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that 
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97.  Mr.  D.  Warner  (Scarborough-Elles- 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   In  1970  the  then  Minister 

of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Kerr)  said,  "if  the 

industry  doesn't  do  it  the  government  will 
take  over." 

106  4393  1  55  there     was     really     no     effective     way,     if 

113  4667  2  23  Mr.   Wildman:   Why  don't  you  lower  the 

park  fees,  then? 

113  4676  1  5  Mr.    Handleman:    I    want   to   express   my 

hope  now  that 

125  5121  2  11  Bill  166,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry  of 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 
ROADS  CONSTRUCTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Today,  I  would  like  to 
table  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications roads  construction  program  for 
1978-79. 

This  fiscal  year,  my  ministry  is  planning  to 
spend  an  estimated  $225  million  for  con- 
struction on  the  King's  highway  system  in 
southern  and  northern  Ontario.  In  addition, 
we  will  be  paying  out  another  $185  million 
to  subsidize  municipal  roads  construction  pro- 
grams which,  when  added  to  the  municipal 
share,  will  generate  an  additional  total  of 
$320  million  in  construction  work. 

When  I  tabled  the  roads  construction  pro- 
gram last  year,  I  said  at  that  time  that  in 
view  of  the  Ontario  government's  restraint 
policy  we  would  be  keeping  a  tight  rein  on 
our  spending  by  carefully  assessing  each  pro- 
posed construction  project  in  terms  of  current 
needs.  And  we  have  planned  our  roads  con- 
struction program  for  1978-79  with  that  same 
policy  in  mind.  Projects  included  in  this  pro- 
gram, therefore,  are  those  we  judge  most 
essential  to  preserve  the  present  high  quality 
of  our  highway  system  and  provide  for  neces- 
sary expansion. 

Briefly,  in  southern  Ontario,  we're  propos- 
ing new  work  on  a  total  of  422  miles  or  675 
kilometres  of  the  provincial  highway  system, 
primarily  on  two-lane  highways.  As  for 
northern  Ontario,  although  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  priorities  and  allocating  funds 
for  capital  roads  construction  in  the  north  has 
now  been  assumed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs,  my  ministry  will  continue  to 
carry  out  the  planning,  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  northern  projects.  These  will  in- 
clude the  four-laning  of  several  highways, 
construction  of  access  roads  and  passing  lanes, 
and  general  work  on  the  secondary  highways. 

Details  of  these  projects  are  contained  in 
MTC's  1978-79  construction  program  book 
which  I  am  tabling  today,  and  members  will 
be  receiving  their  copies  of  the  book  through 
the  legislative  post  office  this  afternoon. 


Monday,  April  10,  1978 

CP  RAIL  SERVICE 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Last  July,  I  advised  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission  of  my  minis- 
try's concern  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way's application  to  abandon  the  37.3  mile 
section  of  track  and  freight  service  between 
Walkerton  and  Saugeen.  Because  of  the 
potential  impact  on  local  industry,  I  asked 
my  ministry's  economic  policy  office  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  the  abandonment  of  this 
railway  service  might  have  on  the  economy 
of  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  study  has  been  completed 
and  we  feel  that  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  area's  total  rail  network  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  CTC  before  a  decision  is  made  on 
the  CP  request  for  abandonment. 

A  copy  of  the  study,  and  our  position  on 
this  issue,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  commis- 
sion and  copies  of  the  study  will  go  as  well 
to  all  municipalities  and  all  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  are  concerned 
with  that  particular  area. 

The  Walker ton-Saugeen  line  is  the  only 
east-west  line  connecting  the  four  commun- 
ities of  Walkerton,  Hanover,  Durham  and 
Priceville.  It  is  also  the  only  connecting  line 
for  the  three  north-south  lines  operated  by 
Canadian  National.  Since  CN  provides  alter- 
native or  supplementary  service  in  the  area, 
we  feel  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  for 
the  CTC  to  take  into  consideration  any  future 
plans  they  might  have  for  the  area  before 
making  a  decision. 

Just  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  more  important  points 
established  by  our  study  of  this  area  of  Grey 
and  Bruce  counties. 

The  combined  population  of  the  four 
communities— Walkerton,  Hanover,  Durham 
and  Priceville— is  expected  to  be  14,000  by 
the  end  of  1978.  Saugeen  is  a  railway  junc- 
tion only  and  will  continue  to  be  part  of 
the  CP  main  line  to  Owen  Sound. 

The  two  main  employers  are  the  furniture 
industry  with  55.6  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turing labor  force  and  the  food,  meat-pro- 
cessing and  feed  industry  with  28  per  cent. 
In  addition,  there's  a  high-potential  source 
of  mineral  aggregate  in  the  Durham  area 
which  is  projected  to  supply  the  Metro  re- 
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gions  of  southern  Ontario  for  the  1980s  and 
beyond.  Both  main  industries  use  rail  trans- 
portation and  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resource  was  predicated  on  the  use 
of  rail.  All  will  foe  affected  by  the  aban- 
donment of  this  rail  service. 

The  area  is  well  served  by  a  provincial 
and  municipal  road  system.  In  particular, 
Highway  4  runs  parallel  to  the  Walkerton- 
Saugeen  line  and  connects  all  these  com- 
munities. Truck  transportation  in  the  area 
is  available  on  a  highly  competitive  basis 
and  the  industry  is  relatively  satisfied  with 
the  service  provided.  However,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  furniture,  and  some  cattle  ship- 
ments are  being  made  by  rail  or  rail  express 
because  of  the  lower  transportation  costs. 
As  the  highest  employer  in  the  area,  the 
furniture  industry  is  already  combatting  the 
lower  production  costs  of  its  US  competi- 
tors and,  therefore,  transportation  rates  are 
a  very  important  economic  factor  in  its 
future. 

The  feed  cattle  industry  is  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  area's  economy.  Con- 
tinued growth  is  expected  because  of  the 
proximity  to  large  southern  Ontario  markets. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  this  growth  will 
generate  new  or  expanded  meat-processing 
establishments.  Here  too  rail  transportation 
is  essential  for  the  bulk  transport  of  cattle, 
especially  during  peak  periods. 

There  is  also  the  mineral  aggregate  in- 
dustry which,  along  with  meat  processing, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  promising  for 
future  economic  development  in  this  area. 
The  future  development  of  the  aggregate 
industry  was  planned  on  the  continuance 
of  rail  service.  If  it  is  necessary  to  switch 
to  truck  transportation,  there  could  be 
serious  problems.  Existing  truck  traffic  will 
have  to  be  increased  substantially  to  handle 
the  potential  of  this  industry  and  would, 
therefore,  necessitate  a  complete  renovation 
of  the  present  highway  network.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  moving  a  possible  50  million 
tons  of  aggregate  over  100  miles  by  truck 
could  result  in  an  additional  consumption 
of  67  million  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  annually, 
which  is  not  a  very  happy  prospect  in  view 
of  the  present  energy  situation. 

We  think  this  study  has  uncovered  suf- 
ficient potential  impacts  on  the  economy  of 
this  area  to  warrant  the  Canadian  Trans- 
port Commission  taking  a  closer  and  more 
detailed  look  at  the  benefits  of  a  complete 
rationalization  of  the  area's  total  rail  net- 
work, instead  of  only  reviewing  the  aban- 
donment of  the  CP  rail  line.  If  any  members 
would  like  a  copy  of  that  report,  and  they 
advise  my  office,  we  will  forward  it  to  them 


MINISTER'S  COMMENTS 

Mr.  McEwen:  I  have  a  point  of  privilege 
now  that  the  member  for  Don  Mills  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  is  about  to  take  his  seat,  Mr. 
Speaker.  On  April  5,  there  appeared  in  the 
Napanee  Beaver  newspaper  some  comments 
attributed  to  the  Minister  of  Health  which 
were  made  during  a  political  meeting  in  the 
riding  of  Frontenac-Addington  in  an  effort  to 
collect  funds. 

Apparently,  he  had  nothing  to  say  about 
OHIP  or  the  problems  of  his  ministry,  but  I 
was  his  subject  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Eaton:  A  terrible  subject. 

Mr.  McEwen:  I  would  like  to  straighten 
out  the  matter  on  a  couple  of  issues.  One  was 
that  there  is  no  constituency  office  in  Fron- 
tenac-Addington . 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McEwen:  We  have  three  locations. 
We  have  one  in  Northbrook,  one  in  Sharbot 
Lake  and  one  in  the  south  of  our  riding.  We 
actually  have  one  in  our  own  home  and  we 
have  an  excellent  office  here  at  Queen's  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  have  got  to  agree 
that's  fair  game. 

Mr.  McEwen:  We  do  look  after  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  we  look  after  them  well. 
The  statements  attributed  to  the  hon.  minister 
—I  am  quoting  from  the  paper  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  paper  is  wrong 
—are  not  true.  Also,  the  minister  went  on  to 
say  that  the  people  at  the  meeting  realized 
that  I  could  be  beaten  and  they  were  giving 
me  notice  that  I  was  beaten. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  McEwen:  They  are  trained  seals  over 
there.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  It's  not  even  a  good  guess. 

Mr.  McEwen:  After  95  years  they  have  a 
speaker  in  that  riding  and  I  intend  to  stay 
for  the  next  20  years. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Is  this  your  second  speech  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  McEwen:  I  see  the  leader  that  may  be 
with  them  for  a  while  or  a  short  time  is 
wakening  up.  The  last  time  I  heard  of  him 
was  during  the  election  campaign  when  he 
attempted  to  defeat  me. 

Also,  the  minister  stated:  "Premier  William 
Davis  has  designed  Frontenac-Addington 
as  a  priority  riding." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Send  him  a  copy  of  the 
charter. 

[2:15] 

Mr.  McEwen:  He  designated  that  during 
the  1977  election— 
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An  hon.  member:  What  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  McEwen:  —but  I'm  surprised  that  he 
didn't  use  his  time  to  look  at  the  economy, 
look  at  the  unemployment,  look  at  national 
unity  outside  of  political  endeavours. 

I'm  very  sorry  to  speak  about  this  issue  in 
the  House  today— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  all  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Is  this  the  Throne  Speech 
debate? 

Mr.  McEwen:  -^but  I  went  through  this 
with  the  present  government  before  I  was 
elected  to  this  House  and  I  hope  that  I  won't 
be  brought  back  in  to  discuss  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  better  run  out  and 
phone  your  press  release  to  the  Beaver  now. 

Mr.  McEwen:  Also  in  relation  to  the  riding 
offices,  the  minister  has  stated  that  there  was 
no  riding  office  in  Frontenac-Addington,  and 
the  office  of  the  member  for  Kingston  and  the 
Islands  and  Ms.  MacDonald  in  the  federal 
House  had  to  look  after  25  per  cent  of  the 
calls.  This  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McEwen:  We  all  look  after  each  other's 
ridings  if  there's  a  call,  and  we  have  many, 
many  calls— for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  and 
for  the  federal  member  and  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  sure  you  do. 

An  hon.  member:  I  can  believe  that  one. 

Mr.  McEwen:  —and  we  look  after  them  as 
though  they  were  our  own  constituents. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  McEwen:  It  is  not  true  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  requests  and  all  the  letters  and 
all  the  phone  calls  go  to  the  office  of  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  (Mr. 
Norton),  because  they  can't  reach  him  in  any 
event. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Touche. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That  is  your  second  speech— 
the  longest  one  you  have  ever  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  apologize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  I'd  be 
glad  to  send  the  hon.  member  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  from  that  evening.  At  no  point  in 
those  remarks  did  I  say  that  there  was  not  a 
constituency  office  in  the  riding- 
Mr.  Sweeney:  You  must  have  digressed 
from  the  text. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  fact,  I'm  very  fam- 
iliar   with    the    one    which    is    on    Gardiners 


Road— at  least  it  used  to  be  on  Gardiners 
Road,  with  a  big  red  and  white  sign  that 
most  people  can't  see. 

The  25  per  cent  is,  in  fact,  true.  My  col- 
league from  Kingston  and  the  Islands  does 
have  to  look  after  a  great  many  of  the  calls 
there. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  member  being 
beaten- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  the  percentage  of  Tories 
down  there— 25  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —it's  something  which 
I  fervently  believe,  and  it's  something  which 
I  most  sincerely  wish,  as  a  native  of  that  con- 
stituency- 
Mr.  Sweeney:  It's  known  as  the  death  wish. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  it  be  returned  to 
a  representative  who  could  represent  it  well. 
Mr.  McEwen:  Your  halo  is  falling. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  member  suggests 
that  I  should  have  talked  about  the  economy; 
I  did  talk  about  the  economy. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  didn't  say  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  He  suggests  that  I 
should  have  talked  about  unemployment;  I 
did  talk  about  unemployment.  He  suggests 
that  I  should  have  talked  about  national 
unity;  I  did  talk  about  national  unity. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Didn't  say  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  But  the  point  I  was 
making  was  that— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Did  you  talk  about  OHIP 
premiums? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —my  staff  and  I 
scoured  Hansard  for  the  last  year  and  no- 
where in  Hansard  can  we  find  anything  which 
that  member— silent  Earl— has  said  about  the 
economy,  inflation,  unemployment  or  national 
unity. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Nothing.  In  fact,  he  has 
said  nothing  in  this  House  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaton:  He  is  never  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  will  be  sorry,  Earl. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  It  is  the  right 
of  any  member  of  this  House  to  get  up  if  he 
feels  that  his  privileges  as  a  member  have 
been  breached  or  simply  to  correct  the  record. 
Of  course,  the  hon.  member  for  Frontenac- 
Addington  has  done  that  and  it  doesn't  re- 
quire anything  by  way  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McEwen:  On  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  privilege?  I  will 
hear  it. 
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Mr.  McEwen:  I  just  want  to  inform  the 
minister  that  I  am  not  silent,  and  I  wasn't 
weaned  on  a  pickle  either— on  the  other  end 
of  the  Treasurer's  pickle— like  the  minister  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  I  am  rising  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  follow  that 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Here's  the  other  end  of  the 
pickle. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let's  get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  must  have  some- 
body in  the  gallery  he  is  worried  about.  Do 
you  have  a  school  in  the  gallery  today? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  hon.  minis- 
ter have  a  point  of  privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker 
—especially  with  one  of  my  youngest  twin 
sisters  in  the  gallery  today— I  want  to  reserve 
a  point  of  privilege,  for  as  soon  as  I  figure 
out  what  the  member  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  you  have  a  younger 
twin  sister? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  could  anybody  be 
younger  than  you,  Dennis? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  trust  that  your  sisters  look 
like  each  other  and  not  like  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  And  not  like  a  pickle 
either. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier,  if  I  might,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Treasurer.  Is  the  Premier  aware  that 
his  Treasurer  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  working  committee  on  property  tax  re- 
form on  Friday  where  the  proposed  property 
tax  reform  package  of  his  government  was 
discussed?  Can  the  Premier  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  Toronto  Star 
concerning  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee? In  particular,  what  assurance  can  the 
Premier  give  the  House  that  tenants  will  in 
fact  receive  the  benefit  of  property  tax  de- 
creases that  may  arise  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  surprised  if  the  Treasurer  weren't  at 
that  meeting.  I  was  not  present.  I  obviously 
cannot  comment  on  the  story  in  today's 
Toronto  Star  in  that  it  relates  to  information 


that  may  or  may  not  find  its  way  into  the 
report,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  made  to 
cabinet,  I  think,  on  April  19,  although  I 
may  be  wrong  on  the  exact  date. 

To  speculate  on  what  may  be  in  that 
report  would  be  unwise;  secondly,  it  is  only 
a  report.  The  committee  has  been  asked  to 
make  certain  judgements  or  recommendations 
to  the  government.  But  the  government,  in 
turn,  will  have  to  assess  those  very  carefully. 
While  I  quite  understand  the  Toronto  Star 
running  a  news  item  of  this  kind,  because 
obviously  somebody  told  them  something- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know.  The  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  might  have  greater  insight 
into  these  things  than  I  do;  she  does  on  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Usually. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  true,  but  then  who 
doesn't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  mean  she  feels  she  does. 
So  I  really  can't  help  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  any  more  at  this  point.  It  is 
quite  obviously  a  matter  that,  if  it  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  will  receive  rather  extensive 
discussion  here  in  this  House,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  period  of  time  away  and  I  would 
suggest  that  we  wait  until  April  19,  until 
the  report  is  available. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
if  I  might  rephrase  the  second  part  of  the 
question  in  a  way  and  add  another  aspect 
to  it:  What  assurances  can  the  Premier  give 
this  House  that  in  fact  tenants  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  property  tax  decreases 
that  arise  because  of  this  package?  Further- 
more, even  though  the  meeting  on  April  19 
is  scheduled,  will  the  Premier  at  least  under- 
take to  obtain  the  proposals  and  supporting 
data  that  the  committee  has  been  using,  and 
make  that  available  to  the  rent  review  com- 
mittee, which  is  starting  work  this  week, 
since  most  of  the  work  of  that  committee 
and  most  of  the  submissions  to  that  com- 
mittee will  obviously  be  affected  greatly  by 
what  the  disposition  of  this  property  tax 
matter  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  anxious  that  the 
rent  review  committee  have  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what 
statistical  information  the  committee  that 
was  asked  to  study  this  matter  had  available 
to  it.  Whether  that  information  is  anything 
different  from  what  was  available  to  the 
previous  committees,  I  am  not  sure.  But  cer- 
tainly we  would  be  quite  prepared  to  have 
whatever  statistical  information  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  committee,  made  available 
to  them. 
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I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  can't  give 
any  assurances  here  today  on  a  subject  about 
which  the  government  has  made  no  decision. 
Quite  obviously  this  whole  matter  of  prop- 
erty tax  reform  is  complex.  It  has  a  different 
impact  on  various  communities  across  the 
province.  The  government  is  not  going  to 
move  into  this  hastily.  It  is  something  we 
want  to  look  at  very  carefully.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  public  generally  for 
me  or  anyone  else  to  be  making  some  off- 
the-cuff  sort  of  judgements  or  opinions  prior 
to  some  recommendations  to  this  House  or 
some  statement  of  possible  government  policy. 

Certainly  in  a  personal  way  I  am  very 
anxious,  if  and  when  property  tax  reform 
goes  ahead,  that  it  is  as  equitable  as  one 
can  make  it  for  everybody  who  is  affected 
by  it— and  I  guess  we  all  would  be  in  one 
form  or  another.  That  is  an  easy  principle  to 
express,  and  in  equity  that  would  mean,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  significant  reduction  to  the 
people  who  own  the  apartment  dwellings, 
that  the  tenants  would  be  a  beneficiary  of 
some  of  this  reduction,  but  I  can't  tell  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this  will  in 
fact  take  place.  I  really  think  it  is  somewhat 
premature  to  be  discussing  it  here  in  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask  but  I  hope  the  hon.  member  will 
understand  I  don't  want  to  add  to  any  con- 
fusion or  any  apprehension  or  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  until 
there  is  a  clear  definition  of  just  what  might 
be  involved. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
Premier  aware  that  the  amounts  of  money 
that  are  involved  for  tenants  are  very  sub- 
stantial indeed,  according  to  the  figures 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  working 
group  after  the  reference  to  it  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  that  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
alone  the  estimate  is  now— on  the  Treas- 
urer's own  figures,  prepared  for  the  work- 
ing group-$77,745,400  of  tax  cuts  for  multi- 
ple units— that  is  for  rental  units  which  are 
occupied  by  tenants— and  the  working  group 
has  so  far  come  up  with  no  alternatives 
to  ensure  that  that  very  large  sum  of  money 
is  transferred  back  to  tenants?  Therefore, 
developers  are  standing  to  get  that  amount 
of  money  from  tax  reforms  unless  the  gov- 
ernment steps  in.  Can  we  have  an  assurance 
stronger  than  that  rather  rambling  state- 
ment that  the  Premier  just  came  up  with 
in  terms  of  the  government's  intentions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  recognize  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  instant 
answers  to  every  question  and  I  must  con- 
fess to  him  I  don't. 


Mr.    Breaugh:    The   Premier    doesn't   have 
any  answers. 

Mr.  Grande:  Not  at  any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  would  just  ask 
his  understanding  that  perhaps,  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  he  might  exercise  some 
degree  of  patience- 
Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  has  been  doing 
tax  reform  for  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  that  we  might  wait 
until  the  report  is  available  to  us  and  until 
the  government  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
assess  it.  I  don't  think  the  committee's 
responsibility  was  to  determine  if  there  were 
to  be  reductions  in  some  areas,  such  as 
apartment  buildings,  and  how  that  reduc- 
tion might  be  passed  on  to  the  tenant.  I 
think  the  principle  that  must  be  established 
is  at  what  rates  are  apartment  dwellings  to 
be  taxed?  How  in  Metro,  where  you've  used 
this  rather  significant  figure,  does  this  re- 
late to  single  families?  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  that  still  have  to  be 
answered,  and  my  guess  is  that  they  will 
still  have  to  be  answered  after  the  report 
comes  in.  I  don't  minimize  the  amount  of 
money  the  leader  of  the  party  has  men- 
tioned, although  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  the  definition  of  landlord  does  encom- 
pass people  other  than  major  landlords  or 
developers,  as  he  would  like  to  call  them; 
and  he  doesn't  like  them  very  much.  It  also 
includes  a  number  of  people— and  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  them— who  perhaps  hap- 
pen to  own  a  duplex  or  a  triplex  or  rather 
modest  investments.  Perhaps  this  is  their 
total  investment;— 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  has  been  talking 
about  reform  for*  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —their  life  savings  may 
be  invested  in  a  small  rental  unit. 

An  hon.  member:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  about  Cadillac  Fair- 
view? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
should  look  to  his  own  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  perhaps  even  in 
the  hon.  member's  own  caucus;  I  don't 
know. 

Before  we  zero  in  on  anyone  or  any 
particular  aspect,  I  just  ask  the  House's  in- 
dulgence. Let's  wait  for  the  report  and  then 
we  will  discuss  it  in  a  more  constructive 
sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  has  been  bring- 
ing that  in  for  four  elections,  and  now, 
he  has  put  it  off.  It's  nonsense. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  East  said  we  have  been  putting 
it  off  for  four  elections.  Why  doesn't  he 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  get  up  and 
say  he'll  implement  tax  reform  tomorrow? 
He  has  never  said  it  and  he  never  will. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  he  won't. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  government  has  backed 
off  in  the  face  of  every  election.  Darcy  has 
been  running  around  here  like  the  Duke  of 
Kent  for  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Has  the  member  got  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  has  got  so  much 
intestinal  fortitude  he  wears  it  like  a  pin. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  does  the 
Premier  not  recognize  the  fact  that  up  until 
this  point  many  statements  had  been  made 
by  members  of  the  government  and  others 
that  with  market  value  assessment  there 
would  be  a  reduction  for  tenants,  and  that 
this  committee  will,  I  assume,  be  hearing 
submissions  from  tenant  groups?  Having 
that  in  mind,  would  the  Premier  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  important  that  the 
committee  and  those  making  representations 
should  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  this  re- 
port but  of  the  rationale  of  the  report  so 
that  the  submissions  will  be  based  upon  up 
to  date  information  and  not  that  which  is 
already  outmoded? 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  had  made  it  clear  to  the  member  for  St. 
George's  leader  that  any  statistical  infor- 
mation that  would  be  helpful  we  would  be 
delighted  to  present  to  the  rent  review 
committee.  I  don't  know  what  information 
the  committee,  which  is  to  report  on  the 
19th,  was  using.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the 
material,  but  I  thought  I  made  it  fairly 
clear  to  the  hon.  member's  leader,  if  she  had 
been  listening,  that  we  were  prepared  to 
make  that  material  available.  I  have  already 
answered  the  hon  member's  question. 

Mrs.     Campbell:     I     was     listening.     Mr. 

Speaker,  could  I  ask  for  clarification- 
Mr.  Speaker:  No.  Final  supplementary,  the 

hon.   member  for  Welland-Thorold. 

Mr.  Swart:  Would  the  Premier  not  recog- 
nize that  budget  paper  E,  which  was  brought 
in  by  the  Treasurer  two  years  ago,  recom- 
mended a  policy  which  would  have  provided 
for  dramatic  reductions  in  the  taxes  on  apart- 
ment units;  and  would  he  not  recognize  that 
when   the    Blair   commission   brought   in   its 


report  about  a  year  later  it  recommended  the 
same  thing;  and  would  it  not  be  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  expect  today  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  would  be  able  to  give 
some  indication  of  whether  it  would  pass 
legislation  to  see  that  those  savings  are  passed 
through  to  the  tenants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  read  very  care- 
fully what  the  hon.  member  has  said  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  about  property  tax 
reform,  period.  I  would  say  to  him  with 
respect  that  his  own  position  on  property  tax 
reform  is  less  than  clear. 

Mr.   S.  Smith:   Like  the  government's. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  isolate  one  aspect  of 
the   committee's   report  which  will  relate  to 
apartment  buildings,  without  recognizing  that 
whatever    reduction    is    recommended    there 
means   an  added  burden  on  somebody  else, 
whether  it's  business,  industry  or  the  single- 
family  home- 
Mr.  Swart:  That's  not  the  question. 
Hon.    Mr.    Davis:     —is    not    a    complete 
understanding  of  the  problem.  Certainly  we 
are  anxious,  if  there  are  to  be  reductions  in 
terms  of  taxation  to  land  owners,  that  these 
reductions  are  passed  on,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  tenants. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  part? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Before  people  start  say- 
ing there's  going  to  be  a  major  saving  to 
tenants,  I  hope  there  is  an  understanding- 
Mr.  Grande:  You're  changing  your  mind, 
aren't  you? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  about  the  greatest 
ripoff  of  all  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —there  has  been  no  com- 
mitment (a)  to  implement  the  report  and 
(b)   we  haven't  got  the  report. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  landlords  will  get  $77 
million.  That's  what  it's  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  hon.  member, 
before  he  makes  his  judgement,  had  better 
make  some  decision  as  it  relates  to  some  of 
the  single  family  dwellings,  particularly  per- 
haps here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It's  great 
for  some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  to  be 
brave  because  they  see  one  part  of  a  potential 
report  that  has  some  pluses,  but  I  would 
caution  them,  there  could  be  some  negatives. 
I  hope  we  get  the  same  measure  of  enthusi- 
asm when  they  start  emerging  as  well. 

Mr.  Swart:  We'll  get  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Like  it  ain't  all  so  simple 
as  you  would  think. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Boy,  the  best  tenant  basher  in 
the  province  gives  the  words  of  wisdom:  "It 
ain't  all  so  simple." 
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Mr.  Warner:  Defender  of  Cadillac  Fairview. 

Mr.  Conway:   Rough  morning,  Bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
relatively  peaceful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We've  spent  15  min- 
utes on  this  first  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  will  all  puzzle  on  what 
the  Premier  means  by  "in  part  at  least." 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Housing  a  question:  Can  the  minister  ex- 
plain the  basis  for  the  new  policy  which 
seems  to  be  emerging  from  his  ministry,  where 
not  only  does  the  ministry  appear  to  be  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  building  public 
housing,  but  it  also  seems  to  be  getting  out 
of  the  business  of  rent  supplements?  Can 
he  explain,  first  of  all,  why  it  is  that  an 
official  of  his  ministry  has  suggested  that 
Hamilton  needs  no  more  assisted  housing, 
given  the  fact  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  year- 
long waiting  list  for  assisted  housing— these 
are  people  approved  and  already  on  the  list 
as  well  as  many  others  who  have  never  even 
bothered  to  apply  for  the  list  because  of  its 
hopelessness  and  its  length.  And  why  has  the 
same  thing  happened  in  Ottawa,  where  I 
believe  the  list  is  about  a  year  and  a  half 
long  and  the  rules  have  now  been  changed 
to  disqualify  a  good  many  of  these  people, 
for  reasons  that  I  cannot  fathom?  What  is 
the  basis  of  this  new  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  really  changed  the  policy  of  the  ministry. 
What  we  have  said  to  the  mayors  of  the 
municipalities— and  the  two  that  the  hon. 
member  speaks  of,  Hamilton  and  Ottawa,  are 
two  whom  we  have  referred  it  to— is  that  we 
want  to  do  an  assessment  with  the  munic- 
ipalities in  relationship  to  their  annual  review 
of  housing  requirements  in  those  communities. 
It  would  appear  at  the  moment,  with  the 
turnover  in  the  housing  stock  for  public 
use,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  units 
on  the  market  at  the  moment. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  filling  some  of 
the  public  housing  units  in  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa and  a  few  of  the  other  communities  in 
this  province.  We  have  only  asked  the  munic- 
ipalities that  we  do  a  complete  analysis  and 
review  of  the  situation  to  make  sure  that  we  re 
not  overextending  ourselves,  either  in  govern- 
ment-owned public  housing,  in  co-ops  or  non- 
profit organizations.  We  think  that  in  some  of 
the  communities  at  the  moment  there  are  too 
many  units  in  the  same  price  range  all  going 
for  the  same  tenant.  Before  we  make  those 
rather     substantial     financial     commitments, 


either  by  the  federal  or  provincial  govern- 
ment, we  should  have  a  complete  analysis 
and  understanding  of  where  we're  at  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  McEwen:  Five  years  from  now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, why  the  minister  has  come  to 
believe  there  might  be  a  glut  of  such  housing 
at  a  certain  level  and  so  on,  as  he  describes, 
in  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  when  the  list  of 
people  who  have  already  been  approved  to  be 
on  the  waiting  list  and  have  already  been 
considered  to  be  deserving  of  such  assisted 
housing  is  at  least  a  year  in  Hamilton  and  I 
believe  a  year  and  a  half  in  Ottawa?  Does 
that  in  itself  not  give  an  indication  that  there 
is  no  glut  of  such  housing  in  the  market  and 
that  there  is  still  a  need  that  real  people  have 
for  real  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
supply  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  with 
the  background  material  that  brought  us  to 
this  conclusion.  We  would  say  very  clearly 
and  very  carefully  that  with  the  turnover  in 
public  housing  as  well  as  the  rent  supple- 
ment programs  that  have  been  implemented 
over  the  years  and  the  number  of  co-op 
houses  that  have  come  on  the  market,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
units  at  this  time  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
truly  in  need,  according  to  the  grading  cate- 
gories used  by  the  ministry  and  by  the  local 
housing  authority. 

One  of  the  other  reasons  is  that  we  are 
now  finding  a  great  number  of  co-op  housing 
projects,  which  had  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  get  into  a  rent  supplement 
program  for  a  percentage  of  their  overall 
development,  coming  back  to  us  for  a  larger 
and  larger  percentage  of  the  number  of  units 
they  are  building.  We  have  some  projects  in 
this  province  right  now  that  would  like  the 
government  to  allow  them  to  go  up  to  80 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  development  in 
the  rent  supplement  program,  which,  as  I 
think  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  will 
agree,  is  generally  speaking  against  the  well- 
founded  policy  of  the  social  programs  of  this 
province,  that  we  should  not  allow  that  num- 
ber of  units  in  a  given  development  to  come 
under  the  rent  supplement  program. 

I  think  in  due  course  we  will  likely  find 
that  some  units  will  have  to  be  changed  in 
sizing  in  the  municipalities.  We  now  realize 
that  in  Ottawa,  in  Hamilton  and  Windsor, 
for  example,  the  three-bedroom  units  are 
overstocked.  We  have  too  many  of  them. 
Whereas  seen  to  10  years  ago  that  was  the 
popular  unit,  today  it  is  no  longer  the  case. 
We  are  trying  to  do  an  assessment  so  that 
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we  are  not  putting  a  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  funding,  provincially,  federally  and 
municipally— and  indeed  a  larger  portion  of 
the  shortfall  by  the  municipality— into  this 
public  housing  problem. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  will  send  me  the  in- 
formation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
vacancy  rates  in  the  cities  the  minister  has 
mentioned,  and  other  major  cities  in  the 
province,  are  still  running  around  one  per 
cent  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  and  that  no 
private  accommodation  is  available  for  people 
earning  less  than  $12,000  or  $13,000  a  year 
within  an  affordable  proportion  of  their  in- 
come, is  the  minister  aware  that  the  pullout 
by  the  ministry  from  the  provisions  of  rent 
supplement  and  assisted  housing  is  leaving 
people  with  incomes  below  that  level  with 
absolutely  no  kind  of  housing  which  they  can 
afford  in  order  to  get  decent  accommodation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  well  aware  of 
what  the  vacancy  rate  happens  to  be  in  the 
cities  of  Ottawa,  Windsor,  Hamilton  and 
Toronto.  In  every  city  but  the  one  we  are  in 
at  the  moment,  Toronto,  the  vacancy  rate  runs 
at  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  What  we 
are  saying  at  the  moment  is  we  are  going  to 
settle  down  and  make  a  review  of  the  situa- 
tion before  we  find  that  we  have  far  too  many 
public  housing  units  on  the  market  and  no 
takers  for  them. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We'll  give  the  minister  a 
list  of  takers. 

SALES  TAX 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier,  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough).  I  want  the  Premier  to  tell  the 
House  whether  the  government  is  prepared  to 
undertake  a  cut  in  the  provincial  sales  tax  in 
Ontario  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
if  such  a  cut  is  proposed  in  tonight's  federal 
budget.  If  so,  can  he  tell  the  House  what 
proportion  of  that  sales  tax  cut  the  Ontario 
government  is  prepared  to  underwrite? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Why  don't  you  wait  for 
tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  hon.  member  could 
tell  me  exactly  what  may  be  proposed  in  the 
federal  budget  tonight,  after  a  hurried  con- 
versation with  the  Treasurer,  I  might  get 
some  reaction  for  him.  In  that  I  am  not  privy 
to  what  Mr.  Chretien  may  say  this  evening 
at  8  o'clock,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer 
that  particular  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 


urer said  at  the  finance  ministers'  conference 
last  fall  that  a  sales  tax  cut  is  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  method  of  placing  tax  dollars 
in  consumers'  pockets,  perhaps  I  can  ask  the 
question  in  a  more  general  way.  Is  this  gov- 
ernment prepared  to  participate  in  any  way 
in  underwriting  the  costs  of  such  a  sales  tax 
cut  to  stimulate  the  economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  answer- 
ing now  in  a  general  way  and  not  in  any  way 
related  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  proposed 
tonight.  This  government  in  this  province  has 
always  been  co-operative.  I  think  that's  some- 
thing everybody  opposite  would  understand. 

Mr.  Samis:  That's  not  what  Marc  Lalonde 
says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  other  point  I  would 
make  is,  I  do  recall  the  Treasurer  of  this 
province  making  that  constructive  suggestion 
last  fall. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Perhaps  the  Premier  would 
be  good  enough  to  answer  in  a  general  way 
whether  he  has  done  any  studies  on  what 
would  happen  if,  perchance,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  bring  in  assistance  for  sales  tax 
cuts.  Has  he  done  any  studies  about  (1)  the 
effect  of  that  on  our  own  economy  and  (2) 
what  percentage  of  that  abatement  would  be 
put  into  purchases  of  domestically  produced 
products  as  opposed  to  imported  products? 
What  information  does  he  have  in  order  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  federal  government 
tonight  if  that  is  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
going  to  be  necessary  to  respond  this  eve- 
ning. I  really  can't  answer  on  the  basis  of 
that  hypothetical  question.  The  member  op- 
posite is  obviously  much  closer  to  the  gentle- 
man who  will  be  bringing  forward  a  budget 
tonight  and  perhaps  has  some  insight  that  I 
don't  enjoy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  information  does  the 
Premier  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say,  in  a  general 
sense,  I  don't  think  any  study  will  show  con- 
clusively whether  a  reduction  in  any  tax— 
and  I  guess  this  would  apply  to  the  sales  tax 
—has  greater  application  to  domestically  pro- 
duced products  or  imported  products.  I'm 
sure  the  member  has  done  his  own  studies 
within  his  own  household,  and  probably  his 
wife  can  tell  him  what  percentage  of  his  pur- 
chasing dollar  is  spent  on  the  domestic 
products  and  how  much  is  spent  on  the  im- 
ported products. 

I  happen  to  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
member's  lifestyle;  and  if  it  is  an  imported 
liquid,  the  chances  are  there  will  be  a  higher 
percentage  on  that  if  it's  wine  than  on  the 
domestic  product.   But  that  is  only  personal 
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information  that  I  have;  it  could  be  totally 
erroneous. 

An  hon.  member:  And  quite  irrelevant. 

An  hon.  member:  Thanks  for  a  "nothing" 
answer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  Premier  comment  on 
the  disparity  of  the  behaviour  of  Conserva- 
tives out  of  office  and  Conservatives  in  office, 
specifically  the  fact  that  his  federal  leader  has 
been  calling  for  a  federal  tax  cut,  whereas 
at  the  provincial  level,  while  the  Treasurer 
has  suggested  that  the  sales  tax  be  cut,  he 
has  indicated  that  it  should  be  done  only  with 
federal  dollars  and  has  not  indicated  any 
preparedness  to  participate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  com- 
ment on  Conservatives  who  are  in  office  and 
out  of  office. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Premier  is  prepared  to 
do  it  for  the  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  happen  to  be  a  Con- 
servative who  is  in  office,  enjoys  being  in 
office  and  intends  to  be  here  for  a  quite  a 
while;  and  the  member's  experience,  that  will 
be  just  what  it  is,  for  quite  a  while.  Don't 
ask  me  a  supplementary  on  what  is  quite  a 
while. 

Mr.  Martel:  Until  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We'll  hear  tomorrow. 

FOREST  REGENERATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
Following  the  question  that  I  put  last  Friday, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  statement  in  the  re- 
port "Forest  Management  in  Canada,"  that 
current  forest  inventories  overestimate  On- 
tario's forest  reserves  by  as  much  as  30  per 
cent,  can  the  minister  tell  this  House  specifi- 
cally if  the  annual  allowable  cut  in  Ontario's 
forests  is  being  recalculated? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
calculate the  annual  allowable  cut  almost 
on  a  continuous  basis  based  upon  upgraded 
information  from  our  forest  inventory.  Cur- 
rently, the  annual  allowable  cut  exceeds  the 
actual  cut.  That's  something  that  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  the  hon.  members,  but  the 
annual  allowable  estimated  cut  still  exceeds 
the  amount  harvested  by  industry. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  If  I  can 
give  an  example,  the  same  report  shows  that 
in  fact  there  has  been  serious  overcutting 
in  certain  regions  of  the  province,  especially 
of  jackpine.  To  give  an  example,  in  the 
Englehart  management  unit  only  44  per  cent 
of  the  area  cut  in  that  unit  since  1958  has 
been   successfully   regenerated   as    compared 


with  the  ministry's  estimate  of  66  per  cent 
being  successfully  regenerated. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  is  the  ministry  pre- 
paring to  recalculate  the  annual  allowable 
cut  in  those  areas  of  the  province  where  it 
is  indicated  that  the  allowable  cut  right  now 
is  too  high  and  is  it  prepared,  thereby,  to 
ensure  that  there  will  be  jobs  in  Englehart 
and  similar  areas  across  the  province  20 
years  hence? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  my  foresters  pointed  out  to  me  last  week, 
if  I  asked  three  foresters  whether  a  patch  of 
ground  was  or  was  not  adequately  re- 
generated, I  would  get  four  answers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  doesn't  answer  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Getting  four  answers  would 
be  better  than  getting  none  from  the  minister. 

Mr.  Martel:   Are  they  all  lawyers? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Could  I  ask  the  minister 
if  in  fact  it's  not  true  that  his  ministry  really 
does  not  have  a  very  good  inventory  of  the 
forest  resources  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  doesn't  have  a  good  idea  of  what  species 
there  are  and  how  much  are  available?  Per- 
haps in  conjunction  with  this,  could  he  bring 
us  up  to  date  about  the  inventory  the  ministry 
was  doing  for  the  Reed  project?  Has  that 
still  gone  ahead,  in  view  of  Reed's  comments 
about  that  project  not  proceeding? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  number  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  agree  that  we  don't  have 
a  good  inventory.  I  am  satisfied  that  any 
inventory  based  on  the  kinds  of  method  cur- 
rently used,  which  is  basically  photography 
followed  up  by  ground  sampling  to  estimate 
the  visual  versus  the  actual,  will  have  some 
margin  of  error.  I  am  told  more  often  we 
find  more  good  timber  on  the  ground  than 
our  aerial  surveys  have  led  us  to  expect 
and  this  becomes  one  of  the  constant  argu- 
ments. 

As  far  as  the  inventory  on  the  Reed  pro- 
posal goes,  yes,  that  is  going  on.  I  have 
talked  to  one  of  the  persons  who  contracted 
for  part  of  the  work  during  the  winter  be- 
cause they  were  behind  schedule  and  asked 
them  to  speed  up  their  efforts  to  make  sure 
they  stayed  on  schedule,  because  no  matter 
whether  there  is  a  "Reed  proposal"  or  not, 
those  resources  are  important  to  this  province 
and  an  accurate  assessment  of  their  content 
is  vital. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  the  point,  you 
don't  have  an  up-to-date  inventory. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  an  area  we  never 
considered  cutting  before. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  explain,  to  be  more  specific,  why  it  is 
that  the  government's  concern  about  re- 
generation of  the  forests  seems  to  have  had 
as  a  major  result  the  consumption  of  paper 
for  ministerial  statements  but  that,  in  fact, 
there  has  been  a  three  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  acreage  regenerated  in  Ontario  betwen 
1974  and  1977?  Can  he  explain  why  that 
is  the  case  and  why  this  government  is  not 
getting  along  with  the  job  of  ensuring  that 
our  forests  are  there  for  the  future  to  provide 
jobs  in  northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  love  to  read 
to  the  member  the  Thunder  Bay  Times, 
where  his  critic,  who  is  not  beside  him  today, 
and  who  has  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
problem,  in  very  glowing  words  commented 
upon  the  discussions  last  week.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  NDP  leader  that  he  get  an  under- 
standing before  he  poses  too  many  more 
questions. 

Mr.  Martel:  Maybe  you  should  too,  Frank. 
We  have  some  of  your  letters  on  the  two- 
for-one  policy. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment:  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  a  report  just  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare,  which  tested 
water  supplies  in  70  Canadian  municipalities 
over  the  past  year,  and  among  other  nasty 
organic  and  man-made  intruders  every  sample 
contained  chemicals  called  halomethanes, 
which  some  scientists  believe  can  cause  cancer 
in  humans,  and  of  the  nine  worst  munic- 
ipalities two  were  in  Ontario,  Brantford  and 
Cayuga,  and  what  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  report.  It  would  probably 
go  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  ministry  consider  looking  into  it  and  con- 
sider taking  remedial  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Yes,  we  will  consider 
that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  chemicals 
are  caused  by  the  dumping  of  sewage  and 
treatment  of  sewage  in  the  water  supply?  Will 
the  minister  ensure  that  upstream  sewage 
treatment  plants  are  built  and  are  operated 
properly? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  alleviate  any  problems  which 
the  member  may  be  alluding  to. 


SALE  OF  BEER  AT  BASEBALL  STADIUM 

Mr.  Samis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  spring  is  here  and  the  major 
league  baseball  season  opens  this  week  in 
Toronto  and  almost  750,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  games  at  the  CNE 
Stadium  this  year,  can  the  minister  tell  the 
House  if  he's  reconsidering  the  puerile,  puri- 
tanical, prohibitionist  position  adopted  by  his 
government  last  year  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
beer;  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  At  the  current  time 
the  government  is  not  reconsidering  that 
policy.  And  why  not?  Simply  because  Mr. 
Hoy  hasn't  been  convincing  enough. 

ISome  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sensitivity,  sensitivity.  He  is 
getting  to  you,  young  fellow.  He  is  putting 
it  between  the  ribs. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Cornwall  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Samis:  I  never  knew  this  minister  was 
so  sensitive  to  Claire  Hoy. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  has  always  been  sensi- 
tive to  Claire  Hoy. 

Mr.  Samis:  Can  the  minister  advise  the 
House  in  regard  to  the  possible  granting  of 
a  licence  to  VS  Services  at  the  CNE  Stadium? 
Does  he  regard  that  as  some  sort  of  alterna- 
tive replacement  or  token  gesture  to  satisfy 
the  public  demand  for  the  sale  of  beer  in  the 
stadium;  and  can  he  advise  us  on  what  basis 
this  government  would  ever  consider  chang- 
ing its  policy  so  that  the  services  at  the 
CNE  Stadium  would  be  equivalent  to  those 
in  the  other  25  stadia  in  North  America? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Bush  league. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  the  Orange  Bowl 
only  voted  on  it  a  year  ago— less  than  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  know  you  know  a  lot  about 
Florida. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  been  to  other  ball- 
parks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  none  finer,  quiet- 
er or  more  organized  than  the  CNE  Stadium. 

Mr.  Samis:  Baloney! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  application  made 
by  Versafood  is  in  no  way  a  crack  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  the 
CNE  Stadium. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  it  is. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  the  member  will 
realize,  if  he  considers  the  case  of  Woodbine 
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or  Greenwood,  for  example,  where  there  have 
long  been  licensed  dining  rooms,  which  ob- 
tained their  dining  lounge  licences  the  same 
way  as  any  other  restaurant— that  is,  by  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
for  a  dining  lounge  licence— they  happen  to 
be  in  the  same  building  in  order  to  permit 
people   to  watch  a  sporting   event. 

Mr.  Conway:  If  people  took  a  brown 
paper  bag  to  the  CNE,  would  you  allow 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  informed  that 
with  regard  to  the  CNE,  unlike  Greenwood 
and  Woodbine,  you  can't  see  the  ball  game 
in  fact,  live  and  in  colour,  from  the  dining 
room.  However,  even  if  you  could,  I  am 
sure  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  would  treat 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Woodbine  and 
Greenwood  applications  and  licences- 
Mr.  Martel:  Like  Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  dining 
room  licences,  licensed  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  rules.  The  key  difference  here, 
of  course,  is  that  in  order  to  serve  beer  in 
the  stands  a  change  of  government  regu- 
lations would  be  required. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  an  election? 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  quite  right.   If  his  party  wants  to  go 
to  the  people  on  that  ground,  good  luck  to 
them. 

Mr.  Conway:  Good  idea. 

Mr.  Martel:   You  might  lose  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   But  we  might  win. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  doubt  it.  There  are  not  that 
many  temperance  people  around. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  better  than  other  issues 
we  have  had. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  rent  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  better  than  a 
committee  on  the  issue. 

In  any  case,  the  difference  is  of  course 
that  a  change  in  regulations  would  have 
been  required  to  permit  the  sale  in  the 
stands.  That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  application  in  question  with  regard  to 
the  dining  lounge,  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
never  reaches  the  minister's  office,  of  course, 
because  I  don't  have  to  get  involved  in  it, 
because  there  is  no  change  of  government 
policy  required  in  order  to  issue  it.  In 
essence,  no  change. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Supplementary:  Mr. 
Speaker:  Were  the  reports  in  the  media 
correct  that,  following  up  on  the  avail- 
ability of  alcoholic  beverages  at  the  CNE 
Stadium,  they  would  be  available  in  the 
private    boxes,     which    were    arranged     by 


various  particular  companies  for  their 
friends,  guests  and  clients;  but  would  not  be 
available,  of  course,  to  the  general  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; they  are  not  treated  any  differently 
than  the  people  in  the  stands. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  change. 
Mr.  Eakins:  You  wouldn't  do  that,  would 
you,  Larry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  with  a  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Conway:  Larry,  if  you  put  the  CNE 
in  a  brown  paper  bag— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  on  my  side 
on  this  one. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  officials  ad- 
mitted that  the  minister  himself  appeared 
or  applied  on  behalf  of  Versafood  in  re- 
gard to  its  application,  does  he  think  this  is 
proper  on  his  part? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  only  un- 
true, but  an  obviously  ridiculous  allegation 
for  the  hon.  member  to  make. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  didn't  make  an  allegation. 
He  asked  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  However,  in  order  to 
give  the  hon.  member  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  if  he  would  supply  me  with  details 
of  my  intervention  on  behalf  of  Versafood— 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  will  sue  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —then  firstly,  I'll 
faint- 
Mr.  Warner:  Then  you'll  resign,  which  is 
what  you  should  have  done  when— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  secondly, 
publicly  answer  the  question.  I  don't  want 
the  name  of  the  official  who  gave  you  this 
foolish  information— 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  X. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  --but  for  the  record 
let  me  just  say— that  it's  absolutely,  totally, 
entirely  wrong,  incorrect  and  silly  for  the 
member  to  say. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  being  consistent 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  can  document  it, 
have  it  documented. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  mean  he 
wasn't  right? 

MacLAREN  HOUSE 
NURSING  HOME 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  who  asked  this  question  unfortu- 
nately isn't  in  the  House  today,  but  I  would 
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like    to   get   it   on   the   record  because   it   is 
now  about  a  week  old. 

On  April  4,  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  asked  if  I  would  pro- 
vide a  full  account  of  what  firm  proposals 
Mr.  Bordo,  the  owner  of  MacLaren  House 
Nursing  Home,  has  filed  with  the  nursing 
home  inspection  branch  to  ensure  that  the 
physical  plant  of  the  home  was  in  total 
compliance  with  the  Nursing  Home  Act, 
1972. 

Mr.   McClellan:   Don't  mumble,  articulate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Pardon?  I  couldn't  hear 
what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Dennis,  you're  turning 
away  from  the  microphone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
member  in  my  letter  of  August  25,  1977,  Mr. 
Bordo  has  elected  to  fulfil  his  commitment 
that  the  physical  plant  of  MacLaren  House 
Nursing  Home  is  in  total  compliance  with  the 
Nursing  Homes  Act,  1972,  within  12  months 
of  the  date  of  purchase  by  undertaking  a 
major  renovation  of  Bellevue  Residence  in 
Orleans. 

He  has  not  been  able  to  fulfil  this  com- 
mitment due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  en- 
countered a  number  of  problems  regarding 
the  Bellevue  Residence.  Specifically,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  secure  an  extension  in  the 
lease  on  this  property.  In  addition,  he  has 
encountered  mechanical  and  structural  prob- 
lems in  the  basement  of  this  facility  which 
have  prohibited  the  proposed  renovations. 

As  an  alternative  he  has  proposed  a  new 
facility  to  replace  the  existing  MacLaren 
House  Nursing  Home,  this  construction  to  be 
completed  in  approximately  two  years.  In  the 
light  of  this  delay  he  has  agreed  to  under- 
take certain  renovations  and  improvements 
at  the  existing  MacLaren  House  Nursing 
Home.  I  would  point  out  that  both  proposals 
have  been  approved  by  the  inspection  branch. 

With  respect  to  the  renovation  and  im- 
provement at  MacLaren  House,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  drawings  are  presently  being 
reviewed.  In  addition,  the  following  improve- 
ments have  taken  place:  1.  A  new  call  system 
has  been  installed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Nursing  Homes  Act;  2.  New  furniture 
has  been  purchased  for  many  of  the  rooms 
and  the  remaining  furniture  has  been  re- 
finished  and  repainted;  3.  Redecorating  of 
lounges  and  bedrooms  has  taken  place;  4. 
New  drapes  are  in  the  process  of  being  in- 
stalled; 5.  A  plan  for  ceiling-mounted  privacy 
screens  is  being  investigated  and  costed;  6.  A 
new  procedure  manual  for  nursing  care  has 
been  compiled  and  submitted  to  the  nursing 
home    inspection    service    for    comment    and 


approval;  7.  Considerable  maintenance  has 
taken  place  and  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  cleanliness  and  general  housekeeping;  8. 
Outstanding  equipment  from  the  pre-sale  re- 
quirements has  been  purchased;  9.  A  new 
activity  director  has  been  hired  full  time,  with 
a  greatly  expanded  program;  10.  A  new  food 
supervisor  is  now  employed. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  have  been 
definite  improvements  in  the  appearance  of 
the  home  and  in  the  quality  of  care  provided 
in  this  nursing  home.  The  nursing  home  in- 
spection service  is  working  closely  with  the 
administrator  and  the  director  of  nursing 
regarding  these  matters,  particularly  with 
regard  to  nursing  care  standards  of  practices 
and  in-service  programs  for  the  staff. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  complaints  about  MacLaren 
House  have  focused  exactly  on  those  issues 
—not  just  for  one  or  two  years,  but  over  the 
past  six  years— will  be  minister  not  agree  that 
there  has  been  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of 
nursing  home  standards  on  MacLaren  House 
going  over  a  long  time  and  which  are  now 
being  accepted  by  the  ministry,  through  the 
statement  of  the  mnistry  as  given  today?  Will 
the  minister  also  tell  the  House  what  guaran- 
tees there  are  that  the  existing  building  will 
be  closed  down  in  favour  of  the  new  facility 
within  the  two-year  period  he  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  question  from  the 
hon.  member's  colleague  had  to  do  with  what 
Mr.  Bordo  had  done.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
Mr.  Bordo  has  only  owned  the  home  for 
about  a  year.  I  won't  comment  on  what  hap- 
pened before.  The  member  is  aware  of  course 
that  after  the  1972  Act  came  in  and  to  date 
I  think  210  nursing  homes  in  the  province 
have  been  closed,  either  because  of  revoca- 
tion or  refusal  to  renew  or  where  new  facili- 
ties have  been  built. 

We've  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
province  in  bringing  the  general  standard  of 
nursing  homes— physical  standards  as  well  as 
care— up  to  exceedingly  good  levels. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  good  enough.  You  still 
refuse  to  table  the  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Why  don't  you  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  the  last  five  or  six 
months  the  inspection  has  been  intensified  at 
my  orders.  As  a  result  certainly  I  can  see  it, 
and  the  number  of  complaints  has  fallen  off— 
I  think  even  in  the  last  six  months  we're 
seeing  a  further  increase  in  the  level  of  care 
in  the  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Warner:  Table  the  inspection  report, 
then.  You  won't  table  those,  will  you? 

[3:00] 
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BRONTE  SPORTS  COMPLEX 

Mr.  Cunningham:  My  question  is  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services.  Initially,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  minister  for  his  reply 
as  it  relates  to  my  questions  concerning  the 
Bronte  sports  complex.  But,  recognizing  that 
moneys  for  535  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
$5.8  million,  legal  fees  of  $19,000,  surveyor 
charges  of  $26,100,  parking  lot  at  $219,000 
and  architects'  fees  of  $1.3  million  have  been 
expended  to  date  on  this  particular  project, 
which  has  now  been  shelved  by  the  Treasurer 
after  it  has  been  promised  since  1971,  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  could  advise  the  House 
as  to  what  the  particular  status  of  this  project 
is  at  this  time  or  if  he  could  inform  the  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a  $7.4  million 
forgotten  election  promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  In  responding  to  the 
hon.  member's  question  on  Friday  morning, 
I  gave  a  complete  answer  about  this  par- 
ticular project.  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
project  is  still  on  our  books.  It  has  been  de- 
layed under  the  present  restraint  program. 
It  is  felt  that  the  money  can  be  better  spent 
and  that  more  people  in  the  province  will  get 
services  from  that  money. 

I  pan  assure  the  hon.  member  that  the 
project  is  still  on  our  books  and  is  not  for- 
gotten. It  is  quite  active  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  Perhaps 
the  minister  may  forgive  me  if  I  am  some- 
what confused  with  regard  to  the  phrase  on 
the  books.  Do  I  take  it  correctly  then  that 
this  project  at  some  time  will  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Some  time  is  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  long  is  that?  How  about 
the  fullness  of  time? 

Mr.  Samis:  Before  the  next  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  hope  the  hon. 
member  is  able  to  stay  long  enough,  although 
we  sometimes  question  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  But  I  do  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  stay  and  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  that  go  with  this  particular 
project. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  Recog- 
nizing that  the  cost  of  this  project  is  already 
an  estimated  $33  million,  would  the  minister 
not  agree  that  any  inordinate  delay  of  this 
particular  project  as  it  currently  is  planned 
will  escalate  the  cost  as  a  result  of  inflation, 
and  that  it  will  virtually  put  it  out  of  any 
kind  of  realistic  possibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  I  would  not 
agree. 


WINDSOR  CHILDREN'S  CENTRE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Community  and  Social  Services  regard- 
ing the  Children's  Achievement  Centre  in 
Windsor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
serious  problems  at  the  Children's  Achieve- 
ment Centre  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  director  and  behaviour  man- 
agement supervisor;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  methods  of  treatment,  namely  some  of  the 
behaviour  modification  techniques,  such  as 
blindfolding  children  who  are  hyperkinetic 
to  calm  them  down,  teaching  the  child  not 
to  run  away  by  taking  his  clothes  away  and 
putting  a  blanket  around  him  in  class  and 
using  isolation  with  children  who  are  afraid 
to  be  alone;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
centre  has  refused  to  implement  the  two  key 
recommendations  of  the  minister's  investi- 
gating team— namely,  the  hiring  of  a  new 
director  and  the  provision  of  a  full-time  super- 
visor over  the  behaviour  management  super- 
visor, why  did  the  minister  approve  the  re- 
newal of  the  centre's  licence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
realizes  that  many  of  the  things  to  which  he 
has  referred  were  allegations  that  predated 
the  ministry  investigation  of  that  centre  some 
several  months  ago— last  summer  in  fact— and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  report  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Do  you  have  guidelines  or 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  There  were  at  that  time 
a  number  of  requirements  which  were  laid 
down  by  the  ministry,  almost  all  of  which 
have  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  two  key  ones  haven't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  two  key  ones  to 
which  he  refers  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
modification  which  has  met  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ministry  in  terms  of  the  retention 
of  a  consultant-a  reputable  person  in  the 
field  of  behaviour  modification  who  is  on  the 
staff,  I  believe,  at  the  University  of  Windsor 
and  who  is  acting  as  a  consultant  two  or 
three  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Two  half-days  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  arrangement  at  the 
present  time  is  meeting  our  requirements.  I 
was  just  delivered,  as  the  House  was  sitting 
this  afternoon,  a  copy  of  a  rather  lengthy 
article  in  the  Windsor  Star,  which  I  presume 
prompted  the  hon.  member's  question.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  it  in  detail  but  my 
preliminary  reading  of  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  incidents  referred  to  here  are  inci- 
dents which  we  believe— and  we  have  been 
assured— have  been  remedied. 
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It  is,  I  agree,  a  situation  which  is  still  very 
controversial  because  there  are  two  very  strong 
factions  within  the  community,  some  who 
support  the  approach  of  the  centre  and  those 
who  do  not;  and  some  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Does  the  minister  have 
guidelines  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  And  although  I  acknowl- 
edge that,  I  can  assure  the  members  that  we 
are  watching  the  situation  very  carefully  and 
have  no  reason  to  believe  this  kind  of  thing 
is   continuing   without   adequate   supervision. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  continues  under  super- 
vision, is  that  it? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  Has  the  min- 
istry decided  to  back  down  on  its  two  main 
recommendations  because  it  does  not  want  to 
fund  the  Children's  Achievement  Centre  ade- 
quately? As  evidence  of  this  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  part  of  the  article  from  the  Windsor 
Star  where  Judge  Thomson  said  that  the 
CAC's  administration  is  not  ideal,  and  he 
would  prefer  the  centre  to  be  run  by  pro- 
fessionals, but  given  the  budget  available  and 
other  considerations  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
Children's  Achievement  Centre  is  addressing 
the  problem.  In  other  words,  the  ministry 
doesn't  want  to  fund  the  centre  adequately  to 
provide  it  with  professionals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
agree  with  that.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity since  receiving  this  to  see  if  my  asso- 
ciate deputy  minister  was  accurately  quoted 
or  not.  But  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  from 
his  own  experience  last  fall  understands  that 
there  are  times  when  quotations  in  the  news- 
paper are  not  entirely  accurate. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  In  the 
light  of  the  problem  at  the  centre,  I  would 
assume  that  the  minister  might  hesitate  to  call 
a  full-scale  investigation  so  recently  since  he 
studied  the  problem  one  year  ago.  Would 
the  minister  get  the  two  sides  to  the  conflict 
together  face  to  face  and  have  them  talk  to 
one  another  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  interest  of  the  children  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  if  this  type  of  situation 
continues  to  exist? 

(Mr.  Cooke:  They  have  already  tried  that, 
Bernie,  and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  attempted  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  I'm  not  sure  which  is  the  dissenting 
group,  but  certainly  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Those  who  believe  in  behaviour 
modification  came  along  willingly.  They  were 
programmed. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —those  parents  who 
have  withdrawn  their  children  and  withdrawn 
from  involvement  with  the  centre  have,  it  is 
my  understanding,  refused  to  meet  with  the 
other  group  every  time  they  have  been  ap- 
proached. That  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  continue  to  try,  but  we  haven't 
had  much  success  at  this  point. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But  the  minister  will  try 
to  get  them  together? 

Mr.  Martel:  So  the  children  suffer  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  before  me  a  docu- 
ment called  Interim  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of 
Behavioural  Modification  which  applies  to  the 
minister's  mental  retardation  schedule  1 
facilities;  and  the  minister  also  has  guidelines 
that  came  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  I 
want  to  ask  the  minister  whether  what  he  is 
telling  us  today  means  that  he  has  one  set 
of  criteria  for  the  use  of  behaviour  modifica- 
tion in  the  ministry's  own  institutions  and  a 
second  less  stringent  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  behaviour  modification  techniques  in 
children's  mental  health  centres.  Because  that 
is  what  it  sounds  like  he  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  that  is  not  what  I 
was  saying. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  is  it  the  minister  is 
saying? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Solicitor  General 
has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked  previously. 

MUNICIPAL  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion asked  of  me  by  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  ( Mr.  Roy ) .  He  is  not  in  the  House  and 
he  hasn't  been  here  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
want  to  reply  while  it  is  still  hot. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  with  the  Attorney 
General   (Mr.  McMurtry ) -on  the  same  trip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  asked  me  a  question 
regarding  provincial  policy  on  fighting  fires 
near  the  border  of  a  municipality,  based  on 
an  incident  which  occurred  on  March  7  last 
involving  the  Rideau  and  Gloucester  fire 
departments. 

On  that  occasion,  a  building  in  Gloucester 
township  caught  fire  but  residents  initially 
called  the  Rideau  fire  station  just  across  the 
municipal  border.  The  Rideau  firefighters 
responded  to  the  alarm  but  when  they  real- 
ized the  fire  was  in  an  adjoining  munic- 
ipality they  relayed  the  call  to  the  Gloucester 
department.  The  Gloucester  department  ar- 
rived some  12  minutes  later  and  extinguished 
the  blaze. 
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That  was  a  rare  and  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. It  is  most  unusual  for  the  first  depart- 
ment at  the  scene  not  to  begin  fighting  the 
fire  immediately  and  there  have  been  many 
examples  of  co-operation  in  situations  like 
this  throughout  the  province. 

While  I  recognize  that  fire  protection  is 
basically  a  municipal  responsibility,  my  min- 
istry has  been  working  through  area  co- 
ordinators to  draft  agreements  between 
neighbouring  municipalities  to  provide  this 
added  protection  in  borderline  areas.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  Gloucester  and  Rideau  had 
not  entered  into  such  an  agreement  prior  to 
March  7. 

The  fire  marshal  has  discussed  this  situa- 
tion with  both  municipalities  involved,  and 
an  interim  agreement  has  been  reached 
which  will  lead  to  a  permanent  agreement 
dealing  with  such  situations  in  that  area. 

OFFTRACK  BETTING 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Solicitor  General.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  small  harness  racing  tracks 
such  as  Hanover  and  Owen  Sound  and 
Orangeville  would  be  hard  hit  if  offtrack 
betting  was  legalized  by  a  substantial  drop 
in  attendance  at  the  track  when  betting  could 
be  done  at  home,  why  is  the  minister  en- 
couraging and  supporting  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  a  change  in  the  Criminal  Code 
to  allow  for  offtrack  betting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  may  know  there  was  a  task  force 
studying  offtrack  betting  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  that  report  indicated  there  wouldn't 
be  any  severe  effect  to  the  smaller  race- 
tracks if  this  system  was  brought  into  On- 
tario. It  would  indicate,  first  of  all,  that 
there  would  be,  over  a  period  of  time,  sub- 
stantial revenue  to  the  province  resulting 
from  offtrack  betting  and  that  although 
initially  there  may  be  some  slump  in  attend- 
ance figures  at  the  smaller  tracks,  after  a 
year  or  so  this  would  pick  up  and  in  the  long 
run  the  system  would  benefit  even  the  smaller 
tracks  in  the  province. 

Mr.  McKessock:  That  certainly  isn't  the 
evidence  that  my  constituents  have  been  giv- 
ing me.  But  a  further  supplementary  to  that: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  going  to  the  horse 
races  in  these  smaller  places  brings  out  the 
aspect  of  sport  and  entertainment  rather  than 
gambling,  does  the  minister  not  feel  that  by 
allowing  offtrack  betting  he  is  only  encourag- 
ing and  promoting  the  evil  side  of  horse- 
racing,  which  is  gambling? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Culture  and  recreation. 


An  hon.  member:  No  beer  in  the  ball  park 
but  you  can  have  offtrack  betting,  is  that  it? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Has  the  minister  an 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Once  you  are  stamping  out 
sin  you  might  as  well  be  complete. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  the  submission  to  the  federal 
government  did  the  minister  make  any  pro- 
vision for  assuring  that  the  smaller  tracks 
would  be  financially  potected,  by  working 
out  some  kind  of  formula  to  at  least  match 
current  gates  and  receipts,  so  they,  in  fact, 
will  not  suffer  in  the  interim  period  which 
the  report  indicated  would  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
some  time  since  we  spoke  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  regarding  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Criminal  Code.  We  indicated  as 
a  result  of  our  task  force  report  what  we 
felt  could  be  done  that  would  avoid  the 
problems  or  the  fears  of  the  smaller  tracks. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  would  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  type  of  betting,  in  the  tote 
and  in  all  ramifications  of  handling  funds 
from  offtrack  betting  so  that  we  were  satis- 
fied from  the  information  we  had,  particu- 
larly from  other  jurisdictions,  that  the  smaller 
tracks  wouldn't  suffer. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer. 

When  the  Treasurer  announced  his  work- 
ing committee  on  property  tax  reform  in 
January  he  said  in  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment and  if  I  may,  I'll  quote: 

"In  Metro  Toronto,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  apartment  buildings  which  have 
major  tax  decreases  the  net  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal is  an  increase  in  taxes  on  single- 
family  dwellings."  And  he  went  on  to  say: 
"Increases  in  average  taxes  on  single-family 
dwellings  are  not  acceptable  to  me  and  I'm 
therefore  asking  the  working  group  to  come 
up  with  some  alternative  for  Metro  which 
will  avoid  this  result." 

In  view  of  the  reported  fruits  of  the  work- 
ing committee,  to  the  effect  in  Saturday's 
Star  that  400,000  Metro  homes  faced  enor- 
mous tax  increases,  may  I  ask  the  Premier 
whether  he  will  assure  us  that  his  reported 
proposals  will  not  be  the  basis  of  any  prop- 
erty tax  reform;  and  will  he  tell  us,  secondly, 
when  he  intends  to  come  up  with  the  pro- 
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posals  promised  January  4  by  the  Treasurer 
in  that  statement? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
thought  I  had  partially  answered  this  earlier. 
I  want  to  re-emphasize  what  I  said  earlier, 
that  this  is  a  committee  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment to  report;  it  is  not  a  government  report. 
Second,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the 
member's  leader  one  of  the  complications, 
because  quite  obviously  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  one  aspect  if  it  turns  out  to  be  accu- 
rate. I  am  just  guessing  that  he  may  not  be, 
as  has  been  reported,  ready  to  jump  in  and 
support  one. 

I  challenge  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  to  accept  then  the  other  principles. 
These  would  lead  to  a  problem  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  with  a  single-family  home 
owner. 

The  point  I  was  endeavouring  to  make  is 
that  it's  great  to  be  on  the  side  of  one  aspect 
of  a  potential  report,  but  please  would  he 
also  show  the  same  enthusiasm  for  other  parts 
of  the  report  which  might  not  be  quite  as 
politically  acceptable? 

Quite  obviously  he  is  not,  in  any  way,  in 
tune  with  his  colleagues  who  asked  the  pre- 
vious questions  this  afternoon.  He  is  not  in 
support  of  a  great  additional  burden  on  the 
single-family  home  owner,  so  quite  obviously 
he  recognizes  that  the  report  we  are  about 
to  receive  has  to  be  assessed  very  carefully 
before  any  determination  is  made. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Don't  play  games. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  just  trying  to  do 
the  responsible  thing.  Listen- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  McClelland:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  have 
a  little  bit  of  order? 

Let  me  ask  the  Premier  again— I  think  it 
has  been  asked  four  times.  He  can  ramble  all 
around  but  he  still  hasn't  answered  the  ques- 
tion. When  is  he  going  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  proposal  that  is  equitable  both  to 
tenants  and  to  single-family  properties,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  working  committee 
has  failed  to  do  what  he  said  it  was  going 
to  do  in  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  really  very  impressed 
that  the  hon.  member  has  seen  a  working 
committee's  report.  They  haven't  finished  the 
report.  How  he  has  seen  it,  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  can  only  tell  him  that  it  isn't  finished. 
That's  all  I  have  been  trying  to  say  here  for 
some  time  this  afternoon.  It's  taking  me  a 
little  longer  than  usual  to  say  let's  wait  until 
we  get  the  report.  Let's  not  deal  with  a 
speculative  story. 


In  terms  of  a  supplementary  from  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George,  there  are  some  of  her 
colleagues  who  have  been  pressing  for  market 
value  assessment. 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  the  Premier  about  Ontario's  policy  con- 
cerning immigration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment (Mrs.  Birch)  has  recently  tabled  in  the 
Legislature  a  letter  that  she  sent  to  Ottawa 
stating  that  Ontario  has  no  policy  in  this 
regard,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  half  the 
immigrants  to  Canada  come  to  this  province, 
can  the  Premier  inform  the  House  why  his 
cabinet  has  not  taken  the  opportunity  to  work 
within  the  federal  framework  as  three  other 
provinces  already  have  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
is  a  very  fair  question  to  ask.  I  would  just 
ask  the  Ottawa  member  to  go  back  a  little 
bit  in  the  history  of  this  and  to  recognize 
that  constitutionally  immigration  has  been 
and  still  is  primarily  a  federal  responsibility. 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  the  position  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  would  substan- 
tially depart  from  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  what  other 
provinces  have  done.  In  the  period  of  time 
in  front  of  us  the  government  of  Canada,  I 
assume,  will  be  laying  out  before  the  people 
of  Canada  some  constitutional  proposals.  Our 
own  advisory  committee  on  Confederation 
will  be  making  certain  suggestions.  The  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  and  this  govern- 
ment have  communicated  to  Ottawa  on  the 
basis  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  said  to  us 
that  there  will  be  meetings  on  the  constitu- 
tion, I  believe  in  September  of  this  year.  We 
are  saying  let's  wait  and  have  those  dis- 
cussions. We  really  get  down  to  a  question  of 
paramountcy  and  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

I  would  express  a  personal  opinion  at  this 
time—and  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood, 
as  I'm  not  being  critical  of  what  other  prov- 
inces have  done— in  saying  there  has  to  be  a 
uniform  policy  or  approach  to  immigration. 
We  have  said  we  will  co-operate  because  we 
do  have  a  very  major  portion  of  the  immi- 
grants coming  into  this  province.  We  want  to 
see  more  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  the  services  we  can  provide.  I  would 
have  to  go  on  record  at  a  preliminary  stage 
as  not  being  enthusiastic  about  10  different 
or  separate  immigration  policies,  where  if  a 
person  is  going  to  be  admitted  to  this  country, 
the  rules  of  admission  should  have  some  re- 
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Iationship  as  to  whether  or  not  he  comes  into 
Nova  Scotia  or  into  Ontario. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  being  critical  be- 
cause we  haven't  opted  for  a  greater  deter- 
mination in  the  field  of  immigration  and  don't 
set  up  our  own  immigration  policy  that  could 
be  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  Canada, 
then  I  will  accept  that  criticism.  Our  approach 
has  been  that  we  want  to  see  a  national  ap- 
proach and  we  want  to  be  co-operative.  We 
think  there  are  many  areas  yet  to  be  improved 
upon.  But  before  we  get  into  a  question  of 
a  debate  on  distribution  of  powers,  concur- 
rency or  paramountcy,  let's  leave  that  for  the 
overall  discussions  that  probably  and  hope- 
fully will  be  commencing  this  fall. 

I  think  in  summary  that  is  the  approach 
we're  taking.  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  it's  a  proper  approach  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  M.  Davidson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Philip, 
from  the  standing  administration  of  justice 
committee  presented  the  committee's  report, 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  to  revive  John  A.  Schmalz 
Agencies  Limited; 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  to  revive  Hare  Transport 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  to  revive  A.  C.  Mclntyre 
Motors  Limited; 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  to  revive  Beaver  Construc- 
tion (Ontario)  Limited; 

Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  to  revive  Salsberg's 
Smoke  and  Gift  Shop  Ltd.; 

Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  to  revive  MacLellan 
Construction  Limited  as  P.  W.  MacLellan 
Construction  Inc. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  Loubill 
Hobbies  and  Sports  Limited. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  Elgie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  57, 
An  Act  respecting  Proceedings  on  behalf  of 
Children  who  are  Maltreated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Elgie:  If  I  may,  on  this  occasion  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  who  has 
also  endorsed  the  principle  of  this  bill  and 
is  lending  his  support  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  specifically 
authorize  the  official  guardian  to  act  as  next 
friend  and  to  bring  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
a  child  who  has  been  physically  or  emo- 
tionally maltreated  by  his  or  her  parents  or 
some  other  person.  The  bill  places  a  duty 
upon  the  official  guardian  to  bring  proceed- 
ings to  obtain  compensation  for  the  child, 
unless  the  official  guardian  decides  that  in 
the  circumstances  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  child.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  a  Children's  Aid  Society  or  Crown 
Attorney  shall  report  information  to  the 
official  guardian  concerning  possible  cases 
or  physical  or  emotional  maltreatment  where 
the  society  or  Crown  Attorney  has  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
maltreatment  has  occurred. 

The  bill  substitutes  the  concept  of  physi- 
cal or  emotional  maltreatment  in  place  of 
the  concept  of  ill  treatment  as  defined  in 
the  Child  Welfare  Act. 

GOOD  SAMARITAN  ACT 

Mr.  Haggerty  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
58,  An  Act  to  relieve  Persons  from  Liability 
in  respect  of  voluntary  Emergency  Medical 
and  First  Aid  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  persons  from  liability 
in  respect  of  voluntary  emergency  first  aid 
assistance  or  medical  services  rendered  at 
or  near  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  other 
sudden  emergency. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

(continued) 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

On  vote  804,  supply  and  services  program; 
item  6,  government  mail  services: 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  we  are  on  the  vote  pertaining 
to  the  Legislature?  Is  that  correct?  Legis- 
lative services? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Government  mail  services. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Government  mail  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mail  services. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Sorry.  No,  I  am  not  on 
that. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  That's  m-a-i-1. 
Mrs.  Campbell:   It's  also  m-a-l-e. 
Items  6  and  7  agreed  to. 

On,  item  8,  legislative  services: 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  on  several  occasions  for  answers  from 
the  minister  with  reference  to  legislative 
services.  Unfortunately,  to  date  I  have  not 
had  a  complete  answer.  I  would  like  to 
know  at  this  time  if  the  minister  is  able  to 
answer  those  questions. 

I  would  like  to  know  also  if  he  would  be 
in  a  position  now  to  advise  us  on  the  mat- 
ter of  messenger  services  as  they  relate  to 
the  Legislature.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  services  in  this  building  and  about  the 
approach  of  this  ministry  to  this  building. 

I  raised  a  question  in  the  House  some 
time  ago  with  reference  to  a  dangerous 
situation.  I  would  like  the  minister  to  re- 
spond to  that  and  to  say  what  steps  he  is 
taking  to  ensure  that  school  children  in  the 
building  shall  not  be  subjected  to  dangerous 
conditions. 

In  the  ongoing  debate  about  this  build- 
ing, the  fact  that  the  minister  has  not  as  yet 
freed  up  areas  of  this  building  so  that  we 
may  look  to  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
committee  rooms  for  the  work  of  this  Legis- 
lature is  something  that  should  be  explained. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  in  this  House 
are  entitled  to  have  an  answer  as  to  why 
this  minister  has  not  followed  the  commit- 
ment of  his  predecessor  with  reference  to 
the  freeing  up  of  space. 
[3:30] 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  questions  I  have. 
When  I  have  the  answers  to  those,  perhaps 
I  will  be  able  to  proceed.  Those  questions  I 
would  like  an  answer  to  now,  since  we  are  in 
the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Number  one,  the 
answer  to  the  question  that  was  put  on  the 
order  paper,  to  which  I  tabled  an  interim 
answer  on  March  15— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  —I  have  just  sent 
my  staff  after  it;  it  is  somewhere  along  the 
way.  I  may  have  it  in  five  minutes  or  10 
minutes,  but  I  will  file  it.  It  was  brought  up- 
to-date  again  last  Thursday  and  signed  and 
it  s  on  the  way  from  the  office. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  waiting  for  the  formal  answer,  could 
the  minister  himself  advise  as  to  whether  he 
really  has  studied  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Act  as  it  pertains  to  his  function? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  answer  is  yes. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  Then  could  he  elaborate  on 
his  position  vis-a-vis  this  building  as  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  In  response  to  the 
hon.  member,  yes.  I  am  well  aware  of  sections 
93  and  94  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act.  I 
am  well  aware  that  section  93  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  this  room  we  are  in,  right  here,  is 
under  the  Speaker,  and  any  other  portion  of 
this  building  that  is  declared  to  be  under  the 
Speaker  by  order-in-council.  There  are  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  building  that  are  under 
Mr.  Speaker  by  order-in-council.  I  could  pro- 
duce maps— I  don't  have  them  here,  but— yes, 
we  do  have  them  here.  If  anyone  is  in  doubt, 
for  instances  on  the  lower  floor,  there  are 
the  members'  dining  room,  the  post  office,  the 
cafeteria,  the  pages'  area.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  come  up  to  the  main  floor,  and  the  main 
entrance  into  the  building  comes  under  the 
Speaker. 

The  leader  of  the  official  opposition  and  his 
offices;  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; the  offices  of  Mr.  Speaker  and  his  staff; 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fleming;  the  office  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  this  building  are  all 
under  Mr.  Speaker. 

Coming  up  to  the  floor  where  we  are 
today- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  And  the  committee  rooms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  committee  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  yes.  Committee  rooms  1  and 
2— are  those  the  numbers?— in  the  west  hall- 
way. 

We  come  to  the  main  floor  here,  and  the 
Legislature,  the  office  of  the  government  whip, 
the  government  caucus  room,  Her  Honour's 
area  all  come  under  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  go  to  the  next  floor  up  and  there,  sev- 
eral rooms  that  are  under  the  Speaker  are 
taken  up  by  the  press.  There  is  another  group 
of  rooms  that  are  taken  up  by  the  press  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  an  area  just  across 
the  way  that  is  taken  up  by  Hansard.  There 
is  the  Liberal  caucus  on  the  third  floor. 

We  get  up  to  the  fourth  floor  and  there  is— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  How  about  the  NDP? 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  NDP  are  mostly 
in  the  north  wing- 
Mr.  Martel:  In  the  basement! 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Did  you  say  "win"  or 
"wing"? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  know  your  building, 
all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Their  offices,  there 
are  three  of  them,  are  also  under  Mr.  Speaker. 
Now  I  know  that  I  have  missed  some  minor 
areas,  but  mostly  I  have  named  the  general 
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areas  that  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Speaker. 

Next,  the  hon.  member  asked  about  the 
safety  of  students  visiting  here.  Since  the 
accident  last  week,  all  lights  have  been  in- 
spected and  we  believe  they  are  secured.  I 
was  not  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time  that 
you  are  referring  to  but  my  staff  assure  me 
that  they  have  checked  all  of  this  area  out. 

If  I  might  make  my  position  quite  clear  to 
this  House,  I'm  well  aware  of  the  commit- 
ment given  to  the  members'  services  commit- 
tee in  the  late  part  of  1977  by  my  predeces- 
sor. Just  to  restate  that,  he  suggested  that 
there  could  be  125  offices  in  this  building  for 
125  members.  That  was  my  understanding  of 
his  method.  We  have  gone  into  it  in  quite  a 
bit  of  detail.  We  have  looked  at  the  north 
wing.  When  one  tries  to  restructure  the  north 
wing  to  give  each  member  a  window,  to  which 
I  think  they're  entitled— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  isn't  your  business  to 
look  at  the  north  wing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  That's  debatable.  It 
is  my  business  to  see  that— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Only  on  your  part,  not  on 
anybody  else's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It's  my  business  to 
see  that  the  private  members  have  appropriate 
housing,  whether  it's  within  this  building  or 
wherever  it  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Turn  it  over  to  the  Speaker 
then. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  it  is  Mr.  Speaker's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Before  I  plan  on 
making  any  changes,  my  plan  is  to  have  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  125  offices.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  a  member  is  elected 
here  he  should  be  able  to  come  here  in  dig- 
nity. He  should  have  an  office  that's  appropri- 
ate to  the  position  he's  holding.  I  still  declare 
that  there  must  be  125  private  members' 
offices.  That's  my  position. 

At  the  moment,  from  the  studies  I  have, 
we're  from  30  to  40  offices  short. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  my  friend  from  St. 
George,  I  have  been  involved  in  this  mess 
for  some  three  years. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  didn't  create  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  problem  is  not  going  to 
resolve  itself,  I  suggest  to  my  friend  the 
minister,  until  this  Legislature  is  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Speaker,  the  entire 
facility  totally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Never. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Solicitor  General  inter- 
jects. I  would  ask  the  Solicitor  General  to 
read    standing    rule    43    of    the    provisional 


orders.  I'm  sure  he  hasn't  read  it,  so  I'll  read 
it  for  him  just  to  refresh  the  minister's 
memory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Would  you  want  that  if 
you  were  the  government? 

Mr.  Martel:  Standing  rule  43,  the  pro- 
visional rule,  says:  "It  is  noted  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  known  its  position  on  the 
proposal  that  Mr.  Speaker  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  full  legislative  building,  following 
the  presentation  of  the  final  report  of  the 
select  committee."  The  final  report  of  the 
select  committee  was  received  by  the  govern- 
ment over  a  year  ago. 

When  are  you  prepared  to  tell  us  what 
you're  going  to  do?  That's  one  of  the  pro- 
visional rules.  Until  Mr.  Speaker  has  full 
charge  of  this  building,  those  members  in  the 
opposition  are  going  to  get  short  shrift  when 
it  comes  to  space. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Sure. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  office  happens  to  be  the 
smallest  one  in  the  building.  It's  10  feet  by 
10  feet. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  it  that  big? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  can't  even  move 
around— 

Mr.  Martel:  I  had  difficulty  getting  the 
squawk  box  put  in  it  because  they  couldn't 
find  space  to  put  the  squawk  box  in  it  was 
so  small. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  what?  That  is  not 
allowed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  squawk  box? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  little  squawk  box  where 
you  listen  to  what's  going  on  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It's  so  small  they  couldn't  find  space 
for  it  in  my  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Those  are  not  permitted. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You're  not  supposed  to  have 
that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He's  a  House  leader. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  friend  wakes  up  in  the 
back.  There  are  some  perks  that  come  with 
this  onerous  responsibility,  one  of  them  being 
a  squawk  box  and  another  a  glass  of  water 
served  to  your  desk  without  requesting  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  If  they  wanted  to  bug 
your  office,  they  couldn't. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  couldn't  find  a  place 
for  the  device. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  would  be  no  room 
for  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  tell  my  friend  the  minister 
that  this  is  not  going  to  change  because  there 
is    always    that    suspicion    that    there    isn't 
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neutrality  being  offered  from  Government 
Services.  A  musical  chairs  game  goes  on  with 
ministers  who've  occupied  that  seat.  There's 
no  fairness  in  terms  of  how  that  space  is 
being  allocated.  Over  the  years  it's  been  a 
titantic  struggle  to  get  adequate  office  space, 
as  all  of  the  members  know  in  here. 

There's  equality  and  there  are  those  who 
are  more  equal  than  others.  Depending  on 
where  you  sit  in  the  Legislature,  the  equality 
takes  hold. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  his  caucus  might 
want  to  change  their  caucus  room  with  ours, 
where  meetings  have  to  be  held  with  some 
of  us  hiding  behind  posts.  My  friend,  the 
Chairman,  would  recognize  that  when  his 
party  occupied  that  caucus  space  some  mem- 
bers were  behind  the  posts.  There  is  an  in- 
adequate amount  of  space  for  a  third  caucus 
room.  You  huddle  in  that  stupid  little  room 
down  in  the  basement  where  the  pillars  pre- 
vent the  setting  up  of  proper  meeting  facil- 
ities. That  goes  on. 

I  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Speaker  were  in  charge 
of  the  building  there'd  be  something  called 
neutrality  around  here.  The  Speaker  has  to 
be  neutral  and  he  has  to  treat  everyone  in 
the  same  light.  We  might  play  musical  chairs 
but  not  with  the  Ministers  of  Government 
Services.  We  might  play  musical  chairs  with 
the  caucus  offices  and  send  all  the  Tories 
down  to  the  basement  for  a  while  where  they 
could  play  behind  the  posts  for  a  while. 

It  doesn't  work  that  way  and  it  won't 
work  that  way,  because  there's  a  pecking 
order.  I'm  afraid  any  semblance  of  neutrality 
goes  out  in  favour  of  government  members. 
I  know  what  the  minister  is  going  to  say  to 
me.  He's  going  to  say:  "I  can  recall  way  back 
after  the  1975  election  when  the  Liberals 
could  have  had  the  third  floor  or  the  fourth 
floor  and  we  had  to  send  our  members  up 
there  because  they  didn't  want  to  move.  The 
Liberal  members  chose  to  go  in  the  back." 
That  of  course  was  to  get  all  the  Liberal 
members  together.  In  those  days  you  could 
have  sent  the  19  back-benchers  from  the 
Tories  up  there  and  they  would  have  all  been 
together. 

You  can't  send  any  caucus  up  there  other 
than  caucus  members  who  like  to  be  together 
in  one  space.  You're  going  to  have  to  clear 
the  joint  out  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
I'm  afraid  that  is  not  going  to  occur  as  long 
as  we  have  to  hassle  and  wrestle  with  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  who  don't  deal  in  a  fair 
and  neutral  way   about   this  building. 

I  believe  this  minister  is  being  very  prac- 
tical when  he  says  he  feels  that  members 
are  entitled  to  adequate  space.  I  know  the 
member's  record  over  the  years  in  trying  to 


improve  conditions  for  back-benchers.  But 
they  might  move  you,  Lome,  God  forbid, 
before  you  get  this  work  done.  They  might 
move  you  and  then  they  might  put  someone 
back  in  there  who  says  "no." 

For  us  over  here  to  simply  go  on  blind 
faith  is  totally  ridiculous,  because  this  rule 
has  been  in  the  provisional  rules  for  over  a 
year.  There  was  a  special  debate  last  fall, 
for  well  over  half  an  hour  late  one  Thursday 
night,  when  the  new  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck)  took  off  the  gloves  with  some 
of  his  colleagues.  There  wasn't  a  minister  in 
the  House— you'll  recall  it,  I  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George— and  that's  how  interested 
the  front-benchers  were  in  terms  of  what 
happens  to  the  back-benchers  from  all  parties. 
I  suggest  that  the  person  who  will  be 
able  to  rule  on  this  fairly  will  be  the  Speaker. 
I  suggest  that  the  only  way  we're  going  to 
break  the  back  of  this— I'm  not  sure  what 
one  calls  it- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  It's  called  an  impasse. 
Mr.  Martel:  Impasse— is  that  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  we  move  a  private 
member's  bill  which  will  say  that  the  build- 
ing comes  under  the  Speaker.  Then  the  Tory 
members- 
Mr.  Ashe:  Veto  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  —will  have  a  choice:  To  stand 
and  veto  it— my  friend  is  right,  to  veto  it— or 
they  can  stand  like  men  and  say  that  all  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  the  same  facilities  and 
not  just  a  chosen  few. 

I'd  like  to  see  you  stand  on  that  one,  and 
you're  going  to  get  your  opportunity,  my 
friend.  I  tell  you  now,  you're  going  to  get 
your  opportunity.  This  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  My  friend  might  not  be  aware  of 
it— the  one  who  made  the  interjection— I  guess 
he's  from  Durham  somewhere.  A  one-tripper, 
I'm  told,  Lome— just  a  short  overnight  guest. 

Mr.  Samis:  Durham  West. 

Mr.  Martel:  For  his  benefit,  in  other  juris- 
dictions the  Speaker  happens  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  entire  building.  You  might  check  it 
out  before  you  interject.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons comes  under  Mr.  Speaker  Jerome— the 
total  facility  comes  under  Mr.  Speaker 
Jerome,  not  just  bits  and  pieces.  What  we  are 
doing  is  ad  hoc-ing  this  building  to  death. 

[3:45] 

There  is  a  select  committee  report.  That 
select  committee  was  chaired  by  the  former 
Mr.  Speaker  Morrow.  The  present  Minister 
of  Revenue  and  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  were 
also  on  that  committee.  There  were  three 
Conservatives  on  that  committee,  my  friend 
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from  St.  George  and  I,  and  another  Liberal 
and  another  New  Democrat.  That  committee 
produced  a  unanimous  report  which  called 
for  space,  like  yesterday,  for  members;  and  it 
listed  those  people  who  must  vacate  the 
building  at  last. 

Is  it  a  building  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  is  it  a  building  for  everyone  else? 
Occupying  the  office  that  I  shared  on  the  third 
floor  a  number  of  years  ago,  with  five  of  us 
in  it,  was  the  former  Sergeant-at-Arms.  He 
had  that  office  where,  for  my  first  two-and- 
a-half  years,  five  of  us  had  it.  That  is  where 
he  used  to  change.  I  mean  no  disrespect  for 
the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  or  for  the 
man  who  held  it;  he  needs  space.  I  simply 
make  the  point  that  where  five  members  of 
the  Legislature  shared  that  office,  one 
Sergeant-at-Arms  held  that  office  when  I 
went  to  the  north  wing.  That's  how  space  is 
allocated  around  here;  and  it  is  because  a 
series  of  ministers,  one  after  another,  be- 
grudgingly  and  with  great  reluctance  and 
resistance,  have  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  a  little  space  at  a  time. 

The  whole  building  is  out  of  whack.  It's 
nuts.  The  place  is  decaying.  It  certainly 
isn't  a  building  I  am  proud  of,  even  in  terms 
of  its  appearance.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  this  building.  It  is  now  changing;  the 
paintings  have  been  cleaned,  maybe  as  a 
result  of  our  report.  What  about  the  his- 
torical significance  downstairs?  It  is  void  of 
any  real  Ontario  down  there.  We  are  now 
changing  a  few  of  the  displays.  In  fact,  the 
first  changes  in  displays  came  within  the  last 
year.  I  think  they  had  been  there  since  I 
came  in  1967.  There  isn't  a  mural  that  de- 
picts Ontario  down  there,  is  there? 

We  have  the  two  rooms  that  haven't  been 
changed  since  1967  and  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  year  of  Confederation.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  arti- 
facts in  there  in  that  10-year  period.  What 
a  magnificent  historical  building  for  the 
capital  of  Ontario,  the  biggest  and  the 
richest  province  in  Canada!  I  want  to  tell 
you,  as  the  Camp  commission  wrote,  that 
we  could  spend  $28  million  on  an  Ontario 
Place  and  we  could  build  a  Hydro  build- 
ing; but  to  let  the  building  that  houses  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  seat  of 
government  in  Ontario,  to  decay  is  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Ministry  of  Government 
'Services   and   this   government. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  appeals  to 
anyone.  You  can  bring  the  students  in  here; 
and  I  have  talked  to  many  of  them  after 
they  have  left:  there  isn't  a  thing  that  im- 
presses them.  It  wouldn't  take  much  imag- 
ination   to    put,    down    in    those    hallways, 


things  that  are  significant  about  Ontario's 
past  and  present  and  to  make  it  a  place  that 
students,  rather  than  being  herded  here, 
would  want  to  come  on  their  own  to  see. 
That  could  be  done  with  only  a  little 
imagination. 

One  can  move  from  issue  after  issue  on 
this  building— from  services  to  the  members, 
who  have  always  ranked  last  around  here, 
to  the  things  you  see,  whether  it  be  paintings 
or  displays,  or  to  committee  rooms. 

The  select  committee  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  talking  about  committee  rooms,  in- 
dicating that  where  this  building's  administra- 
tion office  is  should  be  a  committee  room. 
We  suggested  that  you  tear  out  a  partition 
and  make  committee  rooms  1  and  2  into  a 
large  committee  room,  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  delegation  that  might  be  here 
for  hearings. 

We  have  had  the  problem  on  more  than 
one  occasion  where  we  couldn't  get  people 
into  the  building,  so  we  have  had  to  go  over 
to  the  Macdonald  Block  to  try  to  get  dele- 
gates in  to  attend  when  certain  bills  were 
being  discussed  or  certain  committee  meet- 
ings were  going  on. 

I  was  on  the  committee  that  studied  the 
Inco  layoffs,  and  we  were  shuffled  around 
like  a  deck  of  cards.  We  were  in  committee 
room  2,  we  were  in  committee  room  3  and 
we  were  in  the  Macdonald  Block;  my  God, 
it  was  like  musical  chairs.  You  never  knew 
from  one  day  to  the  next  where  your  next 
meeting  was  going  to  be  held. 

Not  so  with  other  people.  I  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  the  cabinet  knows  where  it  is 
going  to  hold  its  cabinet  meeting  every 
Wednesday,  they  don't  play  musical  chairs; 
but  for  a  standing  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature,  hell,    anything   goes. 

It  has  got  to  stop.  It  has  just  got  to  stop; 
and  it  is  not  going  to  stop  until  the  Speaker 
is  in  charge  of  the  building,  because  he  is 
going  to  rule  it  fairly.  He  is  going  to  say 
that  this  building  is  for  members  of  the 
Legislature;  it  is  for  people  in  this  Legis- 
lature to  do  the  job  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  whom  they  represent. 

But  no;  we  get  a  series  of  Ministers  of 
Government  Services  who  are  reluctant  even 
to  look  at  this  building,  and  when  they  do  I 
am  afraid  their  neutrality  isn't  there.  As 
I  say  to  the  minister,  you  can  talk  about 
committee  rooms,  you  can  talk  about  caucus 
rooms,  you  can  talk  about  the  decor  around 
this  place,  the  historical  nature  of  the  build- 
ing, what  we  see  in  the  halls;  the  Legisla- 
ture itself— in  fact  if  you  look  over  on  this 
side  of  the  Legislature  you've  got  to  almost 
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crawl  on  top   of  one  of  your  colleagues  to 
get  into  your  chair. 

We  recommended  some  changes  in  here; 
when  are  you  going  to  act?  Morrow  has  now 
been  out  of  the  building  for  two  years. 
That  was  what  he  thought  would  be  one 
of  the  final  tributes  to  Don  Morrow,  that 
you  in  fact  just  might  do  some  of  those 
things. 

In  fact  it's  so  bad:  In  the  first  report  of 
the  select  committee  we  suggested  some- 
thing about  television,  and  in  that  time  we 
managed  to  get  that  gaudy-looking  mess  up 
there  in  place;  and  since  then  we  haven't 
done  a  thing  except  add  three  more 
cameras,  we  now  have  seven.  About  per- 
manent fixtures  for  placement  of  the 
cameras  and  the  ongoing  dialogue  as  to 
how  you  make  this  assembly  a  place  where 
the  cameras  can  operate,  where  you  don't 
swelter  under  the  lights;  nothing  ever 
changes  around  here. 

You  can  build  the  Hydro  building,  you  can 
build  all  kinds  of  places  across  the  way,  put 
up  new  towers  and  improve  the  thing;  but 
you  can't  put  air-conditioning  in  this  build- 
ing, which  was  recommended.  In  fact,  if  you 
were  to  ask  the  deputy  minister,  it's  been  on 
the  books  now— I  guess  the  Morrow  report 
recommended  it  for  three  years;  and  long 
before  that  it  was  calculated  what  the  costs 
would  be  to  bring  in  air-conditioning. 

But  again,  members— why?— why  are  we 
going  to  do  it  for  members?  But  we  can  find 
money  for  everything  else. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  looking  for 
palatial  offices.  I  am  just  a  little  tired  of  my 
10-by-10  cubicle.  As  House  leader  I  can't 
even  bring  in  more  than  two  colleagues  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  business  because  it  only 
holds  two  additional  chairs.  I  can't  ask  my 
caucus  to  find  space  because  it  means  I  have 
to  start  shifting  someone  else  and  we  don't 
know  where  we  are  going  to  shift  them  to 
make  an  office  big  enough  so  I  can  do  my 
duties  as  House  leader.  I  can't  say  anything 
to  them  because  we  just  don't  have  it. 

It  goes  on.  You  see  until  you  make  up  your 
mind,  I  say  to  the  minister,  it  isn't  just  a  case 
of  arguing  who  is  going  to  get  X  number  of 
feet  now.  Until  this  building  is  turned  over 
to  the  Speaker  then  in  fact  we  are  out  of  luck. 
It  might  necessitate  a  floor  of  offices  in  the 
building  next  door— what  do  they  call  it,  the 
Ferguson  Block  or  the  Mowat  Block  or  what- 
ever it  is?  The  Whitney  Block;  it's  just  across 
the  street,  the  Whitney;  the  underground 
gives  access  to  it.  You  might  need  that  space. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  the  minister  is  going 
to  hold  true  to  his  word  that  if  we  need  125— 
that  wasn't,  by  the  way,  the  recommendation 


of  the  Morrow  report.  I  understand  why; 
some  cabinet  ministers  now  do  some  of  their 
business  at  Queen's  Park.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  want  sessional  offices— because  you  see 
members  are  here  full  time,  it  isn't  just  a 
sessional  office  for  them,  it's  a  full-time  office. 
Maybe  the  answer  is  to  find  25  offices,  as 
sessional  offices,  in  the  next  building  for  all 
the  cabinet  so  that  they  don't  have  to  run 
so  far. 

But  many  of  the  cabinet  ministers  have 
offices  right  across  the  way.  Why  do  they 
need  another  office  in  here?  In  fact,  that's 
the  conclusion  the  select  committee  came  to. 
I  believe  it  was  the  present  Minister  of 
Revenue  who  said  "We  really  don't  need  it." 
I  say  to  the  minister  in  all  honesty,  there 
were  sessional  offices  under  a  minority  govern- 
ment which  a  minister  did  not  occupy  once 
in  a  whole  session.  You  might  say  we  need 
125  offices.  I  don't  want  to  do  a  cabinet 
minister  out  of  an  office,  but  they  have  got  to 
be  utilized.  Or  let  them  have  second  kick  at 
the  can.  That's  part  of  the  fairness.  The 
sessional  offices  are  down  there  and  they  are 
empty  most  of  the  time  and  unfortunately 
that's  where  the  fairness  doesn't  come  in. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  St.  George  that's 
why  there  is  no  fairness  about  this  place. 
There  are  sessional  offices  which  are  never 
used  to  this  day.  So  other  people  work  under 
squalid  conditions  in  the  back  while  there  is 
all  kinds  of  space  which  sits  totally  empty 
or  is  used  very  seldom.  That's  why  the  Con- 
servative members,  to  their  credit,  said  in  all 
fairness  we  only  need  eight  sessional  offices 
for  cabinet  ministers,  and  only  two  for  parlia- 
mentary assistants.  That  was  during,  I  remind 
the  minister,  a  minority  government  situation. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  unfair  but  I  am  saying 
to  you  that  the  needs  are  for  those  members 
who  are  here  daily— not  just  on  a  sessional 
basis.  The  need  is  for  those  who  do  their 
work  from  here. 

If  that  includes  a  cabinet  minister  who 
wants  to  be  here  all  the  time,  let  him  move 
his  whole  office  here.  But  if  it's  merely  a 
sessional  office,  where  he  is  only  in  it  part 
time— to  receive  delegations  because  he  can't 
be  too  far  away  from  the  House  when  a  vote 
is  going  to  be  taken— then  surely  the  block 
next  door  would  suffice. 

We  say  we  should  do  as  they  do  in  Ottawa, 
where  the  Speaker  is  responsible  for  that 
building  which  comes  under  the  Speaker.  It 
won't  change  under  the  present  system.  We 
will  wait,  and  we  will  fight  a  little,  as  we 
play  musical  chairs  as  to  who  are  going  to 
move  out. 

The  select  committee  had  no  illusions  as  to 
who  should  move  out.  We  listed  them  and 
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said  these  are  the  people  who  go.  It  wasn't  a 
question  fox  the  select  committee  who  had 
rights  in  here.  We  determined  who  had  the 
rights  in  here  and  it  was  the  members  first. 
Next  in  the  pecking  order  were  those  people 
we  needed  around  here  for  support  staff.  But 
when  you  start  talking  to  Government  Serv- 
ices, "sorry,  it  just  doesn't  work  that  way." 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  minister  alone. 
There  have  been  five  in  that  position  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  How  do  you  get  enough 
continuity  around  the  joint  to  get  a  decision 
made?  The  present  minister  might  be  gone 
tomorrow;  or  if  not  tomorrow  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  McCague  was  there  what— four  months, 
three  months?  He  even  lasted  less. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  the  minister  say 
to  me,  "I'm  not  going  to  concern  myself  at 
all  about  this  space;  in  fact  all  I  am  going  to 
do  as  minister  is  to  find  space  for  those  people 
whom  you  are  going  to  move  out.  I  am  going 
to  follow  provisional  rule  43,  and  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  the  Premier  that  we  accept  the 
Morrow  report  and  we  turn  over  the  building 
to  come  under  the  Speaker." 

Maybe  you  could  answer  for  me  why  it  is 
that  you  hang  onto  the  building  so  desper- 
ately. Why  is  it  that  the  government  doesn't 
want  to  relinquish  its  control  of  this  building, 
which  in  parliamentary  tradition  comes  under 
the  Speaker?  It  does  not  come  under  Govern- 
ment Services.  Maybe  the  minister  could 
answer  that.  Could  I  get  the  minister  to 
answer  why  the  government  won't  relinquish 
its  hold  of  this  building? 

[4:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  First,  may  I  answer 
the  hon.  member?  He  referred  to  the  tele- 
vision up  here.  He  referred  to  the  crowded 
conditions  across  the  way  and  over  here.  This 
room  has  been  under  the  Speaker  for  two 
years  and  what  has  he  done  about  it?  You 
say  that  the  Speaker  is  going  to  do  everything. 
What  has  he  done?  He's  had  two  years;  I've 
had  11  weeks  now,  last  week  it  was  10. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  are  not  counting 
weeks,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Pretty  near.  You  get 
some  time  built  up  to  make  the  numbers  big. 
I  haven't  counted  them  up  in  days. 

That  is  my  number  one  answer.  As  to  the 
number  two  answer:  I  made  it  quite  clear 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  intention  of  turn- 
ing over  something  that  only  does  half  a  job. 
I  say  to  you,  and  I  told  you  at  a  meeting  one 
night  a  week  ago,  that  we  can  find  something 
less  than  100  rooms  here  to  do  125  members 
and  that's  not  acceptable  to  me.  I'll  stick  to 
that. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  The  Morrow  report  sug- 
gested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  Morrow  report 
suggested  that  certain  members  should  have 
an  office  here.  The  minister  previous  to  me 
made  a  commitment  that  there  be  125  offices 
for  125  members;  I  stand  behind  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  also  made  the  com- 
mitment that  he  would  get  them  out  in 
February. 

Mr.  Martel:  Will  you  add  to  the  building 
then?  If  the  space  isn't  there,  as  you  say, 
for  125  members,  then  is  it  the  government's 
intention  to  add  to  the  building?  Maybe  the 
hon.  minister  would  tell  me  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  minister  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  govern- 
ment. I  certainly  have  ideas  and  plans  of  my 
own,  but  I'm  not  ready  to  divulge  them 
today.  I  will,  once  the  government  has  dealt 
with  it.  I  say  to  you  there  are  not  sufficient 
rooms  in  this  building  to  accommodate  the 
members  in  the  way  I  think  they  should  be 
accommodated.  I  don't  think  you  should  have 
an  office  10  feet  by  10  feet.  I  had  one.  I 
don't  know  what  number  you've  got,  but  I 
had  an  office  in  the  north  wing  which  was 
about  10  feet  by  10  feet.  It  is  not  the  type 
of  office  a  member  of  this  Legislature  should 
have. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  see  another  game  being 
played  on  this.  The  Morrow  report,  which 
studied  it  carefully,  said  there  were  adequate 
facilities  for  about  100  members.  There  were 
some  renovations  that  could  be  made  which 
would  provide  some  more  space;  not  a  lot,  but 
more.  We  did  the  calculation  on  500  square 
feet  and  found  500  square  feet  for  about  100 
members. 

The  minister  has  to  answer  one  of  two 
things.  Is  he  prepared  to  either  build  or  is 
he  prepared  to  sequester  part  of  the  building 
next  door  and  add  it  to  the  complex  which 
is  known  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 
tario building? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He's  not  prepared  to  do 
anything. 

Mr.  Martel:  As  long  as  we  play  the  little 
war  of  about  125  members  for  140  square 
feet,  which  we  know  isn't  there,  we  can  play 
the  game  until  hell  freezes  over. 

You've  got  to  tell  us  what  you  are  prepared 
to  do.  You  still  won't  answer  the  question  I 
raised.  Why  is  it  that  the  government  itself 
refuses  to  bring  under  the  Speaker  a  building 
that  should  under  parliamentary  procedures 
practised  in  other  jurisdictions  come  under 
the  Speaker?  Why  is  it  that  Government  Serv- 
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ices  wants  to  hang  on?  You're  making  a  deci- 
sion that  affects  everyone  else's  life  in  here. 
That's  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  Speaker 
who  is  neutral. 

For  the  10  years  that  I've  been  here,  that's 
all  we've  ever  heard.  We've  heard  the  same 
prattle.  We're  going  to  get  it  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  down  the  road  or  sometime.  There 
is  always  somebody  who  gets  the  short  end 
of  the  stick.  It  isn't  the  civil  service.  In  Ot- 
tawa, Hansard  is  off  two  blocks  from  the  main 
building.  All  the  equipment  that  Hansard 
uses  is  not  even  in  the  same  building.  There's 
whole  series  of  services  that  might  partially 
be  shipped  across  the  way. 

It  is  only  going  to  come  when  the  govern- 
ment says,  "We  are  going  to  do  it,"  but  no 
one  wants  to  make  that  commitment  yet. 

I  listened  for  10  years  in  this  House  as 
minister  after  minister  told  us  they  could  not 
close  the  Don  Jail.  Do  you  recall  that, 
Margaret? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  I  am  sure  my  friend  the 
minister,  who  is  here  before  me,  heard  it 
from  ministers  before  him.  Then  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  took  over 
as  minister  and  overnight  he  said:  "I  am  clos- 
ing the  Don.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  she's 
closed." 

When  are  we  going  to  get  a  Minister  of 
Government  Services  who  gets  up  in  his 
place  and  says,  "In  six  months,  we  are  going 
to  have  equal  space  for  all  the  members;  and 
it  doesn't  matter  who  I,  as  minister,  have  to 
turf  out  on  their  ear  because,  the  members 
have  waited  long  enough  for  adequate  com- 
mittee rooms,  for  adequate  caucus  rooms  and 
for  adquate  office  space"?  And  when  will 
we  get  a  minister  who  is  going  to  say,  "We 
are  going  to  fix  up  those  committee  rooms 
so  that  they  have  proper  facilities"?  You 
have  been  to  the  committee  rooms;  they  are 
a  disgrace.  The  microphones  are  falling  over. 
If  you  move  your  foot  to  the  left,  you  knock 
the  microphone  off  the  table  and  on  to  the 
floor.  I  have  never  seen  much  a  madhouse. 

The  select  committee,  of  course,  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  very  appropri- 
ate, rather  inexpensive  committee  rooms,  with 
all  the  wiring  built  into  the  tables  so  that  you 
don't  knock  the  microphones  off. 

I  always  chuckle  when  I  go  to  committees 
and  I  see  the  people  from  the  civil  service— 
I  really  feel  sorry  for  them— because  there 
they  are  at  the  back.  The  minister  has  his 
12  at  the  front,  the  rest  of  the  people  from 
that  particular  ministry  are  sitting  at  the  back 
with  a  pile  of  books  on  their  knees  because 
there's  no  place  for  them  to  put  their  books 


down  and  work  with  them  properly.  When 
they  are  asked  to  give  an  answer,  they  have 
to  come  up  and  stand  over  a  microphone, 
because  they  don't  have  a  microphone  to 
speak  into,  or  they  are  told:  "Come  up  to 
the  front  and  give  an  answer  so  you  can 
speak  into  something."  How  stupid,  how  back- 
ward, how  medieval  have  we  become  that 
we  put  people  through  that  kind  of  exercise 
when  they  come  to  the  Legislature  in  Ontario? 

It  has  got  better  for  the  members.  We  used 
to  sit  that  way  too.  We  now  get  an  old  table, 
but  the  microphones  fall  off  it.  But  there  they 
are,  the  civil  servants  with  stacks  of  books  on 
their  knees,  trying  to  do  the  business  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  trying  to  find  re- 
sponses in  committee  after  committee. 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  let  loose  about 
what  I  really  think  of  this  madhouse.  What 
is  it  about  the  functioning  of  the  assembly 
of  Ontario  that  makes  everything  so  bloody 
backward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Cut  loose  today.  It's 
a  great  day. 

Mr.  Martel:  Today?  No,  I  haven't  cut  loose 
yet  today.  It's  total  insanity  when  you  see  the 
legislation  that  goes  through  here  and  the 
consideration  of  the  estimates  that  we  do;  it's 
done  in  the  most  archaic  fashion  going,  with 
high-priced  people  sitting  with  books  on  their 
knees  because  they  don't  have  a  table  to  put 
the  crazy  stuff  on.  You  bring  people  in  to 
make  representation  and  they  haven't  got  a 
place  to  sit  properly;  there  they  sit  with  stuff 
on  their  knees.  When  I  remember  the  various 
bills  that  have  gone  through  in  some  of  the 
committee  rooms,  my  God,  it's  such  a  dis- 
grace. 

There's  also  no  French  translation,  by  the 
way.  I  will  tell  you  where  there  is  French 
translation  in  this  building.  I  didn't  know 
about  it.  The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag. 
Do  you  know  where  there's  French  transla- 
tion? In  the  Premier's  office,  in  the  cabinet 
office.  If  the  francophones  come  in,  instant 
translation  is  available,  but  not  for  the  rest 
of  the  peasants  around  here. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Not  for  the  members. 

Mr.  Warner:  Double  standard. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  down  there.  There's  no 
instant  French  translation  here,  and  there's 
none  downstairs,  but  there  is  over  there. 
That's  called  part  of  the  fairness  again  you 
see.  It's  called  equality,  some  being  more 
equal  than  others.  It  depends  on  which  side 
of  the  House  you  sit  on.  In  fact,  it  breaks 
down  even  further  than  that.  It  depends  on 
whether  you  sit  in  that  first  12  or  14  benches 
in  the  front  row,  and  about  12  more  in  the 
second  row.  They  are  more  equal  than  every- 
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one.  As  for  the  rest,  considering  what  people 
are  subjected  to  in  this  place  to  try  to  con- 
duct a  $14-billion  operation,  we  operate  under 
some  of  the  most  medieval  conditions  going. 
One  wonders  why  it  is  so  in  Ontario,  but  you 
can't  get  anyone  to  change  it.  You  can't  keep 
a  minister  around  long  enough  to  get  the 
seat  warm;  you  just  keep  moving  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  Musical  chairs. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  a  revolving  door. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  think  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  deplorable.  I  think  it  is  stupidity  that 
we  can  conduct  our  business  in  this  fashion. 
For  the  amount  of  money  we  suggested, 
committee  rooms  could  be  repaired.  I  say 
to  you  that  none  of  it  is  going  to  occur;  or 
if  it  does  it  will  be  haltingly,  with  great  re- 
sistance every  inch  of  the  way  to  try  to 
bring  this  into  some  kind  of  semblance.  Like 
my  friend,  I  have  been  in  a  number  of  coun- 
cil halls  over  the  years  in  city  halls.  There 
is  just  nothing  that  compares  to  committee 
room  1  for  hearing  delegations.  That  is  a 
spectacle.  Then  you  go  to  committee  room 
2  and  it's  just  as  bad.  If  you  go  to  committee 
room  3  upstairs  it  is  the  same. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  about  room  228? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  go  to  228  and  it's  the 
same  junk.  Microphones  fall  over  if  you  move 
too  quickly.  If  the  tape  comes  off  the  floor 
it  gets  disconnected  so  you  have  got  to 
wait  for  it  to  be  put  together  so  Hansard  can 
carry  it.  What  in  hell  gives?  In  all  seriousness, 
what  gives  in  this  madhouse  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature operate  have  to  be  so  archaic?  Is  there 
that  much  lack  of  concern  for  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There's  no  respect  for  the 
legislative  process,  that's  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Again  I  point  out  to  you 
that  Camp  was  very  succinct.  He  said  isn't  it 
strange  that  you  can  build  an  Ontario  Place; 
isn't  it  strange  that  you  can  build  a  Hydro 
building;  isn't  it  strange  that  you  can  have 
all  these  wonderful  places?  But  in  the 
nation's  capital,  the  building— and  what  were 
the  words  he  used?— looks  like  an  old  railroad 
station. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  entrance  is  like  an  old 
railroad  station.  Maybe  some  people  wanted 
to  tear  down  Union  Station  so  they  could 
send  up  some  of  the  old  benches  so  that  we'd 
have  some  in  the  front.  Somebody  would  have 
to  give  them  to  us  before  we  got  adequate 
facilities  down  there. 

Why  does  it  operate  thus?  Why  are  com- 
mittee rooms  so  lousy?  Why  do  you  refuse  to 


put  in  air  conditioning?  Why  does  this  go 
on  forever  and  ever  and  ever?  This  ain't 
the  good  old  days  of  Les  Frost  when  you  sat 
here  for  eight  weeks  and  then  walked  out 
and  the  place  shut  down.  There  are  com- 
mittees that  meet  here  all  summer.  There 
are  committees  that  meet  here  in  winter 
when  the  House  isn't  in  session.  This  is  a 
much-used  building;  and  nothing  changes. 

While  my  friend  means  well,  I  suggest  to 
him  that  if  the  Morrow  report  is  followed 
and  if  it  costs  $20  million  to  fix  this  place 
up,  if  you  don't  do  it  pretty  soon  it's  going 
to  cost  even  more.  I  believe  Mr.  Thatcher 
told  us  when  he  appeared  before  the  select 
committee  that  the  cost  of  air-conditioning 
then  as  opposed  to  now  would  be  much 
greater  today. 

Have  you  looked  at  some  of  the  offices 
lately?  I  am  impressed  with  what  I  see  in 
the  entrance  and  with  what  a  little  bit  of 
paint  can  hide— and  paint  can  hide  a  lot  of 
ills.  But  you  have  only  to  go  behind  and  pull 
the  curtain  open.  Behind  the  curtain  you 
see  down  the  sides  of  the  windows  all  the 
wires  and  the  pipes.  I  say  this,  through  the 
Chairman,  that  if  the  city  of  Toronto  sent  its 
bylaw  inspectors  in  here  they  might  put  the 
sad  news  to  us  about  the  hookups  one  sees 
in  summer  as  wires  run  along  the  pipes  and 
down  the  windows.  It's  like  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Watch  that  chandelier. 
It's  going  to  come  down  on  the  minister. 

Mr.  Martel:  As  I  say,  it  would  cost  maybe 
$15  million  or  $20  million  to  put  it  in  shape, 
but  it  has  got  to  be  done  because  it  is  just 
deteriorating  further. 

[4:15] 

So  I  come  back  to  my  point.  I  say  to  the 
minister  you've  got  to  abide  by  rule;  you've 
got  to  tell  us,  under  standing  rule  43,  what 
the  government  intends  to  do.  It's  there  and 
that's  over  a  year  old.  You've  played  games 
with  us  long  enough.  You've  got  to  tell  us 
when  you're  going  to  put  in  adequate  com- 
mittee rooms,  when  you're  going  to  find- 
maybe  you'll  tell  us  that  you're  going  to 
change  caucus  rooms  with  us  for  a  while  and 
you're  going  to  send  the  Tories  down  to  the 
basement  to  hide  behind  the  posts  so  that  we 
can  have  a  caucus  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  friend  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  says,  "no."  That's  what  I  mean:  In  this 
building,  under  Government  Services,  that's 
why  there  are  those  who  are  more  equal  than 
others— my  friend  from  the  Sault  nods  his 
head  in  agreement;  I  want  to  put  that  on 
record. 
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There  are  those  who  are  more  equal  than 
others.  Until  the  Speaker  gets  in  charge  of  the 
building,  totally,  then  that  system's  going  to 
prevail.  What's  going  to  change  it  then?— my 
friend  from  the  Sault  shakes  his  head— what's 
going  to  change  it? 

I  say  to  you,  I  want  some  very  clear 
answers  from  the  minister  on  committee 
rooms,  on  caucus  rooms,  on  rooms  for  mem- 
bers; whether  the  minister  is  prepared  to  take 
part  of  the  block  over  there  and  assign  it  to 
the  Speaker. 

And  finally,  the  fifth  one,  why  does  the 
government  refuse  to  turn  this  building  over 
and  bring  it  under  the  Speaker's  jurisdiction, 
as  was  suggested  by  Morrow  and  as  is  part 
of  provincial  Tule  43? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  hon.  member  and  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  poor  conditions  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  the  accommodations  for  the 
members,  I  have  certainly  made  my  position 
quite  clear  and  that  is,  appropriate  accom- 
modation for  125  members. 

With  respect  to  the  committee  rooms,  they 
have  been  under  the  Speaker  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Martel:  All  of  them? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Only  the  two  down- 
stairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  two  you  were 
referring  to;  committee  rooms  1  and  2,  are 
under  the  Speaker.  Has  he  prepared  them  as 
you  want?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  restate  my 
position  that  I  am  ready  to  do  everything— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  didn't  answer  his 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.   Henderson:   —within  my  ability 
to   supply   125  members  with  the  necessary 
office  space- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  still  haven't  answered  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  —for  them,  for  the 
secretary  and  for  the  research  officer  as  was 
suggested.  No  one  at  this  stage  has  shown  me 
that  there  is  room  to  do  that  in  this  building. 
Until  I  get  that  assurance  I'm  not  ready  to  say, 
"Take  it  and  do  the  best  you  can."  That's 
not  good  enough  for  me.  I  want  there  to  be 
sufficient  room  for  the  125  members  when 
I'm  ready  to  turn  it  over. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  just  saying  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  this  grand  old  building,  if  I  may. 
I've  listened  to  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
make  some  of  his  remarks.  I  think  he's  rather 
overstated  the  case. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  can't. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  think  so;  come  with 
me. 


Mr.  MacBeth:  He  has  said  some  rather  dis- 
paraging things  about  this  building;  that  it 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  a  state  of  disrepair. 

Mr.  Warner:  So  are  some  of  the  Tory 
members. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  I  think  that  it  is  in  remark- 
ably good  repair  and  that  it  is  far  from  a 
state  of  collapse;  I  trust  it  will  be  here  for 
many  years  to  come. 

He  suggests  the  whole  building  should  be 
under  the  Speaker.  I  would  question  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  this 
building,  it  was  once  the  entire  government 
establishment,  not  only  for  the  House  but  for 
the  members- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  It  still  is  under  government 
establishment. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  —and  for  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government.  We've  long  since  out- 
grown that  and  it  may  be  that  the  time  will 
come  when  this  will  be  purely  a  building  for 
the  House  and  the  servants  of  the  House. 

But  I  think  differently  from  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East.  He  says  no  progress  has 
been  made.  I  think  in  the  short  period  that 
I  have  been  here  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  objective  that  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  is  seeking.  He 
talks  about  under  the  Speaker  a  more  fair 
distribution  would  be  made,  and  he  talks 
about  the  caucus  room  that  the  NDP  present- 
ly have,  but  I  would  remind  him  that  when 
the  PC  caucus  was  considerably  bigger  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time,  when  we  had  some 
seats  over  on  the  other  side  as  well,  where 
the  member  is  presently  sitting. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  good  old  days,  eh? 

Mr.  MacBeth:  I  was  over  there  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rump,  and  that  was  our  caucus 
room,  down  in  the  basement  of  the  north 
wing. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  had  both  then;  we  didn't 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  We  couldn't  use  that  one; 
there  were  too  many  for  us  to  use  this 
one,  that  was  the  only  one  that  we  could 
use  and  it  served  us  very  very  well.  It  is 
fine  to  want  all  of  these  new  things,  but 
before  I  get  onto  the  desire  of  wanting  all 
these  new  things,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
some  very  important  decisions  were  also 
made  in  that  basement  room.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  I  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
looking  into  the  building  of  this  new  Hydro 
building.  We  sat  down  there  all  one  sum- 
mer. It  might  have  been  nice  to  have  the 
building  air-conditioned  and  to  have  had 
a  little  better  electronic  system  than  we 
had,   but  it  didn't  stop  us  from  coming   to 
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some  pretty  good  decisions  that  have  served 
admirably  well. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
better  facilities,  but  I  think  that  we're  pro- 
ceeding with  it  as  quickly  as  the  economy 
of  this  province  can  do  so.  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  the  people  out  on  the  streets  who  pay 
the  taxes  and  who  look  at  the  establish- 
ment that  we  do  have  here  are  not  satis- 
fied that  we  as  members  are  pretty  well 
treated.  I  think  if  my  friend  was  taking 
his  case  out  to  the  streets,  they  would 
probably  tell  him  to  stay  right  where  he  is 
in  his  little  10  by  10  office  or  go  back  to 
Sudbury.  I  don't  want  to  add  that  latter, 
go  back  to  Sudbury,  where  they've  got  lots 
of  room- 
Mr.  Martel:  Sure  you  would,  John,  but 
you  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  I  simply  say  that  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  this  is  a  good  old  building. 
I'll  be  happy  when,  in  due  course,  it  is 
turned  over  to  this  House,  the  servants*  of 
this  House  and  the  members  of  this  House; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  think  we've  got  to 
let  our  purse  decide  when  that  can  be  done. 
I  would  urge  upon  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  don't  be  in  a  rush  to  give 
the  member  from  Sudbury  everything  he's 
asking  for. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
and  put  this  into  some  kind  of  perspective 
if  I  can.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  member  from  Sudbury  East  has  a 
10  by  10  office,  as  opposed  to  other  mem- 
bers including  myself  who  have  large  offices 
which  are  useful  to  us  when  we  have  dele- 
gations. I  think  that  if  the  case  were  taken 
to  the  people  on  the  street  they  would 
wonder  why  a  government  back-bencher 
should  have  so  much  better  accommodation 
than  a  member  of  either  the  Liberal  or  the 
NDP  caucus.  I  think  they  would  wonder 
why  there  were  special  services  for  govern- 
ment members  which  were  not  available  to 
the  opposition. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  the  Morrow 
committee  was  looking  through  this  building, 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  member  of 
staff  from  Government  Services.  I  think  his 
remark  reflects  exactly  what  the  opposition 
sees  in  the  way  the  ministry  perceives  this 
building.  As  we  proceeded,  we  asked  this 
particular  staff  person,  "How  did  you  allo- 
cate space  in  this  building"?  I  hope  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  will  correct  me  if 
I'm  wrong,  but  I  recall  his  answer  was: 
"We    put    the    Liberals    here,    we    put    the 


NDP  there,   and  we  put  our  members  over 
here." 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right;  "our"  members. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  is  the  way  this 
ministry  views  the  accommodation  for  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  members  of  the  opposition  are  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  have  this  type  of 
mentality  look  at  the  services  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  the  public  as  far  as  this  build- 
ing goes. 

The  Clerk  has  his  role,  his  jurisdiction 
with  reference  to  committee.  He  has  a  right 
and  an  obligation  to  provide  meeting  rooms 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  government 
scheduling  of  business  in  this  House.  I  sat 
here  one  day  and  had  a  notice  of  a  meeting 
of  the  members'  services  committee  retracted 
from  my  desk,  because  there  had  to  be  a 
change  in  the  committee  room  in  which  we 
were  to  sit. 

Let's  just  leave  out  for  the  moment  the 
matter  of  space  for  the  members.  Let  us 
look  at  the  needs  of  this  Legislature  for  de- 
cent space  for  committee  rooms.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  all  these  things  have 
been  under  Mr.  Speaker.  The  administra- 
tion office,  I  am  sure,  is  under  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  how  is  that  space  to  be  vacated  if  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  is  con- 
templating the  total  use  of  this  building 
before  he  moves  them  out? 

Mr.  Speaker  cannot  move  that  group 
out.  The  Minister  of  Government  Services 
must  make  that  accommodation  available. 
But  until  he  concedes  the  allocation  of 
members'  space  is  none  of  his  business— if 
he  understands  anything  of  the  precincts  of 
this  House,  he  has  to  understand  that  he  has 
or  should  have,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
allocation   of  space. 

Certainly  if  the  government  has  deter- 
mined that  a  cabinet  minister  must  have  two 
offices  rather  than  one,  unlike  the  other 
members  who  work  here  all  the  time,  then 
of  course  the  government  ought  to  pro- 
nounce that  policy  and  not,  with  respect, 
just  the  Minister  of  Government  Services. 
That,  I  respectfully  suggest,  is  not  the  de- 
cision of  the  minister,  but  rather  a  decision 
of  the  government;  and  nobody  else  has 
said  anything  about  that. 

The  minister  obviously  has  not  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  Morrow  report  or  he 
simply  ignores  it,  which  I  suppose  is  par 
for  the  course.  But  the  Morrow  report  fol- 
lowed the  Camp  commission  report;  in  both 
cases  these  reports  were  on  a  tripartite  basis. 
Then  the  Minister  of  Government  Services, 
who    can    scarcely    call    himself    tripartite, 
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vetoes  those  two  reports,  out  of  hand,  with- 
out debate  or  anything  else. 

Perhaps  the  minister  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  inequities  if  we  turn  to  some- 
thing which  is  simple  of  understanding;  and 
this  is  not  put  forward  by  me  as  of  signifi- 
cance, except  as  it  may  indicate  the  attitude 
of  this  ministry  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. We  have  in  this  building  what  is 
known  as  messenger  services.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  have  six  government  messengers 
who  are  permanent  staff;  and  this  staff  is 
available  only  to  the  government  members. 
Each  of  the  opposition  parties  has  one  person 
as  a  messenger,  and  they  are  not  available 
to  us  except  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

[4:30] 

I  only  bring  this  forward  to  try  to  have  the 
minister  understand  that  we  can  no  longer  sit 
here  and  await  his  pleasure.  When  his  pre- 
decessor was  appointed,  the  members'  serv- 
ices committee,  like  the  members'  services 
committee  today,  was  very  anxious  to  get  on 
with  turning  the  House  over  to  Mr.  Speaker. 
At  that  point  in  time,  I  suppose  I  share  some 
of  the  blame,  because  I  felt  before  we  took 
that  step  we  should  meet  with  the  minister  to 
try  to  see  what  his  thinking  was  and  to  see 
if  we  couldn't  accommodate  some  of  these 
problems.  That  is  what  we  did.  We  met  with 
some  staff  of  the  ministry  who,  regrettably 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  completely  mis- 
understood their  function  vis-a-vis  the  mem- 
bers in  the  House.  However,  we  waited.  We 
accepted  a  commitment  which  was  that  the 
minister  would  begin  removal  of  the  secre- 
tariats in  February.  We  are  now  into  April 
and  we  have  heard  the  minister  state  that  he 
will  be  moving  them  in  August. 

I  would  like  to  hear  how  firm  that  com- 
mitment is  because  we  have  heard  this  for 
so  long.  It's  funny.  The  minister  wants  to 
take  responsibility;  yet  when  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  relocation  of  the  third- 
party  offices  on  the  first  floor  the  ministry 
wanted  no  part  of  it.  It  put  an  impossible 
situation  to  Mr.  Speaker.  He  had  no  way  of 
finding  additional  space.  He  had  to  relocate 
as  best  he  could  within  the  building  and 
within  those  areas  under  his  control. 

I  am  sorry  this  minister  seems  to  feel  that 
until  he  is  totally  satisfied  that  he  can  re- 
locate the  members  nothing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. That  leaves  the  opposition  with  abso- 
lutely no  alternative.  We  have  been  prepared, 
as  the  members'  services  committee,  to  meet 
with  the  minister.  It  is  regrettable  that  he 
has  no  time  to  meet  with  that  committee  in 
an  urgent  fashion,  as  the  committee  sees  the 
urgency. 


I  would  like  the  minister  to  explain  that 
simple  point  about  messenger  service  and 
how  his  philosophy  looks  at  that  kind  of 
service.  Then  perhaps  everyone  can  begin  to 
understand.  There  seems  to  be  two  alterna- 
tives. I  was  present  when  the  minister  ap- 
peared at  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy.  I 
came  away  from  the  meeting  with  the  feeling 
that  what  the  minister  would  really  like  to  do 
is  have  the  government  take  over  the  legis- 
lative building  and  farm  everybody  else  out, 
all  of  the  other  legislative  people  out  of  the 
building.  He  was  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  Hansard.  He  wasn't  prepared  to  look 
at  anything  that  might  free  up  space.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  he  hasn't  even  any  suggestion  as 
to  how  he  could  free  up  space  to  meet  his 
preconceived  idea  of  what  should  happen  in 
this  building. 

I  regret  it,  because  I  can  see  nothing  but 
a  collision  course  from  the  way  we  are 
moving.  I  had  hoped  we  might  be  able  to 
come  to  some  land  of  resolution  of  the  matter 
without  going  on  a  confrontation  or  collision 
course.  I  would  like  to  see  the  minister's  bill 
pass  through  this  House,  but  personally  I 
can't  support  his  bill  until  he  is  in  a  position 
to  honour  the  commitment  to  the  House  and 
the  members'  services  committee.  It's  most 
unfortunate.  I  would  suspect  that  no  one  in 
the  opposition  could  support  that  piece  of 
legislation  with  so  adamant  a  stand  by  the 
minister.  What  a  pity  if  that  were  defeated 
in  the  House  because  the  minster  was  not 
prepared  to  look  at  what  the  situation  really 
is.  That  piece  of  legislation  should  pass. 
There  is  nothing  very  dreadful  about  that 
legislation,  except  that  it  doesn't  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  this  building. 

I  would  think  that  the  minister  himself 
would  be  embarrassed  that  he  is  unable  to 
provide  committee  rooms  to  Mr.  Speaker  and 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  enable  the 
business  of  this  House  to  be  carried  forward 
appropriately,  and  to  allow  the  members 
of  the  public  the  opportunity  to  attend  at 
these  committees  as  they  are  entitled  to  do. 

One  might  almost  think  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  want  the  public  to  attend  these 
committee  rooms  and  these  committees,  be- 
cause how  are  they  to  find  out  where  the 
committees  are  going  to  sit  when  they  change 
at  the  very  last  minute,  from  day  to  day, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  ministry  to  pro- 
vide the  space. 

The  minister  also  said  they  examined  the 
lights  to  ensure  that  this  smashing  of  the 
globe  would  not  occur  again.  Isn't  that 
strange!  Our  information  is  that  that  globe 
has  been  broken  time  and  time  again— not 
because   of   the   fixture   but   because   of   the 
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vibration  on  the  stairway.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  minister  or  his  ministry  really 
has  addressed  that  problem.  Perhaps  that  is 
something  they  should  be  doing,  since  main- 
tenance is  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services'  role  in  this  building.  That 
would  be  where  the  ministry  should  put  its 
main  thrust,  and  leave  the  members'  services 
to  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Clerk,  where  they 
properly  belong. 

Could  I  have  an  answer  about  the  mes- 
senger service  and  some  of  these  other  things? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  minister 
wish  to  reply  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  hon.  member,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  messenger  service  is  avail- 
able to  all  three  caucuses. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  All  right.  My  staff 
inform  me  that  it  is  available. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  How  do  we  get  the 
service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  will  certainly  check 
that  out. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight  on  what  I 
said  to  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy.  I 
want  the  hon.  member  to  listen,  because  she 
was  at  that  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  made  it  quite  clear 
that  before  I  had  any  intention  of  making 
any  changes,  I  was  going  to  have  the  assur- 
ance that  there  be  125  offices  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature.  Until  I  could  have 
that  assurance,  I  had  no  intention  of  changing 
the  order  in  council  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form. 

I  also  made  it  quite  clear  that  my  present 
plans  were  well  under  way  to  move  the 
secretariats  out  during  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  it  was  not  the  latter 
part  of  August.  It  was  August. 

Mr.   Warner:    Originally   it   was   February. 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  All  right,  if  you 
want  to  say  August,  fine.  I  made  it  quite 
clear;  the  hon.  member  sat  there  that  night 
and  was  well  aware  of  what  I  said.  Apparent- 
ly she  didn't  hear  me. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  I  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  She  must  have 
attended  the  committee  and  was  not  listening 
to  what  was  happening. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  heard. 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
ceived a  request  from  the  Clerk's  office  about 
two  weeks  ago,  asking  if  I  would  be  avail- 
able to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  'hon.  member.  I  was  told  it 
would  have  to  be  on  a  Thursday  morning 
and  I  suggested  at  that  time— that  day,  it 
was  a  Monday  morning— that  I  would  be 
available  on  April  27.  That's  the  first  Thurs- 
day morning  that  I  have  available.  I'm  sure 
that  has  been  conveyed  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mrs.   Campbell:   Yes,   for  a  whole  month. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  certainly  concur  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury East  and  the  member  for  St.  George. 
I'm  concerned  about  a  principle  as  well. 

In  the  response  the  minister  gave,  he  has 
included  a  couple  of  times  now:  "I  will  wait 
until  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  space  for 
125  members."  What  bothers  me  about  that 
is  that  surely  it  is  an  entirely  correct  prin- 
ciple that  the  building  comes  under  the 
Speaker,  that  the  members  represent  the  con- 
cerns of  the  three  parties  on  the  members' 
services  committee,  and  that  that  committee 
be  engaged  in  the  business  of  trying  to  sort 
out  the  needs  of  the  members  within  the 
confines  of  this  building.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  proper  thing  to  do.  It  seems  to  be 
the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 

If  we  follow  the  minister's  logic  and  his 
reasoning  about  him  having  to  satisfy  himself 
with  respect  to  the  space  for  125  members, 
what  on  earth  is  the  point  of  having  a  mem- 
bers' services  committee? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
very  first  thing  that  has  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  government  and  the  other  two  parties 
is  that  the  building  in  its  entirety  will  come 
under  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  the  members' 
services  committee  will  then  go  about  its 
business  of  trying  to  satisfy  the  needs  first,  of 
the  members  and,  secondly,  of  those  support 
services  which  are  important  to  the  operation 
of  the  Legislature— such  services  as  Hansard, 
obviously,  the  legislative  counsel  and  other 
offices  which  are  so  important  to  our  work 
here. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  isn't  the 
burning  issue  of  the  day.  The  people  out  in 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  did  not  elect  me  to 
come  down  and  debate  about  what  items  I 
should  or  should  not  receive.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  that  the  people  in  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  expect  me  to  discharge  my  duties 
as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  I  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  as  any  other  mem- 
ber in  this  place  to  do  that,  to  do  it  efficiently 
and  effectively.  You  know  that  includes  not 
just   my   office,   but   includes   being   able   to 
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have  reasonable  access  to  the  civil  servants 
and  it  includes  the  civil  service  having  the 
opportunity  to  present  things  in  the  best  way 
possible  during  the  estimates  and  in  other 
proceedings. 

My  good  colleague  from  Sudbury  East 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  the  civil 
servants  are  under  at  the  time  of  those  esti- 
mates. That  affects  me  as  a  member,  as  an 
individual  member,  because  I'm  interested  in 
those  estimates  debates,  and  I'm  interested 
in  being  able  to  share  the  knowledge  which 
those  civil  servants  have  accumulated  over 
time. 

I  think  that  the  Legislature  deserves  a  full 
answer  from  the  minister  on  the  principle  I 
raise.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  follow,  first, 
the  traditions  of  other  Legislatures  and  of 
other  parliamentary  systems  in  having  the 
building  come  under  the  Speaker  and  then 
have  the  members'  services  committee  deal 
with  the  various  aspects  and  being  supported, 
obviously,  through  the  efforts  of  Government 
Services?  No  one  would  expect  otherwise. 

When  the  members'  services  committee  has 
dealt  with  the  matter  of  allocation  of  space 
and  so  on,  obviously,  it's  going  to  need  the 
expertise  and  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services.  I  understand  that  and 
I  think  that  all  the  other  members  do  as 
well,  but  we  can't  do  it  until  we  solve  that 
very  basic  problem,  the  basic  principle  that's 
behind  it. 

I'm  really  quite  shocked  that  the  minister, 
today,  cannot  agree  that  that's  a  proper  and 
fit  principle  to  be  following.  And  I  would 
like  from  him  an  explanation  as  to  what's 
wrong  with  that  principle.  Why  can  he  not 
agree  that  the  building  should  come  under 
the  Speaker  and  that  the  members'  services 
committee  will  then  deal  with  the  matter  the 
best  way  that  they  know  how,  since  it's  a 
three-party  committee?  But  if  he's  going  to 
insist  that  that  can't  happen,  that  he  alone 
has  to  find  the  space  for  the  125  members, 
then  what's  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  with 
the  members'  services  committee?  What's  the 
point  of  that? 

[4:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  response  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  I 
believe  he  is  incorrect  in  his  statement  that 
the  members'  services  committee  has  charge 
of  this  building.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Board  of  Internal  Economy- 
Mr.  Warner:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy- 
Mr.  Warner:  I  did  not  say  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Then  I  misunderstood 
his  most  recent  statements. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  wanted  to 
know  where  she  could  get  these  messengers. 
If  she  phones  5-7842,  I  understand  they  are 
available. 

Mr.  Warner:  When  are  you  going  to  answer 
my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  have  answered  it 
several  times. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  asked  you  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  matter.  Do  you  not  agree  that 
the  basic  principle  is  that  the  building  should 
come  under  the  Speaker?  I  would  like  to 
know,  since  that's  a  principle  followed  in 
other  parliamentary  jurisdictions,  why  can- 
not it  be  so  here  in  Ontario?  I  would  like  a 
straight  answer  to  that  very  simple  basic 
principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  A  very  straight 
answer  is  I  don't  agree. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  have  made  it  quite 
clear. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  don't  intend  to  be 
lengthy  because  we  have  hammered  this  issue 
long  enough  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  suggestions,  hoping  that  we  can 
expedite  the  work  in  the  House.  The  several 
suggestions  I  intend  to  make,  I  think,  are 
very  simple.  They  are  adopted  and  in  use  in 
other  Legislatures  and  I  can't  understand  why 
Ontario  couldn't  put  itself  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury rather  than  in  some  instances  remaining 
so    old-fashioned    and   out-of-date. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  very  much 
in  two  other  Legislatures  I  did  have  a  chance 
to  visit  within  the  last  two  years  was  the  use 
of  an  electric  voting  machine  right  in  the 
Legislature.  The  names  of  every  individual 
there  are  permanently  on  the  board.  There 
is  a  red  button— or  rather  a  red  light  and  a 
green  light  by  the  side  of  the  individual's 
name.  There  are  buttons  on  each  member's 
desk.  When  you  are  supporting  a  certain 
issue  and  the  vote  is  called,  then  all  you 
press  is  the  button,  either  the  red  or  the  green 
button.  Then  that  light  comes  up  opposite 
your  name.  After  the  voting  is  all  over,  the 
Speaker  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  simply  lock  the  machine  and  the  vote 
is  recorded  electronically  right  on  the  score 
board,  so  to  speak. 

Look  at  the  time  we  waste  in  the  House 
in  standing  up,  having  our  name  called  out, 
bowing  to  the  Speaker  and  recording  all  of 
that.  Our  two  clerks  at  the  desk  go  through 
all  of  that  work,  checking  and  rechecking 
their  score  sheets,  when  all  of  this  could  be 
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done  electronically.  It  would  take  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  and  the  business  of  the  House 
could  be  expedited,  we  wouldn't  be  wasting 
that  time. 

I  sat  in  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature 
and  the  Connecticut  Senate  and  I  saw  them 
take  care  of  six  roll-call  votes  inside  of  30 
minutes.  That  included  the  time  they  had  to 
call  in  the  members.  If  they  can  do  it  that 
quickly,  I  think  we  could  adopt  something 
similar  to  that.  I  don't  say  do  it  tomorrow, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  plan  on  implementing 
a  system  like  that.  It  is  so  simple.  Everyone 
visiting  the  Legislature  can  see  on  the  score 
board  just  exactly  how  his  or  her  member 
voted.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

The  press  wouldn't  have  to  be  straining 
their  necks  to  see.  They  would  look  on  the 
score  boards  that  are  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
chamber  or  they  could  get  a  printout  from 
the  clerk's  office.  It's  something  very  simple. 
It  isn't  complicated  and  it  should  be  adopted. 
I  know  you  would  say  we  are  losing  a  lot  of 
the  tradition  and  the  formality,  but  I  think  we 
could  save  the  standing  and  bowing  to  the 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman :  Could  I  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  have  listened  to  see 
how  he  connected  this  up  with  Government 
Services?  This  matter  is  not  under  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services,  it  would  be 
under  the  Office  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  am  talking  about  legisla- 
tive services,  services  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  matter  of  a 
possible  voting  machine  within  this  chamber 
would  come  under  the  Office  of  the  Assembly. 
If  you  can  connect  it  up  with  Government 
Services,  I  would  allow  you  to  continue;  but 
it  would  not  be  under  that  ministry. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:   Under  the  Office  of  the 

Assembly- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Under  the  Office  of 

the  Assembly  and  their  estimates. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  work  in  that,  I  as- 
sume, would  have  to  be  done  under  Gov- 
ernment Services,  the  ministry  would  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Speaker,  arising  out  of  the  estimates  and 
the  standing  general  government  committee, 
if  you  can  wind  up  this  matter  very  quickly 
I  will  allow  you  to  continue. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  given  you  the 
suggestion  there,  Mr.  Minister.  I  hope  your 
officials  look  into  it  and  implement  it  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  think  it  has 
merit. 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  What  jurisdictions 
have  them?  You've  been  in  two. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  have  indicated, 
Mr.  Minister,  it  would  not  be  under  your 
jurisdiction  initially,  only  if  it  is  at  someone 
else's  request. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  had  several  other  items 
I  wanted  to  raise,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  could  arrange  for  a 
committee  to  visit  those  places. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —but  I  will  bring  them 
up  under  the  Office  of  the  Assembly.  Prob- 
ably rightly,  as  you  suggest,  they  belong 
under   the   jurisdiction   of  that  vote. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  thought  of  what  the  minister 
said  as  I  walked  along  the  corridor  and  back 
into  that  big  office  of  mine.  You  heaped  some 
abuse  on  the  poor  Speaker,  because  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  certain  sections  of  the 
building  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  can't  fix  a  com- 
mittee room  that  quickly.  When  you  suggested 
that  a  committee  room  could  be  repaired  and 
the  Speaker  had  not  done  anything  in  two 
years,  you  obviously  were  not  aware  that  in 
order  to  make  any  renovations  or  repairs  on 
the  west  wing  you  have  to  close  the  whole 
wing.  If  you  are  going  to  bring  the  conduits 
in  and  do  all  the  piping  and  the  air-condition- 
ing, it  has  to  be  done  in  that  whole  section 
starting  at  the  top  floor  right  to  the  bottom. 
It  has  been  the  decision  of  your  staff  that  if 
this  building  were  ever  repaired,  they  would 
have  to  shut  that  whole  wing  off  for  roughly 
a  year  and  do  every  floor  at  the  same  time. 

That's  why  you  can't  get  any  proper  Han- 
sard; that's  why  those  committee  rooms  can't 
be  repaired.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
red  herring  you  tried  to  bring  into  it,  that 
the  Speaker  was  responsible  because  he  hadn't 
done  anything  in  the  two  years  that  that  part 
of  the  Legislature  had  come  under  his  con- 
trol. That  can't  be  done  in  isolation,  no  more 
than  this  room  can  be  done  in  isolation. 

In  fact  things  are  so  bad  in  here  that  if 
you  were  to  look  up  on  the  curtain  you  would 
see  that  the  bats  in  the  belfry  are  right  out 
in  the  open,  as  our  friend  sits  on  the  window, 
that's  how  far  this  building  has  degenerated. 
We've  got  bats,  John,  sitting  up  on  the  cur- 
tains; things  are  that  bad. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  You  noticed  where  they  have 
chosen  to  sit,  have  you? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  notice  on  whose  side  of 
the  House  they  are  sitting.  They  are  sitting 
on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Swart:  Your  own  land. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  must  be  a  Tory  bat. 

Mr.  Swart:  All  bats  are  Tories. 
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Mr.  Martel:  He  might  be  as  awake. 

But  it  is  intriguing  that  two  of  you  have 
spoken  today—one  a  former  member  of  the 
cabinet,  one  a  present  member  of  the  cabinet. 
What  both  said  speaks  loads  of  why  things 
have  not  changed  around  here.  My  friend  the 
minister  thinks  it's  his  prerogative.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anybody  else  whether  we 
have  adequate  space;  it's  when  the  man  from 
on  high  deems  it  so  that  things  will  change, 
when  it's  satisfactory  to  him  we  might  get 
proper  conditions. 

That's  precisely  why  the  building  should 
come  under  the  Speaker.  It's  not  when  Lome 
Henderson  thinks  it's  fit  that  we  should  have 
office  space— by  God,  that's  the  last  straw- 
it's  when  the  members  of  this  Legislature 
think  they  need  space  that  there  should  be— 

An  hon.  member:  You're  nobody  Lome. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  should  not  be  left  to  one 
individual  who  repeatedly  said  today,  "When 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  conditions  will  be  met, 
then  you  will  have  office  space."  Well  by 
God,  that's  the  height  of  effrontery,  when 
you're  satisfied  indeed. 

You've  got  some  answering  to  do  for  the 
accusation  you  made  about  the  Speaker,  that 
he  didn't  get  that  building  fixed.  You  had 
better  ask  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  sits  in  front  of 
you,  if  it's  possible  to  do  that  renovation,  one 
room  by  itself,  and  be  prepared  to  tell  me 
that  you  can  get  up  and  do  it,  when  you 
could  tear  out  a  wall— follow  the  Morrow 
report  to  make  that  a  large  committee  room; 
make  it  into  two  when  you  want  it  as  two, 
one  big  single  room  when  you  need  it— 
maybe  you  could  tell  me  that.  The  same  with 
this  building:  Tell  me  how  you  make  the 
necessary  renovations  here  without  doing  it 
in  concert  with  the  costs  we  are  going  to 
incur  to  do  the  entire  building? 

My  understanding,  in  meeting  with  your 
staff  frequently,  was  that  we  would  have  to 
do  it  in  three  stages— that  part  of  the  building, 
then  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  then 
finally  this  part.  The  order  doesn't  matter, 
but  that's  the  type  of  pattern  your  people 
envisage  when  in  fact  you  undertake  it. 

That's  why  the  Speaker  couldn't  make  a 
repair  in  this  building  even  if  he  wanted  to. 
Because  it  would  be  made  in  isolation  and 
wouldn't  fit  in  with  any  plan  whatsoever.  So 
that's  a  bloody  red  herring  and  you  don't 
bring  the  Speaker  in  and  wave  your  damn 
finger  at  him;  it  can't  be  done  because  of 
these  conditions. 

I  don't  say  it  because  the  Speaker  happens 
to  be  a  New  Democratic  member,  because  he 
has  tossed  me  out.  I'm  the  only  member  he's 
had  the  honour  of  tossing— no,  my  colleague- 


Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  my  colleague  and  I  are 
the  only  two  he  has  ever  tossed  out,  so— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  must  be  your  language, 
Elie;  it  must  be  your  language. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  guess  if  I  use  words  like 
that,  Bud,  maybe  it's  out  of  a  little  frustra- 
tion. You  sat  on  that  committee  with  me  for 
a  year.  You  were  delighted  to  get  out  and  off 
to  another  committee  because  the  thing  got 
to  be  a  litde  annoying,  going  over  and  over 
and  over  the  same  things  as  we  tried  to  make 
headway.  I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to 
bail  out.  Maybe  there  were  more  trips  on 
that  other  committee  than  on  ours. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  went  on  to  better  things. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  were  the  only  ones  who 
rewrote  the  rules.  As  we  rewrote  the  rules 
for  the  Legislature,  we  sent  everyone  and  his 
dog  off  somewhere  to  look  at  the  rules  in 
other  places.  The  Globe  and  Mail  isn't  here 
and  that's  unfortunate.  We  could  tell  the 
Globe,  Margaret,  that  our  committee  didn't 
go  anywhere,  save  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  went  to  Ottawa  in  the 
dead  of  winter. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  I  want  to  come  back  to 
my  friend  the  minister  and  ask  him  to  explain 
to  me  how  the  Speaker  could  do  the  type  of 
renovation  that  was  recommended  by  just 
taking  that  one  committee  room  and  doing  it. 
You  tell  me,  because  you  named  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  suggested  that  one  room  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ah,  but  you  had  fun.  Didn't 
you  say,  "Well,  if  you  put  the  entire  build- 
ing under  the  Speaker,  look,  he  hasn't  done 
anything  down  in  the  committee  room  there. 
Why  would  he  do  any  more  with  the  rest  of 
the  building"?  You  had  fun  saying  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  I  wasn't  smart  enough  to 
think  about  it.  I  went  back  to  my  office  and 
I  had  time  to  put  my  thoughts  together. 
That's  why  I  came  back.  Because,  you  know, 
you  have  to  eat  a  little  crow  now. 

Mr.  Worton:  You  shouldn't  have  gone 
away. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wasn't 
intending  to  get  into  this  debate,  but  the 
minister  is  being  fantastically  offensive,  and 
I  think  it  just  should  be  put  on  the  record. 

The  one  thing  that  the  Camp  commission 
said  in  its  report  was  that  it  was  demeaning, 
it   was   eroding   the   integrity   and   the   inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  Speaker 
should  be  running  cap  in  hand  to  get  what 
was  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  one  or  another  minister. 

This  is  an  old  story  around  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  a  time,  maybe  even 
before  you  were  around  here— definitely  be- 
fore you  were  around  here— when  there  was 
a  Speaker  up  there  and  he  was  a  Tory,  who 
was  so  offended  at  the  Premier  of  the  day 
and  his  treatment  of  the  Speaker,  because  he 
thought  he  should  be  a  rubber  stamp  and  do 
just  as  he  was  ordered,  that  he  took  off  his 
three-cornered  hat  and  he  sat  it  on  the  chair 
and  he  walked  out  and  he  never  came  back. 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been 
going  on  vis-a-vis  this  Legislature  and  vis- 
a-vis the  Speaker  and  what  is  so  offensive 
today  is  that  you  have  repeated  it.  You 
haven't  accepted  the  spirit  of  the  Camp  com- 
mission that  this  Legislature  should  be  inde- 
pendent. You're  arrogated  unto  yourself  that 
you  will  make  this  building  available  to  the 
Speaker  when  you  have  had  assurance  that 
there's  space  for  125  members.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it's  none  of  the  minister's  business  how  we 
solve  the  problem  here. 

The  Camp  commission  said  it  should  come 
under  the  Speaker,  and  that  the  Speaker  with 
the  members'  services  committee  should  solve 
the  problem.  You  shouldn't  arrogate  unto 
yourself  the  final  decision.  This  is  the  final 
stage  of  this  holding  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  partisan  hands  of  the  minister,  and  they 
can  do  only  what  you  are  willing  to  concede 
to  them. 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  a  question:  Has 
the  position  you've  enunciated  in  the  House 
today  that  you  will  not  warrant  over  this 
building  until  you  personally— you,  in  your 
great  omniscience— are  satisfied  that  there's 
room  to  provide  the  services  for  125  mem- 
bers—has that  decision  which  you  have 
enunciated  today  got  the  support  of  your 
cabinet  colleagues? 
[5:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  want  125 
members  to  have  accommodation  that  is 
equal  to  the  accommodation  they  are  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  obviously  can't 
answer  the  question,  so  you  continue  to  re- 
peat the  old  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  If  it's  not  available- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Why  don't  you  listen  for  a 
while? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I've  heard  it  three  times 
and  he's  only  repeating  the  same  answer.  He 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  wants  the 
members  to  get  adequate  services.  It's  none 
of  his  business  to  see  that  they  get  them. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  are  totally  lacking  in 
good  manners. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Speaker,  in  fulfilment  of  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Camp  commission,  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  reshaping  of  provisions  around  here  for 
the  operation  of  this  Legislature  should  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker. 

This  partisan  minister  shouldn't  be  hanging 
on  doggedly,  to  the  last,  to  control  of  the 
Legislature  in  terms  of  imposing  his  will  on 
everything  else  that  should  be  going  on  here. 
This  is  a  last  effort  to  hang  on  in  defiance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Camp  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Samis:  Pork-barrelling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  that  it  is  none  of  your  business  how 
this  problem  is  solved.  If  you  are  going  to 
live  up  to  the  Camp  commission  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  the  business  of  the  Speaker  and 
such  committees  in  this  House.  So  I  come 
back  to  my  question— and  I  don't  want  you 
to  repeat  that  you  want  to  see  all  the  mem- 
bers get  it.  My  question  is,  do  you  have 
the  support  of  the  Premier  and  the  cabinet 
in  your  statement  today  that  you  will  not 
hand  it  over  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  enough  space  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  125  members?  Have  you  got  the  support 
of  the  cabinet  in  that  position? 

Mr.  MacBeth:  It  is  the  cabinet's  business 
how  it  is  going  to  be  paid  for. 
Mr.  Gregory:  That's  right. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute.  The  min- 
ister obviously  has  nothing  more  to  say.  I 
doubt  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  cabinet. 
I  for  one  am  going  to  find  out  why  the 
Premier  permits  him  to  frustrate  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Camp  commission  re- 
port. The  Premier  has  indicated  in  general 
terms  that  he  supports  the  thrust  of  the 
Camp  commission.  You  can't  support  the 
thrust  of  the  Camp  commission  without 
accepting  the  basic  underlying  principle  of 
the  Camp  commission  recommendations;  that 
is,  that  you  hand  it  over  to  the  Speaker  so 
that  the  Legislature  shall  become  independent 
of  the  partisan  interference  of  petty  minis- 
ters, despite  their  physical  bulk. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  pretty  specific. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  If  I  might  respond 
to  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   I  am  glad  you  are  now 
willing  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  —only  the  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  permit  expenditures 
of  money.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  would 
agree  to  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  agree  that  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  is  the  one  that  approves  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  So  where  does  the 
money  come  from  if  it  doesn't  come  through 
the  government? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute.  The  hon. 
minister  is  incapable  of  grasping  the  nuances 
of  the  new  situation  that  we're  trying  to  get 
here.  I  grant  you  that  you  have  got  an 
interesting  situation  in  terms  of  political 
science  as  to  how  you  reconcile  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  spend  money  and  to  decide 
how  money  is  going  to  be  spent  and  how 
you  establish  the  independence  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Among  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
Camp  commission  was  that  the  Speaker,  in 
effect,  become  a  minister,  with  a  budget  and 
with  deputy  ministers  who  would  help  him 
develop  that  budget.  The  budget  would 
come  before  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the 
government— not  lackeys  of  the  government. 
Once  they  have  okayed  that  expenditure,  if 
you're  going  to  respect  the  Camp  commission, 
the  government  in  this  instance,  for  this 
small  proportion  of  the  budget,  has  to  con- 
cede some  measure  of  relinquishing  its  his- 
toric traditional  control. 

Let  me  come  to  another  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  is  the  constant  argument  that  is 
being  raised  out  in  the  public  by  Globe  and 
Mail  editorial  writers  et  al  trying  to  give 
the  public  the  impression  that  there's  ex- 
travagant expenditure  around  here.  May  I 
remind  you  that  last  year,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  estimates  of  this  Legislature  and 
all  the  operations  in  connection  with  it— 
and  I  concede  that  this  doesn't  include 
capital  expenditure;  I  want  to  be  fair  in  the 
delineation  of  it— we  spent  $14  million. 
Which  is  what?  It  is  one-tenth  of  one  per 
per  cent  of  the  budget  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Furthermore,  with  all  of  the  restraints  and 
restrictions  which  some  of  the  members  on 
the  Board  of  Internal  Economy,  including 
the  minister  I  am  looking  at,  imposed  on 
fuller  provision  of  expenditures  and  services 
around   here,    last   year   our   budget   in  the 


Legislature  went  up  five  per  cent.  So  it  went 
up  one-half  of  the  restraint  that  the  Treasurer 
has  imposed  upon  us.  We  could  have  met  all 
of  the  needs  around  here  in  terms  of  re- 
search assistance  and  all  the  other  things 
that  the  Camp  commission  have  recommended 
and  still  have  fallen  within  the  10  per  cent 
increase  in  budget  that  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  so  proud  about. 

You  see,  this  is  the  nonsense— to  have  this 
minister  come  in  here  and  arrogate  unto  him- 
self the  right  to  say,  "I  am  going  to  defy  the 
Camp  commission"— he  really  offends  the 
Speaker;  if  I  were  the  Speaker,  I  would 
come  in  on  a  point  of  privilege—and  say 
to  the  Speaker,  "Why  should  we  give  the 
whole  building  to  the  Speaker?  He's  had  the 
committee  rooms  down  there  and  he's  done 
nothing  about  those  in  two  years."  That's  not 
only  a  red  herring.  That's  a  deliberate— if  not 
deliberate,  it's  in  ignorance— confusion  of  the 
situation  for  the  reason  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  has  just  spelled  out. 
You  can't  isolate  the  committee  room  and 
correct  it. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  basic  point.  I 
shall  find  out  from  the  Premier— and  the  min- 
ister can  run  to  the  Premier  like  a  little 
water-boy  now  and  get  him  to  give  the  right 
answer— but  I  want  to  find  out  from  the 
Premier,  has  he  really  accepted  the  underly- 
ing principle  of  the  Camp  commission,  or 
has  the  whole  commission  been  operating  on 
sort  of  a  phoney  basis,  that  the  rug  is  going 
to  be  pulled  out  from  under  them?  Because 
if  the  Premier  has  accepted  it,  then  he  will 
give  the  minister  instructions  to  say  as  of 
such-and-such  a  date  all  of  this  building 
comes  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker.  He, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  members'  services 
committee,  with  the  Board  of  Internal  Econ- 
omy being  the  watchdog  and  making  the 
final  decision  as  to  expenditures,  will  proceed 
to  meet  the  needs. 

Because  it  is  none  of  the  minister's  business 
to  make  those  decisions.  He  has  no  right  to 
arrogate  unto  himself  in  defiance  of  the  Camp 
commission  and  demeaning  the  Speaker  in 
saying  that  when  he  is  satisfied,  when  the 
minister  personally  is  satisfied  that  there's 
enough  room  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  125 
members,  then  he  will  deign  to  hand  the 
building  over.  It's  none  of  the  minister's 
business.  In  blunt  terms,  it's  none  of  his 
damn  business.  Hand  it  over. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Ten  times  you've  said  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ten  times  at  least.  I  need 
to  say  it  10  times  for  him  to  grasp  it,  because 
he's  been  given  the  question  10  or  15  times 
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this  afternoon  and  he  has  never  answered  it 
once  yet. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  has  any- 
thing more,  but  if  he  hasn't  anything  more  to 
say,  we'll  speak  to  the  Premier  and  other 
members  di  the  cabinet  to  see  whether  they 
are  defying  the  Camp  commission  and  its 
recommendations  as  much  as  he  is. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  don't  intend  to  dwell 
on  this  any  longer,  Mr.  Minister.  I  think  the 
problems  that  befall  you  under  item  8,  legis- 
lative services,  have  been  quite  adequately 
laid  out  in  front  of  you  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East,  the  member  for  St.  George, 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  and 
the  member  for  York  South.  I  think  they  have 
pointed  out  quite  clearly  to  you  that  there  are 
in  fact  two  reports,  the  Camp  commission  re- 
port and  the  Morrow  report,  which  indicate 
that  this  building  should  in  fact  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker.  I  feel,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  you  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
that  is  in  fact  what  should  take  place  with 
this  building.  It  is  probably  one,  if  not  the 
only,  jurisdiction  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth that  has  a  building  divided  such  as  we 
have  here. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Like  the  whole  of  Gaul,  it 
is  in  three  parts. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It's  certainly  no  fault  of 
the  minister's  but  I  would  suggest  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  that  division  has  taken  place 
is  so  that  the  cabinet  members  may  have  the 
elegant  offices  which  they  have  at  the  present 
time.  I  understand  the  problem  you  have, 
because  I  would  understand  very  clearly  that 
with  some  of  those  people  who  sit  in  the 
cabinet  over  there,  you  would  probably  have 
to  chain  them  to  a  Mack  truck  to  get  them 
out  of  their  offices. 

So  I  think  the  case  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Minister.  I  think  the  reports  are  there  for  you 
to  look  at.  I  would  suggest  you  do  one  other 
thing.  The  members'  services  committee  had 
some  very  interesting  meetings  last  fall,  I 
believe,  chaired  by  the  member  for  St. 
George.  We  had  the  Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
ture before  us  at  that  time,  and  it  may  not 
hurt  you  to  get  some  of  the  tapes  of  those 
meetings  and  listen  to  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  some  of  the  answers  that  the  two 
staff  people  sitting  in  front  of  you  gave  at 
that  time.  It  may  serve  you  well  to  listen  to 
those  tapes.  With  the  greatest  of  respect  we 
feel,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  this  build- 
ing belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.  We 
look  forward  to  implementing  the  reports  and 
putting   that   action  into  effect. 

'Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  there  is  one  other 
point  which  ought  to  be  made.  The  ministei 


has  consistently  stated  that  until  he  can  see 
a  way  to  allocate  offices  for  125  members  he 
is  not  prepared  to  turn  over  the  building. 
In  fairness  to  this  debate,  the  minister  must 
also  make  it  clear  that,  having  predetermined 
that,  he  has  predetermined  that  there  are  cer- 
tain functions  in  this  building  which  likewise 
he  is  not  prepared  to  move  out.  If  one  reads 
the  Morrow  report,  it  is  quite  clear  that  that 
report— and  the  committee  itself  was  able  to 
find  space  for  up  to  155  members— did  involve 
moving  certain  functions  out  of  the  building. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  to  the  movement 
of  Hansard.  We  have  had  the  opportunity 
in  the  Morrow  committee  to  go  to  Ottawa  to 
see  the  operation  of  Hansard  there.  I  am 
sure  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
would  never  in  the  world  accept  a  state- 
ment that  they  could  do  anything  better 
in  Ottawa  than  he  could  do  here.  They 
are  able  to  move  Hansard  out.  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  several  blocks,  as  I  recall  it. 
It's  more  than  one  block  from  the  building. 
They  are  able  to  function  very  well. 

The  reason  we  have  an  impasse  is  that  the 
minister  has  made  up  his  mind  on  really 
two  points.  One  is  there  must  be  room  for 
125  members.  He  did  say  at  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  meeting  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  look  at  moving  Hansard  out  or 
maybe  legislative  counsel  across  the  street— 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
didn't  say  I  was  not  prepared  to  move 
Hansard  out. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  apologize  if  I  have 
erred. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You  have  erred. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  prepared  to  give  consideration  to  that. 
If  that  were  to  be  done— and  of  course,  that 
needs  preparation— I  think  he  would  find 
that  if  one  coupled  the  various  suggestions 
of  the  Morrow  committee,  ultimately  there 
would  be  provision  for  155  members.  As  the 
Speaker  may  know,  that  committee  had 
some  serious  debates.  My  friend  across  the 
way  was  present,  I  think,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  ultimate  relocation  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  suite  in  order  to  make 
room  for  committees.  We  didn't  say  that 
this  should  happen  at  this  point  in  time, 
but  we  did  look  down  the  road  to  155  mem- 
bers because  we  felt  that  probably  by  the 
next  census  theer  would  likely  be  another 
redistribution. 

[5:15] 

I  personally  feel  very  badly  that  the 
minister  seems  to  have  dug  in  his  heels  be- 
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cause  I  don't  think  the  matter  can  be  re- 
solved that  way.  The  problems  are  serious. 
The  problems  are  before  us  and  if  the 
minister  is  not  prepared  to  yield  somewhat, 
then  I  can  see  no  course  other  than  to  force 
the  issue  to  turn  the  whole  place  over  to 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  am  sure  that's  not  what  the  minister 
wants,  but  from  the  way  he  has  spoken  to- 
day he  has  left  the  opposition  with  no  al- 
ternative at  all,  because  it  is  obvious  we 
are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  so  long  as 
we  have  two  groups,  and  perhaps  even 
three,  trying  to  allocate  space  within  the 
building. 

It  is  understood  the  Morrow  committee 
was  adamant  that  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince had  his  proper  place  in  this  building. 
We  also  took  the  position  that  the  cabinet 
had  its  proper  place  in  this  building,  but 
we  did  discuss  so  carefully  with  the  present 
Minister  of  Revenue— and  he  was  not  the 
minister,  obviously,  at  that  time— and  with 
other  members  of  the  government,  the  fact 
of  the  needs  of  cabinet  ministers  for  ses- 
sional offices  and  also  offices  for  parliamen- 
tary assistants. 

At  that  time— I  am  sorry  I  don't  remem- 
ber; Mr.  Eaton,  I  shouldn't  name  him  but 
I  can't  remember  where  he  comes  from— the 
member  for  Middlesex.  He  was  at  that  point 
a  parliamentary  assistant.  Now,  I  can  be 
subject  to  correction  because  there  were 
some  changes  made  and  I  don't  recall  at 
what  stage  the  changes  were  made,  but  I 
believe  that  he  was  on  that  committee  and 
gave  input  into  what  he  felt  were  the  needs 
of  parliamentary  assistants  to  have  sessional 
offices,  but  not  necessarily  to  have  offices  in 
the  building. 

There  was  not  desire  by  the  Morrow 
committee  to  try  to  railroad  either  cabinet 
members  or  parliamentary  assistants.  We 
sought  advice  from  the  government  mem- 
bers on  the  committee.  We  were  told  that 
the  sessional  offices  of  the  cabinet  were  not 
used  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  of  the  day 
created  the  lounge  for  the  ministers  so  that 
they  would  have  a  place  to  meet  and  a 
place  to  use  the  telephone  and  to  have  the 
facilities  that  obviously  should  be  accorded 
to  them  in  this  building.  But  you  know,  hav- 
ing created  the  lounge,  having  the  sessional 
offices,  providing  the  sessional  offices  for 
the  parliamentary  assistants,  we  really  did 
try  to  ensure  that  all  the  needs  of  all  the 
members  would  be  met., 

It  is  interesting  that  we  felt  that  all 
parliamentary  assistants  should  have  offices 
here.   As  I  reoall  the  debate,  it  was  again, 


if  I  recall  correctly,  the  government  mem- 
bers who  said  that  there  were  parliamentary 
assistants  who  didn't  want  to  have  their 
offices  here.  They  wanted  to  have  them  close 
to  the  ministry. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  addressed 
himself  to  those  two  points,  because  what 
he  has  done  today  and  what  he  did  at  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy  was  to  indicate 
that  he  was  in  full  charge  of  the  building— 
which,  of  course,  is  not  correct  because  he 
was  looking  at  space  in  the  north  wing, 
which  under  the  order  in  council  is  undej 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  he  was  looking  at  that  to 
allocate  space  there.  You  see,  that  is  his 
problem. 

We  may  recall  the  embarrassment  of  a 
former  Minister  of  Government  Services  who 
had  to  apologize  in  this  House  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  otherwise  personally  constituted,  be- 
cause she  had  engaged  the  services  of  a  con- 
sultant for  this  building  without  consulting 
Mr.  Speaker  at  all.  This  confusion  has  to 
stop  to  start  with. 

If  the  minister  could  give  some  thought  to 
the  very  real  concerns  expressed  here  today, 
so  that  perhaps  tomorrow  we  could  get  his 
bill  out  of  the  way,  when,  frankly,  I'm 
afraid  we  really  can't  do  that  because  it 
involves  his  right  in  this  building  by  its  ex- 
tension, it's  a  pity.  It  really  is  a  pity,  be- 
cause we'd  like  to  help  him  get  on  with  his 
job.  We  really  would.  I  for  one  have  never 
ever  liked  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  an 
obstructionist.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  choice  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and 
what  a  pity. 

Because,  you  see,  the  Legislature  really, 
in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  place  where  the 
decisions  are  made.  You're  forcing  us  into  the 
Legislature  to  make  these  decisions. 

I  would  urge  the  minister  not  to  take  that 
course,  not  to  take  us  on  a  collision  course 
but  to  proceed,  as  we  have  expected,  to  make 
room  for  those  needs  of  the  people  in  this 
building.  Provide  some  alternative  space  for 
the  administrative  group  down  in  the  first 
floor  so  that  can  become  the  committee  room, 
which  was  urged  by  the  Morrow  committee. 
But  Mr.  Speaker  can't  move  them  out  until 
there  is  some  alternative  space  for  them.  So 
one  can't  point  the  finger  at  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
finger,  moving,  always  points  back  to  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
only  response  to  the  hon.  member  is  I  have 
the  map  here  of  what  Hansard  does  occupy. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  you  might  put 
five  or  six  members  within  that  area. 

The  hon.  member  was  in  a  meeting  last 
week  where  Mr.  Fleming  suggested  that  his 
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committee  had  found  about  84  rooms.  Add 
five  or  six  and  that's  still  35  short.  Do  you 
have  suggestions- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  But  that  is  just  if  you  de- 
termine who  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  the  feeling  of  the 
opposition.  Do  they  think  there  are  other 
bodies  that  should  be  moved  out  of  this 
building?  Could  they  give  us  some  idea?  Be- 
cause if  they  move  out  of  this  building,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  is  going  to 
have  to  find  the  space.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  argument  there. 

So  would  you  give  us  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  other  bodies  and  people  you  think  should 
move  out  of  this  building?  Could  we  have 
that  help? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  me,  if  the  minister 
would  simply  look  at  the  report  of  the  Mor- 
row committee,  it  gives  the  order  of  priorities 
for  moving. 

You  may  recall  that  we  even  asked  that 
the  government  would  not  permit  the  sale 
of  the  old  Hydro  building  less  we  need  the 
space  for  other  purposes.  We  have  listed 
the  people  in  priority  who  should  move.  It's 
all  within  the  report  but  I'll  be  glad  to  ask 
that  a  synopsis  of  that  report  be  given  to 
the  minister,  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  it,  and 
we  will  then  proceed  on  that  basis.  There's 
no  question  but  that  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  priority  until  the  whole  building  became 
a  building  for  the  Legislature  as  the  legisla- 
tive building  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  understand  the 
hon.  member  said  it  should  be  a  legislative 
building.  There's  no  argument  there  by  any- 
one. But  is  the  hon.  member  suggesting  that 
the  press,  for  instance,  should  be  moved  out 
of  this  building?  Is  that  one  of  the  proposals? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  that  was  not  a  pro- 
posal, however,  that  there  be  a  "hot"  room 
established,  as  I  recall  it,  for  the  press  close 
to  the  Legislature  itself  and  that  their  offices 
could  be  elsewhere  in  the  building.  There's 
no  question  about  that.  The  question  was 
whether  they  ought  to  occupy  the  rather 
large  space  where  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  question  of  moving  them 
totally  out.  There  was  the  suggestion  of 
Hansard  other  than  the  interjectionists.  There 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  secretariats.  There 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  suite  to  make  available  committee 
rooms. 

I  don't  have  the  order  in  my  head  at  the 
moment  but  we  did  go  through  it  in  some 


kind  of  priority  to  try  to  give  an  indication 
of  how  we  thought  we  could  eventually  pro- 
vide for  155  members,  without  removing  the 
Premier  and  without  removing  cabinet.  I 
believe  some  of  the  cabinet  offices  have 
already  been  given  up.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
also  advised  that  space  was  allocated  by  the 
ministry  without  thought  of  trying  to  let  Mr. 
Speaker  look  at  the  total  impact  on  the 
building. 

Certainly,  the  cabinet  advised  that  they  did 
not  need  any  more  space  than  they  had  and 
that  they  could  do  with  less  and  had  already 
moved  out  some  of  the  functions.  There  are 
functions  that  I  think  you  will  find  with 
some  discussion  can  be  moved  without  dis- 
rupting any  of  this  and  which  were  agreed 
upon  basically.  Now,  apparently,  that  has 
changed.  I  will  be  glad  to  go  through  the 
report  and  synopsize  it  for  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Could  I  respond  to 
the  hon.  member  and  let  me  just  get  it 
straight?  It  is  my  interpretation  from  your 
remarks  that  Hansard  could  be  moved  out 
and  the  press  could  be  moved  out. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  didn't  say  the  press 
could  be  moved  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  minister 
has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  said  they  did  not  need 
the  space. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Relocated  then- 
am  I  using  the  wrong  word?  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  offices  should  be  out.  You 
didn't  mention  the  Speaker.  Was  it  your 
feeling  that  the  Speaker's  quarters  should 
be   removed   out   of    this   building  as   well? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No. 

Hon.   Mr.  Henderson:   All  I  can  say  is  if 

those  proposed  changes  were  made,  it  would 
be  helpful,  but  it  still  wouldn't  come  up 
with  the  125  offices,  as  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
ber is  well  aware. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  is  really  the  problem. 
Yes,  you  can  find  space  for  125  members  if 
you  move  out  certain  functions.  Legislative 
counsel  might  be  in  the  Whitney  Block,  for 
example.  There  are  all  sorts  of  things  you 
can  do.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  did  feel 
the  least  dislocation  was  the  way  to  go.  If 
a  minister  has  a  big  office  over  there  or 
some  other  place,  he  perhaps  didn't  need 
to  have  an  office  of  500  square  feet  in  this 
building  too.  Obviously,  the  minister  feels 
that  that  should  be  the  right  of  all  ministers 
and  parliamentary  assistants.  It  was  because 
of  that  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy  that  the  min- 
ister  would   be    very    happy— and   he   men- 
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tioned  moving  us  over  to  the  Whitney 
Block— he  would  be  very  happy  to  move 
everyone  out  of  this  building  except  the 
government.  And  that,  of  course,  just  won't 
wash. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  item  8  carry? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No. 
[5:30] 

Item  8  agreed  to. 

On  item  9,  employee  benefits: 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  doing  so,  you 
may  wonder  what  it  is  I  am  trying  to  get 
at,  but  I  assure  you  there  is  a  point. 

Can  the  minister  tell  me  the  status  of  the 
management  and  information  service  library 
within  his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It's  under  the  next 
item,  if  you  want  to  carry  this  vote.  Or  do 
you  have  questions? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:   Government  payments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  We  are  on  item  9; 
it's  under  item  10.  Wait  a  minute;  it  is  vote 
805,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Vote  805? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  are  on  item  9 
of  vote  804.  Were  you  speaking  to  item  9, 
employee  benefits? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  trying  to  find  out, 
sir,  where  I  can  bring  up  a  problem  regard- 
ing an  employee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:   Of  the  library? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes. 

Hon.   Mr.   Henderson:    Vote   805,   item   1. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  This  is  a  problem 
dealing  with  an  employee's  problem.  We 
are  on  employees'  benefits  and  this  affects 
an  employee's  benefits.  But  I  have  to  find 
out  first  certain  things  before  I  can  raise 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Let  him  bring  it  up, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  If  this  is  dealing 
with  the  benefits  of  a  particular  employee 
which  are  covered  under  this  item,  you  can 
bring  it  up  now. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Fine.  Perhaps  I  could 
go  back  to  the  question.  Could  the  minister 
please  tell  me  the  status  of  the  management 
and  information  services  library  of  his  min- 
istry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You  will  have  to  be 
more  specific. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  All  right.  Is  the  man- 
agement and  information  services  library  of 


your  ministry  in  fact  operating  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  A  computer  tape 
library? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  understand  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  computer  service  division, 
yes.  And  this  is  where  the  problem  lies,  Mr. 
Minister.  Do  you  have  information  relating 
to  a  Mrs.  A.  Desomogyi,  who  is  the  former 
librarian  in  that  library? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  We  have  3,100  em- 
ployees and,  to  be  honest,  no,  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Let  me  explain  to  you 
what  has  happened,  Mr.  Minister.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  may  not  be  aware  of  what 
has  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Has  it  to  do  with 
benefits  for  the  employee? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It  affects  her  benefits 
because,  as  a  result  of  certain  changes  that 
have  been  made  within  your  ministry,  this 
woman  is  no  longer  employed;  therefore, 
she  is  not  getting  the  benefits  she  did  have. 
When  the  library  was  transferred  to  the 
computer  services  division,  she  was  asked  to 
go  on  a  GO  Temp  basis.  She  refused  to  do 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  because  I  believe 
the  Ontario  Manual  of  Administration,  Vol. 
2,  of  December  19,  1977,  states  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  a  GO  Temp  to  be  re- 
tained for  more  than  six  months.  This 
woman,  according  to  the  information  I  have 
before  me,  was  in  fact  a  full-time  employee; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  the  woman 
who  set  up  the  original  library  and  was 
employed  by  your  ministry  for  some  three 
years. 

When  we  contacted  the  ministry,  we 
called  a  Miss  Fryer  in  the  manager  of  ad- 
ministration's office  in  the  systems  develop- 
ment section,  and  we  were  told  that  this 
lady  had  in  fact  resigned.  This  is  not  the 
case;  she  has  not  resigned.  She  was  told 
that  if  she  did  not  accept  the  GO  Temp 
status,  she  would  be  terminated  as  of  March 
10.  She  refused  to  accept  to  GO  Temp  status 
and  has  since  been  terminated. 

I  want  to  know  if  this  is  the  system  under 
which  your  ministry  intends  to  operate  when 
dealing  with  their  employees.  I  certainly 
don't  think  it's  a  fair  way  to  handle  people 
who  have  been  faithful  to  the  ministry.  Even 
though  I  understand  you  are  working  under 
some  form  of  restraint,  I  don't  think  that  the 
way  you  handle  restraint  is  to  take  action 
against  those  people  who  are  working  on 
your  behalf. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I'd  be  glad  to  try  to 
get  this  information,  but  could  you  give  us 
the  name  again? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I'll  spell  it  for  you  be- 
cause even  I  have  difficulty  saying  it.  It  is 
D-e-s-o-m-o-g-y-i,  and  she  was  hired  to  start 
the  library,  which  at  that  time  was  under 
management  and  information  services.  My 
information  is  that  she  started  up  the  library, 
has  been  its  single  employee  over  the  past 
three  years,  and  that  library  was  located  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  ministry's  office  at  2 
Bloor  Street  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  have  some  infor- 
mation on  it  here.  We  will  check  it  further, 
but  this  is  the  information  I  have  at  the 
moment.  The  library  has  been  transferred 
to  CSD  from  SDS.  We  had  considered  the 
CSD  library,  which  is  manned  by  CSD 
clerical  staff.  The  SDS  librarian  was  a  GO 
Temp  employee  during  the  whole  time  she 
was  with  SDS.  If  you  have  information  con- 
trary to  that,  we'll  go  back  and  check  our 
records  again. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  My  information  is 
contrary  to  that,  but  even  if  what  you  are 
saying  is  correct,  the  GO  Temp  Ontario 
Manual  of  Administration,  volume  2,  De- 
cember 1977,  states  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances," and  "no"  is  underlined,  is  a  GO 
Temp  to  be  retained  for  more  than  six 
months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  At  this  time  I  can't 
give  you  the  answer  you  require.  If  I  might 
come  back  to  it  under  805,  I'll  try  to  have 
it  when  we  get  there. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. We  look  forward  to  your  answer.  But 
I  would  like  to  repeat  once  again  that  this 
woman  was  the  person  who  did  establish 
that  library  and  she  was  the  only  employee 
for  three  years.  I  certainly  don't  feel  that 
by  making  her  the  kind  of  offer  that  was 
made— that  you  either  accept  this  or  be 
terminated— that's  the  way  you  deal  with 
employees  under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  tell  us  if  under  employee 
benefits  with  regard  to  moving  expenses— 
in  previous  ministries  and  in  previous  years 
we  had  some  problems  as  far  as  the  report 
of  the  Auditor  was  concerned.  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  tell  us  how  much  money 
he  may  have  allocated  in  here  for  moving 
expenses?  Does  each  ministry  keep  their 
own  allocations  for  moving  expenses  or  are 
they  all  charged  directly  to  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services? 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  As  I  understand  it, 
each  department  pays  their  own  and  it's  a 
guideline   set  down  by   Management   Board. 

Items  9  and  10  agreed  to. 

On   item    11,    telecommunications. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman:  our  telephone 
system  comes  under  telecommunications,  I 
take  it?  The  minister's  officials  can  maybe 
help  him  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
INWATS  lines.  I  recall  that  in  the  last 
estimates  I  was  asking  the  minister  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  having  an  INWATS 
line  into  the  riding  of  Essex  South.  He  may 
recall  the  amount  of  long  distance  calls  that 
was  entailed  in  that  area.  I  wonder  if  he  can 
tell  us  whether  they've  checked  into  this 
and  whether  the  cost  would  be  feasible?  Any 
idea  on  that  now?  Down  to  Leamington? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You  are  not  think- 
ing of  a  Zenith  line? 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  am  speaking  of  the  regular 
lines— 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You're  thinking  of 
a  direct  line- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Is  Leamington  not 
covered  under  the  one  to  Windsor. 

Mr.  Ruston:  No,  it's  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  only  answer  I 
have  at  this  moment  is  that  we  study  the 
lines  we  have  and,  as  traffic  warrants  ad- 
ditional lines,  we  purchase  them.  We  will 
certainly  look  at  the  possibility  of  Leamington 
being  serviced  by  such  a  line. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  there  some  reason  why 
an  individual,  namely,  myself,  couldn't  call 
a  Toronto  number  in  the  daytime  from  my 
Windsor  phone  and  use  government  lines 
rather  than  put  in  a  credit  card  call?  I  can 
put  in  the  call  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening 
but  I  cannot  put  in  the  call  in  the  daytime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  I  fully  under- 
stand what  the  hon.  member  is  saying.  Due 
to  the  workload  on  the  switchboard,  outgoing 
calls  during  the  daytime  are  very  busy. 
Government  policy  is  that  any  calls  outside 
the  building  are  done  before  8  in  the  morn- 
ing and  after  5  at  night.  To  change  it  would 
be  very  expensive.  Does  the  member  think 
that  it  should  be  re-appraised?  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  him  on  this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  is  that  when  I  put  in  a  credit  card  call  it 
is  costing  the  ministry  $1.50  or  $2,  where  if 
I  went  through  the  government  lines  it 
wouldn't  cost  one  cent.  If  I  can  save  one 
dollar,  then  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
attempt  to  save  that  dollar  for  the  govern- 
ment. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  only  response  I 
have— and  we  will  study  it,  as  I  say— is  that 
it  would  take  far  more  lines.  I  don't  know 
where  the  break  even  point  would  be. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  accept  your  reply,  ex- 
cept that  it  seems  funny  to  me  that  here  I 
am  trying  to  save  a  dollar  and  I'm  told,  don't 
save  it,  spend  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Those  people  who 
have  studied  it  are  convinced  that  the 
present  policy  is  the  cheaper  policy.  We 
accept  your  argument  too,  but  it  is  a  matter 
that  staff  have  studied  and  they  believe  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  raised  this  issue  some  time 
ago  with  one  of  the  legislative  assembly 
officers  and  he  indicated  that  it  was  a  method 
that  was  used  in  order  to  keep  better  track 
of  calls.  I  quite  agree  with  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville.  Most  of  my  calls  from 
my  home  in  Guelph,  for  which  I  need  to  have 
an  outside  line,  are  with  the  old  age  security 
people.  It  means,  as  the  member  said,  a  long 
distance  call.  It  certainly  was  handled  very 
well  three  years  ago  without  going  through 
this  procedure  of  having  to  use  a  credit 
card.  I  can't  see  where  there  is  any  different 
mode  now  than  there  was  then.  If  it  is  just 
for  the  sake  of  bookkeeping  or  keeping  track 
of  it,  I  can't  see  the  need  to  have  a  separate 
system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  just  irks  me  to  think 
that  I  have  to  pay  $1.50  or  $2  when  I  have 
a  line  here  from  which  I  can  get  any  other 
government  department  from  home.  I  don't 
think  the  Attorney  General's  offices  comes 
under  that  line  either.  There  are  some 
branches  of  your  government  that  you  can 
not  get  during  the  daytime  and  for  which 
you  have  to  have  long  distance.  I  think  that 
should  be  investigated  most  thoroughly  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
items  you  have. 

Hon.   Mr.  Henderson:   We  can  put  up  a 

good  argument  either  way.  It  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  put  up  a  good  argument.  Our 
adviser's  believe  we  are  doing  it  the  cheaper 
way.  I  would  be  interested  in  keeping  track 
of  these  calls  for  a  month  to  find  out  how 
many  times  you  would  use  the  service.  I 
would  be  very  interested  personally  in  hear- 
ing from  any  of  you  on  this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  hesitate  even  to  make 
the  call  on  a  credit  card  because  I  think  I'm 
throwing  away  my  money  when  I  do  it  that 
way.  I  simply  contact  my  secretary  and 
then  have  her  make  the  call.  Quite  often,  if 
I  give  the  information  to  the  party  I'm  giving 
it  first-hand.  I  can  resolve  the  problem  a  lot 


easier  than  if  it  has  to  go  through  a  secretary 
who  may  misinterpret  what  I  had  originally 
attempted  to  tell  her. 
[5:45] 

It's  the  same  thing— I've  had  occasion  to 
call  other  branches  of  ministries  in  northern 
Ontario  and  I  can't  get  the  call  through 
during  the  daytime  unless  I  put  in  a  credit 
card  call,  and  if  I  wait  until  after  5  o'clock 
at  which  time  she  will  accept  it,  the  offices 
are  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  My  staff  informs  me 
it's  been  studied  to  death,  if  we  might  use 
that  phrase.  You  have  a  good  argument. 
We'll  look  at  it  again. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
comments  to  this  particular  section  of  the 
estimates,  and  that  concerns  the  government 
telephone  watts  lines,  or  the  lines  going  into 
certain  communities  in  Ontario,  particularly 
related  to  the  Erie  riding.  There  is  a  govern- 
ment line  running  into  the  township  of  Wain- 
fleet,  the  city  of  Welland,  the  city  of  Port 
Colborne,  but  Fort  Erie  is  being  perhaps, 
neglected,  I  guess  it  is,  or  for  some  unknown 
reason  they  won't  continue  it  through  to  Fort 
Erie.  They  do  continue  to  a  small  community 
within  Fort  Erie  called  Stevensville,  which 
has  an  exchange  there,  but  in  another  two 
or  three  miles  you  could  tap  into  the  whole 
complete  town  of  Fort  Erie,  which  would 
give  a  member  here  access  to  all  provincial 
agencies  in  the  area  and  also  to  the  munic- 
ipality, the  town  of  Fort  Erie. 

I  have  checked  with  Bell  Telephone  in 
Welland,  Mr.  Jim  Price  who's  the  manager 
there,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  have  a 
special  line  run  from  Stevensville  to  Ridge- 
way,  which  is  still  within  the  municipality 
of  Fort  Erie,  which  has  three  telephone 
exchanges.  The  cost  then  would  have  been 
$50.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  with  the 
long-distance  calls  that  I  have  to  put  through 
to  that  community  it  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
for  the  province  if  they'd  tie  in  directly  with 
the  line  871,  which  includes  all  the  town  of 
Fort  Erie.  I  bring  that  to  your  attention. 
When  I  look  at  my  constituents'  phone  calls 
back  there,  long-distance  direct  calls  to  Fort 
Erie  are  a  rather  costly  item  that  perhaps 
could  be  reduced  by  almost  three-quarters. 
There  are  a  number  of  constituents  who  want 
access  to  Queen's  Park,  and  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  if  someone  from  your  ministry  would 
contact  me,  I  would  fill  them  in  with  further 
information  on  it.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
savings  to  the  province  if  you  tie  in  with 
that  one  exchange  in  Fort  Erie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  My  response  is  much 
the  same.  Your  problem  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  members  for  Windsor-Walkerville  and 
Wellington  South— an  area  not  covered  suffi- 
ciently. Our  staff  have  been  studying  it.  They 
study  the  credit  card  calls,  and  they  believe 
our  present  method  is  the  cheaper  method. 
But,  you  know,  it's  under  review  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  think  in  this  particular 
area  you  can  improve  it.  I  happen  to  share 
the  866  line  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart).  Perhaps  you 
know  the  difficulties  that  we  have  communi- 
cating in  the  House.  I  have  that  problem 
trying  to  reach  the  constituents  of  Erie  riding. 

Item  11  agreed  to. 

Item  12  agreed  to. 

On  item  13,  protocol  services: 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  want  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  scrolls  to  individuals  100  years  of  age 
and  over.  Mr.  Minister,  your  officials  will  only 
issue  a  scroll  for  the  100th  year,  and  will  not 
give  one  on  the  101st  year,  or  the  102nd. 
The  days  of  a  person  who  reaches  100,  Mr. 
Minister,  certainly  are  numbered.  God  give 
them  all  the  health  so  that  they  could  keep 
living,  but  we  know  it's  not  going  to  happen. 

Why  wouldn't  you  instruct  your  officials  so 
that  an  individual  at  100  and  every  year 
after  100  receives  a  scroll  if  that  individual 
is  still  surviving.  Gosh,  we  should  be  so 
proud  they  received  this  scroll  at  100,  101 
and  102  and  103— as  long  as  they  are  alive. 
If  that  will  come  along  and  spread  a  little 
happiness  to  that  individual  I  think  we 
certainly  should  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
couldn't  disagree  with  the  hon.  member  on 
this.  I  hope  I  can  deliver  one  to  the  hon. 
member  at  101,  102,  103,  104;  I  agree. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
Then  your  officials  will  issue  these  scrolls 
regardless  of  how  many  they  have  to  send 
to  the  individual  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  100?  I  raise  this  with  you  Mr. 
Minister,  because  I  was  turned  down  point 
blank  in  your  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  differ  with  the  hon.  member— 90,  95, 
100;  and  every  year  thereafter  if  requested. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  wouldn't 
have  raised  this  issue  at  all  except  that  I 
tried  to  get  one  for  a  lady  of  104.  "We  gave 
her  one  last  year";  that  was  the  reply  from 
your  chief  officer  there.  That's  pretty  poor, 
Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  If  it  happens  again 
let  the  minister  know. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  next  issue  I  wanted 
to  raise  on  this  is  why  do  we  have  to  give 


your  officials  the  address  of  the  individual 
to  whom  that  scroll  is  going  to  be  delivered? 
I  deliver  all  of  mine.  I  object  to  having  to 
pass  my  information  on  to  one  of  your  offi- 
cials. If  your  Premier  wants  to  send  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  the  individual,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  He  can  send  it  to 
me  and  I  will  personally  deliver  it  to  the 
party,  but  I  object  to  having  to  tell  them 
the  address  of  the  individual- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  You'll  save  a  14-cent  stamp. 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  knows  there  are  a  lot  of  people  by 
the  same  name  and  if  they  don't  have  the 
address  how  would  they  identify  them? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Easily,  Mr.  Minister;  be- 
fore they  used  to  send  those  letters  from  the 
Premier  to  my  office  and  I  personally  de- 
livered them,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  that. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that  letter  going 
through  my  hand  to  my  constituent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Sometimes  the 
honoured  party  lives  in  a  different  riding,  I 
am  sure  you  realize  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  agree  with  you 
on  this.  I'll  take  it  as  notice,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  agree  that  there  be  any 
change  in  the  present  policy. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Your  Premier  can  send 
that  letter  to  me  and  I  will  deliver  the  letter. 
As  far  as  the  location  of  the  individual  is 
concerned,  if  any  other  member  is  in  there 
and  if  I  happen  to  be  crossing  into  another 
riding  I  do  not  do  it  intentionally.  I  will  not 
under  any  circumstance  deliver  a  scroll  that 
belongs  to  a  member  from  Windsor  West  or 
Windsor  Riverside  knowingly.  We  always  try 
to  find  out  from  the  individual  if  the  person 
being  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  the  scroll 
does  live  in  my  riding.  If  the  party  doesn't, 
I  have  the  scroll  sent  or  I  inform  the  other 
member  to  see  that  he  gets  the  scroll.  But  I 
don't  see  why  I  have  to  tell  your  people  the 
address  of  the  recipient  of  the  scroll.  As 
long  as  I  know  where  that  recipient  lives,  I'll 
take  care  of  my  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  only  other 
defence— 

An  hon.  member:  Defence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  —that  we  have  out- 
side of  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  is  that 
after  a  certain  age  there  is  recognition  sent 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  by  the  Governor 
General.  They  are  notified  by  our  office. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  notification  goes  to 
my  federal  counterparts.  I  have  no  problems 
so  I  don't  need  one  of  your  officials  coming 
along  and  using  up  their  time  to  do  these 
extra  things.  I  am  saving  them  that  time.  I 
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am  informing  Mark  McGuigan,  Herb  Gray 
and  Gene  Whelan  in  my  area  as  portions  of 
all  three  of  their  ridings  come  in  Windsor- 
Walkerville.  I  notify  them  all  the  time  so  they 
can  have  the  Prime  Minister  recognize  the 
individual's  longevity  or  married  life  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be,  I  know  how  to  take 
care  of  it.  I  really  don't  need  any  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  your  people  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Do  you  object  to  the 
Premier  writing  to  them? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  I  don't  object  to  the 
Premier  sending  it.  He  can  send  it  to  me;  I 
will  address  it  and  get  it  down  there.  The 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  knows 
what  happened  last  year  on  one  of  the 
scrolls  in  my  riding.  I  had  the  scroll  with 
me. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville,  I  deliver 
all  of  my  plaques  too,  but  I  am  not  really 
concerned  if  the  Premier  sends  a  letter 
ahead  of  me  getting  there,  because  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  could  out-talk  a  letter.  But 
I  would  be  interested  in  finding  out  the 
number  of  plaques  that  were  distributed 
through  the  protocol  services  branch  in  the 
last  year  and  the  cost  of  each  plaque. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  1977-78  cost  per 
unit  was  $8.93.  For  birthdays,  there  were 
2,158;  for  wedding  anniversaries,  4,078;  and 
special,  1,545. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  going  out.  I  am  a 
little  concerned  about  the  cost,  however. 
Can  you  explain  why  it  would  cost  that 
much  to  produce?  It  is  a  very  nice  plaque, 
but  it  really  is  only  a  piece  of  wood  and  a 
hunk  of  plastic.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it 
would  cost  that  amount  of  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  That  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  office, 
but  the  surprising  part  to  you  or  to  me 
would  be  that  the  1975-76  cost  was  $8.70 
each,  in  1976-77  it  was  $8.83,  and  in  1977- 
78  it  was  $8.93;  so,  with  the  increased  cost, 
they  have  kept  pretty  well  in  line. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are 
those  plaques  made?  I  thought  they  were 
made  at  that  institution  in  Guelph  at  one 
time— at  least  the  wood  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  paper,  as  you 
know,  is  typed  up  here;  you're  speaking  of 
the  wood  part.  They  are  made  at  Guelph 
and  the  cost  is  $3.30  each. 

Mr.  Worton:  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
with  all  that  labour  you've  got  there,  they 
cost  $7  or  $8  apiece? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  that's  the 
overall  cost. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  will  you 
then  instruct  your  staff,  when  they  are  send- 
ing scrolls  or  when  I  order  a  scroll,  that  I 
will  not  have  to  give  them  the  address  of 
the  individual  who  is  going  to  receive  that 
scroll?  And  I  will  give  you  my  assurances 
that  it   will  be  an  individual  in  my  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  think  1  could  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  is  wrong  with  my 
request,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  matter  of 
policy  and,  as  I  mentioned,  there  are  125 
MPPs;  once  we  start  giving  special  priv- 
ileges, we  would  soon  be  into  a  pretty 
serious  situation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  up  until 
maybe  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  did  that  all  of 
the  time  and  there  were  no  problems  what- 
soever; so  there  was  a  change  of  policy 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  had  always 
done  it  that  way  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  changed  and  wanted  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Don't  you  trust  me? 

Mr.  MaoBeth:  "Some  hon.  members:  No." 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Doesn't  your  staff  trust 
me?  All  I  am  asking  for  is  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  that  was  followed  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  cannot  grant  that 
request. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  I  may  I'd  like  to 
find  out  why  the  minister  can't  grant  that 
request.  It  seems  such  a  simple  request. 
Surely  as  the  minister  he  can  make  that 
designation  on  his  own.  That  isn't  some- 
thing he  has  to  take  to  cabinet  for  approval. 
At  least  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I'm  sure  the  hon. 
member  understands  the  situation.  I  get 
requests  myself  from  people  and  from  fam- 
ily members.  I  don't  know  what  their  ad- 
dress is.  If  we  didn't  have  the  address,  we 
would  not  know  where  they  lived  or  if  there 
was  a  duplication  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  do  you  need  that 
address  for?  Just  what  does  it  do  for  you? 
What  good  is  it  for  your  officials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  To  check  out  the 
identification. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  only  reason  you  ask 
for  the  address  is  so  that  the  Premier  can 
send  a  letter.  There  is  no  other  reason  at 
all,  you  are  just  playing  politics  with  us. 

Hon.    Mr.  Henderson:    That's    not    a    bad 

idea  for  our  Premier  to  send  them  a  letter. 

I    think    it's  a    pretty    good    idea    for    our 
Premier. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  don't  say  it  isn't  a 
good  idea;  but  I  would  make  it  a  better  idea, 
I  would  personally  deliver  the  Premier's 
letter. 

An  hon.  member:   No,   you  wouldn't. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  certainly  do.  I  de- 
livered one  of  the  Premier's  letters  that  was 
received  by  me. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  going  through  the 
last  estimates  of  the  ministry,  I  found  there 
was  a  discussion  on  the  number  of  flags  a 
member  of  this  Legislative  Assembly  was 
entitled  to  without  having  to  give  reason 
or  cause.  I  believe  it  was  two  provincial 
flags  and  two  maple  leaf  flags.  Does  that 
still  stand? 

Hon.   Mr.   Henderson:   Yes,   it  still  stands. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  there  other  things 
that  are  available  to  members  through  Gov- 
ernment Services  that  we  don't  know  about? 
Is  there  anything  other  than  flags? 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  was  my  intention 
to  send  a  letter  in  the  next  week  or  two  to 
all  members  pointing  out  to  them  what 
might  be  available.  It  appears  that  hour 
of  the  clock  has  come  for  which  we  have 
been  waiting  for  the  last  two-and-one-half 
hours. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
committee    of    supply    reported    progress. 

ANSWERS  TO  WRITTEN 
QUESTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 
19  and  22  on  the  order  paper.  (See  appendix, 
page  1394.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  table 
those  answers? 

Agreed. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
House  adjourned  at  6:02  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1393) 


Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as 
follows: 

22.  Mr.  Wildman— Inquiry  of  the  minis- 
try: Would  the  ministry  indicate  to  the 
House  the  number  and  value  of  business 
machines— including  typewriters,  calculators, 
dictaphones,  word  processing  systems,  ad- 
dressing systems,  printing  systems  and  com- 
puters—that have  been  purchased  and/or 
leased  by  the  government  of  Ontario  over 
the  last  three  years?  Would  the  ministry  list 
these  purchases  and/or  leases  by  company 
and  product,  and  indicate  whether  or  not 
these  machines  have  been  fully  manufactured 
in  Canada.  [Tabled  March  31,  1978.] 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Henderson): 

The  complete  answer  cannot  be  obtained 
within  the  14  calendar  day  limit.  This  in- 
terim answer  serves  notice  that  the  complete 
answer  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the 
information  has  been  obtained  and  compiled. 

19.  Mrs.  Campbell— Inquiry  of  the  minis- 
try: On  January  15,  1975,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  allocated  control  of 
major  portions  of  the  legislative  building  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  (a)  Why  and  to  what  extent  is 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  the  areas  indicated 
in  Central  Drawings  File  No.  11-1-10-lA; 
(b)  has  Professor  Eric  Arthur  prepared  any 
reports  dealing  with  the  legislative  building, 
and  if  so  do  such  reports  contain  references 
to  areas  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
particularly  the  chamber,  the  grand  staircase, 
hallways  or  other  common  areas;  (c)  will  the 
minister  table  all  reports  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Eric  Arthur;  (d)  is  it  the  position  of 
the  ministry  that  committee  rooms  are  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  and  when  will  the  ministry 
relocate  persons  from  the  legislative  building 
to  provide  the  space  necessary  for  the 
Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  meet 
their  several  and  joint  obligations  in  the 
provision  of  services  to  members  and  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  have  more  com- 
mittee rooms;  (e)  has  the  ministry  recon- 
sidered its  policy  concerning  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  the  legislative  building,  and  if  so 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to  cede 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  building  to  Mr. 
Speaker   as  has   been  recommended  by   the 


Ontario  commission  on  the  Legislature  and 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  select  committee 
which  examined  the  fourth  and  fifth  reports 
of  the  commission  on  the  Legislature;  (f)  has 
the  minister  personally  familiarized  himself 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  93  and  94 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  along  with 
the  order  in  council  of  January  15,  1975  con- 
cerning space  in  the  legislative  building? 
[Tabled  March  15,  1978.] 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Henderson): 

(a)  The  order  in  council  dated  January  15, 
1975,  designated  certain  areas  indicated  in 
Central  Drawings  File  No.  11-1-10-1 A  as 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Speaker.  The 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  is  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  services  to  support  the 
Speaker.  These  services  include  janitorial 
and  operating  services,  as  well  as  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

(b)  Professor  Eric  Arthur  has  been  re- 
tained as  a  special  consultant  to  provide 
advice  on  a  per  diem  basis.  He  has  not 
been  commissioned  to  write  any  reports.  His 
advice  has  covered  such  matters  as  access  to 
the  main  building  and  the  north  wing  and 
between  the  two  buildings  for  handicapped 
persons;  alterations  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  suite;  possible  changes  to  the 
cabinet  room;  and  the  practice  of  recording 
the  names  of  the  different  administrations 
on  marble  slabs  in  a  prominent  location 
within  the  main  building. 

(c)  There  are  two  letters  on  file  containing 
comments  by  Professor  Arthur.  Copies  can 
be  made  available  to  any  interested  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

(d)  Responsibility  for  committee  rooms  is 
in  accordance  with  the  designation  con- 
tained in  the  order  in  council,  dated  January 
15,  1975.  It  is  planned  to  relocate  persons 
from  the  legislative  building  later  in  the 
present  year  and  between  legislative  sittings. 

(e)  The  ministry  has  not  at  this  time  re- 
considered its  policy  concerning  the  joint 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  building. 

(f)  The  minister  has  personally  familiarized 
himself  with  the  provisions  of  sections  93 
and  94  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act, 
along  with  the  order  in  council  of  January 
15,  1975,  concerning  space  in  the  legislative 
building. 
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The  House  met  at  2:05  p.m. 
Prayers. 

WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising 
on  a  point  of  privilege.  On  March  15,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  House,  I 
filed  a  certain  number  of  questions  forming 
an  inquiry  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Henderson).  Subsequently,  and 
within  the  14  days,  I  had  what  was  called 
by  the  minister  an  answer,  but  which  con- 
stituted a  non-answer  to  the  question,  simply 
that  he  couldn't  answer  within  the  14  days. 

Later  in  the  House,  however,  the  minister 
apologized  to  me,  stating  that  he  had  signed 
an  answer,  and  he  privately  gave  me  that 
commitment,  too.  Yesterday,  according  to  my 
information,  there  were  tabled  in  this  House 
after  the  debate  on  the  minister's  estimates 
pertaining  to  the  legislative  services,  answers 
to  those  questions— the  answers  being  dated 
April  4  and  with  the  notation,  "Dr.  Stewart 
hasn't  read  this,  assumes  okay,  will  be  tabled 
today." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  member  files 
questions  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  it  is 
certainly  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  and  that  member,  if  the  answers  are 
delivered  in  this  form,  delayed  in  this  fashion, 
and  when  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  straight 
answers  within  the  14  days.  I  would  ask  that 
there  be  a  ruling  on  this  question,  since  it  is 
very  important  to  every  member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  aware  of  the  incident 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  question  that 
is  brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George.  As  I  recall  the 
sequence  of  events  of  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Government  Services,  be- 
fore moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
asked  for  leave  of  the  House  to  table  the 
answers  to  two  questions.  I  don't  believe  any- 
body in  the  House  was  aware  of  the  nature 
of  those  answers,  and  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  House  was  given  at  that  time 
for  the  tabling. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the  House  if 
we  did  have  the  tabling  of  answers  of  that 
nature  before  the  orders  of  the  day  on  each 
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day.  In  that  way,  I  don't  think  the  incident 
that  occurred  yesterday  would  have  occurred 
in  just  that  way. 

There  is  no  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  Chair.  The  spirit  of  the  provisional  order 
has  been  lived  up  to;  there  was  an  interim 
answer,  albeit  far  from  complete,  that  seems 
to  conform  to  the  standing  order.  I  think  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  answers  to  those 
specific  questions  were  tabled  after  the  debate 
on  that  particular  item  in  that  particular 
estimate.  And  I  think  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
it  would  be  useful  if  the  ministry  would  table 
the  answers  to  those  questions  at  a  uniform 
time  each  day. 

Of  course,  there  was  leave  of  the  House 
so  there's  really  no  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Chair.  I  can  only  assume  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  raised  it  as  a  point  of  privilege 
just  to  call  attention  to  something  that  she 
wasn't  entirely  satisfied  with. 

HEALTH  REPORT 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day on  a  point  of  privilege  in  response  to  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  standing  committee  on 
social  development  yesterday,  claiming  that 
the  committee  had  been  given  a  document 
that  had  been  altered  or  tampered  with  to 
conceal  opposition  within  the  Ministry  of 
Health- 
Mr.  Bolan:  Oh,  come  on,  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —to  increasing  health 
insurance  premiums.  This  charge  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  should  be  getting 
up  to  resign. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  can't  smoke  in  the 
House,  Dennis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  To  me  the  accusation 
that  documents  had  been  purposely  tampered 
with  to  mislead  the  committee  is  much  more 
important  than  any  discussion  of  whether 
officials  within  the  ministry  were  in  disagree- 
ment with  government  policy.  I  will  not  let 
this  charge  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Warner:  Resign! 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Therefore,  today  I  wish 
to  make  explicitly  clear  the  sequence  of  events 
surrounding  the  development  of  the*  Ministry 
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of  Health's  response  to  the  report  in  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Bolan:  To  cover  up. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —the  Taylor  committee 
report  on  health  care  costs  and  the  events 
that  led  up  to  this  report  coming  before  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development. 

Last  night  I  asked  my  deputy  minister  for 
a  full  explanation  in  this  regard  and  I  will 
read  this  memorandum  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  either  him  or  you,  eh? 
Mr.   Makarchuk:    It  should  be  before   the 
committee,  not  after. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  going  to 
let  him  take  the  rap? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  will  read  into  the 
record  the  deputy's  memo  to  me. 

"Upon  submission  of  the  Taylor  committee 
report  to  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  my  staff 
undertook  an  examination  of  the  documents. 
The  purposes  of  this  review  were:  1.  to  assess 
the  committee's  recommendations  for  possible 
immediate  implementation,  further  study  or 
research  or  rejection;  2.  to  examine  the  ex- 
ternal submissions  received  by  the  Taylor 
committee,  as  well  as  the  letters  from  the 
public,  invited  by  yourself,  for  ideas  of  merit 
for  containing  costs;  3.  to  assess  the  overall 
impact  of  the  committee's  activities,  and  4.  to 
produce  a  summary  document  of  comment 
and  analyses  to  support  the  possibility  of 
ministry  action  and/or  release  of  a  response 
document. 

"The  following  recounts  the  chronological 
events  of  this  exercise: 

"January  3,  1978— Having  completed  its 
deliberations  on  December  29,  1977,  the 
Taylor  committee  submitted  its  report  to 
Premier  Davis  and  Dr.  L.  Loeb  of  the  OMA. 

"Early  January— I  directed  Dr.  A.  E.  Le- 
blanc  to  have  the  staff  of  strategic  planning 
and  research  branch  develop  a  method  and 
format  for  the  analysis  of  this  report. 

"January  13,  1978-In  the  Toronto  Star 
you  were  quoted  as  inviting  the  public  to 
submit  their  suggestions  for  controlling  health 
care  costs.  The  analysis  of  the  report  was 
extended  for  consideration  of  these  letters. 

"January  16,  1978— At  the  minister's  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  submission  to 
cabinet  committee  on  social  development, 
outlining  the  ministry's  reaction  to  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

"January  17,  1978-The  first  review  of  the 
report  was  completed  for  examination  by 
ministry  senior  management  entitled  'Briefing 
Notes,  Assessment  and  Proposed  Ministry  Re- 
sponse to  the  Recommendations  of  the  Taylor 
Committee  Report.'  It  was  reviewed  inform- 


ally by  myself  on  January  20,  1978,  at  which 
time  I  directed  that  an  elaborated  review 
document  be  prepared  for  management  com- 
mittee examination  on  January  27,  1978. 

"January  23,  1978— A  memorandum  from 
A.  E.  Leblanc  was  sent  to  ministry  division 
and  branch  directors  requesting  their  com- 
ments on  recommendations  and  external  sub- 
missions. A  deadline  of  February  15  was 
given  for  their  response. 

"January  27,  1978— Based  on  the  informal 
review  of  the  draft  of  January  17,  a  second 
document  was  prepared  as  a  submisision  to 
management  committee  entitled  'Review  and 
Assessment  of  Recommendations  of  the  Taylor 
Committee  Report  and  Proposed  Ministry 
Response.'  Dr.  B.  Suttie  served  as  acting 
chairman  of  management  committee  in  my 
absence.  The  minutes  of  the  January  27,  1978, 
meeting  noted  that  this  'initial  review  of  the 
Taylor  committee  report  was  carried  out  to 
identify  implications  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  a  ministry  response.'  The  minutes  further 
noted  the  comments  and  observations  of  the 
management  committee  on  the  suggested  re- 
sponse to  each  recommendation. 

"February  13,  1978— At  the  minister's  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  submit  the  final  re- 
sponse to  the  Taylor  report,  when  available, 
to  the  cabinet  committee  on  social  develop- 
ment. 

"February  1978  to  early  March— Comments 
on  selected  recommendations  and  external 
submissions  to  the  Taylor  committee  were 
received  from  ministry  staff  by  the  strategic 
planning  and  research  branch.  These  two 
sources  of  comments— management  committee 
review  on  January  27  and  solicited  responses 
from  senior  ministry  officials— constituted  the 
basis  for  the  continuing  revision  of  the  Taylor 
response  document. 

"March  7,  1978— The  provincial  budget  was 
presented. 

"March  17,  1978— At  management  com- 
mittee it  was  commented  that  the  OMA  re- 
sponse had  not  yet  been  received;  also  that 
Mr.  Rose  would  be  consolidating  all  responses 
to  the  Taylor  report  for  the  submission  to 
the  Social  Development  policy  field. 

[2:15] 

'■March  19,  1978— At  this  point  a  second 
stream  of  activity  was  initiated.  Mr.  Paul 
Donoghue,  consultant  in  the  fiscal  resources 
branch,  was  assigned  to  report  directly  to 
me  to  co-ordinate  the  collection  of  reports 
for  the  presentation  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  social  development.  In  addition,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  collation  of  the 
backup  material  on  the  reports  for  yourself 
and  myself. 
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"March  20,  1978-In  support  of  Mr. 
Donoghue's  efforts  in  preparing  backup 
material,  strategic  planning  and  research 
branch  undertook  to  review  some  30  docu- 
ments including  the  Taylor  report  and  sum- 
marize their  major  recommendations.  The 
preliminary  results  of  this  exercise  were 
completed  by  March  29,  1978. 

"March  29,  1978— A  set  of  preliminary 
reviews  of  the  Taylor  report  was  forwarded 
by  strategic  planning  and  research,  other- 
wise known  as  SPAR,  to  Paul  Donoghue. 
In  addition,  a  copy  of  the  Taylor  response 
being  prepared  for  management  committee 
in  unproofed  format  was  provided  to  Mr. 
Donoghue.  SPAR  continued  with  its  work 
on  the  Taylor  response  for  the  management 
committee  meeting  of  March  31.  Concur- 
rently Mr.  Donoghue  continued  with  the 
co-ordination  of  the  materials  for  standing 
committee. 

"March  30,  1978— In  reviewing  the  brief- 
ing materials  for  yourself  and  myself,  Mr. 
Donoghue  drew  to  my  attention  that  the 
response  suggested  by  SPAR  to  recommen- 
dation No.  1,  increase  in  OHIP  premiums, 
contained  in  the  review  document  being 
prepared  for  management  committee  discus- 
sion was  inconsistent  with  present  govern- 
ment policy.  The  recent  statements  by  the 
Treasurer  and  yourself  had  been  ignored 
by  SPAR  in  their  drafting  of  the  proposed 
ministry  response." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  were  given  their  just 
value. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  always  critical 
of  us  when  we  accept  the  civil  service— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "The  section  on  OHIP 
premiums  needed  to  be  changed  to  include 
the  policy  statements  that  have  been  made. 
At  this  point—" 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  All  hon. 
members  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "At  this  point,  he  and 
I  agreed  that  further  revision  would  be  re- 
quired for  your  briefing  material  for  the 
standing  committee  and  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  utilizing  some  of  the  letter 
from  the  Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  to  the 
Globe  and  Mail  dated  March  16." 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Slow  down,  slow  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "Normally,  I  would 
have  contacted  either  Dr.  Leblanc  or  Mr. 
Drazin  of  SPAR  and  requested  them  to 
make  the  necessary  amendments.  Because 
of  the  time  constraints,  I  asked  Mr. 
Donoghue  to  request  changes  to  reflect 
government  policy. 


"I  must  emphasize  that  this  was  one  more 
change  in  the  continuing  changes  to  which 
this  paper  has  been  subjected.  Indeed  it  was 
the  fourth  version  of  this  response.  Other 
responses  had  also  been  the  subject  of 
several  iterations.  Further  changes  may  be 
made  after  OHA  and  OMA  comments  have 
been  received  prior  to  our  submission  to 
cabinet. 

"March  31,  1978— The  third  version  from 
SPAR  was  tabled  at  management  commit- 
tee but  not  discussed. 

"Early  April  1978— Following  his  discus- 
sion with  me,  Mr.  Donoghue  arranged  for 
typing  all  of  Mr.  McKeough's  letter  to  be 
incorporated  into  response  to  recommenda- 
tion No.  1,  OHIP  premium.  However,  he 
did  not  contact  Mr.  Drazin  and  the  retyped 
version  was  not  sent  to  the  SPAR  branch. 

"April  7,  1978— The  response  to  the 
Taylor  report  was  intended  solely  for  back- 
up information  for  yourself,  myself  and  any 
senior  staff  attending  the  committee  until 
2  p.m.,  Thursday,  April  7.  At  that  time  the 
questions  were  received  from  the  Liberal 
research  office  including  a  request  for 
analysis  of  the  Taylor  report. 

"April  10,  1978-It  was  still  intended  that 
an  amended  version  of  the  response  reflect- 
ing government  policy  should  be  produced 
by  SPAR,  but  through  a  further  oversight 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Donoghue,  this  was  not 
done.  On  the  morning  of  April  10,  when  the 
other  material  was  being  copied  for  the 
committee—" 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right— make  him  the 
scapegoat. 

Mr.  Martel:  Who  is  getting  fed  to  the 
bears? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "—the  response  to 
Taylor  with  the  suggested  amendment  was 
included  without  identifying  the  fact  that 
this  constituted  draft  No.  4  and  should  have 
been   annotated  to   that  effect." 

Mr.  Warner:  He  must  be  related  to  Jean- 
Jacques  Blais. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "The  intent  was  not 
to  mislead  the  standing  committee  but  by 
making  available  draft  material  originally 
intended  for  yourself  and  myself  without  an 
adequate  explanation  of  its  origin  and  status, 
our  intentions  were  open  to  misinterpre- 
tation." 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  bum  all  the 
tapes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  "I  apologize  for  any 
embarrassment  caused  to  you  on  this  matter, 
particularly  in  view  of  your  specific  instruc- 
tions that  documents  being  submitted  to  the 
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standing  committee  should  not  be  modified 
in  any  way,  as  was  illustrated  in  your  direc- 
tions to  the  staff  that  there  should  be  no 
updating  of  the  $600  million  constraint 
list." 

This  was  signed  "W.  Allan  Backley." 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  working  of  each 
ministry  in  this  or  any  government,  there 
have  been,  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
disagreements  over  policy  options  and  courses 
of  action  for  the  government  to  follow.  The 
very  process  of  policy  development  in  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  critical  analysis.  If  officials 
within  the  ministries  of  this  government  did 
not  consider  various  courses  of  action  and 
debated  these  among  themselves,  they  would 
not  be  fulfilling  their  duties  in  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

With  regard  to  the  ministry  analysis  of 
the  Taylor  report,  some  of  my  officials  had 
stated  their  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
funding  of  the  health-care  system.  As  I  have 
indicated,  this  exercise  was  being  carried  out 
to  develop  recommendations  for  the  longer- 
term  organization  of  the  health-care  system. 
This  exercise  is  far  from  completed  as  more 
reactions  to  the  report,  such  as  from  the 
OMA  and  OHA,  are  yet  to  be  received  and 
may  significandy  affect  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  my  staff.  Then  it  will  be  I  who 
will  have  to  make  the  final  decision  on  what 
to  recommend  to  cabinet. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  will  do  what 
Darcy  tells  him  to. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  he  is  still  around. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  Treasurer  an- 
nounced in  the  budget  the  continuance  of  a 
premium  system.  As  indicated  in  the  mem- 
orandum I  have  just  read,  instructions  were 
given  by  my  deputy  minister  on  March  30, 
1978  to  change  the  proposed  ministry 
response  to  reflect  government  policy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  report  was  not 
altered  by  me  or  my  staff  to  mislead  the 
standing   committee    on   social   development. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Who  did  alter  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  not  condone 
such  an  action.  In  order  that  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  members'  minds,  I  am  tabling  today 
all  drafts  of  the  ministry's  analysis  of  the 
Taylor  committee  report. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  can't  wriggle 
out  this  time.  He's  wrong  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  like  the  Russian  en- 
cyclopedia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  are  four  drafts 


each   with   various    changes    representing  re- 
finements  in   the   ministry's   comments. 

I  ask  the  members  opposite,  who  alleged 
at  the  committee  yesterday  that  they  were 
being  deliberately  misled,  to  acknowledge 
my  explanation  and  clarification  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  initial  assessment  was 
made  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  get  the  minister's 
statement  very  clear.  He  appears  to  have 
come  before  the  House  in  an  effort  to  save 
civil  servants  in  his  ministry  who  are  respon- 
sible for  a  revision  of  materials,  so  that  in- 
stead of  getting  material  which  was  prepared 
within  the  ministry,  material  was  being 
directed  towards  the  committee  in  order  to 
give  the  committee  a  different  impression  of 
what  was  happening  within  the  ministry. 

He  is  also  saying  that  over  the  course  of 
10  days  from  March  30  until  yesterday— until 
April  10— despite  the  deputy  minister's  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  instructions  that 
documents  should  not  be  changed  in  any  way, 
this  course  of  action  was  persisted  in  by 
his  civil  servants,  despite  numerous  setbacks 
because  of  problems  of  co-ordination  between 
the  strategic  planning  and  research  branch 
and  Mr.  Donoghue  and  the  deputy  minister. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  effort  to  blame 
civil  servants  is  not  appropriate  and  that 
the  minister  is  the  person  responsible  to  this 
House  for  the  actions  of  his  ministry.  The 
minister  should  not  seek  to  put  this  off  on 
to  his  civil  servants,  nor  should  he  seek  to 
say  that  there  was  not  an  effort  to  mislead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister,  in  fact,  is  the 
person  responsible  and  he  should  carry  the 
political  consequences  for  this  effort  to  try 
to  deceive  a  committee  of  this  Legislature 
which  is  looking  at  the  whole  area  of  health 
costs. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  hon.  member  is 
a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
this  irresponsibility  has  occurred,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  in  my  memory  when  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  has  been  found  to  be  putting, 
before  the  committees,  doctored  documents 
or  documents  which  do  not  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Mr.  Turner:   He  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  my  party  that  I  think  the  privileges  of 
the  House  have  been  grossly  abused  by  the 
way  in  which  the  minister  has  allowed  this 
to  go  ahead.  I  believe  the  minister  should  be 
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brought  before  the  standing  committee  on 
procedural  affairs  in  order  to  account  for  the 
way  in  which  the  privileges  of  this  House 
have  been  abused. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  point  of  privilege  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  It  is  my 
view  that  there  is  a  very  serious  matter  here 
which  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  undoubtedly 
take  into  consideration  as  you  respond  to  the 
hon.  member's  point  of  privilege  as  he  has 
raised  it. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  excerpt  of  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Hydro  building.  It  says:  "Any 
person  who  is  required  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  Premier  or  to  any  other  minister 
of  the  Crown  in  order  to  enable  answers  to 
be  given  to  questions  asked  in  the  Legisla- 
ture is  under  an  obligation  to  act  in  good 
faith,  and  to  ensure  that  such  information  is 
accurate  and  complete.  Answers  which  are 
misleading  violate  that  duty  and  warrant  the 
most  severe  censure  of  the  persons  responsible 
therefor." 

It  is  our  view  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  have  a  feeling 
that  should  this  matter  go  to  the  committee 
that  would  normally  look  into  matters  of 
privilege,  procedural  affairs,  and  since  that 
committee  is  already  burdened  with  a  good 
many  other  items,  that  in  fact  it  might  be 
many  weeks  before  considering  this  very 
important  matter.  Therefore,  later  today,  in 
accordance  with  notice  which  I  have  sent  to 
your  office,  sir,  I  shall  be  moving  that  we  set 
aside  the  business  of  the  House  to  debate  this 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
has  risen  in  his  place  on  a  point  of  privilege 
to  correct  the  record  and  to  correct  an  im- 
pression that  was  left.  That  does  not  require 
any  action  on  behalf  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  should  have  resigned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  prerogative  of  other 
members,  if  they  so  wish,  to  get  up  and  to 
respond  to  the  minister's  point  of  privilege. 
I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  There 
was  a  suggestion  that  certain  action  be  taken, 
that  perhaps  something  should  be  referred  to 
the  procedural  affairs  committee.  I  didn't  hear 
any  motion.  I  listened  very  carefully  to  what 
the  hon.  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said. 
All  addressed  themselves  fundamentally  to 
the  same  issue. 

I  must  remind  hon.  members  that  the  very 
fact  that  a  person  rises  in  this  House  on  a 
point  of  privilege  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  in- 


cumbent upon  the  Chair  to  take  any  action. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  authority  that  resides  in 
the  Chair  to  take  any  action  as  a  result  of  a 
point  of  privilege  unless  there  is  a  motion 
before  the  House  demanding  or  requesting 
that  the  House  do  certain  things.  I  have 
heard  no  such  motion  and  I  must  remind  hon. 
members  that  we  do  have  standing  orders  re- 
garding the  proper  way  in  which  we  handle 
points  of  privilege.  There  is  no  motion  before 
the  House,  so  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the 
Chair  to  put  any  motion  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  think  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
minister  has  been  absolutely  outrageous,  and 
the  defence  that  he  has  put  forward  is  as 
well. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

An  hon.  member:   You  should  resign. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  a  point  that  is  de- 
batable. I  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  point  of  privilege  raised  by  the  hon. 
the  Minister  of  Health.  I  heard  you  out  com- 
pletely. I  heard  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. There  is  no  motion  before  the  House; 
therefore,   no   further   debate  is   necessary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  may  come  back  to  this, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Turner:  You  goofed  again,  Mike. 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  CONFEDERATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April, 
the  government  appointed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Confederation,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  I.  Macdonald,  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  advice  to  the  government  on  the 
evolution  of  Canada's  federal  system. 

In  pursuing  the  committee's  mandate  over 
the  past  year,  its  members  have  met  with  a 
variety  of  groups  and  individuals,  including 
the  task  force  on  Canadian  unity,  to  exchange 
views  on  the  issues  facing  Canada.  Most 
notably  through  the  Destiny  Canada  Destined 
conference,  which  the  committee  successfully 
convened  at  York  University  last  June,  it  has 
sought  wider  public  participation  in  discus- 
sions about  the  future  of  Canada.  As  you 
know,  the  government  has  encouraged  and 
supported  these  steps. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions,  and  draw- 
ing on  the  variety  of  backgrounds  that  they 
bring  to  task,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  also  given  considerable  thought 
to   developing  and  advancing  specific  ideas 
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which    would    strengthen    and    improve    our 
federal  system  of  government. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations,  I  have 
the  pleasure  today  of  tabling  the  first  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Confederation 
in  the  two  official  languages  of  Canada.  While 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  report  in  detail,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  brief  and  personal 
observations  at  this  time. 
[2:30] 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  at  this 
stage  in  our  national  debate  a  successful 
resolution  of  the  economic  and  political  con- 
cerns which  now  preoccupy  us  will  only  come 
about  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  imagi- 
native and  worthwhile  solutions  by  all  in- 
terested Canadians.  The  intensity  of  the  prin- 
cipal issues  confronting  our  country  may  ebb 
and  flow,  but  my  view  is  the  undercurrents 
will  remain.  In  my  judgement,  we  would  be 
wise  not  to  be  lulled  into  relying  on  the  status 
quo,  but  to  seize  the  opportunity  we  now 
have  to  identify  where  we  should  make 
changes  and  then  have  the  courage  to  imple- 
ment them. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  to  the  task  force 
on  Canadian  unity  last  November  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  meaningful  changes 
to  matters  concerning  the  human  dignity  of 
our  people  and  the  vitality  of  our  public 
institutions  are  overdue  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve what  we  value  and  cherish.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  adopt  those  changes  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Canadians  and 
to  all  regions  of  Canada  so  that  the  result  is 
a  firm  and  confident  understanding  among 
us  all.  The  answers  are  neither  simple  nor 
obvious  nor  do  they  relate  solely  to  one  part 
of  this  country.  Reaching  a  consensus  on 
them  in  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as 
ours  will  clearly  require  in  the  forthcoming 
months  that  many  ideas  be  put  forward  for 
scrutiny,  debate  and  decision. 

For  that  reason,  I  particularly  welcome 
this  first  report  of  the  Ontario  advisory  com- 
mittee. As  we  study  these  proposals,  each  of 
us  will  no  doubt  have  our  own  views  and 
responses.  Obviously,  these  are  not  the  only 
or  exclusive  or  definitive  suggestions.  But 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  specific  and  creative 
contribution  that  merits  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us.  If  there  are  better 
variations  of  these  proposals,  or  even  better 
ideas,  that's  great.  But  let  each  of  us  be 
heard. 

It  is  to  stimulate  the  widest  possible  dis- 
cussions that  I  have  chosen  to  table  this  re- 
port. I  would,  therefore,  encourage  each 
member  of  this  Legislature  to  study  the  report 
and  offer  comments  about  its  proposals.   At 


the  same  time,  I  shall  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  to  convene  a  small 
but  representative  conference  of  citizens,  both 
experts  and  non-experts,  to  analyse  and 
evaluate  the  committee's  proposals.  Further, 
the  availability  of  the  report  will  be 
publicized  to  all  interested  citizens,  especially 
residents  of  our  own  province,  so  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

In  addition,  I  am  sending  copies  of  this 
report  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the 
Premiers  of  our  sister  provinces  for  their 
consideration.  At  this  time,  I  am  also  tabling 
the  letters  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Premiers,  which  I  am  sending  with  this 
report.  I  know  that  all  members  of  the  House 
will  join  me  in  thanking  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  many  hours  that  they  have 
voluntarily  spent  in  pursuing  these  public 
responsibilities. 

All  of  us  in  this  chamber  deeply  share  a 
single  objective:  to  contribute  to  strengthen- 
ing the  national  purpose  of  Canada  through 
a  better  understanding  among  all  its  people. 
Whether  the  ideas  which  will  achieve  this 
objective  in  the  coming  years  come  from  the 
advisory  committee  or  from  any  other  source, 
this  government  will  continue  to  give  them 
sustained  attention  and  when  the  appropriate 
time  comes  will  act  on  behalf  of  this  province 
to  see  that  sound  measures  are  enacted. 

We  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  committee's 
first  report.  I  understand  that  they  are  con- 
tinuing their  work  in  the  vital  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  powers.  I  look  forward  in  the 
coming  months  to  receiving  their  findings  and 
recommendations    on    this    and    other   impor- 


tant issues. 


SALES  TAX 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  morning  I  co- 
signed  a  letter  of  agreement  with  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  which  formalizes  the  re- 
duction in  Ontario's  retail  sales  tax  which  we 
jointly  announced  last  evening. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  McKeough  budget. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  1975  in  extension. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  now  tabling 
this  letter  for  the  information  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  my  statement,  which  includes  un- 
audited Ontario  finances  for  1977-78. 

Mr.  Martel:  Shades  of  1975  all  over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  Liberals  are  only 
three  years  behind  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Later  this  afternoon, 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck),  will  introduce  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  reduction  in  sales  tax  from  seven 
to  four  per  cent  for  the  period  April  11   to 
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October  7  inclusive.  It  will  add  a  full  $433 
million  to  the  spending  power  of  Ontario 
consumers  over  the  next  six  months. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  will  do  nothing  to  resolve 
unemployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  When  is  the  last  time  the 
member  got  a  standing  ovation  in  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  the  members  are 
aware,  the  federal  government  will  pick  up 
two-thirds  of  the  cost.  I  anticipate  the  eco- 
nomic impact  will  be  firmly  positive  in  the 
coming  months  and  that  the  level  of  demand 
will  be  raised  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  While 
it  will  not  solve  all  of  our  economic  problems, 
the  tax  cut  will  provide  a  much  needed  boost 
to  consumer  and  business  confidence.  As  I 
explained  in  my  statement  last  night,  this 
action  will  help  temper  the  edge  of  rising 
interest  rates  and  increases  in  other  costs. 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  already  gone 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  federal  budget  did  not  include  more 
vigorous  measures  to  cut  back  spending. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  the  whole  it  was  pretty 
good,  wasn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  taxpayers  of  Canada,  to  the  state 
of  confidence  and  to  the  value  of  our  dollar 
that  Ottawa  document  more  fully  the  specific 
steps  it  will  take  to  control  its  spending  and 
the  systems  it  is  putting  in  place  to  ensure 
permanent  economies  are  achieved. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  government 
of  Canada  set  out  explicit  expenditure  growth 
targets  for  the  next  three  years  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit,  as  we  have  done  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Conway:  Sure,  it's  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.   Sargent:  You  are  walking  backwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Nevertheless,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  specific  spending  cuts 
have  been  made  to  help  finance  the  reduction 
in  provincial  sales  taxes.  According  to  Mr. 
Chretien,  one-third  of  the  $l.l-billion  boost 
to  the  national  economy  is  financed  by  spend- 
ing cuts,  one-third  by  the  provinces  and  one- 
third  by  federal  deficit  financing. 

Last  night's  federal  budget  also  contained 
important  initiatives  to  strengthen  the  Cana- 
dian economy  over  the  longer  run.  The  en- 
riched tax  write-off  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  particularly  significant. 

Mr.  Martel:  Providing  it  goes  to  Canadian 
firms. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  Premier  called 
for  this  kind  of  action  at  the  first  ministers' 
meeting  as  the  way  to  generate  innovation,  to 
improve  productivity  and  to  create  additional 


and  challenging  new  jobs  for  our  talented 
young  people.  I  believe  Mr.  Chretien  has 
responded  with  a  soundly  designed  incentive. 
It  is  one  which  will  be  in  place  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  one  which  is  success- 
related;  that  is,  to  qualify  for  the  tax  advan- 
tages companies  must  expand  their  research 
and  development  activities. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  not  what  Joe  Clarke 
says. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  pleased,  despite 
opposition  in  this  Legislature,  that  this  incen- 
tive will  be  available  to  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  Canada.  While  we  have  not 
worked  out  exactly  what  this  will  mean  in 
terms  of  our  revenues,  I  intend  to  parallel 
this  major  innovation  in  our  own  corporations 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  the  benefits  go  to  the 
United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Let  the  member  raise  his 
sights. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  for  encouraging  Cana- 
dian development. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chretien  an- 
nounced two  other  tax  measures  which  build 
upon  the  consensus  for  national  economic 
action  reached  by  the  first  ministers.  Capital 
cost  allowances  for  railway  investments  will 
be  increased  to  encourage  expansion  and  im- 
provement in  this  mode  of  transportation.  The 
tax  treatment  of  tar  sands  and  heavy  oil  proj- 
ects will  be  relaxed  to  ensure  that  such  vital 
energy  investments  go  ahead.  Though  the 
energy  tax  incentive  will  have  most  of  its 
impact  in  other  provinces,  Ontario  fully  sup- 
ports the  positive  steps  by  the  government  of 
Canada. 

The  federal  budget  actions  will  add  ap- 
proximately $150  million  to  our  net  tax  re- 
quirements this  year. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  the  government  going  to 
raise  OH  IP  premiums  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  bulk  of  this  in- 
crease is  temporary  and  does  not  alter  our 
basic  fiscal  plans.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
an  immediate  reduction  in  our  cash  flow.  To 
make  up  for  this,  I  will  be  increasing  our 
Treasury  bill  offerings.  The  weekly  Treasury 
bill  tender  will  be  increased  to  $25  million, 
thus  generating  a  further  $195  million  over 
the  succeeding  13  weeks,  to  bring  the  total 
outstanding  once  again  to  the  1976  level  of 
$325  million. 

Members  may  recall  that  in  1976  Ontario 
had  a  high  of  $325  million  outstanding  in 
91-day  Treasury  bills  issued  on  the  basis  of 
a  $25-million  weekly  tender.  In  July  of  that 
year  the  weekly  tender  was  reduced  to  $10 
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million  and  by  October  the  outstanding 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  $130  million,  the 
level  at  which  it  now  stands.  There  will  be 
no  increase  then  in  the  province's  long-term 
borrowing  as  a  result  of  our  decisions  to  paral- 
lel these  federal  budget  actions. 

The  March  7  revenue-raising  actions,  on- 
going restraint  in  spending  and  this  govern- 
ment's continued  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget- 
Mr.  Laughren:  And  higher  OHIP  fees. 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —give  me  the  flexi- 
bility to  accept  the  federal  offer  and  sub- 
stantially benefit  all  Ontario  consumers. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  so  flexible  you  don't 
have  any  principles  at  all. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  supine. 
Mr.  Laughren:   How  about  your  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  S.   Smith:   You  must  be  kidding. 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Without  this  prudent 
financing  plan  of  raising  revenues  and  build- 
ing up  our  reserves,  introduction  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Conway:  You  must  be  the  doormat  for 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  the  members  opposite 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —reducing  the  sales 
tax  would  not  have  been  possible  today  with- 
out increased  borrowing  or  additional  expendi- 
ture cuts. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Had  the  Treasurer  not  al- 
ready obviated  its  benefits  by  raising  taxes? 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Neither  course  of 
action  is  acceptable  at  this  time.  In  par- 
ticular, the  seven  per  cent  spending  target 
for  1978-79  represents  very  tight  control  of 
the  public  purse,  and  further  substantial  cuts 
cannot  be  achieved  equitably. 

I  find  it  touching  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Does  it  touch  the  Treasurer? 
An  hon.  member:  Here  we  go. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Here  it  comes. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  will  only  put  the  Treas- 
urer away  for  72  hours;  don't  worry. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  find  it  touching 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  thinks  I 
can  still  find  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars  in  savings- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  guy  in  Ottawa  thinks 
there's  $2  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  -^but  in  this  year, 
with  cost  increases  as  they  are,  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  restrained  spending 


as  responsibly  as  we  can,  in  such  areas  as 
hospital  cots,  transfers  to  colleges,  universities, 
school  boards  and  municipalities,  as  well  as 
remuneration  to  doctors. 

On  February  16,  almost  two  months  ago, 
I  said  a  seven  per  cent  increase  would  be  as 
far  as  we  could  go  to  restrain  spending  this 
year.  I  have  continued  to  invite  those  who 
believe  we  can  do  a  better  job  with  restraints 
to  lend  a  hand.  I  have  challenged  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  publicly  to  tell  us  just 
what  services  in  Ontario  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary and  to  point  to  where  we  could  make 
substantial  savings.  We  are  still  awaiting 
his  response. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reld:  You're  telling  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

BUDGET  LEAK 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  opposition  in  Ottawa  has  called 
for  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
because  of  the  leakage  of  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  budget.  The  minister's  answer 
in  the  House  has  been  that  it  was  not 
leaked  from  his  staff  or  from  his  office,  and 
the  implication  seemed  to  be  that  it  came 
from  a  provincial  source. 

Since  the  information  was  published  in  a 
Toronto  newspaper,  I  believe  that  this  im- 
plication reflects  on  the  privileges,  not  only 
perhaps  of  the  Treasurer  but  certainly  all  of 
us  in  this  jurisdiction.  I  believe  the  Treas- 
urer should  make  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  leak 
of  the  federal  budget  from  me  or  from  my 
staff.  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  yesterday.  We  jointly 
agreed  that  if  he  resigned,  we  would  all 
resign  together. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  pox  on  both  your  houses. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  best  offer  we've 
had  all  week. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point  of  privilege:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  opposite  that  it  was  only  yesterday, 
I  must  confess,  I  had  to  say  to  them  that 
I  didn't  know  very  much  but  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  eagerness  which  they  displayed  to 
try  to  find  out  in  advance  what  was  in  the 
budget. 

SALES  TAX 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  all  members  of  the  measures 
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by  my  ministry  that  have  been  taken  to 
publicize  the  important  sales  tax  reductions 
effective  today,  which  were  announced  last 
night,  and  again  today  by  the  hon.  Treasurer. 

Beginning  at  8:30  last  night,  the  following 
steps  were  taken: 

The  distribution  of  information  kits  to 
media  personnel  attending  the  Treasurer's 
media  conference  last  night; 

Overnight  distribution  of  bulletins  and 
new  schedules  to  67  offices  of  the  ministry, 
including  all  retail  sales  tax  district  offices, 
all  regional  and  area  assessment  offices  and 
all  branches  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office; 

Full-scale  mail-out  or  bulletins  and  new 
rate  tables  to  all  180,000  registered  vendors 
in  Ontario;  and 

The  purchase  of  advertisements  detailing 
the  changes  in  all  Ontario  daily  newspapers. 
The  information  kits  included  a  special  ex- 
planatory information  bulletin  and  quantities 
of  the  new  four  and  seven  per  cent  sales  tax 
rate  cards  for  use  at  cash  registers. 

For  the  particular  use  of  all  members  in 
answering  queries  from  vendors  and  con- 
stituents, I  have  already  arranged  for  in- 
formation kits  containing  all  available  material 
to  be  placed  in  all  members'  post  boxes. 

I  would  especially  draw  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  four  and  seven  per 
cent  sales  tax  rate  cards  to  assist  vendors 
with  their  tax  calculations. 

[2:45] 

Members  may  obtain  additional  copies  of 
these  materials  as  well  as  further  information 
by  speaking  to  my  staff  at  the  retail  sales 
tax  branch. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PROVINCIAL  FINANCES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Treasurer  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  our 
proposals  back  in  the  last  election  couldn't 
possibly  be  doable,  because  there's  no  money 
around  to  be  found  without  cutting  services, 
putting  people  on  the  street  and  taking  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  children;  and  in  view 
of  his  latest  statements  of  a  similar  nature 
here  today,  could  the  Treasurer  confirm  that 
within  one  fiscal  year  he  has  found  in  his 
budget  the  ability  to  save  on  the  expenditure 
side  on  one  occasion  $134  million,  while  on 
another  occasion,  according  to  Ontario 
Finances,  he  was  going  to  find  a  constraint 
of  $97  million,  and  just  yesterday  he  an- 
nounced in  the  last  month  he  has  found  in 
that   same   fiscal   year   another   $66   million, 


totalling  savings  on  the  expenditure  side  of 
$297  million? 

Can  he  confirm  those  figures,  which  come 
from  his  own  Ontario  Finances,  I  can  assure 
him,  and  can  he  tell  us,  therefore,  what 
services  were  cut,  what  hospitals  were  closed, 
what  children  did  without  food,  what  teachers 
were  put  out  on  the  street,  precisely  because 
of  his  particular  policy,  and  what  disasters 
occurred  as  a  result  of  finding  close  to  $300 
million  of  money  that  he  never  expected  to 
have  but  found  on  the  expenditure  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  (Mr.  Auld)  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  diligent  about  sav- 
ing moneys  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
particularly  as  our  revenue  position  de- 
teriorated. The  net  figure  finally  in  the  un- 
audited statements,  as  I  recall,  is  about  $160 
million  below  the  budgeted  figures.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  were  able  to  finance  a 
number  of  in-year  changes  and  unexpected 
items,  such  as  firefighting,  provincial  elections 
and  a  few  other  things,  so  that  the  total 
shifts  were  obviously  larger  than  the  $160 
million. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  our  expenditures  have 
come  in  below  target.  I  give  full  credit  to  my 
colleagues  and,  as  I  say,  particularly  to  Man- 
agement Board  for  achieving  that  fact. 

I  did  not  say  during  the  last  election,  as  I 
recall,  that  there  would  be  hospitals  closed 
or  people  in  the  street.  I  am  wondering 
though  how  ridiculous  the  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  must  feel,  recalling 
that  her  leader  was  going  to  limit  municipal- 
ities to  an  eight  per  cent  increase  when  her 
own  city  of  Toronto  comes  in  with  a  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  increase- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Your  colleagues  from  To- 
ronto should  be  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  other  munic- 
ipalities went  higher.  The  ridiculousness  of 
the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  the  last  election  is  not  something  I  think 
he  should  be  recalling  to  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Treasurer  said  they 
couldn't  do  it.  He  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  say  again  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  has  had 
two  months  to  suggest  some  savings  and  he 
has  suggested  not  one  penny.  Doesn't  he 
think  it's  about  time  he  did? 

Interjections. 

Hon.    Mr.    McKeough:    Let   me   add   one 

further    point.    It   has   been   four   weeks    or 
better  since   the  Leader  of  the   Opposition, 
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with  great  fanfare  and  great  slyness,  I  think 
one  might  say— 

An  hon.  member:  You  should  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —brought  in  a  resolu- 
tion to  get  the  matter  of  OHIP  before  a 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  Conway:  Look  what  we  found. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  positive  sug- 
gestion has  the  member  put  before  the  OHIP 
committee  for  cutting  costs?  Not  one  penny. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  best  defence  is 
offence. 

An  hon.  member:  How  can  the  Minister  of 
Health  pound  his  desk?  Let  him  take  the 
knife  out  of  his  back. 

Interjections.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  As  I  said  earlier, 
every  member  of  this  Legislature  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  wish  you  would 
extend  that  courtesy  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pressure  on 
the  Treasurer  to  rescind  that  increase  is  be- 
ginning to  take  its  toll  on  him. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  not  smiling,  that's 
for  sure. 

Mr.  Conway:  Wait  until  Roy  gets  back. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  it  was  the  Treasurer's  contention  during 
the  election  campaign  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  great  hardship  to  the  educa- 
tion and  other  municipal  services,  for  any- 
body to  limit  those  municipalities— he  said  it 
couldn't  be  done  and  now  it  has  been;  and 
since  he  also  said  that  the  money  we  sug- 
gested could  be  found  in  the  fat  within  his 
budget  simply  was  not  there,  without  cutting 
out  essential  services;  could  he  explain  to  us 
again  how  there  happened  to  be  $297  million 
worth  of  fat  on  the  expenditure  side  in  his 
budget,  which  was  allegedly  untrimmable  and 
which  he,  with  even  his  half-hearted  efforts, 
was  able  to  trim,  and  which  we,  when  we 
take  over  the  new  government,  will  trim  even 
more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  are  smoking  funny 
cigarettes  again. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Call  Chretien,  he'll  tell  you 
what  to  do. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  only  have  to  answer  the 
serious  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  just  say  this, 
that  the  pressure  on  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, after  his  brave  talk  of  alternatives 
for  the  last  four  weeks,  is  finally  starting  to 
get  to  him. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  really  want  to  know 
what  they  are,  don't  you? 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  want  to  confess 
something.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  quite 
correct  that  he  has  not  yet  come  forward 
with  any  alternatives- 
Mr.  Conway:  The  Minister  of  Health  has 
lots  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  don't  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  is  wont  to 
move  motions  in  committee  has  put  this  in 
the  form  of  a  motion- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Not  even  the  trained  seals 
back  there  agree  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —but  the  one  inter- 
esting discussion  which  I  understand  has  gone 
on  in  the  committee  to  date- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Very  interesting;  it  is  called 
the  invisible  link. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  very— is  asking 
our  staff  to  seriously  consider  withdrawing  full 
premium  assistance  from  all  those  over  65. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  did  not,  nonsense. 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  that's  his  idea,  go 
to  it,  go  to  it. 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I 
defy  the  Treasurer  to  show  even  one  word 
of  such  discussion  in  the  committee  delibera- 
tions. There  has  been  no  discussion  of  that 
whatsoever.  It  is  shameful;  sensitive  as  he 
is  about  the  fact  that  the  only  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  government  have  said  that  his 
visible  link  is  in  fact  a  missing  link,  he  should 
not  distort  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mittee by  introducing  things  which  exist  in 
his  imagination  and  which  have  never  been 
discussed  in  that  committee  at  all. 

Interjections. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  that  point  of  privilege,  because  I  feel  my 
privileges  as  a  member  of  this  House  and 
that  committee  have  been  very  seriously 
compromised  by  that  statement.  I  would  ask 
that  either  the  Treasurer  produce  in  this 
House,  or  in  the  committee,  proof  of  that 
allegation,  or  that  he  stand  like  the  man 
we  all  know  him  to  be  and  withdraw  it. 
Because  he  knows  it  to  be  as  irresponsible 
as  we  all  know  it  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
informed  by  my  staff  that  members  of  either 
the  Liberal  Party  or  the  Liberal  research 
staff  had  inquired  what  would  the  savings 
be,  for  example- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  inquired  about  a  thou- 
sand different  things;  withdraw,  withdraw. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —of  eliminating  the 
subsidy  for  those  at  certain  levels  of  taxable 
income. 

Mr.  Conway:  Apologize. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  those  questions 
were  not  put  to  my  staff  by  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  or  their  staff,  then  I  most 
certainly  abjectly  apologize. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  not  what  the  Treas- 
urer said. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  members  of  the  Liberal  caucus 
and  staff  have  been  asking  those  kinds  of 
questions. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Sure  they  have. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  cheap  and  the  Treas- 
urer knows  it;  that's  pretty  degrading  and 
pretty  stupid. 

An  hon.  member:  Any  trick  to  stay  in 
power. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  the  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate  that  the 
Treasurer  is  reaching,  under  the  circum- 
stances- 
Mr.  Turner:  Shame,  shame. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  —but  let  him  stand  like  a 
man  and  let  him  withdraw  the  statement 
that  there  has  been  any  discussion  in  that 
committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  those  were  the  words 
he  used,  discussion  in  the  committee;  let  him 
withdraw  his  statement  that  there  has  been 
discussion  in  that  committee  on  that  topic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  withdraw  the  suggestion 
that  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  have 
offered  anything  to  date  of  a  positive  or 
unpositive  nature  in  the  committee. 

The  fact  is  they're  groping  and  they're 
looking  for  something  and  they  want  to  take 
medical  benefits  away  from  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  province. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Treasurer  is  getting 
cuter  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mancini:  He  is  desperate;  he  is  get-, 
ting  sillier  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  got  up  on  a  point  of 
privilege  in  response  to  a  remark  by  the 
Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  said  if  he  mis- 
quoted or  misunderstood  he  would  certainly 
apologize. 


Mr.  Peterson:  He  can  easily  apologize, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  sounds  nicer  if  the  Speaker 
says  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  only  because 
you  listen  better. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  in  pur- 
suing this  back  and  forth.  Points  of  privi- 
lege are  not  debatable  in  this  House.  I'm 
willing  to  listen  to  both  sides.  I  think  I  have 
heard  enough.  There  is  no  motion  before 
the  House.  I  will  now  listen  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  with  a  supplemen- 
tary to  a  question  asked  by  his  leader. 

An  hon.  member:  Keep  it  clean. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Leave  our  senior  citizens 
alone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister. Due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  15 
years  we've  heard  him  bully  the  House 
successively— and  he  has  brought  in  four 
or  five  or  six  successive  budgets  with  $1.7 
billion  in   deficits  every  year— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  haranguing  us  to  bail  him  out  and  give 
him  an  idea  how  we're  going  to  bail  him  out 
of  this  OHIP  problem,  my  question  is  this: 
He  has  told  us  repeatedly  that  he  is  going  to 
balance  the  budget  in  18  months,  by  1980; 
where  is  he  going  to  find  the  $1.7  billion 
in  18  months?  I  want  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  1981. 

Interjections. 

■Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  cash 
requirements  for  this  year  are  not  $1.7  billion. 
I  think  the  member  is  confusing  last  year 
with  tins  year- 
Mr.  Swart:  It  will  be  $1.7  billion  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  saw  what  happened 
last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —but  perhaps  we  had 
best  not  further  confuse  that  issue. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  did  he  say?  I  didn't 
hear  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Read  Hansard,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  He  didn't  say  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  Treasurer  would  elaborate.  He  made  some 
comments  earlier  about  the  Liberal  Party's 
position.  Was  he  referring  specifically  to  the 
letter  dated  April  6  from  one  Simon  Arm- 
strong of  the  Liberal  research  offices  where 
it  was  asked,  "Are  there  any  studies  on  the 
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impact  of  the  current  and  proposed  premiums 
on  those  aged  65  and  over,  if  this  group  paid 
premiums?"  Is  that  the  Treasurer's  source  for 
his  previous  answer? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  hon.  member  should 
apologize,  apologize  now. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  the  floor  and  no 
one  else. 

[3:001 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
perhaps  the  Treasurer  would  like  to  tell  us 
what  is  wrong  with  seeking  information- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Donoghue  gets  it  on  the  gov- 
ernment side;  Armstrong  gets  it  on  the  Liberal 
side. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —of  this  kind;  and  further- 
more, would  he  like  to  tell  us  whether  he 
has  heard  about  the  questions  which  follow 
that  question  and  which  asked  whether  in 
fact  there  are  any  studies  done  indicating  the 
impact  with  regard  to  premiums  for  those 
aged  65  or  over,  were  they  paying  premiums 
if  their  income  was  over  $15,000  a  year.  Also 
whether  there  is  any  study  being  done  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  these  premiums  if  their 
income  was  over,  I  believe  $25,000  a  year? 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  along  with  about 
25  other  questions,  to  ask  anything  we  like 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  here;  and  we  shall 
continue  to  ask  whatever  we  like  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  without  having  the  Treasurer 
decide  what  our  policies  are.  We'll  tell  him 
what  our  policies  are  when  we  are  good  and 
ready  to  tell  him  what  our  policies  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  supplementary  question,  I 
would  tell  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  there 
are  no  such  studies.  There  are  no  studies  at 
$5,000,  at  $3,000,  at  $15,000,  at  $25,000  or 
$50,000;  and  there  will  not  be  any  studies, 
because  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
no  intention  of  taking  away  that  benefit  from 
anyone  over  65. 

HEALTH  REPORT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  If,  as  the  minister  has 
told  us  in  his  statement,  in  point  of  fact  de- 
bate within  the  ministry  and  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  within  the  ministry  is  so  im- 
portant to  him,  if  he  feels  it  vital  that  it  be 
permitted,  can  the  minister  explain  why  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  staff  to  alter 
what  was  in  fact  their  freely  expressed  and 
genuinely  held  opinion  in  order  to  bring  it 


into  line  with  what  had  been  declared  cabinet 
policy?  Why  is  it  necessary  in  his  ministry  for 
people  to  submerge  their  genuine,  personally 
held  opinions  and  to  relate  only  those  which 
somehow  or  other  are  not  yet  out  of  keeping 
with  declared  cabinet  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
rereading  the  memorandum  from  my  deputy 
minister,  if  the  member  will  recall  what  I 
did  read  into  the  record,  it  should  be  clear 
that  it  was  his  judgement,  and  I  think  he  is 
correct,  it  was  his  judgement  in  his  directions 
to  Mr.  Donoghue  that  that  was  no  longer  a 
debatable  point.  The  government  had  con- 
firmed and  reaffirmed  its  policy  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  premium  system.  So 
he  gave  that  direction  to  have  a  change  made. 
I  think  it  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  no  longer  a  debatable  point.  There 
was  no  sense,  if  you  will,  in  leading  the  staff 
on  any  further.  The  policy  of  the  government 
had  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary,  did 
the  minister  know,  as  obviously  the  deputy 
minister  knew,  that  the  senior  people  in  his 
ministry  were  in  fact  clearly  opposed  to  this 
37.5  per  cent  OHIP  increase  and  felt  that  it 
had  no  visible  link  at  all  and  no  benefit,  and 
many  counter  productive  aspects  to  it?  Did 
he  know  that  as  his  deputy  knew  it?  And  if 
he  did  know  it,  did  he  forcefully  express  that 
view  to  the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  uses  the  term 
my  "senior  staff,"  he  leaves  the  implication, 
on  the  table  as  it  were,  that  all  of  my  senior 
staff  felt  that  way.  There  are  some,  as  I  indi- 
cated yesterday.  Just  to  perhaps  enter  into 
the  lists  on  this  question  of  alternatives,  when, 
in  my  concluding  remarks  in  the  debate  on 
the  motion  put  by  the  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Breaugh)  I  tabled  with  the  committee  a 
document  dated  September  7,  1977  a  list  of 
constraint  measures  which  the  ministry  had 
looked  at  as  sort  of,  if  you  will  a  worst-case 
alternative  to  policies  we  have  in  place  to 
contain  costs  in  our  health  care  system,  one  of 
the  things  that  was  looked  at  at  that  time,  as 
a  possible  saving  of  $3  million  a  year— not 
$300  million  as  is  reported  in  today's  Star- 
was  a  change  from  the  premium  system  to  a 
payroll  tax.  As  I  indicated  to  the  committee 
further,  that  was  considered  and  discarded 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  I 
touched  on  yesterday,  more  of  which  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  the  Treasurer  will  discuss 
when  he  appears  before  the  committee.  So 
that  had  been  explored. 
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But  I  want  to  complete  the  answer  where 
I  started.  I  think  it  is  a  complete  and,  I  am 
sure,  unintentional  distortion  to  suggest  that 
all  of  the  senior  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
are  opposed  to  a  premium  system.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  very  small  number  and  their  views 
have  been  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  ones  who  don't  report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  minister's  response  just  now 
that  he  condoned,  the  actions  of  his  deputy 
minister,  can  he  tell  this  House  what  instruc- 
tions, if  any,  he  actually  gave  to  his  staff  that 
documents  should  not  be  changed  in  any 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  several 
meetings  with  my  staff,  in  discussing  docu- 
ments, I  made  it  very  clear  to  them  that  at  no 
point  was  anything  to  be  doctored,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  cut  out  of  a  report— a  date,  a 
recommendation  or  whatever;  nothing.  In 
fact,  as  was  indicated  in  my  deputy's  memo- 
randum, as  recently  as  yesterday  morning, 
meeting  in  my  office  to  discuss  the  variety  of 
reports  which  we  have  tabled  and  will  table, 
one  of  my  staff  presented  me  with  a  revised 
version  of  that  document  to  which  I  just 
referred— the  one  of  September  7,  1977. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  didn't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Her  explanation  was 
that  she  had  updated  the  figures,  that  that 
particular  paper  had  ballpark  figures.  I  said, 
"Look,  I  don't  care  how  bad  the  figures  are. 
We  will  possibly  get  into  that  in  committee. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  give  an  updated 
version;  we  are  not  going  to  revise  it  in  any 
way."  So  what  was  tabled,  as  per  my  instruc- 
tions, which  were  very  clear  all  along,  was 
the  original  document. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  Since  it  has 
been  indicated  by  the  minister  that  the  docu- 
ment we  were  provided  with  yesterday  after- 
noon, particularly  the  second  part  of  the 
document— the  original  recommendation  or 
one  of  the  original  recommendations— in- 
dicates that  certain  senior  people  within  his 
ministry  feel  very  strongly  opposed  to  both 
the  premium  mechanism  and  the  premium 
increase,  is  there  another  document  that  he 
saw  and  he  could  share  with  members  of 
this  House,  outside  of  the  Treasurer's  letter 
to  the  Globe  and  Mail  dated  March  16,  which 
makes  the  case  in  support  of  government 
policy?  Is  there  something  that  contradicts 
that?  Are  there  senior  people  within  his 
ministry  who  made  an  argument  against  that 
—people  who  did  not  write  the  Treasurer's 
letter  to  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  March  16, 
which  was  the  only  evidence  provided  in  the 


revised    report    as    support    for    government 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  member  that  he  take  a  look 
at  the  budget.  In  there  he  will  find  that 
almost  two  million  citizens  of  this  province 
are  paying  either  no  premiums  or  half 
premiums. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Nobody  in  your  ministry— 
Hon.   Mr.   Timbrell:   In  there  he  will  find 
out,  and  in  discussions  which  have  emanated 
from  the  budget,  that  many  people- 
Mr.    Warner:    You're    not    answering    the 
question. 

Mr.  Conway:  Just  answer  the  question, 
Dennis. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Who  in  your  ministry 
favoured  that  increase?  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber kindly  listen  for  once?  Just  once? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  pressure  is 
getting  to  him. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  flipped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  fact,  if  he  cares  to 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  article  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  almost  two  weeks  ago,  where  it 
compared  the  situation  in  Ontario  with  the 
other  provinces,  our  system  is  equitable,  if 
not  more  so,  as  the  system  in  any  other 
province. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Totally  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  wouldn't  be  in  this  situa- 
tion if  you  had  a  grip  on  your  ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  tell  us  if  it  is  normal  for 
him  to  have  to  admonish  and  warn  his  staff 
that  there  not  be  any  doctoring  or  changing 
of  documents  that  are  to  be  presented  to  any 
committee.  If  so,  what  kind  of  atmosphere 
exists  in  his  ministry  that  requires  that  these 
kind  of  instructions  be  given  to  his  senior 
staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my 
senior  staff. 

Mr.  Bolan:  What  about  the  Treasurer? 
What  do  you  think  of  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  fact,  I  would  have 
to  go  further  and  say  all  of  my  staff,  from 
the  people  who  look  after  the  mentally  ill 
in  the  wards  of  the  psychiatric  hospitals  to 
the  clerical  staff,  to  the  administrative  staff. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  like  Darcy 
using  you  as  a  doormat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  thought  it  important, 
in    making    that    admonition,    to    put    it    on 
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the  record,  not  out  of  any  suspicion  of  any 
one  individual  or  that  the  system  would 
somehow  break  down,  but  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  those  were 
my  expectations  and  that,  if  anybody  doubted 
it,  that  was  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Laughren:  "Richard  M."  Timbrell— 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  is  a  bit  of  bitter 
irony  that  in  trying  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions  posed  in  the  recently  referred  to 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the 
Liberal  research  office,  and  in  trying  to 
provide  the  documentation  to  that,  that  an 
error  on  the  part  of  my  staff,  an  honest  error, 
would  lead  to  this. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Dennis  "Milhous"  Timbrell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We'll  get  into  it  later 
in  the  day  perhaps.  In  trying  to  be  com- 
pletely open  with  the  staff  and  in  trying  to 
get  at  those  alternatives,  that  list  we  tabled 
yesterday  included  some  horrendous  things. 
Most  of  it  in  fact  was  horrendous.  But  they 
are  the  worst  cases. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  presume  according  to— 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  allowed  to  examine 

alternatives   but  we   are   not   allowed   to   do 

that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Answer  the  question  that  was 

asked  over  here. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  doesn't  let  anybody  else 
examine  alternatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  During  the  committee 
proceedings  we  will  want  to  know  what  is 
the  opposition's  position  on  per  diems  in 
hospitals;  what  is  its  position  on  a  deterrent 
fee;  what  is  its  position  on  balanced  billing 
and  what  is  its  position  on  abolishing  the 
drug  benefit  plan. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  the  government 
forming  the  policy. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  is  the  opposition's 
position  on  all  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  more  than  pre- 
pared, in  discussing  this  with  the  committee, 
to  go  over  the  policies  of  this  government 
and  discuss  the  fact  that  rather  than  cutting 
and  slashing- 
Mr.  Conway:  Just  make  sure  we  get  all 
the  information  and  not  this  kind  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —we  have  restrained 
growth,  we  have  maintained  accessibility  to 
the  system  and  we  have  maintained  the  high 
quality  of  the  system,  rather  than  adopting 
some  of  the  Draconian  things  that  could  be 


done    and    have    been    tried    in    other   juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  about  the  high  quality 
of  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  will  want  to  know 
in  specific  terms  what  are  the  opposition's 
alternatives. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  will  get  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  we  would  like  to  know 
the  minister's  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  see  them  trot 
them  out  and  let's  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Where  does  the  minister 
stand?  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  let  the  public 
evaluate  what  their  alternatives  are- 
Mr.  Conway:  Jean-Jacques  Blais  the 
Second. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —as  against  the  high 
quality,  accessible,  best  health  care  system 
there  is. 

Mr.  Warner:   It  won't  work. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  allowed  to  do  simple 
things. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Now  that  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  have  traded 
gibes,  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  some  real 
problems  that  we  have  in  the  economy  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Okay,  mother. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  un- 
employment in  Ontario  is  up  by  close  to 
20,000  this  month  over  last  month  and  that 
there  are  now  345,000  unemployed  in  On- 
tario, can  the  Treasurer  say  how  many  jobs 
he  expects  will  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
joint  federal-provincial  sales  tax  cut  being 
implemented  on  a  temporary  basis  through 
the  combined  budgets? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  That's  since  the  member 
became  leader.  That's  confidence.  Bring  back 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Since  the  leader  of 
the  third  party  added  a  preamble  to  his  ques- 
tion, I  might  begin  by  saying  that  there  are 
125,000  people  more  at  work  in  Ontario 
today  than  there  were  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  very  impressed. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  takes  the  credit  but 
never  the  blame. 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  They  all  work  for  the  Treas- 
urer. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  25,000  over  the 
charter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  not  forecast 
a  number  in  terms  of  the  sales  tax  stimula- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  member  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  has  been  nego- 
tiating this  particular  arrangement  with  the 
federal  government  over,  we  understand,  a 
period  of  about  two  weeks,  have  there  been 
any  studies  by  his  ministry  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  an  impact  on  the 
economy  in  terms  of  the  people  who  are  now 
unemployed  and  who  are  looking  for  action 
from  the  provincial  government,  given  the 
lack  of  action  at  the  federal  level? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Are  you  against  the  cut? 

Mr.  Rreithaupt:  I  think  they  are  against 
the  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  said  last  night  that 
I  would  not  change  my  forecasted  figures  in 
terms  of  real  growth,  but  perhaps  marginally 
in  terms  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  If  the  Treas- 
urer recalls  his  press  conference  last  night, 
he  has  not  forecast  any  increase  in  real  growth 
or  any  decrease  in  unemployment.  Could  he 
tell  us  what  he  thinks  the  benefits  of  this  are 
going  to  be  in  real  terms  that  we  can 
measure?  When  he  is  answering  that  ques- 
tion, perhaps  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  what  studies  he  has  done  about 
whether  this  will  benefit  imports  or  domesti- 
cally-produced products  and  how  he  sees  the 
benefits  of  this  cut  affecting  the  provincial 
economy?  We  have  had  nothing  specific  out 
of  the  minister  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  I  said  last 
night,  and  in  the  statement  which  I  tabled 
today,  was  that  I  felt  there  was  some  de- 
terioration, but  not  that  much,  from  my  fore- 
cast figures  tabled  on  March  7,  which  were 
prepared  before  we  had  received  the  fourth 
quarter  figures  for  1977;  which  were,  I  think, 
disappointing  and  surprising  to  a  number  of 
people.  I  think  the  stimulatory  action  taken 
by  Mr.  Chretien  in  conjunction  with  the  prov- 
ince would  probably  bring  those  forecasts 
back  on  target  and  perhaps  marginally  in*- 
crease  them  upwards;  but  I  would  not  sub- 
stantially change  the  4.3  per  cent  real  growth 
forecast  which  I  made  on  March  7. 
[3:15] 

In  terms  of  impact,  obviously  there  is  a 
very  direct  impact  on  retail  sales  in  Ontario. 


How  much  of  the  goods  will  be  imported  as 
opposed  to  domestically  made  in  Canada, 
some  of  it  undoubtedly  will  be  imported,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  imports  coincident  with  the  de- 
preciation in  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 
Our  estimates  would  be  that  not  as  much  of 
the  stimulation  would  go  to  imported  goods 
as  perhaps  it  would  have  in  another  period 
when  the  dollar  was  closer  to  par  or  had  even 
been  above  par. 

Obviously,  I  think  Canadians  generally  are 
thinking  very  closely  in  terms  of  the  relative 
value  of  Canadian-made  goods  as  opposed 
to  offshore  goods  because  of  their  greater 
expense  today  in  terms  of  our  depreciated 
dollar. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  are  spending  $140 
million,  you  should  know  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'd  also  point  out 
that  it  is  obvious  that  with  50  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturing  base  in  Canada  in  this 
province  there  will  also  be  benefits  flowing 
to  us  from  increased  manufacturing  activity 
brought  about  by  purchases  from  citizens  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  a  plus 
as  well. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  Treasurer  brought 
down  his  budget  about  a  month  ago  he  in- 
dicated that  the  reasons  he  was  not  involving 
himself  or  this  province  in  any  meaningful 
long-term  job  creation  programs  was  that  he 
saw  it  as  a  federal  responsibility;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  federal  minister  admits 
and  felt  there  was  no  specific  job  creation 
action  in  his  budget,  is  the  Treasurer  now 
willing  to  engage  in  some  specific  long-term 
job  creation  programs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  might  look 
at  the  specific  proposals  put  forth  by  this 
party. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member 
might  look  at  the  specific  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  Premier  of  this  province  at  the 
first  ministers'  conference. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  were  ignored.  They  were 
ignored  totally  by  Chretien,  all  10  of  them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Just  so  I 
understand  the  Treasurer's  response,  because 
I  think  it's  important,  he  is  saying  that  things 
hi've  deteriorated  so  badly  in  the  last  month 
from  the  original  projections  in  his  budget, 
had  the  federal  government  not  come  in  and 
bailed  him  out  with  some  assistance,  at  least 
with  a  major  policy  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
his  projections  would  have  been  way  off  again 
this  year. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Who  was  bailing  out 
who? 

Mr.  Peterson:  My  question  is  this:  Given 
the  Treasurer's  succession  of  bad  forecasting, 
how  can  we  trust  one  number  that  he  has 
come  up  with,  either  then  or  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  because  we  rely 
on  the  federal  forecasts. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  says  we 
pay  too  much  attention  to  federal  forecasts. 
That  may  well  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  forecast  made  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  about  being  the  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment some  day  is  an  indication  of  Liberal 
thinking,  I'll  stick  with  our  own  forecasts, 
thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Wait  until  you  get  your 
OHIP   survey   back. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  In  reference 
to  stimulating  the  manufacturing  sector  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  job  creation,  does 
the  Treasurer  agree  with  the  financial  critic 
for  the  federal  Conservative  Party  that  the 
timing  of  the  tax  cut  will  limit  those  benefits 
because  the  highest  unemployment  comes  in 
the  fall  just  when  the  tax  cut  will  expire,  and 
for  it  to  have  any  meaningful  effect  it  would 
have   to   be   on   a   long-term   basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  would  be  great 
if  we  could  have  long-term  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  they  torpedoed  your 
party's  platform. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  don't  think  Canada 
and  the  national  economy  can  afford  perma- 
nent tax  cuts. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  don't  you  tell  Joe  that? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   Tell  Joe  Clark   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  know  for  our  part 
that  we  can't  at  this  point  in  time.  Specifical- 
ly in  answer  to  the  member's  question,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  tax  cut  ends  in 
October,  when  normally  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  stimulus  in  November  and  December  in 
any  case.  I  thought  it  was  the  federal  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  who  made  that 
point  last  night. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  was  your  fourth  quarter 
so  bad  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Perhaps  Mr.  Stevens 
did  as  well;  but  in  any  case,  I  would  not 
worry  about  the  cut  ending  at  the  end  of 
October  because  I  think,  in  terms  of  Christ- 
mas sales  and  other  things- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Boy,  oh  boy;  a  million  un- 
employed and  a  six-month  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —I  think  we're  going 


to  see  good  activity  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre   with   his   second   question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  combined  financial  response  or  fiscal 
response  seems  to  be  Liberal  magic  wands 
on  the  one  hand  and  Conservative  Band-Aids 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  question. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
question— and  that  the  government  is  simply 
saying  it  thinks  things  will  be  okay  this  year- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Possibly  a  cleanup  for  the 
Blue  Jays. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  to  heck  with  1979 
and  the  people  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  your  second  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  do  have  a  second  question, 
of  the  Treasurer.  Since  the  Treasurer  was  a 
member  of  the  municipal  working  group  and 
since  his  parliamentary  assistant  was  the 
chairman  of  the  municipal  working  group 
which  was  asked  to  comment  and  look  at 
the  recommendations  of  the  Blair  commit- 
tee, can  the  Treasurer  say  whether  he  sup- 
ports the  report  which  that  committee  has 
drafted,  the  content  of  which  he  is  familiar 
with? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  true  that  we  have  been  members.  Both 
my  parliamentary  assistant  and  myself  have 
tried  to  sit  in  on  a  number  of  the  meetings, 
but  that  is  a  response  which  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  municipalities  and  the  school 
boards.  I  don't  know  what  final  conclusions 
they  will  come  to.  They  are  in  the  process 
of  writing  a  report.  They  will  be  presenting 
it  to  the  cabinet  and  publicly  on  April  19. 
Whether  I  agree  or  disagree  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  think,  is  irrelevant  until  we  have 
seen  their  final  report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  brief  to  that 
committee,  which  came  on  January  4  of  this 
year,  said  specifically  "increases  in  average 
taxes  on  single-family  dwellings  are  not 
acceptable  to  me";  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  therefore  asked  the  working  group 
to  come  up  with  some  alternatives  for  Metro 
which  will  avoid  that  result;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  come  up 
with  any  alternatives  which  protect  single- 
family    homeowners    in    Metro    from    an    in- 
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crease  in  the  average  rate  of  taxes;  is  the 
Treasurer  intending  to  refer  the  matter  back 
to  the  committee  so  that  they  do  come  up 
with  alternatives  that  he  originally  asked 
for? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
can  follow  that  question,  they  have  not  yet 
come  up  with  something  and  until  they  do  I 
can't  refer  something  back.  They  will  be 
reporting  on  April  19,  I  believe,  and  we  will 
see  what  they  come  up  with  at  that  point  in 
time. 

Mr.  Swart:  May  I,  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Treasurer,  ask  that  in  view  of  the 
projections  of  his  own  ministry  that  there 
would  be  substantial  increases  in  the  taxes 
to  single-family  dwelling  units  by  tax  re- 
form, will  he  give  consideration  to  adjust- 
ment of  the  property  tax  credit  and  the  ap- 
plication of  it  at  the  time  of  payment  of 
taxes  so  that  it  will  mitigate,  at  least,  any 
dramatic  increase  in  taxes  on  the  single- 
family  dwelling  unit,  particularly  to  those 
in  the  older  houses  which  are  going  to  ex- 
perience the  greatest  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Presumably  the 
member  would  want  to  attach  to  that  some 
qualification  as  to  their  income  level.  But 
that's  an  interesting  suggestion,  and  if  the 
final  report  of  the  committee  suggests 
dramatic  increases  in  some  part  of  the  prov- 
ince or  another  which  we  find  unacceptable, 
then  presumably  we  will  have  to  find  some 
way  to  mitigate  or  change  that  recommen- 
dation. But  until  I  have  the  recommen- 
dations, there  is  no  way  I  can  add  anything 
in  response  to  the  member's  question. 

However,  I  will  say  that  obviously  an 
improvement  in  the  tax  credit  system  is 
certainly  something  that  we  have  very  much 
under  consideration.  We  brought  forward 
a  white  paper  in  terms  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens—that is  property  tax  credit  for  those 
over  65.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
proceeding  with  that  later  on  this  year. 
I  don't  know,  perhaps  the  Liberal  Party  will 
oppose  that  too;  so  I  don't  know  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  get  it  in  here  or  not.. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  Treasurer  say  whether  he  is  now 
abandoning  the  commitment  that  increases 
in  the  average  tax  on  single-family  home- 
owners are  unacceptable  to  him?  Is  that  still 
a  commitment  of  the  government  or  has  he 
abandoned  it  as  he  has  abandoned  so  many 
other  commitments  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  said  that  I  found 
the  increase,  in  the  alternatives  which  we 
put  forward  on  January  4,   in   Metropolitan 


Toronto,  to  be  unacceptable.  My  position  has 
not  changed  from  that. 

FLECK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
she  would  be  good  enough  to  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  on  the  Fleck  strike  and  what  has 
transpired? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
ported to  the  House,  the  disputes  advisory 
committee  has  been  meeting  with  the  parties. 
Yesterday  and  today  they  are  meeting  with 
the  parties  together,  and  those  discussions  are 
ongoing.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  we  may  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  view  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  success  by  the  group  and  the  very  nasty 
nature  of  this  strike,  would  the  minister  con- 
sider getting  personally  involved?  It  is  my 
judgement  it  is  the  kind  of  place  in  which 
she  should  be  personally  involved.  Would 
she  consider  that  and  would  she  consider 
moving  quickly? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
question  the  hon.  member's  opinion  that 
nothing  is  happening.  We  have  appointed  a 
pair  of  individuals  who  are  experienced  in 
the  area  of  labour  negotiations  who  have 
dealt  successfully  with  particularly  uncom- 
fortable and  disturbing  strikes  in  the  past,  and 
I  certainly  would  be  very  unhappy  to  limit 
the  time  and  the  expertise  which  these  indi- 
viduals can  bring  to  this  situation. 

They  have  been  meeting  together  with  the 
parties  for  only  two  days.  Please  let's  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Because  the  major  prob- 
lem in  that  area  is  the  fact  that  management 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  union  in  the  plant, 
is  the  minister  prepared,  because  of  the 
obvious  deputy  and  minister  connection,  to 
instruct  them  that  perhaps  they  should  move 
into  the  20th  century  and  allow  a  union  in 
the  plant? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  no  information 
which  would  apprise  me  of  the  knowledge 
that  that  company  is  opposed  to  having  a 
union  in  the  plant. 

There  are  discussions  going  on  which  I 
would  not  wish  to  jeopardize  in  any  way.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  members  of  this 
House,  at  this  point  in  time,  should  allow 
the  parties  to  the  negotiations  to  work  out 
their  problems.  A  negotiated  settlement  is  by 
far  the  best  route  to  finding  a  peaceful  and 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem.  I  think 
we  should  be  helping  the  parties  to  do  so 
rather  than  attempting  to  hinder  them. 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  I  have  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  wondering,  in  light  of  what 
the  minister  has  said  about  the  dispute's 
advisory  committee  meetings  which  are  going 
on  right  now,  if  she  can  indicate  to  us  whether 
there  has  been  any  suggestion  that  the  num- 
ber of  pickets  and  the  number  of  police  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  be  limited  on  a  volun- 
tary basis? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  certainly  cannot  tell 
the  hon.  member  whether  the  dispute's  ad- 
visory committee  has  been  making  that  sug- 
gestion to  the  parties.  I  will  say  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans),  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr)  and  I  used  our 
good  offices  last  week  to  attempt  to  limit 
picketing,  to  limit  access  to  the  plant  and  to 
limit  the  numbers  of  OPP  officers  on  that  site. 
In  spite  of  our  combined  efforts  we  were 
unsuccessful  in  persuading  the  two  parties 
that  the  overtures  that  we  were  making  were 
entirely  acceptable.  That  is  not  a  matter 
which  we  have  abandoned. 

Mr.  Germa:  That  will  never  solve  anything. 

HIGHWAY  17 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  public 
statement  and  the  letter  to  the  Beamish  Con- 
struction Company  re  the  proposed  widening 
of  Highway  17  through  the  Garden  River 
Reserve  that  has  been  made  by  the  chief  in 
council  since  our  meeting  in  his  office?  Is 
he  aware  of  the  demonstrations  carried  out 
today  by  the  band  members  in  opposition  to 
the  commencing  of  construction?  If  so,  what 
is  the  minister  prepared  to  do  to  resolve 
the  situation  and  to  avoid  any  possible  serious 
confrontation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  not  say  that  I'm 
aware  of  statements  made  by  Chief  Bois- 
soneau  because  I'm  not  really  aware  to 
which  statements  the  member  is  referring.  I 
am  aware  that  a  number  of  members  from 
the  band  have  visited  the  Legislature  today. 

I  really  don't  know  what  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  I  might  do  to  prevent  the 
so-called  confrontation  that  he  is  referring 
to.  For  almost  over  two  and  a  half  years 
now,  I  have  been  meeting  with  and  negotiat- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  Garden  River 
Reserve  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  alignment 
for  the  new  highway  and  to  provide  for 
improvements  to  the  existing  highway. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  hon.  member 
and  as  the  chief  and  members  of  the  band 
with  regard  to  safety,  not  only  of  the  band 
members  but  of  the  general  public.  We  must 
remember  that  this  is  a  section  of  Highway 


17  and  is  the  main  connecting  highway  be- 
tween  eastern   and   western   Canada,   so  it's 
a  rather  important  piece  of  road. 
[3:30] 

I  have  given  my  commitment  to  Chief 
Boissoneau,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  that 
we  will  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
new  alignment,  the  new  four-lane  highway, 
as  soon  as  the  property  negotiations  can  be 
settled.  That's  all  I  can  do.  In  the  meantime, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
travelling  public  and  the  safety  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  I  feel  after  a  great  deal 
of  consultation  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  resurfacing  and  the  paving  of  the 
shoulders  of  that  section  of  Highway  17 
through  the  Indian  reserve. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  not  only  the  band 
members  but  also  the  members  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  District  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association  do  not  accept  the  position  that 
the  widening  of  the  present  highway  is  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  solution  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  new  alignment?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  received  a  telegram  today 
from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  District 
Hotel  and  Motel  Association  indicating  that 
from  their  point  of  view  they  consider  the 
paving  of  the  shoulders  to  be  tantamount  to 
the  building  of  a  four-lane  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  They  are  happy  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
motel  association  must  be  sending  different 
telegrams  to  the  hon.  member  than  they  are 
sending  to  me,  because  I  have  had  several 
items  of  correspondence,  including  a  telegram 
that  was  handed  to  me  as  I  left  my  office 
today  to  come  to  question  period,  saying 
that  their  association  is  in  full  support  of  the 
resurfacing  and  the  paving  of  the  shoulders 
of  Highway  17.  I  had  that  previously  in  letter 
form  and,  as  I  say,  I  have  the  memo  my 
secretary  took  from  a  telegraph  office  at  1:55 
this  afternoon  and  it  does  not  say  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Algoma  says  he  received 
in  his  telegram. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
disregarding  the  opposition  of  the  chief  and 
council  of  the  Garden  River  Indian  Reserve, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Patrick 
Hartt  stated  in  his  interim  report  regarding 
the  native  people  that  the  government,  "too 
often  makes  decisions  without  consulting 
them"  and  that  "direct  discussions  among 
the  Indians  will  be  required  if  meaningful 
progress  is  to  be  made"?  Has  the  minister 
given  any  consideration  to  that? 
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Mr.  Mancini:  Ask  Darcy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  where  the  hon.  member  has  been  for 
the  last  15  minutes.  If  he  wants  me  to  go 
on  for  another  15  minutes  I  can  explain 
each  and  every  meeting  that  I  have  had 
with  Chief  Boissoneau. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
four-lane  highway.  I  am  talking  about  the 
paving  of  the  existing  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  also  talking  about 
the  same. 

This  has  been  discussed  at  several  of  our 
meetings.  It  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  we 
had  in  my  office  about  three  or  four  weeks 
ago,  which  I  followed  up  with  a  letter  to 
Chief  Boissoneau  assuring  him  that  this  was 
not  a  delaying  tactic  for  the  building  of 
the  four-lane  highway,  that  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  four-lane  highway.  In  fact,  I 
outlined  to  him  the  fastest  possible  schedule 
by  which  we  could  expect  to  build  the 
highway  if  the  property  acquisition  was 
settled  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  also  discussed  the  paving  of  the  old 
highway.  I  might  say  we  are  not  widening 
the  highway.  We  are  not  taking  any  addi- 
tional land.  It  doesn't  involve  any  widening 
of  the  right  of  way  through  the  reserve. 

There  have  been  fatalities  on  that  section 
of  highway.  I  am  sure  the  new  plan  that  we 
have,  complete  with  paved  shoulders,  will 
allow  for  safer  operation  of  the  highway,  both 
for  vehicles  and  for  the  band.  We  are  not 
making  it  a  four-lane  highway,  I  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  paving  the  shoulders. 
We  are  not  widening  the  bridges.  There  are 
several  bridges  in  the  area  of  the  reserve.  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

We  are  proposing  better  turning  facilities 
at  the  intersection  within  the  reserve  and  we 
have  agreed  that  we  will  not  put  up  signs  to 
encourage  slow-moving  vehicles  to  pull  over 
on  the  shoulder  to  let  faster  vehicles  by,  be- 
cause this  was  one  of  the  concerns  of  the 
band.  So  for  the  hon.  member  to  suggest 
that  there  have  been  no  consultations  regard- 
ing this  project,  I  just  say  he  doesn't  know 
what  he's  talking  about. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  When  I  was 
referring  to  the  hotel  and  motel  association,  I 
was  referring  to  earlier  correspondence.  I 
have  the  same  telegram  the  minister  was  re- 
ferring to— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  didn't  you  use  the 
latest? 

Mr.  Wildman:  —but  isn't  it  the  case  that 
the  reason  those  individuals  support  the  pav- 
ing of  the  shoulders  is  that  they  feel,  as  does 


the  band,  this  may  affect  the  negotiations  on 
the  four-lane  highway  and  indeed  this  may 
itself  at  some  future  date  become  the  four- 
lane  highway?  Those  are  the  fears  of  the 
band.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  try  to 
deal  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  All  I  can  do  is  again— 

Mr.  Bolan:  Why  don't  you  admit  it,  you've 
got  no  intention  of  putting  that  new  highway 
in  if  you  pave  Highway  17?  You've  got  no 
intention  of  putting  that  new  highway  in  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Oh,  shut  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  that  his  interjection  is  mislead- 
ing this  House  and  I  would  ask  him  to  retract 
that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  have  got  your  head 
stuck  in  the  sand.  You've  never  been  east  of 
North  Bay  in  your  life. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Go  back  to  sleep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  I  wait  for  intelligent 
questions  I  would  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please;  order.  I  didn't 
get  the  interjection  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  that  prompted  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  to  say 
that  he  was  misleading  the  House.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not  he  should 
be  made  to  withdraw  it.  As  you  well  know, 
Mr.  Minister,  we  don't  normally  allow  people 
to  stand  up  and  deliberately  accuse  another 
member  of  misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  never  do. 

An  hon.  member:  We  do  almost  everything 
else. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  minister 
to  withdraw  the  statement  that  I  was  mis- 
leading the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  hon.  member  made  a  statement 
as  an  interjection  that  it  was  our  intention 
after  resurfacing  the  present  Highway  17  that 
the  new  highway  would  never  be  built.  I 
just  have  to  tell  you  that  that  is— it's  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  be  parliamentary  and  to  say 
what  I  think  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Think  about  it,  now. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  We  haven't  got  time  to 
wait  for  you  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  only  one  choice  to 
make. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Here  it  comes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  know 
me  as  well  as  I  think  you  know  me,  you  know 
what  I  was  about  to  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  know  you. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  him,  and  you 
would  be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But,  with  all  due  respect, 
I  have  to  say  again  to  both  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  who  was  misleading  the  House 
—although  it  may  not  have  been  deliberately 
—and  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Who  didn't  know  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —that  there  is  absolutely 
no  truth  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  intending 
to  build  the  four-lane  highway.  I  have  told 
Chief  Boissoneau,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma  was  in  attendance  in  my  office  when 
I  made  the  statement.  I  followed  the  state- 
ment up  with  a  letter  a  few  days  afterwards 
and  I  again  stated  that  it  is  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  build  the  new  highway  as  soon  as 
the  property  can  be  acquired. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  per- 
haps better  than  many  of  the  members  of 
this  House,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  right 
of  way  acquisition  from  an  Indian  band- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Keep  talking  and  it  will  go 
away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —it  does  take  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  same  type  of  negotiations,  appraisals,  et 
cetera,  that  we  have  in  dealings  otherwise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right;  now  withdraw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  just  say  again  that  as 
soon  as  the  property  acquisition  and  our 
agreement  with  the  band,  and  with  the  ad- 
joining Rankin  band  and  with  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  are  finalized,  we  will  build 
the  highway. 

Mr.  Warner:  Withdraw  the  remark. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wait  a  minute,  let  the  Speaker 
handle   it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  thinks  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  minister  to  withdraw  the  accusa- 
tion that  another  member  was  misleading  the 
House.  The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  may 
be  misinformed,  he  may  be  wrong,  he  may 
be  inaccurate;  but  he  is  not  deliberately  mis- 
leading this  House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Or  none  of  the  above;  he 
may  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  minister 
to  withdraw  that  comment. 

Hon.    Mr.    Snow:    I   regret   that   the   hon. 
member  is  so  misinformed  and  unknowledge- 
able   and   doesn't  know   a  darn  thing   about 
what  he  is  saying  relating  to  this  road- 
Mr.    Sargent:    That  makes   two  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —that  he  gave  me  the 
impression  he  was  misleading  the  House.  But 
if  he  wasn't,  I  will  retract  that  statement. 


Mr.  Cunningham:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I'm  just  wondering  if  you  would 
give  some  consideration  to  adding  five  minutes 
to  the  question  period  as  a  result  of  the 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

FARM  STORM  DAMAGE 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  farmers  who  lost  hun- 
dreds of  barns  as  a  result  of  the  storm  of 
January  26,  which  was  largely  along  the 
shoreline  of  Lake  Erie,  are  now  confronted 
with  the  task  of  either  repairing  or  disposing 
of  these  buildings?  Is  he  further  aware  that 
the  decision  appears  to  be  to  dispose  of  many 
of  the  barns  as  they  are  not  thought  worth 
repairing? 

The  farmers  face  the  physical  danger  of 
dealing  with  mostly  timber-framed  barns  that 
were  built  of  very  long  and  heavy  timbers. 
There  are  great  physical  dangers  in  loading 
these  on  trucks  or  using  front-end  loaders. 
Does  the  minister  realize  they  face  problems 
regarding  regulations  prohibiting  large-scale 
burning,  both  from  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment and  from  the  office  of  the  fire 
marshal?  They  face  problems  if  they  place 
the  debris  in  the  legal  dumping  sites,  and  I 
see  some  of  this  being  done. 

My  main  question  is,  would  the  minister, 
in  concert  with  other  ministers,  develop  a 
package  of  information  and  perhaps  regula- 
tions that  would  guide  farmers,  and  other 
people  who  have  these  derelict  buildings,  to 
dispose  of  them  safely,  economically  and  effi- 
ciently, and  report  that  back  to  the  House 
as  quickly  as  he  can? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  storm  damage  situation  that 
occurred  on  January  26.  I'm  still  waiting  to 
hear  from  Ottawa  about  a  joint  program  to 
help  those  people,  a  program  I  sent  down 
seven  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Mancini:   That  wasn't  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  it  was  part  of  the 
question. 

(Mr.  Kerrio:  The  barns  are  near  Lake  Erie; 
they're  not  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Talk  to  Darey;  he'll  tell  you 
what  to  do. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  To  answer  the  member's 
other  question,  if  there  are  specific  concerns 
about  moving  buildings  or  getting  rid  of 
them  regarding  the  storm  damage,  if  the 
member  will  send  me  details  of  those  specific 
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concerns,   I  will  be   glad  to   work  with  my 
colleagues.  We  all  work  very  well  together. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In  view  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  article  this  morning,  titled 
"Job  Search  Rule  Clarified,"  which  states  that 
injured  workers  were  required  to  make  three 
job  contacts  a  day  and  15  per  week  to  con- 
tinue receiving  a  pension  supplement,  will  the 
minister  clarify  for  the  House  and  thousands 
of  injured  workers  whether  or  not  they're 
required  now  to  submit  a  job  search?  The 
quotations  which  are  attributed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
are  far  from  being  clear.  Will  the  minister 
tell  us  what  changes  have  been  implemented? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be 
very  pleased  to  acquire  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  he  did  mean  by  that  state- 
ment and  present  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Concern- 
ing a  similar  problem  with  people  receiving 
rehabilitation  benefits,  is  the  minister  aware 
that  as  a  result  of  the  cost-saving  programs 
in  the  Sudbury  area,  the  mining  companies 
are  laying  off  injured  workers  who  are  on 
what's  known  as  light  duty,  and  that  when 
that  happens  the  Compensation  Board  is  tell- 
ing the  injured  workers  that  their  job  has  now 
been  processed  out  and  no  longer  exists  and 
that  they're  therefore  no  longer  eligible  for 
rehabilitation  services  from  the  board?  If  she 
was  not  aware  of  that,  I  trust  that  she  now  is 
and  will  she  direct  the  board  to  cease  and 
desist  in  that  practice? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I'll  investigate  that 
problem  and  report. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Minister  of  Labour  said  10  days  ago  that  she 
was  going  to  report  to  the  House  on  this 
problem,  can  she  tell  us  if  she  gave  any 
direction  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  in  the  meantime  or  whether  the  de- 
cision made  on  job  searching  is  a  decision 
made  by  the  board  itself? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  has  never  been  a  policy  of  the 
board  that  required  a  certain  specific  num- 
ber of  daily  contacts  with  potential  employers 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  who  was  in- 
volved in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  learn 
what's  going  on  out  there? 

Mr.  McClellan:  It's  about  time  you  found 
out  what  goes  on  there. 

[3:45] 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  program  has  been  flexible  right  from 
the  beginning.  I  am  aware  that  this  was 
raised  and  that  there  was  discussion  about  it 
at  a  meeting  of  the  resources  development 
committee  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  will  be 
very  pleased  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  precisely  what  it  was  he  meant  by  the 
statement  which  he  apparently  made,  and  I 
shall  report  that  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt,  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's interim  report,  which  was  read  as 
follows: 

On  the  basis  of  material  tabled  at  its  meet- 
ing on  April  10,  1978,  your  committee  recom- 
mends an  immediate  revocation  of  the  37.5 
per  cent  OHIP  premium  increase. 

Mr.  Cassidy  moved  that  the  interim  report 
of  the  standing  social  development  committee 
be  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Martel:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Legislature,  rule  31(a), 
it  says  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  or 
the  debate  is  in  order  only  after  the  orders 
of  the  day  or  notices  of  motion  have  been 
entered  upon,  but  may  be  made  prior  thereto 
only  by  the  Legislature.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  fact  we  have  not  got  the  order  of 
business  to  that  part  called  orders  of  the 
day.  The  House  leader's  motion  to  adjourn 
the  debate  is  out  of  order.  I  would  ask  the 
Speaker  to  allow  the  debate  to  continue  be- 
cause the  House  leader  is  contradicting  rule 
31a. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  has  quoted  the 
rule  and  it  says  that  the  motion  may  be 
entered  into  only  by  leave  of  the  House. 
Would  you  interpret  that  as  unanimous  con- 
sent or  simply  by  the  House's  vote? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  had  a  similar  situation 
the  other  day  where  the  hon.  member  for 
Brock  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Foulds)  asked  for  leave  to  debate  the  motion. 
I  ruled  in  the  Chair  that  he  could  debate  it 
as  long  as  he  restricted  his  comments  to  the 
subject  of  the  adjournment. 

In  answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk,  I  interpret  the  standing  order 
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that  he  referred  to  as  a  majority  of  the  House, 
not  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  point  of  order,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  you  are  saying,  therefore, 
is  that  the  House  leader's  motion  is  out  of 
order  unless  he  seeks  leave  of  the  House, 
that  it  has  been  made  prior  to  the  calling  of 
the  orders  of  the  day,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  made  according  to  31a,  unless  leave  of  the 
House  is  granted.  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to 
ask  whether  there  is  such  leave  granted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  to  the  point  of  order.  Certainly  there 
is  all  kinds  of  precedent  in  this  House  to 
establish  that  this  particular  motion,  at  this 
stage,  is  in  order.  The  end  result  or  the 
practical  result  of  what  is  being  argued  by 
the  third  party  is  that  they  would  have  no 
way  of  doing  anything  as  far  as  routine  pro- 
ceedings are  concerned.  I  am  certain  that 
that  can't  be  considered  to  be  the  intent  of 
rule  31.  There  are  all  sorts  of  precedents- 
one  as  recently  as  last  Thursday— for  the 
House  to  entertain  a  motion  at  this  time, 
dealing  with  matters  that  come  up  under 
routine  proceedings. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
speak  to  this  matter,  it  would  appear  from 
my  reading  of  the  rules  that  in  the  matter 
of  reports,  you  have  the  opportunity,  since 
a  motion  has  been  made,  to  deal  with  this 
under  the  terms  of  notices  of  motion;  or  is 
that  only  referable  after  the  reports  stage, 
and  would  you  say  at  this  point  that  we 
are  not  under  the  motions  portion  of  our 
routine  proceedings? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  not  under  the  mo- 
tions portion  of  our  routine  proceedings,  and 
if  a  majority  of  the  House  objects  to  the 
motion  it  is  up  to  them  to  say  so.  I  am 
going  to  say  that  the  motion  is  in  order- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Whose  motion  is  in  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  you  can  debate  the 
motion  as  long  as  you  confine  your  remarks 
to  the  reasons  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  clarification, 
could  the  Speaker  indicate  which  of  the  two 
motions  he  is  suggesting?  Are  you  support- 
ing the  House  leader's  motion  or  that  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  only  deal  with  one  mo- 
tion at  a  time,  and  the  motion  that  is  be- 
fore the  House  is  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  am  going  to  say  that  that  motion 
is  in  order,  and  you  can  debate  it  as  long 
as  you  confine  your  remarks  to  the  reasons 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  but  not 
the  contents  of  the  report  itself. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  draw 
to  your  attention,  on  a  point  of  order,  that 
it  is  stated  in  rule  31(a)  that  the  House 
or  a  debate  may  not  be  adjourned  until  we 
have  completed  routine  proceedings.  Fur- 
ther, would  you  not  consider  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  routine  proceedings  of  the 
House  should  be  completed  and  the  only 
reason  for  adjourning  the  debate  or  the 
House  before  that  time  would  be  grave  dis- 
order; and  you  yourself,  sir,  would  have 
the  authority  to  do  so?  It  is  very  clear  that 
rule  31(a)  intended  very  clearly  for  all  of 
the  routine  proceedings  to  be  completed  in 
full.  Therefore,  the  motion  by  the  govern- 
ment House  leader,  which  I  admit  I  did 
not  pick  up  earlier  enough  last  week,  is  out 
of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   It  just  needs  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  is  being  entirely  inconsistent. 
In  a  similar  situation  last  week  he  wanted 
the  right- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  said  he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  being  consistent 
here;  we  are  giving  the  same  ruling.  I  am 
saying  that  if  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  want  to  debate  my  ruling  or 
to  challenge  my  ruling  they  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  issued  the  challenge? 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  point  of  order:  Last  week  when  I  rose 
on  the  question  I  did  not  take  a  position. 
Because  I  was  caught  unprepared,  I  asked 
the  Speaker  if  the  motion  was  debatable  and 
he  ruled  that  it  was  debatable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  want  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  we  made  no  decision 
about  whether  or  not  the  motion  was  in 
order  because  that  question  was  not  raised 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak 
to  this  point  of  order?  Would  you  take  into 
consideration  as  well,  when  you  are  con- 
sidering the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur,  that  as  stated 
in  31(a)  the  House  leader  for  the  govern- 
ment did  have  leave  of  the  House  when  he 
stood  to  present  his  motion  to  adjourn  the 
debate.  It  is  my  view  that  he  had  leave  of 
the  House  to  do  so;  I  would  think  it  is  his 
view  and  it  is  also  your  view,  from  what 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  someone 
wishes  to  challenge  that  view,  then  they  may 
do  so,  but  in  my  view  he  had  leave  of  the 
House  at  the  time  that  he  rose. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  did  he  get  it? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  did  he  get  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Speaker  has  made 
his  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  before  the 
House  is  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on 
the  motion  for  adoption  of  the  interim  report 
from  the  social  development  committee.  I 
have  said  that  you  could  debate  it  as  long 
as  you  restrict  your  comments  to  the  reasons 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
Question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  I  understand  it,  what  you 
are  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  motion  to 
have  the  interim  report  of  the  social  develop- 
ment committee  adopted  is  in  order,  and 
the  motion  of  the  government  House  leader 
is  also  in  order  but  is  debatable  and  can  only 
go  forward  if  it  is  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  House.  That  makes  sense,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  what  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
was  saying  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  the  very  opposite. 

Mr.  Foulds:  "Consistency  is  the  hobgoblin 
of  little  minds"— Emerson. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  reason  this  motion  to 
adjourn  the  debate  should  be  opposed  is 
that  the  government  has  been  using  every 
device  possible  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  OHIP  premiums  here  in  this 
Legislature. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  spell  out  for  the 
House  precisely  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  government  House  leader's  motion  to 
adjourn  my  motion  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  will  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  its  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  will  allow  sanity  to 
prevail. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  the  only  time  this 
Legislature,  in  a  minority  situation,  has  con- 
trol over  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  adopt  a  report  of  the 
standing   committee    on    social    development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  will  spoil  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  nonsense  and  the 
House  leader  knows  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  is  saying  was  said  in  com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Listen  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  going  back  on  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  motion  to  adjourn  the 
debate   is    accepted    at   this    time,    then   the 


control  over  whether  or  not  my  motion  to 
adopt  this  committee's  report  should  come 
back  to  the  House  goes  to  the  government 
House  leader's  responsibility  and  is  no  longer 
within  the  control  of  this  House  as  a  whole. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  come  on,  the  member 
has   100  other  opportunities. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  put  some  evidence 
on  the  table  that  the  government  has  con- 
sistently tried  to  avoid  the  fundamental 
principle  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  legislation  in  this  House. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let's  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  have  avoided  it  by 
using  a  loophole  that  was  adopted  first  in 
1969  in  order  to  increase  health  premiums 
without  a  bill.  They  have  refused  our  re- 
quest that  legislation  be  brought  forward. 
When  the  member  for  Scarborough-EUesmere 
(Mr.  Warner)  in  a  private  member's  bill 
made  a  recommendation- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker;   there  will   be  ample  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  been  listening  very 
carefully  to  what  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  has  said.  He  had  served  notice  that 
he  is  going  to  get  into  all  of  these  things. 
He  hasn't  got  into  them.  At  that  point  in 
time,  I  will  rule  them  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  At  the  present  time  he  isn't 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  is  giving  the  reasons  why 
the  debate  should  not  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  he  gets  into  anything 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  report, 
OHIP  premiums  or  any  of  those  matters,  I 
will  declare  them  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  point  out  that 
when  the  member  for  Scarborough-EUesmere 
had  a  private  member's  bill  in  this  House, 
late  in  March  I  believe  it  was,  that  would 
have  had  the  result  of  ensuring  that  the 
health  premium  increase  came  to  this  House 
for  a  vote  rather  than  being  passed  by  order 
in  council,  it  was  resisted  by  20  Conservatives 
who  stood  in  their  places  in  order  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  for  parliamentary 
democracy. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  then  got  the  situation 
where  the  only  device  that  was  left  to  our 
party  in  our  effort  to  fight  these  increases  was 
to  bring  a  motion  of  no-confidence.  That 
motion  was  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  House  and  the  matter  has 
now   been   referred   back  to  the   committee. 
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The  consistent  pattern  of  action  by  the 
government  has  been  to  avoid  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  these  health  premium  in- 
creases should  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  had  one  a  week  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  had  one  a  week  ago 
today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  raises  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  respect  for  the  minority  situation  we 
have  in  this  Parliament.  If  there  was  respect 
over  there  for  the  fact  that  we  have  a  minority 
Legislature,  those  OHIP  premiums  would  not 
have  been  increased. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Quit  grandstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  can't  talk  about  OHIP 
premiums. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  why  we  believe  that 
this  debate  should  not  be  adjourned  at  this 
time  but  should  be  held  so  that  the  will  of 
the  Legislature  can  be  clearly  expressed  over 
whether  or  not  those  premiums,  which  have 
been  passed  by  order  in  council,  should  now 
be  rescinded. 

I  would  add  that  there  is  a  matter  of 
urgency  in  this,  which  also  argues  against  the 
adjournment,  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
matters  have  been  passed  by  order  in  council 
and  are  due  to  take  effect  in  only  19  or  20 
days  from  today,  on  May  1.  There  are  many 
taxpayers  across  the  province  who  have  now 
received  premium  notices  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  whether  the  Legislature  and 
the  government  are  or  are  not  going  to  roll 
back  these  health  premium  increases. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  know. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  why  this  debate  must 
be  held  now  and  a  vote  must  be  held  now, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

An  hon.  member:  Try  to  weasel  out  of  that 
one. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  hope  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  supported  by  that  applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  let  them  get  to  you. 
Just  provide  a  little  sanity. 

Mr.    Martel:    The    Premier    wants    him    to 
weasel  out. 
[4:00] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Believe  me,  I  won't.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  very  interesting.  Yester- 
day, in  the  committee,  new  information  was 
presented.  As  a  consequence  of  that,  a  motion 
that  would  be  part  of  an  interim  report  was 
presented  to  the  committee.  It  is  clearly 
understood,  as  a  check  of  Hansard  of  the 
committee  will  clearly  indicate,  that  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  continue  doing  its  business 


as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  agreed  by  all 
members  there  that  the  committee  experience 
is  a  useful  one  and  should  be  continued  so 
that  we  can,  depending  on  how  you  look  at 
it,  either  be  taken  up  on  the  challenge  that 
has  been  hurled  at  us,  or  that  we  have  hurled 
at  the  government,  to  present  an  alternative 
package  to  the  OHIP  premium  increase.  We 
are  pledged  to  do  that  right  after  the  next 
five  or  six  sessions  of  that  committee. 

The  clear  intention  of  the  committee  in 
making  that  interim  report  was  that  the  work 
will  continue,  but  that  there  be  some  indica- 
tion—I believe  the  word  of  the  member  for 
Bellwoods  (Mr.  McClelland)  at  the  time  was 
"inform"  the  House— about  the  fact  that  we 
felt  a  certain  way.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  fact  that  we  want  the  premiums  rescinded, 
the  government  knows  that.  That  is  our  view 
on  the  matter  and  consequently  it  seems  to 
me  the  government  has  been  informed. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  to  carry  on  and  have  a  debate 
on  this  matter  now,  ultimately  leading  to  a 
vote,  is  a  mere  repetition- 
Mr.  McClellan:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
the  member  for  Hamilton  West  ascribed  re- 
marks to  me  which  were  inaccurate.  I  said 
very  explicitly  that  the  result  of  the  vote 
yesterday  would  be  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
full  debate  on  the  issue  here  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. That's  what  we  are  asking  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  not  an  information  thing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  can  check  Hansard  on 
it.  The  fact  is  that  this  House  has  already 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  matter  of  whether 
those  premiums  could  be  rescinded  without 
either  party  having  to  put  forward  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  We  don't  need  to  check. 
You  are  the  one  who  is  twisted. 

Mr.  Warner:  With  you  around,  the  Tories 
don't  need  a  majority. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  At  that  time,  we  voted,  as 
you  know,  to  reject  that  idea  and  rather  to 
force  the  other  parties  to  put  forward  alterna- 
tives. This  is  something  that  we  relish  doing 
and  look  forward  to  doing;  despite  the  com- 
ments, in  fact,  particularly  because  of  the 
comments,  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough). 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  committee  is  early  in  its  deliberative 
stages  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
government  House  leader  is  quite  correct  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  what  would  be  a 
futile  debate.  This  is  a  debate  suggested 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  posturing  by  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  That  party's  members 
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seem  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
establish  their  heroism  among  some  of  their 
more  misguided  supporters,  to  constantly 
stand  up  demanding  votes  of  confidence  day 
after  day  without  ever  suggesting  alternatives. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  come  on. 

An  hon.  member:  No  we  fight  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.   McClellan:    Boy,  what  a  speech. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  intend  to  suggest  alterna- 
tives and  therefore  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  House  leader  of  the  government  that  this 
debate  be  adjourned.  At  this  point  I  shall 
move  that  we  set  aside  the  regular  business  of 
the  House  to  debate  some  very  important 
matters  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Speaking  to  the  motion 
for  adjournment,  may  I  just  make  one  or  two 
points. 

As  the  members  of  the  House  will  know,  20 
members  of  this  Legislature  signed  a  petition 
addressed  to  you  referring  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  1976-77  to  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development. 
Secondly,  if  one  looks  at  the  order  paper  for 
today,  order  paper  No.  29  on  page  9,  com- 
mittee meetings,  one  will  see  there  is  a  notice 
in  the  orders  of  the  day  calling  for  a  meeting 
of  that  committee  today.  That  committee  is 
presently  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  consideration  of  that  report.  We  feel  that 
it  would  be  completely  irresponsible  and  in- 
consistent with  what  has  now  been  required 
of  us  to  get  involved  in  some  matter  which 
really  would  pre-empt  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. There  will  be  ample  time  when  the 
committee  has  finished  its  work  to  consider 
all  of  the  implications.  So  the  motion  for 
adjournment  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  committee  to  carry  out  its  work.  Surely 
that's  a  reasonable  postion. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
motion  to  adjourn.  In  effect,  what  we  have 
is  a  motion  which  will  invoke  closure  on  the 
debate.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  minority 
government,  we  have  been  most  generous  in 
terms  of  providing  arrangements  to  the  gov- 
ernment party  whereby  we  compromise, 
where  we  arrange  the  business  of  the  House, 
where  we  provide  occasions  where  we  can 
reach  a  consensus.  We,  therefore,  attempt 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House  during 
the  course  of  a  minority  government. 

The  committee  met  yesterday.  It  came  to 
agreement  on  one  item.  It  is  not  a  long  and 
complicated  matter  which  essentially  requires 
years  of  debate;  but  it  does,  I  think,  warrant 
a  vote. 


We  took  the  time  this  morning  to  find  a 
couple  of  precedents  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  indicate  to  us  that  in  that  House 
it  is  quite  proper  to  receive  a  standing  com- 
mittee's report  and  to  move  concurrence  and 
that  debate  is  allowed,  in  fact,  on  that  par- 
ticular point.  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
for  us  to  do  it  in  this  House. 

On  the  very  principle  of  whether  the  House 
leader  has  the  prerogative  or  not— in  this 
instance  I  think  it's  in  question  as  to  whether 
he  can  or  cannot  move  adjournment  of  de- 
bate—Mr. Speaker  has  certainly  made  his  rul- 
ing clear  that  he  is  allowing  the  motion  to 
stand,  that  it  is  in  order. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  whether,  aside 
from  the  technical  aspects,  that  might  be 
right  or  wrong,  that's  hardly  fair.  You're  ask- 
ing committees  of  this  House  to  make— I 
notice  that  the  Premier  gave  a  great  laugh 
at  any  indication  that  we  might  attempt  to  be 
fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  a  bad  throat  and  I  was  coughing. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Same  thing. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  that  you  had  choked 
on  your  laughter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  cough  in  a  different 
way,  Mike.  You  would  have  done  a  lot  better 
if  you  had  laughed  a  little  more  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  that  what  happened  to 
Allan  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  think  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  this  particular  point.  Yesterday 
afternoon  a  committee  of  this  Legislature, 
charged  with  doing  a  particular  piece  of 
business,  expressed  its  opinion.  That  par- 
ticular opinion  has  not  been  expressed  in  a 
formal  way  save  in  a  no-confidence  motion, 
which  is  a  formal  and  traditional  technique 
and  which  has  a  great  many  other 
ramifications. 

The  committee  sat  yesterday  and  made  its 
basis,  really,  on  some  new  information  that 
was  provided  to  it  through  one  simple  state- 
ment, one  simple  recommendation  in  a  very 
brief  report.  It  does  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  scheduling,  I  think,  in  this  House,  for  the 
House  leaders  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
how  many  hours  well  spend  on  it.  Both 
political  parties  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
expressed  unequivocally  their  position  on  this 
singular  matter.  We  are  asking,  very  simply, 
for  the  opportunity  to  express  that  *  in  the 
form  of  a  vote  in  tnis  House.  There  are  some 
interesting  parliamentary  questions  after  such 
a  vote  might  be  taken. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  there  sure  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  didn't  do  it  on  the  two 
per  cent  Darcy  said  he  set  up  in  his  inter- 
view in  the  business  magazine. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Nonetheless,  we  have  simply 
asked  to  do  that.  I  think  the  ramifications  of 
debating  the  adjournment  and  whether  or 
not  that  is  in  order,  and  debating  the  motion 
and  whether  that  is  in  order,  are  interesting 
technical  questions  that  the  House  may  have 
some  difficulty  resolving.  But  I  do  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  members  of  this  House,  in 
their  work  in  standing  committees,  have  a 
right  to  bring  a  recommendation  back  to  the 
House  and  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

I  suspect  that  I  have  heard  the  Liberal 
leader,  in  closing  off  debate  yesterday,  say 
unequivocally  again  that  they're  opposed  to 
these  particular  increases  and  they,  without 
question,  had  no  difficulty  in  supporting  this 
motion.  The  proviso  was,  of  course,  that  the 
committee  would  not  cease.  In  no  way  does 
it  say  that  the  work  of  the  committee  cease. 
The  motion  simply  said  that  at  this  stage,  the 
committee  recommends  to  the  House  that 
those  CHIP  increases  be  revoked.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

We  are  simply  asking  that  the  members  of 
this  House  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  doesn't  want  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
Liberal  Party  want  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tions before  the  committee,  and  so  do  we, 
quite  frankly. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson.  That  isn't  what  you 
said  last  week.  Flip-flop. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  are  well  aware  that  many 
other  things  may  well  be  discussed  but  we 
are  aware  that  we  have  reached  consensus 
in  the  first  instance  on  this  one  matter  and 
we  are  asking  the  members  of  this  House  to 
allow  us  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

It  can  be  a  lengthy  debate,  without  ques- 
tion. It  can  also  be  a  simple  occasion  when 
we  substantiate  what  we  have  reflected  in 
that  standing  committee,  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  do  not  support  that  increase.  I  resent, 
quite  frankly,  the  exercise  of  the  government 
House  leader  in  invoking  closure  on  this  par- 
ticular measure.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  surely. 

Some  hon.  members:  Come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  closed  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Both  of  the  political  parties 
which  form  a  majority  in  this  minority  govern- 


ment have  made  their  positions  clear.  We  are 
simply  saying  now,  "Let  us  vote  on  that." 
We're  not  saying  that  it's  a  confidence  motion. 
We  are  not  saying  that  it  has  all  of  the 
other  ramifications  of  that.  We  are  not, 
frankly,  interested  in  a  long  debate  on  the 
thing.  We  are  simply  saying  that  committee 
reported,  as  we  are  asked  to  do  from  time  to 
time,  as  every  other  standing  committee  of 
this  House  has  traditionally  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  don't  understand 
the  system. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Such  arrogance. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Now  we  want  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  The  motion  which  the  government 
House  leader  has  moved  invokes  closure  on 
this  House. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Martel:  Condoned  by  the  Liberals. 
Now  you  want  to  weasel  out,  do  you  Stuart? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Nonsense.  Please  be 
rational. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Surely  closure  simply  means 
that  you  are  offering  to  the  government  the 
opportunity  to  stop  debate. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  stopping  debate. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  definition  of 
an  exercise  of  closure  is  whenever  the  gov- 
erning party,  in  particular,  stands  and  uses 
any  procedural  device  which  ceases  the  de- 
bate of  the  House  on  a  given  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Come  on,  we  debated  it 
last  week. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  And  it  strikes  me  that  allow- 
ing his  motion  for  adjournment  debate,  and 
its  propriety,  in  effect  does  that.  I  say  to  the 
Liberal  Party  over  here  that  it  didn't  argue 
about  this  particular  measure  yesterday  in 
that  committee,  that  it  has  a  simple  occasion 
today  to  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is 
and  to  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Don't  talk  nonsense;  that's 
utter  nonsense. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  surely  not  asking  it 
too  much,  to  be  consistent  two  days  in  a 
row;  and  frankly  I  would  think— 

Mr.  Warner:  Stop  weaseling. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  couldn't  imagine  Cassidy 
beating  anybody;  but  now  that  I  hear  this, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position has  been  a  good  example,  let  me 
tell  you. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  a  bunch  of 
weasels. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Yeah,  weasel  some  more, 
Stuart.  As  I  said  before,  Xaviera  Hollander 
hasn't  got  as  many  positions  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
quote  from  the  Instant  Hansard  from  yes- 
terday: "So  long  as  that  is  clear  to  every- 
one, we  are  quite  happy  to  associate  our- 
selves with  this  statement  that  we  demand 
an  immediate  revocation  of  the  37.5  per 
cent  increase,  since  we  have  been  demand- 
ing it  all  over  the  province  of  Ontario. 
There  is  no  problem  at  all  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned."  That  was  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  speaking  yester- 
day afternoon. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  24  hours  ago! 

Mr.  Martel:  Good  old  Stuart,  the  male 
Xaviera  Hollander. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  small 
aside,  I  beg  for  them  to  try  to  go  two  days 
in  a  row  on  the  same  thing  and  to  adopt 
the  same  position  twice. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  nonsense- 
absolute  nonsense. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
currently  before  us  invokes  closure  on  this 
House.  I  would  think  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers would  resent  that.  Further,  the  motion 
means  we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  do  what 
both  I,  as  Health  critic  for  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  the  Liberal  leader,  in  re- 
sponse for  his  party  in  committee,  agreed  was 
a  desirable  and  necessary  thing  to  do:  Today 
we  would  express  ourselves,  we  would  report 
to  this  House,  we  would  have  that  vote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  have  expressed  your- 
self. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  have  expressed 
yourself. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let's  vote  on  it  then. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  is  not  a  major  item  of 
concern  to  anybody. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why?  The  matter 
is  not  completed. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  are  simply  asking  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  to  say  in  this 
House,  as  they  did  yesterday  afternoon, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  that  and  to  vote 
in  this  House,  this  afternoon,  to  show  that 
they  are  prepared  to  back  it  up.  This  mo- 
tion currently  before  the  House  prevents  us 
from  doing  that,  and  I  say  that  that's  a 
violation  of  the  traditions  of  any  Parlia- 
ment in  the  world. 

Mr.   S.  Smith:   You  talk  nonsense. 
Hon.    Mr.    Wells:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    would 
like     to    reply    to    the    hon.     member    for 


Oshawa,    who   has    started   to   drag   a   ridic- 
ulous red  herring  across— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes,  it's  called  democracy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —what  had  been  a  sensi- 
ble debate  on  whether  this  particular  de- 
bate should  be  adjourned  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Respect  for  majority.  You 
wouldn't  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  majority  of  the 
House  will  decide  on  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Liberals  had  the 
majority  in  the  pipeline  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  my  recollection,  and 
I  haven't  had  time  to  look- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  haven't  had  time  to 
look  up  the  references,  but  I  think  that  all 
members  of  this  House  can  recall  many 
times  when  reports  of  standing  and  select 
committees  have  been  brought  to  this 
House- 
Mr.  Samis:  And  ignored. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  debate  at  the  time  of  presentation 
of  the  report  would  be  adjourned  for  debate 
later.  That  is  exactly  and  precisely  what  is 
being  done  now— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  it's  our  right  to  have 
a  vote  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  for  anyone  to  sug- 
gest that  closure  is  being  implemented  is 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  posturing. 

Hon.  Mr.   Welch:   And  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  a  professional  at  pos- 
turing. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  certainly  right  for 
any  standing  committee  of  this  House  to 
bring  forward  any  recommendations  to  this 
House,  and  I  think  that  it's  right  and  just 
that  it  should  do  that.  It  is  also  the  right 
of  every  member  of  this  House  to  debate 
those  recommendations  at  some  time.  But 
it  is  also  the  right  and  privilege  of  every 
member  of  this  House  to  have  adequate  time 
to  prepare  for  that  debate. 

Mr.  Germa:  Do  you  mean  you're  not 
prepared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  should  be  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  suggestion  that  a 
resolution  of  this  import  should  be  debated 
without  any  notice  of  most  of  the  members 
of  this  House— 
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Mr.   Cassidy:   You've  had  a  month  and  a 

half  since  the  budget. 
Interjections. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  without  the  further 

benefit    of    the   very    information   which   the 

standing    committee     was     asked     to     bring 

forward— and  1  emphasize  that— 

Mr.    Breaugh:    Which    version    of    which 

document  would  you  like  to  see? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   The  standing  committee 

was  asked  to  bring  forward  alternatives- 
Mr.    Sam  is:   They   didn't  mean   alternative 

documents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  for  the 
members  of  this  House  to  debate  this  resolu- 
tion without  that  committee  having  com- 
pleted its  work.  Therefore,  it  is  very  much 
in  order  that  this  debate  should  be  adjourned 
at  this  time,  not  as  an  act  of  closure  but  as 
an  act  of  concern  of  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  have  a  right  to 
debate  the  whole  matter  when  the  information 
is  available  presently. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  an  act  of  evasion. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  government  has  not 
allowed  the  debate  by  a  change  through 
regulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  suggest  to  my 
friends  from  the  New  Democratic  Party  that 
rather  than  wasting  the  time  of  the  House 
now,  they  should  be  downstairs  getting  at 
the  business  that  that  select  committee  was 
asked  to  address  itself  to. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You're  going  to  have 
competition,  Darcy. 

[4:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  say  further  that 
to  suggest  that  this  House  and  this  govern- 
ment is  acting  irresponsibly  in  this  matter 
is  wrong 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He's  bucking  for  leader- 
ship right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  voted  73  to  28  last 
week  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  this  House 
on  this  particular  matter,  which  certainly  in- 
dicates that  we've  debated  the  matter- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Then  surely  you're  prepared 
to  debate  it  again? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Liberals  have  changed 
since  then. 

An  hon.  member:  Another  flip-flop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  —and  the  Treasurer  and 
the  government  is  free  to  take  the  action 
that  it  is  taking,  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  is  for  those  opposite  to  suggest  an 
alternative- 


Mr.  Martel:  The  Liberals  changed  their 
position  yesterday. 

Mr.  Warner:  As  long  as  they  are  here 
you'll  never  need  a  majority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —which  I  suggest  none 
of  them  has  done  yet.  It  is  therefore  very 
much  in  order  that  the  House  leaders  should 
move  the  adjournment  of  this  debate,  and 
I  suggest  we  should  speedily  deal  with  that 
motion  and  get  on  with  the  work  of  the 
committee  downstairs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  arise  because  of  the  motion  that 
has  been  put.  One  of  them  is:  Which  has 
final  authority  over  the  legislative  affairs  of 
this  province,  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  a 
whole,  or  a  committee?  The  argument  that 
is  being  made  by  both  the  government  side 
and  the  Liberal  Party  is  that  the  committees 
are  more  important  than  this  House.  Well,  I 
reject  that  theme. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  what  you  think 
it  means. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  say  that  important  as  com- 
mittees are,  this  Legislature  is  the  final  body 
that  makes  decisions  about  what  this  House 
stands  for.  There  has  been  put  to  this  House 
a  motion  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  regard  to  action  arising  out 
of  a  report  of  a  committee  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
of  this  House  to  take  that  action. 

That  action  is  a  simple  step.  It  is  a  step 
that  says  the  majority  of  this  House  is  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  the  OHIP  increase. 
That's  all.  It  is  simple,  straightforward  and 
important.  But— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

That  is  where  the  misunderstanding  arises. 
It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  a  committee 
of  this  House,  or  this  House  per  se,  to  do 
anything  with  regard  to  OHIP  premiums.  By 
law,  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  virtue  of  the  motion,  or  the  contents  of 
the  report  that  your  leader  has  moved  for 
adoption,  it  is  not  a  recommendation  to  this 
House,  it  is  a  recommendation  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  House  has  no  power  to  take 
any  action  with  regard  to  OHIP  premiums. 
I  want  you  to  keep  that  in  mind  when  you 
are  talking  about  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  that  advice  probably 
more  than  you  will  realize. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  conclusion— 
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Mr.  Foulds:  The  government  House  leader's 
motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  is  preventing 
this  House  from  expressing  its  opinion  to 
the  government  at  this  crucial  point  in  time. 
And  it  is  a  crucial  point  in  time  because  of 
what  one  speaker  has  said  previously: 
Billings  have  already  gone  out.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  any  adjustment  in  the  OHIP 
increases,  it  has  to  take  place  now  and  the 
government  has  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friends  in 
the  Liberal  Party  that  this  motion  to  adjourn, 
if  they  support  it,  will  defeat  the  only  real 
opportunity  that  they  have  to  state  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  OHIP  increases  at 
37%  per  cent,  without  expressing  no-confi- 
dence in  the  government.  Just  a  week  or  so 
ago,  my  friends  in  the  Liberal  Party  said  that 
they  opposed  the  OHIP  increases,  but  they 
did  not  want  to  express  no-confidence  in 
the  government.  They  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  express  clearly,  by  opposing  the 
government  House  leader's  motion,  without 
any  lethal  words,  their  opposition  to  the 
OHIP  increases  without  bringing  in  no- 
confidence  in  the  government.  And  it  would 
appear  that  they  don't  even  have,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  courage  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Read  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  being  provocative, 
Jimmy;  that  is  provocative. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  suggest  to  you  and 
to  the  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  who  has  indicated  that  in  the  past 
many  committees  have  brought  in  reports 
and  it  has  been  agreed  that  they  would 
be  debated  at  some  later  time,  that  those 
recommendations  were  not  lived  up  to.  I  re- 
call the  days  of  the  horrendous  majority 
Parliament  between  1971  and  1975.  Do  you 
remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proliferation  of 
select  committees  in  those  days?  It  makes  the 
peregrinations  of  the  select  committees  in 
the  last  two  years  look  like  child's  play. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  guys  keep  count. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  remember  how  every 
one  of  those  reports  was  tabled  and  not  a 
single  one  was  debated  or  adopted  because 
of  the  move  to  adjourn  the  debate?  None  of 
the  suggestions  of  those  select  committees 
that  has  been  fruitful  and  productive  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  has  ever  been  implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Martel:  Look  at  standing  rule  43.  You 
have  had  a  year. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  the  committees  are  to  have  stature  and 
importance   in   this   House,   motions   such   as 


the  one  put  by  my  leader,  should  not  be  sub- 
verted by  motions  such  as  the  one  put  by  the 
government  House  leader  and  we  should  not 
adjourn  the  debate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Martel:  You've  had  over  a  year  to  re- 
spond and  you  haven't. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur  has  suggested  that  in  supporting  the 
motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  we  would  not 
be  dealing  with  a  matter  of  confidence.  This 
may  be  his  opinion.  However,  it  may  be  that 
the  government  might  choose  to  decide  that 
such  a  motion  put  in  this  House  might  be  a 
motion  of  confidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  going  to  choose 
for  them  then? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  our  intention,  when 
this  matter  becomes  a  matter  of  confidence, 
to  have  it  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  activities  and  develop- 
ment of  the  committee  that  is  now  dealing 
with  this  matter.  It  is  our  intention,  clearly, 
as  my  leader  had  commented  upon  when  the 
earlier  no-confidence  motion  was  placed  last 
week,  that  we  will  have  the  alternatives  be- 
fore the  House  and  will  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  those  alternatives  before  we 
decide  what  a  matter  of  confidence  might 
be  upon  which  to  risk  further  developments. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  view  that  the  adjourn- 
ment motion  on  this  debate  is  one  which  we 
are  prepared  to  support,  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed particularly  with  the  business  that  is 
before  the  committee  now  so  that  those  alter- 
natives may  be  fully  canvassed  before  this 
matter  comes  to  such  a  matter  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  weasel  words! 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Few  issues  have  aroused 
as  much  public  reaction  as  the  debate  over 
the  OHIP  premium  increases  and  the  report 
brought  in  by  the  committee.  I  think  I  have 
the  right  or  should  have  the  right  as  a  mem- 
ber to  debate  it.  I  have  heard  nothing  that 
tells  me  that  debate  can't  take  place  when 
that  report  is  filed  in  the  House.  As  an  elected 
member  for  the  riding  of  Hamilton  East,  I 
have  a  responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  in  my  riding  have 
some  say  and  some  input  into  a  decision  as 
momentous  as  the  increases  we've  got  coming 
to  us  now.  As  the  member  for  Hamilton  East, 
I  think  I  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
represent  the  people  of  my  riding,  if  a  motion 
to  adjourn  debate  on  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  carried. 

I  think  the  members  of  this  House  have 
reached  the  point  where  they've  simply  got 
to  bite  the  bullet,  so  to  speak,  and  tell  the 
people  where  they  stand  on  this  particular 
issue.    It's    obvious    where    the    government 
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stands  or  it  wouldn't  be  moving  a  motion  to 
adjourn  the  debate  in  the  House.  What  I 
really  have  to  speculate  about  is  what  are 
the  motives  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Warner:  Nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Is  the  last  speaker  correct? 
Is  it  because  they're  afraid  of  a  confidence 
vote  on  this  issue  that  they  now  won't  take 
part  in  this  particular  debate?  I  don't  think 
I  should  be  denied  my  right  as  a  member  for 
my  riding.  I  don't  think  there  should  be 
closure  invoked,  which  is  what  this  does 
amount  to  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  because 
I  know  of  no  other  opportunity  to  debate  the 
issue  of  the  increase  itself. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government's  record 
doesn't  justify  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  spokesmen  from  the  New 
Democratic  Party  have  this  peculiar  pressure 
to  bring  a  vote  before  this  House  before  the 
alternatives  are  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  just  a  simple  statement 
of  principle.  You  might  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  a  specific  and  restrict- 
ed term  of  reference  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee which  has  just  begun  its  deliberations. 
You  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  entered  into  by  agreement  of 
three  parties  will  establish  only  six  hearing 
days— six  periods  of  two-and-a-half  hours  each 
—for  the  review  of  this  matter  and  for  the 
establishment  of  alternatives,  which  I  can 
assure  you  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Liberal  Party  if  not  from  the  NDP. 

The  matter  as  a  vote  of  confidence  has 
already  been  debated  in  this  House  and 
voted  on.  It  was  our  decision— and  anyone  is 
free  to  criticize,  and  they  do— rationally  ar- 
rived at,  and  we  believe,  with  confidence,  that 
it  is  only  by  an  involvement  of  all  members 
of  this  House  in  that  committee  that  we  are 
going  to  give  the  sorts  of  alternatives  which 
will  require  the  Treasurer  and  the  Premier  to 
reconsider  their  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  premiums  as  have  been  announced 
previously. 

I  personally  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
reconsideration  of  a  significant  type  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  an  election  on 
this  issue,  important  though  it  is.  Without 
rattling  any  more  sabres  than  have  been  done 
in  the  past,  the  statements  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  are  clearly  on  the  record  in  this  regard 
as  to  what  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 
But  we  in  this  party  are  committed  to  doing 
our  best  to  involve  even  the  most  recalcitrant 
members  of  this  House  into  a  discussion  of 
alternatives,  so  that  we  can  have  a  better 
method  of  financing  OHIP  without  the  resort 


to  an  election  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  the  mind  of  the  NDP. 

For  that  reason,  we  believe  that  this  matter 
in  the  House  should  be  adjourned  at  this 
time- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  that  the  committee  should 
continue  its  work  with  the  full  understanding 
that  their  terms  of  reference  limit  their  time. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think 
that  that  is  a  position  that  is  unassailable  by 
reasonable  men. 

Mr.  Foulds:  When  in  doiibt,  chicken  out. 

An  hon.  member:  Members  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, to  follow  the  observations  of  the  mem- 
ber who  just  spoke,  it's  not  a  matter  for  elec- 
toral consideration  at  the  moment.  The  only 
thing  we're  really  endeavouring  to  do  now 
is  to  get  the  Liberals  to  do  today  what  they 
did  yesterday— and  that's  impossible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  Legislature. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Stop  posturing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and  the 
member  for  Hamilton  West  find  it  so  difficult 
to  affirm  in  the  Legislature  this  afternoon  ex- 
actly what  they  affirmed  in  committee  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  already  affirmed  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  you  afraid  of  it?  Are  you 
concerned  about  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Please  stop  posturing.  Don't 
play  to  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  relax,  my  friend.  You  had 
your  excursion  with  the  Treasurer.  Just  relax. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Who's  your  psychiatrist? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  reality  is— and  I  say  this 
to  the  Liberal  Party  because  I  don't  quite 
understand  why  they're  doing  this  this  after- 
noon- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Ask  your  member  for  Osh- 
awa;  he  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —unless  it's  a  desperate  wish 
to  get  the  matter  of  urgent  public  importance 
which  can  come  before  the  House  after  this, 
I  point  out  to  them.  All  we're  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  if  it  is  truly  the  wish  of  the 
official  opposition  to  get  these  OHIP  premiums 
rescinded  or  reduced  in  some  fashion,  if  it  is 
truly  the  wish  of  the  official  opposition  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  committee  to  look 
at  alternatives,  which  it  is  well  able  to  do- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  it  is  our  wish  to  get 
you  on  record  with  alternatives  too. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  —then  part  of  the  process,  part 
of  the  momentum  which  is  built  up  when 
you're  fighting  a  battle  like  this  in  Ontario  is 
to  support  our  initiatives  today. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  initiatives?  It  is  a 
posture.  It  is  an  irrational  posture.  You're 
confusing  a  tired  posture  with  an  initiative. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  make  Silly  Putty  look 
like  cement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  can't  send  the  bill  to  Inco 
any  more,  you  know. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Tomorrow  starts  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know,  you're  not  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.  You're  the  tail  that  wags 
obediently  and  dolefully  behind  the  dog. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  sure.  We  have  heard 
that  story  before.  You  are  convincing  no  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  fact,  if  I  may  use  an  inele- 
gant phrase,  you  are  the  stump  on  the  rump. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  coming  from  someone  in 
the  rump,  you  must  know  what  you're  talking 
about. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Why  don't  you  give  it  back  to 
Michael? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  House 
leader  is  doing  today  is  entirely  inappropriate 
and  unnecessary.  It  is  in  fact  right  that  a 
committee  report  of  this  consequence  be 
debated  in  the  Legislature  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Because  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  vote  that  was  taken  in  the 
committee  yesterday  reflected  new  informa- 
tion and  new  material  which  came  before 
the  committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no;  come  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —which  is  perfectly  appropriate 
to  incorporate  into  a  debate  at  this  moment 
in  time. 

It  is  right,  I  think,  that  the  views  of  the 
opposition  parties  in  combination  yesterday 
be  expressed  formally  in  the  Legislature  to- 
day; that  they  are  a  signal  to  the  government 
of  what  we  collectively  intend;  that  they  will 
continue  to  force  the  Treasurer's  hand  either 
to  rescind  the  premiums  or  to  reduce  them 
dramatically;  that  that  is  the  procedure  we 
are  engaged  in,  and  the  words  of  the  member 
for  Oshawa  were  right,  because  you  can 
count  on  the  Liberal  Party,  you  are  invoking 
closure  this  afternoon.  That's  the  effect  of 
it,  that's  the  effect  of  what  you're  doing. 

[4:30] 

I  wish  you  didn't  do  that.  You  are  not 
facing  any  election,  you  are  not  facing  any 
no-confidence  motion.  You  would  be  allow- 
ing  the   parliamentary   process    to   work   far 


more  advantageously  for  everyone  in  this 
chamber  if  the  committee's  interim  report 
were  entitled  to  debate  now.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  you  should  move 
adjournment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why?  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  can 
debate  an  interim  report,  we  can  debate  a 
second  interim  report,  we  can  debate  the 
alternatives,  we  can  debate  the  final  findings 
of  the  committee.  Why  is  it  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  cut  us  off  now?  I'll  tell  you  why 
it  is  necessary— because  you  are  frankly  afraid 
of  a  combined  opposition  vote  on  this  issue 
at  this  time  in  this  House.  You  are  afraid  to 
have  it  presented. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  you  are  afraid  to  pre- 
sent your  alternatives.  You  want  a  premature 
debate  that's  what  you  want.  You  had  it  last 
week. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  a  reason  for  retroactive 
birth  control. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  interjections,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  sometimes  more  racy  than  some  of  us 
can  cope  with. 

Mr.  Conway:  They  were  better  back  on 
the  stump. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  divide  the  House  on 
this  subject  but  we  want  to  say  to  the  House 
leader  of  the  government  party  that  what  you 
are  doing  this  afternoon  derides  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  House,  brings  shame  on  the 
government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Nonsense;  it's  silly. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Bring  out  the  violins. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  think  that  is  fair.  In  fact 
what  you  are  doing  this  afternoon  is  a 
desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  continued 
open,  public  scrutiny  in  the  Legislature— not 
just  in  the  committee— of  the  budget  which 
was  brought  in  by  the  Treasurer  and  which 
should  be  rescinded  in  that  particular  portion 
of  it  which  dealt  with  the  OHIP  premiums. 

Mr.  Martel:  Definite  closure  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  can  have  more  meetings. 
They  can  still  take  place. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Aren't  you  going  to  come 
now  Stuart? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Have  you  got  an  appoint- 
ment down  the  street  on  the  couch? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Obviously  there  is  no  way  to 
change  the  mind  of  the  Liberal  Party.  There 
is  no  way  to  change  the  mind  of  the  govern- 
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ment  party.  Let  it  then  stand  as  evidence 
again  that  for  whatever  reason,  the  govern- 
ment members,  in  concert  with  the  Liberals, 
are  unprepared  to  vote  in  this  House  against 
the  OHIP  premium  increase- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh  nonsense;  people  don't 
believe  that  nonsense  any  more. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —and  that  is  why  this  adjourn- 
ment motion  has  come  forward. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  had  no  press  on  your 
no-confidence  motion  and  you  can't  take  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  doesn't  like  being 
the  rump  on  the  stump. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  the 
main  concerns  of  my  friends  to  my  left,  par- 
ticularly the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
is  that  they  have  been  euchred,  out- 
manoeuvred, out-jockeyed  by  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  in  bed  with  the 
Tories  and  that's  indecent  of  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Our  main  concern  was  the 
fact  that  we  caucused  our  position  in  this 
regard  and  we  thought  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  great  public  concern.  We  decided  that  in 
the  House  we  would  dispense  with  the  day's 
business  to  discuss  this  very  important  project 
and  that  we  would  discuss  the  fact  that  the 
minister  misled  the  House.  That  is  of  prime 
importance  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  I  believe  I  covered  the  situation 
in  the  committee  yesterday  extremely  well 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  today 
before  question  period.  I  would  ask  you,  sir, 
on  the  basis  of  that,  to  order  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  withdraw  that  remark 
by  saying  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —you  were  going  to  discuss 
the  allegations  that  you  are  misleading  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  do  I  understand  the 
member  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  withdraw  that  remark. 
But  I'll  use  it  this  way. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No  don't,  Eddie,  you 
will  just  be  in  trouble. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  the  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough  method. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  fact,  I  think  I  made  my 
point. 

So  it  is  mainly  the  concern  of  our  friends 
to   the   left   that   they   haven't   handled   the 


matter  properly.  They  have  been  caught  with 
their  pants  down  again,  and  so  they  are  very 
upset  about  the  fact  we  want  to  discuss  this 
thing  as  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  but  there  is  no  vote;  here 
you  have  got  a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  won't  get  the  press. 
Mr.  Martel:  You've  been  wanting  to  vote 
all  along. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   am   always  intrigued  by  the  approach  of 
the   NDP,    and   particularly   by   that   of   the 
former  leader  of  that  party.  I  have  admired 
for  years  his  approach  in  this  House  and  his 
manipulation  of  the  rules  as  he  sees  fit;  and 
then  when  the  rules  do  not  fit- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  a  slight. 
Mr.  Foulds:  It's  a  fabrication. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —the  particular  situation, 
he  interprets  them  in  his  own  style. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  that's  a  slander  of  former 
Speakers,   that  slanders  former  Speakers. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  he  does  that  very  well, 
especially  when  he  was  the  leader.  I  bring  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Is  this  in  order,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —that  his  mangling  of  the 
rules  on  a  daily  basis- 
Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —was  something  to  be- 
hold and  I  always  admired  how  he  got 
away  with  that.  I  draw  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  section  23  of  the  stand- 
ing orders,  subsection  6:  "Every  report  of 
a  committee  other  than  when  reporting  bills 
which  have  been  referred  to  it  shall  be 
tabled  in  the  House  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, accompanied  by  a  brief  statement 
from  the  chairman  only.  And  any  such  report 
which  includes  a  request  for  consideration 
by  the  House  shall  be  entered  on  the  order 
paper  as  a  government  order,  as  shall  any 
report  for  which  consideration  is  requested 
in  a  petition  of  20  members  filed  with  the 
clerk." 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Very  usual  practice. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  My  friends  on  the  left 
have  given  the  indication  here  this  afternoon 
that  in  fact  if  this  motion  is  not  carried, 
that  if  the  Conservative  House  leader's  mo- 
tion is  carried,  then  that  is  the  end  of  the 
debate,  the  end  of  the  report,  it  will  never 
again  surface  in  this  House.  Well  that  is 
not  true. 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    It    goes    on    the    order 
paper. 

Mr.   T.   P.   Reid:    Absolutely  not   true.   As 
chairman  of  public  accounts—you  have  other 
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chairmen  in  your  caucus— I  know  that  when 
a  report  is  tabled  in  the  Legislature  and  is 
not  automatically  debated,  that  in  fact  there 
are  other  times  set  aside- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  why  the  motion  is 
worth  debating. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  —and  those  things  are 
dealt  with  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.   Foulds:    In   the  fullness   of  time;   do 
it  now,  why  wait  for  spring,  do  it  now. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  are  not  necessarily 
dealt  with  immediately,  which  brings  me  to 
the  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Throughout 
the  debate  on  OHIP,  the  Liberals  have  con- 
stantly said,  and  my  leader  has  constantly 
said,  that  we  will  put  forward  alternatives 
by  which  we  hope  to  see  our  way  clear  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  increase  in  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
is  straying  from  the  motion. 

Mr.    T.   P.   Reid:    Well,    I   wouldn't   think 
so,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Foulds:  He  usually  does. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:   —but  I  accept  what  you 
said.   The  point  is  simply  this.  We  wish  to 
put   forward    those    responsible    alternatives. 
We  wish   the  work   of  the  committee,  only 
two    sittings   of   which   have   been   held   out 
of  six,  to  go  forward.  The  NDP  do  not  wish 
to     accept    their    responsibility    of    putting 
something    responsible    and    alternative    for- 
ward.   They    wish    to    continue    with    their 
posturing  of  being- 
Ms.     Gigantes:     What     are     you     talking 
about? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Simply  a  matter  of  principle. 
Mr.    T.   P.    Reid:    —opposed,   without  any 
alternatives.    We   in  the   Liberal   Party  wish 
to    have    that    opportunity    to    get   more   in- 
formation, as  well,  out  of  the  committee— 
An.  hon.  member:  You  are  an  apologist. 
Mr.   T.   P.   Reid:   —which  has  been  forth- 
coming   and    which    I    think    all    members 
would  say  has  been  of  particular  interest. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  both  of 
the  member  for  Rainy  River  and  also  of  the 
House  that  the  New  Democratic  Party  put 
its  alternatives  forward  in  our  reply  to  the 
budget,  whereas  the  Liberal  Party  put  for- 
ward nothing  at  that  time;  And  that  is  why 
they  are  floundering  right  now. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order;  the  member 
for  Rainy  River. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  called  increasing  the 
deficit,  that's  what  it  is  called. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Again,  I  would  say  that 
was  not  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  wasn't  a  point  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Hardly  a  point,  even, 
of  information,  I  would  say. 

I    say,    therefore,    Mr.    Speaker,    that    we 
want   to   get   all   the   information.   We   don't 
want  to  make  any  decisions- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Limp  right  along. 

Mr.   T.   P.   Reid:    —without   that   informa- 
tion- 
Mr.  Foulds:  You  made  your  decision  yes- 
terday in  the  committee,  you  clunk. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  -that  is  available  in  that 
committee.  I  suggest  that  my  friends  to  the 
left  are  politically  posturing— 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Are  you  on  Darcy's 
staff  these  days? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  -that  they  don't  want  to 
see  the  alternatives.  They  don't, .  in  fact, 
want  to  see  the  information  that  is  going 
to  be  available  through  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

f  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
very  strange  to  hear  them  today,  when  for 
years  they  and  this  party  have  said  we  want 
to  get  at  that  information  you  are  basing 
these  decisions  on;  now  they  have  a  chance 
to  get  that  information  and  they  don't  want 
to  deal  with  it.  We  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
therefore  we  will  support  the  government 
motion. 

Mr.  Warner:  Support  the  government 
once  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   Let's  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  wishing  to  speak  to  the  motion? 

The  member  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  dealt  with  this  matter 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  one  who  is  hoping 
that  we  would  be  able  to  get  back  to  further 
dealing  with  this  matter  this  afternoon,  I 
want  to  rise  to  support  the  motion.  We  know 
that  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  matter  at  a  further  time  and  we  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  support 
this  motion  now  and  stop  this  further  debate 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  committee 
which  is  supposed  to  be  sitting  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  would  like  to 
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address  a  comment  or  two  to  the  members 
present. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  vote. 
Mr.  Van  Home:  It  strikes  me  that  between 
June  9  and  the  present  time,  some  members 
of  this   assembly  have   made   an  attempt  to 
have  minority  government  work.  It  has  been 
our  party's  hope,  and  my  hope  too,  that  in 
this    particular    critical    situation    we    would 
be    given   the    opportunity,    through   the   six 
sessions  set  aside  for  us  to  weigh  all  of  the 
factors.   In  my   opinion,   we   still  have   some 
looking  to  do  and  I  feel  that  to   go  along 
with   the   members   of  the  NDP  in   this   in- 
stance would  show  signs  of  rather  immature 
behaviour  as  a  member  of  this  Parliament. 
Interjections. 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Question. 
Mr.  Van  Home:  It  is  time  that  we  learned 
that  the  people  of  the  province   of  Ontario 
expect  some  common  sense  from  all  members 
and  I  would  ask  that  we  keep- 
Mr.    Foulds:    And    some    consistency.    One 
day  you're   for   it   and   the   next  day  you're 
against  it.  Do  you  call  that  mature  behaviour? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  only  consistent  Liberal  is 
Marvin  Shore. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  When  one  takes  the  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  weigh  all  of  the  factors,  I 
think  that  is  mature.  The  former  leader 
of  the  NDP  chose  a  few  kind  words  for  us 
in  the  last  day  in  the  sitting  just  prior  to 
Christmas  to  tell  us  that  he  would  delight  in 
the  back  benches  where  he  could  remain  in 
a  different  position,  both  vocally  and  in  the 
leadership  capacity,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  he  has  not  done  what  he  said  he  would 
do. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  popular  demand.  Are  you 
moving  closure  on  him,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  is  still 
leading  the  party. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  To  go  back  to  the  point 
that  was  raised  a  moment  ago  as  an  inter- 
jection by  one  of  the  members  of  the  third 
party,  I  would  remind  all  members  of  that 
third  party  that  if  they  are  attempting  to 
propel  the  people  of  this  province  into  an- 
other election,  they  have  chosen  an  awfully 
poor  tactic.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
[4:45] 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes  77;  nays  29. 

MOTION 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  Bolan 
be  substituted  for  Mr.  G.  I.  Miller  on  the 
procedural  affairs  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.   Mr.   Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  60,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 
[5:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  bill  forms  part  of 
a  joint  federal-provincial  economic  stimula- 
tion program  announced  last  night  and  again 
today  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough).  The 
bill  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  general 
rate  of  tax  from  seven  per  cent  to  four  per 
cent,  effective  as  of  midnight  last  ndght. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer  is  the  tail  of 
the  dog  now.  The  feds  are  wagging  him. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Don't  you  want  a  sales  tax 
reduction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  will  provide  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  tax  charged  on  restaurant 
meals  over  $6  and  on  alcoholic  beverages 
sold  with  meals  or  in  cocktail  lounges  from 
10  per  cent  to  seven  per  cent,  also  effective 
from  midnight  last  night.  Both  of  these 
changes  expire  on  midnight,  October  7.  The 
10  per  cent  rate  on  alcoholic  beverages  sold 
in  retail  stores  and  on  admission  charges 
over  $3  remains  unchanged. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  Liberal-Conservative 
coalition.  Is  that  the  anti-Davis  member  for 
Timiskaming  over  there?  He's  here  once  in 
a  while,  isn't  he? 

INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  bill  also  forms  part 
of  the  same  joint  economic  stimulation  pro- 
gram. Basically,  the  bill  allows  the  province 
to  pick  up  the  federal  tax  reduction  announced 
last  night.  This  money  will  cover  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  three  point  reduction 
in  the  sales  tax  rate.  The  bill  also  allows  for 
the  settlement  of  any  overpayment  or  under- 
payment between  the  federal  government  and 
Ontario  concerning  this  stimulation  program. 
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HEALTH  REPORT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rise  at 
this  point  to  move,  in  accordance  with  rule 
30,  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House 
be  set  aside,  even  at  this  late  hour- 
Mr.  Martel:  We're  going  to  go  to  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —so  that  the  House  may 
debate  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Mr.  Martel:  Come  on,  let's  go  to  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Namely,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  presentation  of  a  seriously 
misleading  report  to  the  standing  committee 
on  social  development  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)- 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  supposed  to  go  to  stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —from  which  substantial 
statements  of  opposition  to  increases  in 
OHIP  premiums  were  removed  without  notice 
and  were  placed  with  statements  of  opinion 
closer  to  those  of  the  Treasurer;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Treasurer's  statements  to  this  House 
are  contradicted  by  senior  and  knowledgeable 
officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  are  more  interested  in 
getting  the  minister  than  you  are  in  reducing 
the  premiums. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  -who  believe  that  OHIP 
premiums  should  not  be  increased— 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  against  OHIP 
premiums? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —because  they  are,  in  the 
first  place,  of  limited  effectiveness  in  raising 
consumer  cost  awareness;  in  the  second  place, 
regressive,  in  the  third  place,  inequitable; 
and,  fourthly,  ineffective  within  the  frame- 
work being  developed  for  long-term  strategies 
for  cost  containment  and  health  system  re- 
form; those  four  matters  being  direct  quotes 
from  the  actual  ministry  proposed  response. 

I  put  that  forward  as  a  motion  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  As  long  as  you  don't  have 
to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Proper  notice  of  motion  has 
been  given.  I  will  hear  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  for  up  to  five  minutes,  as  I  will 
one  spokesman  from  each  of  the  other  two 
parties  for  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  God,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  go  to  committee. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  speaking  to  this  matter, 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 


casting     any     personal     aspersions     on     the 
minister. 

An  hon.  member:  You'd  better  read  your 
motion. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  are  just  posturing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  third  position. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  believe  very  frankly  that 
in  handing  over  to  the  committee  the  docu- 
ment from  the  strategic  planning  branch  of 
the  ministry,  the  minister  truly  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  document  he  was  handing 
over  to  the  committee  was  a  document  truly 
evpressing  the  opinion  of  people  within  that 
branch.  I  believe  he  was  as  surprised  as  any- 
one to  discover  that  there  was  more  than 
one  version  of  that  particular  document.  He 
will  speak  for  himself,  but  I  personally  be- 
lieve he  was  taken  by  surprise. 

I  also  do  not  believe  there  was  any  deliber- 
ate effort  made  by  anyone  else  that  I  know 
of  at  the  committee  meeting  itself  to  deceive 
anybody. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  the  hell  is  his  point? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  I  do  believe  that  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen  whereby  the  committee  was 
given  a  document  which  had  two  very  impor- 
tant aspects  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  docu- 
ment probably  contains  the  only  printed  and 
typewritten  expressions  of  opinion  on  these 
matters  by  senior,  knowledgeable  officials  in 
the  ministry.  If  there  are  members  of  the 
minstry  with  some  other  viewpoint  on  the 
raising  of  OHIP  premiums  or  on  the  Taylor 
committee  report  generally,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  of  those  viewpoints;  and  what  we 
asked  for  specifically,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  response  of  the  ministry,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  to  the  Taylor  committee 
report. 

To  have  been  given  a  report  that  consisted 
basically  of  an  innocuous  paragraph  plus  a 
quotation  from  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  to 
be  told  that  was  the  genuine  opinion  of  the 
ministry,  and  then  to  have  to  discover  our- 
selves that  the  real  opinion  of  the  ministry 
had  been  excised,  whether  for  purposes  of 
misleading  the  committee  or  whether  for 
purposes  simply  of  bringing  their  declared 
opinion  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  minister  suggested  to  the  House 
today,  really  is  not  of  that  much  importance. 

What  is  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
ministry  has  declared  within  its  own  con- 
fines that  all  the  arguments  made  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  with  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  raising  of  OHIP  premiums 
beyond  the  28  per  cent  level,  which  he  had 
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previously  established  as  a  long-run  norm, 
are  without  foundation  and  in  point  of  fact 
run  in  a  counterproductive  method  against  the 
very  goals  espoused  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  actual  proposed  ministry  response,  as 
you  know,  points  out  that  the  premium  system 
is  of  limited  effectiveness  in  raising  consumer 
cost  awareness.  It  is  far  from  a  visible  link. 
It  is  counterproductive  and  regressive  and, 
furthermore,  they  point  out  very  plainly  that 
the  ministry  opposes  the  emphasis  that  this 
places,  shifting  the  cost  burden  inequitably 
to  consumers. 

'In  my  view,  the  minister  must  surely  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
in  his  ministry.  If  he  is  well  informed,  then 
surely  he  should  have  been  making  those 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  his 
ministry  or  he  does  not  represent  them  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  know  the 
opinions  of  the  people  in  his  ministry— and 
you  would  think  from  his  behaviour  on  the 
committee  that  he  did  not— then  I  think  it  is 
a  shocking  example  of  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  his  senior  officials  and  the  min- 
ister. 

I  think  the  committee  has  one  way  or  an- 
other been  misled,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  it  was  inadvertent  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  but  it  shows  either  a  lack  of  com- 
munication within  the  ministry  or  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  forcefully  put 
forward  the  views  of  the  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  health  and  a  willing- 
ness to  allow  those  views  to  be  overridden  by 
the  views  of  the  Treasurer,  whose  only  in- 
terest is  in  raising  money  in  a  way  that  won't 
hurt  politically.  He  has  no  interest,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  and  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  impact  of  these  premiums  in  terms  of 
actual  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  deliberate  effort  to  mislead  the 
committee  or  the  House  with  the  material 
which  was  put  before  the  standing  committee 
on  social  development  yesterday,  it  is  clear 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding  that 
should  be  explored  as  deeply  as  possible,  be- 
cause they  are  a  real  violation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  familiar  with 
efforts  by  the  Treasurer  to  put  a  gloss,  if  you 
can  put  it  that  way,  on  the  actions  of  his 
ministry  in  running  the  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  are  familiar  with  report  after  study 
after  report  which  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Treasurer  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
actions  of  the  government  are  defended. 

Now  we  find  that  it  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  doing  that  within  the  Ministry  of  Health 


at  the  behest  of  the  Treasurer,  but  it  goes 
deeper  than  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
material  which  was  put  forward  in  one  form 
internally  was  actually  being  altered  in  or- 
der to  be  put  before  a  committee  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  think 
there  are  two  issues  that  are  before  the 
House  today.  One  is  the  question  of  the 
rollback  of  OHIP  premiums  where  we  think 
that  this  House  should  have  expressed  its 
opinion  today  by  adopting  the  interim  report 
of  the  standing  committee. 

The  other  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Minister  of  Health  is  a  responsible 
minister  under  our  system  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  There  is  a  concept  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministry  which  is  being  fla- 
grantly violated  by  the  minister's  self-serving 
statement  made  in  the  Legislature  today  and 
by  his  attempt  to  pass  the  blame  off  on  to 
Mr.  Donoghue,  Mr.  Backley  or  on  to  other 
officials  of  the  ministry.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  that  because  under  our  con- 
cept of  parliamentary  democracy  it  is  the 
minister  who  is  responsible  for  misleading 
that  committee  and  through  the  committee 
therefore  the  Legislature  as  a  whole. 

The  other  reason  why  we  think  that  the 
circumstances  of  that  misleading  report 
should  be  debated  is  the  fact  that  they  put 
such  a  gloss  on  this  whole  transparent  effort 
by  the  government  to  hoodwink  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  symbolizes  what 
the  Tory  government  is  doing  when  they  get 
good  advice  from  their  civil  servants.  They 
ride  roughshod  over  it  if  they  believe  that 
it's  to  their  political  interest. 

Mr.  Pope:  That's  pretty  good  theory. 
Who  is  going  to  run  the  government? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When  I  spoke  in  the  budget 
debate  in  this  House  about  a  month  ago  I 
said  that  any  flat  rate  tax  like  these  health 
premiums  hits  people  on  low  incomes  far 
harder  than  the  people  in  the  Treasurer's 
tax  bracket.  I  said  the  Treasurer  thought 
this  wasn't  a  premium  increase,  but  that  it 
was  a  tax  action.  In  our  motion  we  said 
that  "we  condemn  the  government's  out- 
rageous decision  to  raise  health  insurance 
premiums  and  we  deplore  the  regressive  im- 
pact of  this  arbitrary  tax  increase  on  wage 
earners,  small  businessmen  and  on  farmers." 

When  you  look  at  the  documentation 
which  was  suppressed  until  the  minister 
actually  had  to  be  threatened  with  a  sub- 
poena in  the  committee  yesterday,  it  says 
exactly  what  this  party  said  during  the  course 
of  the   budget  debate  in   telling   the  Treas- 
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urer  that  the  OHIP  premium  increases  were 
outrageous  and  should  be  rolled  back.  The 
proposed  ministerial  response  which  was  sup- 
pressed says  that  the  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums  did  nothing  to  rectify  the  basic 
underlying  inequities  and  imbalances  in  the 
health  care  system. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Treasurer  says,  and 
has  insisted  on,  this  document  indicates  that 
it  does  not  work  and  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  direct  link  in  raising  consumer  cost  aware- 
ness. There  was  no  direct  link  between  the 
health  premiums  on  one  side  and  whether 
or  not  people  would  continue  to  use  health 
services  at  the  rate  they  are  using  them 
right  now. 

The  document  also  indicates,  and  this 
could    almost   be   a  quote  from  my   speech: 

"The  premium  system  is  no  longer  re- 
garded by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  either 
equitable  or  as  effective  within  the  frame- 
work being  developed  for  long-term  strate- 
gies and  cost  containment."  It  says  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  acknowledges— I  don't  know 
what  it  means,  as  a  matter  of  fact— but  it 
says  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  alternative  funding  mech- 
anisms such  as  personal  income  or  payroll 
tax  systems. 

In  other  words,  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
in  that  suppressed  document,  supported  the 
position  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  wrrch 
is  that  health  should  be  financed  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  They've  really  got  to 
be  wrong  if  they  support  you.  They  are 
wrong  if  they  support  you  donkeys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We'd  better  check  their 
credit  rating. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  $35,000  you  wouldn't 
recognize  your  difficulties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  guys  voted  with 
them.  You'd  better  live  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  have  infiltrated  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Whether  you  are  looking  at 
the  question  on  the  basis  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility or  on  the  basis  of  the  most  equit- 
able means  of  raising  revenues  in  the  prov- 
ince in  both  respects,  both  the  minister  and 
the  government  are  out  to  lunch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity- 
Mr.   Martel:    Ah,   that   is   what   the   report 
says,  you  high-priced  professionals. 

Hon.   Mr.  Timbrell:   —which  I  had  hoped 
would  have  occurred  this  afternoon  but  ap- 
parently  will   not   occur   until   tomorrow- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Scapegoat. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —to  get  back  into 
some  of  these  issues  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers opposite.  Unlike  the  member  for  Sarnia 
(Mr.  Blundy)  who  spoke  in  the  earlier  debate, 
I  would  have  hoped  this  afternoon  that  we 
could  have  been  in  that  committee  room 
continuing  the  job  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Legislature- 
Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  they  wanted  and 
here  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —and  to  get  at  the 
interests  of  the  members  and  the  proposals 
of  the  opposition.  There  are  a  couple  of 
things  though  that  I  should  answer  before 
I  get  into  my  arguments  on  the  question  of 
the  motion. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  has  said  again,  and  I  must  correct 
him  again,  that  the  document  was  altered 
because  it  was  going  to  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Why  didn't  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  support  the 
motion? 

Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    It    is    clear    in    the 
memorandum  to  me  from  my  deputy  minis- 
ter that  the  reason  for  the  alteration- 
Mr.  Bolan:  That's  a  self-serving  answer. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Oh,  the  reason  for  the  alter- 
ation comes. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  a  slip. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Just  a  minute.  First 
of  all,  the  direction  for  the  alteration  came 
prior  to  any  indication  that  the  committee 
wanted  the  ministry  comments  on  the  Taylor 
report,  and  secondly— 
[5:30] 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  going  to  committee  and— 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:   —the  question  of  the 
difficulty- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minister's  own  words,  which  I 
copied  very  carefully  as  he  said  them  in  the 
House  this  afternoon,  some  long  time  ago, 
were  that  it  was  agreed  on  March  30  that  a 
further  revision  would  be  required  for  brief- 
ing material  for  the  committee  and  that  was 
the  act  of  suppression  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a 
difference  between  briefing  material  and 
material  to  be  tabled  and  that's  the  distinc- 
tion. When  you  look  at  what  I  tabled— 

Interjections. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  you  will  look  at  the 
memorandum  and  look  at  the  total  process, 
you    will    find    that    in    fact    there    was    no 
attempt  to  suppress  in  the  committee- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  are  a  disgrace. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  dead  wrong. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  in  fact  there  was 
an  error  and  I  have  acknowledged  that  there 
was  an  error,  a  clerical  error. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  suppressed  for  you.  It 
was  for  your  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  had  his  finger  in  the  cookie 
jar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  a  completely  un- 
acceptable explanation,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
quite  prepared  to  get  into  it  further  in  com- 
mittee   tomorrow    or    at    any    time.    It   is   an 
honest,  truthful,  total  explanation- 
Interjection. 

Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    —and    nothing    is    so 
powerful   as   the  truth   and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  what  I   said.   Nothing  is 
as  powerful  as  that. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  standing 
order  30(c)(i),  which  refers  to  a  genuine 
emergency.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  use  of  that  terminology  in  the 
standing  orders- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  a  disaster  in  the 
making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —contemplates  occa- 
sions when  there  is  no  other  opportunity  to 
discuss  a  particular  subject. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  had  a  chance  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  opportunity  exists, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  motions 
this  afternoon  from  the  opposition  parties, 
that's  exactly  where  we  would  be  now  with 
another  half  hour  left  for  the  consideration 
in  that  standing  committee. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  So  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you,   sir,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  with 


the  greatest  of  respect  that  a  genuine  emer- 
gency does  not  exist  since  there  is  another 
forum  which  should  be  considering  this 
matter  right  now. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  second  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  draw  your  attention  to 
standing  order  30(c)(v),  where  it  says  the 
motion  must  not  raise  a  question  of  privilege. 
I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  with  the 
comments  of  both  of  the  opposition  parties, 
that  is  in  fact  what  they  are  raising,  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  which  I  would  suggest  to 
you  I  answered  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  today  completely  and 
fully  and  honestly. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  then,  sir,  that 
the  motion  is  not  in  order  and  that  we 
should,  even  though  there  is  only  half  an 
hour  left,  adjourn  to  the  committee  room  and 
proceed  with  the  deliberations  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  social  development,  which 
is  the  forum  which  has  already  been  desig- 
nated by  this  House  on  motion  from  that 
party  opposite  to  consider  this  question. 

(Applause). 

Mr.  Conway:  God  only  knows  what  else 
we  will  find  when  we  get  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton West  has  filed  the  necessary  notice  pur- 
suant to  standing  order  30  to  set  aside  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  day  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  namely 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  report  to  the  standing  committee  on 
social  development. 

I  am  required  to  rule  on  the  orderliness  of 
the  notice  and  there  are  a  number  of  condi- 
tions to  which  the  notice  is  subject.  The 
motion  must  not  revive  the  discussion  on  a 
matter  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  same 
session  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  standing 
order  30.  No  such  debate  has  taken  place  on 
this  matter  under  this  standing  order. 

I  have  some  reservations  that  the  motion 
may  raise  a  question  of  privilege.  However, 
since  no  other  member  has  raised  this  as  a 
serious  objection,  I  will  not  pursue  it  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  mean  to  be  disrespectful 
but  I  just  raised  that  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  in  fact  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  doesn't  preclude  the 
Chair  from  raising  it. 

The  substance  of  the  notice  deals  with 
proceedings  in  a  committee  of  the  House, 
which  has  not  yet  been  reported  back  to  the 
House.  I  speak  now  of  the  question  of  the 
minister's  conduct,  not  the  question  of  OHIP 
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premiums.  The  matter  could  be  further  de- 
bated in  that  committee.  Since  the  committee 
is  the  more  appropriate  place  to  discuss  this 
matter  and  so  that  the  committee  may  reach 
its  conclusions,  I  am  ruling  that  the  motion  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  appeal 
that  ruling  on  the  basis  that,  in  my  respectful 
view,  the  committee  is  not  the  place  to 
occupy  itself  with  a  matter  of  this  aspect  of 
government  policy.  Therefore,  with  regret,  I 
appeal  your  ruling,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What's  the  matter?  Are 
you  afraid  of  the  word  "challenge"? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Chair  has  ruled  that  the 
motion  presented  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position under  standing  order  30  is  out  of 
order  under  the  circumstances  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  appealed'  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Speaker's  rul- 
ing, which  was  upheld  on  the  following 
vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Auld 

Blundy 

Baetz 

Bolan 

Belanger 

Bradley 

Bennett 

Breithaupt 

Bernier 

Campbell 

Birch 

Conway 

Bounsall 

Eakins 

Breaugh 

Epp 

Brunelle 

Haggerty 

Bryden 

Hall 

Cassidy 

Kerrio 

Charlton 

Mancini 

Cooke 

McEwen 

Davidson,  M. 

McGuigan 

Davison,  M.  N. 

Newman,  B 

di  Santo 

Nixon 

Drea 

O'Neil 

Dukszta 

Peterson 

Eaton 

Reid,  T.  P. 

Elgie 

Riddell 

Foulds 

Ruston 

Germa 

Smith,  S. 

Gigantes 

Sweeney 

Grande 

Van  Home 

Gregory 

Worton-25 

Grossman 

Ayes 

Handleman 

Havrot 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Lane 

Laughren 

Lawlor 

Leluk 

Lupusella 

MacBeth 

Mackenzie 

Maeck 

Makarchuk 

Martel 

McCaffrey 

McCague 

McClellan 

McKeough 

McNeil 

Newman,  W. 

Norton 

Parrott 

Philip 

Pope 

Rhodes 

Rowe 

Samis 

Scrivener 

Smith,  G.  E. 

Stephenson 

Sterling 

Swart 

Taylor,  G. 

Timbrell 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Warner 

Welch 

Wells 

Wildman 

Williams 

Wiseman 

Yakabuski 

Young-74. 

Ayes  74;  nays  25. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:06  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:03  p.m. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr*  Timbrell  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  19,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mental 
Health  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  Bill  19 
and  the  urgent  need  for  the  amendments 
proposed. 

The  members  will  recall,  sir,  that  on  April 
14,  1977,  I  advised  the  House  of  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  proposals  for  interim 
changes  to  the  Mental  Health  Act.  At  the 
time  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  members  of 
that  Parliament  that  the  whole  Mental 
Health  Act  was  being  reviewed  by  the 
Council  of  Health  and  that,  notwithstanding 
that  review,  I  would  not  stand  behind  that 
as  an  excuse  to  not  deal  with  areas  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  advisers  and  myself 
and  the  government,  required  attention  in  a 
more  immediate  sense.  On  December  13 
last  I  did  just  that.  I  introduced  for  first 
reading  only  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Health  Act  and  again  on  March  2  of  this 
year. 

There  are,  sir,  three  principal  areas  being 
addressed  in  these  amendments— civil  com- 
mitment, confidentiality  and  the  role  of  the 
public  trustee.  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  since  I  first  introduced  the  amend- 
ments in  December  but  there  has  been  little 
contention  about  the  intended  changes  to 
the  Act  dealing  with  two  areas,  namely 
confidentiality  of  psychiatric  records  and  the 
role  of  the  public  trustee.  In  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  discussion  has  centred  around 
two  areas  of  concern  with  the  provisions  for 
civil  commitment.  Most  of  the  people  to 
whom  I  have  spoken,  and  most  of  the  re- 
sponses to  my  letter  to  every  practising 
physician  in  Ontario  last  month— and  may  I 
say  that  I  have  had  about  1,000  responses 
to  that,  it  has  been  a  significant  response- 
have  been  generally  supportive  of  the  bill 
itself.  Most  expressed  concern  over  primarily 
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two  issues— the  72-hour  period  of  initial  con- 
finement before  a  second  medical  opinion  is 
necessary  for  further  detention,  and  the  cri- 
teria for  certification. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  that 
this  matter  of  civil  commitment  concerns 
basic  and  fundamental  rights  of  citizens  in 
our  democratic  society.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  essay  "On  Liberty,"  John  Stuart  Mill 
said,  and  1  quote:  "The  sole  end  for  which 
mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self  pro- 
tection. The  only  purpose  for  which  power 
can  be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member 
of  a  civilized  community  against  his  will  is 
to  prevent  harm  to  others." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Never  for  his  own  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  believe  every  citizen 
should  have  the  right  to  think  and  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  or  her  own 
conscience  as  long  as  their  actions  do  not 
interfere  with  the  parallel  rights  of  others. 
There  are  few  instances  when  society  should 
interfere  with  that  right  unless  and  until  the 
person  interferes  or  intends  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  another. 

'In  today's  society,  much  of  the  fear  of 
the  unknown  has  disappeared,  fortunately, 
from  our  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
they  were  simply  locked  up,  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  Today  we  have  only  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  inpatients  in  our 
psychiatric  institutions  than  we  had  even 
15  years  ago.  In  1963,  for  instance,  we  had 
15,921  inpatients  in  our  provincial  psychi- 
atric hospitals.  In  1978,  the  figure  is  down 
to  4,255.  Even  when  people  are  admitted 
they  stay  for  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
now. 

At  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  people 
treated  for  psychiatric  problems  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  has  increased  enormously.  Much 
of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the 
growing  recognition  of  mental  illness  for 
what  it  is;  an  illness  like  any  other  illness, 
except  for  the  involuntary  nature  of  one 
aspect  of  its  treatment.  Yet  this  antiquated 
fear  of  the  unknown  leads  us  to  cling  to 
the  provision  of  an  outdated  Mental  Health 
Act. 
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When  we  are  dealing  with  suspected 
criminals,  they  are  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  they  are  proven  guilty.  Their  freedom 
can  be  taken  from  them  only  for  a  matter 
of  hours  unless  they  are  formally  charged 
with  an  offence  that  clearly  indicates  a  threat 
to  society.  Under  the  law,  they  have  recourse 
to  many  defence  mechanisms. 

But  when  we  deal  with  those  we  suspect 
may  not  be  in  full  control  of  their  reason, 
we  take  a  different  approach.  Here  the  sus- 
pect can  be  incarcerated  for  30  days  with  no 
recourse  if  a  single  medical  practitioner 
determines  that  the  individual  poses  a  risk 
either  to  his  own  safety  or  to  the  safety  of 
others. 

While  I  feel  that  society  has  the  right  to 
protect  itself  from  a  real  or  even  perceived 
danger,  I  also  believe  that  we  should  not 
take  away  anyone's  freedom  for  one  hour 
longer  than  is  absolutely  essential.  Any  cir- 
cumstances that  warrant  the  involuntary  com- 
mitment of  any  citizen  are,  in  my  view, 
emergencies.  They  constitute  one  of  the  few 
examples  in  our  society  where  a  person  can 
be  incarcerated  without  being  charged  with 
an  offence  against  society. 

The  psychiatrists  on  the  committee  that 
recommended  this  change  did  not  feel  that 
a  72-hour  period  would  be  unduly  short.  In 
fact,  a  paper  given  at  the  Clarke  Institute 
conference  on  law  and  psychiatry  last  year 
indicated  a  worldwide  trend  toward  shorter 
periods  of  initial  hospitalization  and  that  the 
period  of  72  hours  was  becoming  more  com- 
mon. However,  in  view  of  the  considerable 
concern  that  has  been  expressed— and  I  would 
have  to  say  that  even  in  the  letters  of  support 
of  the  Act  there  have  been  many  that  have 
expressed  concern  that  in  some  circumstances 
a  longer  time  may  be  needed  to  make  a 
proper  assessment— I  will,  when  we  get  to 
committee,  move  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  period  from  72  hours  to  five  days. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  a  mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  that  let  me  just 
add  that  we  will,  of  course,  hopefully  within 
the  year  but  in  not  much  more  than  the  year, 
have  both  the  final  report  of  the  Council  of 
Health  on  the  entire  Mental  Health  Act,  as 
well  as  the  better  part  of  a  year's  experience 
with  the  five-day  initial  assessment  period. 
Once  we  can  evaluate  that  experience  and 
review  that  final  report  we  can  then,  all  of 
us,  decide  whether  in  fact  five  days  is  ap- 
propriate, or  whether  the  original  advice 
given  was  more  appropriate. 

In  regard  to  the  second  area  of  concern, 
the  criteria  for  certification,  again  this  is  an 
issue  that  deals  with  the  liberty  of  an  in- 
dividual in  a  free  society.  That  is  what  is  at 


stake  here,  and  any  confusion  underscores 
the  necessity  for  speaking  clearly  in  an  area 
which  is  as  important  as  this  one. 

The  criteria  for  incarceration  of  criminals 
are  clearly  set  out  in  the  Criminal  Code. 
Surely  those  for  institutionalization  of  the 
mentally  ill  should  be  equally  clear  and 
equally  established. 

It  is  well  known  that  involuntary  con- 
finement may  result  in  stigmatization,  col- 
lapse of  esteem,  separation  from  family  and 
community,  loss  of  job,  impairment  of  future 
employment  prospects,  and  so  on.  The  nega- 
tive effects,  then,  of  institutionalization  almost 
inevitably  leave  their  mark  on  the  patients  of 
even  the  finest  and  the  best-run  of  institu- 
tions. My  ministry  takes  the  position  that 
individuals  should  only  be  subject  to  in- 
voluntary commitment  where  a  threat  of 
physical  harm  exists. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  persons  should 
be  committed  to  prevent  them  from  squan- 
dering large  sums  of  money,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  embarrassing  their  families.  Yet, 
sir,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  persons  are  certi- 
fiable under  the  current  Act.  It  is  unlikely— 
perhaps,  may  I  say,  highly  unlikely— because 
many  people  would  not  construe  the  word 
safety,  the  criterion  for  commitment  under 
our  current  Act,  to  include  economic  loss,  for 
instance. 

I  have  to  question  whether  we  are  justified 
in  risking  stigmatizing  through  commitment 
persons  who  do  not  pose  a  threat  to  them- 
selves or  to  others,  but  whose  idiosyncrasies 
simply  distress  their  families.  I  feel  that  these 
issues  are  fundamentally  ethical  and  social, 
rather  than  purely  mental  or  legal. 

Also,  other  mechanisms,  such  as  the 
Mental  Incompetency  Act,  do  exist  for  assist- 
ing persons  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  dis- 
turbed to  cause  them  to  squander  their  funds 
foolishly  or  embarrass  their  families.  In  such 
cases,  perhaps  we  should  remove  their  con- 
trol over  their  estate  without  taking  away 
their  liberty. 

Some  feel  that  the  amendments  are  unduly 
restrictive  and  that  physicians  will  only  be 
able  to  commit  persons  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing suicidal  or  homicidal  tendencies.  How- 
ever, persons  demonstrating  a  lack  of  com- 
petence to  care  for  themselves  are  included 
among  those  who  can  be  committed,  as  well 
as  those  threatening  bodily  harm  to  them- 
selves or  causing  others  to  fear  bodily  harm 
from  them. 

[8:15] 

I  must  emphasize  that  these  amendments 
are  designed  to  provide  for  considerable  lati- 
tude in  judgement  by  physicians.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  physicians  are  not 
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required  to  guarantee  that  serious  bodily 
harm  would  result  before  they  act.  This  is 
very  much  a  judgement  call,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  word  "opinion"  in  that 
section.  Also,  physicians  need  only  be  certain 
that  a  mental  disorder  apparently  exists. 
Further,  serious  bodily  harm  must  be  a  likely 
result  of  the  illness. 

The  matter  of  predicting  future  harmful 
behaviour  is  of  concern,  understandably,  to 
physicians  because  of  the  threat  which  is 
always  present;  but  I'm  afraid  many  of  them 
fear  growth  in  the  number  of  malpractice 
actions  from  incorrect  decisions.  The  physi- 
cians are  being  asked  only  to  exercise  a  medi- 
cal judgement.  They  are  not  expected  to  make 
perfect  predictions  of  future  behaviour.  In 
law,  an  error  in  judgement  is  not  actionable; 
for  a  lawsuit  to  succeed,  negligence  must  first 
be  established.  It  must  be  proved  that  a 
reasonable  physician  in  the  same  circum- 
stances would  have  come  to  a  different 
decision. 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  amendments  is 
to  clarify,  not  to  restrict  or  constrict.  In  fact, 
we  believe  the  amendments  give  the  physi- 
cian wider  latitude  than  in  the  present  Act. 
In  Ontario,  we  are  continuing  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  our  health  care  resources  away 
from  institutions  and  into  community  pro- 
grams, and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  field  of  mental  health.  My  min- 
istry's approach  to  the  need  for  assistance 
has  included  a  wide  range  of  alternative 
community  resources,  including  day  care, 
counselling  services,  approved  homes,  shel- 
tered workshops,  rehabilitation  programs  and 
volunteer  programs. 

These  progressive  amendments  bring  the 
advantages  of  present-day  thinking  to  our 
legislation.  We  can  no  longer  allow  the 
public  or  the  physicians  of  Ontario  to  be 
subject  to  the  vagueness  of  the  present  Act. 
All  parties  must  be  brought  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  criteria  for  commitment 
so  that  no  one  will  be  committed  here  inap- 
propriately or  without  full  recourse.  We  are 
not  out  to  bar  committals;  we  simply  seek 
to  make  the  ground  rules  clear. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  Mental 
Health  Act  amendments  represent  worth- 
while reforms  that  are  long  overdue.  I  be- 
lieve these  reforms  are  important  and  I 
hope  the  discussion  here  in  the  House  to- 
night on  second  reading,  and  in  committee, 
will  be  fruitful  and  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  enact  this  legislation  as  expeditiously 
as  is  possible.  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
the  discussion,  as  I  say,  not  just  here  but 
in  committee.  The  critics  and  I  discussed  this 
briefly  yesterday   and  it  is  my  intention,  in 


view  of  the  interest  from  many  quarters, 
pro  and  con,  to  refer  this  to  the  standing 
committee   on   social  development. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Right  off  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  minister  for  bringing  in  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  I  think  is  in  essence 
very  good,  particularly  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  he  is  going  to  introduce  amend- 
ments and  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
discuss   this   in   standing   committee. 

I'm  pleased  that  in  standing  committee 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  certain 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  members 
of  the  public  generally,  members  particularly 
interested  in  the  rights  of  patients,  members 
in  hospital  administration,  and  so  on,  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  views.  I  look  forward 
to  a  better  bill  as  a  consequence.  I  genuinely 
wish  to  commend  the  minister  for  taking  a 
stand  which  I  feel  shows  his  own  dedication 
to  civil  rights  and  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  liberty,  for  which  I  believe  he 
deserves  commendation. 

With  regard  to  those  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  public  trustee  and  to 
confidentiality  of  records,  I  really  don't  wish 
to  address  any  remarks  to  that  this  evening. 
In  essence,  the  principles  which  are  espoused 
in  those  portions  of  the  bill  are  principles 
which  I  accept  and  which  I  believe  the 
minister  has  been  moving  towards  since  he 
has  taken  over  his  very  complex  and  difficult 
portfolio. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  matter  of 
deprivation  of  liberty,  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  1  speak  not  only  as  a  politician 
and  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  but  also 
as  a  person  who  practised  psychiatry  for 
some  time  as  part  of  a  university  team  and 
was  in  charge  of  an  acute  inpatient  unit  at 
St.   Joseph's   Hospital  for  some  eight  years. 

In  the  organization  of  that  unit  we  de- 
liberately had  a  short-stay  principle  so  that 
people  could  return  to  their  community  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  that  unit  it  was  my 
privilege  to  offer  help  of  whatever  type  I 
was  able  to  give  to  thousands  of  acutely 
ill  people  from  all  over  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
They  would  come  to  my  unit  before  any 
more  chronic  facility  would  be  considered 
for  their  care. 

So  I  am  speaking  to  some  extent  from  the 
experience  of  a  person  who  has  been  eight 
years  on  the  front  line.  I'll  tell  you  frankly 
that  more  often  than  not  I  wished  there 
were  some  civil  authority  to  make  these  very 
difficult  decisions  regarding  the  restriction 
of  the  liberty  of  a  patient.  More  often  than 
not,  it  was  not  a  responsibility  that  I  myself 
wanted  or  for  which  I  thought  I  had  any 
special  human  quality   that  enabled   me  to 
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make  those  kinds  of  grave,  personal  decisions 
that  have  philosophical  as  well  as  medical 
implications.  I  know  most  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  used  to  reflect  at  length  on  the 
powers  that  society  had  ascribed  to  us,  and 
on  the  fact  that  we  really  did  wish  that 
there  were  some  authority  outside  the  med- 
ical field  that  would  make  these  decisions 
and  we  would  simply  carry  out  the  treat- 
ment as  prescribed  to  the  best  of  our  scien- 
tific ability.  I  tell  you  that  entering  into  the 
philosophical  realm  and  depriving  people  of 
liberty  is  a  very  difficult;  matter. 

Interestingly,  the  balance  of  such  difficul- 
ties frequently  lies  not  on  the  side  of 
making  a  mistake  by  incarcerating  someone 
but  rather  if  you  make  a  mistake  and  do 
not  incarcerate  someone.  All  of  us  found 
ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  very  seriously 
concerned  about  what  headline  might  follow 
if,  in  some  tragic  circumstance,  a  person 
who  was  not  considered  so  severely  dis- 
turbed as  to  merit  involuntary  admission  to 
hospital  were  to  go  out  and  do  some  harm 
to  himself,  herself  or  other  citizens.  We  all 
had  friends  who  had,  at  one  point  or  another, 
been  sued  for  doing  precisely  that.  I  never 
knew  anyone  who  was  sued  for  admitting 
someone  involuntarily  unnecessarily,  but  I 
knew  several  people  who  were  brought  up 
into  very  difficult  circumstances  for  failing 
to  admit  someone  involuntarily  when  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  following  the  fact 
might  have  been  on  the  other  side. 

So  we  used  to  consider  these  matters  at 
great  length.  I  think  frankly  that  there  is  no 
obvious  answer  to  this.  The  best  we  can  do 
in  the  Legislature  is  create  that  atmosphere 
and  create  those  rules  within  which  well- 
meaning  professionals,  well-trained  and 
working  with  their  peers  and  not  in  some 
sort  of  strange  isolation,  can  make  the  best 
decisions  possible  to  help  society  to  the  great- 
est extent  that  is  possible. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  30-day  review  has 
been  a  good  provision,  but  has  been  far  too 
long  a  period  to  force  someone  to  wait  if  he 
or  she  has  any  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  hospitalized  against  their 
will  or  without  proper  foundation  for  that 
decision  having  been  made.  Frankly,  it  has 
always  been  a  point  with  me  that  48  hours 
was  what  I  thought  was  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  elapse  before  somebody  else 
ought  to  be  available  to  that  person  to  be 
sure  that  their  rights  had  not  been  mis- 
handled inadvertently.  But  I  can  agree  that 
in  certain  areas  even  72  hours  or  48  hours 
might  be  very  difficult,  administratively, 
where  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  psy- 
chiatrist, or  maybe  not  even  one  psychiatrist. 


I   can   see  that  there   could  conceivably  be 
difficulties  in  some  areas. 

I  was  going  to  postulate  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  the  law  say  either  72  hours,  but 
going  to  five  days  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances as  regulated  by  the  minister,  or  96 
hours  as  a  compromise.  I  have  been  sort  of 
thinking  about  this,  because  there  is  no  magic 
answer;  there  is  obviously  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  angels  are  on  the  side  of  a 
particular  number  of  hours. 

Generally,  the  only  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  I  share  with  the  minister  his  concern 
that  in  a  country  that  values  and  prizes  per- 
sonal liberty,  it  is  awfully  important.  Frankly, 
as  a  psychiatrist,  I  am  sure  most  of  my  former 
colleagues  in  psychiatry  do  not  mind  in  any 
way  the  idea  that  they  would  have  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  this  deprivation  of 
liberty;  and  the  sooner  the  better  inasmuch 
as  once  you  are  going  to  get  on  with  the 
treatment  and  the  decision,  you  might  just  as 
well  protect  the  patient's  rights  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  administratively  feasible  and 
reasonable. 

Basically,  we  will  have  lots  of  opportunity 
in  committee  to  discuss  the  hours  and  the 
administrative  problems  in  different  parts  of 
the  province.  The  minister  has  stated  his 
intention  about  five  days;  and  that  is  fine.  I 
can  accept  that  he  has  undoubtedly  done 
certain  study  into  this  which  he  will  share 
with  us  in  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  other  matter,  the 
matter  of  the  criteria  upon  which  a  person 
might  be  hospitalized  against  his  or  her  will, 
this  is  a  very  distressing  and  difficult  matter. 
There  is  little  doubt,  if  we  look  at  the 
record  and  at  the  situation  as  it  exists,  by 
the  rather  wide  definition  of  the  word 
"safety"  I  guess  the  possibility  for  abuse 
exists,  because  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
subjectivity  that  enters  into  one's  definition 
of  safety  depending  on  the  circumstances  that 
one  is  in. 

At  the  same  time,  I  don't  believe  the  record 
shows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  abuse 
has  occurred.  One  is  left  with  a  question  as 
to  why  one  wishes  to  change  at  all.  I  can 
appreciate  that  it  is  better  in  theoretical 
terms  to  have  a  definite  measurable  objec- 
tive standard  that  anybody  can  come  and 
look  at  and  then  leave  it  to  the  professional 
merely  to  use  his  or  her  professional  abilities 
to  judge  whether  or  not  that  standard  has 
been  met.  That  is  probably  preferable  to 
leaving  not  only  that  judgement  to  the  pro- 
fessional but  also  the  very  matter  of  defining 
the  standards.  I  can  understand  in  theoreti- 
cal terms  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  find  the 
hardest    data    possible    to   be   used   as    your 
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measuring  stick,  leaving  that  way  as  little 
latitude  as  possible  in  the  definition  of  the 
measuring  stick,  and  leaving  the  professional 
merely  to  determine  whether  a  certain  point 
on  that  stick  has  been  passed  or  not. 

The  difficulty  is  when  you  start  to  think 
about  real  people  in  real  circumstances.  One 
is  left  with  having  to  choose  between  making 
errors  too  much  on  the  side  of  allowing  the 
doctors  too  much  freedom  possibly  to  make 
the  wrong  decisions,  and  to  deprive  people  of 
their  freedom— including  their  freedom  to  go 
untreated,  if  they  so  desire— or  making  too 
many  mistakes  on  the  side  of  allowing  people 
who  really  should  be  treated  to  go  untreated. 

My  feeling  on  this,  I  must  say,  is  by  no 
means  black  and  white.  I  agree  with  the 
minister  when  he  says,  by  a  narrow  definition 
of  safety,  that  bodily  harm  and  potential  for 
bodily  harm  can  be  almost  synonymous  with 
safety.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  broader 
definitions  which  doctors  have  used  could 
conceivably  be  considered  to  be  in  some  ways 
an  abuse  of  the  Act,  if  one  takes  the  narrower 
definition  of  safety. 
[8:30] 

I  think  of  situations  which  I  have  seen. 
I  think  of  people  who  came  to  my  atten- 
tion, where,  with  a  very  narrow  definition 
of  bodily  harm  to  oneself  or  to  someone  else, 
I  wonder  if  one  really  could  take  into  account 
the  terrible  harm  on  a  reputational  basis,  on 
the  basis  of  the  destruction  of  the  stability 
of  the  family,  on  the  basis  of  the  mental 
cruelty  of  the  most  severe  kind  to  children. 

I'm  thinking  of  individual  cases  in  my 
experience— of  the  complete  waste  of  one's 
lifetime  earnings,  not  only  financial  earnings 
but  in  the  sense  of  a  business  or  professional 
reputation.  I  think  of  people  who  came  to  my 
attention  at  these  times  and  who,  after  a 
few  days  in  hospital,  saw  very  clearly  how 
much  better  off  they  were  to  have  been 
treated  and  were  profusely  grateful  and  have 
remained  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
were  grateful  for  the  fact  that  their  families 
were  not  permitted  to  be  wrecked  and  their 
reputations  were  not  ruined  and  their  busi- 
nesses not  totally  lost  and  destroyed. 

I  think  that  part  of  their  illness  was  not 
having  the  judgement  at  the  height  of  their 
illness  to  recognize  that  these  things  were  at 
risk.  They  only  recognized  it  once  they  had 
calmed  down  and  their  judgement  had  re- 
turned to  its  normal,  reasonable  state. 

I  think  of  having  to  stand  back  handcuffed 
while  these  people  go  and  wreck  their 
families,  wreck  their  businesses,  wreck  their 
reputations.  When  I  think  of  individual 
people  and  families  that  I've  known,  I  must 


say  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the  nar- 
rower definition  which  is  being  proposed  in 
this  new  amended  Act.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
I  recognize  fully  that  by  leaving  it  broad  in 
any  way  at  all  you  open  a  loophole  a  mile 
wide;  you  open  a  loophole  where  less  com- 
petent doctors  perhaps,  or  people  who  are 
on  power  trips  of  their  own,  or  heaven  knows 
what,  might  get  into  these  contests  of  will 
with  individual  patients  and  determine  that 
somehow  they  know  better  than  the  patient 
himself  or  herself  and  use  or  abuse  the  means 
of  involuntary  admission  as  a  way  of  holding 
power  over  a  patient. 

I'm  disappointed  to  say  that  I've  heard  of 
instances  like  this  and  I've  even  seen  them. 
One  is  left  with  the  question  of  deciding  is 
it  better  to  make  an  error  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  Because  errors  will  be  made;  errors 
will  be  made  no  matter  what  happens  and 
the  question  is  whether  we  should  balance 
the  scale  one  one  side  or  the  other.  It  may 
take  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  decide  this. 
I  don't  pretend  to  have  that,  but  I  do  hope 
that  during  discussions  in  committee- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  You  are  very  modest. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Well,  you  know,  it's  late  at 
night. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  So  you're  not  Solomon. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  It's  funny,  we're  all  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  earlier  today  you 
thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  are  you? 

Mr.  Conway:  Retirement  dawns,  Patrick. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Speaker,  seems  shocked  to  learn 
that  I  do  not  feel,  as  they  obviously  do,  that 
I  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  I  am  more 
modest;  they  may  be  more  accurate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  was  it  even  necessary  to 
mention  it?  I  mean,  you  brought  up  the 
subject. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  real  question  is  whether 
we  might  be  able,  in  committee,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  whatever  is  available  in  the  way  of 
information  as  to  what  evidence  of  abuses 
exist,  how  widespread  they  may  be;  and 
whether  we  might  have  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  as  to  how  many  such  cases  there 
are  of  the  kind  that  I'm  rhyming  off.  Re- 
member, these  come  after  thousands  of  cases 
over  eight  years;  I'm  reminded  of  them  one 
at  a  time  and  they  come  to  half  a  dozen. 
Maybe  it's  not  worth  a  law  which  leaves 
loopholes  for  people  to  go  through  merely 
because  of  the  half-dozen  cases  I  am  think- 
ing of. 
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It's  a  difficult  decision.  I'm  really  torn  with 
this  decision  and  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  recognize  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  decide.  It's  not  as  black  and 
white  as  it  may  seem.  It's  not  as  though  we 
are  speaking  of  incarceration  in  the  sense 
of  imprisonment  or  some  terrible  deprivation. 
It's  usually  into  the  most  modern  facilities 
with  reasonable  help;  though  not  always  I'm 
sorry  to  say.  Yet  it  is  deprivation  of  liberty 
and  so  it  is  a  very  vital  matter  to  decide. 

My  view  at  this  moment,  and  I  am  open  to 
being  persuaded  by  the  witnesses  who  will 
come  before  the  committee  and  other  experts 
in  the  ministry  and  elsewhere,  is  I  do  not 
believe  the  abuses  have  been  so  bad.  Given 
the  fact  there  is  going  to  be  a  much  quicker 
and  a  much  better  review  procedure  demand- 
ing a  second  opinion  and  giving  the  patient 
a  chance  to  have  his  or  her  case  understood 
very  quickly,  be  it  three  days  or  be  it  five 
days,  the  need  to  move  the  balance  all  the 
way  over  to  the  other  side,  where  only  those 
narrowly  defined  as  physically  dangerous 
would  be  confined  in  this  manner,  may  not 
be  as  great.  I  must  say  my  bias,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that,  but  I  do  believe  I  am  trying 
to  be  objective,  is  that  we  not  define  too 
narrowly  this  matter  of  danger  to  oneself  in 
physical  terms  or  danger  to  others. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  have  a  narrow 
definition  in  the  Act,  with  a  paragraph  of 
some  kind  saying  that  in  the  most  exceptional 
and  extreme  circumstances  the  following 
might  also  be  taken  into  consideration  or 
something  along  those  lines.  It  might  be  some- 
thing along  the  way  that  we  handled  the 
family  law  reform.  What  was  the  term  used 
there— gross  repudiation?  In  other  words,  if 
we  can  find,  perhaps,  one  wording  that  ap- 
plies in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  with 
some  possibility  to  make  accommodation  for 
those  exceptional  cases  that  I  have  called 
to  mind  in  my  little  discussion  here  today, 
that  might  be  the  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 

In  general  terms,  I  feel  we  must  make 
those  administrative  changes  which  are  re- 
quired with  regard  to  the  speed  of  having 
the  second  opinion  and  the  review  processed. 
I  would  personally  prefer  a  less  narrow 
definition  of  the  grounds  for  involuntary 
admission  to  hospital.  I  would  be  willing  to 
share  with  the  minister  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  generally  the  very 
difficult  task  of  arriving  at  such  wording, 
because  I  recognize  that  some  basic  prin- 
ciples are  involved  here. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  say  I  am  happy 
that  the  minister  is  proceeding  with  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  the 
Legislature  to  look  at  these  very  basic  issues 


of  human  rights  and  at  the  latest  views  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional illness.  I  think  the  minister  has  done 
well  to  bring  this  forward  and  the  procedure 
which  he  has  suggested  for  dealing  with  this 
further  is  an  excellent  procedure.  I  hope  my 
remarks  will  be  taken  as  constructive  and  I 
trust  that  we  can  in  this  Legislature  work 
together  to  produce  a  bill  which  will  ac- 
complish the  purposes  and  serve  the  citizens 
of  Ontario  well. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  In  general,  we  are  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  this  bill.  That  should 
come  as  no  surprise  because  through  private 
members'  bills,  through  speeches  during  es- 
timates and  in  speeches  outside  of  this 
House,  many  members  of  this  party  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  there  in  the  present  Act  and  have 
pointed  to  some  of  the  mechanisms  the  min- 
ister has  chosen  to  use  and  to  present  to 
us  in  some  form  in  these  amendments. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
skill  to  zero  in  on  the  two  most  controver- 
sial areas:  The  matter  of  definition  and  the 
matter  of  what  time  period  will  be  used  for 
the  assessment.  Those  are  matters  which  in 
some  instances  really  do  require  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  get  some  expert  opi- 
nion. The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  among  the  ex- 
perts to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that. 

I  note  that  the  minister  has  already  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  one  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing or  proposing  to  move  an  amendment. 
He  says  he  will  move  it  to  five  days.  That's 
a  matter  that  I  think  certainly  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  The  other  matter 
of  definition,  on  which  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  has  expounded  at  some  length, 
I  think  is  also  going  to  be  a  difficult  prob- 
lem before  us. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  get  this  to 
committee,  because  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  people  in  Ontario  who  will  now 
want  to  make  representations  before  the 
committee,  where  previously  they  had  been 
presenting  briefs  and  having  interviews  with 
various  critics  and  with  the  minister.  So  it 
is  probably  a  time  to  take  it  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  deal  with  those  specifics  of 
how  we  will  alter  this  bill,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  be  faced  with  the  irra- 
tional motions  through  all  of  this,  but  rather 
that  we  would  take  it  as  an  occasion  when 
we  could  sample  expert  opinions  on  both  the 
civil  liberties  point  of  view— and  I  would 
contend  there  are  some  expert  opinions  being 
presented;  at  least,  I've  heard  some  pre- 
sented on  that  point  of  view— and  on  the 
rather  technical  aspect,  from  a  psychiatrist's 
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point  of  view,  of  whether  they  can  provide 
that  kind  of  assessment  in  that  time  in  all 
instances.  I  think  that  we  want  to  spend 
some  time  going  through  that. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  things,  in 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that  I 
think  the  members  of  this  House  at  least 
should  be  mindful  of. 

The  minister  mentioned  in  his  opening 
statement,  on  tabling  the  bill  in  the  House, 
that  he  has  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health 
doing  a  thorough  review  of  the  Mental 
Health  Act  itself.  That,  I  think,  is  a  com- 
mendable thing.  It's  certainly  overdue.  I 
want  to  add  the  caution,  as  we  go  through 
our  debate  on  principle  and  again  on  clause- 
by-clause,  that  we  don't  either  accept  the 
notion  that  we  abandon  everything  else  and 
hide  it  under  this  review  that's  under  way 
or  run  the  other  way  and  say  in  effect: 
"The  review  is  no  good,  or  the  review  will 
take  too  long,  and  therefore  we  will  piece- 
meal our  way  through  this."  So  I  think  there 
is  a  need  to  exercise  some  caution  as  we 
proceed  with  this  bill. 

I  know  that  I  have  had  submitted  to  me, 
and  have  under  active  consideration,  a  large 
number  of  amendments  that  could  be  put 
to  this  Act.  I  think  we  will  make  the  effort, 
and  show  considerable  restraint  in  doing  so, 
being  mindful  of  all  of  this. 

In  this  debate  I  want  to  touch  on  the  major 
issues  as  the  minister  announced  them  in 
tabling  the  bill. 

The  civil  liberties  point  of  view  is  a  great 
difficulty,  I  think.  It  causes  me  some  prob- 
lems in  thinking  through  the  question  of 
whether  someone  who  supposedly  or  al- 
legedly has  some  mental  disorder  should  be 
treated  by  us  as  worse  than  a  criminal.  I  find 
it  inconceivable  that  we  would  do  that  but, 
nonetheless,  I  have  seen  some  rather  well 
argued  cases  that  indicate  that  we  do. 

The  matter  of  confidentiality  has  been 
raised  in  this  bill.  I  recall  some  rather  em- 
barrasing  moments  in  this  House  when  there 
were  indications,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  that  confidentiality  had  been  breached 
rather  severely.  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the 
minister  has  responded  in  that  regard.  I 
think  the  role  of  the  public  trustee  in  all 
of  this  is  somewhat  clarified  by  his  proposals 
in   these  amendments,   and   I   support  them. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  take  this 
thing  in  isolation.  We  not  only  must  deal 
with  the  theoretical  concept  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  rather  technical  concepts  of  a 
psychiatric  diagnosis,  and  whether  that's  pos- 
sible or  not,  but  we  also  have  to  deal  with 
the  real  world. 


I  want  to  put  on  the  record,  again,  what 
the  minister  said  in  introducing  this,  be- 
cause this  is  the  point  that  poses  me  some 
difficulty.  The  minister  said: 

"The  emphasis  has  been  on  treating  as 
many  people  as  possible  in  the  community. 
[In  psychiatric  hospitals.!  There  has  been  a 
substantial  growth  both  in  the  establishment 
of  mental  health  units  in  public  hospitals  and 
in  community  health  programs." 

That's  true  to  some  degree.  It's  certainly 
true  that  those  institutions  have  been  under 
way.  I  think  we  cannot  run  away  and  hide 
from  the  concept  that  they  are  suffering 
somewhat  under  budget  restraints  and  that 
there  are  a  number  of  programs  that  are 
having  some  difficulty. 

When  the  minister  introduced  the  concept 
of  this  bill,  when  we  discuss  it  in  the  course 
of  these  debates  this  evening  and  in  future 
debates  at  the  social  development  committee 
meetings,  I  want  to  ensure  that  those  services 
are  in  place.  The  minister  has  made  somewhat 
of  a  point  of  saying,  "You  don't  need  to  worry 
about  commitment  to  psychiatric  hospitals, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  other  services 
available  in  the  community  to  which  people 
can  turn." 

[8:45] 

I  have  noticed  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
in  particular  when  he  responds  to  psychiatrists 
who  say  there's  a  difficulty  in  doing  that  kind 
of  assessment,  he  has  used  the  line  of  argu- 
ment that  other  services  are  available,  that  in 
fact  they  shouldn't  be  committing  people. 
Now  I  happen  to  agree  with  that,  I  simply 
want  some  assurances. 

I  take  as  an  example  the  minister's  re- 
assurance in  his  opening  statement  on  this 
bill  this  evening  that  he  will  ensure  those 
services  are  in  fact  available.  When  he  points 
out  there  are  other  Acts  under  which  certain 
difficulties  that  people  get  into  might  be 
covered,  that's  fine  with  me;  but  when  he 
does  say  that  there  are  other  facilities,  other 
places  that  people  could  turn  to  other  than 
having  them  committed,  then  I  think  the 
onus  is  on  the  members  of  this  House  to 
ensure  that  those  services  are  in  fact  in  place 
and  can  provide  the  services  the  minister 
says. 

I  note  there  are  some  controversies  about 
the  place.  I  want  to  just  put  into  the  record 
some  of  the  correspondence  I  have  had  and 
some  of  the  conversations  I  have  enjoyed 
with  people  during  the  last  few  weeks  in 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  Ontario  Medi- 
cal Association,  of  course,  has  been  rather 
strong  on  the  criterion,  the  72-hour  restric- 
tion. They  expressed  their  concerns  on  behalf 
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of    a     significant    number    of    mentally    ill 
patients. 

I  notice,  too,  in  the  little  blurb  which  they 
sent  around  quoting  an  editorial  from  the 
London  Free  Press,  which  deals  essentially 
around  the  72-hour  debate,  that  here  we  find 
perhaps  the  source  of  the  five  days,  suggested 
by  Dr.  Barry  Boyd,  chief  of  staff  at  the  mental 
health  centre  in  Penetanguishene  and  sug- 
gesting that  that  might  be  about  right.  I 
think  we  would  care  to  entertain  some  fur- 
ther rationalization  in  that  regard  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  do  so  during  the  committee 
deliberations. 

I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  that  the 
member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta)  has  in- 
troduced private  bills  in  this  House  which 
address  themselves  very  specifically  to  the 
problems  contained  in  this  particular  Act,  and 
I  think  some  credit  should  go  to  him  for 
sometimes  presenting  to  this  House  bills  that 
at  the  time  were  met  with  some  scorn,  and 
disrepute  was  attempted  to  be  dumped  on 
him  as  a  private  member  of  this  House  for 
introducing  such  private  bill  legislation,  but 
I  think  we  now  see  that,  on  occasion  at 
least,  those  private  bills  do  survive  in 
different  forms;  and  I  think  we  have  noticed 
a  substantial  change  on  the  part  of  this 
government  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 
I  sense  that  the  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  in  its  entirety,  if  I  could  be  so 
generous  about  it  all,  is  perhaps  due  not  in 
some  small  measure  to  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  who  has  persisted  in  asking  questions  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  putting  forward 
bills  to  make  our  position  clear  on  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we,  as  everyone 
else  I  suppose  in  the  House,  have  had  corre- 
spondence from  around  the  province  of  On- 
tario,    in     particular     from     the     Hamilton 
Academy   of   Medicine  which   has   given  us 
two   or  three  letters  on  this  and  several  of 
our  members  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
them.  I  would  think  that  they,  as  an  example, 
would  be  an  excellent  group  to  have  appear 
before  the  committee.  It  strikes  me  that  they 
do    raise    some    legitimate    concerns.    They 
raise   matters  which   are  perhaps  of  a  pro- 
fessional  nature,   but   I   would   caution   that 
again  we  will  be  looking  to  move  through 
that    exercise   rather   carefully,    making   sure 
that   we    do   not   become   a   professional   or 
quasi  professional   group   of  temporary  psy- 
chiatrists   making    this    judgement,    that   we 
attempt  to   search   out   opinions  which  may 
not  always  agree  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  and  that  we  seek  some  consensus  on 
that. 

■I  note  too  that  the  minister  has  had  for- 
warded    to    him     some     specific     instances. 


There's  an  example  put  forward  by  Dr. 
William  Marsh,  who  works  at  the  Sudbury 
General  Hospital;  he  quotes  from  some  ac- 
tual cases  there  where  he  would  have  to 
make  those  decisions,  and  it  happens  that  I 
will  be  meeting  with  him  tomorrow  morning 
to  enter  into  some  discussion.  I  think  it  is 
important  in  all  of  this  having  said  that  we 
support  the  general  principle  of  the  bill, 
that  we  do  exercise  considerable  restraint  in 
terms  of  trying  to  find  consensus  if  we  can 
in  those  key  areas  where  there  are  obvious 
disputes.  If  we  can't,  then  some  rationality 
in  the  process  and  that's  important. 

I  notice  too  that  Mental  Health  Ontario 
has  now  rather  formally  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  I  think  it's  important  to 
understand  that  in  their  considerations,  as  in 
ours,  they  point  out  that  this  isn't  just  quite 
as  simple  as  people  might  like  to  put  it 
in  some  instances.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
just  a  clinical  judgement.  It's  a  little  more 
than  having,  for  example,  your  family  doctor 
deciding  whether  or  not  you  get  a  cast  or  a 
sling  on  your  arm.  It  really  does  involve 
a  form  of  incarceration.  It  does  involve  tak- 
ing away  people's  basic  human  rights. 

I  think  that  that  restriction  to  individual 
freedom  should  be  paramount  in  our  minds, 
I  would  say,  in  particular  in  the  light  of  the 
concept  expressed  by  the  minister  in  his 
opening  statement  in  tabling  the  bill  and 
what  he  has  repeated  again  here  this  eve- 
ning, that  we  are  talking  about  extreme 
circumstances  under  which  this  thing  would 
be  exercised.  We  should  continue  to  look 
at  it  in  that  light.  We  should  not  forget 
that  patients  are  consumers  of  psychiatric 
services  and  they  should  have  some  choice 
in  discussing  and/  or  rejecting  treatment, 
save  and  except  those  few  cases  where  that 
choice  is  not  possible. 

I  notice  one  interesting  statistic  which  I 
did  run  across  in  the  research  we  did  on 
this  one.  In  1968,  the  last  year  for  which 
Mental  Health  Ontario  has  figures,  there 
were  7,000  to  8,000  involuntary  admissions 
to  Ontario  psychiatric  hospitals.  That  strikes 
me  to  be  on  a  scale  that  certainly  does  de- 
serve, contrary  to  what  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  said,  some  careful  investiga- 
tion. That  point  has  been  made  through  the 
vears  by  a  number  of  people.  I  would  simply 
like  to  reiterate  that. 

'In  summary,  I  repeat  that  we  have  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  and  we  will  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  legislation.  We  are 
pointing  out  some  areas  where  there  are 
obvious  problems,  where  there  is  no  con- 
sensus and  which  need  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  clear,  calm  and  rational  way.  I  would  hope 
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that  during  the  course  of  committee  deliber- 
ations we   would  be  allowed  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  too  rise  to  support,  in 
principle,  the  bill  before  us,  Bill  19,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Mental  Health  Act.  I  do  so  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  that  my  leader 
outlined  in  his  remarks  earlier  this  evening. 
Unlike  my  leader,  I  do  not  share  or  have  a 
personal  experience  in  this  very  serious  and 
delicate  area  of  public  policy.  I  must  say  the 
government  is  very  properly  involved  in 
both  this  and  a  more  widespread  review  of 
the  Mental  Health  Act  in  this  province. 
Like  my  leader,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  his  concern  and  for 
his  demonstration  that,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  matter  of  priority.  I  cer- 
tainly will  do  all  that  I  can  to  encourage 
in  a  fair  way  the  passage  of  these  amend- 
ments before  us  here  tonight. 

It  is  something  of  an  amazing  feature  for 
many  of  us  who  were  not  involved  with  the 
Mental  Health  Act  or  mental  health  proce- 
dures prior  to  our  involvement  in  politics; 
it  was  for  me  at  least  quite  an  education  to 
find  out  that  we  still  do  have  some  rather 
19th  century  attitudes  in  the  areas  of  mental 
health.  I  think  these  amendments  speak  to 
very  significant  and  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  that  regard. 

The  minister  indicated  that  these  amend- 
ments deal  specifically  with  three  areas  of 
improvement.  The  area  of  greater  involve- 
ment for  the  public  trustee,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  outpatient  individuals,  can 
certainly  be  agreed  to  without  any  difficulty. 
The  second  area,  that  of  confidentiality,  is 
one  which  probably  needs  very  little  rein- 
forcement. There  has  been  a  considerable 
dialogue,  both  in  this  Legislature  and  other 
assemblies  in  the  land,  which  speaks  to  the 
immediate  requirement  of  tightening  up  the 
otherwise  loose,  or  sometimes  loose,  flow  of 
information  which  had  the  potential  of  very 
serious  damage  to  those  involved.  I  assume 
that  it  is  the  minister's  intention  to  consider 
fully  the  report  of  the  Krever  inquiry  when 
that  report  is  available  so  as  to  improve 
further  in  lines  where  the  inquiry  may 
demonstrate  improvements,  further  to  these 
amendments  tonight. 

1  must  say  as  a  lay  person  that  in  the 
area  of  real  controversy,  to  which  members 
have  made  reference,  the  area  of  civil  com- 
mitment, particularly  as  it  relates  to  in- 
voluntary admission,  in  broad  and  general 
terms  I  see  it  as  a  conflict  between  medical 
practice  in  the  psychiatric  field  on  the  one 
hand  and  civil  liberties  on  the  other. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  the  captive  of 
my  own  environment  in  this  particular  matter. 


I  have  been  involved  very  personally  in  one 
particular  case  and  less  so  in  another,  which 
makes  me  personally  want  to  come  down 
very  sharply  on  the  side  of  the  civil  liberties 
argument  and,  therefore,  keep  as  restricted 
as  possible  the  grounds  and  the  criteria  for 
involuntary  admission. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience,  I  have  seen 
certain  things  which  make  me  want  to  extend 
to  the  involuntarily  committed  individual  in 
this  respect  all  the  civil  liberties  that  it  is  in 
my  power  within  this  Legislature  to  offer 
that  individual.  However,  I  must  say  that 
like  other  members  engaged  in  this  debate 
tonight  I  am  appreciative  and  certainly 
anxious  to  have  this  matter  referred  to  the 
committee  to  be  persuaded  perhaps  away 
from  the  position  which  tonight  has  me  very 
squarely  on  the  side  of  a  very  restricted  basis 
for  admission. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  upon  briefly  and  ask, 
where  appropriate,  the  minister  to  consider  a 
response  later  this  evening.  One  of  the  very 
significant  improvements  this  particular  bill 
offers,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministrative review  board.  I  think  that  it 
provides  a  mechanism,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  will  allow  the  aggrieved  party,  where 
that  is  the  case,  to  have  a  more  immediate 
recourse  than  is  presently  the  case  with  the 
courts.  I  think  we  can  all  understand  and 
appreciate  the  difficulty  in  getting  an  immedi- 
ate redress  through  the  court  system  in  our 
province  today.  I  want  to  say  that  for  me 
the  administrative  review  board  procedure 
spoken  of  on  page  10  of  the  Act— it's  section 
10  as  well— is  a  very  strong  and  positive  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  only  hope  that  these  administrative 
review  boards  can  be  kept  as  informal  and 
as  non-legalistic  as  possible  because  I  would 
have  a  great  fear  that  if  they  took  on  the 
very  adversarial,  legalistic  form  which  may 
very  well  be  possible  they  would  thereby  lose 
their  attraction  as  a  step  before  the  court 
system.  I  think  in  principle  the  administra- 
tive review  board  spoken  of  in  section  10  is 
a  very  good  procedure,  but  I  would  only 
hope,  and  I  would  strongly  urge,  that  the 
framework  for  these  review  boards  be  as 
informal  and  as  non-adversarial  as  is  possible. 
I  would  draw  that  to  the  minister's  attention 
for  such  comments  as  he  may  feel  he  wishes 
to  make  at  a  later  time  this  evening. 

I'm  just  taking  things  piece  by  piece,  but 
I  must  say  the  minister's  statement  tonight 
that  he's  prepared  to  introduce  an  amendment 
in  committee  allowing  for  a  five-day  versus 
72-hour  period  for  the  involuntary  commit- 
ment is  one  which  I  can  appreciate  as  some- 
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one  who  lives  in  rural  or  small-town  Ontario 
where  the  facilities  are  just  not  as  extensive 
as  they  are  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  very  useful  amendment  and  one  which  I 
will  be  quite  pleased  to  support. 

Like  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  I  have 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  mail  in 
this  respect.  I  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  bit  of  mail  from  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  in  which  Dr. 
Lesser,  chairman  of  the  section  of  psychiatry 
at  the  OMA,  expresses  his  reserve  about  the 
previous  72-hour  framework.  Dr.  Lesser  said, 
"Involuntary  admission  should  be  at  least 
five  days."  I  was  impressed  by  that  when  I 
heard  the  minister's  comments  tonight  be- 
cause, I  don't  wish  to  make  any  false  associa- 
tions, but  I'm  glad  to  see  that  he's  not  only 
receiving,  but  presumably  paying  attention, 
as  seems  to  be  the  regular  wont  over  there, 
to  his  OMA  mail.  I  applaud  him  for  it  in 
this  instance. 
[9:00] 

I  was  impressed  by  that  section  of  the  bill, 
section  5,  subsection  3a,  on  page  six  of  the 
bill,  if  I  can  refer  to  it  as  that,  in  which,  and 
I  quote:  "An  involuntary  patient  may  be 
detained,  restrained,  observed  and  examined 
in  a  psychiatric  facility, 

(a)  for  not  more  than  two  weeks  under  a 
certificate  of  involuntary  admission;  and 

(b)  for  not  more  than, 

(i)  one  additional  month  under  a  first  certi- 
ficate of  renewal, 

(ii)  two  additional  months  under  a  second 
certificate  of  renewal,  and 

(iii)  three  additional  months  under  a  third 
or  subsequent  certificate  of  renewal  .  .  ." 

I  was  wondering,  and  would  appreciate  any 
clarifications  that  the  minister  might  offer 
tonight,  as  to  how  many  psychiatrists,  physi- 
cians, whatever,  are  considered  as  a  minimum 
in  this  particular  section.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
in  the  case  where  second  and  third  certificates 
are  offered  that  it  will  be  a  requirement  that 
the  same  physician/psychiatrist  who,  for 
example,  attended  to  the  first  certificate  be 
involved  in  the  second  and  subsequent  certi- 
ficate issues?  I  don't  know,  but  I  presume  as 
much.  I  would  appreciate  clarification  from 
the  minister  this  evening  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'll  answer  the  ques- 
tion now  to  perhaps  assist  the  member's 
thought  processes.  It  could  be  any  physician 
in  the  facility.  The  requirement  is,  of  course, 
that  on  the  initial  admission  there  be  a  second 
physician  who  assesses,  within  what  would  be 
the  five-day  period,  whether  the  person  should 
be  detained  as  an  involuntary  patient.  Of 
course,   the  further  along  you  go  I  think  it 


is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  the  same  physi- 
cian would  by  law  have  to  follow,  because 
people  do  retire,  move  on  to  other  positions, 
take  ill,  whatever.  The  normal  course  of  case 
management  is  that  they  would  try  to  wher- 
ever possible  keep  the  same  physician  in- 
volved, but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  put  it  into  the  statute. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  appreciate  the  minister's 
comments  on  that.  It  seems  to  be  understand- 
able that  in  certain  cases  an  attending  physi- 
cian may  in  fact  have  retired  or  perhaps 
moved  on  or  whatever.  I  would  expect  that 
to  be  very  much  in  a  minority  of  cases.  I 
would  certainly  want  to  talk  about  this  further 
in  committee,  because  if  a  second  and  third 
certificate  were  issued  by  a  physician  not 
involved  in  an  earlier  stage,  it  seems  to  me 
at  this  stage  to  go  against  the  grain  of  much 
of  what  is  spoken  of  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  I  appreciate  the  minister's  comments 
and  that  is  something  that  we  may  very  well 
wish  to  speak  of  in  committee. 

I  don't  for  a  moment  suggest  that  this  is  a 
particular  substantive  point  but  in  a  similar 
way  I  was  interested  in  sections  2  and  3  of 
the  bill.  I  read  from  section  2,  subsection  4 
on  page  three— I  think  it  is  easier  to  refer  in 
that  sense— and  I  quote:  "An  application 
under  subsection  1  is  not  effective  unless  it 
is  signed  by  the  physician  within  seven  days 
after  he  has  examined  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  examination." 

Now  that  is  quite  understandable.  I  was 
wondering  whether  any  consideration  of  a 
similar  time  period  was  given  to  those  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  the  constables,  or  whether  any  require- 
ment was  felt  necessary,  because  there  is  no 
time  frame  allowed  there.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  mind 
of  the  minister.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  something  that  we 
might  wish  to  consider  tightening  up  since— 
and  I  quote  from  the  same  page,  only  section 
3(1)  in  this  case:  "Where  information  upon 
oath  is  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
that  a  person  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justice  .  .  ."  and  it  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  criteria.  There  is  no  time  frame 
talked  of  in  that  section  in  a  similar  way  as 
was  outlined  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
physician.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary. 

That  is  something  I  would  like  to  discuss  a 
little  further  in  committee— whether  you  feel 
that  the  physician  should  be  kept  to  a  seven- 
day  period  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  and/ 
or  the  constable  perhaps  would  not  face  the 
same  requirement.  It  may  be  a  concern.  It 
just  struck  me  at  the  first  and  second  reading 
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of  the  bill  as  an  anomaly  that  I  would  like  to 
have  some  comment  upon. 

In  general  those  represent  some  of  the 
comments  that  I  would  make  this  evening. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  principle  I  think  the 
bill  is  a  very  proper  step.  I  accept,  and  I 
very  much  appreciate,  the  amendments  going 
before  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  be  fair  to  the  witnesses  who  will 
be  called,  and  to  many  of  the  people  who 
have  written  complaining,  particularly  the 
medical  profession,  who  fear  that  this  is  be- 
coming a  matter  that  has  less  medical  input 
and  more  legal  orientation.  I  suppose  there 
are  some  of  us— my  friend  from  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  is  not  here  at  the  present 
time— who  would  fear  the  unnecessary  in- 
volvement of  the  legal  profession  in  such 
matters.  I  don't  for  a  moment  suggest  that  I 
am  one  of  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  of  the  physcians  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  feel  very  much  that  this  legislation, 
particularly  the  involuntary  commitment 
aspects  of  the  amendments,  are  being  offered 
because  the  system  as  it  presently  is  organized 
is  open  to  considerable  abuse. 

My  view  is  that  there  have  been  abuses. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  a  significant  loophole  in  which  to  exercise 
certain  things,  which  I  think  very  unfairly 
impinge  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  many 
people.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  some 
people  who  I  think,  and  who  feel  themselves 
to  have  been  very  seriously  afflicted  by  the 
present  legislation. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  ask  the  minister 
sharing  with  members  at  the  committee  stage 
to  consider  at  some  point  in  this  debate  is 
—that  social  development  committee  is,  I 
think,  going  to  be  the  place  to  be  for  much 
of  this  session— if  he  would  indicate  in  the 
jurisdiction  over  which  he  has  control  docu- 
mented cases  of  abuse.  This  might  allay 
the  concerns  of  those  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion who  seem  to  feel,  as  one  of  the  letters 
that  I  have  points  out,  that,  "yes  we  know 
that  in  these  debates  there  are  two  or  three 
well-worn  cases— one  in  BC,  one  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario;  one  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick— but  we  never  seem  to  get  a  great 
feeling  that  there  is  a  massive  abuse  in  this 
jurisdiction  such  as  to  require  this  kind  of 
revision." 

I'm  just  wondering  whether  the  minister 
could  give  some  assurance  to  allay  those 
suspicions  and  indicate  some  cases  for  those 
who  might  wish  to  see  them.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  their  confidence  in  the  whole 
process  restored,  if  that's  a  fair  enough  word; 
it  may  not  be  possible.  I  would  only  recom- 


mend it  to  the  minister  since  that  seems  to 
represent  a  very  considerable  thrust  of  op- 
position to  the  change,  simply  because  many 
of  these  people  in  the  medical  profession 
are  arguing  that  most  of  these  abuses  seem 
to  be  imaginary. 

My  personal  experience  as  one  private 
member  is  that  they  are  not  imaginary.  I 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  generalized  personal 
experience  but  to  the  extent  I  have  been 
involved  I  have  seen  cases  which  frightened 
me  very  much.  It's  the  kind  of  case  which 
makes  me  want  to  come  four-square  on  the 
side  of  the  civil  liberties  of  those  involved, 
recognizing  as  I  think  we  all  do  in  this 
House  the  very  delicate  balance  that  must 
be  struck  in  this  instance. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
if  there  is  some  accommodation  that  he 
might  make,  either  specifically  or  more  gen- 
erally, to  indicate  the  specifics  of  a  pattern 
of  abuse  that  the  ministry  or  the  govern- 
ment has  been  confronted  with,  it  would 
materially  assist  in  the  disposition  of  this 
very  important  legislation. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  very  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  in  principle,  and  I  am  very  de- 
lighted it  is  going  to  committee  for  the  kind 
of  amendment  and  the  kind  of  public  input 
that  I  think  it  requires. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
is  very  paradoxical.  He  and  myself  have  had 
disagreements  all  over  the  place.  He  and  I 
know  that  our  province  has  a  two-class  sys- 
tem which  overservices  upper  and  the  mid- 
dle class  individuals,  even  for  minor  prob- 
lems in  living,  while  underservicing  a  large 
number  of  lower  class  persons,  often  with 
severe  or  incapacitating  problems.  The  vast 
number  of  individuals  with  moderate,  marked 
and  even  severe  problems  are  thus  effec- 
tively denied  access  to  professional  help.  Our 
system  is  characterized  by  gross  underserv- 
icing of  long-term  ex-patients  who  remain 
in  various  boarding  homes,  the  back  wards 
of  the  community,  without  follow-up  on 
rehabilitation.  I  wanted  to  put  this  in  a 
context  because  what  I'm  going  to  say  next 
is  all  complimentary  in  effect. 

It  almost  hurts  me,  but  I'll  say  it.  It's  a 
very  good  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
and  pleased  to  see  it,  and  I  will  support  it 
fully.  I  do  want  to  go  over  a  couple  of 
points.  To  start  somewhere,  maybe  it  needs 
to  be  put  in  the  perspective  of  how  the 
present  Act  developed,  the  one  which  we 
are  amending,  and  what  went  on  before, 
which  made  it  so  difficult  to  function  under 
and  which  deprived  people  even  more  in- 
tensely of  liberty  than  the  present  Act  does. 
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'I  remember,  because  I  worked  under  both 
systems,  it  was  very  easy  10  years  ago  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  civil  liberty  and 
incarcerate  him  in  a  psychiatric  hospital 
without  much  reason.  Usually  the  reasons 
given  were  so-called  mental  illness.  The 
Mental  Health  Act  which  came  in  a  few 
years  back  changed  that,  because  it  changed 
a  major  principle  on  which  an  individual 
can  be  certified  or  can  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  and  put  into  an  institution  for  treat- 
ment. It  changed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  looking  at  an  individual  as  an  individual 
with  mental  illness  and  looking  at  an  in- 
dividual with  a  major  social  problem.  It 
may  seem  minor  to  discuss  it  this  way,  but 
the  definition  was  very  important  because 
it  implied  a  change  in  definition  of  what  is 
a  psychiatric  problem  and  moved  towards 
describing  it  as  a  problem  in  living. 

It  is  that  Act,  which  Barry  Swadron  was 
part  author  of,  which  moved  us  towards  ac- 
cepting that  maybe  the  only  way  for  us  to 
treat  an  individual  who  has  this  type  of  a 
problem  is  on  social  criteria.  The  two  major 
criteria  were  always  that  an  individual  is 
dangerous  to  himself  or  herself  or  the  in- 
dividual is  dangerous  to  others. 

The  present  Act,  the  one  on  which  we  are 
working  now  to  amend,  erred  in  three  re- 
spects. I  think  we  need  to  go  over  them 
to  understand  what  the  present  Act  accom- 
plishes, and  maybe  a  couple  of  things  which 
still  need  to  be  changed.  The  present  Act, 
above  all,  had  a  lack  of  basic  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  signing  certi- 
ficates of  form  1,  or  other  forms  for  that 
matter.  Two,  there  was  excessive  reliance  on 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  physician  and 
psychiatrist  in  dealing  with  the  individuals 
who  either  want  to  injure  themselves  or 
others  without  recourse  to  a  formal  legal 
process.  Three,  there  was— and  soon  I  hope 
no  more— a  looseness  of  procedure  that 
sprang   largely  from   the   above   two  points. 

For  example,  form  1,  which  is  the  most 
common  form  used  to  deprive  individuals  of 
their  liberty,  has  been  used  as  a  shortcut 
for  compelling  an  individual  to  take  treat- 
ment. Forms  are  full  of  clinical  cliches.  A 
recent  legal  study  suggests  that  70  per  cent 
of  form  Is  were  illegal  documents  that  did 
not  specify  the  fact  that  an  individual  is 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others.  The  present 
form  1  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  allows  an 
individual  to  be  detained  against  his  or  her 
will  for  30  days.  At  the  expiry  of  that  time, 
the  individual  can  be  detained,  if  a  psy- 
chiatrist considers  him  or  her  to  be  still 
dangerous  for  an  extended  period  of  time, 
virtually  forever. 


Each  individual  who  is  deprived  of  his 
liberty  by  a  psychiatrist  or  a  physician  who 
completes  form  1  must— and  that  is  a  modifi- 
cation which  is  missing  in  the  present  Act- 
receive  due  process  of  law.  The  individual 
who  is  being  deprived  of  his  or  her  rights 
must  be  treated  in  that  sense  as  any  other 
individual  who  is  being  arrested.  Though  be- 
ing mentally  ill  or  having  a  problem  in  living 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  having  committed  an 
illegal  act,  nevertheless  this  individual  who 
is  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  must  not  be 
treated  less  fairly  than  someone  who  is  com- 
mitting an  illegal  act. 
[9:15] 

In  that  sense,  a  psychiatrist  or  physician 
who  deprives  this  individual  of  their  liberty 
must  warn  or  tell  the  individual  what  is  hap- 
pening and  there  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
protection  extended  to  an  individual  by  hav- 
ing the  certificate  sent  either  to  the  Attorney 
General's  office  or  to  a  duly  appointed  coun- 
sel who  can  produce  an  immediate  check  on 
whether  the  form  was  properly  filed  and  in- 
troduces a  certain  protection  in  terms  of  the 
civil  rights. 

I  think  that  any  type  of  change  in  the  Act, 
maybe  we  could  try  to  introduce  in  an 
amendment  during  the  committee  stage, 
would  provide  the  necessary  protection  of 
civil  rights  for  an  individual  who  is  being 
deprived  of  their  liberty.  Specifically  it 
speaks  to  the  general  McRuer  approach  to- 
wards the  civil  rights  for  individuals  who  live 
in  Ontario. 

"Being  detained,"  on  form  1,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  others,  is  always  a  traumatic  event. 
But  the  provision  of  this  two  fault  course 
would  reduce  the  incidence  of  certifying  in- 
dividuals, temper  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  physician  and  psychiatrist,  and  introduce 
the  significant  corrective  action  of  the  due 
process  of  law. 

I  am  also,  like  the  member  for  Hamilton 
West  (Mr.  S.  Smith),  both  a  psychiatrist  and 
a  legislator.  I  have  found  when  I  am  speaking 
on  this  subject  that  I  am  in  no  conflict  in 
terms  of  my  two  roles.  I  have  worked  as  a 
psychiatrist  in  the  community,  in  private 
practice,  and  I  have  worked  in  the  hospitals. 
I  am  going  to  mention  a  couple  of  my  experi- 
ences to  show  why  I  support  the  bill  strongly 
and  also  perhaps,  to  provide  some  answers 
to  the  questions  and  to  objections  to  some 
of  the  parts  of  the  present  bill,  by  a  number 
of  people,  specifically  in  my  own  profession. 
I  have  recently  had  a  case  of  an  individual, 
a  male  student  who  was  referred  to  me  by  a 
family  physician  but  largely  in  effect  by  the 
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the  unit  per  year— I  worked,  and  it  is  no 
secret,  at  the  Queen  Street  Mental  Health 
Centre— many  individuals  were  certified  to 
come  in  there  who  maybe  could  have  been 
treated  if  there  were  facilities  available  out- 
side. There  were  also  a  number  of  people 
who  were  difficult  to  handle  and  who  were 
dangerous.  Appropriately  enough  they  were 
admitted  to  that  hospital.  But,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  people  who  were  there  did  not 
have  the  major  problems  which  we  associate 
with  psychiatry,  which  is  that  they  are, 
"crazy,  dangerous,  self-destructive"  et  cetera. 
It  was  always  the  small  minority  of  people. 

There  are  people  who  object  to  this  loosen- 
ing of  present  rules  in  this  present  Act,  of 
reducing  the  limit  of  the  first  certificate,  origi- 
nally to  72  hours  and  now  to  five  days,  who 
probably  react  to  some  preconceived  notion 
of  what  it  means  to  have  a  mental  illness,  to 
have  a  psychiatric  problem,  and  not  to  the 
reality  of  it.  This  does  not  deny,  and  I  think 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  deny  it,  that  there 
are  problems,  indeed,  when  people  are 
dangerous— dangerous  to  themselves  or  dan- 
gerous to  others.  There  are  always  people  in 
all  societies— it's  endemic  in  some,  maybe— 
who  are  individuals  described  by  our  society 
as  in  need  of  some  land  of  intervention,  due 
to  the  response  of  the  community  at  large  or 
because  they  are  capable  of  communicating 
this  themselves. 

There  will  always  be  this  problem  which 
we  have  to  deal  with.  But  it  is  important 
that  when  we're  dealing  with  this  type  of 
problem  that  we  do  not  ruthlessly  deprive 
people  of  liberty  on  the  question  that  this  is 
for  treatment,  or  for  their  benefit,  because 
more  often  than  not  for  most  of  those  indi- 
viduals, it  is  not,  in  fact,  for  their  benefit. 
Only  in  those  unique  cases  which  we  have 
talked  about  does  the  individual  need  to  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  It  is  almost  worth  re- 
peating what  the  bill  says,  because  I  accept 
that  there  are  probably  only  three  criteria 
on  which  an  individual  must  be  deprived  of 
his  or  her  liberty. 

These  points  are  repeated  in  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  new  amended  bill.  The  first 
one  says  that  the  individual  "has  threatened, 
or  attempted  or  is  threatening  or  attempting 
to  cause  bodily  harm  to  himself"  or  herself, 
or  "has  behaved  or  is  behaving  violently  to- 
wards another  person  or  has  caused  or  is 
causing  another  person  to  fear  bodily  harm 
from  him,"  or  he  "has  shown  or  is  showing 
a  lack  of  competence  to  care  for  himself." 

I  don't  believe,  unlike  maybe  my  profes- 
sional colleague  on  those  two  counts,  that 
it  is  restrictive,  too  narrow  a  definition.  I  ac- 
tually   insist,    and    I   repeat    this    again    and 


parents.  The  individual  has  not  been  study- 
ing, has  not  been  working,  has  not  in  fact 
has  been  going  out  and  has  had  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  associated  with  being 
described  as  psychiatrically  ill.  He  has  a 
major  problem  in  living.  One  of  the  things 
which  we  discussed  when  we  had  a  family 
session,  was  that  this  patient  also  had  not 
washed  himself,  which  if  you  don't  do  it  for 
a  number  of  days  can  become  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

I  accepted  to  see  this  individual  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  continued  seeing  him  un- 
til a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  the  individual 
confronted  me  with  a  statement  that  I  was— 
on  the  one  hand  I  was  exerting  all  the  pres- 
sure from  the  family  on  him  so  that  he  should 
behave  himself,  and  yet  he  read  some  of  my 
statements  on  psychiatry  and  on  the  question 
of  commitment  of  people  and  the  role  of  psy- 
chiatrists generally  and  he  said  that  I  was 
completely    inconsistent   with   my   approach. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  was  exerting  the  pres- 
sure that  he  should  conform  to  society  and 
on  the  other  hand  I  believed  very  strongly 
in  civil  rights;  and  he  was  right.  The  indi- 
vidual was  right,  that  in  effect  one  plunges 
to  the  physician  or  the  psychiatrist  role;  one 
plunges  into  the  role  which  is  incompatible  in 
the  long  run  with  the  absolute  welfare  of  the 
patient.  I  assumed  a  responsibility  which  was 
not  mine  to  assume.  I  assumed  an  overriding 
interest  and  direction,  as  if  that  individual 
was  a  child.  I  should  add  that  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  of  everyone  there,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  this  individual  was  dangerous  in 
any  sense  to  himself  or  to  others.  There  is  no 
reason  why  I  could  possibly,  in  that  sense, 
send  him  to  a  hospital. 

Incidentally,  10  or  so  years  ago,  he  could 
have  been  certified  on  the  very  grounds 
which  I  have  mentioned  to  you  and  which 
originally  brought  him  to  me.  So  I  am  glad 
that  it  was  changed.  In  fact  we  parted.  He 
said,  "I  really  don't  want  to  see  you,"  and  I 
agreed.  It  was  his  problem,  he  had  to  work 
it  out.  And  if  it  didn't  work  out,  if  those 
things  continued,  then  in  his  relationship  be- 
tween himself  and  his  parents  they  would 
have  to  work  out  whether  he  stayed  at  home, 
and  who  was  going  to  maintain  him;  but  it  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  a  psychiatrist  or 
physician  to  take  over  and  do  those  things. 

And  that  can  be  extended,  that  in  many 
respects  the  physician,  the  psychiatrist,  may- 
be especially,  extends  his  responsibility  to 
cover  a  number  of  problems  in  living  which 
are,  in  effect,  none  of  their  business. 

When  I  was  working  in  the  hospital  where 
I  was  responsible  for  an  acute  admission  unit 
which  admitted  something  like  750  people  to 
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again,  that  these  are  the  only  criteria  we 
must  have  and  that  any  extension  of  it— and 
I  hope  to  oppose  it  if  anyone  introduces  an 
extension  of  this  definition— any  other  exten- 
sion of  this  will  diffuse  the  concept  of  what 
is  a  major  social  problem  or  what  is  a  prob- 
lem of  living  which  demands  an  individual 
should  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  liberty. 

I  believe  we  must  not  retreat  to  a  time 
when  it  was  easy  for  a  physician,  or  two 
physicians,  to  deprive  individuals  of  their 
liberty,  often  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
We  must  not  go  back  to  that  time.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  bill  is  a  very  important  one 
and  should  be  kept  as  it  is. 

I'm  stressing  this  because  I  know  that  a 
number  of  individuals,  including  members  of 
the  OMA  and  others,  have  reacted  negatively 
to  some  aspects  of  the  bill.  The  minister  may- 
be has  been  conscious  of  that  pressure  and, 
for  once— well,  not  for  once;  he  seems  to 
have  needed  a  lot  of  support  almost  every- 
where today  and  yesterday—but  on  that  he 
needs  the  fullest  support  that  I  can  possibly 
give  him,  which  maybe  I  wasn't  prepared  to 
give  either. 

I  don't  want  to  put  this  into  the  context  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  because  this  is  not  a 
fully  appropriate  response  to  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  provide  comprehensive  psychiat- 
rical care  in  Ontario.  Some  of  it  has  to  be 
said.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
only  to  be  concerned  about  that  one  aspect 
of  the  psychiatric  field.  We  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  we  do  with  people  who 
are  receiving  acute  care;  who  delivers  that 
acute  care,  at  what  place  they  are  getting  it, 
and  also  what  happens  to  the  people  with 
long-term  chronic  problems  in  living.  Clearly 
our  system,  especially  the  provincially-sup- 
ported  system,  which  now  is  grossly  deprived 
of  funds,  is  inadequate  in  dealing  with  many 
of  those  problems. 

We  grossly  abuse  our  general  hospitals. 
They  tend  to  provide  care  only  for  people 
who  often  have  minimal  psychiatric  problems 
and  often,  if  not  most  of  the  time,  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  of  middle  class  or  upper 
class  origin.  At  the  same  time  we  put  all  the 
lower  class  individuals  in  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals where  they  get  inferior  treatment.  Our 
large  system  of  psychiatric  hospitals  does  not 
provide  any  backup  services  in  the  commu- 
nity, either  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  shel- 
tered workshops,  industrial  therapy  or  those 
things  which  are  now  considered  more  essen- 
tial in  rehabilitating  individuals  with  psy- 
chiatric problems  than  any  type  of  more 
medically  oriented  system. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  say  that  this 
aspect  is  obviously  to  be  dealt  with  in  another 


section.  It  does  not  change  the  fact  that  our 
system  stinks  as  a  means  of  providing  psy- 
chiatric care  for  individuals  who  are  in  need 
of  it,  but  this  bill,  in  respect,  is  a  major 
advance. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me 
a  fair  amount  of  documentation  that  was 
given  to  me  by  an  acquaintance  from  Niagara 
Falls,  a  medical  doctor,  who  writes  the  column 
"The  Doctor  Game"  under  the  name  of  W. 
Gifford  Jones,  MD.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  pass  on  to  the  good  doctor  the  in- 
formation that  this  particular  debate  will  go 
to  a  standing  committee  where  those  people 
who  are  expert  in  these  matters  will  be  able 
to  address  themselves  to  every  aspect  of  the 
bill.  But  in  this  documentation,  and  through 
you  to  the  minister,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
my  concerns  that  so  many  people  in  the 
medical  profession,  indeed  those  in  the 
specialized  aspect  of  the  medical  profession 
as  it  relates  to  psychiatric  treatment,  would 
have  the  kind  of  input  from  the  minister  that 
would  compel  them  to  write  letters  such  as  I 
have  before  me. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
good  doctor  will  be  able  to  appear  before 
the  standing  committee  and  get  into  many 
aspects  of  the  bill  as  they  relate  to  his 
concerns. 

But  I  would  like  to  put  one  of  these 
letters  on  the  record.  It  would  indicate  the 
kind  of  concern  we  have  here  as  to  the  kind 
of  rapport  that  exists  between  the  ministry 
and  those  people  in  the  profession.  This 
letter  was  directed  to  Dr.  Gifford  Jones  and 
it  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  read  your  article  of  March  9,  1978.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your 
open  statements.  I  concur  with  every  single 
one  of  them.  I  have  been  practising  psychiatry 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  17  years  now.  The 
next  mental  hospital  is  300  miles  away  and 
I  have  had  to  handle  any  psychotic  emergency 
myself. 

"When  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1967 
was  published,  at  first  everything  was  easy. 
If  patients  were  a  danger  to  themselves  or 
someone  else,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  justice  of  the  peace  involved.  However, 
things  have  changed.  The  Mental  Health  Act 
has  been  reinterpreted  by  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace  to  the  point  where  I  am  no 
longer  vigorously  backed  by  the  authorities. 

"The  proposed  changes  to  the  Act  will 
make  it  infinitely  worse  and  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  simply  withdraw  into  my  shell 
and  let  the  police  and  the  courts  worry  about 
the  mentally  ill.  I  find  this  most  frustrating, 
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because   it   goes    directly   against   my   duties 
and  obligations  as  a  doctor  of  medicine." 
[9:30] 

Because  some  of  the  same  kind  of  docu- 
ments were  delivered  to  the  minister,  and 
I  have  his  reaction,  I  would  be  so  pleased 
when  the  minister  addresses  himself  to  the 
concerns  of  people  such  as  the  doctor  that 
the  minister  will  in  fact  have  them  made 
aware  of  the  specifics  in  the  bill  and  the 
areas  that  they  may  have  misinterpreted  to 
some  degree.  But  when  we  get  doctors  who 
write  such  letters— and  this  is  one  among 
many;  it  is  not  a  single  letter  that  I  have 
taken  out.  We  have  documentation  from  42 
professional  people,  including  psychiatrists, 
physicians,  a  dermatologist,  three  or  four 
general  practitioners  and  registered  nurses 
who  have  worked  in  psychiatric  wards.  So 
the  minister  can  see  that  we  do  have  a  fair 
amount  of  documentation  from  those  people 
who  have  been  very  close  to  the  problem. 

I  don't  imagine  there  are  too  many  of  us  in 
this  Legislature  who  haven't  at  some  time  or 
another  had  either  a  friend,  an  acquaintance 
or  someone  close  to  us  who  hasn't  been 
touched  by  some  form  of  mental  illness.  The 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  here  seem  to 
revolve  around  two  particular  aspects  of  the 
bill,  having  to  do  with  involuntary  commit- 
ment and  the  kind  of  time  that  would  be 
given  to  the  assessment  of  those  commitments. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  minister  has  seen 
fit  to  consider  an  amendment  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  that  would  raise  that  period  to 
five  days  as  opposed  to  72  hours. 

The  very  narrow  description  as  it  relates 
to  serious  bodily  harm  should  be  reconsidered, 
because  in  many  instances  those  people  who 
have  mental  disorders  do  great  harm  to  their 
families  and  their  friends  in  terms  of  the 
other  aspects  of  mental  illness,  other  than 
serious  bodily  harm. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  standing  committee, 
that  in  this  instance  a  person  who  is  much 
more  able  is  going  to  make  a  presentation 
and  that  there  will  be  an  exchange  where 
the  minister  can  explain  some  of  the  differ- 
ences where  there  may  be  some  inconsist- 
encies or  misunderstanding  of  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  prevails  among  many  professional  people 
out  there  who  are  well  thought  of  in  their 
community  and  who  would  write  and  suggest 
that  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  and  that 
we  need  less  law,  less  red  tape  and  more 
common  sense  in  this  area. 

I  think  a  comment  that  the  good  doctor 
makes   is  worth  putting  on  the  record:   "In 


my  years  of  practising  medicine,  I  have  never 
met  one  doctor  who  wanted  to  commit  a 
person  without  good  reason." 

When  we  bring  into  perspective  some  of 
the  concerns  of  the  civil  libertarians  and  the 
kind  of  comparisons  they  make,  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  due  considera- 
tion is  given  to  changes  in  this  very  important 
law  as  proposed  in  this  Act  to  amend  the 
Mental  Health  Act.  The  time  for  those  people 
who  are  experts  in  this  field  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  standing  committee  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  all  of  us  in  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  the  province  in  terms  of  mean- 
ingful input  to  the  amendment  to  the  Mental 
Health  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  mental  health  is 
what  one  does  with  his  or  her  own  sickness. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Stop  there,  Patrick. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Everyone  to  some  degree  is 
mentally  unhealthy.  Everyone  to  some  degree 
has  some  sovereignty  or  control  over  that. 
But  to  pretend  that  there  are  thoroughly 
healthy  people  is  ridiculous.  First  of  all,  it 
would  somehow  separate  you  from  the  rest 
of  the  human  race.  To  be  cognizant  of  what 
the  source  of  this  illness  is  in  oneself  is  the 
only  method  of  therapy  or  cure.  So  let  us 
feel  in  some  alliance  with  those  about  whom 
we're  speaking  tonight. 

I  spoke  to  a  psychologist  the  other  day 
and  he  said  politicians  are  the  least  apt  to 
do  so.  He  felt  there  was  some  kind  of  natural 
resistance  in  the  political  animal  against  ad- 
mitting his  own  fallacies,  whether  of  mind  or 
of  matter. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Self-defence. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  it's  a  pretty  prevalent 
form  of  disease  which  occasionally  even 
permeates  this  particular  chamber. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Name  names. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  portions  thereof. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sometimes  a  kind  of  hysteria 
merges  up  as  for  instance  at  3:15  this  after- 
noon. 

I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  72  hours, 
quite  frankly.  I  wish  the  minister  had  left  it 
alone  for  the  time  being  until  we  got  the 
testimony,  instead  of  yielding  to  pressure 
from  the  powers  that  be  and  going  the  other 
way  and  possibly  having  to  pull  back. 

The  reasons  here  are  in  the  interests  of 
civil  liberties  of  course.  The  shortest  con- 
ceivable, at  the  same  time  reasonable,  time 
in  which  an  individual  is  confined  for  this 
or  any  other  reason,  but  particularly  for 
this  as  it  imports  no  moral  fault,  the  better  it 
would  be.  Then,  if  subsequent  to  that  time, 
a  greater  period  of  confinement  as  objective- 
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ly  arrived  at— and  I  have  a  word  to  say  about 
that— is  necessary  for  that  individual,  so  be 
it.  On  the  whole  I  rather  commend  that. 

I've  heard  the  practical  reasons  given  for 
it— the  weekends,  the  unavailability  of  doctors 
and  a  number  of  other  reasons  like  that.  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  the  expediency  would 
have  overcome  the  basic  doctrine  of  liberty 
involved.  The  minister  delighted  in  quoting, 
to  initiate  his  remarks,  some  statements  from 
John  Stuart  Mill.  I  won't  go  deeply  into 
Johnny  tonight,  but  he  didn't  quote  the  whole 
thing.  He  stopped  along  the  way  and  talked 
about  the  harm  to  others  in  the  introductory 
section  of  that  essay.  He  read  this  portion: 
"The  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  war- 
ranted, individually  or  collectively,  in  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of 
their  number,  is  self-protection.  The  only 
purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully 
exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity against  his  will  is  to  prevent  harm 
to  others." 

Listen  to  Mill.  I'm  quoting  him  just  to 
repudiate  the  minister. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  humility. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  says:  "His  own  good"— 
the  good  of  the  individual— "either  physical 
or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  He  can- 
not rightfully  be  compelled  to  do  or  forebear 
because  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  do  so, 
because  it  will  make  him  happier,  because  in 
the  opinion  of  others  to  do  so  would  be  wise 
or  even  right.  These  are  good  reasons  for 
remonstrating  with  him  or  reasoning  with  him 
or  persuading  him  or  entreating  him,  but  not 
for  compelling  him  or  visiting  him  with  any 
evil  in  case  he  does  otherwise.  To  justfy  that, 
the  conduct  from  which  it  is  desired  to  deter 
him  must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  in 
someone  else.  The  only  part  of  the  conduct 
of  anyone  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
society  is  that  which  concerns  others.  In  the 
part  that  merely  concerns  himself,  his  in- 
dependence is  as  of  right  absolute.  Over 
himself,  over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the 
individual  is  sovereign." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Amazing.  You  are  the  only  min- 
istry that  even  doctors  John  Stuart  Mill.  It 
is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  know  how  far  Mill 
is  prepared  to  carry  this?  I'm  not  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it  but  that  particular 
doctrine  used  to  be  what  was  called  liberal- 
ism in  the  19th  century,  to  which  I  don't 
think  a  single  Liberal  in  this  House  would 
any  longer  adhere. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  is  conservatism  in  the 
20th  century. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Such  is  the  power  of  social- 
ism, such  is  the  power  of  our  recognition  of 
our  responsibility  to  others  and  that  what 
we  do  on  our  own  individual  ride  is  not 
self-determining,  that  we  are  responsible  and 
beholden  to  others  for  practically  every 
thought  that  we  as  individuals  have.  That 
was  the  dawning  realization  and  that  came 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  community  as  the 
century  developed. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  Mill  goes  this 
far  in  the  section  of  the  essay  "On  Liberty," 
which  by  the  way  nobody  ever  reads;  the 
last  chapter,  where  he  makes  an  application. 
He  says,  "On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
questions  relating  to  interference  with  trade 
which  are  essentially  questions  of  liberty  ..." 
Of  course,  Mill  wrote  this  when  he  was 
fairly  young.  He  died,  bless  his  soul,  a 
socialist.  He  pretty  well  repudiated  all  these 
earlier  positions. 

"Questions  of  liberty  such  as  the  main 
law."  That  is  a  law  having  to  do  with  tem- 
perance in  England,  already  touched  upon. 
"The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium 
into  China  is  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
poison."  He  says  if  people  want  to  buy 
poison,  if  they  want  to  import  opium  into 
China,  you  have  no  right  to  interfere.  The 
law  may  not  intervene  in  these  particular 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Besides,  it  is  bad  for 
business. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  this  party  policy? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Liberal  Party  policy. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Nineteenth  century  liber- 
alism. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  the  basic  Liberal  po- 
sition—the whole  of  19th  century  liberalism. 
As  I  say,  you  don't  know  your  own  roots. 
You  don't  know  where  you  came  from. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  opium  trade. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  hardly  know  who  your 
father  is. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  you  were  called  the 
Utopian  socialist. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Liberals  in  the  modern  world 
are  all  illegitimate.  They  can't  put  their 
finger  on  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Not  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  a  couple  of  points. 
Whether  I  get  to  the  committee  or  not  at 
least  it  will  be  on  the  record.  It  bothers  me 
slightly  and  1  just  bring  it  up  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

I  notice  you  use  "a  physician"— not  neces- 
sarily a  psychiatrist  or  psychotherapist  or  a 
man  specially  trained  in  this  particular  art, 
but  a  physician,  a  GP.  By  and  large,  I  sup- 
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pose  again  expediency  dictates.  You  have 
to  take  him  to  somebody  in  a  hurry  I  sup- 
pose. But  you  may  as  well  take  him  in  many 
instances  to  the  local  clergyman.  You  may 
as  well  take  him  even  to  the  local  lawyer, 
bless  his  soul.  He's  got  as  much  competence 
with  respect  to  the  very  thing  we're  talking 
about  as  the  average  physician  has.  At  least 
in  my  opinion,  he  has.  These  doctors  are  no 
better  equipped   than  anybody  else. 

So  when  you  are  revamping  legislation 
perhaps  an  eye  should  be  given  to  a  some- 
what broader  range  of  at  least  qualified 
people  in  the  community  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily allied  to  a  physician. 

Many  people  who  have  no  medical  train- 
ing whatsoever— and  this  comes  up  into  your 
Psychology  Act— are  far  better  equipped,  in 
terms  of  empathy  and  pure  human  under- 
standing and  by  natural  gifts,  to  deal  with 
mentally  ill  people  as  any  doctor  trained  to 
look  after  some  insipid  liver.  I  use  the  word 
liver  in  a  double  sense. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Which  are  fairly  im- 
portant in  themselves. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Or  maybe  too  profligate  a 
liver,  depending  on  how  you  want  to  deal 
with  him.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  used  to  hang  pun- 
sters in  the  19th  century,  around  John  Mill's 
time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  of  the  other  members 
mentioned  the  grossness  of  the  legislation 
in  terms  of  its  attention  to  the  physical  or 
external  aspects  of  mental  illness.  It  will 
certainly  have  to  stand  revision  before  very 
long.  The  real  dangers  of  mental  illness  are 
not  these  overt  matters  at  all.  It  is  in  the 
increasingly  psychotic  state  into  which  peo- 
ple fall. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Patrick,  if  you  don't  say 
anything  they  will  surely  not  know  it. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  declensions  from  states 
of  mild  neuroses  down  to  a  really  catatonic 
condition  are  all  along  a  graph.  There  are 
not  differences  in  kind,  there  are  differences 
in  degrees,  and  one  falls  if  there  isn't  proper 
attention  paid.  The  individual  tends  to  de- 
cline or  relax  more  and  more  into  perhaps 
schizophrenic,  certainly  more  withdrawn  con- 
ditions all  the  way  along  the  line,  which 
is  a  condition  that  you  and  I  and  particularly 
the  Minister  of  Health  are  most  jealous  to 
prevent.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing.  But 
nothing  of  it  is  taken  account  of,  the  in- 
ternal psychical  damage  and  harm  taking 
place,   within   the   terms   of   your   legislation 


at  all.  It  simply  does  not  take  that  into 
account.  The  furthest  you  go  is  speaking 
of  a  third  criterion— apart  from  self-damage 
and  damage  to  others— of  a  lack  of  com- 
petence. I  suppose  the  states  which  I  de- 
scribe would  be  symptomized  in  certain 
lacks  of  competence  in  a  business  way  or  in 
a  way  of  dealing  with  other  human  beings 
and  which  might  qualify  within  the  defini- 
tion that  you  have. 

But  you  repeat,  time  after  time,  with 
constables,  with  JPs,  with  the  ordinary  initial 
confinements  by  a  physician  and  subse- 
quently on  the  review  process,  the  three,  I 
call  them  gross  or  obvious  categories.  Of 
course  they  have  to  be  there,  but  I  think  that 
you  can  do  a  little  better  than  that,  par- 
ticularly on  the  review  requirements. 

As  to  the  review  requirements,  that  board 
of  review,  may  I  caution  you— it's  under  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  extant  Act—but  you've  retained 
it  and  defined  it  somewhat,  and  again  set  up 
your  terms  of  guidance  for  this  board.  I  don't 
know  what  the  present  situation  is  on  these 
boards,  but  there  must  be  a  psychiatrist, 
there  must  be  a  solicitor  or  a  barrister  or 
lawyer  on  the  board,  and  then  some  other 
person  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Three  could  constitute  a  quorum.  Sometimes 
it's  three,  sometimes  it's  five. 

None  of  those  individuals— the  psychiatrist 
or  physician  or  psychologist  involved  on  that 
review  board— must  be  totally  independent, 
although  I  trust  they  are,  of  the  mental  hos- 
pital or  the  confining  facility,  as  must  anyone 
on  that  board  be  of  government.  In  order  to 
give  the  full  weight  to  the  civil  liberties 
aspects  of  these  things,  this  board  must  be 
autonomous  and  totally  at  arm's  length  with 
everybody  else.  This  is  the  last  barricade  or 
defender  of  the  basic  liberties  here,  the  last 
forum  to  which  one  can  turn  against  physi- 
cians who  tend  to  be  self-protective. 

Once  they  have  confined  an  individual  they 
are  hardly  going  to  make  a  change;  except 
under  their  own  voluntary  release  power,  but 
their  tendency  if  questioned  would  be  self- 
serving  of  course.  They  will  say,  "Yes  they 
are  confined,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
confined  for  very  good  reasons,  because  I 
think  they  are  a  danger.  I  think  they  are 
mentally  ill." 

We  all,  in  this  House,  are  now  exquisitely 
aware  of  what  happens  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  use  of  asylums  and  state  institutions  for 
the  perfectly  sane,  but  slightly  seditious,  to 
fall  under  the  surveillance  of  this  new  form 
of  human  slavery.  And  we  are  not  above  it. 
Our  laws  are  there  to  forfend  against  that 
possibility.  To  the  extent  that  this  law  does 
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that— and  again  it  can  be  investigated  more 
deeply  in  committee— then  all  to  the  good. 

The  final  thing  I  would  mention  would  be 
the  whole  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpus.  It's 
been  with  us  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the 
last  buttress  of  our  liberty.  Habeas  corpus, 
where  a  person  in  any  form  of  confinement, 
may  take  a  matter  to  a  superior  court  and 
ask  for  a  review  under  proper  affidavit  or 
other  viva  voce  testimony,  to  justify  their 
keeping  him  there. 

I  would  take  it  that  the  legislation  says 
nothing  about  it.  I  would  like  to  see  a  clause 
inserted  in  some  point  in  the  legislation  speci- 
fically preserving  the  rights  of  habeas  corpus. 
It  may  be  that  the  minister  would  argue 
that  he  doesn't  feel  that  is  necessary,  that's 
there  anyhow.  It  runs  parallel  with  this  kind 
of  legislation,  in  no  way  does  the  legislation, 
although  it  lays  down  mandatory  periods  of 
time,  supersede  that  more  basic  and  funda- 
mental liberty  or  right.  Maybe;  I  don't  know 
what  supersedes  what  any  more,  I've  lost  all 
track  of  these  things.  Therefore,  as  an  extra 
defence  mechanism,  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm, 
let's  put  it  this  way,  to  put  that  into  the 
legislation. 

Those  are  the  basic  concepts  as  I  see  them. 
It's  good  legislation  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  stops 
somewhat  short.  Perhaps  the  minister  can 
broaden  it  out  and  give  it  even  more  efficacy 
than  it  has. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  pleased  to  rise  to 
enter  the  debate  with  reference  to  this 
bill.  I  must  say,  having  been  so  bitterly 
disillusioned  by  some  of  the  performances  of 
this  ministry  in  the  last  two  days,  it  is  at 
least  good  to  be  able  to  stand  here  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

It  is  often  difficult,  I  think,  for  a  member 
of  my  profession,  as  a  lawyer,  to  view  any 
medical  bill  or  any  bill  involving  the  medical 
profession  without  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching,  because  the  tradition  between  the 
two  professions  creates  a  profound  difference 
in  approach. 

I  suppose  that  is  of  necessity.  It  goes  back, 
in  my  experience,  to  the  day  when  Dr.  Gallie 
was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession 
and  Chief  Justice  McRuer  was  his  opposite 
number  in  the  legal  profession.  Their  dia- 
logues were  very  significant  and,  I  think, 
indicated  very  clearly  the  different  approaches 
between  the  two  professions.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Gallie,  I  can  recall  his  statement  at  a 
dinner  involving  the  medical-legal  society  to 
which  I  belonged  in  those  days.  Dr.  Gallie's 
opinion  was  that  any  doctor  who  would  give 
evidence  against  another  doctor  in  a  mal- 
practice suit  was  a  pariah. 


I  suppose  this  attitude  has  a  profound 
effect  on  any  of  us  as  we  view  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  I  say  this  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that,  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  it  has  therefore  caused  me  per- 
haps more  soul-searching  than  it  might 
others  who  didn't  start  off  with  this  basic  and 
inherent  problem. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  submissions 
to  me  by  the  medical  profession,  as  I  have 
also  read  the  submissions  to  me  by  members 
of  the  public  who  have  urged  upon  me  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  suppose  also  because 
I'm  a  lawyer  I  may  be  one  of  those  compara- 
tively few  members  in  this  House  who  have 
seen  the  abuses  of  the  present  system.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that 
if  one  sees  a  person  who  has  been  virtually 
seized  and  held  incommunicado,  one  has  a 
great  concern  about  rights.  This,  of  course, 
has  been  going  on;  I  have  seen  cases  of  this 
kind  myself. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  early  letters  to  me 
from  the  medical  profession,  I  was  rather 
disturbed  because  it  seemed  that  the  thrust 
of  their  particular  position  was  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  doctors,  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  sort  out  their  schedules.  Particu- 
larly, both  doctors  and  hospitals  would  find 
it  difficult  if  someone  were  committed,  if  you 
like,  over  a  weekend.  I  had  to  search  my 
own  thinking  and  say  when  it  comes  down  to 
a  question  of  the  convenience  of  a  doctor 
or  the  hospital  and  the  civil  rights  of  the 
human  being,  I  had  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  civil  rights. 

However,  latterly  there  have  been  some 
submissions  made  by  the  medical  profession 
to  me  which  have  caused  me  great  concern, 
because  I  think  there  is  certainly  some  validity 
in  their  concerns  that  perhaps  some  of  those 
who  may  be  in  deep  trouble  and  may  be  of 
deep  concern  to  their  families  may  not  have 
the  type  of  service  that  they  perhaps  ought 
to  have  within  the  meaning  of  this  bill.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
sorted  out  at  the  committee.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  purport  of  the  bill  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  assistance  of  a  psychiatric  nature  to  those 
in  need  of  that  kind  of  service.  I  hope  that 
the  medical  profession  will  come  before  that 
committee  and  make  their  point.  I,  for  one, 
sitting  in  if  I  am  able  to  do  so,  will  be  most 
interested  to  hear  the  course  of  that  debate 
and  that  discussion. 

There  are  other  matters  in  the  bill  which 
I  feel  should  have  further  exploration,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  past.  I  don't  think  that  just 
because  it  is  a  government  bill  that  it  is 
necessarily  perfect.  But  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend the  minister  on  the  thrust  of  this  bill 
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in  general  terms  and  the  coming  to  grips  with 
what  I  see  as  a  problem,  particularly  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  sure,  have  some  concerns  about 
the  time  sequences,  particularly  as  they  come 
from  areas  far  from  Toronto,  where  they 
feel  that  perhaps  the  provisions  of  72  hours 
and  other  such  similar  provisions  may  not  be 
as  realistic  as  they  seem  to  be  to  us  in  this 
city  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  too  will  be  given 
ample  consideration  when  the  matter  goes  to 
committee. 

At  a  time  in  our  society  when  there  are 
many  people  who  are  free  to  roam,  many 
very  violent  people  who  are  not  found  to  be 
in  any  psychiatric  or  other  such  need,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  individual  very  closely  and  very  care- 
fully. It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  for  me 
personally  coming  to  grips  with  a  matter 
which  is  essentially  that  of  another  profes- 
sion, because  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  want  to  make  mistakes  which 
could  have  a  very  severe  effect  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 
[10:00] 

But,  at  this  point  in  time,  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  both 
of  our  members  of  the  psychiatric  profession 
in  the  House  and  having  the  benefit  of  their 
support  of  this  bill,  it  makes  it  very  much 
easier  for  me,  and  I'm  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  for  such  discussion.  May  it  get 
to  the  committee  and  may  we  have  the  input 
that  we  need  from  both  the  public  and  the 
profession  and,  hopefully,  produce  a  bill 
which  in  the  final  analysis  will  be  a  bill  which 
is  highly  protective  of  the  civil  rights  of 
people  in  our  community  whilst  still  pro- 
tecting those  who  need  the  protection  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'm  happy  to  take  part  in 
this  debate  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  insisted. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  I  was  asked  to  speak 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  By  popular  demand. 

Mr.  McClellan:  By  popular  demand.  I'm 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  a  bill,  which 
after  all  does  embody  many  of  the  things 
we  have  been  arguing  for  in  this  caucus  for 
many  years  and  which  were  put  forward 
most  recently  by  the  member  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Dukszta)  in  his  private  member's  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  it  all  right  to  heckle  you? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  it  is.  Feel  free  to 
heckle  me.  A  useful  way  of  addressing  this 
bill  in  the  debate  on  principle  is  within  the 
overall  context  of  social  development  policy. 


We  have  been  arguing  with  respect  to  other 
ministries  and  with  respect  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  against  institutional  incarceration 
as  a  mode  of  treating  people.  What  this 
signifies  to  me,  and  I  think  to  all  of  us  in 
this  caucus,  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  is 
edging  away,  moving  away  slowly,  as  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  is 
moving  away  slowly,  from  the  traditional, 
historical  reliance  on  institutional  incarcera- 
tion as  a  way  of  dealing  with  certain  cate- 
gories of  people  towards  more  humane,  com- 
prehensive, community-based  treatment  and 
care  systems. 

We  still  have  an  awful  long  way  to  go. 
When  the  history  of  western  industrial  capi- 
talism is  written  in  400  or  500  years,  I  suspect 
its  worst  crime  will  be  seen  to  be  the  way  it 
dealt  with  marginal  people,  with  people  who 
were  not  able  to  fit  themselves  into  the  iron 
disciplines  required  of  the  assembly  line  of 
the  rigidities  of  capitalist  production.  The  way 
that  we  in  our  society  have  handled  these 
kinds  of  people,  whether  they're  the  aged, 
the  retired  or  the  mentally  ill  or  single- 
parent  people  or  enormous  numbers  of  people 
who  are  surplus  to  capitalist  production,  has 
been  to  put  them  into  institutions,  to  incar- 
cerate them.  We  have  done  this  as  well  with 
the  mentally  ill  as  with  other  groups  of  so- 
called  surplus  people,  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  capitalist  production.  We  are  still  locked 
into  that  modality  with  respect  to  treating 
the  mentally  ill.  When  people  become  sub- 
ject to  so-called  mental  illness,  our  normal 
instinct  has  been  to  lock  them  up. 

I  can  remember  in  1973  I  joined  in  a  small 
and  unsuccessful  coalition  with  the  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta).  I  think  it  was 
called  Mental  Health  Tomorrow.  We  were 
trying  to  argue  against  the  construction  of 
additional  high-rise  towers  on  the  site  of  999 
Queen  Street.  I  am  one  who  applauded  pub- 
licly the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
(Mrs.  Scrivener)  when  she  knocked  down  the 
lunatic  asylum.  I  believe  I  volunteered  to 
man  the  wrecking  ball  if  she  would  let  me. 
I  still  have  a  brick  from  that  building  in  my 
office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  she  had  a 
different  relationship  to  the  ball. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  won't  go  into  that. 

It  was  a  useful  move  just  to  knock  that 
blank-blank  place  down.  It  was  very  un- 
fortunate that  the  government  then  proceed- 
ed to  replace  that  historic  jail— that's  what 
it  was— by  a  new  set  of  institutional  struc- 
tures which,  it  seems  to  us,  simply  reinforced 
the  institutional  base  of  mental  health  treat- 
ment rather  than  to  develop  other  kinds  of 
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mental  health  care  which  don't  rely  on  insti- 
tutionalization or  incarceration. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  represents  a  major 
move  away  from  our  historic  reliance  on  in- 
stitutional incarceration  for  the  mentally  ill. 
To  that  extent,  it  is  a  major  step  forward.  I 
support  the  definition  as  it  stands.  I  am  open 
to  listening  to  the  testimony  in  committee— 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  get  a  great  deal  of  it 
—around  why  the  definition  should  be 
tightened.  But  I  think  I  said  when  we  de- 
bated the  member  for  Parkdale's  bill  that 
while  society  does  have  the  right  for  its  own 
protection  to  deny  people  their  freedom,  that 
loss  of  freedom  which  society  exacts  must  be 
hedged  in  by  laws  and  circumscribed  most 
narrowly.  I  think  myself  that  this  definition 
is  as  broad  as  we  want  to  go.  As  I  said,  I  am 
open  to  other  views,  but  I  am  comfortable 
with  the  definition  as  it  stands  now. 

I  think  as  well  that  the  time  period  is 
adequate  as  redefined  by  the  minister.  Again, 
I  am  open  to  testimony  from  people  who 
will  be  appearing  before  our  committee,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  72  hours  was  too  short 
a  time  and  that  five  days  is  not  an  unneces- 
sarily long  time.  We  will  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  that  issue  as  well. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  talked  about  the  class  basis 
of  mental  health  care,  saying  that  it  is  the 
rich  in  our  society  who  receive  the  intensive, 
one-to-one,  personal  mental  health  treat- 
ment, usually  outside  of  institutions,  and 
by  and  large  it  is  low-income  people— people 
who  in  many  respects  are  marginal  to  our 
economy;  people  who  are  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  labour  force,  underemployed,  semi- 
employed,  unemployed  people  —  who  con- 
stitute in  the  main  the  population  of  pro- 
vincial institutions  and  who  are  the  main 
victims  of  involuntary  incarceration.  That 
is  the  historical  fact  of  which  I  spoke  and 
it  is  still  with  us  today. 

The  most  recent  figures  I  am  aware  of 
are  for  1968,  I  believe,  and  the  volume  of 
involuntary  incarcerations  was  something  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  would  be  interested  to  have  from 
the  minister,  either  now  or  when  we  go  into 
committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  time  the  point  has  been  raised. 
It  might  be  worthwhile  putting  on  the  record 
now  that  in  1977,  of  approximately  13,000 
admissions  to  provincial  psychiatric  hospitals, 
there  were  3,400  involuntary  admissions. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Progress  does  get  made. 
That's  useful  to  know.  There  is  still  much 
to  do  and  a  long  way  to  go.  We  still  rely  far 


too  much  on  institutional  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  as  we  do  in  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded,  as  we  do 
with  senior  citizens,  as  we  do  with  a  number 
of  other  people  who  cannot  accommodate 
themselves  easily  into  the  rigid  demands  of 
our  kind  of  economy. 

I  won't  digress  tangentially  too  far.  Leave 
it  to  say  that  we  support  the  bill  as  a  major 
step  forward.  We  expect  to  see  the  bill, 
inasmuch  as  it  reflects  an  anti-institutional 
bias,  matched  with  anti-institutional  pro- 
gramming with  respect  to  mental  health 
care.  That  will  be  the  test  of  the  ministry's 
intentions.  That  will  be  the  acid  test— not 
the  passage  of  some  legislation  which  pur- 
ports to  give  civil  rights  in  the  abstract. 

It  goes  back  to  what  the  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  was  saying.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  giving  civil  rights  in  the  ab- 
stract to  the  mentally  ill,  it  is  a  question  of 
providing  mental  health  care  and  mental 
health  treatment  to  the  mentally  ill  outside 
of  institutions  and  outside  of  the  historic 
requirements  of  incarceration.  That  will  be 
the  minister's  task  to  achieve.  That  will  be 
the  task  of  his  government  to  achieve.  The 
law  is  simply  an  interesting  abstraction,  apart 
from  the  provision  of  adequate  community- 
based  non-institutional  and  non-compulsory 
mental  health  care.  The  minister  will  be 
judged  not  on  the  words  on  this  paper,  but 
on  the  programs  which  he  develops  and  on 
the  programs  which  he  provides. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  is  with  some  trepida- 
tion that  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  If  my  recollection 
of  history  serves  me  right,  the  site  on  which 
the  legislative  chamber  sits  was  the  site  of 
an  earlier— in  those  days  they  called  it  an 
"insane  asylum." 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Some  would  say  the 
use  hasn't  changed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  There  are  those  who 
would  not  only  say  that  the  use  has  not 
changed,  but  I  would  say  this  afternoon's 
histrionics,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  were 
liable  to  underscore  that  fact. 

Probably  one  of  the  more  famous  quotes 
that  have  come  out  of  this  Legislature-it 
was  before  my  time  and  I  am  sure  before 
the  member  for  Lakeshore's  (Mr.  Lawlor) 
time— was  when  Mitch  Hepburn  was  having 
his  running  feud  with  the  federal  Liberals 
in  Ottawa,  Mackenzie  King  in  particular, 
during  the  war.  One  of  his  more  quotable 
quotes,  if  I  recall  correctly,  was  that  the 
federal  House  of  Commons  was  an  insane 
asylum    which    was    being    run    by    the    in- 
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mates.     Some    times,     again    this    afternoon, 
might  indicate  that. 

As  I  said,  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  rise  to  speak  on  this  bill,  particularly  after 
having  listened  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  his  definition  of  what  mental 
health  was.  I  am  one  of  those,  few  in 
number  no  doubt,  who  have  some  trouble 
following  the  mental  peregrinations  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  not  to  say  mental 
absurdities.  If  I  understood  him  correctly, 
his  definition  of  mental  health  was,  if  you 
boiled  it  down,  anyone  who  thinks  he  is 
mentally  healthy  is  really  very  sick. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  excellent  definition, 
Patrick. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  do  you  fit  in?  Do  you 
think  you  are  healthy  or  do  you  think  you 
are  sick?  You  are  caught  no  matter  which 
way  you  go. 

[10:15] 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Obviously  after  listening 
to  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  nobody  is 
going  to  accuse  him  of  thinking  that  he  is 
mentally  healthy. 

After  listening  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  other  speakers  I  will  address  myself 
to  the  particular  matter  in  the  bill  of  the 
involuntary  incarceration— to  use  my  friend's 
word— of  72  hours.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  not  adequate.  But  sometimes,  although  in 
the  last  few  years  it  has  changed  somewhat 
we  are  incarcerated  in  this  place  for  periods 
somtimes  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  everybody  complains  about 
that,  it  seems;  particularly  those,  if  I  may  say 
so,  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Some  of  us  even  longer. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  There's  an  interesting  point 
that  I'd  just  like  to  have  on  the  record,  as 
my  friend  again  from  Lakeshore  would  say, 
for  the  historical  record  in  perspective.  I 
would  say  that  when  the  Liberal  caucus  dis- 
cussed this  bill,  it  was  interesting  the  almost 
commonality  of  the  experiences  the  individual 
members  had  had  in  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation we  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  this  bill. 

I  recall  personally  some  years  ago  some- 
one in  the  social  welfare  field  coming  to  see 
me.  It  touched  me  very  deeply  at  the  time 
because  he  was  a  very  rabid  Tory.  He  came 
to  me  and  said  he  had  been  out  to  see  some- 
one who  had  been  referred  to  him  and  that 
this  particular  person  he  had  visited  to  offer 
assistance  to  had  threatened  my  informant 
that  when  he  next  saw  Pat  Reid  he  was  going 
to  break  his  back— not  that  he  was  going  to 
shoot  me  or  anything  like  that,  but  that  in 
fact  he  was  going  to  break  my  back.  He  went 


on  to  say  that  this  particular  person,  when 
he  went  into  his  house,  had  a  30.30  Win- 
chester rifle  leaning  up  against  the  window 
which  looked  out  upon  the  driveway  on 
which  this  person  had  come  up. 

As  I  say,  I  think  most  of  us  as  members 
of  the  Legislature  have  had  this  experience 
that  our  lives  have  been  threatened  one  way 
or  another  by  people  who  are  mentally  ill 
because  of  the  authority,  supposedly,  that 
rests  in  us  as  members  of  the  Legislature.  In 
my  particular  case  I  didn't  know  the  gentle- 
man nor  would  I  know  him  if  he  walked  into 
the  chamber  tonight. 

It's  also  interesting  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lative building  in  itself  seems  to  attract  a 
number  of  mentally  ill  people  because  they 
look  upon  this  as  the  place  where  they  can 
come  to  have  their  problems,  as  they  see 
them,  resolved.  This  is  unfortunate  and  I 
think  we're  fortunate  that  nothing  untoward 
has  happened  here. 

I  want  to  refer  particularly  to  the  two 
matters  that  have  already  been  touched  upon. 
One  is  the  72  hours  for  the  involuntary 
patient.  I  would  just  reiterate  what  people 
on  all  sides  have  said,  that  in  northern 
Ontario  and  certain  rural  areas,  there  just  is 
not  the  personnel  available  to  make  it  at  all 
realistic  to  have  a  second  opinion  within  a 
72-hour  period.  In  fact,  from  some  parts  of 
my  riding  it's  a  day's  journey  to  get  someone 
to  the  Lakehead  Psychiatric  Hospital,  de- 
pending on  the  area  you're  in  in  my  riding. 
To  get  somebody  there  and  to  go  through 
the  process  would  almost  be  impossible.  I 
would  suggest  that  30  days  is  perhaps  too 
much,  but  certainly  72  hours  is  too  little. 
So  I  would  recommend  to  the  minister  that 
he  expand  the  time  available  for  the  second 
opinion,  to  expand  the  72-hour  time. 

There  has  also  been  some  concern  about 
the  somewhat  stricter  definition  under  the  Act 
of  people  who  are  suffering  from  a  mental 
disorder.  Not  being  a  lawyer  I  find  that 
perhaps  on  second  and  third  readings  the  bill 
is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  most  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  by  people. 
But  the  concern  still  exists  that  those  people 
who  have  mental  illness  or  mental  disorder 
not  only  affect  themselves  or  other  people 
in  a  safety  sense,  but  they  can  also  wreak 
psychological  and  economic  harm  as  well. 

Tm  sure  the  minister  has  had  countless 
repetitions  of  people  who  have  sold  the 
(family  farm,  or  the  family  house  or  the 
belongings  in  the  house,  or  the  car  or  what- 
ever, or  run  up  debts  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  do  or  caused  psychological  em- 
barrassment or  trauma  to  other  people  within 
the   family   and   community.    I  would   think 
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that  particular  aspect  might  be  reviewed  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

I  have  just  one  other  comment  to  make.  I 
have  some  concern  about  the  provisions 
relating  to  justices  of  the  peace.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  occasions  take 
place  when  an  ordinary  provincial  court 
judge  is  not  available  to  sign  an  order  for 
an  involuntary  incarceration.  However,  I'm 
frightened  somewhat  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  may  not  have  the  depth  of  back- 
ground, the  depth  of  legal  knowledge  and 
certainly  not  the  depth  of  medical  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions 
whether  or  not  these  people  should  be  in- 
voluntarily incarcerated.  I  would  raise  that 
particular  matter  with  the  minister  and  await 
his  reply  as  to  whether  he  thinks  that  that 
competence,  legally  or  otherwise,  should  re- 
side in  justices  of  the  peace. 

We're  faced  in  this  particular  bill,  as  has 
been  outlined  by  other  speakers  before  me, 
with  the  classical  balancing  act  between  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to 
the  community  at  large  and  its  safety  and 
protection.  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this 
and  I'm  not  sure  the  bill  solves  all  the  prob- 
lems in  this  regard.  How  do  you  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  his  feelings,  his 
emotions,  his  thoughts  and  his  whole  psycho- 
logical well-being  in  a  society  in  which 
obviously  we  can't  even  define  very  closely 
or  very  narrowly  what  constitutes  a  mental 
disorder,  as  opposed  to  the  health,  safety 
and  mental  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the 
community? 

I'm  not  sure  there  is  any  easy  answer,  but 
I  would  hope  the  minister  would  consider  in 
committee  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  myself  and  others  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  be  balanced  against  those  of  society 
and  that  possibly  he  err  on  the  side  of  the 
individual  to  ensure  that  not  any  worse  psy- 
chological damage  be  done  to  the  individual 
because  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  his 
being  put  into  an  institution. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  speak  very  briefly  be- 
cause I  think  the  minister  wants  to  complete 
second  reading  tonight,  although  obviously 
there  may  be  others  who  wish  to  get  into 
the  debate.  There  were  two  things  which 
orompted  me  to  intervene.  One  is  quite  self- 
indulgent.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  obvi- 
ouslv.  I'd  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  col- 
league, which  isn't  done  often  enough  in  this 
House  but,  in  my  own  period  of  aging  dotage, 
that  is  now  permitted. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Dukszta)  in  a  quite  singular  and 
fascinating   way   laid   much   of   the   ground- 


work for  this  bill.  I  don't  pretend  and  he 
wouldn't  pretend  that  he  drafted  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  In  the  way  these  things  evolve 
in  this  Legislature,  in  the  number  of  speeches 
which  the  member  for  Parkdale  made,  the 
private  member's  bills  that  he  dealt  with  and 
the  way  in  which  he  stood  in  such  an  un- 
orthodox and  often  courageous  fashion 
against  the  conventional  wisdom  of  his  own 
fellow  practitioners  seem  to  me  to  have  given 
us  the  basis  for  what  we're  doing  tonight. 

Mr.  Samis:  Let's  hear  it  from  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  that  why  his  leader  de- 
moted him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  an  unusual  fellow.  I  will 
not  discuss  his  eccentricities  but  only  his 
enormous  attributes.  For  those  in  this  Legis- 
lature who  were  not  privy  to  the  kind  of 
therapeutic  and  experimental  innovative  unit 
that  the  member  for  Parkdale  ran  at  the 
Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre,  and  the 
quite  fascinating  deeds  he  worked  with  many 
of  the  people  who  were  involved,  I  really 
think  it  is  a  touch  of  history  in  Ontario  which 
should  be  acknowledged. 

Like  a  great  many  others  I  have  vacillated 
too— like  others  in  my  caucus,  like  those  who 
have  spoken  here  tonight— about  the  two 
controversial  sections,  the  definition  section 
and  the  72-hour  section.  I  was  influenced  a 
great  deal  by  a  number  of  letters  from  medi- 
cal practitioners— influenced  by  some  of  the 
arguments  they  made.  But  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inclined  now,  not  pretending 
to  understand  it  completely,  to  live  comfort- 
ably with  the  definition  section  as  it  exists. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  been  asking  my- 
self as  I  read  the  letters  from  the  psychiatrists 
in  particular,  more  and  more  of  them,  is  what 
did  they  do  under  the  broad  definition  of 
safety  before?  I  must  say  I  feel  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  the  implication,  because  some 
of  the  arguments  that  are  being  made  now 
against  this  more  explicit  clause  make  me  a 
little  uneasy  about  the  practices  that  pre- 
ceded it.  I  therefore  feel  the  clause  as  the 
minister  has  laid  it  out  is  a  pretty  good 
clause  and  will  ensure  appropriate  balance 
that  all  of  us  would  wish  to  achieve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  would  even 
go  further.  I  would  even  suggest— and  maybe 
it  could  be  discussed  in  committee  when  we 
are  examining  section  5— that  the  use  of  the 
word  "imminent"  might  be  inserted  addition- 
ally in  a  couple  of  other  subclauses  or  sub- 
sections in  order  to  provide  yet  further  assur- 
ance that  no  one  is  inappropriately  incarcer- 
ated. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  what  the  minis- 
ter himself  said  in  response  to  my  colleague 
from     Bellwoods    (Mr.     McClellan)     tonight. 
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What  the  minister  said  is  that  in  the  year 
1977  something  in  excess  of  26  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  mental  hospital  system  were 
involuntary  admissions— more  than  26  per 
cent.  That  is  a  figure  which  gives  pause. 
That  is  a  figure  which  makes  me  feel,  and 
the  rest  of  us  feel,  I  think,  that  we  would  like 
to  have  pretty  certain  security  in  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  that  every  such  involun- 
tary admission  was  absolutely  legitimized. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Was  it  38  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  was  3,400  of  13,000 
which,  with  the  greatest  of  respect  to  every 
mathematician  here,  cannot  be  38  per  cent. 
And  if  3,400  of  13,000  is  38  per  cent,  you 
had  better  turn  in  your  electronic  computer. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Just  give  it  to  me  again. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  intervention— alas,  again  inaccurate— from 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  it's  slightly 
over  26  per  cent.  Now  let  me  leave  that,  I 
want  to  end. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Did  you  research  that  one? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  other  aspect  I  wanted  to 
mention  was  to  corroborate  or  reinforce  what 
my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  has  said;  let  us 
not  leap  too  quickly  into  the  five  days. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can't  stand  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Neither  can  I. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  fellow  from  London  North 
puts  into  my  hands  an  electronic  device 
which  purports  to  say  that  3,400  as  a  per- 
centage of  13,000  is  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  possible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What's  wrong  with  him?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  you  we  were  better 
off  with  Marvin  Shore.  He  may  have  been  a 
Liberal.  He  may  have  been  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Who  knows? 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  at  least  he  could  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide.  This  member 
should  resign. 

Mr.  Nixon:  At  least  he  was  a  socialist. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  come  to  the  last- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  believe  this  pertinacity. 

Please  don't  leap  into  the  five  days.  It  is 
true,  as  the  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr. 
T.  P.  Reid)  and  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North  (Mr.  Conway)  said,  that  the  business 
of  outlying  areas  and  hinterlands  makes  it 
awkward.  I  saw  a  number  of  arguments 
suggesting  it  was  awkward  because  the  three 
days  might  encompass  a  weekend  and  I  am 
a    little    anxious    about    sacrificing    the    civil 


libertarian  ideal  for  the  facilitating  of  sched- 
uling in  a  hospital.  I  would  worry  about 
that.  So  let's  hear  the  submissions  that  are 
made   to  the  committee. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Most  of  the  psychiatrists  we 
know  are  free  on  the  weekends. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  we  can  re-employ  them 
then.  I  remember  back  to  the  adage  which 
was  often  used  in  Ontario  about  pennies 
for  the  mind.  I  was  here  in  those  days  when 
that  was  a  clarion  call  in  the  Legislature 
as  we  were  trying  to  revamp  mental  health 
facilities  across  the  province.  I  therefore 
simply  want  to  affirm  what  my  colleague 
from  Bellwoods  put:  This  bill  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  We  congratulate  the 
minister  for  introducing  it.  Much  of  it  is 
courageous,  albeit  borrowed  without  suffi- 
cient recognition  from  the  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.   Wells)   verifies   that  it  is  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Stephen  flunked  mathe- 
matics. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  what  is  terribly  important 
is  that  the  facilities  are  changed  as  well  as 
the  legislation  itself,  and  that  will  be  the 
test. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  percentage  do  you  think 
it  is,  Stephen? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now,  can  I  invite  the  member 
for  London  North  to  engage  in  a  public  self- 
immolation  once  again  by  another  little  reci- 
tal of  percentages?  Will  he  not  give  up? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  should  he  give  up  when 
he  is  right? 

Mr.  Lewis:   What  is  his  profession? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Politician  of  the  official 
opposition;  and  I  would  invite  the  hon. 
member  to  try  his  very  hardest  to  work  a 
very  simple  machine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Can  I  respond  tonight? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  —which  would  show  that 
it  is  in  fact- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker? 
Mr.  Ruston:  Order. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Which  one  of  the 
gentlemen  standing  would  like  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
member  for  London  North  to  stake  his  seat 
on  it. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  To  stake  my  what? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is,  if  you  will  stake  yours. 
I  understand  you  are  not  running  again. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  brief  time  left- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Are  there  any 
other  members  who  wish  to  engage  in  the 
debate?  The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilmot. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Are  we  finished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
journing the  debate. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  No,  I'm  not  going  to  ad- 
journ the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Well,  I'm  going  to 
leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Okay,  I'm  sorry;  I'll  pass. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  this— 

Mr.  Sweeney:  No,  let  him  finish. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  we  continuing  this? 

An  hon.  member.  No. 

Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    Mr.    Speaker,   with— 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 


Mr.  Breaugh:  Couldn't  the  Liberals  do 
something  right  during  the  course  of  the 
day? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  if 
you  would  be  seated  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker;  I'm  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  don't  even  know  which 
button  to  push. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  even  know  which  but- 
ton to  push.  Could  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  Chair?  Would  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  Thursday's  session,  find  out  what  per- 
centage of   13,000  is  represented  by  3,400? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  think  not. 
There  are  enough  academics  in  this  room 
that  they  can  argue  it  out  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  of  Education  will 
provide  it. 

Mr.  Ruston:  No  wonder  we've  got  prob- 
lems. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:33  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:04  p.m. 

Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

REMOVAL  OF  WAGE  AND 
PRICE  CONTROLS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
inflation  program  will  start  to  phase  out 
tomorrow,  April  14.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time,  therefore,  to  review  the  issues  with 
which  the  people  of  the  province  will  be 
faced  in  the  absence  of  controls  and  what 
should  be  expected  from  the  government  to 
ensure  an  orderly  transition. 

Controls  were  brought  in  by  the  federal 
government  in  October  1975  to  cope  with  a 
situation  of  emergency  proportions  where 
spiralling  prices,  profits  and  wages  were  re- 
sulting in  double-digit  inflation.  The  potential 
damage  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  threat  to  the  livelihood  of 
those  on  fixed  incomes  required  emergency 
action.  The  government  of  Ontario  supported 
the  federal  government's  initiative  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  two  and  a  half 
years  that  the  anti-inflation  program  has  been 
in  effect. 

It  has  always  been  clear,  however,  that 
such  controls  can  only  be  temporary.  We  be- 
lieve in  a  free  society  and  in  the  innovative 
forces  which  can  flow  from  an  industrious 
people  working  in  the  climate  of  a  market 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  freeing  up  of  these  forces  does  not 
return  us  to  the  perils  of  spiralling  inflation. 
We  are  continuously  faced  with  the  choice 
between  the  moderation  of  self-discipline  or 
an  ever-increasing  intervention  by  govern- 
ment in  the  economy  and  in  the  daily  lives  of 
our  people. 

For  our  part,  we  intend  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  people  in  the  same  manner 
displayed  during  the  controls  period.  We  re- 
main convinced  that  governments  must  re- 
strain spending  in  order  to  let  the  initiative 
of  the  private  sector  develop  the  strength  of 
our  economy.  Indeed,  this  government  has 
been  the  leader  among  governments  in 
Canada  in  controlling  costs  and  introducing 
efficiencies.  We  remain  committed  to  our 
plan  to  balance  the  budget  by  1981. 


Thursday,  April  13,  1978 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Does  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  believe  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  1978-79,  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  Ontario's  spending  increase 
will  be  reduced.  In  total  it  will  come  to 
about  $14.5  billion,  an  increase  of  seven  per 
cent  over  the  past  fiscal  year. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  government  to  hang  tough  on  this  mission, 
particularly,  I  might  say,  in  a  minority  gov- 
ernment situation  where  there  are  extra- 
ordinary pressures  brought  to  bear  against 
many  revenue-producing  or  cost-cutting  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  nonsensel 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  nonsense  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Name  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  would  that  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  But  we  are  facing  the  chal- 
lenge, making  difficult  decisions,  and  altering 
our  priorities  because  there  is  no  other  way. 
Labour  and  business  face  the  same  realities. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Darcy  McKeough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  For  business,  the  onus  is  to 
act  responsibly,  in  the  national  interest,  on 
pricing  and  profits,  in  recognition  that  ex- 
cesses on  either  count  will  soon  backlash 
against  all  of  us. 

For  labour,  the  onus  is  to  act  equally  re- 
sponsibly on' wage  expectations  and  demands. 
In  our  free  collective  bargaining  system, 
settlements  must  be  designed  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  the  ability  to  pay,  and 
increases  should  appropriately  reflect  gains 
in  productivity. 

A  related  factor  which  will  have  major 
significance  in  the  post-controls  period  is  the 
broad  area  of  employee-employer  relations 
in  the  public  sector.  In  Ontario  the  public 
sector,  broadly  defined,  represents  about  22 
per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  province.  This 
figure  encompasses  federal  and  provincial 
civil  servants,  employees  in  major  agencies 
like  Ontario  Hydro,  those  employed  by  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  health  and  welfare 
services,  and  employees  at  the  local  govern- 
ment level  including  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers  and  other  staff  of  school  boards. 
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Thus  the  public  sector  in  this  province 
represents  a  very  significant  component  of 
our  total  work  force— and  without  doubt,  the 
cautions  about  the  need  for  continued  re- 
straint in  the  post-controls  period  apply 
equally  to  this. 

The  Ontario  government  has  adhered  to 
the  principle  that  those  employed  in  the 
public  sector  should  be  treated  no  differently 
than  those  in  the  private  sector,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  to  this  principle. 

In  1975,  public  and  private  sector  em- 
ployees went  into  the  controls  on  the  same 
terms,  and  in  1978  both  will  come  out  of 
controls  on  the  same  terms.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  discriminatory  actions— no 
special  rules— devised  for  Ontario's  public 
sector  employees  in  the  post-control  period. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  public  sector  has  features  which  makes 
it  difficult  from  the  world  of  private  busi- 
ness. As  a  government,  we  continue  to  en- 
dorse the  principles  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  public  sector  but  it  is  when 
an  impasse  is  reached  at  the  bargaining  table 
that  some  of  the  differences  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  become  clear. 

In  many  circumstances,  it  would  be  just 
as  inappropriate  for  public  sector  employees 
to  withdraw  their  services  as  it  would  be 
for  public  sector  employers  to  deny  services 
to  the  public  by  resorting  to  a  lock-out.  In 
such  situations,  employers  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  public  sector 
employees  are  fairly  and  adequately  com- 
pensated,   and   are   not   treated   unjustly. 

To  this  end,  the  government  endorses  the 
conclusions  of  the  conference  of  first  minis- 
ters that  compensation  of  public  sector  em- 
ployees should,  whenever  possible,  be  based 
on  comparisons  of  total  compensation  with 
persons  doing  equivalent  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Some  very  significant  considerations  arise 
from  the  fact  that,  for  large  elements  of  the 
public  sector,  the  only  legal  remedy  where 
compensation  cannot  be  determined  at  the 
bargaining  table  is  binding  arbitration. 
Clearly,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
arbitrators,  in  making  their  awards,  adhere 
not  only  to  the  principles  of  fair  compen- 
sation but  also  to  the  necessity  for  general 
economic  restraint  in  the  post-controls 
period. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's view  that  the  expenditure  levels  for 
1978-79  as  presented  in  the  recent  Ontario 
budget  represent  a  realistic  measure  of  the 
ability  of  the  Ontario  economy  to  pay  for 
public  services,  including  the  public  pay- 
roll. 


Because  of  the  obvious  importance  of 
the  arbitration  process  in  the  coming 
period,  the  government  did  consider  legis- 
lating more  precise  guidelines  for  arbitra- 
tors to  ensure  that  the  kinds  of  consideration 
I  have  mentioned  carry  due  weight  in  their 
future  judgements.  On  balance,  the  gov- 
ernment has  concluded  that  the  more  precise 
the  guidelines,  the  more  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  would  be  undermined,  and 
hence  has  decided  to  rely  on  the  good  sense 
of  arbitrators  to  recognize  the  need  for 
continued  restraint  and  to  rely  on  public 
sector  employers  to  convince  arbitrators  of 
the  limitations  in  the  employers'  ability  to 
pay. 

And  frankly,  given  the  acute  awareness 
and  concern  of  all  citizens  about  our  present 
economic  circumstances,  we  have  faith  that 
all  persons  involved  in  wage  and  compen- 
sation settlements,  either  at  the  bargaining 
table  or  in  arbitration,  will  exercise  the  kind 
of  responsibility  and  sound  judgement  that 
is  so  necessary  in  the  period  immediately 
ahead. 

This  indeed  is  the  challenge  we  all  face, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  both  the 
private  sector  and  the  public  sector.  As  we 
move  out  of  controls,  and  into  a  period 
when  our  economy  can  be  nurtured  back 
to  full  health,  one  and  all  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  limiting  their  expectations 
and  respecting  the  needs  of  fellow  citizens. 
Were  we  to  fail,  our  economic  prospects 
would  obviously  be  rather  bleak,  and  the 
road  back  to  a  stronger,  more  competitive 
provincial  economy  would  be  all  the  more 
difficult.  But  I  am  optimistic.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  can  see  what  we  have  to  do  in 
order  that  we  may  all  prosper,  and  that  life 
in  this  province  and  this  nation  will  continue 
to  be  positive  and  fulfilling. 

In  other  words,  my  confidence  flows  from 
the  belief  that  we  all  have  been  sufficiently 
disciplined  by  the  controls  experience,  and 
are  sufficiently  relieved  to  be  free  of  con- 
trols, that  we  will  act  moderately  and  wisely 
in  the  important  period  we  are  about  to 
enter. 

OH1P  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  the  government  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  Ontario  Medi- 
cal Association  on  the  increase  to  be  applied, 
effective  May  1,  1978,  to  the  schedule  of 
benefits  payable  under  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan.  This  schedule  of  benefits 
will  be  published  by  the  government. 

[2:15] 
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The  increase  averages  six  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  for  the  whole  schedule  and  applies, 
in  differing  amounts,  to  the  various  special- 
ties and  to  physicians  engaged  in  general 
practice. 

These  differentials,  whose  thrust  the  gov- 
ernment accepts,  remains  to  be  spelled  out 
in  detail  in  relation  to  the  six  and  one  quarter 
per  cent  average  increase  when  the  neces- 
sary computer  work  is  completed. 

This  agreement  represents  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Ontario  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Physicians'  Compensation.  It  has 
been  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
OMA  and  has  been  approved  by  cabinet. 

As  hon.  members  know,  this  is  the  last 
year  that  physicians'  compensation  will  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Anti-Infla- 
tion Board.  The  agreement  is,  therefore,  to 
cover  the  eight  months  ending  December  31, 
1978.  The  joint  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
agreement  complies  with  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  AIB  regulations. 

The  government  will  be  glad  to  submit  the 
agreement  to  the  Anti-Inflation  Board  on  be- 
half of  both  parties  so  that  the  board  can  be 
satisfied  that  those  physicians  who  bill  on  the 
basis  of  this  amended  schedule  of  benefits 
will  qualify  for  the  reduced  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  27  of  the  anti-inflation  regu- 
lations. Essentially,  this  means  that  a  doctor 
who  conforms  to  an  approved  schedule  of 
benefits  is  not  required  to  submit  detailed 
information  on  his  overhead.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  opted-out  physicians. 

The  joint  committee  is  expected  to  recon- 
vene next  month  to  begin  discussions  on 
whether  further  adjustments  to  the  schedule 
of  benefits  may  be  necessary  v/hen  the  present 
agreement  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  is  the  fifth  increase  to  the  schedule  of 
benefits  that  has  been  agreed  between  the 
government  and  the  OMA  since  the  joint 
committee  was  established  in  1973  under  the 
neutral  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harold  Clawson. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution which  Mr.  Clawson  is  making  in 
this  important  field  and  to  express  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  government  at  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  joint  committee. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

INCREASE  IN  OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it  correct  that  prior  to 
the  decision  to  increase  OHIP  premiums  the 
minister  and/or  his  officials  in  the  Treasury 
ministry  were  made  aware  of  the  results  of  a 
public  opinion  poll  regarding  the  acceptability 


of  increasing  OHIP  premiums  as  opposed  to 
increasing  other  taxes? 

The  question  I  am  asking  has  three  parts: 

(a)  can  he  confirm  the  existence  of  this  poll; 

(b)  who  funded  it;  and  (c)  will  he  share  with 
this  House  the  questions  asked  in  this  poll 
and  the  results  obtained? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been,  I  think,  polls  done  by  Gallup,  and 
two  years  ago,  or  a  year  ago,  questions  asked 
in  a  government-wide  poll.  But  whatever  the 
time  frame  is  that  the  member  is  putting  on 
the  question— in  say  three  months  or  six 
months— I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  poll  and 
did  not  see  it  and  therefore  I  can't  make  it 
available  to  the  member. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  undertake  discussions 
within  the  government  to  find  out  whether 
other  people  in  the  ministry  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  government  were  aware  of  such 
a  poll?  As  for  the  so-called  government-wide 
poll  that  the  minister  referred  to  as  having 
taken  place  about  a  year  ago,  if  that  was  the 
last  poll  that  was  done— which  I  am  question- 
ing—would he  share  the  results  of  that  poll, 
the  questions  and  the  answers,  with  the 
members  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Perhaps  the  mem- 
ber would  like  to  put  that  question  on  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  Treasurer  say,  as  a 
supplementary  question,  what  consultations 
took  place  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  about  the  OHIP  premium 
increase  before  it  was  put  into  the  budget? 
In  particular  can  the  Treasurer  say  whether 
he  was  aware  of  the  advice  of  the  senior 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  that  to 
raise  premiums  would  be  inequitable,  re- 
gressive and  that  the  government  should  in- 
stead look  at  means  of  finding  the  increase 
in  health  costs,  or  funding  that  through  the 
personal  income  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Normal  discussions 
take  place— and  those  discussions  go  on,  I 
suppose,  12  months  of  the  year  between 
myself  and  my  colleagues,  and  outsiders— 
perhaps  not  on  this  specific  issue— but  normal 
discussions  would  take  place  when  decisions 
have  been  reached  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
mium structure.  With  respect  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  I  have  not  seen  the 
document  which  the  member  refers  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  minister  be  more  specfic  as  to 
whether  in  the  month  or  so  prior  to  the 
budget  being  decided  upon  there  were  spe- 
cific discussions  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
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in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  their  advice 
was  that  there  was  no  visible  link  between 
health  premiums  and  the  public's  awareness 
of  the  cost  of  health  and  that  this  was  not 
the  route  that  should  be  gone  upon,  particu- 
larly since  the  health  premiums  had  been 
raised  only  two  years  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Specific  discussions, 
yes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister say  what  was  told  to  his  ministry  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  at  the  time  and 
whether  that  advice  was  taken  into  account 
in  any  way  or  whether  in  fact  the  ministry 
or  the  Treasurer  decided,  by  calculations 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope,  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  raise 
$270  million  without  having  to  bring  legis- 
lation before  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  I  have  indicated, 
these  are  thought  processes,  discussions  which 
go  on  over  a  12-month  period.  I  am  not 
going  to  pin  them  down  to  a  month  or  two 
days  or  six  weeks.  This  process  goes  on 
continually. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  question. 

Mr.  di  Santo:   Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Was  I  aware  of  the 
specific  reaction  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  some  parts  of  the  Taylor  committee  re- 
port? No. 

HYDRO  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy.  Does  the  minister 
recall  our  discussion  in  this  House  on 
February  22  of  this  year  when  he  informed 
the  House  at  that  time  that  he  was  awaiting 
Ontario  Hydro's  detailed  report  on  their 
new  load  forecast?  I  trust  the  minister  has 
now  received  this  report.  Can  he  at  this 
time  report  to  us  on  the  details  of  Hydro's 
studies  and  what  the  implications  are,  as 
far  as  the  minister  is  concerned,  for  further 
study  within  the  House  and  for  the  scheduling 
of  the  various  capital  facilities  that  are 
planned  at  present? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  quite 
correct  that  I  did  promise  this  House  in 
February  to  report  back  when  we  had  re- 
ceived the  report  from  Hydro  and  its  recom- 
mendations. That  has  now  taken  place  and  I 
intend  to  table  a  report  to  this  House  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  minister  tell  us  whether  he  received 
a  letter  that  was  referred  to  in  a  Toronto 
Star  article,  a  letter  from  chairman  Taylor  of 


Hydro,  whether  he  will  be  willing  to  share 
with  this  House  the  contents  of  that  letter 
and  whether  he  feels  he  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so?  Can  he  tell  us  whether  it  is  true 
that  Hydro  basically  has  put  the  entire  matter 
of  the  expansion  program  back  into  the  lap 
of  the  government?  If  so,  will  he  allow  the 
select  committee  to  make  that  particular 
decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  intend,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  hope  this  is  appropriate— to 
respond  to  any  specific  aspect  of  the  report 
that  I  plan  to  table  in  total  next  Monday. 
At  that  time,  I  think  all  these  questions  or 
a  good  many  of  them  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
minister  has  assured  the  House  that  the 
priority  projects  of  Hydro  will  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Porter  commission,  can  he  also  assure  us 
that  whichever  ones  with  which  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  go  ahead  will  be  subject  to 
environmental  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  indicated  some  weeks 
ago,  the  priorities  will  remain  where  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  And,  of  course,  any 
action  taken  by  Hydro  or  by  this  government 
which  comes  under  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act  obviously  will  be  covered  by  it. 
We  don't  intend  to  proceed  in  any  kind  of 
irregular  or  illegal  manner. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Do  I  take 
it  from  the  minister's  answer  that  he  is  not 
going  to  follow  through,  as  he  had  indicated 
to  the  House  at  an  earlier  date,  and  apply 
the  effect  of  the  load  forecast  to  considera- 
tion of  whether  the  Darlington  nuclear  plant 
would  come  under  the  aegis  of  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Act?  In  other  words,  is 
he  copping  out  now  or  is  he  going  to  use 
that  new  load  forecast  in  the  way  he  had 
said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Again,  that  is  a  question 
that  I  think  will  become  apparent  when  I 
table  the  report  next  Monday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  first  select 
committee  on  Hydro  spelled  out  circum- 
stances under  which,  with  a  drop  in  forecast, 
there  could  be  some  reconsideration  of  the 
expansion  of  Hydro— and  that  drop  in  fore- 
cast has  now  been  vindicated  by  events— and 
since  the  committee  was  re-established  to 
monitor  what  Hydro  has  done  and  what  the 
government  has  done  with  regard  to  its  earlier 
recommendations,  does  the  minister  not  feel 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  reveal  this  whole 
situation  before  it  is  presented  as  a  fait 
accompli  by  Hydro  and/or  the  government? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Again,  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  question  would  become  more  apparent 
when  I  table  the  report  next  Monday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  may  remind  the 
minister  then. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  minister  is  as  devious  as 
his  answer.  He  doesn't  know  any  more  than 
that. 

AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier:  In  view  of  his  comment  last  week 
that  he  would  be  holding  more  meetings  with 
the  automobile  industry  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  met  this  morning,  I  believe, 
with  the  president  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  Canada,  can  the  Premier  now  say  what 
consequences  his  meetings  may  produce  in 
terms  of  ensuring  a  better  balance  of  em- 
ployment and  of  investment  in  the  automobile 
industry  in  order  that  wet  get  a  fair  share  of 
jobs  and  production  here  in  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  last 
week,  when  he  asked  me  this  same  question 
about  meetings  with  automotive  companies, 
and  I  did  meet  this  morning  at  noon— with 
Ford  of  Canada.  The  meeting  concluded 
around  1:10.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
formation that  we  will  be  digesting,  if  I  can 
use  that  terminology,  and  it  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  we  will  present  to  the  House,  not 
in  any  voluminous  form,  some  reactions  to 
the  meetings  we  have  held  with  the  com- 
panies. 

We  have  also  scheduled  another  meeting 
with  the  UAW,  as  I  recall;  not  as  it  relates 
to  the  total  industry,  I  think  this  has  specific 
application  to  American  Motors.  Whatever 
discussions  are  held,  if  there's  anything  new 
there,  I'm  anxious  to  have  that  included.  And 
I  believe  we  are  yet  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  parts  people  as  well. 

As  soon  as  these  are  concluded,  I  will  share 
with  the  House  what  it  is  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained, and  I  think  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  then.  It's  still  a  few  days 
away  before  I'll  be  in  a  position  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  Premier  say  whether  he  is  being  a 
paper  tiger  in  talking  with  the  automobile 
companies,  or  whether  he  is  putting  any  real 
strong  and  effective  pressure  upon  them  to 
ensure  a  better  balance  of  production  and 
jobs  here  in  this  province,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  after  the  meeting  with 
Chrysler  Canada  last  week  the  Premier,  who 
had  refused  to  comment  in  the  House,  com- 
mented to  the  Windsor  Star— to  the  papers  in 


Windsor— that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surances that  they  had  given  about  the  main- 
tenance of  750  jobs  that  were  disappearing 
at  the  Tecumseh  Road  plant  and  disregarded 
the  fact  that  those  assurances  from  Chrysler 
Canada  were  based  on  the  assumptions  both 
that  the  automobile  industry  sales  remain 
strong  and  that  the  van  production  would  be 
strong  enough  to  absorb  350  workers?  Is  the 
Premier,  in  fact,  accepting  these  assurances 
without  any  criticism  from  the  companies  or 
is  he  pressing  them  toughly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  never  been  able 
to  define  a  paper  tiger.  If  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  is  asking  if  I  have 
approached  them  in  the  same  way  he  might 
approach  them,  I  think  my  answer  to  that 
question  would  probably  be  no. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Alas,  alas. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  the  Premier  would  have 
the  scars  to  prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  if  one  were 
to  ask  in  the  longer  term  whether  his  ap- 
proach or  mine  might  be  more  productive  on 
so  many  issues,  I  would  have  to  say  with  no 
prejudice  whatsoever,  that  I  prefer  the  ap- 
proach which  I  take. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  looks  that  way  in  the  mining 
industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  he  is  suggesting,  did  I 
browbeat  the  companies,  did  I  use  a  lot  of 
strong,  abusive,  unthoughtful  language- 
Mr.  Warner:  Or  did  you  cave  in? 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  give  the  facts.  Did  you 
bow  and  scrape? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  he  might  do,  I'd 
have  to  confess  to  him  that  I  didn't.  I  am 
in  the  process  of  discussing  with  the  com- 
panies, along  with  my  colleagues,  both  the 
present  situation  and  particularly  the  poten- 
tial future  investment.  I  know  that  it  will 
be  hard  for  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  understand,  but  you  don't 
necessarily  produce  this  new  investment  by 
threatening  people,  by  browbeating  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  are  your  trousers  fraying 
at  the  knees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I've  got  to  tell  you  that 
unlike  the  former  leader,  I  never  take  that 
much  notice  of  my  trousers. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Or  your  knees. 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  notice  any 
frayed  portions.  The  cuffs  may  be  a  little 
short  or  something  of  that  kind.  As  I  say 
I  have  never  been  as  conscious  of  my  wear- 
ing apparel  as  he  is.  In  fact,  I  look  at  him 
today  and  I  say  to  myself  how  conscious  he 
is. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  telling  the  Premier,  he 
is  fraying. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  only  thing  that 
is  frayed  around  here,  Stephen,  is  your 
tongue,  from  overuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  must  relate  back  to 
our  great  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  just  as  much  out  of 
order  as  the  interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  I  should  have  equal  time. 
I  think  the  former  leader  of  the  NDP  has 
been  concerned  about  attire  ever  since  the 
debate  we  had  when  his  suit  didn't  arrive 
pressed  from  the  cleaners  in  time  for  that 
momentous  occasion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  always  been  a  clothes- 
horse. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  got  two  suits  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  I  will  share  with  the  House 
the  information  that  we  have  been  obtain- 
ing. I  think  really  it  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful if  we  were  to  discuss  it  when  we 
make  a  statement  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  Did  Chrysler  give  the 
government  any  assurance  concerning  the 
400  employees  who  would  not  be  taken 
back?  I  understand  the  first  350  possibly 
were  going  into  the  panel  truck  plant  and 
the  other  400  were  being  laid  off  without 
any  definite  date  of  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  yet  an  expert 
in  this  field  and  I  don't  suppose  I  will 
ever  become  one,  but  my  impression— 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  least  I  admit  I'm 
not  an  expert,  unlike  the  member  for 
London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson)  who  thinks 
he  is.  If  the  member  were  honest  with  all 
of  us,  he  would  admit  he's  not.  He  would 
admit  he  is— 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  my  predecessor 
advised  me  always  to  be  humble.  That  is 
something  the  member  might  undertake  to 
consider  himself  on  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Premier  has  a  lot  to 
be  humble  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  know.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  says  I  have  a  lot  to  be 
humble  about.  That's  really  just  borrowing 
from  Winston  Churchill— and  he  said  it 
ever  so  much  better— and  it  had  much 
greater  application. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  turning  over 
in  his  grave  right  now. 


Mr.  Martel:  And  you  have  frayed  knees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all 
totally  out  of  order.  What  was  the  question. 
I'll  get  back  to  the  question. 

Part  of  this  does  relate— I  think  it's  fair 
to  state,  and  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  would  know  this  full  well— to 
the  market  for  the  product  of  that  company 
and  its  share  of  the  market. 

When  I  was  quoted  by  the  Windsor  Star 
I  think  I  conveyed  to  them  that  I  was  con- 
fident that,  market  conditions  being  equal, 
the  company  had  every  intention  of  rehir- 
ing the  people  who  had  been  laid  off  be- 
cause of  this  decision.  I  have  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  the  company  when  they  say  that 
the  economy  being  relatively  healthy,  Chrys- 
ler Canada  having  its  share  of  whatever  the 
automotive  market  is,  they  are  confident  the 
employment  picture  as  it  relates  to  their  em- 
ployees in  Windsor  will  be  resolved. 

But  I  confess  to  the  hon.  member,  they 
couldn't  guarantee  me,  nor  could  I  guarantee 
him  the  extent  of  the  market  in  1979,  nor 
can  I  guarantee  to  him  the  extent  of 
Chrysler's  portion  of  that  market.  I  can  only 
assume  he  is  doing  his  best— that  he  drives 
a  Chrysler  product  as  I  do. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Two  of  them.  I  can  only 
drive  one. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
for  the  Premier.  In  view  of  the  fact  UAW 
officials  from  Windsor  met  with  the  Minister 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa 
yesterday  and  he  said  that  the  basic  problem 
is  a  provincial  problem,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  UAW  people  met  with  the 
provincial  authorities  they  said  it  was  a 
federal  problem,  would  the  Premier  under- 
take to  meet  with  the  federal  officials  so 
that  the  buck-passing  would  stop?  Maybe  the 
provincial  Conservatives  would  accept  the 
blame  or  maybe  he  federal  Liberals,  but 
let's  quit  passing  the  buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  thing  about  it,  the 
hon.  member  himself  will  never  be  in  a 
position  to  accept  any  of  the  blame.  We 
understand  that,  we  accept  that,  that  is  one 
of  the- 

Mr.  Foulds:  Deal  with  the  question.  Just 
be  a  little  humble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  being  humble  and  accurate  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Premier  is  neither. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  took  his  self- 
righteous  pills  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  didn't  take   any  self-righteousness  pills,  if 
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that  is  the  supplementary  question.  I  took 
a  little  vitamin  E  and  I  took  a  little  vitamin 
C  in  the  form  of  apple  juice. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  a  little  Geritol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  answer  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I'm  not  interrupted  any 
further,  I  don't  know  what  went  on  in  the 
discussions  yesterday  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Peterson:   Geez,  you  are  loose  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  my  best  recollection 
the  discussions  we  held  with  the  UAW  re- 
lated to  Chrysler.  The  feeling  of  some  there, 
at  least,  was  that  the  problem,  if  it  relates 
to  the  auto  pact,  obviously  is  a  matter  for 
the  government  of  Canada.  We're  quite  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  them  any  time;  I  want 
to  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we're  not 
passing  the  buck  to  the  government  of 
Canada  but  we  are  also  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  situa- 
tion does  rest  within  their  area  of  responsi- 
bility and  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  himself 
understands  that. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  to  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question 
arising  out  of  his  statement  in  the  Legislature 
this  afternoon  and  the  implications  that  the 
Ontario  government  is  going  part  way  down 
the  route  of  the  federal  government's  lead  in 
imposing  restrictions  on  public  servants  with 
Bill  C-28. 

I'd  like  the  minister  to  explain  the  reference 
to  the  "obvious  importance  of  the  arbitration 
process  in  the  coming  period,"  and  to  tell  this 
House  whether  that  means  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  offer  so  little  in  the  bargain- 
ing process  with  its  public  servants  over  the 
coming  months  that  it  will,  therefore,  force 
a  very  substantial  number  of  agreements  into 
the  arbitration  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  and  all  members  of  this  House 
are  aware  that  under  the  Crown  Employees' 
Collective  Bargaining  Act  if  we  don't  reach 
agreements  the  impasse  goes  to  a  board  of 
arbitration. 

I  said  very  clearly  in  the  statement  that 
we  don't  propose  to  impose  guidelines  on 
arbitrators.  But  I  refer  the  hon  member  to 
the  budget  statement  which  said  that  the 
increase  in  direct  government  operating  costs, 
that  is,  other  than  transfer  payments,  was  to 
be  held  and  had  been  held  at  four  per  cent 
and  that  if  wage  increases  were  more  than 
four  per  cent  they  would  have  to  be  met 
either  by  a  reduction  in  other  administrative 


costs  or  a  reduction  in  staff.  That's  the  ex- 
tent of  any  comment  that  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  that  mean  that  the  government  has 
therefore  put  a  cap  of  four  per  cent  or  some 
lower  figure  on  the  offer  that  it  is  prepared 
to  make  to  public  servants,  and  how  can 
it  do  that  if  it  intends  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  the  government  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  no,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: The  implication  of  the  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  yes  and  that's  why  we're  con- 
fused on  this  side  of  the  House  by  what  the 
minister  has  got  to  say. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  nothing  new. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  member  didn't 
listen  and  he  can't  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  former  leader  isn't 
confused  at  all. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Are  the  instructions  to  arbi- 
trators which  are  contained  in  this  particular 
statement  in  the  House  today  not  a  form  of 
interference  in  the  arbitration  process?  And 
should  arbitrators,  in  fact,  not  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  independent  judgement  rather 
than  getting  this  kind  of  veiled  threat  of 
interference  from  the  government  if  they  don't 
behave  the  way  the  government  hopes  they 
will? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh,  veiled  threat,  my 
foot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld':  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
instructions  to   arbitrators   in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  the  minister  considered 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  One  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
when  he  says  the  government  considered 
legislation  and  then  says  the  government  is 
going  to  rely  on  good  sense  from  the  arbi- 
trators after  telling  them  what  the  good  sense 
would  be,  and  that  when  the  government  talks 
about  relating  compensation  to  the  level  of 
total  compensation  of  the  private  sector,  which 
is  in  line  with  the  federal  restriction  of  com- 
pensation to  the  average  level  of  comparable 
jobs  in  the  private  sector- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  making  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  these  are  specific  in- 
structions to  arbitrators  which  have  the  effect 
of  interfering  with  the  independence  of  the 
arbitration   process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  don't  agree  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  member  is  quite  aware 
that  any  negotiation  relates  to  the  ability  to 
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pay.  I   have  mentioned  that.  That  is  no  in- 
struction to  anybody. 

Psi  MIND  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  a  new  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  with  respect  to  Psi 
mind  benders  once  again.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  we  have  a  new  casualty  here  in 
Toronto?  One  Michael  Topper  was  admitted 
to  the  Queen  Street  Psychiatric  Hospital  on 
the  weekend  after  participating  in  the  In- 
ward Bound  IV  program  of  Psi,  and  given 
this  further  evidence,  can  he  give  us  any 
specific  statement  as  to  what  he  intends  to 
do  about  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows,  we  have  had  the  general 
question  and  that  particular  group  under  con- 
sideration and  investigation  for  some  time.  I 
regret  to  say  that  at  this  point  we  have  not 
reached  a  final  determination.  Basically,  with 
respect  to  that  particular  group,  the  investiga- 
tion is  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  my 
colleague  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry),  who  is  not  here  today.  The  general 
question  is  still  under  consideration  and  that 
is  generating  a  great  deal  of  interest  with 
certain  people.  I  would  hope  that  question 
could  be  resolved  and  a  determination  made 
one  way  or  another  on  that  in  the  next  very 
short  while. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
Psi  is  using  the  OPP  report  as  a  whitewash, 
would  the  minister  be  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  a  restraining 
order  be  put  out  until  something  more  positive 
is  decided  with  this  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  want  to  defer 
that  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Speaker.  Not  being 
a  lawyer,  I  don't  even  know  at  this  point 
how  one  goes  about  it  and  on  what  grounds 
one  could  obtain  a  restraining  order.  I  guess 
to  be  fair  and  to  follow  the  precepts  of  our 
judicial  system,  one  should  not  use  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  OPP  to  either  support  or 
attack  that  organization  at  this  point  in  time, 
since  the  final  determination  has  not  been 
made  as  to  whether  as  a  result  of  that  any 
legal   action   is   possible. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Final  supplementary:  Is  there 
any  validity  to  the  suggestion  that  either 
this  ministry,  or  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  or  the  Attorney  General,  has  a 
specific  plan  to  put  forward  another  in- 
vestigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Is  the  member  talking 
about  a  police  investigation? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Any  investigation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed. We  are  looking  at  the  broader  ques- 
tion rather  than  just  that  particular  organiza- 
tion to  see  if  there  is  any  further  action  that 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  of  organizations 
which,  for  financial  gain,  are  taking  advantage 
of  probably  unsuspecting  people  and  affecting 
their  mental  health. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter now  prepared  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  he  intends  to 
proceed  with  an  inquiry  of  some  sort,  and 
give  us  some  vague  notion  as  to  what  the 
frame  of  reference  of  such  an  inquiry  would 
be,  into  groups  such  as  this  one  and  perhaps 
others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  this  minister  to  discuss  with  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
and  those  who  are  dealing  with  children's 
cases  in  that  ministry  to  try  to  ascertain  the 
involvement  of  children  in  the  Psi  workings, 
whatever  they  are  doing?  I  don't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  say  that  every  minister  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  children's  services  has  a 
concern  for  some  of  the  reports  which  have 
come  to  our  attention  of  things  which  are 
being  proposed  to  and  inflicted  on  young 
people. 

TAGGART  SERVICE  LIMITED 

Mr.  Philip:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications:  Can  the 
minister  inform  the  House  what  action  he  has 
taken  since  March  28  when  I  brought  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board  may  be  an  accomplice  in 
strike-breaking  activities  by  allowing  Taggart 
Service  Limited  to  run  on  Jones  Transport 
routes  by  way  of  a  power  of  interchange 
authority,  even  though  Jones  is  involved  in  a 
legal  strike  at  this  moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question 
later  in  the  question  period,  although  I  had 
assured  the  representative  who  had  contacted 
me  from  the  Jones  union  that  I  would  not  do 
so  without  notifying  him.  He  was  notified 
today  and  as  I  see  he's  in  the  gallery  I  would 
like  to  give  the  answer. 

In  reply  to  the  question  which  was  asked 
by  the  member  for  Etobicoke— he  has  re- 
peated the  question  again  today  so  I  will 
not  read  it  out— first  of  all,  I  contacted  the 
Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  and  the 
enforcement  staff  within  my  ministry  to  get 
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the  full  details  on  the  licences  of  both  Tag- 
gart  and  their  subsidiary,  Jones. 

[2:15] 

I  have  also  asked  the  staff  from  my  minis- 
try to  investigate  the  operations  of  Jones  and 
Taggart  since  the  legal  strike  began.  Staff 
from  the  ministry  have  investigated  the  opera- 
tions of  Taggart  and  have  reviewed  a  sample 
of  395  shipments  by  Taggart  since  February 
20,  when  the  legal  strike  of  Jones  Transport 
began.  Out  of  those  395  shipments,  19  were 
delivered  legally  under  Taggart's  class  C 
authority  from  points  such  as  Pembroke  and 
others  in  eastern  Ontario  to  points  west  of 
Toronto  such  as  Welland  and  Hamilton. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  shipments 
destined  to  points  served  by  Jones  Transport 
were  delivered  legally  to  Toronto  under  Tag- 
gart's class  A  authority,  and  then  interlined 
with  some  14  other  shippers  to  such  points 
as  Guelph,  Hamilton,  Windsor,  Burlington, 
Owen  Sound  et  cetera.  Jones  Transport  nor- 
mally would  have  been  used  for  this  interlin- 
ing had  they  not  been  on  strike. 

At  no  time  has  the  power  of  interchange 
authority,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion, been  used  by  Taggart  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  investigators. 

Mr.  Philip:  By  way  of  supplementary,  have 
the  ministry's  investigations  shown  that,  per- 
haps by  coincidence,  the  application  for  the 
power  of  interchange  came  conveniently  at 
the  start  of  negotiations  by  Jones  with  its 
union?  And  is  the  minister  at  least  prepared 
to  advise  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport 
Board  to  examine  very  seriously  the  renewal 
of  an  application  if  it  is  made  on  the  expiry 
date  of  May  1,  1978,  to  ensure  that  Taggart 
is  not  using  its  power  of  interchange  to  run 
over  Jones's  lines  during  the  strike? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  think  1  indicated, 
we  have  not  been  able,  through  contact- 
ing the  board  or  through  my  investigative 
staff,  to  find  any  case  where  this  inter- 
change authority  has  been  used  since  the 
beginning  of  the  strike.  The  authority  was 
a  temporary  authority;  it  does  expire,  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  hon.  member  said,  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Whether  there  will  be  an 
application  for  renewal,  I  do  not  know. 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  being  used 
at  this  time. 

This  interchange  authority  is  only  granted 
to  sister  companies  or  subsidiary  companies 
to  allow  them  to  interchange  power  units 
during  peak  periods.  It  is  a  normal  authori- 
ty to  be  granted  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  no 
indication  at  this  time  that  that  authority 
has  been  used  for  strike-breaking  or  has 
been  abused  in  any  way. 


MUNICIPAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  a 
change  in  the  payment  scheduled  for  pro- 
vincial grants  to  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara  will  cost  the  property  taxpayers  of 
the  Niagara  region  in  excess  of  $40,000  in 
interest  payments  since,  according  to  the 
regional  finance  director,  the  region  will  be 
forced  to  borrow  the  equivalent  per  capita 
grant  for  23  days  and  the  police  grant  for 
47  days?  If  he  is  ware  of  this,  would  he 
undertake  to  advance  the  date  of  payment 
of  those  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  specifically 
aware  of  this  case.  I  will  be  glad  to  look 
into  it  and  get  back  to  the  member. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Does  the  minister 
realize  that  his  cutbacks  in  grants  to  boards 
of  education,  coupled  with  the  declining 
enrolment,  have  caused  enormous  frustra- 
tion at  Riverdale  Collegiate  here  in  Toronto 
and  at  hundreds  of  other  schools  throughout 
the  province?  Further,  since  the  decline  in 
provincial  funding  of  education  will  cause 
a  lessening  or  a  removal  of  remedial  reading 
programs,  English  as  a  second  language  and 
other  essential  academic  programs  at  River- 
dale  Collegiate  and  other  schools,  will  the 
minister  initiate  interim  funding  to  boards  so 
that  no  teachers  presently  on  staff  and  no 
programs  will  be  cut  as  the  result  of  de- 
clining enrolments  and  his  decrease  in 
funding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  I  think  we 
deserve  some  explanation.  Does  the  minister 
not  realize  that  there  are  at  least  500  teach- 
ers in  Metro  Toronto  who  could  be  fired  as 
the  combined  result  of  declining  enrolment 
and  the  government's  decreased  funding  of 
education,  and  that  since  the  government  has 
repeatedly  said  that  the  individual  educational 
needs  of  students  should  be  met,  isn't  the 
present  situation  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
minister  to  meet  previously  stated  educa- 
tional objectives?  Or  is  he  also  knuckling 
under  to  the  Treasurer's  obsession  to  balance 
the  budget  at  any  cost,  including  a  lower 
standard  of  education  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  my  friend  is  demonstrating  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   You  certainly  aren't. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  situation  at  Riverdale 
Collegiate,  of  course,  is  that  Riverdale  oper- 
ates under  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board. 
There  is  a  contract  negotiated  and  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  class  size— all  these  kinds  of 
working  conditions— are  part  of  the  negotiated 
agreement.  Metro  has  an  allocation  formula 
for  allocating  money  to  the  Toronto  board 
which  contains  certain  staffing  requirements. 
All  of  these  provisions  tie  in  together  and 
the  application  of  these  provisions,  along  with 
any  decline  in  enrolment,  sets  the  number  of 
teachers  that  each  school  will  have. 

That's  precisely  the  process  that's  been  in 
effect  in  'both  Toronto  and,  I  understand, 
North  York.  It  all  grows  out  of  the  negotiated 
agreement  and  the  various  set-ups  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board  vis-a-vis 
the  local  boards.  Therefore,  I  think  everyone 
knows  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  and 
the  question  is  whether  people  are  willing  to 
break  what  has  been  a  negotiated  agreement 
in  order  to  enrich  the  agreement;  and  is  there 
money  for  it?  I've  never  heard  it  suggested 
anywhere  that  the  reason  why  any  of  these 
teachers  are  not  going  to  be  needed  next 
year  is  because  of  the  provincial  government. 
It's  because  of  declining  enrolment— purely 
and  simply. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  answer  and  with  reference  to  River- 
dale, could  the  minister  explain  to  this  House 
whether  the  same  answer  is  applicable  to 
Brown  Elementary  School,  which  we  are  ad- 
vised will  be  closing? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Brown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  indicate  to  me 
that  Brown  School  is  closing.  Does  she  mean 
Brown  Elementary  School  on  Avenue  Road 
which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Toronto  board  a 
few  years  ago? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Closing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  Brown  Elementary  School  is  not  con- 
templating for  closing  after  all  the  con- 
troversy that  surrounded  its  rebuilding,  as  she 
knows,  and  the  great  necessity  for  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  I  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that 
it  be  closed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  has  a  good  French  immersion 
program,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  I  would  be  very 
surprised.  I've  been  communicating  with  Dan 
Leckie,  the  chairman  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education,  who's  been  indicating  to  me  the 
kinds  of  procedures  the  Toronto  board  wishes 


to  carry  out  for  certain  schools  that  may 
arrive  at  the  point  where  closing  should  per- 
haps be  considered.  They  certainly  want  to 
have  a  full  community  involvement  process 
take  place.  But  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
Brown  Elementary  School. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister seriously  suggesting  that  he  has  never 
heard  teachers'  groups  or  boards  complaining 
to  this  minister  that  a  decrease  in  provincial 
funding  for  the  total  cost  of  education  in 
this  province  from  a  level  of  61  per  cent  in 
1975  to  a  current  53  per  cent  is  causing  part 
of  the  problems  in  terms  of  cutting  back 
school  programs  and  a  dropping  off  of  teach- 
ers? Is  he  suggesting  he's  never  heard  that 
before?  Where's  he  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I've  heard  that  ex- 
plained and  put  to  me  by  teachers'  federa- 
tions, but  it's  been  more  in  the— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  And  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Wait  a  minute;  listen  to 
the  answer.  It's  been  more  in  the  context 
of  the  share  that  the  provincial  government 
would  pay.  In  other  words,  they  don't  want 
us  to  pay- 
Mr.  Foulds:  That's  exactly  what  she's  ask- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Warner:  Toronto  doesn't  get  any,  not 
a  penny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —more  money  and  the 
local  share  to  remain  the  same  in  order  that 
more  staff  and  lower  pupil-teacher  ratios  will 
result. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Your  share  is  going  down 
and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right.  But  if  our  share 

is  to  increase- 
Mr.    Martel:    It   is   supposed   to   be   going 

up.  You  promised  that  several  years  ago.  A 

great  amount— Bill  promised  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —it  means  the  local  share 
will  decrease,  not  that  there  will  be  services 
adcled  to  the  schools. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  for  the  hon.  members 
so  they  will  know.  If  we  were  to  reduce  class 
size  on  the  average  in  this  province  from  26 
to  25,  one  less  for  every  elementary  class  in 
this  province,  it  would  cost  between  $30 
million  and  $35  million.  A  reduction  of  two 
in  class  size  would  cost  $60  million,  $65 
million  or  $70  million.  That  money  would 
have  to  be  found  somewhere,  either  at  the 
local  level  or  from  us. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Your  share  is  going  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  that  will  have 
to  be  decided  after  the  committee  on  de- 
clining   enrolment   reports    is,    which    option 
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do  you  wish  to  take?  Do  the  public  of  this 
province  want  to  pay  more  taxes,  be  they 
local  taxes  or  provincial  taxes,  or  do  they 
want  to  make  do,  given  declining  enrolment, 
with  the  kind  of  system  we  have  got  and 
the  kind  of  tax  money  we  are  now  putting 
into  education? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  did  you  get  those 
figures?  They've  never  been  used  before. 

PUC  CHAIRMEN 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Since  only 
three  regionalized  areas  to  date  have  received 
new  hydro-electric  service  Acts,  could  the 
minister  tell  us  how  many  mayors  who  have 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  are  being  allowed 
to  continue  to  sit  on  public  utilities  commis- 
sions with  the  appropriate  remuneration  in 
the  remaining  regional  governments  where 
the  representation  on  those  commissions  was 
frozen  in  the  year  that  regional  government 
was  imposed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  opposite  appreciates,  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  specific  information  that  I 
have  at  my  fingertips,  but  I  shall  provide  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Epp:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  that  is  the  case,  I  wonder  if  the  minis- 
ter is  of  the  opinion  that  these  people  should 
remain  on  the  PUCs  for  an  additional  number 
of  years  if  this  legislation  to  change  the  PUCs 
to  make  them  regionalized  this  year  is  not 
going  to  be  introduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  the  policy  is  to 
have  the  members  of  the  commission  either 
elected  or  appointed.  I  will  certainly  look 
into  it  to  see  if  I  can  find  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  think  was  raised  opposite. 

LEGISLATIVE  BUILDING 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  During  consideration  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices the  other  night,  the  minister  stated  that 
while  he  approved  of  providing  adequate 
space  for  the  125  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  would  not  be  willing  to  move  to 
provide  this  building  for  that  purpose  until 
he  personally  was  assured  that  adequate  space 
was  there. 

My  question  to  the  Premier  is  this:  Is  that 
a  statement  of  government  policy?  Does  the 
minister  have  the  support  of  the  cabinet  in 
that  position?  If  so,  how  does  the  Premier 
reconcile  that  with  the  whole  underlying 
thrust  of  the  Camp  commission  which  was  to 
establish  the  independence  of  this  Legislature 


under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy  and  to  rescue 
it  from  the  partisan  whim  of  the  government 
or  any  minister? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Talk  about  partisanship! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
member    for    York    South    (Mr.    MacDonald) 
got  carried  away  a  little  bit- 
Mr.  Martel:  No,  he  didn't. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  the  Camp  commis- 
sion report. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Answer  the  question— just 
this  one  question.  Give  us  a  straight  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  his  final  observation 
that  any  sort  of  partisan  whim  would  deter- 
mine space  allocation  in  this  building.  He 
knows  that  is  not  true.  It  would  never  be 
part  of  the  thinking  of  this  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  twisting  what  I 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  look  at  some  of 
the  accommodation,  I  know  of  people  who 
have  larger  offices  in  this  building  than  the 
Premier  of  this  province,  and  they  are  not 
necessarily  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  you  answer  my  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  was  it? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  why  is  the  Premier 
wandering  around  verbally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  wasn't  wandering 
around,  except  that  the  last  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question  was  somewhat  provoca- 
tive. 

Mr.  Martel:  Even  though  it  was  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  True? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Premier  is  wandering 
again.  Get  to  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall, 
I  received  a  communication  from  you,  which 
we  are  in  the  process  of  responding  to.  1 
understand  that  you  have  also  communicated 
to  the  other  two  caucuses  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  office  accommodation.  I  know 
this  is  certainly  the  single  most  important 
priority  for  the  member  for  St.  George.  We 
certainly  are  giving  it  very  real  priority  within 
cabinet  and  we  will  have  a  reply  to  you 
just  as  soon  as  we  can.  Hopefully  we  can 
resolve  the  matter  in  a  very  constructive  and 
amicable  fashion. 

[3:00] 
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I  do  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  be 
including  in  my  reply  to  you  that  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  Premier,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  plus  some  others,  to  be 
within  this  main  building.  I  hope  there  isn't 
any  strenuous  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
member  for  York  South  to  that  being  part  of 
our  reply  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  replying  to  you  and 
at  that  time  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it.     s 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Premier  reply 
to  my  question?  Is  the  present  posture  of 
the  minister  in  stating  that  he  will  not  make 
this  building  available  until  he  personally 
is  satisfied  that  there  is  enough  space  to 
meet  the  needs  of  125  members— is  that 
government  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  the  member 
for  York  South  would  think,  if  he  assessed 
that  statement  very  carefully,  the  Minister 
of  Government  services  was  derelict  in  his 
responsibility  if  he  didn't  determine,  if  the 
decision  is  to  have  all  125  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  this  building,  that  there  is 
sufficient  physical  space  for  them.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  member  for  York  South  would 
be  the  first  on  his  feet  to  complain  if  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  weren't 
assured  that  there  was  enough  space.  I 
wasn't  there,  but  I  assume  that  is  what  the 
Minister    of    Government    Services    meant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  Premier  not  realize  that  at  least 
a  major  part  of  the  solution  lies  more  or 
less  within  his  personal  control?  Would  he 
authorize  the  removal  of  part  of  his  own 
staff  into  the  Whitney  Block  so  that  the 
members  could  have  offices  within  the  Legis- 
lative Building?  He  would,  of  course,  keep 
a  major  part  of  his  administrative  group,  but 
some  of  the  third  or  fourth  echelon  speech 
writers  could  work  over  in  the  Whitney  Block. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mem- 
bers opposite,  in  their  very  constructive 
criticisms  of  the  Premier  of  this  province, 
wonder  whether  in  fact  we  have  any  speech 
writer,  let  alone  three  or  four  at  the  lower 
echelons. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  couldn't  do  it  all  by 
yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  from  my  state- 
ments in  the  question  period  that  I  really 
don't  have  a  speech  writer. 

Interjection. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  that  my 
answers  are  as  relevant  as  are  some  questions. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  much  longer. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tomorrow  is  the  opening 
ball  game.  It  is  a  much  friendlier  atmosphere 
today  than  a  couple  of  days  ago  this  week. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  Lome  Henderson  your 
speech  writer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  I'm  like  the 
hon.  member  when  he  was  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He  didn't  divide  his  staff  when 
he  was  in  that  position  of  responsibility  say- 
ing, "You  are  at  a  lower  echelon  than  you 
are." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  How  do  you  divide  two 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  my  staff  are  equal. 
They  are  all  of  equal  competence  and  im- 
portance to  me.  I  certainly  don't  think  you 
would  want  me  to  discriminate  against  any 
of  my  staff  by  saying,  "Some  of  you  can  be 
here  and  some  of  you  can  be  there."  So  I 
think  the  member  would  understand  if  I 
said  no.  I  really  think  the  staff  of  the  Premier's 
office  and  the  cabinet  office  should  remain 
within  this  building. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  the  only  area  where 
there  was   the   possibility   of  a   solution. 

Mr.  Martel:  Article  43  of  the  provisional 
rules  says  "it  is  noted  that  the  government 
will  make  known  its  position  on  the  proposal 
that  Mr.  Speaker  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
full  Legislative  building  following  the  presen- 
tation of  the  final  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee." In  view  of  the  fact  that  was  tabled 
well  over  a  year  ago,  doesn't  the  Premier 
think  it  is  time  he  stopped  playing  games 
with  us  and  gave  this  Legislature  an  answer? 
Which  his  House  leader  undertook? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  com- 
pletely serious  in  all  of  my  answers  to  in 
any  way  indicate  our  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  to 
make  him  think  twice  about  suggesting  that 
we  weren't  interested  in  finding  a  solution. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  in  no  hurry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certain  solutions  have 
been  suggested.  We  have  not  achieved 
unanimity,  as  I  understand  it.  If  we  had, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouldn't  have  had  the  letter 
I  did  from  you.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  reply  to  that  letter.  I  expect 
that  hopefully  we  will  have  the  matter  re- 
solved. I  know  how  anxious  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber  is  to  have  a  larger  office,  windows,  cur- 
tains, snow-shoe  broadloom— 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  windows.  You  are 
wrong  again.  I  have  two  windows. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Desk,  chairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —television  sets,  and 
what  have  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  want  the  same  office 
that  the  Premier  has.  I  just  want  a  workable 
office.  You  have  all  those  facilities.  None 
of  us  have  those  trappings.  Just  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  he  doesn't  want 
the  same  office  as  I  have.  He  will  never 
have  it.  1  know  he  still  wants  the  presi- 
dent's office  at  Inco  or  Denison.  He  told  me 
that  in  Sudbury,  and  I  know  it  is  true- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member— 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  will  try  to  get 
it  for  the  member  some  day. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  the  trappings.  I 
don't  want  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  sure  this  question 
period  is  an  improvement  over  Tuesday's. 

RONDEAU  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Mr.  McGuigan:  My  question  is  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  I  wish  he  would  refer  this  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller).  With  regard  to  Rondeau  Provincial 
Park,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  combined  entrance  and  exit  to  the  park 
and  a  congested  commercial  area  outside  of 
the  gate,  would  the  minister  agree  that  this 
creates  a  very  real  problem  to  collect  the 
50  cents  per  day  entrance  fee  from  the  re- 
sidents of  350  leased  cottages  who  are 
located  in  the  park?  Would  the  minister  also 
recognize  that  there  are  two  churches  and 
various  sports  clubs  on  the  park  grounds 
which  draw  citizens  from  outside  the  park? 
Would  the  minister  consider  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent annual  vehicle  permit  and  waive  the 
50  cent  daily  fee  for  certain  entrants  to 
the  park,  including  the  lessees  and  church- 
goers and  members  of  the  sports  club? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  that  question  as  notice  and  I 
will  have  the  reply  for  the  member  in  the 
near  future. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Would  the  minister,  in 
her  ongoing  studies  of  the  minimum  wage, 
include  a  study  of  the  number  of  workers 
in  liquor-serving  establishments  whose  pay 
is  at  or  near  the  minimum  wage?  In  order 


to  establish  if  the  differential  minimum 
wage  for  those  workers  is  in  fact  discrimin- 
atory against  women  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code, 
as  is  alleged  by  the  waitresses'  action  com- 
mittee, who  have  sent  briefs  to  her  on  this 
subject,  would  she  also  include  in  the  study 
what  proportion  of  those  workers  are 
women? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  have  to  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  it  is  impossible  that  the  concept  of 
the  minimum  wage,  which  is  universally 
applied  to  those  individuals  who  are  paid  at 
that  level,  could  be  discriminatory.  There 
may,  in  fact,  be  some  employers  who 
practise  discriminatory  practices  and  if  that 
is  happening  then  most  certainly  the  em- 
ployment standards  branch  of  my  ministry 
would  be  interested  in  knowing.  It's  an  in- 
teresting suggestion  and  I  will  most  cer- 
tainly take  it  into  consideration  in  our 
studies. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  also  study  their  allega- 
tion that  a  great  number  of  waitresses  per- 
form set-up  and  clean-up  services  without 
any  pay  and  that  this  is  also  a  section 
of  the  minimum  wage  legislation  that  should 
be  looked  into  regarding  them?  I  also  ques- 
tion her  argument  that  it  is  not  discrim- 
inatory if  the  great  majority  of  women 
are  affected  by  this  differential  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  should  know  that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  of  the  concern  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Waitress  Action  League. 
They  did,  in  fact,  communicate  that  specific 
concern  about  set-up  and  clean-up  in  their 
letter  to  me  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation which  the  employment  standards 
branch  will  be  looking  at.  Whether  indeed 
it  will  be  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  validity 
of  the  minimum  wage  as  a  social  tool  I 
would  really  be  unprepared  to  say.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  inappropriate  in  that  area  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  are  always  unpre- 
pared. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  But  I  would  repeat 
that  the  minimum  wage  is  not  a  discrimina- 
tory action  nor  a   discriminatory  concept. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  discriminates  against 
anyone  who  receives  it. 

DURHAM  REGISTRY  OFFICE 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the   Minister  of  Consumer  and 
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Commercial  Relations.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  this  morning  in  the  town 
of  Durham  that  the  government  has  decided 
to  close  the  Durham  registry  office  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations'  official,  Mr.  McCutcheon, 
admitted  that  there  was  no  cost  study  done 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  savings;  and 
in  view  of  the  admission  that  they  did  not 
contact  any  of  the  area  lawyers,  surveyors,  or 
municipalities  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the 
closure  on  all  of  the  30,000  people  in  the 
area  it  serves,  would  the  minister  agree  to  do 
nothing  further  on  the  closure  until  a  complete 
public  study  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of 
the  possible  closure  in  the  area  it  serves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  there  will  be  no 
further  studies. 

Mr.  McKessock:  A  supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Durham  is  centrally  located 
in  the  county  of  Grey  and  that  the  registry 
office  in  Arthur  has  just  hired  a  new  registrar, 
even  though  Arthur  has  over  1,000  fewer 
registries  per  year  and  $20,000  less  intake 
per  year  than  the  registry  office  in  Durham, 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  Durham 
office  should  be  scheduled  for  closure  with 
this   in   mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No;  we  obviously 
make  these  decisions  on  the  basis  of  where 
the  business  can  be  handled. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  could  be  handled  anywhere 
where— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  think  the  member 
knows,  the  business  out  of  Durham  will  be 
handled  in  the  Owen  Sound  land  registry 
office,  which  is  very  capable  of  handling  the 
caseload.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  throughout 
Ontario  there  are  instances  in  which  registry 
offices  are  simply  located  close  enough  to  each 
other  that  a  point  in  time  comes  when  one 
has  to  start  to  look  at  consolidation  of  these 
services. 

The  member  knows  that  there  will  be  essen- 
tially no  loss— not  essentially;  there  will  be  no 
loss  in  jobs,  no  loss  in  employment;  the 
people  affected  will  be  offered  jobs  in  the 
Owen  Sound  office.  He  also  knows  that  while 
admittedly  some  lawyers  will  have  to  travel 
a  little  greater  distance  to  have  access  to  the 
Owen  Sound  office,  I  think  he  would  agree 
if  the  government  is  serious  about  saving 
money,  consolidation  of  services  and  increased 
productivity,  that  this  is  a  very  good  place 
to   start. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Priorities  you  don't  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  tell  little 
Caesar  over  there— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  takes  one  to  know 
one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  Owen  Sound  doesn't 
want  to  handle  the  business  from  Durham. 
They  can  handle  their  own  affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   They  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  going  too  far  in  the 
regional  decentralization  of  your  powers. 
Leave  us  alone  up  there  and  mind  your  own 
business. 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  you  get  the  question, 
Larry? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  sense  any  question 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Unlike  the  member, 
I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  people  working 
in  the  Owen  Sound  registry  office  and  I  think 
they  are  capable  of  handling  their  own  work 
from  the  Durham  office. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Sit   down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  I  think  more 
of  their  abilities  and  capabilities  than  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  goes  the  whole 
registry  office— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  whole  thing  is 
going  to  go  to  Durham. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  we  had  an  original  ques- 
tion and  three  supplementaries  on  every  regis- 
try office  in  the  province- 
Mr.  McKessock:  Is  the  minister  aware  how 
far  it  is  from  Mount  Forest  to  Owen  Sound? 
Owen  Sound  is  right  up  against  Georgian 
Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean,  right 
up  against  Georgian  Bay? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  also  up  against 
Eddie   Sargent,   and   that's   worse. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  minister  stated  there 
would  be  no  further  studies  done. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  your  act  together. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Would  the  minister  pro- 
vide for  me  copies  of  the  documents  to  show 
the  cost-saving  studies  he  has  done  and  also 
supply  to  me  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of 
staff  presently  in  each  of  the  land  registry  and 
land  title  offices  in  Ontario? 

Mr.   Peterson:    Off  the  top  of  your  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  be  happy  to 
supply  that  information.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
was   available  last  fall  in  my  estimates  and 
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the  total  complement  for  the  land  registry 
system  was  available  at  that  time  as  well. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  wasn't  important  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  should  also  point 
out  for  the  other  members  of  the  House  who 
aren't  as  familiar  with  it  as  the  member  for 
Grey  that  the  total  complement  in  that  regis- 
try office  is  three;  three  permanent  and  one 
contract.  So  there  are  only  those  four  posi- 
tions involved.  I  think  the  hon.  member  would 
agree— certainly  his  party  ought  to  agree- 
that  if  we're  serious  about  cutting  costs  we 
have  to  begin  to  look  at  these  types  of  offices. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Three  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  we  aren't  going  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  registry  offices  that  have 
only  three  employees  and  a  very  small  case- 
load, then  we're  never  going  to  be  able  to 
get  serious  about  consolidation  of  services. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  do  you  always  have  to 
do  it  to  Grey  county? 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  should  cut  four  of  your 
cabinet. 

MOBILE  HOME  PARKS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions: I  wonder  if  the  minister,  along  with  his 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Bennett),  is  aware  of  the  practice  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  area  where  apparently  there  is 
collusion  between  the  mobile  home  sellers 
and  the  owners  of  the  mobile  home  parks 
that,  even  though  there  are  spaces  available 
in  the  mobile  home  parks,  such  spaces  are 
not  made  available  unless  someone  buys  a 
new  mobile  home  from  one  of  the  mobile 
home  vendors  in  Thunder  Bay?  Could  he 
investigate  that  situation  to  see  if  there  is 
unethical  business  practice  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'd  be  happy  to  look 
into  that  for  the  member  and  report  back. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  he,  along  with  his  colleague,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing,  investigate  the  allegation 
that  I  believe  has  been  made  in  the  press  in 
Thunder  Bay  today,  that  such  spaces  magi- 
cally do  become  available  if  an  unreceipted 
$2,000  is  paid  to  the  mobile  home  vendors? 
A  lot  also  becomes  available  if  a  new  home 
is  bought  from  the  vendor  by  the  person 
seeking  a  lot,  who  also  has  to  trade  in  his 
original  or  presently-owned  mobile  home. 

[3:15] 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  tenant  protection, 
Tory  style. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  from  some  of  the 
things  the  member  has  said  laterally  it  sounds 
to  me  like  there  may  be  subject  matter  for 
some  Criminal  Code  investigations  rather  than 
consumer  business  practice.  However,  we  will 
be  happy  to  look  into  it  and  if  there  is  any 
part  that  violates  our  Business  Practices  Act 
or  any  consumer  legislation  we'll  take  the 
appropriate  action.  As  I  said,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  Unlike  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  I  don't 
read  the  Thunder  Bay  press  every  morning. 
But  we'll  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Neither  does  he,  actually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  he  does. 

AERIAL  SPRAYING 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  it  sensible? 

Mr.   T.  P.  Reid:    They're  always  sensible. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  will  teach  you  to  walk 
in  here. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Could  he  share  with  the 
House  his  aerial  spraying  program  for  the 
forests  of  the  province  of  Ontario?  What 
chemicals  will  he  be  using  to  fight  spruce 
budworm  particularly  in  the  province?  Will 
he,  in  fact,  be  using  a  chemical  that  he  has 
used  in  the  past,  fenitrothian,  which  has 
been  banned  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
can't  comment  on  the  chemicals  being  used 
in  that  program.  I've  read  a  fair  amount  of 
detail  on  fenitrothion  and  if  that's  the  one 
that's  related  to  Reyes  syndrome,  or  is 
alleged  to  be  related  to  it,  I  would  rather 
talk  to  my  staff.  I  have  seen  some  papers 
on  this. 

In  Ontario  we  don't  have  a  great  deal 
of  balsam  fir  relative  to  the  other  types  of 
trees.  It  was  felt  we  would  be  better  off 
not  to  spray  at  all  on  some  of  the  areas. 
We  tried  some  around  Thunder  Bay.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  10,000  acres  one  year  of 
spruce  budworm  and  80,000  acres  the  year 
after  we  sprayed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  Warner:  A  point  of  privilege.  The 
rules  do  specify  that  I  should  raise  the 
matter   immediately   at   the   end   of  question 
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period.  I'm  dissatisfied  with  an  answer  given 
earlier  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
wish  to  debate  the  matter  later. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  too  bad.  We 
will  get  you  a  crying  towel,  David. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  really  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  am  just  trying  to  follow  the 
rules,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  member  doesn't 
even  know  the  rules. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  minister  will  be  late 
getting  home  tonight. 

[Later] 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  serve  notice  under  the  standing  orders 
that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer  to 
my  question  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  I  seek  to  raise  the  issue  tonight  after 
the   adjournment  of  regular  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  standing  order 
number  28,  the  member  for  Searborough- 
Ellesmere  and  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
have  given  notice  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  answer  to  their  question  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  concerning  de- 
clining enrolment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  by  unanimous  agreement  this  will  be 
dealt  with  next  Tuesday  night  as  opposed 
to  this  evening.  Is  that  understood?  So 
ordered. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McKessock  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
62,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment planning  area  to  include  only  those 
lands  included  in  the  scarp  and  in  the  scarp 
protection  area  described  in  the  maps  in 
schedule  A  accompanying  the  preliminary 
proposals  issued  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  Commission  on  February  14,  1978. 

The  bill  places  the  authority  to  issue 
development  permits  in  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  or  a  municipality  as  the 
minister  may  determine.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  an  appeal  for  a  decision  of  the 
issuing  body  arising  from  an  application  for 
a  development  permit  may  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  upon 
application,    a   development   permit   shall   be 


issued  for  any  existing  lots  as  of  February 
14,  1978,  unless  the  government  of  Ontario 
gives  notice  that  it  intends  to  acquire  that 
lot  at  its  fair  market  value  within  one  year 
of  the  date  upon  which  the  application  was 
made. 

ONTARIO  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGES  ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  63, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Official  Languages 
of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  identical 
to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  and 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the  French 
language  an  official  language  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

ANSWERS  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  and  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Welch,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  20,  23  and  24  standing  on  the 
notice  paper.   (See   appendix,   page   1518). 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Laughren  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
46,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  for  up  to  20  minutes,  or  he  may  reserve 
any  portion  of  it  for  a  windup. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  attempt  to  reserve  a  portion  of  my 
remarks  to  wrap  up  the  debate  when  other 
members  have  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

This  bill  is  very  direct,  very  straight- 
forward and  it  accomplishes  three  basic  things. 
First  of  all,  it  increases  and  indexes  the  level 
of  benefits  for  injured  workers  and  their  de- 
pendants. Second,  it  establishes  a  new  way 
of  computing  the  maximum  earnings  on  which 
the  level  of  compensation  is  paid.  Third,  it 
increases  the  level  of  benefits  to  dependants 
and  establishes  a  five-year  period  before  the 
level  of  benefits  is  reduced. 

This  bill  is  absolutely  necessary.  It's  critical- 
ly necessary  at  this  time,  primarily  because 
of  the  inexcusable,  deliberate  and  if  I  might 
dare  say  it,  malicious  delay  on  the  part  of 
this  government  in  bringing  in  any  increases 
for  injured  workers  since  July  1975.  It  is 
simply  unacceptable  for  almost  a  three-year 
period  for  injured  workers  to  pay  a  price 
that   the   rest   of   us   simply   would  not   pay, 
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and  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  imposing  that 
burden  on  injured  workers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  did  some  checking  on  what's  happened 
to  the  dollar  since  that  time— and  I  know  that 
my  colleague  from  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Lupu- 
sella)  is  going  to  talk  about  this  as  well— 
and  I  looked  at  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  dollar  since 
1961.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  WCB 
dollar— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Is  that  different  from 
some  other  kind  of  dollar? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is.   Let  me  tell  the  minister  why. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Non-taxable.  Non- 
taxable. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
just  be   quiet  and  listen  for  a  change? 

Mr.  Germa:  It's  only  a  75-cent  dollar  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Even  if  we  assume  the 
WCB  dollar  was  worth  $1  when  it  started 
out,  even  if  we  start  with  the  assumption 
that  in  1969  it  was  worth  $1,  since  then 
there  have  been  some  increases.  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  consumer  price  index 
deflator  that  Statistics  Canada  works  with. 
I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  increases 
in  the  level  of  pensions,  the  legislated  in- 
creases, since  then.  And  the  value  of  the 
WCB  dollar,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  has  gone  down  in  the  following  man- 
ner from  1961  and  in  each  succeeding  year. 

Starting  at  $1  in  1961,  and  I'll  round  these 
off  to  even  cents,  it  was  worth  98  cents,  the 
next  year,  then  97,  then  95,  93,  89,  86,  83, 
79,  77,  75,  71,  66  cents.  In  1974  there  was  an 
increase  and  it  bumped  up  to  77  cents.  There 
was  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  July  1975,  and 
it  jumped  up  to  77  cents  and  dropped  down 
to  72.  In  1977  it  was  worth  less  than  67  cents, 
a  little  over  66  cents,  and  now  it  is  even 
lower. 

That  is  what  has  happened  to  the  WCB 
dollar,  which  is  considerably  less  than  any- 
body else's  dollar  because  other  people  have 
had  increases  in  their  level  of  income,  the 
injured  workers  of  this  province  have  not.  We 
cannot  ask  the  injured  workers  of  this  prov- 
ince to  pay  a  price  we  would  not  pay.  It  is 
very  strange  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
a  Conservative  government  would  contradict 
the  whole  theory  of  what  the  work  ethic  is 
all  about  and  penalize  people  who  get  injured 
as   a  result  of  being  in  the  work  force. 

It's  true.  What  you  are  doing  is  penalizing 
people  who  get  injured. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Your  logic  escapes  me, 
totally. 


Mr.  Laughren:  My  logic  escapes  you? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  don't  have  any 
logic. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  injured  workers  are 
being  asked  to  pay  a  price  that  the  minister 
and  I  do  not  have  to  pay.  Namely,  we 
have  negotiated  increases  in  our  incomes. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  not  what  you 
just  said. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  it  isn't.  Read  it 
again. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Since  1969  the  injured 
workers  of  this  province  have  paid  a  price 
in  a  devalued  dollar  that  the  rest  of  us 
have  not  paid,  because  the  rest  of  us  have 
had  negotiated  increases,  one  way  or  another, 
in  our  incomes.  The  injured  workers  have  had 
such  small  increases  in  1974  and  1975  that 
the  value  of  their  purchasing  dollar  has  gone 
from  $1  down  to  somewhere  around  65 
cents  at  this  point.  Those  are  statistically 
correct  figures  and  the  minister  simply  can- 
not deny  that. 

I  know  why  it  happened.  There  is  a 
tremendous  lobby  in  effect  in  this  province, 
and  the  minister  has  caved  in  to  it  as  no 
previous  Minister  of  Labour  has,  in  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  right.  Dead  on. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure,  they  talk  to  us  too, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  see  it  in  the  occupa- 
tional health  field,  and  we  see  it  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  field  as  well.  The 
argument  always  used  is  if  you  increase  the 
assessment  on  employers  you  will  increase 
their  costs  and  they  will  become  less  com- 
petitive. That's  the  argument  used;  that's 
the  argument  the  minister  has  bought  holus- 
bolus  from  the  employers  of  this  province, 
rather  than  taking  the  view  that  the  best  way 
to  lower  the  assessment  of  compensation  on 
employers  is  to  have  a  lower  accident  rate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  that  is  not  happen- 
ing. 

The  statistics  I  have  show  the  number  of 
claims  for  lost  time  for  10,000  workers  in 
this  province  has  gone  up  steadily,  using 
the  same  years,  1961  to  1976.  In  1961,  the 
number  of  claims  for  lost  time,  not  just 
claims  for  medical  aid  and  so  forth,  has  gone 
up  from  319  per  10,000  workers  in  1961, 
to  445  claims  per  10,000  workers  in  1976. 
That  information  was  received  from  the 
Workmen's   Compensation   Board. 

It  is  not  as  though  things  were  getting 
better  and  workers  were  just  getting  more 
out  of  the  system.   It's  a  case  of  more  and 
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more  lost-time  accidents  in  the  province  for 
the  number  of  workers.  That's  why  the 
assessment  is  going  up.  You  simply  cannot 
ask  the  injured  workers  in  this  province  to 
pay  that  price.  You  cannot  ask  them  to 
absorb  the  increased  cost  of  increased  in- 
juries. That's  not  right. 

[3:30] 

This  bill  would,  in  September  of  each  year, 
automatically  implement  a  review  process. 
That  review  would  be  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If  10  per  cent  of  the  people  who  claim 
compensation  earned  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum wage  rate  on  which  compensation  is 
computed— for  example,  $15,000  under  the 
present  system— if  it  jumped  to  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  that  category 
then  by  January  1  the  maximum  would  in- 
crease in  increments  of  $1,000.  So  if  it 
jumped  to  11  per  cent,  we  would  make  the 
necessary  adjustment  to  ensure  that  it 
dropped  below  10  per  cent  and  the  maxi- 
mum would  then  be  $16,000  or  $17,000, 
whatever  the  case  may  be. 

It's  a  form  of  indexing  and  it's  appropri- 
ately charged  to  the  number  of  workers 
who  get  injured  in  any  given  year.  That's 
what's  important.  If  high-income  workers 
are  the  ones  who  are  getting  injured— bonus 
miners,  people  in  construction,  high-steel 
riggers— then  surely  it's  most  appropriate  that 
they  be  compensated  in  like  kind  when  they 
do  get  injured.  It's  not  right  that  they  be 
penalized. 

The  other  thing  this  bill  does  is  adjust 
the  level  of  benefits  which  workers  receive 
twice  yearly,  on  January  1  and  on  July  1. 
We  believe  the  proper  index  base  is  the 
average  industrial  wage  for  Ontario  during 
the  previous  six  months,  as  shown  by  the 
industrial  composite  average  weekly  wage 
and  salary  for  Ontario.  That,  of  course,  is 
computed  and  published  by  Statistics  Canada. 
We  believe  the  first  adjustment— and  this 
is  built  into  and  stated  specifically  in  the 
bill— should  go  back  to  July  1,  1975,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  latest  increase. 

I  know  the  minister  will  claim  there's  a 
study  going  on  to  determine  what  the  level 
of  increase  should  be,  but  we've  been  hear- 
ing that  for  a  year  now  and  that's  simply 
not  good  enough.  It's  not  right  that  injured 
workers  should  receive  a  benefit  at  the  whim 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  of  this  Legis- 
lature. That's  not  right.  The  way  it  is  now, 
the  Act  must  be  amended  every  time  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  level  of  benefits. 

There  are  too  many  things  that  can  inter- 
fere with  justice.  There  are  too  many  ob- 
stacles   in    the    way    of    justice    under    this 


system.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  have  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  and  even  the  pre- 
judices of  a  Minister  of  Labour  who  sees 
that  the  interests  of  the  employer  should 
come  first.  Things  like  the  timing  of  elec- 
tions, the  pressures  of  work  and  the  order 
of  business  in  this  Legislature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abort  justice  for  injured  workers. 
That  simply  should  not  be  allowed.  This 
amendment  makes  increases  automatic,  as 
does  the  section  dealing  with  the  ceiling  of 
benefits. 

Another  important  part  of  this  bill  deals 
with  benefits  to  dependents  when  an  injured 
worker  dies  as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  an 
illness.  At  the  present  time,  and  I'm  sure 
the  minister  is  aware  of  this,  the  level  of 
benefits  for  a  widow,  for  example,  is  $286 
a  month.  That  borders  on  the  criminal,  and 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  lifestyle  of  the 
family  before  death.  It's  a  mean  and  stingy 
level  of  benefits  for  dependants.  This  bill 
would  raise  the  level  of  benefits  to  $400  a 
month  for  the  spouse  and  $100  for  each 
dependant  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

We  believe  when  a  worker  dies  and 
leaves  a  family,  the  social  dislocation,  eco- 
nomic insecurity  and  emotional  burden  is  a 
big  enough  price  to  pay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  too  big,  and  to  compound  the 
problem  with  the  existing  policy  of  this 
government  is  simply  immoral.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something;  Mr.  Speaker,  it  speaks 
volumes  about  the  social  policies  of  this 
government. 

The  members  will  recall  that  when  the 
Throne  Speech  was  brought  down  earlier 
this  year  there  was  a  statement  in  it  about 
the  interest  of  this  government  in  strength- 
ening family  ties,  strengthening  the  family 
unit  in  this  province.  There  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  the  family  unit  than  the 
policies  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  in  this  province,  and  the  Minister  of 
Labour  must  bear  responsibility  for  that.  I 
don't  know  how  she  can  sit  there  with 
this  kind  of  policy  for  the  dependants  of 
workers  who  die  and  listen  to  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne  that  says  the  government  is  in- 
terested in  strengthening  the  family  unit 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  contra- 
dictory and  the  board,  through  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  perpetuates  a  system  that  is  de- 
structive of  family  unity. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging dependants  to  become  integrated 
back  into  society  and  into  the  work  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  there 
needs  to  be  time  to  do  that,  which  is  why 
there  is  a  section  in  this  bill  requiring  the 
board  to  continue  paying  a  level  of  benefits 
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to  dependants  as  though  the  worker  were 
still  alive;  the  same  level  of  benefits  that 
they  were  receiving  before  the  death  of  the 
worker  for  a  period  of  five  years,  assuming 
that  the  dependant's  benefit  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  level  that  the  worker  was 
receiving  when  he  or  she  was  alive. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  bill  because  it  allows  time  for 
the  dependant,  the  spouse,  to  take  any  up- 
grading courses  they  may  want  to  take, 
to  go  back  to  school  perhaps,  to  allow  the 
children  to  reach  an  age  where  babysitting 
arrangements  can  be  made  much  more 
easily.  We  think  that  all  in  all  that  is  a 
good  part  of  the  bill,  a  very  constructive 
part  of  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  not  only  does  it  im- 
prove benefits  for  the  dependants  but  has 
an  encouragement  in  it  to  integrate  people 
back  into  the  work  force,  back  into  society. 
There  is  a  real  incentive  there.  It  gives  them 
time  to  do  it.  We  believe  that  that  is  a 
very  humane  and  a  very  practical  way  of 
going  about  it. 

There  is  a  different  lifestyle,  and  we  have 
seen  our  share  of  these  problems  in  the 
Sudbury  basin,  where  a  young  miner  with 
a  young  family,  is  killed,  and  it  places  an 
enormous  burden  upon  the  family.  This 
would  allow  that  family  time  to  collect  it- 
self, to  arrange  a  different  kind  of  lifestyle 
while  all  the  time  aiming  to  get  back  into 
the  work  force  and  become  integrated  again. 
The  present  arrangement  is  simply  unaccept- 
able. 

Finally,  we  in  this  party  do  not  pretend 
that  Bill  46  is  going  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
board  could  not  possibly  be  solved  with 
legislation;  we  know  that.  That  was  evident 
when  the  Compensation  Board  appeared  be- 
fore the  standing  committee  of  this  House  a 
month  or  so  ago.  I  have  never  seen  a  servant 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  behave  in  the  way 
the  chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  did  on  the  day  that  he  appeared  before 
the  standing  committee. 

He  was  blatandy  and  offensively  partisan. 
The  minister  was  part  and  party  to  it.  There 
was  even  one  attempt  to  deny  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  had  said  something  to  my 
colleague  from  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr. 
Warner)  when  some  of  us  clearly  heard  him 
say  it.  He  finally  admitted  he  had  said  it. 
But  we  know  we  cannot  legislate  that;  we 
know  we  cannot  legislate  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Starr,  we  do  not  have  that  power.  That  is 
why  we  have  no  illusions  that  this  bill,  even 
if  the  government  members  support  it— which 


I  very  much  hope  they  do— will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  board,  because  there  are  not 
only  very  serious  administrative  problems  but 
attitudinal  problems  of  the  board  that  must 
be  resolved  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  jus- 
tice at  all  for  injured  workers  in  the  province. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  does  not  carry 
out  all  the  adjudication  with  claims,  he  does 
not  determine  the  level  of  benefits;  never- 
theless, I  believe  that  he  sets  the  tone  at 
the  Compensation  Board,  and  that  will  be 
followed  by  people  in  the  organization.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  unfortunately  will  not  deal 
with  that  problem  and  appears  to  be  a  partner 
in  the  whole  process  of  demeaning  injured 
workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  know  that  a  compassionate  and  prop- 
erly motivated  board  would  solve  a  lot  of 
those  administrative  problems.  Just  a  very 
simple  matter  such  as  giving  the  benefit  of 
doubt  to  injured  workers  would  go  a  long 
way  to  solving  a  lot  of  the  problems  we 
complain  about  every  year  when  the  board 
appears  before  the  standing  committee. 

Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  give  the 
benefit  of  doubt  to  injured  workers.  I  was 
amazed  when  the  minister  or  someone  from 
the  government  side  interjected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  that  the  dollar  was  tax 
free.  I  will  tell  the  minister  something:  Right 
now  workers  receive  a  maximum  of  75  per 
cent  when  they  are  totally  disabled  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $15,000  a  year.  I  believe  it 
should  be  100  per  cent  tax  free.  Unlike  the 
other  system  out  there— the  tort  system  I 
believe  they  call  it— there  is  compensation  for 
pain  and  suffering.  With  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  there  is  no  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
humane,  a  very  sensible  way  of  making  that 
up— and  God  knows  we  don't  want  to  go 
to   the  tort  system  with  compensation— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  are  times  when 
I  wonder  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh  no,  never.  There  is  an 
alternative,  but  I'll  get  to  that  in  a  moment. 

But  the  one  way  of  making  up  for  the 
inability  of  the  worker  to  obtain  anything 
for  pain  and  suffering  would  be  to  have  a 
level  of  benefits  that  was  100  per  cent  and 
tax  free.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
believe  there  are  some  legal  eagles  in  the 
chamber  now.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  there  is 
a  settlement  for  pain  and  suffering  that  the 
settlement  is  tax  free?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bolan:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh  well,  the  lawyer  from 
Nipissing  knows.  He  has  been  on  the  de- 
fensive lots  of  times. 
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That's  a  fact.  So  why  do  we  not  have  the 
same  principle  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  is  usually  some  cause 
of  negligence  involved.  It  is  not  just  open 
and  shut  the  way  you  are  talking— It  doesn't 
make  any  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  just  heard  from 
the  right  wing  rump  of  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Say  it  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  shall  see  where  the 
Liberals  stand  on  this. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  is  the  voice  of  the 
contractors. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Anyway,  this  amendment 
doesn't  solve  the  attitudinal  problem,  and  it 
doesn't  solve  another  problem.  I  appreciate 
that.  It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  doesn't  solve  the 
problem  of  the  adversary  system  we  have  in 
compensation  in  the  province.  We  know  that 
now  it  is  the  worker  against  the  employer 
who  is  represented  by  the  Compensation 
Board.  We  know  that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  hogwash. 
Mr.  Laughren:  It  can  be  no  other  way 
when  the  board  is  totally  funded  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  province.  You  know  it,  and  I 
know  it,  and  every  injured  worker  in  the 
province  understands  it.  That  is  why  there 
is  such  suspicion  of  the  board  by  injured 
workers  all  across  this  province.  We  think 
that  that  adversary  system  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chairman  of  the 
Compensation  Board  agrees  with  us.  I  almost 
reassessed  my  position  when  he  agreed  with 
me.  He  said,  "Yes,  you  are  right."  There 
needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  social  insurance 
system  in  Ontario  such  as  they  have  in  New 
Zealand.  He  said  that  is  what  we  need  here, 
so  there  is  compensation  paid  to  people  re- 
gardless of  where  they  are  injured  and  irre- 
spective of  fault.  It  would  be  funded  in  a 
similar  way;  employers  would  pay  their  share 
—individuals  would  pay  their  share- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  con- 
clude. It  is  not  enough  to  sit  and  wait  for 
the  minister's  self-serving  committees  to  report 
to  her.  It  is  time  to  act  now,  and  we  can  do 
that  by  approving  this  bill,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  approval  of  all  members  of  this 
chamber. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  my  understanding  that 
debate  on  second  reading  was  debate  on  the 


principle  of  the  bill,  not  designed  as  per- 
sonal and  slanderous  attack  upon  public  ser- 
vants who  most  frequently  cannot  defend 
themselves— 

Mr.  Wildman:  Is  that  parliamentary? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —nor  upon  those  indi- 
viduals who  work  within  an  agency  which 
has  since  1916  served  very  well  the  working 
people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Michael  Starr  has  not 
served  well. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Not  Michael  Starr. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Withdraw  that  word  slander. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  spite  of  the  some- 
what vitriolic  nature  of  the  personal  attacks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt— slightly 
more  restrained  than  he  usually  is,  because 
he  tends  to  write  all  of  his  letters  and  slather 
his  tongue  with  vitriol  on  a  daily  basis  — 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  was  most  restrained 
Mr.  Lupusella:  You  should  resign. 
Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    —I    should    like    to 
comment  on  Bill  46  as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  not  being  very  nice. 
Mr.  Wildman:  Boy,  you  are  a  nice  person. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
to  amend  the  Workmen's  Compensation- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  parlia- 
mentary? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
used  any  language  that  wasn't  parliamentary, 
have  I? 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  said  slander. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Please  disregard  the 
interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  really  do  that.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  your  support  on  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  be  provocative. 
[3:45] 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Bill  46,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
defeats  the  objectives  of  every  party  in  this 
House  in  terms  of  providing  service  and  assis- 
tance to  injured  workers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  are  very  much 
aware  that  the  third  party  has  been  pushing 
at  every  opportunity,  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember— 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  it? 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —the  concept  of  a 
single  universal  income  protection  plan  across 
the  province.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  they  are  now  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  raise  compensation  benefits 
so  high  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
kind  of  rational  integration  of  that  program 
with  a  universal  protection  program.  They 
are  defeating  their  purpose  totally. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  concern  is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  hon.  member  for 
Erie,  (Mr.  Haggerty)  at  a  meeting  debating 
or  examining  the  report  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  in  1977,  introduced  a 
resolution  which  was  supported,  I  think,  by 
all  parties  in  the  resources  development  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Not  all  parties. 

Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    Did   the   NDP    not 

support  it? 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  opposed  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  did.  I'm  sorry, 
I  didn't  realize  that  the  third  party  had 
opposed  this  kind  of  rational  action.  The 
resolution  imposed  upon  the  government,  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  duty  which  I  had  already 
begun  to  carry  out,  because  I  was  in  the 
process  of  finding  the  group  to  do  this. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  that  why  you  haven't 
raised  the  rates?  Tell  us  why  you  haven't 
raised  the  rates. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  was  to  under- 
take detailed  studies  of  the  interrelationship 
between  all  income  protection  systems  with- 
in this  province,  for  workers  and  others,  with 
the  object  of  providing  a  total  analysis  of 
the  requirements  in  this  area  and  examining 
the  improvements  which  could  be  made  in 
workmen's  compensation.  That  study  has 
taken  longer,  I  will  admit,  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why  don't  you  speed  up 
the  process? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  that  why  you  didn't 
raise  the  rates? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  was  my  anticipa- 
tion, and  it  was  the  intent  of  the  very 
reputable  company  carrying  out  the  study, 
to  have  it  ready  by  mid-summer  of  1977.  It 
has  not  been  ready  until  this  week  and  I 
now  have  a  copy  of  the  study  which  I  pro- 
pose to  distribute  to  all  members  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  I  have  sufficient  copies. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  just  raise 
the  rates? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  had  very  real 


concern  about  the  rates  for  injured  workers 
and  their  dependents  and  families. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  bet  you  have.  It  has 
been  three  years. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  are  attempting, 
and  will  be  attempting  in  the  very  near 
future,  to  provide  amendments  to  the  Act 
which  will  ensure  that  an  adequate  income 
is  provided  for  those  individuals  who  require 
benefits  from  workmen's  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  rational  decisions  which  are 
made  during  adjudication  by  the  board. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Three  years  too  late. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  fully  intend  to  do 
this.  It  is  no  more  a  deliberate  action  on 
my  part  to  delay  this  than  it  would  be  for 
me  to  say  that  I  could  take  off  to  the  moon 
right  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Wildman:  If  you  really  want  to,  we 
can  arrange  for  you  to  be  the  first  woman 
on  the  moon. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  entirely  respon- 
sible, it  seems  to  me,  to  ensure  that  we  have 
all  of  the  information  on  the  varieties  of 
programs  which  might  be  introduced  and  on 
the  way  in  which  we  can  best  serve  the  in- 
jured workers  in  this  province  through 
modifications  of  the  existing  system;  and  that 
is  precisely  what  we  have  asked  for.  We 
have  been  given  a  number  of  alternatives 
as  a  result  of  the  study,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  activity  we  will  be  able  to  provide  some 
very  rational  improvements  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  program. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tell  us  when;  give  us  a 
date. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  are  a  couple 
of  problems  which  I  think  the  members  of 
this  House  should  be  aware  of.  As  most  of 
the  members  of  the  House  are  aware,  the 
expenditure  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  in  1977  for  medical  aid,  for  pension 
benefits  and  for  compensation  benefits  almost 
reached  $400  million.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  would  be  to  increase  overnight  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  these  services 
and  these  benefits  to  $1.4  billion. 

I  have  difficulty  even  mentioning  that 
amount  of  money.  I'm  sorry  that  I  stumbled 
over  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  don't  have  trouble 
when  you  give  it  to  Inco  or  Falconbridge. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  think  this  is  evi- 
dence of  the  total  irresponsibility  of  the 
NDP,  who  consistently  state  in  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude  that  they  are  the  only  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  people  of  the 
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province  of  Ontario,  and  particularly  the 
working  people. 

Mr.  Germa:  Why  do  you  hate  working 
class  people? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  As  you  know  and  I 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  sheer  and  utter 
drivel. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Prove  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  has  been  sheer  and 
utter  drivel  since  the  first  day  it  was  mouthed 
by  the  members  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  ludicrous. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  funding  for  the 
provision  of  this  insurance— or  this  compensa- 
tion benefit,  it  is  not  an  insurance- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Come  on,  be  contrite. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —for  this  compensa- 
tion benefit  for  the  individual  workers  is  the 
responsibility  under  our  law  of  the  employers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  To  burden  them 
overnight  with  that  kind  of  an  increase  would 
ensure  totally  that  there  would  be  almost  no 
job  opportunities  left- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Why  haven't  you  done  it 
gradually  then? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —in  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  people  of  this  province  who 
would  like  to  work. 

I  believe  we  are  taking  a  responsible  and 
a  rational  route  to  finding  solutions  to  this 
problem,  by  legislation  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
indeed  we  shall  try  to  do  the  very  best  thing 
possible   for   the   injured   workers. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You're  a  disgrace. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  will  do  it  in  their 
best  interests,  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
political  partisanship  which  seems  to  be  the 
route  which  the  NDP  is  most  concerned  about 
pursuing. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Will  you  make  it  retro- 
active? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  what  we're 
trying  to  do  as  a  result  of  using  the  Wyatt 
report,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  this 
premature  and  completely  ill-conceived  patch- 
work bill  made  up  of  components  from  various 
pieces  of  legislation— stolen,  I  might  say,  from 
other  jurisdictions- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Stolen? 
Mr.  Laughren:  Stolen? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —including  some  parts 
of  Saskatchewan  legislation  which,  although 
it  has  been  suggested,  has  not  been,  in  fact, 
activated. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  How  do  you  steal 
legislation? 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  work  which  the 
government  is  doing  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  injured  workers  I  think  is  the 
right  route  to  follow.  I  think  the  members- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Three  years  delay,  that's  all 
you've   done. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  That's  nonsense,  what  you 
are  saying. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  members  of  this 
House  should  support  the  kinds  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
which  this  government  will  bring  in  during 
this  session. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  correct- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  What's  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  just  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister could  clarify.  Did  she  say  she  was  going 
to  support  the  bill? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Might  I  clarify  it, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  think  I  said,  loudly  and 
clearly,  that  I  was  utterly  and  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  premature  and  ill-conceived 
concept  of  this  bill.  Do  I  have  to  spell  it  out 
any  more  clearly? 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  that  she  will  be  intro- 
ducing amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  which  would  bring  into  a  better 
light  and  more  into  reality  the  position  of 
the  injured  worker  in  this  province  today,  I 
am  going  to  support  this  bill  for  two  reasons: 
Number  one,  I  don't  know  what  will  be  the 
context  Of  the  Minister  of  Labour's  proposed 
amendments  with  respect  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act;  and  number  two,  I  believe 
there  are  certain  sections  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  which 
are  of  such  great  concern  to  the  workers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  immediately  to  implement,  at 
least  in  part,  certain  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short  tide  of 
this  Act  is  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Amendment  Act.  I  would  like  to  think  of  it 
in  a  better  way,  I  would  like  to  think  a  short 
title  of  this  Act  to  be  an  act  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Are  you  supporting  it? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Good. 

Mr.  Bolan:  When  you  look  at  the  way  in 
which  the  worker  in  this  province  has  been 
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treated  over  the  past  number  of  years  I 
think  it's  only  reasonable  that  at  least,  as 
I  said  before— and  I  used  the  words  "at  least" 
and  I'll  explain  that  in  a  minute— at  least 
certain  provisions  of  this  bill  should  be 
accepted. 

I  must  confess  the  portion  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  indexing  gives  me  some 
problems,  however  these  are  not  problems 
which  cannot  be  resolved.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  unquestion- 
ably will  troop  out  the  20  right  guards  or 
the  20  tin  soldiers,  who  will  stand  up  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  mockery  to  this  House  and 
vote  against  even  proceeding  any  further  with 
the  bill,  I  hope  some  of  them  will  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  and  to  say 
yes,  we  support  it,  at  least  to  get  it  to  com- 
mittee. At  least,  at  that  point  in  time,  the  bill 
could  be  debated  clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  the  minister  is 
wavering. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Hah. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  am  concerned  about  how 
an  injured  worker  goes  about  getting  an 
increase  to  the  pension  which  he  receives. 
Right  now,  if  a  person  employed  in  the 
labour  force,  or  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  a  civil  servant  is  not  getting 
what  he  feels  is  a  just  wage  in  relation  to 
the  economy  of  the  country,  there  are  cer- 
tain mechanisms  at  his  disposal  to  obtain 
raises.  The  employee  who  works  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  does 
it  through  his  union.  The  civil  servant  does 
it  through  another  mechanism. 

What  is  the  mechanism  for  the  injured 
worker?  The  only  mechanism  he  has  is  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  that  is  the  only  thing 
at  his  disposal.  For  that  reason,  there  should 
be  periodic  reviews  of  the  size  of  pensions, 
so  at  least  they  are  taken  from  below  the 
poverty  line,  where  many  of  them  exist  now 
and  brought  up  to  a  more  realistic  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  Tory  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  dealing  with  the  bill  clause 
by  clause,  I  look  at  section  1.  The  figure 
of  $286  a  month  which  a  widow  gets  now, 
is  shameful.  For  us  to  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  ask  for  $400  a  month- 
Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  gets  that 
every  day. 

Mr.  Bolan:  —really  is  not  adding  that 
much  to  it.  How  this  situation  was  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  a  widow 
whose  husband  was  killed  in  an  accident 
is  only  receiving  $400  a  month  is  beyond 
me.    I    think    it's    absolutely    shameful    and 


I    hope    that   some   measures   will   be   taken 
to  correct  it. 

As  I  said  before,  the  one  concern  I  had 
was  with  indexing,  but  that  could  be  cor- 
rected in  committee. 

Certainly  we're  concerned  about  costs, 
because  if  there  is  indexing,  if  this  bill  is 
accepted,  all  of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  employer.  Many  of  the  employers  in  our 
society  today  are  small  businessmen  who 
can  ill  afford  any  increase  in  costs  of  opera- 
tion. However,  the  increase  in  benefits  which 
they  would  be  required  to  pay,  together, 
hopefully,  with  the  passage  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act,  would  make 
it  more  incumbent  upon  the  employer  to 
create  a  safer  place  for  the  worker  to  work 
in,  a  result  of  which  would  be  fewer  acci- 
dents. I  would  expect  when  this  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  is  passed  the 
employer  will  realize  it  is  to  his  benefit 
to  make  the  workplace  safer  and  that  he 
will  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  receive  second 
reading   today.    I   doubt   if   it   will,    because 
I'm  sure- 
Mr.  Warner:  The  guillotine  is  over  them. 
Mr.    Laughren:    Talk   to   the   member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  about  it. 

Mr.  Bolan:  —the  group  in  the  back  is 
waiting  to  come  in  and  stand  up  and  block 
it. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  are  58  fish  over  there. 
Mr.  Bolan:   In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
as  an  individual  member  of  this  party  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  Bill  46,  moved  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt.  I  really  don't  think 
it  should  take  a  lot  of  discussion.  The  need 
for  some  of  the  changes  that  are  in  the  bill 
should  be  apparent  to  all  but  the  blind, 
and  I  find  it  unfortunate  that  half  this 
House  seems  to  be  blind. 

The  need  for  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board's 
procedures,  amount  of  payments  in  pensions, 
the  indexing,  the  level  of  bureaucratic  com- 
petence, are  obvious  to  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  claimants  and  the  board  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  It's  underlined  in  a  very  per- 
sonal way  by  the  social  and  human  trage- 
dies I'm  sure  most  members  of  this  House 
get  in  terms  of  WCB  cases  in  their  con- 
stituency offices. 

The  broken  individuals  and  broken  fami- 
lies that  result  because  of  frustrations  caused 
by  the  level  of  payments,  the  delays,  the 
actions  of  the  board,  their  very  failure  to 
deal  in  a  humane  way  with  workers  already 
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coping  with  injuries   and  varying  degrees  of 
disabilities,  to  me  is  just  unconscionable. 

It  seems  everybody  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem at  the  board  except  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  and  I've  never  quite  been  able  to 
understand  the  hardlining  I  find  from  her 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 
[4:00] 

The  tragedy,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  an  opposition  party  has  to  bring  in  such 
a  bill  in  the  first  place.  Surely  progessive 
changes,  indeed  necessary  and  humane 
changes,  the  need  for  which  is  well  estab- 
lished, should  be  the  job  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  of  this  government.  And  it's 
not  good  enough  to  say  that  we  have  just 
got  a  report.  I  remind  you  that  we  haven't 
seen  any  increase  since  July  1975,  and  there 
have  been  some  real  hardships  worked  on 
recipients  of  WCB  pensions. 

This  bill  does  not  try  to  cover  all  of  the 
faults.  Some  main  ones  remain,  including 
the  need  to  raise  the  minimum  pension  to 
take  care  of  injured  workers  of  years  ago 
covered  under  old  wage  rates  that  no  longer 
have  any  relevance  to  their  cost  of  living. 
That's  an  overwhelming  need  that  hasn't  yet 
been  taken  care  of.  There's  also  the  need  to 
reform  the  bureaucratic  procedures  that 
cause  delays  and  force  proud  workers  and 
their  families  on  to  welfare.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  things  that  has  bothered  me  more, 
I  think,  than  anything  else  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Let  them  eat  cake. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  legitimate  case  that 
can  be  made  for  contributions  to  UIC  or 
CPP,  or  indeed  to  legitimate  private  or  com- 
pany pensions,  to  those  workers  on  temporary 
or  permanent  time  off  through  injuries  so 
that  their  rights  are  not  lost  down  the  road 
at  retirement  time,  is  another  area  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  looked  at.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  bill  in  a  minimum  way  is 
to  point  the  way  through  a  bill  that  would 
achieve  some  justice,  from  this  point  on  in 
terms  of  indexing  the  payments  and  dealing 
with  the  dependants  in  a  much  fairer  way. 

The  need  for  set  dates  to  adjust  compensa- 
tion payments  is  underlined  by  this  govern- 
ment's unwillingness  to  adjust  payments  since 
July  1975.  We  have  not  been  able  to  rely 
on  the  government  or  the  Minister  of  Labour 
in  terms  of  these  people  and  their  problems. 
I  don't  have  the  confidence,  unfortunately, 
in  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  future 
and,  therefore,  there's  no  other  approach  for 
us  but  to  try  to  move  such  a  bill  and  to 
give  it  the  maximum  publicity  so  that  the 
public  understands  exactly  what  we  are  up 


against   in   the   attitude   of   the   Minister   of 
Labour  and  the  government  of  Ontario. 

I  rise  to  support  the  bill  and  hope  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  support  it.  It's  just 
straight  human  justice. 

Mr.  Warner:  Well  said.  Clean  up  that 
mess. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  this  bill,  Bill  46,  introduced  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren),  who  con- 
siders himself  the  only  one  in  this  House  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  workmen's 
compensation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Warner:  There  are  31  others  over  here. 
Mr.   Mackenzie:    If   you   have   the  knowl- 
edge, then  you  should  be  really  ashamed  at 
what's  happening. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  When  we  get  down  to  this 
bill  and  we  consider  that  the  parties  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  are  the  only 
ones  with  any  concern  or  care  for  the  workers 
of  this  province- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Nobody  said  that. 
Mr.  Wildman:  Then  show  it,  for  heaven's 
sake. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —they  said  1975  was  the 
last  time  there  was  an  increase.  We  have 
had  studies  going  on  since  then.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  has  been  concerned  about  it. 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  do  you  live  since 
then? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Do  studies  put  food  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  The  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem.  We  have  made  representations.  We 
have  studied  it.  We  have  considered  it.  We 
are  all  concerned  about  the  problems  of  the 
workers- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  many  have  died 
while  you  were  considering  it? 

Mr.   G.   Taylor:    —but  when  I  hear  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  they  have 
the  only  right,  the  supreme  and  sacred  right- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You're  setting  up  a  straw 
man. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:   —that  they  have  the  only 
concern  for  the  working  people  of  Ontario- 
Mr.   Mackenzie:   You  had  the  opportunity 
and  you  didn't  take  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Hamilton  East  has  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  think  what  they  say  is 
total  bunk.  They  bring  forth  these  rules  and 
I  hear  them  saying— 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  principle  or  the  oppor- 
tunity, what's  more  important?  You  had  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  The  man  from  Nipissing 
says,  "Oh,  I  only  hope  we  don't  veto  this 
bill  on  this  side  of  the  House."  They  all 
support  it.  They  can  so  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it  when  they  know,  and  they  even  hope, 
that  we  will  veto  it  on  this  side  so  they 
immediately  can  run  out  and  put  forth  their 
words  of  how  that  government  is  treading 
on  the  labour  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  So  you  are  going  to  stand 
up  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  a  lot  of  convoluted 
whining. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  They  use  this  private  mem- 
ber's hour  for  their  own  personal  benefit,  for 
their  political  partisanships,  to  bring  forth 
their  ideas,  saying,  "We  are  the  only  party." 
The  man  from  Hamilton  East  just  said  that 
in  those  very  words. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Do  something.  You've  got 
the   opportunity.  You're  the  government. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  He  said,  "We  are  going 
to  veto  this  bill  and  we  will  tell  the  world 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  workers  but  not 
the  government  side  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Warner:  What  are  you  doing  to  clean 
up  the  mess  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Tell  us  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  You've  got  the  opportunity.  You're  the 
government. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  continue 
to  put  forth  these  ideas  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  with  the  remedy  for  the  workers  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You've  said  that  four  times. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  They  have  been  looked 
after- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  don't  you  stop 
whining? 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  bunch  of  convoluted 
whiners. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whines 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  House- 
whine,  whine,  whine. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You're  the  government. 
You've  got  the  power.  How  do  you  answer 
that? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  They  will  immediately 
leave  this  House  and  say- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
hon.   member  return  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
jections are  so  heavy  that  one  cannot  ignore 
them.  They  are  so  worthless  that  one  must 
put  forward  some  tidbit  so  that  you  can  hear 
the  wallowing  continuing  on. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  don't  you  answer 
why  you  haven't  done  anything? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  But  let's  look  at  something 
besides  the  partisanship  they've  thrown  at  us 
this  afternoon  with  their  bills,  let's  look  at 
what  the  bill  might  do. 

We  instituted  a  program  in  this  province, 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  a 
bill  that  removed  some  of  these  workers  from 
the  horrendous  problems  of  suing  an  em- 
ployer by  putting  it  forth  on  an  insurance 
scheme  and  getting  him  out  of  that  court 
situation,  which  the  member  brought  forth 
that  they  wanted  possibly  to  head  back  to. 
That  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Haven't  you  even  thought 
of  what  you  are  talking  about?  It  doesn't  say 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  At  least  you  should  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.   Ziemba:    Look   at  the  paper. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  don't  you  read  it 
before  you  speak  on  it? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sim- 
coe  Centre  will  please  continue  and  ignore 
the  interjections. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  How  can  he  continue  when 
he  hasn't  got  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:   He  hasn't  even  read  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Someone  has  gone  to  get 
him  a  copy. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Could  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  to  await  his  turn  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Pope  has  gone  to  get 
the  right  bill. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  We  look  at  the  cost  of  this, 
and  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  put  forth 
that  cost.  It's  all  very  well  to  put  forth  a  bill 
saying  how  well  we  are  going  to  treat  the 
workers  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  look 
at  the  cost  of  it.  Look  at  the  cost  where  we 
are.  They've  said,  "Oh,  they'll  bring  up  the 
competition."  Sure  we'll  bring  up  the  com- 
petition. We're  in  competition  with  other 
areas  that  don't  have  the  same  rates  of  work- 
men's compensation;  that  don't  have  work- 
men's compensation.  So  when  you  want  in- 
creased compensation,  do  you  take  that  or 
do  you  take  jobs?  When  you  go  back  to  your 
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workers  and  ask  what  they  want,  it  will  be 
jobs  and  not  increased  compensation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  are  sure  not  supply- 
ing that  work. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  So  why  don't  they  listen 
to  their  workers  and  put  forth  their  ideas? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Who  is  the  government, 
who  is  the  government? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  doing  yourself  in. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Who  is  the  government, 
who  can  move  bills? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Keep  talking. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  chased  the  Minister  of 
Labour  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —and  not  just  put  forth 
some  inane  bill  saying,  "Here  we  are  looking 
after  our  workers." 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions in  here,  they  get  a  little  irrational.  They 
don't  even  bring  up  some  of  the  major  sub- 
jects of  the  bill  that  should  be  in  there.  They 
just  amend  a  bill  without  looking  at  its  par- 
ticularity, at  what  it  will  do.  But  that  is 
consistent  with  their  bills,  with  their  private 
members'  bills- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  We  learned  from  you  that 
one  small  step  is  all  you  can  ever  hope  for. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —with  their  legislation  and 
with  their  policy.  They  just  put  forth  a  bill, 
thinking,  "How  can  we  put  it  forth  in  a  parti- 
san way,  and  what  can  we  do  on  behalf  of 
our  people;  what  can  we  do- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  is  partisan  about 
indexing  payments  and  updating  them? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —"and  how  partisan  we 
can  be."  Let's  just  look  at  some  of  the  heavy 
burden  this  might  put  on  a  small  trade  opera- 
tion, the  small  businessmen  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Now  the  truth  comes  out; 
now  we  know  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  pay  these  bills;  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
assessed.  It  would  mean  a  heavy  increase  in 
their  cost,  as  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  said; 
and  the  heavy  increase- 
Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  our  accident 
rate? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  -the  $1.4  billion  would  be 
assessed  on  the  employers'  backs.  Are  they 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  employee,  then,  to 
carry  their  burden?  The  small  service  indus- 
try, the  small  businessman  who  looks  for- 
ward to  working  and  paying  his  bills,  will 
now  be  assessed  a  heavy  burden  for  the  cost 
of  this  workmen's  compensation  increase  that 
the  member  has  put  forward. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  Have  you  ever  gone  through 
a  workmen's  compensation  case? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Let's  look  at  the  indexing. 
Unlike  most  plans,  here  they've  gone  into 
indexing  twice  a  year.  How  good  that  will  be; 
twice  a  year  now  we  can  index.  Not  even 
once  a  year  like  most  plans,  which  have  re- 
ceived criticism  from  all  areas,  critical  de- 
nunciation on  any  indexing  in  plans. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  would  rather  do  it  twice 
every  50  years. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  All  the  contracts  are  in- 
dexed every  three  months. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Here  he  puts  forth  a  method 
of  indexing  twice  a  year.  I  think  we  are  all 
in  favour  of  increasing  the  benefits  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  it 
should  be  done- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Will  you  support  the  bill? 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —but  not  by  putting  forth, 
with  no  study,  with  no  background,  just  put- 
ting forth— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  want  to  wait  another 
10  years. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Don't  be  so  foolish. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —a  bill  such  as  this  member 
has  brought  forth.  What  are  we  doing  but 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  employers  and 
the  employees  in  this  province,  and  with  no 
great  success- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Three  years  for  a  study, 
and  we  don't  have  the  results.  That's  a  long 
time  to  wait. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —to  the  individual,  other 
than  just  their  partisanship  in  putting  forth 
a  bill  that  they  know  is  not  worth  its  particu- 
larity, but  is  very  good  in  the  overall  plan. 
The  principle  is  ideal,  and  we  are  not  against 
that  principle  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  what  we  are  de- 
bating. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Don't  force  us  to  act  on 
principle. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Everybody  is  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill,  but  when  you  look  at  it  in 
its  particular  characteristics,  and  its  particu- 
lar function,  it  is  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
workers  of  this  province  to  pay  for  the  par- 
tisanship of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Did  you  ever  try  to  live  on 
principle? 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  a  point  of  order,  did  the 
member  say  that  he  supported  the  principle 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  If  the  member  would  listen 
to  the  speaker  on  the  subject,  he  might  hear 
what  they  say  instead  of  having  to  ask  for  a 
repeat  each  time  somebody  speaks. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  He  just  said  he  supported 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

An  hon.  member:  Here's  a  friend  of  labour. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  like  to  take  a  most 
responsible  position  as  I  relate  my  feelings  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What's  your  tack? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  suggest  to  those  assembled 
that  the  injured  workers  of  Ontario  certainly 
deserve  the  support  of  the  legislative  body 
here,  and  I'm  the  first  to  suggest  that  that's 
uppermost  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You're  not  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  certainly  cannot  support  this 
bill,  for  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  We  kind  of  figured  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Unless  we  bring  all  facets  into 
focus  here— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  This  bill  depends  on  how 
many  Liberals  can  vote  for  and  how  many 
can  vote  against. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  unless  those  people  who 
would  pass  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this 
Legislature  realize  that  it's  very  easy  to  do 
so  if  they  pass  on  to  someone  else  the  re- 
sponsibility to  pay,  then  we  could  sit  here 
and  pass  resolutions  and  bills  all  day  long; 
it's  very  easy  to  do. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  nice  for  the  workers 
to  know  they  won't  get  it  if  you're  the  gov- 
ernment then. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
looking  after  the  worker  is  unrelated  to  any 
real  responsibility  as  to  who's  going  to 
share  the  cost  in  this  bill.  I'm  suggesting 
that  while  General  Motors  or  some  large 
corporation  can  pass  on  the  costs  of  work- 
men's compensation  just  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  a  car  and  does  not  have  to  take 
any  responsibility  at  all,  you're  suggesting 
on  that  side  that  a  small  business  person 
is  not  hurt  in  any  way  and  that  he  can  just 
increase  his  charges  to  anyone.  You're  living 
in  a  little  dream  world.  You  don't  under- 
stand because  you  have  never  been  there. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Have  you  ever  been  an  in- 
jured worker? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'm  suggesting  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  if  I  were  to  stand  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  suggest  that  the  way  we  are 
going  to  be  fair  to  the  injured  worker  is 
to  have  everyone  in  our  society  assume  some 
of  the  responsibility  by  picking  up  part  of 
the  tab.  It's  so  easy  to  think  that— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  An  overall  insurance  plan 
would  do  that. 


Mr.  McClellan:  Universal  insurance  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —all  of  our  society  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  socialists.  I  suggest  that 
the  degree  of  inclination  in  their  posturing 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  that  are  going  to  vote  for  them.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  organized 
labour  does  not  support  the  NDP.  They 
realize  that  there  are  responsible  people  who 
are  trying  to  bring  responsible  government 
to  the  country.  The  way  to  bring  responsible 
government  is  to  share  the  responsibility.  No 
one  here  has  suggested  that  because  a 
worker  is  injured  through  no  fault  at  all  of 
the  employer  that  someone  else  should  bear 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why  should  we  be  re- 
sponsible for  that? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  For  example,  the  employee 
himself,  or  the  government  in  many  other 
parts  of  our  society;  why  should  it  fall  on 
a  small  employer  who  cannot  pass  it  on? 
Who  are  they  kidding?  The  NDP  think  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They 
don't  know  the  first  thing  of  what  they 
speak  about  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Send  us  a  copy  of  your 
speech. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  say  that  looking  after  the 
injured  worker  to  see  that  he  gets  fair  com- 
pensation while  he's  injured,  to  retrain  him, 
if  we  will,  to  help  him  get  back  to  work 
to  pay  a  spouse  of  a  person  who  has  been 
injured  if  he  were  to  die- 
Mr.  Laughen:  How  much? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —as  a  result  of  the  accident 
is  certainly  all  of  our  responsibility  and  not 
that  of  one  segment  of  our  society.  It  is  so 
easy  for  NDP  members  to  sit  there  and 
act  in  that  just  way;  they  think  they  are 
trying  to  fool  everyone  in  our  society  into 
thinking  they're  the  only  interested  people. 
It  is  so  much  bunk  and  they  know  it.  One 
of  the  members  suggested  that  that's  what 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Dispense. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  say  there  is  no  place 
in  this  bill  where  they  address  themselves 
to  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  killed 
when  he's  not  on  the  job.  Are  we  not  in- 
terested in  a  worker  who  isn't  killed  or  in- 
jured other  than  in  the  workplace?  I'm 
suggesting  responsible  government  and 
responsible  bills  are  going  to  look  after  any- 
one that's  hurt. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Move  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  does  not  have  to  come 
in  this  kind  of  legislation,  which  would  put 
all- 
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Mr.  McClellan:  Universal  accident  insur- 
ance would  do  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —the  brunt  of  the  cost  in  a 
specific  area.  I  say,  and  I  say  with  sincerity— 
[4:15] 

An  hon.  member:  I'm  sure. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  will  not  address  myself  to 
any  of  the  interjections  because  that  is  a 
ploy  of  the  socialist  to  get  you  to  leave 
your  theme.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this 
is  a  most  irresponsible  piece  of  legislation. 
The  member  hasn't  addressed  himself  to 
the  real  truth  of  real  involvement,  of  real 
responsibility.  It  is  one  of  the  the  real  things 
I  say  about  government. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Vince,  you  are  not  real. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Priorities  are  very  significant 
and  important.  We  cannot  look  after  a  person 
injured  in  the  workplace  to  the  exclusion  of 
someone  who  happens  to  be  injured  on  his 
way  home  from  work.  I  don't  have  to  go 
around  and  be  defied  by  people  who  would 
suggest  that  because  I  would  vote  against 
such  a  bill  as  this,  that  doesn't  make  any 
sense  at  all,  that  I  am  against  the  worker. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  and 

I  would  like  to  see  members  who  say  so 
make  that  stick. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  are  against  the  injured 
worker. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  is 
irresponsible  and  irrational  in  this  Legislature 
today  it  is  those  members  who  are  not  sup- 
porting this  bill  on  behalf  of  injured  workers. 
The  government  and  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  and  in  particular  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson)  have  been 
responsible  for  protecting  injured  workers  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  since  1914  when  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  first  en- 
acted. They  have  been  responsible  for  putting 
injured  workers  in  a  permanent  total  and 
partial  poverty  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  as  MPPs  and  as  legislators,  we 
have  an  obligation  toward  those  problems 
which  affect  injured  workers  today.  Certain 
members  who  belong  to  different  parties  have 
been  defining  this  bill  as  irresponsible  because 
we  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the  high 
cost  of  premiums  in  relation  to  employers  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  direct  cost  of 
work  injuries  and  occupational  disease  in 
1976  in  the  province  of  Ontario  reached 
$800  million.  The  combination  of  direct  and 
indirect  costs  is  estimated  at  nearly  $3.5 
billion. 

The  rising  cost  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  disease  probably  will  reach  $1 
billion  this  year,  and  $4  billion  when  indirect 


costs  are  taken  into  account  on  the  basis  of 
the  annual  increases  in  total  payments  for 
medical  services,  compensation  for  lost  earn- 
ings and  disability  pension. 

Since  1967,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  pay- 
ments arising  out  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  increased  from  $216 
million  to  close  to  $800  million.  Compensa- 
tion payments  to  injured  workers  have  also 
increased  dramatically  and  have  reached  $17,- 
000  a  year  in  some  provinces.  The  report  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  notes 
that  compensation  costs  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease at  a  higher  rate  than  payroll  costs. 

In  Ontario,  the  total  payout  for  injuries, 
fatal  accidents  and  occupational  disease  was 
$398  million.  A  third  of  all  fatal  accidents 
were  in  Ontario,  and  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  involved  workers  more  than  25 
years  old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  emphasize  those 
figures  is  that  if  industries,  employers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  the  government,  in 
particular  the  Minister  of  Labour,  are  going 
to  eliminate  injuries  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, it  should  not  be  any  problem  to  increase 
or  to  index  the  injured  workers'  pension  to 
the  cost  of  living  increase. 

In  other  words,  the  Minister  of  Labour  has 
the  responsibility  to  assure  that  those  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  saved 
in  order  that  injured  workers  won't  face 
financial  hardship;  and  they  shouldn't  discover 
a  special  formula  or  special  reports  to  in- 
crease injured  workers'  pensions  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  So  they  have  this  great 
responsibility  which  was  not  complied  with 
since  1914  because  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1914  was  created 
as  a  cheap  insurance  company  for  the  em- 
ployers and  not  for  the  employees. 

Just  to  emphasize  this  principle,  part  I, 
section  8  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
states  that  an  injured  employee  forfeit  his  or 
her  right  to  any  legal  action  against  the  em- 
ployer, however  negligent  the  employer  has 
been,  if  that  employee  accepts  benefits  from 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  How 
nice  for  the  employer,  Mr.  Speaker.  By  paying 
a  small  fixed  sum  the  employer  is  protected 
against  a  great  majority  of  legal  actions  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  subjected.  So 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  a 
cheap  insurance  scheme,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  to  make  changes  in  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  to  convince  the  government, 
and  in  particular  the  Minister  of  Labour,  that 
a  universal  insurance  scheme  is  particularly 
required  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  better 
protect  the  interest  of  injured  workers. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  more  MPPs  not  to 
support  each  clause  of  this  particular  bill. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  government 
have  been  responsible  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  present  time,  to  make  the  particular 
changes  which  are  required  to  alleviate  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  financial  hardship 
which  injured  workers  are  facing  today. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment is  just  rejecting  and  refusing  the  way 
of  indexing  the  injured  workers'  pension  in 
relation  to  cost  of  living  increase,  but  it  is 
also  penalizing  injured  workers  in  the  way  in 
which  pensions  are  assessed  as  well.  So  they 
are  penalized  twice.  In  the  first  place  the 
board  is  an  adversary  system  against  injured 
workers  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers; and  further  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  in  assessing  injured  workers' 
pensions,  are  penalizing  them  because  they 
are  not  taking  into  consideration  the  physical 
disability  which  injured  workers  really  have. 

When  the  board  appeared  before  the  re- 
sources development  committee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  raised  the  point  that  the  permanent  dis- 
ability rating  schedule  should  be  revised  in 
order  that  the  percentage  of  disability  take 
into  consideration  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
injured  workers  can  do  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Just  to  emphasize  how  stingy  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is,  let  me 
make  particular  reference  to  the  permanent 
disability  rating  schedule  used  by  the  board, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Meat  chart. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It  has  been  called  a  meat 
chart,  right. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  your  word 
for  it  and  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  hope  you  are  going  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  doctors  used  to  call  it 
that. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  This  book  is  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  own  staff  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  can't  say  this  scheme 
does  not  exist  or  is  not  used  by  doctors  and 
specialists  working  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board.  What  you  are  saying  is  just 
nonsense.  I  think  it  is  time  you  made  the 
right  changes— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  you  are  saying 
is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  —within  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  because  injured  workers 
have  been  waiting  for  the  changes  since 
1914  and  you  have  done  nothing  about  it 


since  you  became  Minister  of  Labour  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

To   emphasize   the   principle  about   which 
I  was  talking,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Laughren:   You   should  listen   to  him 
more  often,  you  know. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  better  things 
to  do.  I  listen  to  the  workers  instead. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  —the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  and  in  particular  the  pension  de- 
partment, is  allowing  a  five  per  cent  dis- 
ability for  those  people  who  are  impaired  of 
hearing.  In  other  words,  for  complete  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  is  just  assessing  a  five  per  cent  dis- 
ability. For  complete  deafness  in  both  ears, 
the  board  is  assessing  just  30  per  cent.  That's 
the  way  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
is  so  stingy  in  assessing  the  disability  of  in- 
jured workers  to  save  money  on  behalf  of 
the  employers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  Tory  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  illogical,  non- 
sensical and  idiotic. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  admitted  that  yourself. 
Mr.  Lupusella:  If  the  employers  would  like 
to  become  more  responsible  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  if  the  Minster  of  Labour  is  so 
concerned  about  the  money  which  employers 
today  are  paying  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  concerned  about 
the  workers  of  this  province,  much  more  con- 
cerned than  you  are. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  —she  had  better  make  sure 
that  Bill  70  is  going  to  be  implemented  im- 
mediately and  that  she  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  small  measure  of  leadership 
would  help. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  maybe 
I  can  use  the  five  minutes  which  the— 

An  hon.  member:  You  made  your  point 
well. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Your  time  has  expired. 
Mr.   Lupusella:    If  I  can  summarize,   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Your  time  has  expired.  That  is 
easy  to  understand,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  say  to  the  member 
that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lupusella:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  rise  to  support  the  bill  in 
principle.   An   increase   at   this  time  by  the 
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Minister  of  Labour  is  warranted.  It  has  been 
three  years  since  any  amendment  has  been 
put  forward  to  the  Legislature  to  increase 
such  benefits. 

Bill  46  proposes  to  increase  the  scale  of 
compensation  payable  under  section  36  to 
section  50  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  Section  4  of  this  Bill  46  would  index 
all  types  of  compensation  payments  made  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  to  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  average  industrial 
wage.  As  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
paid  out  approximately  $270  million  in  com- 
pensation and  pensions  in  1976,  the  cost  of 
indexing  of  these  payments  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

The  question  is  where  does  the  money  come 
from?  I  know  in  other  studies  it  has  been 
suggested  that  an  increase  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  can  be  implemented,  pro- 
vided some  other  means  of  revenue  is  found, 
perhaps  through  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund.  As  my  colleague  from  Niagara  Falls 
has  mentioned,  there  will  be  a  serious  impact 
on  small  industries  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Whether  they  can  afford  it  at  this 
particular  time,  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  in 
dealing  with  the  select  committee  hearings 
on  the  layoffs  at  Falconbridge  and  at  Inco 
the  compensation  rate  for  1976  for  Inco  was 
increased  100  per  cent.  I  believe  it  cost 
around  $18  million   in   compensation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  impact  of  that  100  per 
cent  increase  to  Inco  has  been  strongly  felt 
by  other  industries  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  am  concerned  about  survivors' 
benefits  too  in  the  present  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  I  know  $286  a  month  isn't 
enough.  Where  the  breadwinner  has  passed 
on,  $286  today  would  just  cover  the  rent. 
There  is  nothing  provided  in  there  to  main- 
tain a  family  home  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
economic  conditions  that  a  person  must  live 
by  today. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  area.  The  hon. 
member  in  his  bill  has  mentioned  the  matter 
of  widows'  benefits.  I  like  the  word  survivor 
because  I  think  it  is  more  important.  Regard- 
less of  what  area  you  look  at,  survivors'  bene- 
fits in  insurance  plans  or  any  scheme  that  is 
available  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  been 
shortchanged  for  those  persons  who  have  to 
live  by  little  or  no  means  at  all.  Sometimes 
the  benefits  are  not  too  high  in  any  of  the 
areas. 

The  minister  has  indicated  that  the  present 
study  should  be  completed  some  time  very 
shortly.  I  might  read  this  into  the  record.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  in  1976  but  I 
would  like  to  read  it  into  the  record  again. 


[4:30] 

On  December  16,  1976,  the  standing  re- 
sources development  committee  carried  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  "to  establish  a  comprehensive  study 
relating  to  the  accumulation  of  the  many 
programs  available  to  employees  and  the 
measures  of  integrating  all  the  present  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  provide  a  measure  of 
means  of  economic  security  to  injured  per- 
sons, and  survivors'  benefits."  And  it  was  to 
be  regardless  of  injury  caused  in  industry 
or  off  the  job,  so  it  meant  we're  looking  at 
other  areas  that  I  think  are  rather  important, 
as  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  has  men- 
tioned before. 

It  was  a  good  resolution,  I  might  say,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  government  mem- 
bers and  the  minister  accepted  it.  I  think 
this  is  the  right  course  that  government  or 
the  Legislature  should  follow.  I  think  we 
should  have  all  known  facts  before  us  be- 
cause we're  dealing  with  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation, Canada  Pension,  unemployment  in- 
surance, sickness  and  accident  insurance,  priv- 
ate insurance— a  number  of  other  areas.  This 
study  will  deal  with  16  areas  that  are  im- 
portant. I  suggest  perhaps  the  member  bring- 
ing in  this  bill  today  is  perhaps  premature, 
knowing  full  well  that  we  would  have- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Premature,  after  three 
years? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —full  discussion  sometime  in 
the  near  future  to  come  up  with  a  good 
change  in  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  model  for  the  minister 
to  work  from. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  may  not  even  be  work- 
men's compensation.  I  don't  know  what  it's 
going  to  be,  but  I  think  there  are  areas  of 
improvement.  I  have  to  congratulate  the  min- 
ister for  moving  in  this  area.  I've  been  pa- 
tient and  I  hoped  that  other  members  would 
be  just  as  patient  as  I  have  to  see  this  report 
come  forward. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You're  not  an  injured 
worker,  you  can  afford  to  be  patient. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  which  way  one  looks 
at  it,  we're  not  going  to  please  the  party 
to  the  left  because  they  did  not  support  that 
resolution  then.  I  can  remember  my  former 
colleague  from  Niagara  Falls,  George 
Bukator,  now  mayor  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  introduced  a  similar  resolution  and 
it  was  debated  some  few  years  ago,  and 
that  party  still  did  not  support  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  you  always  have 
half-baked  measures.  You  always  go  half 
way  and  make  it  worse  than  it  already  is. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  They  have  the  idea  that 
nobody  else  is  interested  in  the  workers  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  particularly 
injured  workers.  I  can  tell  them  this,  I 
spend  much  of  my  time— they  call  it  "spare 
time"— down  at  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  appearing  on  behalf  of  many 
injured  workers,  not  only  from  my  area 
but  I  appeared  for  them  in  North  Bay  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  all  do.  That  place  is 
a  sad  and  sick  mess. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  have  the  time  to 
do  that  now— because  my  time  is  taken  up 
pretty  well  here,  but  I  know  there's  a 
definite  need  for  change  in  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  probably  have  to  go 
to  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  hope  when  this  report 
comes  in  this  is  going  to  find  some  of  the 
solutions  and  the  improvements  that  are 
needed  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  And  what  if  it  doesn't? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  base  it  upon  the  eco- 
nomic factor  that  any  person  who's  injured 
shouldn't  have  to  go  to  welfare  for  that.  I 
think  he  should  have  a  decent  source  of 
protected  income  there  to  keep  his  family 
well  above  the  water  level  or  sinking  level, 
I  should  say.  So  I  congratulate  the  minister 
for  accepting  that  resolution  and  I'll  look 
forward  to  that  report. 

But  1  do  support  the  principle.  There  is 
definitely  a  need  to  increase  the  benefits  to 
injured  workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to 
the  member  for  Bellwoods  that  he  has  four 
minutes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  too  much.  Cut  him 
down  a  bit. 

Mr.  McClellan:  In  the  few  minutes  re- 
maining to  me  I  want  to  speak  again  in 
support  of  this  very  excellent  bill.  It  would 
not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  raise  the  rates  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  if  this  minister  wasn't 
prepared  to  use  the  excuse  of  endless  studies 
as  a  way  of  covering  up  for  the  cheapness 
of  this  government  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board- 
Mr.  Lupusella:  That  is  the  truth,  that  is 
what  the  government  is  doing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  —when  they  come  to  the 
treatment  of  injured  workers.  How  a  govern- 
ment can  justify  putting  the  burden  of  in- 
flation on  injured  workers  for  three  full 
years    is    just    beyond    us.    It    is    simply    in- 


comprehensible, it  is  simply  intolerable.  No 
government  should  even  be  able  to  imagine 
such  a  vile  and  cheap  act  because  that's 
what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Cut  the  rhetoric;  give 
us  the  facts,  the  numbers. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  has  been  no  rate 
increase  in  three  years.  Every  other  sector 
of  society  has  had  its  income  adjusted  to 
take  inflation  into  account.  We  have  had  our 
salaries  raised  in  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  At  your  insistence. 
You  were  the  people  who  wanted  the 
salaries  raised.  You  are  the  people  who  were 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Talk  to  your  own  back- 
benchers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  at  $40,000  you  are  not 
complaining. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bernier:   Whose  idea  was  it? 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  very  self-serving. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Talk  about  self-serv- 
ing. There  is  nobody  more  self-serving  than 
your  party. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  have  had  our  salaries 
raised.  Workers  in  other  sectors  have  had 
their  salaries  raised  and  that  was  right.  What 
I  am  saying,  if  the  minister  would  shut  up 
for  a  minute,  is  that  that  was  right  and  that 
you  have  no  right  to  criticize— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  unparliamen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That  is  not  parliamentary. 

Mr.  McClellan:  —having  had  the  gall  to 
keep  injured  workers  in  their  plight  for 
three  years  without  a  raise.  I  come  from  a 
riding  where— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Here,  here,  watch  your 
blood  pressure. 

Mr.  McClellan:  —virtually  every  family  in 
the  immigrant  community  either  has  a  mem- 
ber or  a  friend  who  is  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Then  mail  them  all  this 
speech. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It's  not  a  joke.  It's  not 
something  that  I  can  put  up  with  very  easily 
watching  the  callous  attitude  of  this  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  Especially  the  minister. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No  other  group  in  Ontario 
has  been  singled  out  for  this  kind  of  mal- 
treatment, not  one  single  other  group. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Look  at  the  small  businessman; 
you  make  him  pay  right  through  the  nose; 
come  on. 
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Mr.  Lupusella:   Why  don't  you  be  quiet? 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  excuse  has  been  the 
need  for  studies.  The  real  reason  is  very 
simple;  it's  that  the  government,  as  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  pointed  out,  has 
capitulated  to  the  employers'  lobby;  totally, 
in  a  way  that  no  other  Minister  of  Labour 
in  the  history  of  this  province,  I  think  since 
1914,  has  ever  done.  That's  this  minister's 
contribution;  she  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  how  you'll  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  debate 
on  this  item  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  should  resign. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  wouldn't  resign  be- 
cause you  said  so  for  all  the  tea  in  China. 
You  are  the  most  mealy-mouthed  individual, 
the  whole  bunch  of  you  are.  You  couldn't  care 
less  what  happens  to  the  workers. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You're  a  lot  nicer  than  she 
is. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Anybody  is  nicer  than 
you. 

AGE  OF  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Leluk  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  47, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Age  of  Mandatory 
Retirement. 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  ensure  that  no  person— could 
I  have  a  little  quiet  over  there? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Leluk:  That  no  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  retire  before  reaching  the  age  of 
70  when  the  person  is  willing  and  capable  of 
performing  his  or  her  job. 

This  is  accomplished  by  amendments  to 
four  statutes:  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
1974;  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code;  the 
Pension  Benefits  Act;  and  the  Public  Service 
Act. 

I  feel  that  my  bill  provides  the  opportunity 
for  a  more  flexible  approach  to  retirement  for 
those  over  65. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  with  two  million  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  Leluk:  It  is  much  broader  in  scope 
than  just  raising  the  age  of  retirement.  If 
passed  into  law,  the  bill  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  our  society,  on  our 
economy,  pension  plans  and  the  role  of  our 
senior  citizens.  I  feel  that  it  is  timely  from 
the  standpoint  that  there  is  growing  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  retirement- 
Mr.  Germa:  Where? 

Mr.  Leluk:  —what  Time  magazine  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  revolt  of  the  old,"  indicating 


that  there  are  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
are  demanding  that  retirement  age- 
Mr.    Warner:    You    are    starving    them    to 
death,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Leluk:  —be  raised  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely. They  feel  that  mandatory  retirement 
is  discriminatory  "ageism." 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Yes,  so  you  can  cut  back  on 
their  pensions. 

Mr.  Germa:  Sock  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Work  them  to  100. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  didn't  you  make  it  100? 

Mr.  Leluk:  I'd  like  to  quote  from  an  article, 
How  Old  is  Too  Old,  where  Lauren  Selden, 
the  co-ordinator  of  the  anti-age  discrimination 
project  of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  told  a  Senate  committee  in  the 
United  States  that  "Mandatory  retirement  is 
a  system  that  puts  the  stamp  of  respectability 
on  age  discrimination." 

Miss  Selden  says:  "Men  and  women,  idled 
solely  because  of  age  rather  than  loss  of 
ability,  are  forced  into  dependency.  .  .  .  The 
real  dollar  costs  of  age  discrimination  are 
probably  not  calculable  and  that  a  nation  or 
a  state  professing  to  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law  cannot  sanc- 
tion ageism  in  employment. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Where  was  that  studv 
done,  Georgia? 

Mr.  Leluk:  When  the  German  chancellor, 
von  Bismarck,  initiated  the  first  social  security 
pension  system  back  in  the  1800s,  he  arbi- 
trarily set  the  age  for  receiving  benefits  at  65 
and  his  model  has  been  followed  ever  since 
in  much  of  the  western  world.  In  Bismarck's 
time  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  until  65,  since  the  life  expectancy 
at  birth  was  about  41  years.  Today,  with  the 
advancement  in  medical  technology,  we  have 
millions  of  people  who  are  healthy  and  active 
in  their  60s,  70s  and  even  their  80s. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Even  in  construction? 

Mr.   Leluk:    The   participation  rate   among 
Canadians  age  65  to  74,  that  is  the  measure 
of  those  still  working,  today  is  approximately 
15  per  cent.  Most  of  these  are  self-employed 
and  are  professionals  like  lawyers,   doctors- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  Pharmacists. 
Mr.    Leluk:    —pharmacists,    farmers,    mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary- 
Mr.  Germa:  Talk  about  the  real  world. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  starving  to 
death. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Don't  be  such  a  smart 
aleck. 
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Mr.  Lupusella:  What  about  people  in  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Leluk:  They  don't  want  to  listen  over 
there. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Would  you  please  give  me 
an  answer? 

Mr.  Leluk:  In  many  fields,  age  65  is  when 
both  women^— 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You  will  get  your  chance  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Leluk:  —and  men  are  realizing  their 
most  productive  and  rewarding  years. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Don't  lose  your  place,  Nick. 

Mr.  Leluk:  No,  I  haven't  lost  my  place. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  lose  your 
head? 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  think  the  member  for  Dover- 
court   doesn't   believe   in  human   rights. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Ziemba  has  lost  his 
mind,  but  that's  all  right.  He  didn't  have  one 
to  lose. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  only  a  small  part 
of  his  head. 

An  hon.  member:  Hey,  you  are  not  in  your 
seat. 

Mr.  Havrot:  He  is  not  a  human  himself. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Leluk:  As  John  Belanger  stated  in  his 
column— 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  request- 
ing that— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  you  on  a  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  —the  hon.  member  with- 
draw his  remarks,  because  I  strongly  believe 
in  human  rights  and  the  human  rights  values 
of  the  people  living  around  the  world. 

An  hon.  member:  So  does  every  member- 
Mr.  Lupusella:  The  point  which  I  would 
like  to  raise,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  not  applicable,  for  example,  to 
those  people  who  are  working  on  construc- 
tion. They  would  like  to  retire  when  they  are 
60  years  old,  with  a  decent  pension,  it  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for  Dov- 
ercourt  has   stated   his   point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well  then,  withdraw. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  You  have  stated  your 
point  of  privilege.  It  is  up  to  the  member  for 
York  West  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  with- 
draw the  remark. 


Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was  actual- 
ly saying  was  that  the  member  for  Dover- 
court  doesn't  believe  that  the  right  to  work  is 
a  human  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  not  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  just  don't  want  to  provide 
the  jobs. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Dovercourt  has  made  his  point  of  privi- 
lege. The  language  used  by  the  member  for 
York  West  was  not  unparliamentary  language. 
The  member  for  York  West  has  the  option  to 
withdraw  or  not  to  withdraw.  The  point  of 
privilege  has  been  made.  I  would  ask  the 
member  for  Dovercourt  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Samis:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing 
in  my  bill  that  says  if  a  person  wants  to 
retire  before  the  age  of  70  they  can't.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  they  can't 
retire  at  an  earlier  age  if  they  so  wish,  but 
I  believe  they  should  have  that  freedom  of 
choice  and  I  think  if  the  member  had  read 
my  bill,  he  wouldn't  be  making  the  state- 
ment he's  making. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  happens  to  the 
pension? 

(Mr.  Leluk:  Now  if  I  can  get  on  with  the 
bill. 

As  Mr.  Belanger  in  his  recent  column  in 
the  Toronto  Sun  said:  "There  are  many  com- 
panies in  Canada"— 

Mr.    Samis:    Great    source,    great   Tory. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  He  is  a  defeated  candidate. 
Couldn't  even  get  nominated. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Will  you  give  me  the  courtesy 
of  carrying  on  with  my  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You  are  going  to  have 
to  give  him  more  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  L,eluk:  I  would  think  so.  "There  are 
many  companies  in  Canada  in  which  good 
men  are  lost  daily  because  of  an  accident 
of  chronology.  He  says  that  "age  should  not 
be  the  criterion  in  determining  worth  but 
performance  and  competence  should  be  the 
yardsticks.  We  know  there  are  men  in  their 
70s  who  perform  more  vigorously  than  some 
in  their  30s.  The  corporate  graveyard  is  lit- 
tered with  bones  of  men  old  before  their 
time."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "mandatory 
retirement  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  withered 
on  the  vine."  I  believe  most  members  of 
this  House  would  agree  with  that  statement. 
I  believe  the  new  trend  is  towards  retirement 
when  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  retire- 
ment. 

[4:451 
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In  the  United  States,  Congress  recently 
passed  a  bill  to  raise  the  legally  enforceable 
retirement  age  in  private  industry  to  70  from 
65,  waiving  it  entirely  for  federal  employees. 
There  are  some  exceptions  in  this  legislation 
for  tenured  university  professors,  and  persons 
whose  annual  pensions  exceed  $20,000.  The 
bill  was  sponsored  by  the  representative 
for  Florida,  Claude  Pepper,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  ageing  in  the 
US  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That's  your  human  rights 
speech. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Pepper  stated  that  man- 
datory retirement,  and  I  quote,  "is  a  cruel 
euphemism,  camouflaging  age  discrimination 
and  forced  unemployment.  With  the  surety 
of  a  guillotine  it  severs  productive  persons 
from  their  livelihoods"— 

Mr.  Laughren:   Speaking  of  guillotines- 
Mr.    Leluk:    —"diminishes    their    sense    of 
self-worth"— 

An  hon.  member:  There's  a  guy  to  retire. 

Mr.  Leluk:  —"and  squanders  their  talents." 

An  hon.  member:  And  not  because  he's 
old. 

Mr.  Leluk:  "The  elderly  of  this  country 
who  want  to  work  and  are  able  to  work  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  work." 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  with  over- 
whelming majorities— I  believe  359  to  four  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  88  to  seven 
in  the  Senate.  There  is  a  provision  in  Mr. 
Pepper's  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  its  impact 
on  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  I 
understand  that  Congress  will  receive  that 
study  within  two  years.  If  the  study  finds 
that  these  measures  have  been  successful, 
a  complete  ban  on  mandatory  retirement  in 
the  private  sector  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  Canada,  mandatory  retirement  comes 
under  civil  law;  it  is  considered  a  basic  man- 
agement right.  However,  this  attitude  is 
changing.  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  some  of  its  counterparts  in 
other  provinces,  have  denounced  compulsory 
retirement  at  65  and  have  urged  that  it  be 
banned.  Last  year,  two  Etobicoke  firefighters 
were  retired  at  60  and  appealed  to  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission.  In  one  case 
the  fireman  won  his  case  because  the  board 
of  inquiry  ruled  that  age  was  applied  with- 
out reference  to  his  personal  ability  to  do 
the  job. 

The  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  Senior 
Citizens,  through  its  chairman,  sent  a  letter 
to  me,  stating  that  they  were  pleased  that  I 
had  introduced  this  timely  bill.  But  the  coun- 


cil felt  that  moving  the  retirement  age  up  to 
70  and  not  totally  removing  it  has  certain 
limitations  and  disadvantages. 

There  are  a  number  of  barriers  in  Canada 
to  working  beyond  65.  These  include  the  age 
discrimination  laws  which  only  provide  pro- 
tection up  to  the  age  of  65;  compulsory 
retirement  policies;  immigration  regulations; 
unavailability  of  unemployment  insurance 
after  65;  and  many  pension  plans  which  be- 
come payable  only  upon  retirement. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  not  everyone 
wants  to  work  beyond  65,  but  many  because 
of  inadequate  pensions  and  inflation  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  jobs  to  augment  their  incomes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right.  Maybe  you 
could  start  there,  Nick. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Others  have  a  genuine  psy- 
chological need  to  keep  working,  and  there- 
fore should  have  that  choice.  The  thought 
that  younger  workers  would  be  frustrated  if 
mandatory  retirement  were  abolished,  I  feel 
is  absurd.  My  guess  is  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  workers  would  take  advantage  of 
the  changed  policy,  because  many  workers 
are  engaged  in  dull,  repetitive  jobs  which 
they  find  meaningless,  and  I  am  sure  they 
can't  wait  to  get  out  of  these  jobs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Like  members  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Leluk:  There  may  be  some,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We'll  help  you  to  get  out 
any  time  you  want,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  waiting  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Havrot:  We're  protecting  you,  Ed. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  of  these 
workers  would  stay  on  the  job  if  the  age 
restrictions  were  set  aside.  But  if  we  look 
to  the  United  States,  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  employees  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  financial  inducements  offered 
by  their  employers  which  enable  them  to 
retire  at  even  a  younger  age.  But  if  we  look 
at  some  of  the  larger  corporations  and  com- 
panies, for  example,  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company,  which  recently  made  a  detailed 
survey  of  its  employees  to  determine  when 
they  would  like  to  retire  if  the  retirement  age 
were  raised  to  70,  they  found  that  one  third 
of  the  normal  retirees  would  stay  on  the  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  larger  insur- 
ance corporations  in  the  United  States, 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Company,  which 
has  no  mandatory  retirement  age,  reports 
that  only  four  per  cent  of  its  work  force  was 
aged  65  and  over  in  1977.  And  the  Con- 
necticut General  Insurance  Corporation, 
which    banned    compulsory    retirement,    re- 
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cently  say  only  two  of  50  employees  eligible 
to  retire  decided  to  stay  on  last  year. 

At  Ford  Motor  Company  in  the  period 
1974-76  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the  employees 
worked  as  long  as  they  were  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  another  case  for  flex- 
ible retirement  is  that  in  future  years  the 
rapidly  growing  retirement  population  will 
place  an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on  a  pro- 
portionately smaller  work  force.  Canadian 
statistics  show  that  at  present  there  are 
slightly  more  than  two  million  people  in 
Canada  over  the  age  of  65,  and  of  these, 
about  743,000  are  in  Ontario. 

The  projections  indicate  the  number  of 
people  over  65  will  increase  to  3.3  million  in 
this  country— that's  about  12  per  cent— by 
the  year  2001,  and  of  these,  Ontario  will  have 
1,188,000.  The  post-war  babies  will  then  start 
retiring  a  few  years  later,  and  by  the  year 
2031  nearly  20  per  cent,  or  6.4  million  people, 
will  be  over  65  years  of  age  in  Canada. 

It  has  also  been  projected  that  at  current 
contribution  rates,  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
will  be  in  the  red  by  1983,  with  pension  pay- 
ments exceeding  contributions.  Sooner  or 
later  the  traditional  source  of  revenue  will 
dry  up. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  is  the  real  rationale. 
Now  we're  getting  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Germa:  Now  we  know  what  you're 
up  to. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Work  to  100.  Work  till 
you  drop. 

Mr.  Leluk:  One  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  raise  the  contribution  rates  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  contributions 
would  have  to  be  tripled  to  keep  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  solvent. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  is  the  point  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Leluk:  This  will  be  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den to  place  on  a  work  force  which,  as  time 
passes,  will  decrease- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Given  what  you  are  doing 
to  the  economy,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Leluk:  —out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  retired  persons.  In  about  50  years' 
time  it  will  take  about  three  working  Can- 
adians to  support  every  senior  citizen  com- 
pared with  the  present  seven. 

Mr.  Laughren:  With  McKeough  as 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Leluk:  People  against  a  move  towards 
flexible  retirement  contend  that  such  legisla- 
tion will  clog  the  channels  of  promotion,  will 
deny  advancement  to  younger  employees  and 
force  companies  to  become  harsher  in  rating 
the  performance  of  older  employees. 


It  has  been  well  documented  in  the  United 
States  that  in  areas  of  productivity,  on  the 
job  safety,  attendance  and  work  performance, 
older  workers  in  general  are  equal  to,  or 
better  than,  younger  workers.  Abandoning 
mandatory  retirement  does  not  stigmatize 
older  workers,  demoralize  younger  employees, 
traumatize  supervisors,  clog  the  promotional 
channels  with  doddering  incompetents,  re- 
duce productivity  or  jeopardize  the  financial 
security  of  retirees.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  optimistic  about  what  more  older 
workers  would  bring  to  the  economy,  to  busi- 
ness and  academic  life;  people  such  as  Cali- 
fornia governor  Jerry  Brown,  who  last  Sep- 
tember made  California  the  14th  state  to  pass 
laws  limiting  compulsory  retirement  on  the 
grounds  of  age. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Jerry  Brown  is  a  liberal. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  don't  mind  that. 

Mr.  Leluk:  He  feels  the  more  human  talent 
is  used  and  the  more  people's  minds  and 
bodies  contribute  to  society,  the  more  work 
is  creative.  People,  he  says,  should  not  be 
viewed  as  liabilities,  and  jobs  as  finite 
quantities. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Queen  is,  too. 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
agree  with  something. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  said  the  Queen  was  a 
liberal. 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  Queen  was  a  liberal? 

Mr.  Germa:  That  is  a  derogatory  remark. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
several  letters  of  support  for  this  bill  from 
senior  citizens'  groups  and  individuals.  Some 
have  not  been  supportive,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  such  as  the  telegram  I  received  from 
the  president  of  the  Ontario  Professional 
Firefighters  Association.  However,  I  feel  that 
from  the  number  of  letters  I  have  had,  the 
majority  of  those  who  write  me  to  make  their 
views  known  on  this  very  important  bill  did 
support  it. 

I  feel  that  Ontario  must  plan  now  for  our 
ageing  society.  If  we  do  not  act,  we  will 
face  social  upheavals  that  will  disrupt  our 
economy,  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  would  bring  back  the 
workhouse. 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  raising  of  the  present  re- 
tirement age  or  its  eventual  abolition  will 
have  to  come  because  it  is  inflationary  to 
provide  moneys  to  people  who  are  not  con- 
tributing to  the  economy. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Germa:  Work  them  to  100. 
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Mr.  Leluk:  You  don't  understand  the  bill— 
don't  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  unreal. 

Mr.  Havrot:  You  are  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  phonies— always  grandstanding. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Do  a  little  reading  and  you 
might  understand  the  bill. 

Peter  Drucker,  who  is  a  management  con- 
sultant and  a  social  scientist— but  you  haven't 
read  Drucker's  stuff- 
Mr.  Germa:  You  need  about  30  years  on 
the  assembly  line. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Peter  Drucker  has  said  that 
changing  or  abolishing  the  fixed  retirement 
age  is  inevitable,  but  it  will  create  many 
problems.  I  don't  profess  to  say  before  the 
members  of  this  House  that  there  won't  be 
some  problems  with  this  legislation.  But  I 
think  there  are  many  more  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  bill  than  there  are  for  not 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  him  finish,  let  him 
finish. 

An  hon.  member:  All  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  House  agree 
to  give  him  one  more  minute? 

Mr.  Leluk:  Thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  always  prided  myself  on  the 
fact  that  this  government  has  shown  leader- 
ship on  significant  issues.  I  feel  that  the 
government  should  show  leadership  in 
abolishing  the  last  frontier  of  discrimination, 
ageism. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  progressive 
members  of  this  House  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  concept  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  I  therefore  ask  for  their  support  of 
this  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Warner:  Sad,  sad  day. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  to 
compliment  our  colleague  across  the  floor 
for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  as  bad  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  that  no  longer  will 
people  be  asking,  "Who  the  heck  is  Nick 
Leluk?"  They  are  going  to  say  that  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  do  away  with  compulsory 
retirement  at  65. 

Mr.  Leluk:  It  is  nice  to  see  some  pro- 
gressive thinking  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
it,  some  touched  upon  by  my  friend. 


Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Would  you  call  for  a  little 

order,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  socialist  hordes  are 

getting  a  little- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member 

for  London  Centre  would  address  his  remarks 

to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
hear  me  because  of  all  the  rabble  to  my  left. 

An  hon.  member:  Now,  now. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  reasons  for  supporting 
this  bill.  I  think  some  could  be  put  in  strictly 
financial  terms  and  some  in  very  human  terms. 
Let  me  address  myself  at  the  beginning  to 
some  of  the  human  terms  as  I  see  them. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Get  to  the  financial  part. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  very  proud  and  have 
been  impressed  by  the  contribution  made 
by  some  of  our  senior  citizens  in  this  com- 
munity and  in  this  province  today.  You  take 
a  person  like  Dr.  Robert  McClure  and  even, 
God  bless  him,  your  dear  friend  John 
Diefenbaker.  Those  people  still  continue  to 
be  active  and  make  substantial  contributions. 
Look  at  what  Senator  David  Croll  is  doing 
with  his  Senate  committee  on  very  much  the 
same  issue.  These  people  are  in  a  position  to 
make  significant  contributions  on  the  basis  of 
a  great  deal  of  experience.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
support  any  moves  that  throw  them  on  the 
scrap  heap  or  into  the  ashcan  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  65.  That  is  why  I  am  favour- 
able of  a  flexible  retirement  program. 

[5:00] 

Mr.  Warner:  You  wouldn't  make  it  volun- 
tary? 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  is  no  question  that  it 
has  a  great  number  of  implications  for  the 
economy,  for  pension  plans  and  everything 
else.  That  is  something  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  and 
in  committee;  and  I  desperately  hope  that 
this  bill  goes  to  committee  so  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  in  the  fullness  of  time  and 
to  consider  with  a  great  deal  of  thought  all 
of  the  implications  of  a  bill  like  this,  because 
it  is  profound  and  I  would  not  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  there  isn't  some  downside. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  one  that  doesn't  allow 
any  bill  to  go  to  committee.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  One  of  the  problems,  of 
course,  is  that  it  encourages  fossilization  of 
institutions  if  there  isn't  some  kind  of 
mobility.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  institu- 
tions—academic institutions,  governmental 
institutions— don't  become  too  static  because 
there  isn't  room  for  young  people  to  move  in. 
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That  is  one  of  the  considerations  that  one 
has  to  look  at. 

We  have  to  consider  it  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  unemployment,  not  only  in  the  short 
term  but  in  the  long  run.  There  are  con- 
siderable implications  there  when  we  face  the 
relatively  new  demographic  changes  in  this 
country,  with  a  declining  birth  rate  and  an 
ever-increasing  population.  Those  futurists 
that  are  looking  at  these  problems  today  are 
saying  that  there  is  a  considerable  chance  that 
we  will  not  have  the  work  force  10  years  out 
that  will  require  to  build  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive economy. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Look  at  it  again  in  10 
years  then. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  yapping  about 
over  there?  What  is  your  position  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Look  at  it  again  in  10 
years. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  exactly  the  view- 
Mr.  Havrot:  Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
those  screwballs. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  no  idea  what  our 
unionist  friends  think  about  this  bill.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

I  very  much  understand  there  is  consider- 
able pressure  in  this  community  to  move  the 
retirement  age  the  other  way.  I  know  lots  of 
people  who  would  like  to  retire  earlier  and 
would  like  more  generous  pension  benefits 
to  cover  that.  That  is  a  noble  aim,  but  some 
time  someone  has  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the 
costs  of  all  this  kind  of  thing.  Increasingly, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  some  of 
these  decisions,  not  in  the  light  of  universality, 
something  that  has  invaded  all  of  our  income 
redistribution  schemes,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  at  it  very  much  on  the  ability  to 
pay. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  my  friend  who  in- 
troduced this  bill,  this  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  look  at  how  it  affects  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  because  certainly  the 
experts  consider  that  one  of  the  ways  to  take 
pressure  off  some  of  those  plans  is  to  allow 
people  the  option  of  working  longer. 

I  support  the  view  that  there  should  be  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  in  this.  I  am  not  one 
to  say  that  you  should  automatically  retire 
at  70;  there  are  lots  of  exceptions  to  that  kind 
of  rule,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  agrees  with  that.  But  with 
those  marvellously  productive  and  vital 
people  that  I  know  who  are  over  the  age  of 
65,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  getting  more 
and  more  calls  from  them  on  a  daily  basis, 
saving,  "I  would  like  to  continue  working 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  continue  work- 


ing." We  must  provide  that  kind  of  an  op- 
portunity. Not  only  is  it  humane,  but  it  is 
responsible  and  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Germa:  How  about  construction 
workers? 

Mr.  Warner:  Talk  about  real  workers;  not 
bank  presidents.  Talk  about  real  workers. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  certainly  isn't  any  of  you 
guys  who  are  real  workers. 

Let  me  talk  about  some  of  the  financial 
implications,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  very  intelligent 
book  was  written  on  this  subject,  called 
Pensions  and  Survival,  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Cal- 
vert, in  my  opinion  one  of  the  more  important 
futurists  in  this  country,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  my  friends  to  the  left  if  they  ever 
read  books.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Havrot:  They  believe  in  the  fairy  god- 
mother. 

Mr.  Peterson:  At  least  they  haven't  read 
any  that  have  updated  their  philosophy  in 
the  last  40  years. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  haven't  updated  yours 
in  the  last  140  years. 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  are  certain  things 
that  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  discussed 
when  he  dealt  with  this  problem.  One  was 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  tremendous  pressures  we  are 
facing  on  pension  plans  today.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  for 
example,  will  be  bankrupt  by  about  the  year 
1990  or  earlier  than  that.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  lot  of  the  pension  plans  in 
private  companies  are  increasingly  in  finan- 
cial difficulty.  We  are  probably  going  to  see 
more  defaults.  We  are  seeing  that  they  are 
taking  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  the 
corporate  capital.  Generally,  the  issue  is 
clouded,  murky  and  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  our  financial  future. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Grant  Reuber, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council,  has  said  that  in  terms  of  the  im- 
plications for  the  financial  future  of  this 
country,  the  pension  issue  is  bigger  and  more 
profound  than  even  the  energy  question. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  facing  the  wrong 
way.  Address  your  remarks  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  trying  to  convince  you 
heathens;  you  need  all  the  help  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  bank  president  won  t 
panic.  The  president  of  Inco  will  get  off  the 
hook.  He  won't  pay. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  would  probably  arrange- 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  —early  retirement  for  you 
right  now. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  Make  it  generous. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
this  House  would  start  a  fund  personally  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  you  turkeys. 

Mr.  Warner:  Make  it  generous. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  sidetracked  but  they  are  provoking  me 
and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  wouldn't  provoke  you. 

Interjection. 

Mr.   Havrot:    We   could   get  more  results 
from  the  rear  end  of  a  donkey. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let  me  talk  very  briefly 
about  some  of  the  financial  implications.  It's 
generally  recognized  that  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  over  65  now,  15  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  between  the  age  of  20 
and  65.  That  will  double  in  50  years  accord- 
ing to  current  economic  projections.  That 
means  we  are  going  to  have  far  fewer 
workers  supporting  far  more  dependents, 
which  in  itself  is  alarming.  When  we  have- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Spit  it  out. 
Mr.  Peterson:  When  we  have  the  partially 
funded  plans  like  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
we  are  necessarily  going  to  have  to  rob  the 
productive  capacity  of  those  young  people  in 
the  future  in  order  to  pay  for  those  pension 
plans. 

Mr.  Germa:  That  is  money  well  spent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  my  socialist  friends  to 
the  left  have  never  had  to  answer  where  all 
this  money  they  want  to  redistribute  is  going 
to  come  from. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  are  going  to  get  it  from 
you. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  going  to  come  out  of 
your  pocket. 

Mr.  Warner:  We'll  take  it  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  they  are  going  to  have 
to  go  back  to  the  young  people  in  10  or  20 
years  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  to 
double  your  income  tax  rate  in  order  to  trans- 
fer that  wealth  to  other  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Warner:  Share  the  wealth,  like  you. 

Mr.     Peterson:      When     you     take,     Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.   Deputy   Speaker:    Order.   Would   the 

hon.   member  please  address  his  remarks  to 

the  Chair? 


'Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  pro- 
voking me.  And  they  are  making  too  much 
noise,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  hon.  member  for  London 
Centre  that  it  is  the  practice  and  the  custom 
in  this  House  to  address  remarks  to  the 
Chair.  Would  he  please  do  that? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Hear,  hear.  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  him  that  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  Peterson:  My  apologies,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  benefit  of  my  wisdom 
to  them  as  well  as  just  to  you.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  the  only  well-informed  person  in 
the  House  after  this  particular  little  diatribe, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  After  this,  nobody  will 
know  anything. 

Mr.  Peterson :  But  given  some  of  the  down- 
sides of  this,  and  I  fully  understand  them,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  studies  on  a  governmental 
scale.  A  committee  can  do  that.  That  is  why 
it  has  to  be  taken  to  a  committee  for  much 
further  study.  With  great  respect  to  my  friend 
who  introduced  this  bill,  he  may  not  have 
covered  all  the  implications  of  this  through- 
out the  entire  financial  community.  That  can 
be  done  and  it  can  be  done  well.  It  will  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  royal  commis- 
sion on  pensions.  And  we  are  hoping  that 
will  come  down  fairly  shortly  and  provide 
new  insight  into  this  kind  of  an  area. 

But  I  regard  this  area  as  one  of  the  solu- 
tions to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  lot  of  the  major 
pension  funds  today.  We  are  still  operating 
on  antiquated  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  The  age  of  65  as  the  age  of 
retirement  was  created  some  100  years  ago  by 
Bismarck,  when  the  average  life  expectancy 
was  about  45  or  50.  Nobody  lived  to  that  age. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  to  the  right  of 
Bismarck.  You  want  to  go  to  the  right  of 
Bismarck.  Bismarck  was  much  closer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  With  the  development  of 
modern  medicine,  with  changes  in  life  ex- 
pectancy, surely  we  should  make  the  laws 
keep  up  to  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  stand  up 
for  Bismarck? 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  should  adapt  to  the  new 
reality. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  that  is  why  I  would 
urge  all  members  of  this  House,  even  our 
friends  to  the  left,  to  apply  their  inflexible 
and  inadequate  minds  to  this  and  support  my 
friend  to  take  this  bill  to  committee. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  I  am  pleased  to  join  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  important  issue 
the  member  has  brought  before  us  this  after- 
noon. But  his  bill  is  very  misguided  and  I 
certainly  don't  intend  to  support  it.  The  bill 
has  implications  and  impact  on  two  of  the 
most  vulnerable  groups  in  our  society;  the 
aged  and  the  young. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  the  NDP. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  not  the  NDP.  The 
needs  of  the  aged,  in  our  society  are  not  for 
work.  The  needs  of  the  aged  in  Canada  and 
in  Ontario  are  for  adequate  retirement  in- 
come. That  is  what  they  need.  I  refer  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  simply  to  the  Treasurer's  budget 
of  this  year,  April  1978. 

On  page  4  of  the  Treasurer's  own  budget 
statement  he  gives  the  more  revealing  statis- 
tic about  retirement  income  in  this  province, 
and  I'll  read  it.  "Table  1  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  pension  income  by  income  class. 
Approximately  82  per  cent  of  senior  citizens 
have  incomes  below  $10,000,  and  they  receive 
only  one-half  of  the  total  income  received  by 
pensioners  as  a  group." 

That  is  bafflegab.  What  that  really  means, 
if  one  translates  it  out  of  bafflegab  and  into 
plain  English,  is  that  18  per  cent  of  the 
pensioners  in  Ontario  get  50  per  cent  of  the 
retirement  income  in  Ontario.  That's  the  dis- 
tribution of  retirement  income  among  the 
elderly  in  this  province.  Just  18  per  cent  of 
retirees  have  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able retirement  income.  That  is  an  even 
more  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  than 
obtains  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

This  gives  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  crisis  facing  elderly  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  this  province.  The  way  to  deal 
with  it  isn't  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  takes 
away  the  safeguard  of  mandatory  retirement 
and  the  pressure,  therefore,  to  provide  pen- 
sion income  at  age  65,  inadequate  as  that 
pressure  has  been.  Once  that  pressure  of 
mandatory  retirement  has  been  removed,  we 
might  as  well  bring  back  the  workhouse. 
What  the  member  is  saying  is  that  people 
will  just  have  to  work  until  they  drop  in  order 
to  support  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It's  not  compulsory.  You're 
distorting  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  we  need  is  decent 
pensions  in  this  province  and  a  decent  in- 
come. If  the  minister  was  really  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  Ontario,  I 
would  suggest  he  persuade  his  colleagues  to 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  GAINS  bill, 
because  the  GAINS  Act,  quoting  from  the 
same  page  of  the  budget  of  1978  presented 
by  the  Treasurer  of  this  province,  shows  that 


single  pensioners  in  Ontario  in  1978  are  given 
a  guaranteed  income  that's  below  the  poverty 
line.  In  January  1978—1  have  updated  the 
Treasurer's  figures— a  single  elderly  pensioner 
is  guaranteed  an  income  of  $3,599.  That's 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Don't  let  the  member  talk  to  us  about 
their  concern  over  there  about  the  elderly 
until  they  are  prepared  to  address  themselves 
to  the  retirement  income  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Don't  let  them  take  away  one  of  the  few 
protections  that  old  people  in  this  province 
and  in  the  country  have. 

The  second  group  adversely  affected  by 
this  kind  of  legislation  are  young  people, 
particularly  those  now  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  24,  that  group  in  the  labour  force 
which  is  experiencing  most  severely  the 
burden  of  unemployment. 

I  don't  understand  how  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  bring  in  this  kind  of  a  bill  when 
we  have  a  million  people  out  of  work  and 
when  the  largest  group  of  those  unemployed 
are  young  people.  What  is  he  trying  to  do? 
Grow  up  a  generation  of  dependents,  a  gener- 
ation of  welfare  recipients.  All  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  are  making  available  to  the 
young  people  of  this  country  is  unemploy- 
ment. What's  the  unemployment  rate  now  for 
the  group  between  14  and  24  in  1978?  I  bet 
David  Warner  will  know.  You'll  excuse  the 
name,  Mr.  Speaker.  I've  forgotten  his  seat.  It 
is  something  in  the  order  of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Samis:  It  is  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Maybe  higher.  It  has  been 
going  up  steadily  every  year  since  1975.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  it's  probably  ap- 
proaching in  excess  of  30  per  cent.  We're  not 
at  that  level  yet,  but  we're  not  getting  any- 
where towards  solving  it. 

We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  some  kind 
of  work-sharing  is  essential  for  us  as  a 
society  and  a  community,  as  long  as  we  have 
these  intolerably  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment among  our  young  people.  These  are 
levels  of  unemployment  which  have  been 
caused  in  large  measure— not  in  large  measure 
but  equally— by  stagnation  in  the  expansion 
of  economy,  by  the  post-war  baby  boom,  by 
changes  in  the  population,  by  demographic 
forces.  Those  demographic  forces  have 
caused,  in  good  measure,  the  unemployment 
we're  facing  today. 

[5:15] 

The  member  for  London  Centre  said  he 
knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  to  give  platitudinous  statements  about 
the  rights  of  the  elderly  when  we're  raising 
a  generation  of  young  people  who  can't  find 
work.  We  have  to  make  room  for  the  young 
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people  in  our  economy  and  in  the  work 
force.  All  decent-minded  people  who  are 
themselves  approaching  retirement  and  who 
would  be  guaranteed  a  decent  retirement 
income  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  work  be- 
yond age  65  would  understand  the  justice 
of  that  view  and  the  justice  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  say  that's  justice  when 
nobody  wants  to  work,  just  like  you  guys. 
Lots  of  people  want  to  work  and  make  a 
contribution. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  tell  us  about  working. 
You  were  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  your 
mouth. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  talk  to  us 
about  inherited  wealth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Things  were  peaceful 
until  you  came  in,  Elie.  We  had  a  good  time 
and  now  we  have  a  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Only  one  person  has 
the  floor  at  the  present  time  and  that's  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  fat  cat  member  for 
London  Centre  who  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  talks  to  us  about  work. 
He  should  talk  to  us  about  inheritance, 
about  inherited  wealth.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  pension, 
if  you  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
the  decent  pension,  it's  going  to  be  people 
like  him.  Fat  cats  like  him  with  his  inherited 
wealth  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  pay 
for  decent  pensions  for  the  elderly  people  of 
Ontario. 

The  issue  raised  is  an  important  one  and 
I'm  not  denigrating  the  member  for  raising 
it,  but  it's  profoundly  mistaken  to  bring  in 
this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Leluk:  You  are  going  to  support  it 
then,  aren't  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Why  don't  you  support 
it  then? 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  I'm  not  going  to  sup- 
port it.  I'm  opposing  it.  I  thought  I  made 
that  clear.  I  will  oppose  it  and  if  that's  not 
clear  I'll  say  it  again.  I'm  opposed  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That's  against  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Bring  it  back  when  we 
have  full  employment  and  when  we  have 
decent  pensions.  Bring  it  back  then  and 
maybe  we'll  support  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  are  pygmies. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  only  mental  giants  around 


here  are  about  this  size.  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  good  day's  work  would  kill  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to 
join  in  this  debate  and  to  commend  the 
member  for  York  West  for  bringing  this 
forward.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seconding  the 
bill  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  House. 

Obviously,  the  NDP  don't  understand  the 
bill.  They  don't  know  the  difference  between 
compulsory  and  voluntary.  It  is  the  latter. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  are  just  protecting  your 
bank  account. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  don't  believe  in 
the  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Along  with  their  misunder- 
standing that  it  was  compulsory,  we've  had 
red  herrings  thrown  across  the  floor  since 
the  bill  was  started.  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  wasn't  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  squawk  box  and  I 
listened  to  it.  You  quoted  all  those  American 
statistics. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Most  members  in  this 
House,  I'm  sure,  have  received  correspon- 
dence and  representations  from  people  ob- 
jecting to  mandatory  retirement  at  age  65. 

Mr.  Germa:  Only  the  boys  with  the  bucks. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Only  last  Saturday  I  had 
a  woman  come  to  see  me.  I  thought  she  was 
about  my  age,  around  49,  but  it  turned  out 
she  was  65  and  had  retired  two  weeks  pre- 
viously. She  was  obviously  very  talented  and 
in  excellent  health  with  many  years  of  good 
service  to  offer  some  employer.  Other  cases 
have  been  cited  and  the  member  for  London 
Centre  made  reference  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  Fred  Young  is  the  best 
NDP  member  in  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  members  did  pay  trib- 
ute to  some  others  or  make  reference  to 
them,  such  as  John  Diefenbaker.  I  just  heard 
on  the  radio  that  he's  going  to  run  again  in 
Prince  Albert  and  he'll  get  in,  of  course- 
Mr.  Handleman:   And  Tommy  Douglas. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  he'll  rattle  the  cage  of 
your  counterparts  in  Ottawa  when  he  gets 
back,  too. 

Mr.  Peterson:  With  great  respect,  Doug, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  Liberal  sweep  in  the 
west. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  And,  of  course,  there  were 
Churchill,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  many 
others  in  their  80s. 

With  the  forced  retirement  of  older 
workers,   Mr.   Speaker,  society  is  robbing  it- 
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self  of  their  experience,  capabilities  and  wis- 
dom. As  the  member  for  London  Centre 
said,  in  a  short  time  there  are  going  to  be 
many,  many  more  people  over  65  in  our 
society.  The  proportion  of  retired  Canadians 
now  is  about  nine  per  cent.  It  will  go  to  12 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  century  and  no 
less  than  20  per  cent  in  50  years. 

As  my  colleague  from  York  West,  the 
sponsor,  indicated,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence amassed  in  the  US  which  indicates 
that  older  workers  are  not  incompetent.  They 
have  much  to  offer.  A  New  York  survey  of  33 
state  agencies  in  1974  compared  workers  over 
and  under  age  65  with  regard  to  absenteeism, 
punctuality,  on  the  job  performance  and  so 
on.  Those  over  65  were  equal  or  better  than 
any  other  age  group  in  that  society. 

The  stereotyping  of  older  people  must  come 
to  a  halt.  Right  now,  we  are  pioneers.  We 
have  to  seek  out  methods  to  alleviate  certain 
problems  which  will  arise  in  the  future,  due 
to  inaction  now.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill  men- 
tioned this.  Never  before  has  society  been 
faced  with  such  a  problem  on  such  a  scale. 
Our  ideas  have  to  change.  We  cannot  segre- 
gate and  brand  older  people  as  not  able  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  will  have  to  give  up  some 
of  your  money,  that's  what  you're  worried 
about. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  have  many  examples  of 
active,  useful,  needed  people  over  that  age. 

For  many  people,  in  response  to  some  of 
the  concerns  that  have  been  recited,  retire- 
ment is  a  much  sought-after  goal.  It's  a 
chance  to  get  away  from  the  daily  work 
grind  and  do  all  those  things  that  have  been 
postponed  through  working  years. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  going  to  force  them 
to  age  70  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Most  of  the  people  I  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  can't  wait  to  retire. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why  doesn't  the 
member   for   Scarborough-Ellesmere  read   it? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It's  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  who  might  be  involved.  My  feeling  is 
that  it's  very  few. 

The  US  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany has  no  mandatory  retirement  age  and 
only  four  per  cent  of  its  work  force  was  over 
65.  The  Connecticut  General  Life  said  two  of 
50  retiring  employees  wished  to  stay  on  and 
did  stay  on.  But  the  inadequacy  of  private 
pensions  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  growing  resistance  to  retiring  at  65. 
Most  workers,  those  with  relatively  generous 
pensions,  have  to  take  a  substantial  cut  in 
income  when  they're  chopped  from  a  payroll 


and  they  have  to  cope  with  the  steady  erosion 
of  their  incomes  through  inflation. 

There  was  an  article  for  my  friends  oppo- 
site in  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  "Cana- 
dian Labour.  Mr.  Patrick  Kerwin,  director  of 
political  education  for  the  CLC,  stated"— 

Mr.  Leluk:  A  good  guy. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  "  'The  solution  lies  in  re- 
tirement age  that  is  flexible  above  65  as  well 
as  below.' "  You  should  have  read  that. 

Mr.  Leluk:  They  don't  read  over  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  Federation  of  Labour 
in  the  States,  the  CIO,  George  Meany,  when 
Claude  Pepper  brought  his  bill  before  Con- 
gress, did  not  object  to  that.  They  supported 
it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Don't  talk  about  George 
Meany.  Jesus! 

Mr.  Kennedy:  They  were  not  in  objection 
to  it.  That  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  put  in  by 
my  hon.  colleague  here. 

Time  magazine  expressed  a  similar  senti- 
ment. They  saw  the  possibility  of  replacing 
mandatory  retirement  with  flexible,  functional 
retirement,  as  I  do. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tell  us  about  decent 
pensions. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  growing  diversity  of 
work  schedules  provide  an  opportunity  for 
making  use  of  older  employees,  especially  on 
a  part-time  basis.  There  is  an  emotional  need, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  people  to  remain  active, 
contributing  members  of  society.  The  bio- 
logical time  clock  is  a  poor  indication  of  a 
person's  ability. 

But  I  know  this  bill  needs  a  great  deal  of 
study.  It  involves  the  adequacies  of  pensions; 
the  impact,  if  any,  on  young  people,  which 
our  friends  opposite  raised;  indexing  to  infla- 
tion or  not  to  index;  the  selection  of  fair  and 
acceptable  alternative  criteria  for  determining 
a  retirement  date;  impact  on  current  pensions; 
union  agreements;  availability  of  second 
careers;  and  society's  outlook  generally  on  old 
people.  It's  not  an  easy  task,  but  it's  one  that 
should  be  studied  forthwith. 

With  respect  to  the  debate  here,  I  did  want 
to  remind  members  that  some  10  years  ago, 
there  was  a  select  committee  on  aging.  It  was 
chaired  by  our  late  colleague,  the  then  hon. 
member  for  Durham,  Alex  Carruthers.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  to  serve  in  this 
Legislature  and  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  Mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  included 
the  members  for  Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry 
(Mr.  Villeneuve)  and  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Yakabuski),  and  their  purpose  was  to  inquire 
into  and  review  problems  inherent  in  the  field 
of  aging  in  Ontario.  I  don't  intend  to  recount 
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all  the  committee's  recommendations,  but  I 
feel  this  government's  record  in  providing 
services  and  financial  aid  to  its  senior  citizens 
is  second  to  none.  We  have  encouraged  many 
senior  citizens  to  remain  independent. 
Through  the  Ministries  of  Health,— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Below  poverty. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —Revenue  and  Housing, 
extensive  programs  are  provided,  such  as 
senior  citizens  housing  and  rent  subsidies,  to 
assist  those  people  to  remain  in  their  own 
home. 

Mr.  McClellan:  In  poverty. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  principle  of  assisting 
people  to  be  as  independent  as  possible  and 
remain  in  their  community  should  be  carried 
one  step  further  by  establishing  flexible  re- 
tirement for  every  citizen  in  this  province. 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  decent  pensions. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  partake  in  this  debate  on 
Bill  47.  I  have  some  reservations  about  it 
and  I  really  think  personally  I  would  have 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  suppose  we  see 
the  trend  now  in  our  own  area,  where  we 
have  the  30-and-out  now  under  the  auto 
pact. 

I  was  talking  to  a  fellow  Saturday  night 
who  took  his  retirement  at  age  57.  He  drove 
a  transport  truck  for  34  years  and  he  felt 
that  was  long  enough  to  be  beating  the  roads. 
He  got  out  of  the  rat  race  of  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  Detroit  and  took  his  early 
retirement.  I  was  asking  him  how  he  was 
making  out  with  his  retirement  and  how  he 
was  handling  the  situation  of  not  having  to 
go  to  work  every  day. 

He  said:  "I  am  just  so  busy,  I  haven't  got 
time  to  even  think  about  that."  He  was 
telling  me  that  for  the  next  four  months  he 
expects  to  spend  four  days  a  week  on  the 
golf  course  and  the  other  one  or  two,  he 
would  be  doing  odd  jobs  to  supplement  his 
income. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  What  about  January  and 
February,  the  golf  course? 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  maybe  an  interesting 
concept  after  so  long  in  one  job.  I  don't 
know  that  I  agree  with  it.  Maybe  it's  because 
I  happen  myself  to  have  moved  around  to  a 
couple  or  three  different  positions  and  I  find 
it's  kind  of  a  new  challenge  to  sometimes 
change.  Many  people  at  age  60  take  retire- 
ment from  one  place  and  then  go  into  another 
profession.  So  I  think  we  have  to  leave  it 
kind  of  as  a  free  situation. 

However,  in  the  auto  pact  too  we  must 
remember  that  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
is  68  under  the  UAW  contract  in  all  the 
auto  industries.  Yet  we  see  many  people  at 


age  55,  56,  57  now  taking  their  retirement. 

I  think  the  main  thing  with  early  retire- 
ment is  that  the  people  who  take  it  can 
adapt  themselves  to  filling  in  their  time.  In 
some  way  you  do  see  the  odd  one  who  has 
a  bit  of  a  problem  because  they  are  so  used 
to  working  six  days  a  week  in  many  cases.  If 
there  is  a  lot  of  overtime  it  is  sometimes 
seven  days  a  week  so  it's  hard  to  slow  them- 
selves down  to  a  kind  of  a  life  of  inactivity. 
That's  something  each  individual  has  to  con- 
tend with,  but  I  think  65  is  old  enough  to 
be  forced  to  retire. 

I  suppose,  in  the  Legislature,  we  have  not 
had  many  over  that  age.  I  think  we  are  a 
different  group  here,  because  after  all  we  are 
elected  by  the  people.  I  don't  think  we  ever 
will  have  any  retirement  age  set  forth  here 
because  the  electors  have  the  opportunity 
every  so  often  to  decide  whether  they  want 
you  there  and  they  know  your  age— in  most 
cases  I  guess  they  know  your  age;  I  suppose 
there  may  be  some  people  who  would  run 
for  office  and  be  reluctant  to  give  their  age. 
I  know  of  one  case,  not  in  my  riding  but  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  ridings,  where  one  of 
the  candidates  was  asked  what  his  age  was 
and  he  said  that  was  none  of  their  business. 
He  wouldn't  tell  them;  but  he  was  retired 
from  the  federal  civil  service  so  I  assume 
most  people  knew  his  age  pretty  well. 

Anyway,  that  was  a  right  he  thought  he 
had  that  he  didn't  have  to  tell  them  how  old 
he  was.  I  suppose  maybe  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  a  member  of 
the  fairer  sex,  often  says  you  are  not  supposed 
to  ask  a  lady  her  age.  We  are  reluctant,  I 
suppose,  even  to  ourselves  to  admit  our  ages. 
However,  that  was  one  of  the  things  we  were 
not  supposed  to  ask  a  lady,  I  will  say  that  to 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George. 

[5:30] 

One  of  the  problems  in  any  retirement  plan 
and  pension  fund  is  whether  we  are  ade- 
quately funding  the  pensions  so  that  these 
people  will  be  able  to  take  their  retirement 
and  see  that  their  pension  is  high  enough  to 
take  care  of  them  over  the  years.  As  the  age 
of  living  longer  of  our  population  is  increas- 
ing that  is  more  of  a  strain  on  the  pension 
plan. 

The  other  thing  to  consider  is  that  one's 
highest  income  years  are  generally  in  the 
later  years  in  any  one  job.  It  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  most  people,  I  would  think, 
that  one  should  not  really  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire at  a  certain  age,  but  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  up  to  the  individual.  However, 
the  problem  is  how  does  one  set  aside  proper 
funding  for  a  pension  plan  and  what  is  a 
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maximum  pension.  How  many  years  should 
one  work  on  one  job  to  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  pension,  whether  it  is  30  years  or 
35  years  or  whatever  the  case  might  be.  That 
is  something  that  has  to  be  considered  when 
we  talk  about  retirement  age. 

We  have  the  old  age  pension  in  Ottawa 
that  is  automatic  at  age  65.  Some  people  feel 
that  the  age  should  be  lowered.  We  can 
remember  when  it  was  70.  Then  over  a 
period  of  five  years  it  was  lowered  to  65,  a 
year  at  a  time.  I  see  many  cases  in  my  own 
area  where  it  should  be  lowered  to  60.  I  see 
widows  or  widowers  who  are  perhaps  living 
by  themselves,  trying  to  maintain  their  own 
home  on  a  small  Canada  Pension  Plan,  and 
they  have  real  problems.  I  think  we  should 
be  looking  at  pensions  at  60  in  many  cases 
where  the  necessity  is  there. 

I  don't  know  that  to  get  up  and  say  we'll 
raise  the  pension  age  to  70  is  the  answer.  As 
for  the  whole  pension  plan  and  old  age 
security  we  have  now,  once  in  a  while  I  think 
someone  in  Ottawa  has  a  pipe  dream.  I  don't 
know  where  he  is  now.  Under  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  spouse's  allowance,  where  the 
pensioner  is  over  65  and  the  spouse  under 
65,  if  the  necessity  was  there  the  spouse  could 
also  receive  a  pension.  Yet  when  the  husband 
in  the  particular  case  that  I  am  aware  of 
passed  away,  they  automatically  cut  off  the 
pension  to  his  wife.  She  was  not  able  to  work. 
She  hadn't  been  in  the  work  force  for  many 
years  and  wasn't  able  to  go  out  and  work. 
She  lost  her  spouse's  allowance  and  we  had 
to  obtain  benefits  for  her  through  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services.  I  would 
think  that  was  a  mistake  they  made  in  pass- 
ing an  arrangement  like  that.  It  should  have 
been  continued,  under  the  circumstances, 
directly  from  Ottawa,  instead  of  cutting  it  off 
automatically.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
unfair. 

I  think  the  age  of  65  is  a  pretty  good  age. 
If  a  person  puts  in  that  many  years,  he  should 
be  able  to  retire.  I  would  support  the  bill  on 
that  basis.  No,  I  am  sorry,  I'm  voting  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  the  event  there  may 
be  some  question  in  the  mind  of  the  member 
for  York  West  (Mr.  Leluk)  when  I  have 
finished  speaking  on  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  assure  him  right  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
speaking  in  opposition. 

I  am  speaking  in  opposition  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  I  do  so  because  I  look  upon  this 
bill  as  not  being  one  which  takes  away  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  65.  I  think  it's 
a  bill  that  implements  mandatory  retirement 
at  age  70.  I  have  heard  people  across  there 
hollering    that   we   haven't   read   the   bill.    I 


would  like  to  read  a  section  of  the  bill  if  I 
may.  Section  4  reads  as  follows:  "Every  civil 
servant  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  70  years." 

Mr.  Germa:  What  about  the  Human  Rights 
Code. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Read  on. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  can  read  on.  I  know 
what  it  says.  It  gives  special  provisions  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  it  does  not  give  the  civil 
servant  the  right  to  remain  on  the  job  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so. 

If  the  member  for  York  West  was  very 
serious  in  presenting  this  kind  of  bill  to  the 
House,  he  would  not  put  any  age  in  there 
at  all.  He  would  have  allowed  people  who 
want  to  work— which  is  the  reason  that  he's 
putting  this  bill  forward— he  would  have 
allowed  them  to  work  until  such  a  time  as 
they  chose  to  retire  and  there  would  be  no 
age  in  there  at  all. 

The  member  for  York  West  made  the  com- 
ment that  we  were  opposed  to  human  rights. 
He  said  the  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Lupusella)  didn't  believe  in  human  rights  be- 
cause this  was  a  bill  that  gave  people  the 
right  to  work.  I  think  it's  a  bill  that  gives 
employers  the  right  to  keep  them  employed. 
I  think  that's  exactly  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  is. 
You  are  giving  employers,  in  probably  non- 
union plants,  the  right  to  intimidate  their 
people  by  keeping  diem  on  low  wages  to 
keep  them  working  up  to  the  age  of  70  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Nonsense,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Warner:  Sweatshops  at  age  70. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  it  is 
not  nonsense. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  the  member  for  York 
West  was  concerned  about  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  our  province- 
Mr.  Leluk:  You  would  rather  they  vegetate. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —I  think  he  would  have 
done  as  the  member  for  Bellwoods  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  suggested;  he  would  have  been  more 
concerned  about  increasing  the  benefits 
through  the  GAINS  program,  he  would  have 
been  more  concerned  about  the  finances  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Don't  anyone  over  on  that 
side  suggest  that  we're  not  as  concerned  about 
senior  citizens  as  they  are,  because  let  me 
assure  them— 

Mr.  Martel:  We  led  the  first  fight  for  pen- 
sions in  this  country  and  every  Tory  voted 
agamsi  it. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —that  our  concerns  are 
either  equal  to  their  own— 
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Mr.  Martel:  Every  Tory  at  the  federal 
level  voted  against  old  age  pensions. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —or  I  would  suggest  in 
some  cases  greater  than  their  own. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Take  it  easy,  Elie. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  tell  me  about  what  the 
Tories  voted  for;  every  Tory  voted  against  it 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  We've  heard  from  many 
speakers  in  this  chamber  today  on  this  bill 
about  the  increase  in  the  number  of  senior 
citizens  that  will  develop  over  a  period  of 
years,  but  not  one  of  those  speakers  during 
that  time  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  birth 
rate  throughout  the  entire  country  of  Canada, 
and  in  particular  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  going  down. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  not  going  down. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It  is  going  down  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  two  groups  that  that 
centre  group  are  financing,  namely  senior 
citizens  and  children's  services— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Not  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  more  particularly  in 
a  couple  of  other  provinces.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  got  your  statistics  wrong. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Because  of  a  decline  in 
the  birth  rate,  that  number  that  is  there  re- 
mains constant,  and  that  in  fact— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  more  expert  than 
you  are,  Robert,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —the  overall  financing  of 
programs  would  probably  not  be  changed 
very  much. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  not  in  the  union  field,  in 
labour. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  think  we  have  to  take 
a  look  at  what  we're  talking  about  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  She's  an  expert  on  every- 
thing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  never  suggested  I 
was  in  that  area;  but  I  am  willing  to  learn, 
that  is  more  than  you  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 
,  Mr.    Leluk:    Wait    until    I   tell    your    con- 
stituents, Elie. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Certainly  one  of  the 
problems  that  senior  citizens  have  when  they 
reach  the  retirement  age  may  very  well  be 
what  the  member  for  York  West  suggests,  and 
that  is  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  them- 
selves. I  suggest  to  you  that  that  problem  is 
something  that  this  government  has  ignored 
for  the  past  34  years.  Because  there  are 
available   and   in   operation   today  pre-retire- 


ment educational  programs  that  show  people 
what  to  do  upon  their  retirement,  that  edu- 
cate them  as  to  what  is  available  to  them 
upon  retirement.  There  was  also  a  program 
known  as  Second  Careers  for  members  who 
may  have  never  heard  about  it,  in  which  they 
educate  the  senior  citizen  upon  retirement  to 
go  into  a  different  field  and  a  different  career. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  But  they  are  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  this  government  was 
responsible  for  starting  some  of  those 
programs. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on.  He  knows  more 
about  the  government  than  you  do. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It  may  very  well  have 
been  responsible  for  it,  but  it  certainly  isn't 
doing  a  very  good  job  in  its  approach  to  it, 
I  can  assure  the  minister  of  that. 

An  hon.  member:  There's  you  answer. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  So  let  us  not  for  one 
minute  suggest  that  this  bill  is  in  any  way 
doing  anything  for  senior  citizens.  It  does 
not  do  anything  for  them.  I  think  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  I  agree  with  the 
comment  just  made  by  my  colleague  from 
High  Park-Swansea,  that  if  this  bill  does 
anything  at  all,  it  does  it  to  senior  citizens 
and  certainly  not  for  senior  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  What  kind  of  a  statement 
is  that? 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to 
rise  to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
presented  by  the  member  for  York  West. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  shouldn't  be,  I'd  be 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  do  have  some  reservations 
with  regard  to  the  bill  in  the  sense  that  I 
don't  feel  it  goes  far  enough  in  what  it's  en- 
deavouring to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  you'd  make  it  100. 

Mr.  Williams:  Notwithstanding  those  re- 
servations, which  I'll  elaborate  upon  in  a 
moment,  I  do  support  the  bill  because  I  think 
it's  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  to  the  right;  far  to  the 
right. 

Mr.  Williams:  As  the  member  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  pointed  out,  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide 
a  more  flexible  retirement  age;  and  it  is  the 
aspect  of  the  bill  that  maintains  a  man- 
datory retirement  feature  with  which  I 
take  issue. 

The  desirability,  both  from  the  human  and 
economic  point  of  view,  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  for  retirement,  such  as  this  bill 
does,  I  think  has  many  advantages.  Just 
as  people   are  not  born  equal,   in  the   same 
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way  not  all  people  lose  their  cbs're  or  the 
mental  capacity  to  be  able  to  work  at  or 
beyond  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  shouldn't  be  treated 
equally  either. 

Mr.  Williams:  One's  ability  to  perform  in 
his  or  her  occupation  does  not  suddenly  dis- 
appear at  that  magic  age  of  65  but  can 
continue  for  many  years  beyond. 

Mr.  Warner:  For  you,  it  was  much  earlier. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
House  personally  know  people  who  have 
continued  to  be  gainfully  employed  well 
beyond  the  age  of  65,  whether  it  is  in 
running  their  own  business  or  acting  as  an 
employee  or  serving  as  an  employee  for  a 
company  or  corporation. 

Many  arguments  have  been  made  here 
today  about  the  fact  that  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  forced  into  retirement  find 
that  in  their  particular  financial  situation 
they  are  not  in  a  position  where  they  have 
sufficient  pension  or  income  to  meet  the 
ravages  of  inflation  and,  therefore,  seek  out 
employment  for  that  reason  alone.  But,  by 
and  large,  the  point  at  issue  is  that  many 
people  have  the  desire  to  continue  to  work 
and  are  not  to  be  governed,  were  it  not  but 
for  the  laws,  to  cease  and  desist  from  finding 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  engaging  in  a 
daily  work  activity. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  fun  to  work  in  a  sweat- 
shop. 

Mr.  Germa:  Did  you  ever  do  a  day's 
work? 

Mr.  Williams:  The  fact  that  the  laws  pre- 
scribe and  make  it  mandatory  that  people 
should  cease  and  desist  from  working  is  not 
only  demeaning  but  also  encroaches  upon  a 
fundamental  freedom  of  choice  of  the  in- 
dividual to  remain  gainfully  employed  as  he 
or  she  may  choose  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  never  did  one  day's  work 
in  your  life. 

Mr.  Williams:  Reference  has  been  made 
today  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
a  new  look  has  been  taken  at  this  controver- 
sial topic.  In  fact,  legislation  is  in  the  works 
whereby  the  present  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  65  apparently  will  be  increased  to 
age  70,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  in  the 
private  sector  and  removed  altogether  as  it 
applies  to  people  working  in  the  public 
sector. 

This  new  law,  if  it  should  come  into  effect 
in  the  United  States,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  will  indeed  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences on  the  American  society  with  regard 
to  the  economy  and,  in  fact,  on  society  as  a 


whole.  Indeed,  if  th's  type  of  legislation  was 
enacted  here— if,  for  instance,  this  bill  should 
carry  in  the  province  of  Ontario— in  the  same 
way  there  would  be  very  significant  impacts 
felt  in  the  economic  community  and  in  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  There  would  be  a  difficult 
period  of  readjustment  that  we  would  have 
to  go  through. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  today  is 
that  in  my  judgement  the  forced  retirement 
of  any  person  by  law  is  merely  dealing  with 
the  symptom  of  the  problem  and  not  with 
the  problem  itself.  The  real  problem  is  one 
that  has  been  determined  to  be  the  failure 
of  society  as  a  whole  to  recognize  and  to 
attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  dramatic 
changes  in  our  society  brought  about  by  an 
increasing  individual  lifespan  coupled  with 
expanding  industrial  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

[5:45] 

While  some  of  the  speakers  in  their  com- 
ments this  afternoon  have  touched  on  various 
aspects  of  this  particular  topic  and  have 
therefore  tended  to  come  to  the  nub  of  the 
real  problem,  they  have  not  really  developed 
their  arguments  to  come  to  the  full  issue 
before  us;  and  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
governments  at  all  levels  and  in  all  jurisdic- 
tions to  date  have  failed  to  develop  com- 
prehensive long-term  programs  and  policies 
that  will  give  full  recognition  to,  and  provide 
a  plan  for  the  adjustment  to  a  leisure-age 
society. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  1970  to  attend 
the  first  European  congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Recreation    Association   in   Geneva. 

Mr.   Mancini:    Refund  the   money. 

Mr.  Williams:  At  that  time  I  was  told  in 
a  very  forceful  manner  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  that  faces  society  today. 

I  well  recall  listening  to  one  of  the  key- 
note speakers  at  this  conference  highlight 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  by  pointing 
out  that  the  four-day  work  week  or  the  three- 
day  work  week  were  things  that  will  indeed 
come  to  pass  and  be  part  of  our  way  of  life 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  And  one  of 
the  highlights  of  that  gentleman's  remarks 
was  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
it  was  his  prediction  and  analysis,  that  20 
per  cent  of  our  society  wiU  be  the  gainful 
work  force  that  will  maintain  and  keep  the 
standard  of  living  we  have  in  this  society, 
while  80  per  cent  of  our  society  will  find 
no  need  to  involve  itself  in  the  workplace. 
Those  statistics  are  staggering. 

Mr.  Warner:  We're  just  going  to  have  to 
share  the  wealth  a  bit  more  equally. 
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Mr.  Williams:  The  ramifications  of  those 
predictions,  should  they  come  to  pass,  point 
out  that  government  has  yet  to  resolve  or 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  a  small 
active  work  force  and  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  our  society  will  do  in  that 
setting.  Government  has  an  obligation  to  try 
to  develop  ways  and  means  by  which  so- 
ciety will  function  in  that  new  type  of  social 
setting. 

I  was  impressed  to  hear  some  of  the  key- 
note speakers  from  the  different  European 
countries  as  well  as  sociologists  and  other 
experts  in  the  field  of  sociology  from  the 
United  States  address  themselves  to  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

We  had  a  tangible  demonstration  of  gov- 
ernment initiative  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
greatest  of  social  problems— how  to  deal  with 
the  leisure-age  society,  and  that  situation  is 
more  than  germane  to  this  particular  problem 
of  mandatory  age  retirement.  Because  it  is  not 
a  question  of  who  will  retire  and  who  will  not, 
but  rather  of  the  20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion it  is  predicted  will  maintain  the  rest  of 
our  society;  the  question  of  those  who  have 
the  capacity  and  the  qualifications  and  the 
desirability  to  be  in  that  work  force,  to  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  by  which  the  rest  of 
society  will  maintain  itself. 

The  concept,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  culture  and 
recreation  as  we  know  it  today,  is  only  really 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  of  a  much  greater  inter- 
pretation of  leisure  and  recreation  time.  Be- 
cause recreation  in  the  sense  of  active  sports 
activities  is  only  one  small  facet  of  how  man, 
from  the  date  of  birth  to  the  date  of  death, 
will  maintain  himself  in  a  society  where  he 
will  not  have  to  be  asked  to  engage  in  any 
way  in  the  workplace.  So  that  how  govern- 
ment will  assist  the  individual  to  find  pro- 
ductive ways  and  means  of  maintaining  him- 
self in  society  and  leading  a  useful  productive 
life  in  a  leisure-time  setting  is  one  question 
with  which  we  have  to  come  to  grips  in  the 
very  near  future. 

This  is  really  the  basic  problem  to  which 
we  have  to  address  ourselves  and  with  which 
the  mandatory  age  factor  is  only  coming  to 
grips  in  a  peripheral  fashion.  I  do  support 
the  bill  in  the  sense  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  have  yet  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  main  problem. 

Mr.  Warner:   Why  don't  you  retire? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  am  not  very  pleased  to  rise 
and  speak  on  Bill  47  as  it  is  printed  before 
me.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston)  for 
filling  in  on  my  behalf  as  I  wasn't  able  to  be 


here  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate.  I  was  at 
a  very  important  meeting.  Nevertheless,  under 
no  circumstances  could  I  rise  in  this  Legis- 
lature   and   support   this    draconian   measure. 
The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  be  well  advised  to  work  on  issues  such 
as  the  unemployed- 
Mr.  Germa:  That  is  class  legislation. 
Mr.  Mancini:   —and  to  do  something  with 
all  the  overtime  permits  they  are  giving  out- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  are  against  the  older  people, 
are  you?  Is  that  why  you  took  the  stand  you 
did  on  OHIP? 

Mr.  Mancini:  —instead  of  presenting  before 
this  House  this  piece  of  trash. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Mancini:  What  the  member  for  York 
West  wants  to  devise  is  a  system  where 
people  have  to  work  until  they  are  70  and 
can't  build  up  their  pension  plans  so  that  they 
can  retire  at  65.  That  is  all  he  is  after. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Their  concept  of  social 
democracy  over  there  is  fascism  of  the  left. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  a  true  Conservative 
measure. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Pope:  That's  consistent  with  their 
stand  on  OHIP. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  is  why  they  are  in  a 
minority  government  and  why  they  are  on 
their  way  out  the  door.  Shame  on  the  member 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  They  don't  know  what 
the  proletariat  is,  but  they  believe  in  'the  dic- 
tatorship of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  first  matter  to  be 
decided  this  afternoon  is  second  reading  of 
Bill  46. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  46. 

AGE  OF  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  47. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Members  opposite  are 
against  senior  citizens. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  veto  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  calm  things  down  it  might  be— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  carry  it  too  far. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  going  to  get  into 
trouble;  don't  tease  the  bears. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  just  a  business 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  acting  House  leader  does 
not  have  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech.  I  called  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  chronic  disease, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize.  I  thought  I  might 
take  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  busi- 
ness for  next  week. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Do  you  have  to  be  a  little 
squirt  to  talk  about  government  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  the  rule.  You 
have  to  be  short  with  glasses.  We  would 
note  that  this  evening,  before  continuing  with 
the  budget  debate,  we  will  complete  second 
reading  of  Bill  19.  Tomorrow  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  will 
resume  and  probably  be  completed.  Then  we 
will  start  Management  Board  estimates,  while 
others  may  drift  off  to  other  events  in  this 
fair  city. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  the  ball  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  could  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Without  beer. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  will  be  taking  a  case  with 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  goes  much  quieter 
when  the  House  leader  is  here. 

Mr.  Ruston:  With  the  House  leader  it  does 
because  he  is  sensible. 


Mr.  Peterson:  Do  you  get  paid  extra  for 
doing  this? 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  sure  miss  the  member 
for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  Monday,  in  com- 
mittee of  supply,  the  House  will  continue 
the  estimates  of  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
evening,  we  will  have  legislation  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Bills  60,  61,  26  and  28  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Mack).  Bill  31  will  be  continued,  and 
then  Bill  24  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough).  Then,  if  time 
permits,  we  will  have  Bills  49  and  50  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry).  On  Wednesday,  committees 
will  meet  as  usual;  and  as  is  now  the  prac- 
tice, I  am  indicating  that  it  is  agreed  that  in 
the  morning  on  Wednesday  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  general  government,  the  rent  com- 
mittee, and  resources  development  will  meet. 
On  Thursday  we'll  have  private  members' 
business,  of  course,  with  bills  in  the  name  of 
the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Rid- 
dell)  and  the  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Dukszta).  On  Thursday  night  we'll  continue 
budget  debate;  on  Friday  we  will  continue 
with  Management  Board  estimates. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  for  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Try  and  be  less  pro- 
vocative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No  way,  not  after  that 
vote. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:00  p.m. 
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(See  page  1486) 


Answers  to  questions  were  tabled  as  fol- 
lows: 

24.  Mr.  Ziemba— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 
How  many  Ontario  first-time  homebuyers 
grants  have  been  reviewed  to  date?  How 
many  grants  have  been  found  paid  in  error? 
How  much  money  has  been  recovered?  When 
will  the  audit  be  completed?  [Tabled  March 
31,  1978.] 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck): 

As  at  March  31,  1978,  all  applications  filed 
under  the  Ontario  Home  Buyers  Grant  Act 
have  been  subjected  to  a  complete  program 
of  field  audits  and  other  verification  pro- 
cedures. The  audit  and  verification  pro- 
cedures conform  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards.  The  results  of  the  audit 
reveal  that  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
applicants  received  grants  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled.  Although  the  review  to  March 
31,  1978,  has  covered  all  recipients  and 
therefore  the  general  program  is  winding 
down,  follow-up  verification  will  continue 
for  a  period  of  time  to  resolve  any  outstand- 
ing situations.  As  at  March  31,  1978,  $3.5 
million  has  either  been  collected  or  is  in  the 
process  of  collection  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  recovery  phase  will  continue  for  some 
period  of  time  before  all  collections  are 
finalized. 

20.  Mr.  Ziemba— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 
How  many  doctors  billed  OHIP  $100,000.00 
and  more  in  1976?  [Tabled  March  30,  1978.] 


Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell): 

Fiscal  (April-March)  1976-77,  number  of 
physicians  1,283;  calendar  (January-Decem- 
ber) 1976,  number  of  physicians  1,213. 

While  these  physicians  are  uniquely  identi- 
fied based  on  gross  OHIP  payments  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  the  periods  cited,  only 
in  the  case  of  solo  physicians  can  it  be  said 
that  gross  plan  payments  reflect  an  individual 
physician's  gross  income.  Physicians  in  group 
practice  or  whose  OHIP  physician  number 
is  used  for  reporting  laboratory  activity  have 
various  arrangements  with  regards  to  the  allo- 
cation of  monies  received  from  the  plan.  An 
analysis  of  the  812  physicians  in  1974-75 
revealed  that  some  40  per  cent  were  solo 
physicians.  A  similar  study  for  1976  would 
take  approximately  three  to  four  weeks. 

In  addition,  before  any  comparison  of  this 
data  is  made,  an  adjustment  should  be  made 
to  the  threshold  for  fee  schedule  price  in- 
creases—May 1,  1975  four  per  cent;  May  1, 
1976,  8.1  per  cent. 

23.  Mr.  Ziemba— Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 
What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
agents  authorized  to  sell  motor  vehicle 
licences  in  Metro  Toronto  and  Hamilton? 
How  many  outlets  do  each  of  these  indi- 
viduals operate?  What  was  the  opening  date 
and  latest  gross  annual  sales  of  each  of  these 
outlets?   [Tabled  March  31,   1978.] 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow): 


METRO  TORONTO  ISSUERS 


Name  and  address 

1  Dennis  Holota,  137  Yonge  Street,  Room  42 

2  David  Alper,  492  College  Street 

3  Jack  Leonard,  1164  Danforth  Avenue 

4  Lloyd  Lepard,  360  McRae  Drive,  Leaside 

5  Julius  Eisenberg,  1724  Eglinton  Avenue, 
Scarborough 

6  Jean  Statton,  281  Scarborough  Road 

7  A.  W.  Spooner,  2247  Kingston  Road 

8  Gladys  Algar,  479  Kennedy  Road 

9  Marion  Telfer,  4695A  Kingston  Road 

10  Aime  Noble,  6  Glenwatford  Drive, 
Scarborough 

11  Bess  Godfrey,  1170A  Kennedy  Road 

12  Wm.  Sutherland,  4815  Leslie  Street, 
North  York 

13  Joyce  Pennycook,  8  Kingsdale  Avenue, 
Willowdale 


Outlets     Opening 
operated       date 


Dec.  5,  1960 
Jan.  11,  1970 
Jan.  2,  1956 
Oct.  16,  1964 

Dec.  6,  1962 
June  12,  1963 
Dec.  1,  1945 
Jan.  2,  1974 
Feb.  7, 1969 

June  3,  1968 
Feb.  3, 1972 

Sep.  19,  1977 

July  2, 1975 


Dec.  76-Nov.  77 

Gross  annual 

revenue 

$2,542,525.50 
3,038,240.15 
1,904,051.50 
1,450,296.50 

2,688,128.00 
1,072,531.50 
846,570.50 
1,536,579.50 
1,393,206.50 

2,535,302.50 
1,967,662.50 

4,004.00 

1,863,458.00 
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Name  and  address 

14  Merlin  Burton,  1110  Finch  Avenue 

15  Mary-Ann  O'Rourke,  3177  Bathurst  Street, 
North  York 

16  Alfred  Hovey,  2100  Yonge  Street 

17  Margaret  Wallbank,  601  Oakwood  Avenue 

18  Patricia  Palmer,  2118  Bloor  Street  West 

19  Olga  Pawliuk,  570  Rogers  Road 

20  C.  W.  Boddington,  10  Wilby  Crescent, 
Weston 

21  Edward  Loftus,  8  Rexdale  Boulevard 

22  Herbert  Blakey,  2998  Bloor  Street  West 

23  Ivy  Younker,  3025B  Lakeshore  Elvd. 


Outiets     Opening 
operated       date 


HAMILTON  ISSUERS 


1  Alfred  Oakie,  393  Main  Street  East 

2  Gordon  Kaytor,  673  Upper  James 

3  Albert  Viergever,  728  Concession  Street 


Jan.  12,  1972 

Mar.  1,  1965 
Feb.  3,  1947 
Oct.  17, 1962 
Nov.  20, 1976 
Dec.  29,  1959 

Dec.  1,  1947 
Dec.  1,  1966 
May  1,  1959 
Dec.  6, 1948 


Jan.  13,  1956 
Dec.  21,  1960 
Jan.  4,  1970 


Dec.  76-Nov.  77 
Gross  annual 
revenue 

3,496,831.50 

1,831,015.50 
1,678,061.50 
1,551,777.00 
1,677,588.00 
1,384,370.50 

2,267,116.50 
4,211,976.50 
4,075,622.50 
1,925,754.50 


3,375,511.00 

1,717,676.50 

941,065.00 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:03  p.m. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

(concluded) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  19, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Mental  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  speak 
in  favour  of  this  bill,  at  least  to  speak  in 
favour  of  the  general  principle  of  this  bill. 
In  my  judgement,  it  speaks  to  perhaps  the 
second  most  important  human  right,  the  first 
being  simply  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to 
exist.  The  second  one  is  the  right  to  freedom, 
freedom  in  many  ways.  We  in  our  society 
too  often  lightly  accept  the  right  of  in- 
dividual freedom.  Too  often  in  our  society 
we   shackle  people   in  one   way   or  another. 

In  my  judgement,  the  existing  legislation 
with  respect  to  involuntary  admission  for 
a  person  who  is  deemed  to  be  mentally  ill 
is  much  too  broad.  It's  too  broad  in  terms 
of  time..  There  is  no  good  reason,  in  my 
judgement  and  in  the  judgement  of  many 
professionals  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  for  a 
person  to  be  incarcerated— and  that's  what 
it  is;  his  or  her  freedom  is  taken  away  for 
30  days.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
extremely  broad  definition  as  to  why  a 
person  can  be  involuntarily  admitted  for  po- 
tential mental  illness. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  in  this 
bill  perhaps  the  entire  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  I 
would  hope  to  bring  to  the  minister's  atten- 
tion is  that  we  frequently  do  that  in  legisla- 
tion in  this  province  and,  I  suspect,  in  many 
other  jurisdictions.  We  have  a  problem  to 
the  far  left  or  right,  whatever  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  pendulum  is  allowed  to  swing 
all  the  other  way. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  written,  reduced  30  days 
to  72  hours.  I  think  there  has  been  a  general 
consensus  in  this  House  that  30  days  is  far 
too  long.  I  also  think  that  among  most  peo- 
ple who  have  spoken  to  this  bill  there  has 
been  a  general  consensus  that  72  hours  is  too 
short.  I  was  quite  pleased,  therefore,  to  hear 
the  minister  himself  say  the  other  night 
that   he   is   already  prepared   to   extend   this 
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to  five  days.  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
support  that.  The  reasons  why  those  extra 
few  days  are  necessary  have  been  quite 
adequately  explained  by  my  colleague  and 
other  colleagues  in  other  parties  in  this 
House. 

With  respect  to  the  reason  for  admission, 
however,  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  minister 
indicate  that  he's  willing  to  give  a  little  on 
that;  and  I  have  some  reservations.,  As  the 
bill  is  written,  it  would  appear  that  a  person 
can  be  held  only  if  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  he  can  create  a  physical  problem  for 
someone  else;  that  he  may  do  physical  harm 
to  someone  else.  What  we  know  about 
mental  illness,  and  I  think  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  in  our  society  today  than 
what  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  is  not  the  only  concern.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  listing  that  specifically, 
I  wonder  whether  we  aren't  suggesting  to 
the  public  that  serious  mental  illness  and 
the  danger  of  physical  attack  on  someone 
else  are  somehow  synonymous.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  many  cases  a  much  more  fear- 
ful kind  of  effect  in  our  society  is  a  mental 
or  emotional  one.  I  have  seen  examples,  as 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have,  of  where  a 
person  can  be  injured  far  more  seriously, 
far  more  significandy,  in  ways  other  than 
physical. 

I  think  the  other  point  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  not  only  do  we  want  to 
protect  other  significant  persons  in  the  men- 
tally ill  person's  life,  if  in  fact  he  is  men- 
tally ill,  but  we  also  want  to  protect  him 
in  some  way,  even  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  Therefore,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  are  other  serious  things  which  could 
go  wrong,  other  very  serious  reasons  for 
which  competent  professionals  might  deem 
it  necessary  to  hold  this  person  for  a  little 
longer. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
under  this  particular  heading  is  that  we  don't 
want  to  suggest  that  all  we  are  concerned 
about  is  somehow  putting  someone  into  a 
holding  tank.  Of  far  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  we  do  something  to  help  that  person, 
especially  that  we  do  something  to  help  that 
person  help  himself.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  we  arrange  things 
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in  such  a  way  that  that's  possible  to  happen. 
The  professional  advice  I  have  received  is  that 
in  the  very  short  period  of  time,  in  a  very 
narrow  definition,  that  may  not  be  possible. 
What  we  may  be  doing  is  taking  very  dedi- 
cated professionals  and  turning  them  off  and 
saying:  "If  you  want  to  restrict  me  that 
finely,  that  closely,  I  simply  can't  do  it.  I  don't 
have  the  professional  ability  to  work  within 
such  a  tight  framework.  I  need  a  little  bit 
more  leeway." 

I  guess  what  I  am  coming  back  to  is  that 
the  existing  legislation  is  too  wide.  This  legis- 
lation, I  am  trying  to  suggest,  is  too  narrow, 
both  in  terms  of  time  and  the  reasons  for  ad- 
mission. I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  congratu- 
late the  minister  for  recognizing  the  time 
factor;  and  secondly  encourage  the  minister 
to  be  open  in  the  committee  to  which  this 
bill  will  be  taken  to  a  broader  definition  and  a 
broader  rationale  as  to  why  some  people 
should  be  kept. 

I  would  also  clearly  hope  that  the  minister 
would  appreciate  that  what  we  are  really  after 
here,  above  and  beyond  everything  else,  is  to 
help  the  person  to  get  well.  That  means  we 
must  provide  our  professionals  with  the  op- 
portunity and  the  time  to  enable  them  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  two  main  concerns  of 
the  bill  have  been  expressed  by  all  members 
of  the  House  and  were  most  recently  re- 
iterated by  the  member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot. 
These  dealt  with  the  involuntary  confinement 
time  consideration,  and  also  the  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  in  the  existing  section  8  and  the 
amendments  proposed  under  section  2  of  this 
bill. 

These  are  matters  that  the  minister  has 
addressed  himself  to.  He  made  it  clear  that 
because  of  the  import  of  these  two  contro- 
versial sections  it  is  important  to  refer  the 
matter  to  committee  to  permit  a  further  input. 
I  think  that  makes  good  sense. 

A  number  of  members  have  pointed  out, 
and  I  think  it  bears  reiteration,  that  the  type 
of  assistance  and  care  that  is  to  be  provided 
in  this  type  of  situation  to  persons  who  have 
or  appear  to  have  mental  disorders  has  to 
come  from  the  professional  sector.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  people  who  have  the  quali- 
fications and  talents  to  make  these  professional 
judgements,  they  have  to  have  sufficient  lati- 
tude to  apply  their  views  in  a  practical  way, 
including  the  necessity  in  some  situations  of 
having  authority  to  bring  about  involuntary 
admissions. 

Section  2  would  indicate  that  it  is  some- 
what   confining,    compared    to    the    existing 


criteria  under  which  a  professional  doctor  can 
draw  this  conclusion,  that  is  that  an  involun- 
tary admission  should  be  made,  in  that  it 
appears  to  restrict  itself  to  situations  where 
physical  injury  will  be  done  to  the  person 
concerned  or  to  persons  who  come  in  contact 
with  this  individual.  The  existing  section 
seems  to  be  much  broader  and  to  give  much 
greater  latitude  to  the  professional  person  to 
make  a  value  judgement  with  regard  to  the 
individual. 

All  of  these  matters  will  be  given  further 
consideration  in  committee.  I  think  that 
through  the  input  from  the  medical  profession 
and  other  interested  persons,  it  will  help  us 
to  bring  forward  a  bill  in  an  even  better  and 
more  refined  state,  that  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  legislation  that  will  prove  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  want  first  of  all  to 
say  how  pleased  I  am  that  there  is  general 
acceptance  among  the  members  of  all  parties 
of  a  variety  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill— cer- 
tainly on  the  two  sections  on  confidentiality 
and  the  role  of  the  public  trustee.  Also,  the 
question  of  moving  from  72  hours  to  five  days 
seems  to  have  met  with  reasonable  agreement. 
We  will  discuss  that  further  when  we  get  to 
the  standing  committee  on  social  development. 

[8:15] 

I  recognize  very  well  from  the  great 
number  of  letters  that  I  have  had  on  the 
question  of  the  criteria,  from  members,  and 
particularly  from  medical  practitioners  in  the 
province,  that  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
cern about  that.  I  don't  intend  to  repeat  all 
of  my  arguments  from  first  and  second  read- 
ing except  to  say  that  the  purpose  is  to 
clarify  the  rights,  as  it  were,  of  the  patient, 
and  the  basis  on  which  a  physician  may  take 
away  a  person's  liberty  and  confine  him,  at 
least  for  an  initial  five-day  assessment  follow- 
ing which  the  criteria  for  any  further  in- 
voluntary commitments  are  to  be  determined. 

The  members  raised  a  number  of  points 
during  debate  which,  again  I  won't  try  to 
answer  here  because  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  review  them  in  committee  clause  by 
clause.  One  of  the  areas  that  interested  a 
number  of  members,  and  one  of  which  we 
can  be  proud  in  this  province,  is  the  way 
in  which  in  the  last  decade,  under  the  exist- 
ing legislation,  we  have  been  able  to  turn 
around  the  type  of  mental  health  system 
we  have  in  the  province. 

I  can  give  members  some  statistics  which 
are  perhaps  instructive  and  illustrative  of 
the  changes.  In  1966  we  had  almost  14,000 
patients  on  the  books  as  inpatients  in  our 
psychiatric   hospitals,    and   by    1976   we   had 
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just  a  little  over  5,000.  Comparing  the  two 
years  for  admissions,  there  really  wasn't  that 
much  differenee-13,300  in  1966,  14,000  in 
1976.  The  much  smaller  number  of  beds 
would  indicate  a  much  shorter  length  of 
stay,  indicating  the  great  advances  that  had 
occurred  in  that  decade  in  chemotherapy 
and  various  forms  of  treatment  for  patients. 

In  the  same  decade  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous increase— and  this  is  part  of  the  move- 
ment away  from  the  large  provincial-psy- 
chiatric-hospital-centred type  of  system— in 
psychiatric  inpatients  in  general  hospitals 
and  other  community  mental  health  facilities 
where  we  grew  from  just  over  9,000  in  1966 
to  in  excess  of  28,000  in  1976.  The  record 
goes  on  from  there. 

We  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  record 
we've  established  in  this  province  of  being 
in  the  forefront  of  progress  in  mental  health 
programs  and  mental  health  legislation,  and 
it  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief  that  these 
amendments  will  continue. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio)  is  concerned  about  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  a  constituent  of  his,  one  Dr. 
Gifford  Jones— that's  his  nom  de  plume.  He 
writes  in,  I  guess  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
a  number  of  other  provincial  papers.  In 
fact  the  other  evening  when  we  were  begin- 
ning debate  on  second  reading,  Dr.  Gifford 
Jones— I  forget  his  real  name— was  in  our 
gallery. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  points  which  that  gentleman  has  made 
in  his  columns  with  which  I  disagree.  For 
example,  some  of  the  assumptions  about  the 
type  of  people  who  could  be  committed 
under  the  present  legislation,  some  of  his 
assumptions  about  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posals in  this  legislation,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  the  criteria  and  the  effect  on  the 
legal  position  of  a  physician.  I'm  sure  my 
friend  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  has  seen  some  of  those  arguments 
and  they  cause  me  concern,  because  I  think 
they  are  invalid  in  that  they  presuppose 
placing  the  physician  in  legal  jeopardy, 
which  is  neither  intended  nor  really,  if  one 
looks  carefully  at  the  legislation,  put  into 
effect  by  that. 

So  that's  one  person  who,  I  would  hope, 
when  the  legislation  does  get  to  committee, 
will  come  forward  and  present  his  arguments 
as  he  has  done  province-wide  through  his 
newspaper  columns  and  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss those  at  that  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  did  speak 
about,  as  did  a  few  others,  the  problems  of 
mental  health  in  Metro.  As  she  knows,  in 
the  last  year  we  have  received  what  is  ba- 


sically a  very  good  report  from  Mental 
Health  Metro.  There  are  parts  of  it  with 
which  I  would  disagree  and  our  ministry  staff 
would  disagree. 

Other  initiatives  under  way— such  as  the 
McKinsey  study,  which  would  be  in  a  form 
to  be  released  within  the  next  few  months, 
not  only  on  the  role  of  the  provincial  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  in  and  around,  and  all 
serving  Metropolitan  Toronto;  Lakeshore, 
Queen  Street  and  Whitby;  but  also  looking 
at  the  range  of  services,  including  the  role 
of  the  general  hospital— these  initiatives  will 
not  only  be  instructive  and  go  a  long  way 
to  being  complementary  to  these  amend- 
ments and  others  that  I  would  anticipate 
within  the  next  year  or  so  from  the  Council 
of  Health,  but  also  go  a  long  way  to  further 
improving  the  quality  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  Metro. 

In  Metro  we  have  seen  in  the  last  number 
of  years  the  beginning  of  some  pretty  solid 
community-based  mental  health  programs.  I 
am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  the  organiza- 
tion called  Spectrum  with  which  my  friend 
from  St.  George  is  familiar.  The  Queen 
Street  mental  health  centre,  the  Dundas  day 
centre  and  others  are  a  credit  to  the  in- 
genuity and  dedication  of  the  people  we 
have  employed  in  the  mental  health  system 
in  this  province. 

I'm  just  trying  to  go  over  my  notes  from 
the  other  evening  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
major  concerns.  The  member  for  Bellwoods 
(Mr.  McClellan)  again  emphasized  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  care.  In  all  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  the  health  care  system,  one  of  the 
three  main  thrusts  of  our  policy  is  to  empha- 
size deinstitutionalization  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  emphasize  alternative,  less  expensive, 
and  in  terms  of  treatment  more  appropriate, 
community-based  programs,  whether  it  is 
chronic  home  care,  of  which  we  have  some 
pilot  programs  in  the  province  now  as  an 
alternative  to  chronic  care  in  an  institution, 
or  whether  it  is  community  mental  health 
programs  throughout  the  area. 

I  guess  I  had  heard  the  expression  years 
ago,  but  if  I  had  I  had  forgotten  it  when  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis) 
reminded  the  House  that  when  he  came  here 
one  of  the  most  commonly  used  expressions 
was  "pennies  for  the  mind".  I  don't  know 
what  the  level  of  expenditures  on  mental 
health  services  was  in  those  days,  but  I  asked 
the  staff  recently  to  put  together  the  best 
estimate  of  what  we  are  actually  spending  on 
mental  health  services  and  programs  in  the 
province  today.  It  isn't  always  broken  out  in 
every   budget,   for  instance   in   OHIP,   what 
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goes  for  psychiatry,  psychotherapy  and  so 
forth. 

You  might  he  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
for  the  following  components:  OHIP  for 
physicians  and  psychiatrists;  community  men- 
tal health  services,  including  those  children's 
services  which  are  still  under  us;  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse;  health  resources  and  devel- 
opment plan;  the  detox  centres;  the  psych 
hospitals;  the  psych  units;  the  general  hospi- 
tals; various  grants  to  mental  health  groups; 
research,  including  an  estimate  of  the  mental 
health  component  of  our  public  health 
services;  and  the  homes  for  special  care,  the 
estimate  my  staff  gave  me  was  that  in  1976-77 
we  spent  in  excess  of  $408  million  on  mental 
health  programs  and  facilities  in  the  province. 

In  1976-77,  the  budget  of  the  ministry  was 
about  $3.4  billion.  That  is  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  that  budget  and  indicates  a  level 
of  government  activity  to  society  as  a  whole 
and  commitment  to  mental  health  problems. 

The  member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Con- 
way) expressed  concern,  with  which  I  agree, 
about  trying  to  keep  the  review  boards  from 
becoming  courts  of  law  in  effect.  I  think  that 
is  important.  Again,  over  the  last  number  of 
years,  with  the  provision  of  Legal  Aid  counsel 
in  the  psychiatric  hospitals  and  with  the 
development  in  the  last  decade  of  the  review 
boards,  I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way  to 
ensuring  that  legal  counsel  and  assistance  are 
available  as  readily  as  can  be  expected  in 
these  institutions  for  people  who  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  that  kind  of  assistance. 

The  member  for  Renfrew  North  also  asked 
about  the  question  of  having  a  section  for 
justices  of  the  peace  or  police  officers,  similar 
to  the  provision  in  the  bill  stating  a  physician 
must  sign  within  seven  days. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  will  have  to  jazz  up  your 
speech  because  they  are  all  leaving.  Put  some 
pizzaz  into  it  or  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Okay. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Tell  us  the  truth. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Hey  Eddie,  maybe  you  will 
speak  for  a  while  and  bring  them  all  back  in. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on  back. 

Mr.  Foulds:   It  is  usually  worse  than  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Really,  I  would  think 
such  a  provision  would  not  be  needed  in  as 
much  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  would  have  to 
make  a  decision  fairly  quickly.  I  don't  mean 
that  to  sound  as  though  he  is  going  to  make 
a  snap  judgement;  but  rather  that,  presented 
with  the  individual  and  an  indication  of  what 
the  individual  has  been  doing,  and  making  an 
observation  of  the  individual's  condition,  he 
would  have  to  make  a  judgement.  I  am  told, 


and  I  haven't  talked  to  more  than  one  or  two 
JPs  about  this,  among  JPs  this  is  one  of  the 
most  disliked  aspects  of  the  job,  having  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  judgement.  The  member 
for  St.  George  nods  her  agreement. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  and  bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes.  As  for  a  police 
officer,  of  course,  they  must  make  an  assess- 
ment on  the  spot  and  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities which  we  lay  upon  them  as  peace 
officers.  Lord  knows  that  is  not  easy  either.  I 
think  they  do  a  tremendous  job  in  very  diffi- 
cult situations.  I  really  don't  know  that  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  what  we  are  after. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Law- 
lor)— coming  back  to  the  question  of  review 
boards— made  the  point  that  he  felt  members 
of  review  boards  must  be  independent  of  the 
psychiatric  hospital  or  the  government.  They 
are,  we  can  assure  him  of  that. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta) 
and  I  have  debated  on  other  occasions  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  psychiatric 
system  is  in  fact,  what  he  calls  a  two-class 
system.  There  is  no  question  the  psychiatric 
hospitals  and  the  psychiatric  units  of  general 
hospitals  are  looking  after  people  with,  by 
and  large,  quite  different  illnesses  of  the  mind. 
By  and  large,  in  the  provincial  psychiatric 
hospitals  we  are  having  to  look  after  people 
whose  illnesses  are  more  severe,  and  therefore 
a  great  many  of  whom,  but  certainly  not  all 
of  whom,  because  the  average  length  of  stay 
has  come  down  tremendously,  require  long- 
term  care;  whereas  it  is  the  opposite  in  the 
psychiatric  unit  of  general  hospitals.  They  are 
able,  as  it  were,  to  turn  them  over  reasonably 
quickly,  to  get  them  back  into  their  homes 
and  into  the  community,  and  with  proper 
drug  treatment  or  other  treatments  help  them 
back  onto  their  feet. 

[8:30] 

The  member  for  Renfrew  North  made  a 
comment  about  the  Krever  inquiry.  That,  of 
course,  embraces  more  than  just  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  We  have  tried  to  bring  the 
sections  on  confidentiality  of  psychiatric 
records  up  to  date  as  much  as  we  are  able  to 
at  this  point.  In  OHIP  there  were  problems, 
as  the  hon.  members  know,  in  the  fall.  We 
have  investigated  every  complaint  that  came 
to  light  as  far  as  we  are  able  within  OHIP, 
in  some  cases  having  to  go  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  make  certain  inquiries.  With- 
in a  particular  psychiatric  hospital,  one  of  the 
members  alleged  that  a  certain  patient's  file 
got  out.  I  must  say,  not  to  be  overly  critical, 
but  I've  asked  that  member  several  times  for 
the  name  of  that  patient  so  that  we  could 
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confirm  or  refute  that  charge  and  I  haven't 
had  that  name  yet. 

There  have  been  problems  with  computers 
and  so  forth.  All  of  what  we  have  done  is  in 
an  effort  to  investigate  all  of  these  allega- 
tions, arising  in  the  House,  in  the  press  and 
so  forth,  as  far  as  we've  been  able  to.  In 
some  cases,  we've  proceeded  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act  to  conduct  even  further  investi- 
gations about  particular  civil  servants.  Then 
what  we've  done  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Krever  commission  and  indicate  that  if  any 
further  action  is  required  in  terms  of  investi- 
gation, discipline  or  otherwise,  we're  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  do  it. 

What  we're  concerned  about  here  is  what 
happens  with  psychiatric  records,  and  in  par- 
ticular what  happens  when  a  psychiatric 
record  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a  court 
of  law,  something  about  which  we're  very 
concerned  and  which  we  think  needs  to  be 
acted  on  now. 

So  to  sum  up,  I'm  pleased  with  the  general 
support  for  the  bill,  and  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  discussion  in  the  standing  committee 
on  social  development— I  don't  know  what 
length  that's  going  to  be,  five  or  six  weeks  I 
guess— but  that  will  allow  even  more  time  for 
consideration  of  and  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  would  just  remind  the  members  that 
hopefully  within  the  year,  hopefully  not  much 
more  than  another  year,  we  will  have  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Health  on  the  entire 
Mental  Health  Act  and  on  the  whole  range  of 
mental  health  services  in  the  province.  By 
that  time  we  might  also  have  the  better  part 
of  a  year's  experience  with  these  amendments 
and  be  able,  with  that  experience  and  with 
that  review  of  all  other  aspects  of  mental 
health  services  and  the  legislation,  to  put  to- 
gether a  complete  redrafting,  to  bring  the 
system  entirely  into  the  realm  of  our  expecta- 
tions and  desires  for  mental  health  services 
and  appropriate  legislation  of  the  late  1970s 
and  going  into  the  1980s. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  standing  committee  on  social 
development. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  this  House  approves  in  general 
the  budgetary  policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for  Mis- 
sissauga  South. 

Mr.  Conway:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  individual  who 
adjourned  the  debate  at  10:30  p.m.  on  the 


evening  of  Thursday,  March  30,  1978,  I  have 
the  right  to  continue  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood 
that  the  government  side  of  the  House  had 
the  opportunity,  assuming  the  opposition  side 
had  spoken.  If  it  was  an  adjournment  at 
10:30,  I  don't  know  whether  that's  valid. 
Would  you  check  it  out? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Renfrew  North  is  correct.  He  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  member  for 
Renfrew  North  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Conway:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  all  fairness  to  my  colleague  from 
Mississauga  South,  I  inform  him  that  I  don't 
intend  to  be  any  more  than  five  or  10  min- 
utes in  concluding  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Take  your  time.  Give  us  a 
good  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  wanted  to  continue  very 
briefly  tonight  my  remarks  which  I  began 
on  Thursday  of  last  week.  At  that  time  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  brief  discussion  about 
the  budgetary  policy  announced  by  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  on  March  7, 
1978,  which  gave  effect  to  the  37.5  per  cent 
OHIP  premium  increase. 

I  have  been  participating  .the  past  few 
days  in  the  hearings  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  social  development,  which  have 
not  been  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  parliamentary  progress  this  as- 
sembly has  seen  in  recent  memory.  It  has 
been,  nonetheless,  an  interesting  opportunity 
for  those  of  us  in  this  party- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Not  from  the  Liberal  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Conway:  —to  discuss  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  general  policy  criteria 
that  have  given  rise  to  this  increase  in 
OHIP  premiums.  It  is  with  some  interest 
that  we  learned  there  has  been,  to  date,  no 
evidence  from  within  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  justify  what  has  been  the  most  contro- 
versial aspect  of  this  budgetary  policy, 
namely  the  OHIP  premium  increase.  As  has 
been  well  reported,  the  most  interesting 
evidence  provided  in  the  committee  dealt 
with  a  very  strong  and  serious  indictment 
of  the  premium  mechanism  and  the  premium 
increase  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  That 
matter  will  certainly  be  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  the  remaining  deliberations  of  the 
committee. 

I  must  say,  in  the  matter  of  budgetary 
policy  it  relates  to  OHIP  and  the  health- 
care system,  the  whole  debate  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse— under  some  very  re- 
grettable circumstances   in   a  way— with  the 
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innocuous  reading  into  the  record  this  after- 
noon of  a  statement  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  which  said,  and 
I  quote: 

"I  am  glad  to  announce  the  government 
has  reached  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  on  the  increase  to  be 
applied  effective  May  1,  1978,  to  the  sched- 
ule of  benefits  payable  under  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  This  schedule  of 
benefits  will  be  published  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  increase  averages  six-and-a- 
quarter  per  cent  for  the  whole  schedule  and 
applies  in  different  amounts  to  the  various 
specialties  and  to  physicians  engaged  in 
general  practice."  That's  only  a  partial  quote. 
We  have  learned  since  that  document  was 
read  into  the  record  here  this  afternoon 
around  2:15  p.m.  that  there  is  significantly 
more  to  that  reference  than  appears  in  the 
statement;  significantly  more  inasmuch  as  the 
government  has  apparently  indicated  not  in 
this  House  but  in  the  press  area- 
Mr.  Bolan:  They  haven't  got  the  guts  to 
do  it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Conway:  —outside  the  chamber,  that 
part  of  this  agreement,  effective  May  1,  is 
the  severing  of  the  old  ratio  of  90  per  cent 
between  OHIP  and  OMA  scheduling. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There  was  nothing  said  about 
that  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Conway:  There  was  nothing  said 
about  that  in  the  House.  The  import  of 
this  statement  this  afternoon  is  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  is,  as  of  May  1, 
seriously  and  very  fundamentally  challenging 
the  universality  of  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram in  this  province.  It  is  stating,  or  so  it 
seems  on  the  basis  of  the  press  reports  I 
have  heard  since  6  o'clock  this  evening, 
there  will  be  no  need,  and  there  will  in  fact 
be  no  direct  relationship,  between  the  OHIP 
fee  schedule  and  the  OMA  fee  schedule. 
The  net  effect  of  that,  as  all  members  know, 
is  that  as  of  May  1  the  OMA  fee  schedule, 
the  realistic  fee  schedule  which  they  have 
apparently  been  working  on,  is  adjusted  by 
the  overall  general  percentages,  as  had  been 
reported  in  the  press  by  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  36  per  cent,  and  that  we 
have  an  increase  in  the  OHIP  schedule  of 
payments  of  some  six-and-a-quarter  per  cent. 

Effective  May  1,  we  will  not  only  have  a 
premium  increase  of  37.5  per  cent  but  we 
will  have  a  situation  where  the  physicians 
in  this  province  will  be  technically  able, 
presumably  under  the  new  arrangements,  to 
charge  a  patient  participation  £ae  of  a  very 
significant  proportion  as  they  see  fit,   or  so 


it  would  appear  from  the  early  indications 
of  this  afternoon. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
members  of  this  House,  that  together  with 
the  entire  matter  of  premiums,  premium 
funding  and  premium  increases,  this  aban- 
donment of  the  90  per  cent  ratio,  which 
effectively  brings  about  a  patient  participa- 
tion charge  of  a  quite  significant  nature,  is 
going  to  change  very  significantly  the  nature 
of  our  health  care  plan  in  this  province.  I, 
as  one  member,  am  really  wondering  just 
what  the  government  wants  this  Legislature 
to  degenerate  into  if  in  fact  this  is  its  ap- 
proach to  health  care  in  this  Parliament  in 
this  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  these  facts  are  borne 
out,  the  government  of  Ontario  apparently 
is  quite  prepared  to  proceed  to  dismantle  a 
very  significant  and  fundamental  portion  of 
our  health  insurance  health  care  program. 
That  is  something  which  I  think  has  grave 
consequences  not  only  for  members  of  this 
assembly  but  certainly  for  all  of  those  peo- 
ple in  this  province  whom  we  represent  in 
one  way  or  another. 

I  wanted  to  draw  that  passingly  to  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  tonight  because 
it  was  introduced  in  a  most  innocuous  fashion 
this  afternoon.  It  was  introduced  in  a  state- 
ment which,  to  the  reasonable  man,  I  think 
appeared  to  say  much  less.  It  was  introduced 
in  a  way  which,  quite  frankly,  puzzles  me, 
given  the  politics  of  this  place,  this  week. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  pro- 
vide not  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  debate 
in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  because  this 
government  feels  it  can  approach  the  pre- 
mium mechanism  and  the  premium  increase 
with  a  certain  amount  of  political  indiffer- 
ence, knowing  as  it  does  know,  that  be- 
cause a  small  minority  of  people  pay  directly 
and  therefore  a  small  minority  understands 
the  Treasurer's  visible  link  inasmuch  as  they 
see  it. 

I  think  even  the  former  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  suggest  that  it  won't  be  difficult  to  translate 
this  kind  of  patient  participation  in  downtown 
Bracebridge  or  Gravenhurst.  It  won't  be  very 
difficult  to  tell  the  people  of  Ontario  what  is 
being  attempted  in  this  particular  initiative. 

I  think  the  statement  read  this  afternoon 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  is  one  which  has 
very  serious,  very  grave  social  and  political 
consequences  that  I  expect  to  be  dealt  with  at 
some  length  in  the  remaining  days  of  this 
session. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks,  brief  and  restricted  as 
they  are.  There  are  a  great  number  of  items 
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that  I  would  like  to  pursue  in  this  particular 
debate— the  matter  of  youth  unemployment  in 
particular,  the  matter  of  regional  disparity  as 
it  relates  to  eastern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Go  ahead,  Sean. 

Mr.  Conway:  —the  matter  of  resource 
development  as  it  relates  to  this  particular 
jurisdiction— but  I  know,  like  all  other  mem- 
bers, we  would  like  to  hear  the  words  of 
wisdom  from  our  esteemed  friend  from  Mis- 
sissauga  South.  With  those  brief  remarks,  I 
would  end  my  contribution  to  this  budget 
debate. 

[8:45] 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  enter  the  debate  on  the 
budget  tonight  realizing  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  started  a  long  time  ago,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Treasurer  introduced  the 
budget  on  March  7,  but  I  think  that  at  this 
time  we  have  a  situation  which  has  become 
even  more  serious  than  when  the  Treasurer 
presented  his  budget.  Therefore,  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  tonight  to  the  serious  struc- 
tural problems  of  our  economy  which  under- 
line not  only  the  failure  of  the  economic 
strategy  of  the  present  government,  but  its 
inability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Peterborough  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Hugh  Stevens,  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  CMA,  said  the  Canadian  economy  is  like 
an  inverted  pyramid  balanced  on  its  tip.  I 
quote  from  him.  "At  the  tip,  one  can  think 
of  Canada's  resource  extraction  industries.  The 
next  layer,  which  is  a  little  wider,  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  resource  processing  indus- 
tries. The  next  layer,  still  wider,  represents 
secondary  manufacturing.  Finally,  the  widest 
and  thickest  slice  of  the  triangle  represents  the 
service  industries  sitting  on  the  top.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  if  the  narrowest  levels 
at  the  bottom  were  to  be  badly  eroded,  if  we 
fail  to  use  our  resource  base  to  create  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  the  entire  pyramid  could 
begin  to  crumble.  I  believe  we  are  seeing 
evidence  of  this  failure  now. 

"Until  now  Canada  has  done  well  largely 
because  of  its  resource  base,  which  has  been 
very  strong.  Now  there  are  signs  that  the 
resources  we  have  been  counting  on  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  expensive 
superstructure,  including  service,  welfare  and 
government.  It  is  about  time  for  Canadians  to 
think  very  seriously  about  developing  the  new 
manufacturing  industries  that  will  prevent  the 
pyramid  of  our  economic  structure  from 
falling  over." 

I  began  by  quoting  at  length  from  Mr. 
Stevens'  address,  because  it  summarized  very 


clearly  the  dilemma  that  now  faces  our  na- 
tional economy;  and  because  Ontario  is  Can- 
ada's chief  manufacturing  province  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  for  me  to  begin  to 
outline  in  some  detail  my  concern  with  On- 
tario's economic  performance.  Our  hopes  for 
the  future,  our  determination  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  Ontario,  of  the 
345,000  workers  unemployed,  of  the  people 
who  are  looking  for  jobs,  and  our  call  for 
intelligent  resource  management,  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  can  do  something 
about  the  deplorable  state  of  the  productive 
sector  of  the  Ontario  economy. 

Any  discussion  of  Ontario's  economic  future 
must  be  based  on  the  tangible  foundation  of 
our  manufacturing  sector.  Manufacturing  is 
basic  to  Ontario's  life.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  manufacturing  sector  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  our  general 
economic  and  social  policies. 

Speaking  last  May  to  the  Financial  Analysts 
Federation  in  Montreal,  Carl  Beigie,  the  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  C.  D.  Howe  Research 
Institute  of  Montreal,  added  to  the  concerns 
raised  by  Mr.  Stevens.  He  singled  out  the 
critical  problem  of  Canada's  rapidly  deterior- 
ating balance  of  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 
Last  year  the  deficit  in  Canada's  manufactur- 
ing trade  reached  an  astronomic  $10  billion, 
four  times  as  high  as  it  was  in  1970.  That 
deficit  amounts  to  $450  for  every  Canadian,  a 
deficit  unique   among   industrialized  nations. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Beigie  warned  that  the 
deterioration  in  our  manufacturing  trade  has 
been  camouflaged  by  the  rising  surplus  for 
primary  resource  trade,  which  has  been  used 
as  a  crutch. 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  mood  of  Canada  today 
is  that  we  are  running  out  of  crutches."  He 
then  asked  the  key  question:  Will  a  policy 
be  developed  so  that  resources  fit  into  a 
sound  economic  theme,  rather  than  be  used 
to  bail  out  an  unsound  economic  theme? 
You  will  begin  to  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  the  NDP  has  chosen  to  make  resources 
a  central  issue  for  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  You  want  to  nationalize 
them  all. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  While  the  concerns  raised 
by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Beigie  were  framed 
in  national  terms,  they  have  a  particular 
relevance  for  Ontario,  the  heartland  of  Ca- 
nadian secondary  industry.  Much  of  Canada's 
current  economic  malaise,  a  malaise  we  can 
ill  afford  at  a  time  of  severe  strain  in  Con- 
federation, can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
indifferent  performance  of  secondary  in- 
dustry in  Ontario. 
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Just  how  serious  is  Ontario's  position  in 
the  nation's  deteriorating  manufacturing  sec- 
tor can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  half  of 
the  manufacturing  in  Canada  is  done  in  this 
province.  Just  over  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion Ontario  residents  are  employed  in  man- 
facturing  industries,  which  is  just  over 
half  of  the  national  total.  In  1977  Canada 
imported  over  $25  billion  worth  of  finished 
manufactured  products,  while  exporting  only 
$15  billion  worth  of  those  products.  The 
$10-billion  deficit  was  concentrated  in  three 
major  industries  that  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Ontario. 

In  the  auto  industry,  including  both  as- 
sembly and  parts  production,  Canada's  1977 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  under 
the  auto  pact  was  $1  billion.  Of  the  107,000 
auto  jobs  in  Canada,  90,000  are  located  in 
Ontario.  In  the  machinery  production  in- 
dustry, Canada's  1977  trade  deficit  was  over 
$3.1  billion.  In  this  industry,  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  75,000  jobs  are  located  in  On- 
tario. In  the  electrical  products  industry, 
Canada's  deficit  was  $618  million  in  1974, 
the  last  figures  available.  In  this  industry 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  116,000  jobs  are 
located  in  Ontario.  These  are  three  major 
industries  overhelmingly  centered  in  Ontario. 
They  account  for  just  under  half  of  the 
country's  overall  manufacturing  trade  de- 
ficit. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  tonight  about 
the  problems  of  each  of  these  three  indus- 
tries and  their  prospects  for  the  future.  Upon 
their  ability  to  compete  for  foreign  markets, 
and  more  crucially  to  satisfy  the  demands 
■of  the  Canadian  domestic  market,  will  rest 
much  of  the  future  industrial  performance 
of  this  province  and  indeed  of  this  country. 
We  should  be  mindful  in  this  discussion  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ontario  government  has  a 
primary  responsibility  to  maintain  a  climate 
that  is  propitious  for  the  development  of 
manufacturing.  No  other  government  in  Can- 
ada, including  the  federal  government,  can 
as  single-mindedly  address  this  problem.  The 
federal  government  has  to  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  diverse 
regions  of  the  country,  some  with  their 
focus  on  primary  production  and  others  with 
their  focus  on  manufacturing. 

The  Ontario  government  has  played  an 
historic  role  of  unmatched  importance  in  the 
development  of  manufacturing  in  this  prov- 
ince. That  role,  whose  creative  chapter  oc- 
curred in  the  first  two  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury—the era  of  Adam  Beck  in  Ontario— was 
crucial  to  making  Ontario  a  manufacturing 
province.  Ontario's  vast  industrial  greatness 
has  stemmed  from  the  province's  recognition 


of  the  unique  role  it  must  play  in  questions 
of  industrial  strategy. 

No  industry  is  more  crucial  to  Ontario 
than  the  auto  industry.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  Ontario  has  been  the  centre  of 
Canada's  vital  automobile  industry.  For  a 
brief  time  in  the  1920s  our  auto  industry 
produced  more  autos  than  any  nation  in 
Europe.  Its  products  were  exported  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Today  our  auto  industry  is  integrated  into 
a  continental  system  of  production  under  the 
Canada-US  auto  pact. 

In  recent  years,  the  pact  has  turned  sour 
for  Canada  and  Ontario.  Following  a  brief 
period  of  heavy  investment  in  the  Canadian 
auto  industry  in  the  late  1960s  by  the  major 
auto  producers,  investment  has  turned  away 
from  Canada. 

An  Ontario  government  budget  paper  pub- 
lished in  1976  stated  that  in  1967  Canadian 
auto  assembly  plants  received  26.5  per  cent 
of  continental  investment  and  Canadian  auto 
parts  plants  received  11.85  per  cent  of  the 
total.  In  1970,  the  proportions  were  11.4 
per  cent  for  assembly  plants  and  29.4  per 
cent  for  parts  plants. 

Since  1970,  there  has  been  a  steep  decline 
in  the  proportional  investment  in  Canadian 
facilities. 

In  1972,  Canadian  assembly  plants  were 
recipients  of  only  3.6  per  cent  of  continental 
investments  and  Canadian  parts  plants  re- 
ceived a  meagei*  5.1  per  cent. 

In  1973,  the  proportions  were  5.4  per  cent 
and  7.6  per  cent  for  assembly  and  parts. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  10  per 
cent  of  investment  is  roughly  our  fair  share 
of  the  continental  total,  the  precipitous  de- 
cline in  recent  years  can  be  put  into  per- 
spective. Because  the  auto  industry  operates 
in  terms  of  a  continental  market,  it  is  a  case 
in  which  our  share  of  continental  invest- 
ment will  have  a  direct  impact  on  our  share 
of  the  market.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  is  wrong  when  he  says 
that  if  fair  market  practices  prevail,  we  will 
have  our  share  of  the  market. 

Whenever  our  auto  industry's  share  of 
continental  capital  investment  falls  below 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  for  any  extended 
period  of  time,  we  know  that  our  share  of  the 
continental  market  will  fall  accordingly. 

What  is  truly  disturbing  for  the  future  is 
that  capital  investments  in  the  Canadian 
auto  industry  has  declined  as  the  proportion 
of  the  continental  total  productivity  in  our 
auto  assembly  industry  has  declined  relative 
to  American  facilities. 

Between  1969  and  1973  Canadian  auto 
assembly  productivity  declined  from  93  per 
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cent  of  American  assembly  productivity  to 
71.4  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  parts  in- 
dustry the  most  available  data  places  Ca- 
nadian productivity  at  88.8  per  cent  of 
American  productivity.  This  serious  produc- 
tivity gap,  which  has  resulted  from  the  in- 
adequate level  of  investment  in  the  Canadian 
assembly  and  parts  industry,  creates  serious 
long-run  problems  for  Ontario.  I  hope  the 
government  will  understand  this,  because 
the  auto  pact  is  a  free  trade  agreement  in 
which  Canada  has  only  limited  employment 
safeguards.  Future  investments  will  tend  to 
reinforce  those  parts  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  are  now  productive,  apart 
from  political  pressures  coming  from  in- 
dividual states  and  the  American  federal 
government. 

[9:00] 

There  is  simply  no  incentive  for  the  in- 
dustry to  place  investments  in  relatively  un- 
productive facilities.  At  no  time  is  this 
productivity  gap  of  more  fateful  potential 
consequence  than  today.  This  is  because  the 
energy  policy  of  US  President  Jimmy  Carter 
will  exert  pressure  on  the  American  auto 
industry  to  retool  and  redevelop  its  products 
to  meet  gasoline  efficiency  standards.  The 
response  of  the  industry  to  this  pressure  from 
the  American  government  will  mean  a  new 
era  of  machinery,  parts,  and  components  in 
the  American  auto  industry.  Unless  Ontario 
gets  its  fair  share  of  development  of  new 
auto-related  production  we  will  fall  still 
farther  behind  in  our  effort  to  overcome  the 
trade  deficit  in  auto  parts. 

Right  now  the  American  car  makers  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  new  tools 
and  factories  to  turn  out  a  new  generation 
of  energy  saving  cars.  As  far  as  we  know, 
General  Motors  has  already  announced  that 
they  will  invest  $5  billion  a  year  in  the  early 
1980s,  Ford  will  spend  $10  billion  on  its 
own;  and  we  don't  know  how  much  money 
Chrysler  and  American  Motors  will  spend 
because  it  has  not  been  disclosed  yet. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  How  much  in  Canada? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  only  answer  we  have 
had  from  our  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bennett,  was  "we  hope  some  of  it  will 
be  in  Canada."  I  think  that  is  too  little,  if 
we  think  we  can  live  with  that  hope.  We 
know  what  is  happening  right  now  at  the 
American  Motors  plant  in  Brampton  where 
the  American  management  has  decided  all 
at  once  to  change  the  production  of  that 
plant.  We  know  what  is  happening  in  Wind- 
sor where  the  truck  plant  has  been  shut 
down  because  of  pressures  coming  from  the 


United  States  and  Chrysler  has  decided  to 
build  its  trucks  in  older  plants  in  Detroit 
rather  than  the  one  in  Windsor. 

The  situation  in  our  parts  manufacturing 
industry  is  also  very  serious.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  what  the  Arthur  report  said  in  June 
1977.  "Indeed  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers and  eight  multinational  parts  pro- 
ducers, all  US  controlled  and  representing 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  parts  and  ac- 
cessories manufacturers  in  Canada,  account 
for  over  60  per  cent  of  all  original  equip- 
ment parts  produced  in  Canada.  Thus  some 
450  companies  are  producing  for  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  the  output,  and  over  260 
of  these  companies  are  Canadian  owned." 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  have  allowed 
the  auto  parts  industry  to  erode  to  the  point 
that  it  produces  parts  worth  only  slightly 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Ca- 
nadian consumption  and  that  is  against  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  auto  pact. 

Mr.   Foulds:    It's  positively  shameful. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Our  ailing  parts  industry 
is  in  no  position  presently  to  negotiate  the 
difficult  path  of  innovation  that  will  charac- 
terize the  next  few  years- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Who  is  driving  Canadian 
cars? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —in  North  America  as  our 
society  moves  towards  more  efficient  autos. 
This  impedes  our  efforts,  not  only  to  over- 
come a  very  serious  trade  problem  but  also 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  job  creation.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  president  of  the  auto 
parts  manufacturing  industry,  Mr.  Patrick 
Lanelle,  for  a  deficit  of  $3  billion  that  we 
had  last  year  we  lost  here  in  Ontario  almost 
45,000  jobs. 

If  there  is  a  single  strategic  weakness  in 
our  industrial  economy,  it  is  centred  in  the 
machinery  production  sector.  Historically,  this 
country's  dependence  on  imported  technology 
has  been  linked  to  a  related  dependence  on 
imported  machinery.  In  1977,  that  dependence 
in  a  $3.1  billion  trade  deficit. 

This  industry,  centred  in  Ontario,  has  be- 
come ever  less  capable  of  meeting  domestic 
needs.  In  the  years  since  1960,  as  the  major 
industrial  nations  have  pioneered  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  capital  equipment,  our  capacity  in 
this  sphere  has  fallen  steadily  behind.  We  are 
becoming  a  province  dependent  on  outmoded 
technology,  even  more  dependent  on  a  lifeline 
to  other  countries  to  provide  us  with  ma- 
chinery. Maintaining  this  lifeline  has  now 
become  an  intolerable  burden  on  our  economy, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  a  trade  deficit  of 
over  $3  billion  a  year  to  meet  our  require- 
ments for  machinery. 
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Finally,  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  elec- 
trical products  industry,  and  this  is  the  third 
industry  that  I  am  examining.  As  a  sectoral 
study  of  this  industry  produced  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Tourism  for  this  province 
pointed  out,  our  electrical  products  industry 
is  becoming  less  and  less  capable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  domestic  market. 

Between  1964  and  1974,  our  trade  defict 
in  these  three  industries  widened  from  14.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  industry  shipments  to 
24.6  per  cent.  If  we  allow  the  deficit  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  the  pace  of  the  last  decade, 
it  will  reach  35.6  per  cent  of  shipments  by 
1985. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Scandalous;  absolutely  scan- 
dalous. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  In  that  year,  the  deficit  would 
reach  over  $2  billion.  These  are  facts  and  not 
individual  opinions. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  As  the  Canadian  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  pointed  out, 
our  domestic  market  has  been  wide  open  to 
foreign  imports  while  other  markets  have  been 
relatively  closed  to  our  industry.  The  result 
has  been  the  ever  larger  loss  of  our  own 
market  to  outside  competition  without  the 
compensation  of  satisfactory  levels  of  exports. 

In  my  judgement,  if  Ontario  is  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  nation  in  the  development 
of  manufacturing,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  many 
of  its  efforts  will  have  to  be  centred  in  these 
three  strategic  industries,  whose  cumulative 
employment  totals  over  200,000  in  Ontario.  If 
we  are  to  have  success  in  this  endeavour,  we 
will  have  to  cut  our  way  through  some  of  the 
myths  that  surround  the  discussion  of  industry 
in  Ontario.  It  is  conventional  wisdom,  in  fact, 
to  say  that  while  our  citizens  have  been  inno- 
vative in  resource  industries,  we  have  been 
slow  to  develop  viable  ideas  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector.  It  is  conventional  wisdom  to  say 
that  our  domestic  market  is  simply  too  small 
to  allow  us  to  achieve  sufficient  efficiency  of 
production  to  allow  us  to  expand  into  new 
fields  and  remain  competitive. 

A  study  carried  out  by  the  Science  Council 
of  Canada  concluded  that  the  problem  of  lack 
of  innovation  in  Canadian  industry  in  com- 
parison to  industry  in  other  western  countries 
was  rooted  in  the  structure  of  Canadian  in- 
dustry, in  particular  its  heavy  reliance  on  im- 
ported technology  through  the  medium  of 
foreign-based  end-product  manufacturers.  The 
study  concluded  that  most  existing  programs 
aimed  at  promoting  more  innovation  of  new 
products  by  Canadian  manufacturers  fail  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  structural  reality.  The 
study  also  concluded  that  market  size  is  by 


no  means  a  crippling  problem  for  our  in- 
dustry, since  efficiency  of  production  in  in- 
dustry does  not  increase  as  a  straight  line  in 
relation  to  the  length  of  product  runs. 

Cost  of  production  per  unit  of  output  falls 
rapidly  in  the  first  stages  of  increased  output, 
but  much  less  rapidly  as  volumes  increase. 

Darcy  McKeough's  view  that  the  larger 
the  market  the  greater  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction has  more  to  do  with  rationalizing 
Ontario's  disappointing  industrial  perform- 
ance than  it  has  to  do  with  reality  of  the 
product  in  process.  In  short,  we  often  have 
a  tendency  to  give  up  without  a  fight  when  it 
comes  to  industrial  strategy  in  Ontario. 

Despite  his  call  for  an  industrial  strategy 
in  his  budget,  Darcy  McKeough  and  the 
planners  in  his  department  appear  to  have 
given  up  the  battle  for  the  manufacturing 
sector  in  Ontario;  that's  the  truth. 

In  a  report  issued  by  Darcy  McKeough's 
treasury  department  entitled,  A  Long-Term 
Projection  of  Ontario's  Industrial  Development 
Pattern,  we  can  see  what  the  assumptions  of 
the  government  really  are  with  respect  to 
future  employment  trends  in  various  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.    Bradley:    Every    time    you    mention 
Darcy  you  get  10  more  votes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  For  us. 
Mr.   di  Santo:   The  report  points  out  that 
while   in    1961   the   manufacturing  sector  of 
Ontario  economy  employed  30.7  per  cent  of 
the  labour  force,  by  the  mid-1970s  this  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  24.6  per  cent.   Darcy 
McKeough's   rhetoric   about  the  productive- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  May  I  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  he  must  not  refer  to  mem- 
bers by  names  but  only  by  their  riding  or  by 
their  office. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  Treasurer's  rhetoric 
about  the  productive  sector  aside— the  Hon. 
Darcy  McKeough— 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  the  hon.  member  for 
Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —the  hon.  member  from 
Chatham,  that's  much  better,  the  Duke  of 
Chatham. 

The  report  predicts  that  by  1985  only- 
Mr.    Lupusella:    You  won't   change   Darcy 
McKeough    anyway    just   by   making    a   par- 
ticular reference  to  his  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Stand  up  when  you  say 
that. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  why  don't  you 
keep  the  minister  under  control?  On  a  point 
of  order. 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
member  for  Downsview  please  continue  and 
ignore  the  interruptions? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Treasurer's  rhetoric  about  the  productive 
sector  aside,  the  report  predicts  that  by  1985 
only  20.1  per  cent  of  our  provincial  employ- 
ment will  be  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
down  from  30.7  in  1960;  and  by  1995,  it  goes 
on,  the  proportion  will  be  down  to  16  per 
cent.  What  does  this  mean  for  job  creation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Treasurer? 

While  in  the  1960s  annual  employment  in 
manufacturing  grew  in  the  province  by  2.3 
per  cent,  in  the  1970s  the  growth  rate  has 
fallen  to  0.7  per  cent  a  year.  Since  1974,  in 
fact,  there  has  been  no  growth  at  ■all.  For  the 
future,  the  treasury  department's  report  pro- 
jects that  job  creation  will  be  much  below 
that  of  the  1960s  and  output  growth  in  manu- 
facturing will  continue  to  slow  down  over  the 
next  two  decades. 

Where  will  the  growth  in  employment  be 
over  the  next  two  decades  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer?  Ironically  despite  his 
daily  rhetoric,  the  Treasurer's  department 
predicts  much  of  it  will  be  in  the  govern- 
ment sector.  That's  really  ironic  and  a  con- 
demnation of  the  daily  performance  of  the 
Treasurer  and  of  the  government  in  this 
House. 

[9:15] 

During  the  1970s,  while  manufacturing 
employment  has  stagnated,  government  em- 
ployment has  grown  by  6.6  per  cent  per  year. 
Over  the  next  two  decades,  the  report  pre- 
dicts, the  government  sector  will  continue  to 
grow  by  three  per  cent  a  year  and  by  1995 
government  employment  will  comprise  8.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  employment,  half  as  much 
as  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  industrial  stra- 
tegy and  creating  jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  the  provincial  government  does  not 
believe  its  own  rhetoric.  It  believes  instead 
that  the  manufacturing  sector  will  continue 
to  shrink  while  the  government  sector  ex- 
pands. The  programs  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  in  theory  designed  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  climate  of  industrial 
development,  have  had  almost  no  perceivable 
effect  on  the  structural  difficulties  that  face 
Ontario  industry.  The  rather  low  priority 
afforded  such  programs  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  ministry's  budget  constitutes  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's spending. 

To  a  considerable  extent  existing  govern- 
ment programs  fail  to  come  to  terms  with  the 


particular  problems  that  confront  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  successful  industrial  strategy  in  On- 
tario. One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  a 
problem  of  great  importance  in  the  three  in- 
dustries I  have  discussed,  has  to  do  with  the 
sourcing  of  new  technology  for  the  Canadian 
market. 

Normally  when  an  end-product  manufac- 
turer develops  a  new  product,  the  manufac- 
turer works  closely  with  other  firms  to  develop 
related  parts  and  components  needed  for  the 
production  of  the  end  product.  Parts  pro- 
ducers which  find  themselves  removed  in 
distance  or  across  an  international  boundary 
from  the  end-product  manufacturer  have  a 
real  disadvantage  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  source  of  com- 
ponents and  parts  for  new  products. 

A  Science  Council  of  Canada  background 
study  defined  the  problem  in  these  terms: 
"For  parts,  components,  material  and  indus- 
trial equipment  manufacturers,  it  is  especially 
important  to  develop  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  lead  end-product  manufacturer,  be- 
cause without  the  demand  pool  they  provide 
and  without  a  definition  of  need  to  guide 
development,  meaningful  innovation  is  virtu- 
ally impossible.  Developing  this  land  of  rela- 
tionship can  present  a  difficult  problem  for  a 
small  Canadian  company,  and  if  it  must  deal 
with  a  headquarters  outside  of  Canada,  the 
problem  can  become  monumental. 

"In  most  cases,"  the  study  continues,  "those 
responsible  for  developing  or  engineering  a 
new  product  will,  many  months  and  some- 
times years  before  the  product  is  due  for  a 
release,  expose  their  anticipated  needs  to 
some  trustworthy  friends  who  are  responsible 
for  providing  the  needed  technology  in  the 
supplier  companies.  The  end-product  manu- 
facturers will  do  this  to  determine  what  they 
can  reasonably  expect  from  their  suppliers 
from  a  technological  point  of  view  and  to 
ensure  that  their  parts  and  materials  require- 
ments can  be  satisfied  when  the  time  comes 
to  go  into  production. 

"For  suppliers,  this  kind  of  information  is 
vital,  for  it  allows  them  to  orient  their  devel- 
opment programs  along  meaningful  lines.  The 
suppliers  who  are  made  privy  to  these  needs 
of  leading  manufacturers  will  quite  naturally 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  those  who 
are  not." 

Because  in  the  case  of  Ontario  industry— 
and  this  is  true  of  the  three  industries  I  have 
discussed— a  large  proportion  of  dominant 
end-product  manufacturers  have  head  offices 
outside  of  Canada.  It  is  difficult  for  our  in- 
dustries to  establish  themselves  successfully 
in  the  chain  of  production.  The  vital  link  be- 
tween the  end-product  manufacturers  and  an 
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Ontario  firm  interested  in  supplying  parts  and 
components  is  difficult  to  establish.  Let  me 
cite  two  examples  from  the  Science  Council 
study  to  which  I  referred,  because  they  are 
very  interesting  and  both  examples  deal  with 
the  auto  parts  industry. 

Mr.  Samis:  Very  revealing,  too. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Here  is  the  first  example, 
and  I  quote  from  the  report: 

"As  a  result  of  the  Canada-United  States 
auto  agreement,  a  large  US  manufacturer 
of  an  automobile  subassembly  has  located  a 
plant  in  the  Toronto  area.  This  plant  is 
responsible  for  manufacturing  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  North  American  require- 
ments for  the  subassembly  in  question.  How- 
ever, the  Canadian  operation  involves  only 
assembly,  and  all  of  the  other  functions, 
including  engineering  and  quality  assurance, 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

"A  Canadian  supplier,  knowing  that  parts 
go  into  this  subassembly,  attempts  to  sell  to 
this  plant.  The  Canadian  supplier  is  told 
that  his  product  is  not  approved  and  that  he 
must  submit  samples  for  approval.  The  Cana- 
dian supplier  complies  and  provides  samples. 
One  year  and  many  inquiries  later,  the  Cana- 
dian supplier  is  still  not  approved.  The 
engineer  ostensibly  in  charge  of  approvals 
for  the  Canadian  automotive  subassembly 
manufacturer  is  evasive  when  asked  why  ap- 
proval is  not  forthcoming.  After  some  dig- 
ging, the  Canadian  parts  supplier  realizes 
that  all  approvals  are  granted  by  the  quality 
assurance  laboratory  in  the  US  Midwest;  and 
the  Canadian  engineer  was  reluctant  to  give 
this  information  and  thus  reveal  his  limited 
authority. 

"The  sales  manager  and  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  supplier  journey  to  Chicago 
to  the  man  in  charge  of  approvals.  The 
meeting  is  cordial,  and  within  an  hour  the 
Canadian  supplier  is  approved  to  supply  parts 
to  a  plant  a  few  miles  from  home.  This 
particular  example  has  a  happy  ending.  But 
how  many  cases  are  there  in  which  the 
supplier  never  identifies  the  problems  and 
thus  never  gets  the  business?" 

The  second  case  illustrates  what  happens 
when  one  link  in  the  chain  of  production  is 
broken.  "Prior  to  the  auto  pact,  General 
Motors  Canadian  automobiles  were  not  built 
entirely  to  US -generated  specifications.  One 
area  in  which  those  Canadian  autos  were 
different  was  in  the  paint.  The  paint  which 
was  used  at  that  time  was  developed  by  CIL's 
paint  research  and  development  team  in 
Toronto  in  collaboration  with  General  Motors. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  autopact,  speci- 
fications were  standardized  for  all  of  North 


America,  and  US-generated  specifications  for 
paint  were  applied  in  Canada.  CIL  could  no 
longer  supply  and  was  displaced  by  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  supplier  in  the  US.  Its  paint 
development  then  became  superfluously  large 
and  had  to  be  cut.  The  reduction  in  the  size 
of  R  and  D  activity  in  Canada  did  more  than 
affect  CIL's  capability  merely  as  it  applies 
to  the  auto  industry;  it  affected  its  capability 
in  paints  generally. 

"The  development  carried  out  for  the  auto 
industry  quite  naturally  spills  over  into  other 
areas  and  reinforce  total  activities.  We  must 
also  consider  that  the  paint  manufacturers 
played  the  same  role  towards  the  suppliers 
of  the  paint  industry  that  the  auto  industry 
plays  towards  the  paint  manufacturers.  The 
lost  opportunities  are  thus  transmitted  down 
the  line  and  the  suppliers  of  pigments  and 
other  materials  used  in  paints  will  have  less 
opportunity  for  their  interaction  with  which 
they  require  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advancing 
technology." 

The  problems  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
sourcing  of  so  much  of  the  new  technology 
outside  Canada,  are  central  to  the  three 
major  industries  which  we  have  been  talking 
about.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
difficulty  that  Ontario's  industries  have  in 
becoming  the  source  for  parts  and  compon- 
ents for  end-product  manufacturers  based 
outside  Canada  makes  our  industry  less 
profitable. 

It  is  because  in  the  life-cycle  of  a  new 
product  profitability  is  highest  in  the  rela- 
tively early  stage,  before  maximum  levels  of 
production  are  reached  and  competition  with 
other  firms  is  established.  Missing  out  on  this 
early  stage  of  production  is  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  many  Ontario  manufacturers. 
This  province  is  negotiating  a  very  difficult 
period  in  its  industrial  history.  In  an  age  of 
complex  technology  and  worldwide  markets, 
our  industrial  power  has  not  been  maintained. 
The  government  of  Ontario  has  revealed  an 
uncertainty  about  how  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  jobs  in  productive  industries  that 
our  economy  needs  so  badly.  The  Conserv- 
atives have  accepted  too  many  traditional 
wisdoms  about  our  inability  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  our  manufacturing  sector. 

In  planning  the  industrial  future  of  this 
province,  we  must  be  mindful  of  Ontario's 
past,  mindful  of  the  human  and  natural 
energy  that  has  made  this  province  the  pro- 
ductive centre  that  it  is.  We  should  not  forget 
that  Ontario's  past  development  was  no 
simple  accident  of  circumstance.  In  making 
Ontario  the  workshop  of  Canada,  the  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  nation,  great  indus- 
trial   and    collective    initiative    was    needed. 
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Vital  to  the  development  of  Ontario's  indus- 
trial strength  was  the  presence  of  a  creative 
and  innovative  provincial  government. 

Despite  its  high  reputation  of  economic 
management,  today's  Conservative  govern- 
ment has  forgotten  that  the  basis  of  Ontario's 
economic  strength  is  its  manufacturing  capa- 
city. Under  the  Conservatives,  Ontario's  in- 
dustry has  stagnated,  becoming  ever  less 
competitive,  ever  further  behind  other  indus- 
trial regions,  and  its  technology  ever  less 
capable  of  innovative  advance. 

Today  I  want  to  suggest  a  solution  to  one 
aspect  of  this  problem  that  is  in  keeping 
with  our  commitment  to  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  issue.  The  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem I  want  to  centre  on  is  that  of  product 
innovation,  the  capacity  of  Ontario's  industry 
to  participate  much  more  effectively  in  the 
development  of  new  technology  that  responds 
to  real  areas  of  demand. 

The  crippling  trade  deficit  in  the  three  in- 
dustries I  discussed  tonight  are  to  a  great 
extent  centred  in  the  pronounced  tendency 
of  end-product  manufacturers  to  import  parts 
and  components  from  firms  with  which  they 
are  associated  at  the  place  of  their  head 
office,  outside  Canada.  In  other  words,  much 
of  the  deficit  is  not  attributable  to  a  direct 
purchase  of  foreign-produced  end  products 
by  Canadian  consumers,  but  it  is  attributable 
to  the  reliance  by  the  end-product  manufac- 
turers located  in  Ontario  on  outside  sources 
for  parts  and  components. 

Because  of  this,  we  are  giving  up  access 
to  a  large  part  of  the  market  that  counts 
most  for  Ontario  industries,  our  own  domes- 
tic market.  The  battle  to  make  our  industry 
competitive  must  be  fought  first  in  our  own 
domestic  market.  A  good  place  to  begin  that 
effort  is  to  make  use  of  government  to  assist 
industry  in  overcoming  the  break  in  the  link 
between  end-product  manufacturers  and 
domestic  part  producers.  If  we  can  overcome 
this  broken  link,  we  can  enable  Ontario  in- 
dustry to  express  its  capacity  for  innovation, 
a  capacity  that  is  now  blunted  because  pres- 
ent government  programs  tend  to  conceive 
R  and  D  in  a  vacuum,  separate  from  product 
demand  and  industrial  structure. 

We  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  an 
agency,  the  Ontario  product  innovation 
agency,  that  would  report  to  the  treasury 
minister  to  carry  out  this  task.  The  agency 
would  have  two  major  functions,  an  eco- 
nomic function  and  a  technical  function. 

[9:30] 

Its  economic  function  would  be  to  advise 
the  minister  on  developments  in  key  indus- 
tries  in   the   area   of   sourcing  of  new   tech- 


nology to  allow  the  government  to  use  its 
weight  effectively,  to  lobby  both  end-product 
manufacturers  and  governments  to  ensure 
that  Ontario  manufacturers  operate  in  a  cli- 
mate which  is  conducive  to  their  efforts  to 
link  their  R  and  D  activities  to  the  product 
plants  of  end-product  manufacturers. 

The  technical  function  would  involve  a 
direct  effort,  in  conjunction  with  specific  in- 
dustries, to  provide  a  link  with  leading  end- 
product  manufacturers  to  ensure  that  our 
industries  have  every  advantage  in  lead  time 
in  making  themselves  available  as  the  sources 
of  new  parts  and  components  in  the  manu- 
facturing process.  We  think  that  this  would 
be  a  more  effective  way  to  deal  with  research 
and  development,  as  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  done  virtually  nothing.  In  the  last 
budget  there  is  absolutely  zero  in  the  area 
of  research.  The  federal  government,  which 
is  proposing  to  spend  only  $50  million  for 
research,  won't  do  much  for  Canada  and  for 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  accounts  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  in  the 
country. 

What  we  want  to  do  through  this  agency 
is  to  provide  a  link  in  the  productive  and  in- 
novative process,  where  a  link  often  does  not 
now  exist.  This  is  in  our  view  a  commonsense 
approach  that  deals  directly  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  as  doctrinaire  as  the  Conserva- 
tive government's  because  they  are  relying  in 
almost  dogmatic  terms  on  private  enterprise 
without  looking  at  the  serious  structural  prob- 
lems that  we  are  faced  with.  This  is  in  our 
view  a  good  approach  and  this  is  our  propo- 
sal which  is  indicative  of  our  approach  to  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  Ontario  economy. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  express  any  con- 
fidence whatsoever  in  the  government  be- 
cause of  its  inability  in  the  past  to  deal  with 
the  major  problems  of  our  economy.  It  is  an 
inability  which  shows  the  total  bankruptcy 
of  ideas  and  total  subservience  to  the  bank- 
rupt policies  of  the  federal  government,  which 
is  even  more  responsible  than  the  government 
of  Ontario  for  our  present  troubles.  We  are 
offering,  however,  our  ideas  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  focus  in  the  province  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, thus  creating  the  premise  for  rescuing 
the  economy  of  Ontario,  and  indeed  of  Can- 
ada. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  always  a  delight  to 
talk  to  a  very  attentive  Hansard.  It  is  always 
listening  to  what  you  say.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  and  participate  in  the  budget  debate 
this  evening. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  hard-working 
Treasurer.  He  has  a  very  onerous  task  that 
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I  don't  think  is  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  this  House.  I  think  that  his  job  is  second 
to  none  in  any  western  jurisdiction.  These 
are  difficult  times  for  governments  and  he  is 
doing  an  excellent  job.  He  has  got  the  oner- 
ous task  of  balancing  the  books,  restraining 
public  spending  and  at  the  same  time  creat- 
ing jobs. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  forgot  the  37.5  per 
cent  increase  in  OHIP  premiums. 

Mr.  Germa:  Tell  about  the  360,000  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  Hall:  Is  that  a  new  suit? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  de- 
light; we've  had  everyone  very  somnolent 
since  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Somnolent? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kennedy:   Since  8:30,  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  He  was  talking  common- 
sense;  you  are  talking  nonsense. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  bill  that  was  heard 
earlier  brought  some  attention. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You've  ruined  the  whole 
night. 

Mr.    Kennedy:    And    then    hon.    members 

lapsed  into  silence- 
Mr.    Germa:    Mr.   Speaker,    I    am   fed   up 

with  this  guy. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —both,  of  them. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  get  on  the  floor  and  the 
whole  thing  falls  apart. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I'm  glad  that  we  are  now 
having  a  bit  of  a  revival  session  here. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Is  that  the  same  suit  you 
had  at  the  start  of  the  day? 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  about  last  night 
in  Mississauga. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Last  night  we  got  another 
potential  federal  member  nominated,  yes; 
and  one  the  night  before.  So  there  are  two 
more  on  the  march  for  Joe  Clark;  we're 
coming  up  you  see. 

Mr.  Ruston:  What  happened  to  Gillies? 
You  had  a  good  man  and  he  quit. 

Mr.  Kennedy:   Two  more  coming  up. 

Mr.  Hall:  Lots  of  potential?  Gillies  didn't 
run. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Two  more  coming  up;  I'll 
keep  you  posted  on  nominations. 

All  this  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
funds  for  legitimate  social  and  economic 
goals  are  limited. 

Mr.  di  Santo:   You  didn't  release  them. 


Mr.  Kennedy:  All  this  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  critics  having  nothing  to  offer, 
nothing  to  offer  but  further  inflationary 
schemes  which  look  appetizing  on  paper 
but  do  not  take  into  account  the  price  of  a 
meal. 

Mr.  Germa:  Who  wrote  that  for  you? 
Darcy? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  position  of  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  and  his  fellow  colleagues 
shows  their  lack  of  concern  about  costing 
out  their  ideas. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  don't  understand  the 
program. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  really  must  be  a  luxury 
to  sit  in  opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  free  from 
the  consequences  of  calling  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  more  for  government 
job  creation,  and  pretend  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  can  find  those  extra  dollars 
with  a  massive  increase  in  corporate  taxes. 
It  can't  be  done. 

Mr.  Germa:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Mr.    Lupusella:    You   don't   know   how   to 
run  this  government. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  suppose,  however,  they 
would  enjoy  such  a  radical  shift  in  priorities, 
and  this  type  of  thinking  would  cause  such 
a  radical  shift  in  priorities,  it  certainly  would 
create  a  different  future  for  this  enterprising 
and  resourceful  province- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  You  are  only  creating  jobs 
for  developers. 

Mr.   Germa:    And  also   a  lack  of  activity. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  not  one  I  am  sure 
that  most  people  in  Ontario  would  support 
or  could  even  live  with.  Such  policies  would 
only  serve  to  swell  the  already  swollen  public 
sector. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  feel  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  was  not  only  responsible  but 
also  realistic  in  stating  in  his  budget  that  a 
long-term  employment  base  can  only  be  built 
up  with  a  new  private  sector  investment  for 
our    rapidly    expanding    labour    force. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  don't  believe  that,  do 
you?  Who  wrote  that  for  you? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  For  the  fourth  successive 
year  provincial  expenditure  growth  is  down- 
not  up  but  down— and  the  provincial  deficit 
has  been  reduced  by  some  $237  million. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Better  check  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:   For  this  fiscal  year  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  will  grow  only 
seven  per  cent,  which  is  significantly  less- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Which  book  did  you  read? 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  —than  the  9.8  per  cent  ex- 
penditure growth- 
Mr.  Foulds:  What  about  your  contracting 
out? 

Mr.  Bradley:  What  about  all  the  contract 
employees? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —estimated  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  are  in  provincial  politics; 
never  mind  the  feds,  talk  about  the  province, 
talk  about  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  What  about  Drake  Personnel? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Compared  with  a  12.5  per 
cent  nominal  growth  in  Ontario's  gross  pro- 
vincial product  this  seven  per  cent  growth  in 
provincial  expenditures  means  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  effectively  battling  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  On  the  backs  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Municipal  grants  are  up, 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  the  council  gets  the 
blame  at  municipal  tax  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  last  year  spending  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  province  took  only  33.4 
per  cent  of  the  gross  provincial  product, 
compared  with  42.8  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Shameful,  that  is. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  In  1978,  government  ex- 
pending is  expected  to  drop  to  32.9  per  cent 
of  the  gross  provincial  product. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  a  whole  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Further,  Ontario's  year-end 
final  spending  for  the  1977-78  fiscal  year 
that  has  just  ended  will  come  in  a  full  $95 
million  below  original  budget. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  would  you  like  to  place 
a  little  bet  on  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  is  a  continuing  process 
which  the  government  began  some  time  ago; 
namely  opening  up  new  room  for  private 
sector  investment  and  increasing  incentives 
for  new  private  developments  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Notice  how  they  are  rushing 
into  the  breach  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  This  process  is  a  clear  indi- 
cator of  the  extent  to  which  Ontario  policy  is 
open  to  new  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Germa:  It  is  really  booming. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  As  you  are  aware,  or  should 
be  aware  by  now,  the  government  tabled  a 


set  of  proposals  at  the  recent  first  ministers' 
conference  in  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Foulds:  With  features  for  every  place 
but  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  $124,000  worth  of  coffee 
was  consumed. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —which  were  designed  to 
put  new  muscle  into  medium  term  policy  for 
the  national  economy.  Even  our  opposition 
friends  applauded  that. 

Mr.  Germa:  So  did  all  our  leaders. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr. 
Chretien,  in  his  budget,  made  at  least  an 
effort  with  his  sales  tax  proposals  to  link 
Ottawa's  economic  management  efforts  with 
the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  What  about  the  jobs?  Tell 
us  about  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  To  this  effect,  Ontario  has 
introduced  legislation  to  cut  its  sales  tax  from 
seven  to  four  per  cent  for  a  six-month  period. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  don't  want  to  hear  about 
the  sales  tax.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  jobs  they  created 
in  the  hospitality  industry? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  Ot- 
tawa decided  to  provide  tax  breaks  to  com- 
panies engaging  in  research  and  development. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  have  a  considerable 
interest  in  this  with  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  and  I  know  it  is  a  positive  move. 
It's  one  we  advocated  in  our  select  committee 
on  economic  and  cultural  nationalism.  I  was 
glad  to  see  a  move  forward.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber  for   London   South   (Mr.    Walker)— 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Sunset  himself. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —was  a  very  excellent  con- 
tributor to  that  committee  and  it  was  one  of 
the  areas  we  were  able  to  get  our  teeth  into 
and  do  quite  a  fair  assessment  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Too  bad  the  government  hasn't 
implemented  any  of  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I'm  pleased  this  break- 
through has  occurred— this  acknowledgement. 
But  we've  got  to  recognize  it  won't  have  an 
economic  impact  overnight.  It's  a  longer-term 
thing,  but  it's  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  this  country. 

As  indicated  in  the  provincial  budget,  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  has  informed  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  federal  government- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Minister  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —the  Minister  of  Finance- 
that  Ontario  is  willing  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  powerful  incentive  program  for  in- 
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dustrial  research  and  development.  More  re- 
cently, the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  reiterated 
this- 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  other  proposals  asso- 
ciated with  Ontario's  programs.  If  the  member 
would  follow  what's  going  on  in  the  world 
of  politics,  he  would  know  these  things. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  don't  read  every  last  speech 
that  Davis  makes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You're  so  wrapped  up  in 
social  programs  and  socialistic  measures  that 
you  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  real 
world  of  the  private  sector  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  just  like  a  footnote. 
I'd  just  like  to  know  when  the  date  was  so 
I  can  look  up  the  speech  and  read  it  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  other  proposals  that 
are  associated  with  Ontario's  program  for  im- 
mediate job  creation  in  a  letter  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau.  Whether  or  not  the  present 
federal  government  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
pending general  election  gets  the  chance  to 
act  upon  some  of  these  initiatives  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  we  know  Joe  Clark  and  his  Con- 
servatives will. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Joe  Who? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  initiatives? 
Mr.  Germa:  Why  don't  you  talk  about  the 
province?  Leave  the  feds  alone. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  know  the  member  from  my 
neighbouring  riding,  Mississauga  North  (Mr. 
Jones),  the  member  who's  responsible  for  the 
Youth  Secretariat,  is  pleased  with  Ontario's 
part  in  increasing  its  own  expenditures- 
Mr.  Bradley:  He's  got  a  new  suit  too,  I 
see. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —on  employment  programs 
for  young  people.  The  leader  of  the  third 
party-the  party  of  the  third  part-on  April 
14  mentioned  that  only  13,000- 

Mr.  Foulds:  New  Democratic  Party.  Is  that 
so  hard  to  say? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —summer  jobs  will  be  creat- 
ed for  students.  I  don't  know  if  it's  inten- 
tionally inaccurate  that  he  put  this  in  the 
record,  but  nevertheless  it's  there.  The  fact 
is  the  government  will  be  providing  for  over 
60,000  summer  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $78  million- 
Mr.  Lupusella:  We  have  368,000  people 
unemployed  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  -which  is  $13  million  more 
than  last  year,  and  only  $16.5  million  less 
than  the  federal  government  will  provide  for 
youth  employment  across  the  entire  country. 


Mr.  Ziemba:  What  do  we  do  the  rest  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  Kennedy:   Moreover,  for  this  summer 
the    innovative    Ontario    youth    employment 
program   which   pays   an   incentive   grant  to 
private  sector  employers  for  new  jobs  created 
for  young  people  during  the  summer  months- 
Mr.  Germa:  Private  wages  now. 
Mr.  Kennedy:  —will  have  its  grants  boosted 
from  $1  per  hour  to  $1.25  per  hour- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It's  called  free  enterprise. 
Mr.    Kennedy:    —and    the    effective    term 
extended  from  16  to  25  weeks. 

Mr.  Germa:  It's  called  propping  up  the 
free  enterprise  system  with  public  money. 

Mr.    Kennedy:     I    mentioned    about    the 
NDP's  failure  to   cost  out  its  proposals  for 
job-creating  activities- 
Mr.  Foulds:  No,  we  costed  them  out. 
Mr.  Kennedy:  —but  looking  at  the  official 
opposition's   approach,   it   is   not   any   better 
over  there  either.  I  don't  blame  them,  how- 
ever,  because  their  package  of  proposals  is 
very  vague  and  it's  about  impossible  to  cost 
it  out.  We  just  don't  know. 
[9:45] 

Mr.  Ziemba:  If  you  are  so  smart,  why  are 
you  bankrupt? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  But  they  do  point  an  accus- 
ing finger.  They  point  an  accusing  finger  over 
here— 

An  hon.  member:  Why  can't  you  cost  it 
out? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Even  with  Gordon  Walker 
around  there  are  still  65,000  civil  servants. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  ridicule  our  spending 
restraints.  If  that  party  wishes  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  an  alternative  government,  its 
leader  and  financial  critic  should  enlighten 
all  members  of  this  House  as  to  where  they 
intend  to  find  the  money  for  their  proposals. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  He  will. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  Treasurer  has  asked  for 
that;  it  isn't  forthcoming.  What  services 
would  be  terminated  to  generate  further  sub- 
stantial cuts?  There's  been  no  answer. 

Mr.  Germa:  Tell  us  how  to  live  on  $2.65 
an  hour.  Tell  us  that  one. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  yourselves. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  opposition  has  stated 
that  they  would  expand  apprenticeship 
training  programs  and  provide  more  funds  to 
subsidize  jobs  in  the  private  sectors.  During 
the  last  election,  the  Liberal  Party  announced 
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it  would  spend  another  $200  million.  The 
member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson)  in 
response  to  the  budget,  repeated  this  idea 
and  repeated  the  criterion— 20  per  cent  of 
salary  for  each  new  job  up  to  $10,000  a  year 
per  firm— but  placed  no  ceiling  on  the  total 
cost  each  year. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Of  course,  that  generates 
more  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It's  very  easy  to  put  these 
forward.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Darcy  could  find  $200  million 
overnight.  Darcy  could  find  $200  million  just 
like  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  One  thing  we're  doing  is, 
my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  Parrott)— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where  is  he  tonight? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He's  around.  He  was  right 
here.  He's  listening  outside— in  co-operation 
with  representatives  of  Ontario's  business 
sector,  has  just  returned  from  Holland..  I  had 
some  consultation  with  people- 
Mr.  Foulds:  From  Holland?  I  thought  this 
was  a  time  of  restraint.  He  spent  the  money 
to  go  to  Holland,  did  he? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —in  my  riding,  who  were 
very  interested  in  this  program  and  will  be 
getting  in  touch  with  the  ministry.  He's  just 
returned  from  Holland  where  he  investigated 
the  training  methods  used  to  teach  apprentices 
over  there. 

This  type  of  investigation  is  just  another 
example  of  the  government  getting  together 
with  industry  in  a  continuing  effort  to  seek 
better  alternatives  to  our  present  job  situation. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Just  another  junket. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  To  increase  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  look  forward  to  the  min- 
ister's impending  announcement  concerning 
new  initiatives,  which  will  raise  the  profile  of 
the  apprenticeship  program  in  this  province. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  can't  criticize  them. 
They  are  still  too  vague. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  was  puzzled,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  not  hard. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  reread  Hansard  and  with 
respect  to  the  Liberal  critic's  statement  that 
"Ontario  does  not  have  a  thriving  entrepre- 
neurial class  and  we  must  develop  one"— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  true. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —I  don't  know  what  he 
means  by  class.  If  it  means  class  distinction- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  You  know  what  entrepre- 
neurial means. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That  wouldn't  be  taken  out 
of  context,  would  it? 


Mr.  Kennedy:  —are  they  all  coming  to- 
gether and  having  a  little  club;  I  don't  know, 
but  we  certainly  support  entrepreneurship  on 
this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:   You  can't  even  pronounce  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  knows  about  class  di- 
stinction. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  Liberal  policy  paper 
was  mentioned  with  respect  to  small  business. 
I  confess  I  haven't  studied  that  at  this 
moment.  I  don't  know  how  that  fits  in— maybe 
it  can  be  clarified— with  their  private  bill  on 
small  business,  a  bill  which  was  supposed  to 
help  small  business  but  which,  under  exam- 
ination- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  You  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —with  all  the  restrictions 
imposed  and  all  the  bureaucracy  and  inter- 
vention by  government,  rather  than  help  small 
business,  would  stifle  it. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  you  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many 
entrepreneurs.  They're  the  ones  who  really 
built  this  country.  If  they're  declining  in 
numbers  or  static  in  numbers,  I  haven't  heard 
of  it.  If  they  are,  I  think  it's  because  succes- 
sive governments,  and  particularly  the  oppo- 
sition's counterparts  in  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  You  don't  even  know  what 
you're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  name  one. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —have  simply  had  social 
policies  that  have  weakened  the  fibre  of  this 
country.  The  policies  of  government  moving 
to  more  and  more  intervention  encouraged 
people  to  turn  to  the  government.  People  I 
have  spoken  to  say- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  Talk  about  your  own  policies. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  do  you  think  about 
Mac's  Milk? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —"Would  you  just  leave  us 
alone  and  we'll  get  on  with  building  and 
creating  and  employing." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  know  your  kind  of 
Canadian  industry:   Mac's  Milk  and  Pinto. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  would  expect  the  member 
for  London  Centre's  own  family  would  fall 
into  that  category  and  perhaps  a  discussion 
there  might  clarify  that  point  and,  in  fact, 
shore  up— 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You've  driven  him  out  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
value  of  entrepreneurship.  There  is  a  good 
example. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  London  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  what  you  mean.  Right? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Big  firms  start  by  small  peo- 
ple working  and  building. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You'd  protect  Mac's  Milk 
and  Pinto.  That's  entrepreneurship  in  your 
eyes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  didn't  hear  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  don't  think  I  missed  anything. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  about  the  inability 
of  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
to  come  forward  and  provide  constructive 
criticism— maybe  they  will,  but  they  simply 
haven't  come  yet— to  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  the  province,  but  I  want  to  turn  to  an- 
other subject  that  has  been  on  our  minds  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Regional  government. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Let's  hear  about  the  specula- 
tors in  Mississauga. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It's  not  just  as  visible  here 
at  the  moment  but  it's  very  real  and  very 
much  with  us;  that  is,  the  question  of  na- 
tional unity,  and  the  Premier's  tabling  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Confederation,  which  this  government  ap- 
pointed last  spring  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Ian  Macdonald  of  York  University. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  thought  the  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  McCague)  was  your 
chairman. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  report  has  just  been  re- 
leased, and  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposals- 
Mr.  Foulds:   Oh,  you  haven't?  I've   got  a 
copy  right  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —but  we,  as  members  of  the 
Legislature,  must  continue  to  inform  our 
neighbours,  to  be  informed  ourselves,  to  em- 
brace the  personal  politics  of  commitment 
for  harmony,  whether  it  be  in  English  or  in 
French. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  If  any  strong  and  truly 
forceful  case  for  Canadian  federalism  is  to 
be  made  for  keeping  Quebec  within  Con- 
federation, it  is  the  economic  performance  of 
the  Canadian  economy,  which  will  prove  to 
be  as  influential  as  French-language  rights 
in  Ontario  and  all  the  other  provinces. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  have  lost  more  invest- 
ment than  Quebec  has.  Do  you  know  that? 
And  your  Treasurer  can  name  how  much  we 
have  lost:  five  cents  out  of  12,  he  says. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  In  which  language  was  the 
hon.  member  speaking?  I  didn't  hear  her. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  English.  You  have  trouble 
with  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:   Oh,  I  couldn't  hear  her. 

Regarding  language,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
quite  apparent  that  bilingualism  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  thereon  is  a  failure, 
and  it's  a  costly  failure. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  that  what  Robert  Stanfield 
says? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  At  that  time,  if  even  a  por- 
tion of  that  money  had  been  spent  towards 
French  instruction,  starting  at  the  lower 
grades  in  our  schools,  we  would  be  much 
further  ahead  today. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  There's  a  bit  of  hindsight 
there,  but  I  have  got  some  more  to  say  about 
this.  Keith  Spicer  recognized  this  in  his  1976 
report,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
reluctantly  had  to  concede  that  this  was  so. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Boy,  are  you  ever  catching 
up  fast. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  what  does  this  have  to 
do  with  the  provincial  budget? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Despite  the  claims  from 
those  opposite,  Ontario  has  had  a  consistent 
history  of  working  with  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  certainly  has  had  a  con- 
sistent history. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  discouraging  that  these 
have  made  no  impression  on  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  which  is  dedicated  to 
separation.  Quebec  has  set  out  very  clearly 
that  it  is  going  to  move  to  unilingualism, 
French.  We  want  to  save  Canada. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Now  back  to  OHIP  increases. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  want  Quebec  to  stay 
with  us.  We  don't  want  a  fragmented  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Howard  Ferguson  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  that,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee, 
father  of  Confederation,  said  on  July  17, 
1867:  "The  morbid  anatomy  of  nations,  the 
causes  of  their  decline  and  fall  do  not  much 
interest  me.  What  we  in  Canada  should  study 
is  their  rise  to  greatness."  Ontario  can  and 
must  and  is  playing  a  major  role  towards  reso- 
lution of  our  Confederation  difficulties. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  How? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Many  people  in  our  prov- 
ince, confused  and  angered  by  what  they 
think  they  are  hearing  from  French  Canada, 
are  saying— and  I  have  heard  it  in  this  House: 
"Go  ahead;  leave,  and  see  what  happens." 
We  have  an  obligation  to  arrest  these  fears. 
We  must  not  let  these  people  be  fooled  by 
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the  notion  that  Quebec  wants  out  of  Confed- 
eration and  that's  the  end  of  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  so.  I  don't  believe  the  Parti  Que- 
becois  was  elected  so  that  French  Canada 
could  separate.  They  were  elected  because 
many  people  in  Quebec  felt  the  government 
in  power  at  that  time  needed  to  be  turfed 
out,  and  it  was. 

Opinion  polls  show  that  prior  to  that 
Quebec  election  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
voting  population  believed  in  separation, 
which  is  less  than  one  person  out  of  five. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  you  offering? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  After  November  15,  1976, 
the  Gallup  Poll  found  that  only  11  per  cent 
of  Quebec's  population,  less  than  one  person 
in  10,  wanted  to  separate. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  are  you  trying  to 
convince? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  These  are  the  facts  we 
must  keep  in  perspective. 

Mr.  Bradley:  What  percentage  of  On- 
tario's population  wants  regional  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  believe  that  the  challenges 
facing  us  now  should  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  Canadians  together  in  a  sense  of 
purpose,  commitment  and  understanding. 
The  whole  issue  should  be  discussed  in  an 
open,  friendly,  objective  and  co-operative 
way- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  What  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —with  a  goal  of  reaching 
common  ground  whereby  Confederation  can 
be  maintained.  If  you  would  listen,  this  is 
what  I  am  saying.  Premier  Davis  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  respect,  and  that's  not  just 
a  partisan  statement. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  has  been.  Where  is  he 
now? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  An  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Star  on  April  12  had  this  comment,  follow- 
ing his  tabling  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Confedera- 
tion: "Premier  William  Davis  and  all 
thoughtful  Canadians  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  first  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Confederation"— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —"chaired  by  York  Univer- 
sity president  H.  Ian  Macdonald." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  haven't  read  it  yet,  you 
told  us.  We've  read  it;  you  haven't  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Carleton  East  will  have  an  opportunity 
at  a  later  date  of  contributing  to  this  de- 
bate. 


Mr.  Kennedy:  "Along  with  clarity,  there 
is  a  degree  of  boldness,  which  is  welcome 
from  Ontario,  a  province  usually  considered 
to  have  the  most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Confederation  as  it  stands." 

I  am  quoting  from  an  editorial  that  comes 
from  that  great  Metropolitan  Toronto  journal, 
and  I  can  read.  The  editorial  applauds  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  Canada 
needs  a  strong,  central  government  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  national  economy  and 
to  enhance  a  sense  of  national  identity  and 
purpose. 

That  was  very  interesting  to  me  because 
here  in  this  House  in  1971  I  spoke  on  Con- 
federation. At  that  time,  Rene  Levesque  was 
surfacing  and  it  was  quite  a  current  topic 
across  the  country.  I  referred  then  to  what 
was  called  self-determination  or  separatism 
in  this  way:  "I  would  like  to  challenge  Rene 
Levesque's  assumption  that  when  he  forms 
his  government  and  begins  his  negotiations 
for  a  separate  and  independent  Quebec  that 
these  negotiations  will  be  between  himself 
and  the  federal  government  only,  as  he 
evidently  stated  at  one  point." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  wouldn't  have  Trudeau 
as  leader  anyway. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  suggested  that  since  it 
was  the  provinces  that  put  this  country 
together  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  the  federal  government, 
which  negotiate  with  Quebec  regarding  any 
terms  of  separation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  will  let  Trudeau  speak 
for  you  again. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  There  is  no  established 
mechanism  for  this  in  our  constitution,  as 
has  been  determined  last  year. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Does  Trudeau  speak  for 
you? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  went  on  to  say  that  our 
French-speaking  friends  should  understand 
and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  which  this 
special  type  of  nationhood  would  involve. 
I  suggested  the  current  situation  in  Quebec 
and  Levesque's  goal  of  separation  ignore  or 
gloss  over  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  Quebeckers,  to  all  of  us,  in  the  past 
through  Confederation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  have  you  paid? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  still  quoting  from  that 
time  and  that  era.  I  said:  "This  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
reasonable  and  practical  compromises  be- 
tween English-speaking  and  French-speak- 
ing Canadians  both  in  Quebec  and  outside." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  you  compromis- 
ing? 
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Mr.  Kennedy:  To  be  perfectly  frank,  when 
I  made  those  remarks  in  1971,  and  when 
I  think  back  to  that  time,  I  had  no  idea  that 
in  the  fullness  of  time  we  would  see 
Levesque  and  a  government  committed  to 
separation  now  elected.  I  confess  I  am  a 
very  surprised  Canadian  and  surprised  at  my 
own  clairvoyance. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Lack  of. 

[10:00] 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  do  support,  and  said  so  at 
that  time,  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Confederation  for  a  strong 
central  government,  strong  through  co-opera- 
tion with  the  provinces.  The  federal  govern- 
ment of  whatever  party  needs  the  support  of 
the  provinces  to  maintain  its  strength.  Support 
from  the  provinces  can  be  achieved  by  treat- 
ing provinces  fairly  and  equitably.  We  are  all 
one  country.  We  want  to  remain  so. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Southern  Ontario  can  say 
that. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  In  order  to  maintain  a 
vibrant  and  enthusiastically  united  Canada, 
the  distribution  of  economic  opportunities 
must  be  consistent  and  it  must  be  equitable. 
The  only  way  to  achieve  that  goal  is  to  build 
a  climate  of  confidence  and  vigorous  indivi- 
dual initiative  within  well  established  and  fair 
rules  which  all  citizens  and  groups  recognize 
and  understand.  That  is  the  tradition  of  Cana- 
dian private  enterprise. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  why  it's  failing. 
That's  milking— 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That  was  the  reality,  those 
were  the  policies,  that  made  Canada  what  it 
is  today.  No  matter  what  those  purveyors  of 
doom  and  gloom  say- 
Mr.  Foulds:  And  you  just  told  us  it's  a 
mess. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —we  have  one  of  the  best 
countries  in  the  whole  western  world.  And 
don't  you  forget  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  In  spite  of  what's  gone 
before. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  To  phrase  it  another  way- 
no  federal  or  provincial  ministry  in  1867 
established  towns  or  determined  which  in- 
dustry would  be  located  where.  Thrifty  and 
self-sufficient  pioneers  did  these,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  tasks  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
ensuring  a  united  Canada.  Our  economic  and 
social  system  reflects  the  product  of  hard  work 
and  great  risks  taken  at  tremendous  odds  by 
our  ancestors,  by  entrepreneurs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Like  the  CPR  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  taxpayers? 


Ms.  Gigantes:  Like  Mac's  Milk? 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Listen,  if  you  had  half  the 
courage  of  those  people  who  built  the  CPR 
we'd  be  better  off- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  the  people  who  built  it. 
Not  the  entrepreneurs  whom  the  people  sub- 
sidized. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —than  listening  to  you  people 
preach  doom  and  gloom  all  the  time  you  are 
in  here.  I'll  tell  you  something— the  people  of 
Canada  are  coming  to  realize  that— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  the  next  time  around 
your  ranks  are  going  to  be  thinner  over  there. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  the  hon.  member  to 
know,  and  this  chamber  to  know,  that  I've 
built  more  railway  track  in  my  lifetime  than 
that  member  ever  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  hardly  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  To  respond  to  the  point  of 

privilege,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It's  true. 
Mr.    Kennedy:    I    very    much    doubt    the 

member  would  know  how  many  railroads  I've 

built. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  probably  was  privileged 
to  have  done  so,  but  it  was  hardly  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You  don't  know  how  many 
railroads  I've  built.  I've  planted  a  lot  of 
trees,  built  a  lot  of  houses. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  laid  any  railway 
track? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  No,  I  have  picked  them  up 
and  used  them.  That's  hard  work,  too.  You 
did  a  rotten  job.  They  had  some  that  were 
waste.  We  used  them  for  fuel. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  guys  who  made  the 
money  out  of  the  CPR  didn't  build  the  track. 
Come  on. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  CPR  now  is  Canadian 
owned,  by  Canadians,  after  many  years— 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Is  that  who  built  the  track? 
The  guys  who  made  the  money  out  of  it  were 
not  Canadian. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  wanted 
for  some  period  of  time  to  put  on  the  record 
those  comments- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —for  whatever  help  they 
might  be  in  overcoming  the  jeopardy  in  which 
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Canada  finds  itself  today.  I  hope  perhaps  it 
may  make  some  small  impact  toward  assert- 
ing our  intense  desire  to  maintain  this  country 
as  a  free,  vibrant  country  that  will  go  forward. 
Sometimes  the  past  mirrors  the  future.  If  we 
look  back,  we  haven't  done  at  all  badly— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Except  for  William  Grenville 
Davis. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —and  I  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  this,  to  put  any  differences 
apart  and  all  work  together  for  the  better- 
ment of  this  country. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  it  is 
not  a  condition  precedent  to  my  being 
allowed  to  enter  this  debate  that  I  should 
have  laid  railroad  track.  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  I  have  never  laid  any 
railroad  tracks.  If  that  is  a  true  confession, 
I  don't  know- 
Mr.  Foulds:  We  won't  hold  that  against 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  essential  but  it  helps. 

Mr.  Eakins:  But  Margaret  is  always  on  the 
track. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  this  particular  debate  be- 
cause I  feel  there  are  some  very  serious 
issues  which  have  to  be  enunciated  in  this 
House  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  address  my- 
self to  the  question  of  the  unity  of  my  coun- 
try because  I  have  always  been  a  very  proud 
Canadian.  I  am  saddened  that  the  Premier 
of  this  province  (Mr.  Davis)  would  wish  in 
any  way  to  create  an  impression  of  partisan 
discussion  in  this  matter. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
leader  asked  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
the  Premier  would  give  consideration  to 
establishing  a  committee  of  this  House,  a 
committee  which  would  have  all  parties  rep- 
resented, so  that  there  could  be  input  and 
consensus  flowing  officially  from  this  House 
throughout  the  province  as  a  testament  of 
our  firm  belief  in  the  unity  of  this  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  expressing,  I  would  hope, 
the  very  special  bouquet  that  Quebec  lends 
to  this  nation.  We  have  been  seeking  im- 
provement in  services  to  those  in  our  prov- 
ince who  are  Franco-Ontarians.  We  have  felt 
this  should  be  enshrined  in  legislation  so  that 
their  right  to  services  are  strictly  maintained 
by  the  legislative  process.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  done. 

We  have  had  incidents  in  this  House,  and 
certainly  they  flowed  from  the  government 
side,  of  people  who  are  speaking  in  the  prov- 
ince in  a  way  which  is  most  divisive,  and  in 
my  view  a  singular  disservice  to  the  cause  of 


unity  in  this  country.  I  suppose  it  is  always 
easy  to  say  one  believes  that  maybe  some 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  made;  but  I  would  suggest  the  intent 
and  purport  of  the  programs  was  not  in  any 
way  a  mistake.  It  may  have  been  in  the 
fashion  in  which  those  programs  were  imple- 
mented, if  indeed  such  error  existed. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  doubt  where  we 
as  Liberals  stand  on  the  whole  matter  of 
Canadian  unity  and  in  our  firm  desire  to 
join  in  any  way  we  can  to  bring  the  kind  of 
consensus  opinion  from  this  House  which,  in 
my  view  at  least,  would  have  a  tremendous 
impact  across  the  province. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  few  days,  in  my 
opinion,  in  this  House,  the  kind  of  perform- 
ance which  I  feel  should  shame  every  single 
one  of  us.  I  have  not  been  proud  of  the  per- 
formance in  this  House  this  week.  However, 
I  have  to  lay  the  blame  squarely  where  it 
belongs  and  this  is  undoubtedly  on  the  gov- 
ernment side. 

We  have  seen  the  Treasurer  of  this  prov- 
ince (Mr.  McKeough)  bringing  forward 
a  budget  which  in  effect  says,  "We,  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  be- 
lieve that  in  order  that  we  may  collect 
revenue,  in  order  that  we  may  move  down 
a  road  when  some  time  we  will  balance  the 
budget,"  we  see  him  enunciating  for  the 
whole  province  the  Tory  philosophy  that  it 
is  quite  appropriate  that  a  person  on  $8,000 
a  year  income  shall  pay  the  same  premiums 
as  the  person  on  $80,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Shameful. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Shame. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  has  been  what  has 
created  the  problems  here.  And,  yes,  it  is 
true  the  Liberal  position  has  been  that  if  this 
Treasurer  is  so  mindless,  so  unable  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  doing  to  people,  yes,  we 
will  bring  forward  alternatives  and  my  leader 
has  explained  to  the  Treasurer  the  date  on 
which  those  alternatives  will  be  announced. 

I  know  the  members  are  all  waiting  with 
bated  breath,  because  obviously  the  Treasurer 
needs  help.  That's  what  this  is  all  about. 
The  Treasurer  stands  in  this  House  and  be- 
labours the  Liberals  because  they  dared  to 
ask  the  question  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
political  eruption;  managed— and  I  am  sorry 
that  we  cannot  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  this 
House,  but  if  I  can  call  a  spade  a  shovel,  he 
managed  to  bring  forward  an  untrue  state- 
ment, as  reported  in  Hansard. 

Now  today,  having  had  a  37%  per  cent  in- 
crease in  premiums,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  we  get  another  announcement— an  an- 
nouncement   that    the    government    is    with- 
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drawing  from  90  per  cent  to  70  per  cent, 
for  an  increase— and  true,  the  fee  schedule 
is  not  yet  available,  which  is  suggested  to  be 
36  per  cent  will  be  agreed  to  and  perhaps  has 
been.  Perhaps  the  regulations  have  already 
gone  through.  So  we  have  people  in  this 
province  who  will  apparently  pay  the  ad- 
ditional increase  in  premiums  while  at  the 
same  time  losing  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the 
value. 

If  the  government  wanted  a  30  per  cent 
deterrent  fee,  why  didn't  it  come  out  and 
say  so?  That  is  not  the  way  one  does  it. 
It  just  isn't  the  way  one  does  it.  The  govern- 
ment tried  to  cover  up  in  a  statement  which 
seems  to  be  fairly  innocuous.  They  don't  come 
out  and  say  they're  hitting  the  same  people 
twice.  No,  no,  no.  This  is  budgeting?  This  is 
the  way  to  run  a  peanut  stand,  let  alone  this 
great  province? 

[10:15] 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They  steal  from  the  NDP. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  would  be  easy  to  say  a 
pox  on  all  their  houses  over  there.  Frankly, 
that's  the  way  I  feel.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
doesn't  resolve  at  this  point  in  time  the  fact 
that  the  increases  are  in  effect.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  enough  is  enough.  The 
deterrent  fee  should  have  been  spelled  out  in 
the  budget  as  part  of  the  budget  document. 
How  many  more  little  pieces  of  this  kind  are 
we  going  to  get  dragged  in  piecemeal  until 
we  really  see  the  full  package? 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  people  very  deeply 
hurt  by  what  has  been  announced  here  to- 
day. I  recognize  it  wasn't  part  of  the  budget 
and  that,  therefore,  technically  I'm  straying 
from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  budget 
matter  and  desperately  important  to  the 
people  of  this  province.  It  is  distressing  to 
view  the  members  across  there  who  can  so 
easily,  apparently,  accept  these  two  principles. 
I  don't  understand  it.  I  could  almost  not  be- 
lieve it;  yet  there  it  is.  Both  of  these  serious 
matters  can  be  achieved  by  regulation.  What 
a  way  to  weaken  parliamentary  democracy! 

If  you  look  around  the  world  at  this  point 
in  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  rather  shattering 
to  notice  how  many  nations,  one  after  the 
other,  have  lost  their  democratic  rights.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  those  have  been  parliamen- 
tary democracies.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  viewed  in  the  last  little  while  in  this 
House  is  the  revocation  of  the  parliamentary 
doctrine  of  ministerial  accountability  and 
ministerial  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  you  with  a  very  great 
onus  at  this  time  in  our  history  because  this 
is  all  in  your  hands.  You  are  the  protector 
of  that  very  democracy  that  we  have  or  have 


had  in  this  province.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  matters  which  has  faced  this 
House,  certainly  since  I've  been  in  it.  I  don't 
know  how  you  restore  it,  and  it  worries  me. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Vote  NDP. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  At  least  it's  a  step  forward 
if  the  Tories  recognize  the  frying  pan.  That's 
one  major  step  forward.  We  see  the  fire. 

I  address  the  position  as  I'm  doing  simply 
because  I  would  like  somehow  to  raise  the 
debate,  the  standard  of  concern,  the  principles 
in  this  House  and  trying  to  take  it  away  from 
the  kinds  of  cheap  shots,  the  kinds  of  per- 
sonality involvement,  because  to  me  this  goes 
far  beyond  that  kind  of  debate.  That's  why 
I  said  in  opening  that  I  was  so  very  much 
ashamed  by  even  being  present  in  this  House 
for  a  portion  of  Tuesday  afternoon. 

At  this  point  in  time,  of  course,  it  lies 
squarely  with  the  government  to  correct  the 
situation.  It  is  possible  that  it  won't  be  too 
long  a  time  before  others  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  just  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  set  aside 
a  time— and  it's  unfortunate  that  we  haven't 
been  permitted  to  do  so— a  time  when  we 
perhaps  could  help  to  look  back  into  these 
principles,  because  maybe  from  time  to  time 
when  you've  lived  with  the  principle  so  long 
you  begin  to  forget  what  the  principle  is  all 
about. 

In  our  form  of  government,  ministerial  ac- 
countability is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  continue.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  some 
of  those  countries  lost  because  of  the  break- 
down within  the  assembly,  but  it  can  happen, 
and  it  could  happen. 

I  hope  Mr.  Speaker  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  some  thought  to  what  I've  said 
because,  as  I  say,  in  the  final  analysis  it  rests 
with  him  to  protect  each  member  of  this 
House  and  the  principles  upon  which  we 
stand. 

Since  I've  been  here,  I  have  really  felt  that, 
notwithstanding  that  we  are  three  different 
parties  with  three  different  approaches,  we 
have  been  united  on  one  principle  and  that  is 
the  protection  inviolate  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  House.  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  can  no  longer  be  said.  I  trust  that 
the  government,  which  has  been  so  mocking 
concerning  our  position  in  the  OHIP  matter, 
will  indeed  look  at  that  which  we  will  be 
bringing  forward;  will  look  at  it  with  a  view 
to  a  fair  and  reasonable  analysis. 

I  would  trust  that  they  would  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  position  in  this  House 
today  and  this  evening.  I  hope  they  will  take 
it  back  and  perhaps   think  again  about  the 
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added  little  business  of  the  OMA  schedule 
and  the  drop  from  90  to  70  per  cent.  I  don't 
think  you  can  live  with  that  one  on  top  of 
the  OH  IP  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  enter- 
ing this  debate.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obviously 
can't  make  a  long  contribution  to  this  debate 
this  evening. 

(Applause) 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Thank  you  for  your  applause. 
But  coming  out  of  the  philosophic  discussions 
that  we  have  had  from  the  two  previous 
speakers,  what  comes  to  mind  is  the  old  adage 
that  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves. 
While  one  can  be  very  moved  by  the  thoughts 
—and  they  are  very  deep,  personal  and  re- 
flective—that come  from  the  member  for 
Mississauga  South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell),  I 
stand  here  tonight  to  say  very  briefly  in  my 
contribution  to  this  debate  that  it's  time  we 
helped  ourselves  and  that  God  smiled  on 
Ontario  a  little  more  than  he  has  recently. 

The  member  for  St.  George  tells  us  it  lies 
now  squarely  before  the  government  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  where,  as  she  most  tellingly 
spoke,  our  democratic  privileges  are  in 
jeopardy.  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  As  long 
as  I  have  known  you  and  much  as  I  respect 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  we  call 
upon  you  to  solve  that  problem  for  us.  We 
are  here  not  to  have  you  solve  our  problems, 
but  to  attempt  as  best  we  can  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  people  we  represent  so  that 
those  people  can  solve  their  own  problems; 
and  that's  the  essence  of  what  democracy  is 
about. 

The  member  for  St.  George  is  quite  accur- 
rate  when  she  looks  at  the  world  and  feels 
downcast  about  the  turmoil  that  exists  there 
now  and  the  power  situation  that  exists  in  this 
world.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  with  the 
money  and  the  guns  are  really  doing  very 
well  in  this  world  today,  and  the  member  for 
St.  George  is  quite  right  to  speak  of  that  as 
a  framework  in  which  we  operate  as  demo- 
cratic representatives. 

This  budget  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  money,  and  that  is  demonstrated 
at  the  Conservative  level  here  in  Ontario.  If 
the  member  for  St.  George  would  reflect,  she 
would  remember  the  power  of  guns  in  this 
country  we  live  in  and  the  situation  we  con- 
fronted back  in  1970,  which  we  all  feel  very 
deeply  about  now— the  member  for  Missis- 
sauga South,  the  member  for  St.  George,  the 


member  for  Carleton  East  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
member  for  Lake  Nipigon  (Mr.  Stokes). 

We  had  guns  expressing  power  in'  this 
country  in  1970,  and  we  may  well  again,  un- 
less we  think  again  and  reflect  upon  the 
lessons  in  1970  and  remember,  when  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  comes  out  with 
his  guns  blazing  to  tell  us  about  the  power 
of  money  in  his  budget,  that  these  are  two 
kinds  of  problems  we  have  to  face  as  demo- 
crats living  in  1978  and  looking  forward  to 
a  life  for  our  children  in  the  1980s  and 
beyond. 

[10:30] 

These  are  very  significant  problems  for 
people  in  this  province  and  this  country  in 
1978  when  we  think  ahead  and  we  reflect  on 
what  we've  gone  through  in  the  past.  Money 
and  guns  have  been  much  too  powerful  in 
this  world,  and  the  people  who  have  exer- 
cised control  over  money  and  guns  in  this 
province,  in  this  country  and  in  this  world, 
are  now  on  the  march.  When  the  RCMP 
should  be  prosecuted  these  days  for  infringe- 
ment of  parliamentary  laws,  well  passed  and 
well  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
people  in  this  country,  the  Liberal  Party  at 
the  federal  level  can  find  a  false  strawman, 
a  Conservative,  to  prosecute  in  Ontario— 
whom  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  one  of  the  great  freedom  lovers  of  this 
country,  not  one  of  the  best  democrats  known 
to  you  or  to  me  or  to  members  of  this 
House. 

The  people  with  the  money  and  guns  in 
this  world  have  ruled  far  too  long.  The  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  is  quite  accurate  to  put 
things  in  this  budget  in  this  perspective;  but 
she  should  name  names  and  she  should  ask 
herself  what  party  she  is  in;  and  so  should 
the  well-intentioned  member  for  Mississauga 
South. 

I  come  from  a  very  confused  area  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  It  is 
called  Ottawa.  It  is  a  company  town,  and  it 
is  only  when  I  think  of  it  as  a  company  town 
I  can  talk  to  many  other  people  in  many 
other  company  towns  in  this  province.  There 
are  people  out  there  in  this  province  who 
know  about  company  towns  and  the  power 
of  money  and  guns.  That's  what  the  budget 
is  about;  that's  why  I  will  not  support  the 
budget.  I  thank  you  for  these  few  moments. 

On  motion  by  Ms.  Gigantes,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Parrott,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:33  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:00  a.m. 
Prayers. 

OHIP  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  believe  affects  all 
members  of  this  House.  Yesterday  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  read  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  which  pertained  to  and 
was  entitled,  "Agreement  with  Ontario 
Medical  Association." 

It  is  my  view  that  that  statement  by  its 
incompleteness  was  misleading.  It  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  media  were  misled  by  it 
and  I  admit  I  was  misled  by  it  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  were  misled  by  it.  I  venture 
to  say  that  many  hon.  members  were  in  the 
same  position.  The  minister's  statement  be- 
gan: "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  announce 
that  the  government  has  reached  agreement 
with  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  on  the 
increase  to  be  applied,  effective  May  1, 
1978,  to  the  schedule  of  benefits  payable 
under  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan" 
and  so  on. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Health 
Insurance  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
authorizing  the  government  to  negotiate  an 
OHIP  schedule  of  benefits  with  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association.  Section  31  of  the  Act 
says:  "At  least  six  months  before  any  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  schedule  of  fees  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  shall  notify  the  minister 
of  the  proposed  revision  and  the  minister 
shall  arrange  and  implement  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  said  association  respect- 
ing the  details  and  extent  of  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  schedule  of  fees." 

Please  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  in  the 
schedule  of  fees.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  schedule  of  benefits  paid  under  OHIP. 
As  long  as  the  schedule  of  fees  was  negotiable 
in  this  way  and  discussable  in  this  way,  and 
as  long  as  the  benefits  followed  automatically 
as  90  per  cent,  then  ipso  facto  the  benefits 
were,  I  suppose,  being  negotiated.  But  as 
long  as  the  schedule  of  fees  is  to  be  totally 
removed  from  and  independent  from  the 
schedule  of  OHIP   benefits,  I  point  out  to 
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you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  any  committee  of  the  government  to 
be  negotiating  with  anybody  from  the  OMA 
regarding  what  this  government  sees  fit  to 
pay  in  the  way  of  OHIP  benefits. 

In  fact,  the  very  meaning  of  the  Act  is 
to  assure  a  universal  access  form  of  medicare 
and  health  insurance.  It  could  be  argued 
that  OHIP  benefits  should  be  discussed  with 
all  groups,  consumer  groups  and  anyone 
else,  but  not  negotiated  with  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association.  Only  their  fees  are  sup- 
posed to  be  discussed  according  to  section 
31.  The  clear  intent  of  this  legislation  is  that 
the  public  Treasury  pay  to  medical  and  other 
practitioners  such  amounts  as  will  provide 
universal  financially  accessible  medical  in- 
surance to  the  residents  of  Ontario. 

Inasmuch  as  the  relationship  between  the 
benefits  and  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  seems 
now  no  longer  to  exist  as  proposed  in  previous 
existing  regulations,  the  minister,  in  not  giving 
us  the  new  regulations  and  in  not  informing 
us  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  schedules 
have  now  been  divorced,  has  in  my  view 
breached  the  privileges  of  the  House  by  not 
pointing  out  to  us  the  tremendous  difference 
between  the  present  situation  and  the  past. 
It  is  my  view  that  he  may  even  be  destroying 
the  very  principle  of  medicare  with  his  state- 
ment. Furthermore,  it  seems  that  the  Clawson 
committee  was  engaged  in  certain  negotia- 
tions which  have  no  validity  under  section 
31  of  the  Health  Insurance  Act,  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  the  point  of  privilege.  I 
want  to  point  out  something.  First  of  all,  I 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  member  can  feel  his  rights  have  been 
abridged  in  any  way  inasmuch  as  yesterday 
I  was  in  the  House  for  the  entire  question 
period,  as  was  he,  as  was  his  Health  critic, 
and  as  were  many  of  the  people  who  sit 
around  here  this  morning.  In  fact,  I  even 
spoke  with  his  Health  critic  behind  the  Speak- 
er's dais  at  one  point  about  another  matter. 
In  staying  in  the  House,  I  was  clearly  pre- 
pared, as  on  any  other  day,  to  answer  any 
questions. 

I  must  say  that  last  evening  I  did  over- 
hear on  the  way  out  of  the  House,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  debate  on  second 
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reading  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  amend- 
ment, the  contribution  of  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  in  the  budget 
debate.  Because  of  that  I  did  prepare  some 
notes  late  last  evening  to  respond  to  that 
this  morning  either  in  questions  or  in  what- 
ever form.  But  clearly,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  House  that  by  being  here  yesterday— 
and  today  or  any  day,  for  that  matter— to 
answer  the  questions,  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  member  didn't  ask  the 
questions.  Clearly  I  was  prepared  to  answer 
them  in  the  House  by  my  very  presence  and 
the  fact  that  I  am  here  today. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  how  you  interpret 
your  responsibilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Certainly  I  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  statement  this  morning, 
based  on  the  additional  notes,  in  reaction  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North 
had  to  say  last  night,  which  displayed,  with 
respect,  serious  misunderstanding.  I  am 
sorry  he  had  it,  but  it  is  a  serious  misunder- 
standing. I  can  make  a  statement  or  I  can 
answer  questions  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  matter  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  we 
intend  today  to  use  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  minister.  I  am  glad  he  is  here  even 
though  we  wish  he  wasn't  at  all. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  wish  the  same  for 
you. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  say,  though, 
would  the  Speaker  not  agree  that  the  minis- 
ter was  being  less  than  frank  with  this 
House  yesterday  when  he  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  the  traditional  length  between  the 
OMA  schedule  and  the  schedule- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  raised  a  point  as  a  point 
of  privilege.  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  really  a 
point  of  privilege,  however,  I  felt  I  should 
listen  to  the  members  on  this  matter.  I  would 
have  to  rule  that  1  feel  the  matter  raised  by 
the  leader  of  the  official  opposition  has  every 
opportunity  to  be  raised  during  the  question 
period  or  during  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health,  and  therefore  we  will  continue 
with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

MINI-SKOOLS  LIMITED 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  point  of  privilege,  if  I 
may.  On  Thursday,  March  9,  I  asked  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
(Mr.  Norton)  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
the     financial     transactions     of     Mini-Skools 


Limited  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
social  services  department. 

The  minister  replied  on  March  13  and 
again  in  an  adjournment  debate  on  March 
14,  and  said  on  both  occasions  that  there 
was  no  indication  or  evidence,  despite  mate- 
rials I  had  provided  to  him,  that  Mini- 
Skools'  profits  from  the  Metro  day-care  con- 
tracts were  excessive  or  inordinate.  Second, 
he  refused  to  undertake  the  full  investiga- 
tion that  I  had  asked  for  originally  on 
March  9. 

I  have  here  a  document  entitled  "Mini- 
Skools  Limited  Financial  Statement  for  the 
Period  Ending  September  3,  1976."  It  is  the 
complete  financial  report  for  the  Mini-Skools' 
fiscal  year,  which  runs  August  to  August.  It 
indicates  to  me  that  Mini-Skools  is  in  fact 
making  inordinate  profits.  I  would  like  sim- 
ply to  submit  this  to  the  minister  for  his 
weekend  perusal. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

INDUSTRIAL  INCENTIVES 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  my  absence  on  March  31  concern- 
ing tax  incentives  to  industry  that  are  being 
offered  in  New  York  state.  He,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  asked  if  Ontario  offered 
similar  incentives  to  industry  in  this  province. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the  mem- 
bers' time  to  address  this  question. 

Let  me  reaffirm,  first  of  all,  my  statement 
in  the  1978  budget  that  our  studies  have  indi- 
cated levels  of  taxation  in  Ontario  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  nearby  jurisdictions 
with  which  we  compete.  Our  position  in  this 
regard  is  clearly  demonstrated  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax  in  a  table  contained  in  our 
recently  released  study  on  the  retail  sales  tax 
exemption  on  production  machinery  and 
equipment.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  with 
regard  to  the  income  tax,  Ontario  is  in  the 
most  favourable  position  of  the  nine  juris- 
dictions considered. 
[10:15] 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  advertisement  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  I  think  ap- 
peared in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  the  same 
day,  March  31,  is  somewhat  deceptive.  It  in 
no  way  demonstrates  the  burden  of  tax  in  that 
state,  nor  does  it  attempt  an  analytic  com- 
parison of  the  statutes  of  the  neighbouring 
states  to  which  it  has  compared  itself.  It  is 
a  simple  checklist  of  tax  incentives  which  the 
state  has  chosen  to  best  suit  its  own  purposes. 

It  says,  for  instance,  that  New  York  state 
has    a    corporate    income    tax    exemption    or 
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credit.  Well,  Ontario  does  not  have  an  income 
tax  exemption  or  credit.  We  do,  however, 
have  a  rate  on  small  business  that  is  25  per 
cent  less  than  our  normal  rate;  we  do  have 
50  per  cent  fast  write-offs  on  manufacturing 
machinery  and  equipment,  energy-efficient 
equipment  and  pollution  control  equipment; 
and  we  do  have  a  host  of  other  significant 
incentives  for  the  mining  industry  in  par- 
ticular. I  can  tell  hon.  members  that  most  of 
this  is  not  found  in  the  tax  laws  of  New  York 
state. 

I  can  continue  down  the  list  of  incentives 
the  advertisement  describes  and  indicate  to 
hon.  members  that  Ontario  does  not  levy 
excise  taxes,  that  accelerated  depreciation 
and  a  sales  tax  exemption  are  available  for 
manufacturing  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
that  three  per  cent  of  inventory  is  allowed 
as  a  deduction  in  computing  taxable  income. 
But  a  superficial  listing  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  available  to  industry  in  Ontario  falls 
well  short  of  offering  any  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  cost  competitiveness  of  our  industrial 
base. 

The  ability  of  the  manufacturing  sector  in 
Ontario  to  compete  in  national  and  inter- 
national markets  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  this  government.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
complacent  in  this  regard  and  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  analysis  of  our 
relative  position  extends  well  beyond  side- 
by-side  listings  of  available  tax  programs. 

My  staff  and  staff  from  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  are  now  going  ahead  with 
studies  to  more  comprehensively  assess  the 
competitive  position  of  Ontario  industry  vis- 
a-vis our  neighbouring  jurisdictions.  We  have 
asked  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion to  assist  us  in  this  project.  Taxation,  as 
an  important  element  of  business  costs,  will 
be  an  essential  part  of  this  analysis;  but  it 
will  not  be  the  only  element,  as  all  factor 
costs— labour,  land  and  capital— will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  study. 

When  our  analysis  is  complete,  I  will  be 
happy  to  share  the  results  with  the  members 
of  the  House. 

MINISTRY  REORGANIZATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year  I  released  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  management  consulting 
firm  of  Currie,  Coopers  and  Lybrand  Limited, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  my  request  and 
related  to  the  management  and  organization 
of  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  would  love  to  see  the 
whole  report. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  When  I'm  finished  with 
it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No  rationale,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  that  time,  I  said  that 
"the  56  recommendations  in  the  32-page 
report  are  not  to  be  construed  as  policy  or 
final  decisions  .  .  .  (as)  .  .  .  none  of  us  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  these  proposals 
in  any  great  detail." 

In  order  to  ensure  a  thorough  review  of  all 
the  recommendations,  we— through  the  minis- 
try's senior  management  committee— initiated 
a  complete  consultation  process  with  senior 
staff  of  the  ministry.  This  exhaustive  study 
was  undertaken  with  one  major  objective  in 
mind:  the  development  of  an  organizational 
plan  that  will  result  in  improved  service  to 
the  people  with  special  needs  whom  we 
serve  through  a  more  decentralized  approach 
at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Who  writes  this  stuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Our  objective  is  multi- 
faceted.  We  aim  to  improve  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  ministry's  pro- 
grams through  strong  communications  initia- 
tives. In  addition,  we  intend  to  enhance  our 
operational  efforts  by,  among  other  improve- 
ments, reducing  waiting  times  on  requests  for 
services  and  by  providing  increased  capacity 
at  the  local  level  to  provide  decisions  to  the 
public  on  specific  requests. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  every 
decision  relating  to  an  individual's  eligibility 
for  provincial  benefits  is  made  in  an  office  in 
Toronto.  We  propose  to  decentralize  that 
approach,  gradually  and  carefully  transferring 
more  of  the  decision-making  responsibility  of 
our  representatives  closer  to  the  community 
level.  This  will  be  done  with  all  appropriate 
safeguards  to  ensure,  through  training  and 
guidelines  for  field  staff,  that  decisions  are 
both  equitable  and  consistent  for  people  with 
special  needs,  no  matter  where  they  live  in 
Ontario. 

We  regard  this  reorganization  as  essential, 
given  the  remarkarble  growth  of  this  ministry 
and  its  responsibilities.  In  1974,  the  ministry 
had  about  2,000  employees;  today,  our  minis- 
try has  approximately  12,000  employees.  This 
increase  is  the  result  of  responsibilities  being 
added  to  my  mnistry,  not  an  increase  in  the 
overall  size  of  the  civil  service. 

Our  growth  is  the  result  of  two  significant 
changes.  Most  recently,  effective  July  1  of 
last  year,  the  children's  services  division  of 
this  ministry  was  created.  This  division  in- 
volved the  integration  of  programs  from  the 
ministries  of  Correctional  Services,  the  At- 
torney General  and  Health  with  existing  pro- 
grams of  our  ministry.  Earlier,  provincial  pro- 
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grams  for  the  mentally  retarded  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  growth,  we  re- 
quested senior  staff  to  develop  an  implemen- 
tation plan  outlining  the  steps  necessary  to 
achieve  the  overall  objective  of  improved 
service.  An  organization  plan  has  now  been 
approved.  It  represents  a  phased  approach 
towards  developing  a  ministry  characterized 
by  an  integrated  field  organization  having  full 
responsibility  and  authority  for  service  de- 
cisions delegated  to  it,  and  a  program  split 
between  adults'  and  children's  services,  with 
the  two  divisions  responsible  for  developing 
policy,  enforcing  standards  — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'm  sorry;  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  I  don't  mean  to  interrupt,  but  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  follow  the  minister's 
statement  if  I  had  a  copy,  as  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  doesn't  seem  to  know 
the  rules. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  interested  in  the  com- 
ments he's  making,  but  I'm  finding  it  difficult 
to  concentrate. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  That  would  be  a 
point  of  order  and  within  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  that.  Just  prior  to  coming  into 
the  House  I  checked  and  it  was  confirmed 
that  one  of  the  senior  people  in  my  com- 
munications department  did  personally  de- 
liver a  copy  of  my  statement  both  to  the 
office  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
to  the  Liberal  Party  critic.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  we've  had  some  difficulty  in  this 
respect,  and  I  can  only  assume  on  the  basis 
•of  the  information  I  have  that  the  difficulty 
is  occurring  within  the  offices  of  the  hon. 
members  opposite.  In  fact,  we  have  changed 
our  procedure  so  that  the  envelopes  in  which 
these  are  delivered  are  now  clearly  marked 
"Ministerial  Statement"  so  they  cannot  be 
somehow  mislaid  by  members  of  the  hon. 
member's  staff. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  had  no  trouble.  We  got 
our  copies. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  the  internal  difficulties  of 
the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  As  a  matter  of  privilege,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  coming  here— 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.    S.    Smith:    I   don't   wish   to   make   a 

big  deal- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Didn't  Harold  Greer  bring  it 

to  your  attention? 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  I 
accepted  it  as  a  point  of  order  because  I 
think  this  is  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  would  continue  his  com- 
ments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Well,  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  The  fact  is  that  the  minister  has 
cast  certain  aspersions  on  the  staff.  I  would 
like  him  to  know  I  now  find  that  this  docu- 
ment was  in  the  mailbox  of  the  deputy  whip 
of  our  party.  I  happened  to  come  to  the 
Legislature  direct  from  the  caucus  room. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Don't  you  check  your  mail? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  proper  way  to  deal 
with  these  things  is  not  to  hand  them  out 
one  minute  beforehand  but  to  put  them  on 
the  desks  of  the  people,  as  most  other  min- 
isters are  kind  enough  to  do.  I  think  rather 
than  cast  aspersions  on  the  office,  they  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  be  co-operative. 

Mr.  Hall:  Smarten  up. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  guess  Harold  Greer  wasn't 
in  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  shall  so  instruct  my 
staff  in  the  future,  and  I  also  would  make 
a  generous  offer  to  the  hon.  member  opposite. 
If  he'd  like  to  borrow  the  services  of  my 
office  manager  for  a  period  of  time  to  help 
sort  the  problem  out,  I  would  be  quite 
happy  to  lend  him  his  services. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Don't  be  a  smart  aleck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Smart  ass. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I'd  just  like  to 
remind  the  members  that  if  they  kept  their 
private  conversations  down,  it  might  be  much 
easier  to  hear  the  minister. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He's  not  saying  anything. 
Give  us  some  dates  on  this.  Give  us  some 
dates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  fully-integrated  organization  at  the  com- 
munity level  is  a  recognition  of  our  rapid 
growth  and  the  need  to  integrate  what  had 
become,  due  to  the  transfers,  three  different 
field  organizations  within  our  ministry. 

Mr.  McClellan:  When?  No  dates.  No  times 
given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  three  major  divisions— social  resources, 
children's  services  and  developmental  re- 
sources—all involved  in  community  service 
and  funding.  We  have  decided  to  have  two 
major  program   areas,   children's   and   adults' 
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services,  providing  service  to  our  client 
groups. 

Mr.  McClellan:  When  are  you  going  to  do 
this?  Tell  us  when. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint  and  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  a  lean  organizational  struc- 
ture, the  ministry's  plans  provide  for  no 
expansion  in  senior  executive  positions.  In 
fact,  they  call  for  a  slight  reduction.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  the  content  and  structure  of 
senior  jobs  from  those  currently  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Some  of  these  changes  will  be  immediate. 
That's  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods.  I  didn't  want  to 
interrupt  my  statement  earlier. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Some  sometime  and  others 
other  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Others  will  be  the 
result  of  the  longer-term  process  of  re- 
organization. 

We  have  already  initiated  action  to  en- 
hance the  ministry's  financial  management 
and  control  by  establishing  the  position  of 
assistant  deputy  minister,  finance  and  ad- 
ministration. This  senior  official  will  be 
undertaking  a  review  of  all  systems  of  finan- 
cial management  and  control  and  of  our 
approaches  to  human  resources  management, 
to  strengthen  this  function  in  the  light  of 
the  importance  of  it  to  the  responsive  and 
effective  delivery  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  can  look  at  Mini- 
Skools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  To  ensure  responsive- 
ness to  local  needs,  we  propose  the  appoint- 
ment by  October  of  this  year  of  four  regional 
directors  of  children's  services  and  four  region- 
al directors  of  adult  services.  These  ministry 
officials  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
funding  for  services  at  the  community  level 
on  behalf  of  the  people  we  serve. 

The  change  to  two  major  divisions  for  chil- 
dren's and  adults'  services  at  our  head  office 
will  also  take  effect  in  October.  As  an  interim 
step,  four  positions  for  children's  services  will 
be  established  immediately  as  area  planning 
co-ordinators.  These  individuals  will  be 
responsible  primarily  for  developing  the  work 
plan,  initiating  the  systems  and  establishing 
the  working  relationships  necessary  for  the 
appointment  of  regional  directors  by  October. 
I  have  appointed  four  ministry  staff  members 
to  assume  the  positions  of  area  planning  co- 
ordinators for  children's  services.  They  are 
Dr.  Ken  Beck,  Dr.  Gillian  Doherty,  Ms.  Val- 
erie Gibbons  and  Mr.  Ken  Macdonald. 


A  number  of  changes  will  be  required  in 
the  structure  and  functions  of  our  organiza- 
tion to  support  the  concepts  of  delegation  and 
decentralization,  a  twin  goal  to  which  the 
ministry  is  committed.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  decided  to  establish  a  small  implementa- 
tion task  force  to  analyze  in  detail  what 
further  changes  are  required.  This  task  force 
is  to  be  composed  of  staff  seconded  from  all 
ministry  divisions  and  is  headed  by  Dr.  Cliff 
Williams. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  task  forces  does 
the  minister  have  now?  One  hundred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  want  to  emphasize, 
moreover,  that  all  organizational  changes  will 
be  planned  so  as  not  to  cause  any  deteriora- 
tion in  service  to  the  public  and  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  staff  of  the  ministry  during 
the  transition  period.  I'm  confident  that  the 
steps  I  have  outlined  briefly  will  improve  the 
ministry's  responsiveness  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  people  we  serve  and  enhance  its  opera- 
tional efficiency. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  this  the  reorganization  that 
was  promised  in  1970? 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

OHIP  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  which  was  reached  with  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  is  on  a  basis  com- 
pletely different  from  what  has  previously 
been  the  case  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
is  on  a  basis  which  may,  without  being 
overly  dramatic  about  this,  spell  the  end  of 
universal  medicare  in  Ontario,  how  can  the 
minister  justify,  having  made  a  bland  state- 
ment to  the  House  yesterday,  including  abso- 
lutely nothing  regarding  the  divorce  between 
the  OMA  fee  schedule  the  OHIP  schedule  of 
benefits  and  the  implications  of  that  divorce? 

Furthermore,  what  does  he  understand  to 
be  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  Clawson  com- 
mittee continued  its  deliberations,  once  the 
OMA  made  clear  that  its  fee  schedule  was 
going  to  be  exactly  what  it  wanted  and  not 
open  to  much  negotiation  and  certainly  not 
open  to  the  usual  90  per  cent  rule?  Once 
that  happened,  on  what  legal  basis  would  the 
Clawson  committee  have  continued,  given 
that  section  31  only  permits  the  OMA  sched- 
ule of  fees  to  be  discussed  and  not  some 
separate  matter  of  government  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let  me  answer  the 
latter  part  of  the  question  first.  Then,  if  I 
may,  the  most  appropriate  way  to  answer  the 
first  part  is  perhaps  to  go  to  the  notes  which 
I  have  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  comments 
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of  the  member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Con- 
way) last  evening. 

If  the  member  looks  at  section  31,  it's 
quite  correct  that  it  says  that  at  least  six 
months  before  any  revision  of  the  schedule 
the  OMA  must  notify  us.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  section  which  obliges  the  govern- 
ment, although  this  has  been  the  practice, 
to  base  the  schedule  of  benefits  on  the 
schedule  of  fees  of  the  OMA.  I  refer  the 
hon.  member  to  section  51(j)  of  the  Act 
which,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  edification,  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  may  make  regulations:  .  .  .  (j)  pre- 
scribing ithe  amounts  payable  by  the  plan 
for  insured  services  rendered  in  or  outside 
of  Ontario  in  or  by  hospitals  .  .  ."  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  the  easy  way  out,  by 
order  in  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  So,  clearly,  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  to  use  the  OMA  schedule 
fees  as  a  basis  for  payment  and  there  is  a 
clear  right  of  the  government  to  prescribe  in 
section  51(j). 

[10:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Where's  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate OHIP  benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  left  the  House 
yesterday  evening,  following  the  discussion 
of  the  Mental  Health  Act  amendments,  I 
stopped  to  have  a  coffee  in  the  lobby  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  because  1  then 
heard  the  contribution  of  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  to  the  budget 
debate.  I  must  say  again  that  it  was  some- 
what disappointing,  having  been  in  the 
House  yesterday,  that  there  wasn't  a  single 
question  from  opposite,  even  though,  to  my 
recollection,  we  had  discussed  the  matter 
on  several  occasions  in  this  House  in  ques- 
tion period  in  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  were  misled  by  a  mis- 
leading statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  order  the  member  to 
withdraw  that  because  it  is  certainly  not 
what  occurred.  Perhaps  you  want  to  reserve 
that? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  was  misled  by  the  min- 
ister's statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Well,  I  can't  be  held 
accountable  for   the   member's   shortcomings. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  government  will  pub- 
lish an  OHIP  schedule  of  benefits.  Opted-in 
physicians  who  at  present  constitute  approxi- 
mately 89  per  cent  of  all  physicians  will  re- 
ceive fees  which  are  6.25  per  cent  more  on 
average   than  they  are  at  present  receiving. 


This  is  a  result— and  this  has  been  discussed 
before  in  this  House— of  the  refusal  of  this 
government  to  base  its  payment  on  an  OMA 
fee  schedule  that  would  reflect  what  in  our 
view  would  be  an  unconscionable  increase 
in  payments  by  OHIP  of  approximately  36 
per  cent,  for  physicians'  services.  Thus,  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  relate  our  benefit 
schedule  directly  to  their  fee  schedule. 

In  writing  such  a  separate  schedule,  mem- 
bers must  surely  realize  that  the  OMA  is 
attempting  to  mollify  the  dissident  factions 
among  its  membership.  At  this  point,  let  us 
recognize  that  under  existing  law  in  our  free 
society  the  OMA  has  every  right  to  prepare 
a  fee  schedule  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  its 
membership. 

The  member  for  Renfrew  North  yesterday 
evening  indicated  this  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  the  doc- 
tors of  Ontario  and  the  government  would 
mean  an  end  to  the  principle  of  universality 
of  health  care  in  Ontario.  This  simply  is  not 
so.  We  remain  firmly  and  absolutely  com- 
mitted on  this  side  of  the  House  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  most  fundamental  of  the  principles 
of  our  medicare  system. 

Also,  my  hon.  friend  from  Pembroke 
seemed  ,to  be  under  the  misapprehension 
that  opted-out  physicians  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  collect  from  OHIP  and  collect 
an  extra  amount  from  their  patients;  what 
he  called  patient  participation.  Let  me  assure 
the  members,  that  is  completely  mistaken. 
I  repeat  that  an  opted-in  physician  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  only  the  OHIP  benefits. 

Representatives  of  the  OMA  have  repeat- 
edly indicated  to  me  that  they  do  not  fore- 
see nor  do  they  intend  to  encourage  a  large- 
scale  opting  out  of  OHIP.  I  accept  their 
word.  However,  let  it  be  absolutely  clear,  as 
I  have  said  before,  that  if  there  is  evidence 
of  an  inordinate  increase  in  the  number  of 
opted-out  physicians  such  as  to  jeopardize 
the  basic  principle  of  universality,  this  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  intervene  to  restore  a 
proper  and  acceptable  balance. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  same  con- 
cern has  been  with  us  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  plan.  In  1969,  there  were  predictions 
that  by  allowing  physicians  to  opt  out  of 
the  plan,  many  people  would  be  deprived  of 
needed  medical  services  because  of  the 
amount  charged  by  these  opted-out  physi- 
cians.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Ten  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  remind  the 
members  that  even  with  AIB  controls  in 
effect,  any  number  of  physicians  could  opt 
out  today  and  charge  whatever  they  and  their 
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patients  would  agree  on,  so  long  as  their  in- 
come didn't  exceed  the  guidelines.  In  other 
words,  they  could  treat  fewer  patients  for 
higher  fees  and  not  exceed  those  guidelines. 
Obviously,  this  hasn't  happened  and  I  be- 
lieve it  reflects  the  high  degree  of  respon- 
sibility of  our  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  is  happening  is  that  they 
are  going  to  Texas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Undoubtedly  some  have 
avoided  this  option  out  of  a  very  genuine 
concern— which  I  think  is  a  realistic  one— that 
many  of  their  patients  would  simply  switch 
to  other  physicians  who  have  remained  in  the 
plan.  It  would  be  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility if,  based  on  gloom  and  doom  pre- 
dictions, such  as  those  of  the  hon.  member 
last  evening,  this  assembly  were  to  destroy 
the  excellent  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  physicians  of  Ontario  and  the  govern- 
ment and  which  has  benefited  every  one  of 
our  citizens.  Surely,  the  experience  of  the  past 
nine  years  is  reason  enough  to  dismiss  as 
premature  and  unfounded  any  suggestion 
from  any  quarter  that  our  physicians  will  act 
irresponsibly. 

Need  I  remind  the  members  on  all  sides 
who  have  expressed  to  me  their  concern  over 
the  number  of  physicians  leaving  our  prov- 
ince that  I  have  always  shared  those  concerns? 
I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  of  how  often  he  has  joined 
in  that  chorus  of  concern,  and  I  have  to  ask 
him,  and  perhaps  his  leader  too,  if  they  wish 
to  bear  the  responsibility,  either  as  the  Health 
critic  or  on  behalf  of  the  whole  party  over 
there,  for  ill-founded1  speculations  and  over- 
reaction  to  a  problem  which  in  my  view 
should  not  occur,  which  will  only  serve  to 
punish  an  entire  profession  whose  collective 
record  in  this  province  deserves  commenda- 
tion, not  damnation. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  this  a  ministerial  statement? 
Just  a  few  notes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  To  sum  up,  let  me  re- 
affirm our  positive  commitment  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  universal  medicare  plan.  That 
bond  with  the  people  and  with  the  doctors 
of  Ontario  has  never  been  in  doubt  and  it 
will  never  be  breached. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Sounds  good. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  It  is  good. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
given  the  fact  that  the  minister  is  well  aware 
that  the  existing  10  per  cent  differential  be- 
tween OHIP  and  OMA  really  amounts  to  the 
cost  of  setting  up  a  billing  apparatus  and  an 
allowance  for  bad  debts;  and  given  the  fact 
that  under  his  new  arrangement  the  difference 
between  the  OMA  and  OHIP  will  be  closer 


to  30  per  cent— very  much  more  of  an  incen- 
tive for  opting  out— and  given  the  fact  that 
the  OMA  president  has  declared  that  the 
OMA  favours  opting  out,  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  I  don't  want  the  minister's  pious 
promises  about  the  future  of  medicare.  I 
want  to  know  what  studies  he  had  done  to 
make  certain  that  there  will  not  be  what  he 
calls  an  inordinate  number  of  doctors  opting 
out.  What  surveys  has  he  done  to  indicate 
this?  What  percentage  of  doctors  opting  out 
does  he  consider  to  be  an  inordinate  number- 
Mr.  Handleman:  Who's  your  fortune  teller? 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  —what  percentage  would 
he  call  intolerable,  and  what  percentage  of 
doctors  opting  out  would  disqualify  the  On- 
tario medicare  program  under  the  federal 
health  insurance  legislation  which  says  there 
must  be  universal,  reasonable  accessibility? 
What  are  the  levels  that  he  anticipates,  what 
are  the  levels  he  would  accept,  and  what  are 
the  levels  the  federal  government  would 
accept  in  terms  of  percentage  of  opted-out 
physicians? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Who  cares  what  the 
federal  government  would  accept? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  What  are  you  going  to 
do  personally?  In  or  out? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I've  always  been  in  and  I 
will  continue  to  be  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  true  of  the  rest 
of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  will  be  in  as  soon  as  you 
are  out  of  here,  Stuart. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  will  be  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  they  said  about 
Wintermeyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let  me  point  out,  first 
of  all,  that  before  the  Anti-Inflation  Board 
controls  came  down,  we  had  six  years  under 
the  latest  plan  through  the  evolution  of 
OMSIP,  OHSIP  and  now  OHIP.  Throughout 
this  period— I  think  I  am  correct  in  this— we 
have  averaged  about  11  per  cent  opted-out; 
sometimes  it's  been  12  per  cent,  sometimes 
it's  been  10  per  cent.  Right  now  it's  about  11 
per  cent.  In  fact,  the  number  of  opted-outs 
has  gone  down  during  the  control  period,  be- 
cause many  physicians  took  the  view,  "Well, 
if  I  am  going  to  be  held  to  $2,400  a  year,  I 
might  as  well  just  let  OHIP  send  me  one 
cheque  a  month  as  worry  about  billings  and 
so  forth." 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
the  OMA  schedule  fees  today  or  tomorrow, 
once  the  controls  are  off  individual  physicians 
and  the  profession  collectively  will  be  revert- 
ing as  it  were  back  to  the  pre-October  14, 
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1975,  situation  where  they  would  have  to 
consider,  given  their  particular  group  of 
patients,  given  their  particular  specialty  or 
whatever  they  have  got  that  attracts  patients, 
whether  they  could  make  it  on  an  opted-out 
basis.  That's  one  very  serious  consideration, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  real  concern  that 
many  patients  would  simply  go  to  doctors 
who  stay  in  the  plan.  That  is  a  fact  to  be 
considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  bit  of  a  market- 
place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Exactly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Premier  is  exactly  correct;  it  is  called 
the  marketplace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  bit  of  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  say  at  this 
point,  given  the  fact  that  in  my  discussions 
with  the  OMA,  there  has  been  no  indication 
that  they  are  going  to  promote  opting  out. 
Their  position  has  been  that  it's  to  be  on  an 
individual  decision  basis— no  pressure  from  the 
OMA.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  speculative 
and  premature  today  to  say  to  the  doctors, 
"Look,  we're  going  to  come  down  on  you  like 
the  hammers  of  hell"— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  At  what  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —especially  when  they 
have  served  this  province  so  well  and  given 
that  over  the  nine  years,  any  of  them  could 
have  opted  out  at  any  point,  and  haven't;  it 
has  remained  relatively  constant. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  level  will  you  accept? 
That's  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  it  would  be 
irresponsible  today  to  speculate  on  what  per- 
centage are  likely  to  opt  out  and  at  what 
point  it  will  become  a  problem.  What  I  said 
was— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Wait  and  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  if  the  numbers 
of  opted-out  clearly  begin  to  threaten  the 
universality  of  the  system,  then  we  will 
intervene. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   What  number  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  don't  think  we  can 
determine  at  this  point  what  such  a  number 
would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  doesn't  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  pick  a  number  out  of  the 
air? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Pick  a  number. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes,  pick  a  number. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  number  may 
vary  from  community  to  community. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Ninety  per  cent?  Ninety-one 
per  cent?  Ninety-five  per  cent? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  against  the  medical 
profession? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  point  is  not  the 
number  opted-out.  The  point  is  the  uni- 
versality and  accessibility  of  the  system,  and 
that's  what  we  have  to  be  concerned  about. 
I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that  and  be  con- 
cerned about  that— 

Mr.  S.   Smith:   At  what  level  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —and  see  what  impact 
the  other  is  having.  I  don't  think  one  can 
choose  a  number  now. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West.  Pardon  me, 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  compliment. 

Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  what  the 
government  is  in  fact  proposing  to  do  is  to 
lock  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted? 
Because  what  the  government  is  saying  is  that 
if  the  principle  of  universality  is  undermined 
by  doctors  opting  out,  then  the  government 
will  start  to  act  tough.  Should  the  govern- 
ment not  in  fact  be  protecting  the  health  con- 
sumers of  this  province  by  ensuring  that  the 
universality  is  not  in  fact  undermined? 

Would  the  minister  not  also  agree  that 
what  the  government  is  condoning  is  the 
creation  of  a  two-class  system  of  medicine  in 
Ontario— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Never  has  been  and 
never  will  be. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —where  those  doctors  who  opt 
out  will  be  charging  a  fee  which  is  42  per 
cent  higher  than  what  they  will  be  able  to 
receive  under  the  Ontario  health  insurance 
premiums,  effective  May  1? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  bunk,  absolute 
bunk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  want  to  make  them 
all  public  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Over  the  weekend  I'm 
going  to  dig  out  Hansard  for  1969  and  see 
what  kind  of  arguments  were  made  then.  Be- 
cause I  suspect  that  the  kind  of  things  the 
member  is  saying  by  way  of  his  questions 
today  and  the  kind  of  things  he's  perhaps 
saying  outside  this  House  are  exactly  the 
kind  of  gloom  and  doom  and  dire  predictions 
which  were  voiced  in  this  House  by  a  much 
smaller  group  of  members  of  his  party  in 
1969,  and  which  predictions  have  not  come 
true  because  of  the  responsibility  of  our 
medical  profession  in  this  province. 

Interjections. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  say  to  the  member 
again,  as  previous  Ministers  of  Health  have 
said,  that  if  at  any  point  the  right  to  opt 
out  threatens  the  universality  of  that  system, 
we  will  intervene.  There  has  been  no  reason 
to  for  nine  years,  and  I  anticipate  no  reason 
to  intervene. 

Mr.  Elgie:  Supplementary:  With  the  minis- 
ter's reaffirmation  of  this  government's  firm 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  the  universality 
with  regard  to  the  OHIP  medicare  program, 
and  in  view  of  the  concerns  expressed  today 
about  the  possibility  that  this  principle  would 
be  undermined  if  large  numbers  of  physicians 
opted  out  in  1979,  when  the  AIB  constraints 
have  been  lifted,  will  the  minister  assure  this 
House  that  he  has  the  means  and  the  intent 
to  monitor  the  number  of  physicians  partici- 
pating in  the  OHIP  plan,  to  ensure  that  the 
citizens  of  this  province  continue  to  have 
adequate  access  to  physicians  who  are  opted 
in— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Even  your  own  back-benchers 
aren't  happy  with  what  you're  doing. 

Mr.  Elgie:  —and  thus  accept  the  govern- 
ment's OHIP  medicare  schedule  as  full  pay- 
ment for  medical  services  rendered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Clearly  you  can't  even  con- 
vince your  own  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —all  sides  of  this  House 
share  concern  about  maintaining  the  uni- 
versality of  a  plan  which  has  developed  so 
well  over  the  last  number  of  years.  To  speci- 
fically answer  the  member's  question,  yes, 
through  the  offices  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  section 
of  my  ministry,  the  medical  manpower  plan- 
ning division,  we  have  the  means— and  we 
have  been  doing  it  regularly— to  follow  the 
distribution  of  physicians,  not  only  just  in 
numbers,  in  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  as 
between  specialties  and  general  practice,  and 
between  opted  in  and  opted  out. 

That  has  been  monitored  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  that,  so  as  to  ensure— let  me 
repeat  it;  it  bears  repeating  as  I  think  the 
members  still  don't  understand  it— so  as  to 
insure  that  the  universal,  accessible  medicare 
plan  which  we  have  developed  in  this  party, 
in  this  province,  in  this  government  over  the 
last  number  of  years  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
how  can  we  have  confidence  in  the  minister's 
declaration  that  he  is  going  to  be  sure  that 
opting  out  doesn't  reach  this  dangerous  level 
if  he  can't  even  tell  us  that  he  already  knows 
to  any  extent  what  he  would  regard  as  a 
dangerous  level  threatening  the  universality 
of  the  plan?  And,  furthermore,  if  the  market- 


place, as  the  Premier  says,  will  decide  these 

matters— 

[10:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  put  words  into  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  the  Premier  said. 
That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  did  the  Premier  say, 
then? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  marketplace,  to  which 
the  Premier  refers,  is  insufficient  to  over- 
come— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  better,  that's  more 
accurate. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —this  30  per  cent  differen- 
tial in  the  two  fee  schedules,  and  it  seems 
as  though  that  will  be  approximately  what 
the  difference  is,  would  the  minister  consider 
making  the  marketplace  truly  effective  by 
either  eliminating  the  opting-out  provision 
or,  more  importantly,  by  including  the  non- 
reimbursement by  OHIP  of  those  patients 
who  chose  to  go  to  opted-out  physicians? 
Then  the  minister  would  have  a  marketplace 
operation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  question  has 
been  asked. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Which  one  is  it  going  to  be? 
Is  the  minister  going  to  tell  the  doctors  they 
have  to  opt  in  or  is  he  prepared  to  tell  the 
doctors  they  are  either  in  or  out  of  the  plan? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  behaving  like  a  dictator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  is  the  most  in- 
credible display  of  economic  philosophy  I 
have  ever  heard  from  a  leader  of  that  party 
in  this  House.  Is  that  how  he  would  define  a 
marketplace?  Would  he,  in  effect,  set  up 
somebody  totally  in  isolation  and  cut  out 
everybody  else?  Is  that  a  marketplace? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  can  opt  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  we  have  had  in 
nine  years  is  the  right  to  opt  out,  which  has 
not  destroyed  the  versatility  of  the  system, 
and  which  has  not  destroyed  the  accessibility 
of  the  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  events  are  going  to  cause  uni- 
versality and  accessibility  to  be  threatened. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There's  a  30  per  cent  dif- 
ferential. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  are  two  further 
points.  I  say  to  the  member  again,  whether 
the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  was  0.1  per  cent, 
one  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  more  than  the 
government  benefit,  the  OHIP  benefit  is  im- 
material when  it  comes  right  down  to  it  be- 
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cause  of  the  patterns  of  practice  and  because 
of  the  types  of  practice  that  are  involved  in 
this  province. 

So  help  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
abroad  in  this  province  by  the  6  o'clock  news 
tonight  people  will  understand  what  Liberal 
marketplace  economics  are  all  about. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  We  have 
already  taken  up  20  minutes.  I  will  now 
accept  the  second  question  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  going  to  stay  on  the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  minister 
prefers  to  distort  what  I  have  said,  let  me 
ask  him  a  further  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nothing  you  say  can  be  dis- 
torted. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Here  comes  the  flop. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  doctors  en  masse  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  decide  to  accept  the 
30  per  cent  incentive,  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  billing  according  to  the  OMA 
schedule,  and  in  that  way  threaten  the 
universality  of  medicare  in  this  province  and 
the  universality  of  access,  what  is  the  minister 
going  to  do  and  what  does  he  see  as  the  pos- 
sible measures  that  the  government  has  to 
offer?  Does  he  not  agree  with  those  studies 
that  have  indicated  that  in  such  a  contingency, 
and  in  such  a  contingency  only,  he  would  have 
two  possible  methods  of  operating?  One  is  to 
make  sure  that  all  doctors  opt  into  whatever 
the  benefit  schedule  is  and  the  other  to  say 
that  those  who  opt  out  basically  will  have  to 
get  their  patient  clientele  from  people  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  whole  shot  themselves  and 
not  supported  by  public  funds. 

This  is  not  something  he  has  never  heard 
of;  it  has  been  studied  in  his  own  ministry. 
Those  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  weapons 
he  has.  Which  ones  would  he  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  do  you  always  want 
to  talk  about  weapons?  Why  do  you  want  a 
confrontation  with  the  medical  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  my  time  as  minister 
I  have  always  been  firm  with  the  medical 
profession  when  it  comes  to  points  of  policy 
or  principle  where  we  might  disagree,  but 
never  have  I  tried  to  use  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  province  as  a  political  whipping 
boy  for  the  benefit  of  myself  or  my  party. 
With  respect,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  suggesting.  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  talked  about  a 
two-class  medical  system.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  suggest- 
ing when  he  talked  about  opted-out  physicians 
having  to  get  their  clientele  elsewhere.  He  is 


talking  about  Harley  Street  medicine.  That 
is  Harley  Street  medicine  in  England,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  go  to  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  not  true. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  Quebec  medi- 
cine he's  talking  about  because  that  is  what 
they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  member  wants  a 
confrontation  with  the  doctors.  They  don't 
want  a  confrontation  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  confrontation.  There  is  no  need 
for  it.  We  have  a  responsible  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  kinds  of  things  he  is  suggest- 
ing are  only  going  to  aggravate  the  problems. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Given  the  fact  that  what  the 
minister  has  been  doing  is  setting  the  ground 
for  exactly  that  confrontation  by  allowing  a 
30  per  cent  differential— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  ask  a 
question  instead  of  making  a  statement  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —between  what  a  doctor  can 
get  out  of  the  plan  and  what  he  can  get  in 
the  plan,  and  given  that  that  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  billing  costs  and  the  allowance 
for  bad  debts  would  be,  I  want  to  know  what 
contingency  plans  the  minister  has  to  make 
sure  that  we  continue  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  universal  access  to  medicare  in  this 
province,  and  I  don't  want  his  pious  plati- 
tudes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect, I  have  answered  that  question  several 
times  in  several  ways. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  has  no  contingency  plans 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  point  is  still  the 
same,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  profession  is  in  any  way  going  to  act  in 
a  way  which  is  going  to  threaten  that  system. 
I  make  it  clear  again,  if  there  is  a  problem, 
as  on  any  other  occasion,  we  will  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  as  I  indicated 
earlier. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  tell  the  minister 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  fee  sched- 
ules will  in  fact  be  42.55  per  cent  and  not 
the  30  per  cent  that  has  been  mentioned. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  How  do  you  know? 
You  don't  even  know  how  to  figure. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister, 
does  he  not  agree  that,  in  fact,  the  existence 
of  such  a  large  margin  is  going  to  lead  to 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  opting  out  than 
the  10  per  cent  differential  that  has  existed 
over  the  previous  nine  years,  and  is  that  not 
the  question  that  the  government  should  have 
addressed   in   deciding  to  condone  that  very 
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large  increase  in  the  OMA  fee  schedule  by 
not  trying  to  bring  it  down  in  any  way  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  don't  know  for  the  life  of  me  where 
the  hon.  member  gets  42.5  per  cent.  Let's 
just  take  the  raw  figures.  At  the  worst,  it  is 
approximately  36  per  cent,  maybe  the  high 
30s;  that  is  the  difference  in  income.  Then 
we  have  to  look  at  the  difference  in  expenses. 
An  opted-out  physician  does  have  to  have 
extra  staff;  he  or  she  does  have  to  have  extra 
records;  that  opted-out  physician  does  run 
into  problems  with  bill  collecting  and  bad 
debts,  the  difference  is  not  that  large.  In  fact, 
if  we  throw  all  the  extra  costs  and  bad  debts 
into    it,    the    difference   is    much   less. 

I  think  the  other  part  of  the  question  has 
already  been  answered. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  My  question 
to  the  minister  is,  first,  if  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  OMA  is  actually  going  to  use 
the  realistic  new  fee  schedule,  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  the  minister  feels  they  are  pursuing 
this  in  the  first  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  describing  it  as 
realistic? 

Mr.  Conway:  They  have. 

Secondly,  since  the  minister  indicated  that 
the  marketplace  was,  in  fact,  going  to  perhaps 
come  to  bear  on  the  opting  out  business, 
which  is  the  key— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I   just  heard  you  say  it 


was. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  It  was  you  who  suggested 
that. 

Mr.  Conway:  —can  he  share  with  me,  any 
views  he  has  as  to  how  he  sees  the  market- 
place operating  differently,  let  us  say,  in  rural, 
small-town  Ontario  from  perhaps  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  because  it  seems  to  me  those 
marketplaces  will  be  fundamentally  different 
in  some  respects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  thought— how  long  has  the  member  been 
Health  critic?  Two  years? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Two  weeks. 

An  hon.  member:   Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  come  off  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  have  thought 
that  as  the  member  travelled  around  the  vari- 
ous medical  societies  and  academies  of  medi- 
cine, including  Toronto  East  and  so  forth— 
I  hear  they  had  a  good  evening  with  him— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —he  would  have  learned 
that,  I  think  it  was  in  1974  or  1975,  the 
membership  of  the  OMA  directed  the  council 


of  the  OMA  to  prepare  a  new  fee  schedule  to 
reflect  what  in  its  view  were  values  for  serv- 
ices higher  than  it  was  getting  from  the 
government. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Higher  than  they  de- 
fined before. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Put  it  in  writing,  Bette,  and 
hand  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  was  put  off  by 
them  understandably  during  the  control 
period. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  just  want  to  get  the 
answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  They  are  simply,  one, 
following  the  direction  of  their  membership 
and  two,  doing  what  they  are  legally  entitled 
to  do. 

As  to  the  second  question,  that  is  really  a 
different  question,  and  we  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution  of  physicians  around  the 
province.  As  members  know,  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely successful  underserviced  area  pro- 
gram for  both  physicians  and  dentists. 

I  may  say— and  I  have  indicated  this  in 
correspondence  with  several  members— we  are 
growing  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  specialties  and  considering 
the  possibility  for  the  future  of  expanding 
the  underserviced  area  program  to  cover  some 
specialties  to  make  sure  that  they  are  properly 
distributed  around  the  province,  and  even, 
for  that  matter,  considering  the  possibility  of 
recommending  to  my  cabinet  colleagues  at 
some  point  in  the  future  we  might  take  a  look 
a  reinstating  the  bursary  program;  all  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  the  distribution  of 
physicians,  including  the  specialties,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  universality  and  the  accessibility  of 
our  medicare  system. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  he 
does  not  see  any  threat  to  the  universality 
and  accessibility  of  the  system  by  the  actions 
in  the  last  few  days.  But  he  has  indicated,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  should  that  become  a 
possibility  in  the  ministry's  view,  intervention 
would  be  taken  by  the  ministry.  Could  he 
tell  the  House  how  far  he  has  thought  that 
particular  action  through— what  form  of  inter- 
vention he  sees  the  ministry  taking  at  that 
point  in  time  should  it  become  a  reality? 
Would  that  be  through  negotiation?  Would  it 
be  through  legislation?  Could  he  give  us  some 
indication  of  what  kind  of  intervention  spe- 
cifically he  is  thinking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
it  come  about— and  I  see  no  reason  for  it  to, 
I  repeat  again— the  reaction  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  need  at  the  time. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  CONFEDERATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier  arising  out  of  his  state- 
ment on  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Confederation,  which  came  before 
this  Legislature  a  couple  of  days  ago.  In  the 
statement,  the  Premier  sees  our  task  now  as 
"finding  ways  of  focusing  discussion,  as  the 
dialogue  proceeds,  to  shape  the  vitally  neces- 
sary public  consensus  in  these  complex 
matters"— I  don't  know  who  writes  the 
Premier's  speeches.  But  in  view  of  that  and 
his  statement  as  well  that  he  would  en- 
courage each  member  of  this  Legislature  to 
study  the  report  and  offer  comments  about 
his  proposals,  are  the  Premier  and  the  gov- 
ernment now  prepared  to  refer  this  report 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  future  of  our 
country  to  a  standing  or  select  committee 
of  the  Legislature  so  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  as  a  group  can  take  evidence, 
can  consider  the  matter,  can  discuss  it,  can 
bring  in  expert  witnesses,  can  possibly  travel 
throughout  the  province  and  possibly  through- 
out other  parts  of  Canada  in  order  to  make  a 
joint  contribution- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  question  has 
been  asked. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —to  the  future  of  the  country? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  When  I  suggested  it,  you 
said  it  was  like  suggesting  a  coalition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  interest  the  hon.  member  is  taking.  I  also 
understand  his  desire  to  travel  perhaps— I 
don't  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Don't  be  cheap. 

An  hon.  member:  When  are  you  going  to 
Greece,  Bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  you  people.  Can't 
we  have  a  bit  of  fun  across  here?  He  can 
say  he  doesn't  know  who  writes  my  speeches— 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  having  trouble 
with  the  Greek  vote? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  remember  the  last 
election  when  you  wrapped  yourself  in  the 
flag. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  think  it's 
always  a  one-way  street.  You  can  make  snide 
remarks,  sarcastic  remarks,  but  we  have  a  bit 
of  fun,  be  a  bit  facetious  and  you  can  never 
take  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  know  about  that;  you've 
never  answered  a  question  seriously  in  two 
weeks. 

An  hon.  member:  You  haven't  asked  one. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  always  like  to  dish 
it  out,  but  when  we  have  a  bit  of  fun  across 
here  you  always  say,  "Oh,  that's  a  cheap 
shot,  we  don't  like  it,"  et  cetera. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Michael,  don't  lose  your 
sense  of  humour. 

An  hon.  member:  He  hasn't  got  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  take  yourself  so 
seriously. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh  come  on.  As  a  standup 
comic,  you  are  a  failure. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  who  sits  on  the  left  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  as  a  stand-up  comic  he's  a 
great  success.  I  would  say  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  cheap  shot. 
That's  the  cheap  shot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wouldn't  be  critical  of 
him.  Sitting  down  he's  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  why  he  is  here.  You 
are  no  help. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  better  sitting  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  quite  anxious  to  have 
a  response,  not  just  from  members  of  the 
House  but  from  the  public  generally;  I  would 
suggest  that,  perhaps,  prior  to  any  decision 
to  have  a  standing  or  select  committee  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  cross- 
examine  et  cetera.  I  really  don't  think  we  are 
looking  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  a  public  inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  you  did. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no.  A  public  inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  you  said  to  take 
evidence  and  so  on.  We've  got  the  task  force 
on  national  unity,  there  is  something  very 
creative- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  bunch  of  charlatans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  saying  that  Mr. 
Robarts,  Mr.  Pepin,  and  others  are  charlatans? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  that  remark.  I  don't  think  the 
people  of  Canada  regard  those  people  as 
charlatans. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Shame  on  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  he  said  it  in  jest, 
but  there  are  some  people  who  might  think 
he  was  serious. 
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An  hon.  member:  Reconsider. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:   I  withdraw  Mr.   Robarts. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Will  you  get  to  answering  the 
question  now? 
[11:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  NDP  caucus  and  the  Liberal 
caucus,  I  think  these  things  are  certainly 
worthy  of  discussion.  But  to  say  at  the 
moment  we're  going  to  have  a  select  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  that  report,  I  don't  think 
that's  the  right  route  to  go.  There'll  be  a 
second  phase  to  the  report  which  is  crucial, 
to  which  the  hon.  member's  colleague,  the 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
could  contribute  in  terms  of  the  history  of 
this  dialogue  that's  gone  on  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
distribution  of  powers  which  is  really  basic  to 
any  finality  in  terms  of  discussion.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  dealt  with  this. 

The  proposals  that  are  there  though,  I 
think  should  be  considered,  and  should  be 
considered  by  members.  We  can  have  a  de- 
bate here  in  the  House;  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  I  would  just  suggest  that  before 
we  say,  "Let's  have  another  committee,  let's 
study  it  again,"  let's  get  some  reaction  from 
those  who  have  read  the  report.  I  know 
that  all  have  read  the  report- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It's  a  short  report. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  if  they  haven't,  the 
weekend  might  be  a  good  opportunity.  Let's 
perhaps  have  a  discussion  here  in  the  House 
before  we  start  talking  about  select  com- 
mittees   travelling   and    hearing   witnesses. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
not  expected  the  Premier  to  take  the  tone 
he  did  in  his  response  to  my  question.  I 
stumbled  over  the  words  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  that's  why- 
Mr.   Haggerty:   You're   stumbling  now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —I  made  a  comment  about 
the  speech  writers.  I'm  sorry  for  that  com- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I  think  that 
this  House  should  deal  more  carefully  with 
this  question  than  the  Premier  did.  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  ask  the  question 
the  way  you  do,  you  are  going  to  get  that 
kind  of  response. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
hon.  member  place  his  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  comments  of 
the  Premier  in  this  House  this  week,  that 
he  is  asking  Mr.  Macdonald  to  convene  a 
small  but  representative  conference  of 
citizens    to   analyze    and    evaluate   the   com- 


mittee's proposals;  in  view  of  the  Premier's 
request  that  all  interested  citizens,  particu- 
larly from  Ontario,  comment  on  the  com- 
mittee's proposals;  in  view  of  his  encourage- 
ment to  members  of  the  Legislature  to  look 
at  this,  but  only  on  an  individual  basis,  does 
the  Premier  not  feel  that  it  is  time  that, 
rather  than  having  short  debates  on  a 
sporadic  basis  which  never  seem  to  happen 
in  this  House,  we  seriously  and  on  an  on- 
going basis  have  a  group  of  members  look 
at  the  problems  of  the  future  of  our  country 
as  seriously  as  we  have  examined  other 
questions  that  have  been  under  study  by 
select  or  standing  committees  of  this  Legis- 
lature in  the  past? 

Is  the  matter  of  the  future  of  our  country 
and  Ontario's  place  within  it  not  as  im- 
portant as  other  matters  which  have  been 
freely  referred  to  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislature?  And  if  the  Premier 
thinks  that  is  the  case,  then  why  will  he  not 
take  the  action  now,  rather  than  looking  for 
continued  excuses- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon. 
member  has  certainly  asked  his  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  try 
not  to  be  provoked  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  question.  He  wants  me  to  be 
reasonable  in  my  replies;  I  try  to  be.  The 
hon.  member  starts  out  with  a  reasonable 
question  but  then  he  always  has  to  find 
some  way  of  being  sarcastic  at  the  tail  end. 
I  will  try  to  restrain  myself.  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  hon.  member  is  taking  an  interest. 

I  agree  completely  that  this  matter  is  far 
more  serious  and  of  greater  concern  than  a 
number  of  matters  that  have  been  referred 
to  select  or  standing  committees  over  the 
years.  I  can  think  of  some  in  fairly  recent 
times  that  I  would  suggest  were  less  relevant, 
but  they  were  referred  at  the  insistence  of 
some  members  opposite. 

All  I'm  saying  is,  and  in  my  letters  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Premiers  I  think  I 
pointed  out  as  I  did  in  my  statement  in  the 
House,  that  I  want  or  would  encourage  some 
public  discussion.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee— and  it's 
an  ongoing  committee;  this  is  just  the  first 
report— that  if  possible,  he  arrange  a  discus- 
sion with  some  of  the  academic  communities, 
some  of  those  involved  in  constitutional 
matters,  to  weigh  some  of  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  the  first  phase  of  their  report.  I 
would,  without  any  question,  like  some  con- 
structive discussions  here  in  this  House. 

I  am  raising  the  point  that  at  this  moment, 
to  say  we  will  have  a  select  committee  to 
examine  the  report  would  be  premature.   I 
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think  there  should  be  an  opportunity  here 
for  all  members  of  the  House  for  general  dis- 
cussion, because  this  is  not  my  report.  This 
is  a  report  from  the  advisory  committee  of 
people  who  have  conscientiously  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  prepared  a  docu- 
ment that  I  think  is  helpful  in  the  current 
debate.  I'm  not  going  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
it  will  be  universally  accepted- 
Mr.  Peterson:  By  Peter  Lougheed. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —by  other  provinces.  It 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  people 
in  the  government  of  Canada,  but  at  least  it 
is  a  step  and  a  very  constructive  one. 

All  I'm  saying  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  let's  try  to  approach  it 
in  a  very  non-partisan  sense,  because  I  don't 
think  there  are  any  partisan  politics  involved 
in  this.  And  after  members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  it  thoroughly  and  digest 
it,  then  we  should,  in  the  initial  stage,  at 
least,  have  a  discussion  here  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  think  that's  the  most  reasonable  route 
to  go. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  One  final  supple- 
mentary: the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  final  supplementary?  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  actually  the  first  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker.  It's  the  first  supple- 
mentary after  the  leader's. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
cut  back  by  you  on  several  occasions  today, 
and  to  have  only  three  questions  is  simply 
not  fair. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Welcoming,  as  I  do,  the 
suggestion  that  we  might  have  a  debate  in 
this  House  on  the  report— and  I  say  that's  a 
constructive  suggestion— would  the  Premier 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  regarding 
one  of  the  recommendations  which  is  that  we 
have,  in  Ontario,  a  bill  bringing  together  the 
French-language  rights  and  services  that  are 
available  to  our  francophone  minority,  giving 
it  some  legal  status  in  a  unified  form?  That 
is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
Would  he  give  us  his  opinion  about  that  and 
also  tell  us  what  he  feels  about  the  recom- 
mendation that  we  have  a  committee  to  con- 
struct exactly  such  a  bill  and  to  look  over 
the  present  situation  with  regard  to  minority- 
language  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  having  a  select  committee  to  look  over 
the  existing  minority  language  services.  I 
think  that  these  things  can  be  ascertained  by 


existing  committees  and  through  the  Educa- 
tion estimates  in  particular.  We  have  a  report 
that  was  part  of  the  report  to  the  council  of 
Ministers  of  Education  across  Canada  which, 
I  think,  is  a  very  good  document  for  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  particular  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  this  recom- 
mendation, on  one  occasion  I  set  out  as  a 
possibility  the  question  of  a  bill  as  it  relates 
to  the  provision  of  French-language  services 
as  distinct  from  the  question  of  passing  legis- 
lation declaring  this  province  officially  bi- 
lingual. I  would  point  out  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  this  sort  of  thing  requires 
very  careful  consideration.  It  is  very  simple— 
I  shouldn't  say  simple  because  it  wasn't  that 
simple— to  provide  legislation  in  terms  of  the 
educational  service. 

After  this  morning's  discussion,  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  be  far  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
medical  field  than  I  would  be,  although  I 
question  whether  he's  as  knowledgeable  about 
how  one  should  approach  the  question  of  the 
other  issue.  But  I  think  it's  very  difficult  to 
legislate,  as  an  example,  in  the  health  field. 
You  can  have  general  principles.  You  can 
make  commitments  as  a  government,  which 
we  have  done.  But  I  guess— and  I'm  only 
guessing  at  this— that  if  you  are  in  need  of 
surgery,  language  becomes  somewhat  irrel- 
evant if  it  is  something  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  you  can  de- 
velop the  same  sort  of  legislation  as  you  can 
in  the  field  of  education,  where  you  can  pre- 
scribe numbers  of  students,  class  sizes,  et 
cetera. 

I  am  just  saying  that  it  sounds  like  one 
direction  that  could  be  considered.  Actually, 
in  a  speech  of  mine  some  months  ago,  I 
think  I  said  something  about  this  but  I  would 
not  want  to  hold  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  any  false  expectations  for  some- 
thing that  is  not  achievable  or  doesn't  make 
sense.  It  is  something  that  we've  been  look- 
ing at  since  we  had  the  report,  and  at  some 
point  in  time— and  I'm  not  going  to  pin  my- 
self down  to  two  or  three  weeks-I  will  have 
some  further  suggestions  to  make  on  that 
part  of  the  report. 

I  would  hope,  when  we  get  into  a  debate, 
that  we  also  consider  some  of  the  other 
recommendations,  because  while  that  one 
recommendation  is  important  in  terms  of 
what  we  do  internally  within  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  other  aspects  of  the  report 
on  the  question  of  the  House  of  the  Prov- 
inces—or whatever  other  terminology—and 
appointments  to  the   Supreme   Court;   all   of 
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these  things,  I  think,  are  really  very  crucial 
to  our  present  discussion. 

I  am  not  saying  for  a  moment— and  I 
want  to  re-emphasize  this— that  the  com- 
mittee's report  is  the  only  answer— and  I  am 
digressing,  so  if  you  want  to  add  another 
two  or  three  minutes  to  the  question  period, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object  at  all— but 
what  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  feeling 
that  exists  in  some  parts  of  this  country  that 
there  is  this  third  option,  that  there  is  some 
alternative  that  is  going  to  sort  of  magically 
appear.  I  guess  I'm  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  the  third  option— if  that  is  the 
term— that  the  alternative  that  is  available 
to  Canadians  is  some  significant  measure  of 
constitutional  reform. 

Wh?n  we  take  all  of  the  rest  of  the  de- 
bate away,  the  rhetoric,  the  emotion,  et 
cetera,  when  we  come  right  down  to  it,  if 
we  are  talking  about  change  within  this 
country,  we  have  to  get  back  to  the  con- 
stitution. As  dry  a  subject  as  it  may  be  for 
some  people,  as  unexciting  as  it  may  be  for 
some  people,  I  really  think  that's  what  we 
have  to  understand  and  I  think  that  is  the 
solution  that  we  should  be  seeking. 

This  is  why  I  was  very  encouraged  by 
their  report.  It  was  not  easy  for  them,  and 
there  is  the  one  part  that  is  lacking,  as  the 
member  for  York  South  I  am  sure  will  agree. 
It's  hard,  I  know,  to  consider  the  initial  re- 
port without  the  report  on  distribution  of 
powers.  It  is  difficult,  but  I  think  we  can 
make  some  progress  with  it  and  hopefully  the 
suggestions  on  distribution  will  be  available 
some  time  in  early  summer.  That's  the  best 
guesstimate  I  can  give  to  the  members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize  for  taking  so 
long  but  I  did  want  to  set  out  one  or  two 
of  those  views  while  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  second  ques- 
tion of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  rightfully  pointed  out  that 
we  have  taken  some  20  or  25  minutes  on  the 
first  question  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  I  wouM  respectfully  point  out  to 
you  that  while  OH  IP  premiums  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  OMA  schedule  and 
OHIP  premiums  is  a  serious  matter,  that  the 
question  raised  by  the  leader  of  this  party 
about  Confederation  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's report  is  of  equal  importance  to  this 
Legislature  and,  as  a  point  of  privilege,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  unjust  for  you  to  limit 
the  supplementary  questions  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  to  two. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the 
comments   of  the  hon.   member  and  I  must 


remind  him  that  it's  the  duty  of  the  Speaker 
to  make  certain  that  all  members  of  this 
House,  or  as  many  members  of  the  House 
as  possible,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  of  the  ministry  regarding  urgent 
public  important  business.  I  am  trying  to 
carry  out  my  duty  and  I  will  now  accept  the 
second  question  from  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa West. 

Mr.    Foulds:    On   a    point    of    order,    Mr. 

Speaker,  with  great  respect- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   I  am  sorry,  are  you 

challenging— 

Mr.  Foulds:   —with  great  respect- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order,  order. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  member  that  during  the  question 
period,  he  does  not  have  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  decision  of  the  member— of  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  1  think  you  were  right  in  the 
first  place— member. 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Apologize. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Mr.    Speaker,    on    the   point 
of    order   before    I    launch   into   my   second 
question,  I  just  want  to- 
Some  hon.  members:  There  is  no  point  of 
order. 

Mr.   Havrot:    Screwballs   and  oddballs. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber ask  his  second  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:   I  will  proceed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  just  want  to  put  on  the  record  the  fact 
that  there  were  at  least  six  supplementaries 
to  both  of  the  questions- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  there  have  been  only  two  to  my 
first  question,  and  that  is  not  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  two  opposition  parties. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  can't  challenge  the 
Speaker.  Be  quiet  and  sit  down. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  take  your  ball 
and  go  on  home? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Are  you  going  to 
take  your  marbles  and  go  home? 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Cry-baby. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  anybody  got  a 
towel? 
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Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  place  his  second 
question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  will  take  this  up  with  the 
Speaker,  not  with  the  Deputy  Speaker.  I  am 
really  unhappy  about  this. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  great  while  you 
are  getting  your  own  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Take  a  look  at  the  record. 
We  went  20  to  25  minutes  on  the  first 
question. 

An  hon.  member:  No  crying. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  we  wanted  to  distribute 
the  time,  why  didn't  we  distribute  it  then? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  no  Stephen 
Lewis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  wrong,  so  don't  yack 
on  as  though  you  thought  it  was  right. 

REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  second  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health.  The  minister  has  un- 
doubtedly had  some  correspondence  on  the 
question  of  a  proposal  by  the  College  of 
Nurses  to  impose  requirements  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  which  would  insist 
that  nurses  have  at  least  50  days  of  experi- 
ence per  year  over  a  five-year  period  in 
order  to  continue  to  be  qualified  to  nurse. 
Can  the  minister  state  what  is  the  ministry's 
position- 
Mr.  Riddell:  The  OMA  is  reconsidering 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —on  that  particular  proposal 
of  the  College  of  Nurses  and  whether  he 
thinks  the  50-day  requirement  is  fair  and 
realistic? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  answered 
that  question  in  the  House  about  five  weeks 
ago- 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  long  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —to  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt).  At  this  point 
it  is  only  a  proposal  of  the  College  of  Nurses 
which  is  being  discussed  by  the  College  of 
Nurses  among  the  membership.  It  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  seminars  or  meetings 
around  the  province— the  most  recent  one  that 
I  am  aware  of  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at 
Convocation  Hall— to  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  proposal  with  the  membership  and  to 
take  whatever  action  it  deemed  necessary  to 
either  revise,  rescind  or  proceed  with  that 
proposal. 

[11:15] 

The  ministry  has  no  position  on  the  pro- 
posal at  this  point,  because  it  is  not  before 


us.  Until  such  time  as  we  have  the  final  views 
of  the  College  of  Nurses  we  will  take  no 
position  on  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  growing  concern,  which  has  been  mount- 
ing steadily  in  the  past  five  weeks  as  well  as 
before  that  period,  what  steps  does  the  min- 
istry intend  to  take,  if  the  proposal  goes 
through,  to  ensure  that  upgrading  require- 
ments are  not  unduly  onerous  and  that  train- 
ing, retraining  or  refresher  courses  are  freely 
available  across  the  province  and  are  not 
restrictively  available  in  only  certain  localities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion, too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  I  think,  was  the 
supplementary  of  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce.  I  indicated  that  in  the  event  such  a 
proposal  does  come  forward— and  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  an  extremely  controversial  one 
within  the  nursing  profession— and  let  me  re- 
affirm what  I  said  on  that  day:  We  recognize 
and  will  continue  to  recognize  the  right  of 
nursing,  through  its  own  college,  to  self- 
administer  its  profession. 

Clearly,  if  such  a  proposal  were  to  come 
forth,  part  of  our  considerations  would  have 
to  be  what  our  sister  ministry,  namely  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  would 
have  to  do  by  way  of  the  nursing  programs 
in  the  community  colleges  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  whatever  is  their  proposal  and  what- 
ever is   finally  decided  upon. 

An  hon.  member:  Strike  three,  Michael. 

OGOKI  LODGE 

Mr.  Eakins:  In  the  absence  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  and  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch),  I  would  like  to 
place  my  question  to  the  Premier.  In  view 
of  his  government's  decision  to  change  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  Ogoki  Wilder- 
ness Lodge  project,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
luctance last  year  of  the  shareholders  to 
operate  the  lodge  until  sufficient  guarantees 
were  given  to  underwrite  any  operating 
losses,  would  the  Premier  outline  the  terms 
of  the  decisions  which  were  made  yesterday 
in  regard  to  Ogoki  Wilderness  Lodge? 

The  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
has  come  in;  perhaps  he  might  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can't,  Mr.  Speaker.  One 
of  my  colleagues  may;  and  if  one  would 
like  to  volunteer,  I  am  sure  he  would.  And 
if  that  one  can't,  I  will  be  delighted  to  get 
the  information  to  the  member  on  Monday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  there 
has  been  some  reference  to  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation,  we  along  with  other 
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ministries  have  been  involved  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  in  some  negotiations 
dealing  with  the  corporation  that  has  primary 
responsibility  in  this  project,  and  particu- 
larly with  its  management. 

I  must  confess  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
wasn't  at  any  meeting  yesterday;  I  was  in 
Montreal  yesterday  at  meetings  of  Ministers 
of  Recreation.  I  do  know  that  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  noti- 
fied my  office  that  he  would  not  be  here 
today.  If  the  hon.  member  would  perhaps 
defer  that  question  until  Monday,  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  encourage  him  to  bring  the  hon. 
member  and  the  House  up  to  date  on  those 
discussions. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister, then,  if  he  would  make  a  statement 
on  Monday  because  surely,  if  we  read  it  in 
the  press,  we  should  have  this  information  in 
the  House.  Secondly,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  minister  if  the  lodge  is  going  to  be  open 
this  year  and  will  he  table  the  Dunwoody 
report  which  was  commissioned  by  his 
ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  My  understanding  is  that 
the  lodge  will  be  open;  in  fact,  literature  is 
available.  When  we  were  doing  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
we  had  copies  of  that  particular  brochure, 
a  very  attractive  brochure;  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  has  a  copy, 
and  I  am  sue  he  would  be  glad  to  share 
it  with  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  am  sure  it  had  glossy 
covers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Will  you  encourage  them 
all  to  go  and  visit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  far  as  the  report  is 
concerned,  if  the  hon.  member  will  leave 
that  with  me  I  will  report  on  that  on  Mon- 
day as  well. 

EQUAL  PAY 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  I  wonder  if, 
following  on  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Status 
of  Women  Council,  the  minister  is  now  ready 
to  bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act,  as  they  recommend, 
creating  a  situation  of  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
most  certainly  considering  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Status  of  Women  Council.  It  will 
be  included  in  our  consideration  of  all  of  the 


presentations  which  were  made  at  the  con- 
ference in  January  of  Equal  Pay-Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  which  have  been  published  and 
distributed  to  all  members  of  this  House.  I 
do  hope  the  members  of  the  House  will  read 
the  booklet  carefully,  and  if  they  have  any 
specific  views  or  comments  which  they  would 
like  to  make,  that  they  will  transmit  them 
to  me. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  got  one  this  morning. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  comment  on  the  motion  of  the  coun- 
cil that  says,  "The  Ontario  Status  of  Women 
Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  time  for  dis- 
cussion has  passed"  on  this  issue? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  time  for  discussion  has  passed  and 
I'm  certainly  not  sure  that  the  time  for  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  implementation  of 
such  a  program  has  passed. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  need  some  action. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
simply  passing  a  law  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced is  the  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Study  it  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  assurance  of  equal  opportunity  for 
women  in  all  areas  is  probably  the  best  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  which  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Keith  will  help  her  study 
it.  He  will  help  her  study  it  for  five  or  six 
years. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Supplementary:  While  we 
would  all  like  to  see  equality  of  opportunity 
for  women,  is  the  minister  not  impressed  by 
the  cases  that  have  come  to  our  attention  over 
the  last  year  of  women  who,  even  when 
they're  organized,  cannot  within  their  work 
place  receive  remuneration  equal  to  men  who 
are  doing  work  of  a  very  similar  kind? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  all  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
work  is  substantially  the  same  within  the 
same  establishment,  the  law  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  since  1962— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  why  the  law  has  to 

be  changed. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —has  stated  that  they 
must  be  paid  equally  whether  they're  male 
or  female. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  need  to  change  the  law 
and  you  know  it.  You  won't  do  it. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  are  too  many  loop- 
holes in  the  law. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Final  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  trying  to  tell  us  that  a  situation  of 
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equal  remuneration  exists  in  Ontario?  Is  she 
satisfied  with  the  current  situation?  Is  that 
what  she's  suggesting? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment at  all. 

Ms.  Gigantes:   Why  don't  you  change  the 

law? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  hon.  member  sug- 
gested that  in  certain  establishments  there 
were  people  doing  substantially  the  same 
work  and  being  paid  unequally. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  is  correct  and  you  know 
it. 

Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    That  is   against  the 
law  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Warner:  It's  still  there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  the  banknote 
company? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  there  are  instances 
of  that  sort,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  that 
they  be  reported  to  the  employment  standards 
branch  for  investigation  and  they  will  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Get  off  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  have  been  re- 
solved in  almost  all  instances  in  which  those 
cases  have  been  reported. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  In  the  cabinet  maybe. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  But  I  would  remind 
the  hon.  member  that  the  concept  of  equal 
pay  for  work  of  equal  value  is  not  precisely 
the  same  as  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  why  we  need  to 
change  the  law. 

INCOME  TAX  CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  with 
respect  to  recent  advertising  on  television  and 
radio  concerning  the  tax  experts  and  tax 
specialists'  terms.  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
the  use  of  those  terms,  particularly  in  the 
advertising  by  H  and  R  Block  Limited  and 
does  the  minister  believe  that  the  use  of  those 
particular  words,  "experts"  and  "specialists," 
is  appropriate  when  the  tax  services  that  are 
being  provided  by  persons  with  some  train- 
ing and  a  basic  course  do  not  really  go  as 
far  as  to  do  more  than  provide  a  tax  con- 
sultant or  tax  service  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  I  would  point 
out  that  this  isn't  a  problem  unique  to  the 
income  tax  service.  Every  day  of  the  week 


one  can  open  up  the  newspaper  and  find,  for 
example,  experts  in  home  insulation,  experts 
in  aluminum  siding- 
Mr.     Breaugh:     Consumer    and    corporate 
affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —experts  in  plumbing 
or  whatever.  Except  for  those  areas  where  a 
person  can't  carry  on  business  without  a 
certificate,  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  the 
ministry  to  make  a  value  judgement  as  to 
whether  a  person  is  or  is  not  an  expert.  Un- 
less someone  were  able  to  objectively  define 
what  an  expert  is  in  any  business,  it  would 
be  most  difficult  for  us  to  succeed  in  a 
prosecution;  for  example,  in  suggesting  that 
that  was  unfair  or  misleading  advertising. 

In  any  case,  this  matter  was  drawn  to  my 
attention  through  the  media  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  and  I've  asked  my  staff  to  have  a  look 
into  it  and  report  back  to  me  on  it. 

MINE  DEATHS 

Mr.  Germa:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  On  March  30,  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  activities  of  one  of  her  mining  in- 
spectors in  relation  to  the  deaths  of  three 
people  at  Inco's  Frood  mine  in  Sudbury,  at 
which  time  she  did  say  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  situation  and  would  report  back  to 
the  House.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
men's  lives  possibly  in  danger  as  a  result  of 
her  inactivity,  can  she  bring  the  House  up 
to  date  on  her  investigation  into  that  com- 
plaint? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  something  of 
an  exaggeration.  The  inspection  process  goes 
on  consistently  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  mine  occupational  health  and  safety 
branch,  and  the  danger  is  certainly  not  in- 
creased. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  about  the  role  of  one  member,  one 
inspector,  under  that  branch.  I  told  the 
hon.  member  at  that  time  we  were  reviewing 
the  transcript  of  all  of  the  inquests  that  have 
been  held  and  the  complaints  which  have 
been  lodged.  The  legal  branch,  plus  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  branch,  is 
examining  the  problem.  I  anticipate  that 
next  week  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  the 
House,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
safety  or  health  of  the  miners  is  in  any  way 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
branch  and  the  legal  branch  are  examining 
these  documents  which  have  been  made 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister saying  that  this  mining  inspector  has 
been  removed  from  his  present  role  of  in- 
spection at  the  Frood  mine? 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  I  did  not  say 
that.  What  I  did  say  was  that  the  director 
of  the  mining  occupational  health  and 
safety  branch,  which  is  acutely  aware  of 
this  problem,  is  obviously  providing  the 
kind  of  -supervision  which  is  necessary  in 
that  situation  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  individual  workers. 

Mr.  Warner:  Give  him  a  job  selling  beer 
at  the  ball  park. 

AMBULANCE  SERVICES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Has  he  received  a  copy 
of  the  Essex  county  health  council's  recom- 
mendations concerning  ambulance  services 
and,  if  he  has,  when  can  we  expect  a  deci- 
sion as  to  how  the  ministry  is  going  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  ambulance  serv- 
ices in  the  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  saw  them  only 
three  or  four  days  ago.  As  the  member 
knows,  they  are  rather  significant  recom- 
mendations. I  would  anticipate  we  would 
want  to  take  a  few  weeks,  if  not  a  few 
months,  to  review  those  recommendations 
before  we  make  any  final  decisions.  By  and 
large,  from  what  I  can  recall  in  a  very 
quick  cursory  review  of  a  few  days  ago,  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  well-prepared  document. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral 
questions  has  expired. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  withdraw  totally 
any  injudicious  remarks  I  made  in  my  ex- 
change   with   you    and    apologize   for   .them. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  the  nicest  thing  that 
has  happened  today. 

Mr.    Deputy    Speaker:    Thank    you   kindly. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  reported  ,the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved:  That  supply  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1979: 

Ministry  administration  program 

$     6,761,000 

Environmental  assessment 

and  planning  program  19,433,000 

Environmental  control  program 

247,121,000 

Resource  recovery  program  7,483,000 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Breaugh  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
64,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
place  the  whole  of  the  legislative  building 
and  grounds  under  the  control  of  the  Speaker. 
The  amendment  follows  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  the  Legislature 
and  a  select  committee  of  the  assembly  estab- 
lished to  study  the  commission's  report. 

[11:30] 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Breaugh  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  65, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  prevent  the  hiring  of  strike-breakers  and 
to  control  access  to  a  work  premises  that  is 
affected  by  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits an  employer  from  hiring  or  using  the 
services  of  a  person  to  do  the  work  of  an 
employee  who  is  on  strike  or  locked  out,  un- 
less that  person  is  specifically  authorized  to 
do  so.  Similarly,  when  a  picket  line  is  estab- 
lished at  a  place  of  access  to  a  work  premises, 
access  is  limited  to  persons  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  short  title  is  the  Fleck 
bill. 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

(concluded) 

On  vote  804,  supply  and  services  program; 
item  13,  protocol  services: 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  ask  your  indulgence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  allow  me  to  go  back  to  a 
different  vote  because  I  have  some  informa- 
tion that  I  found  since  the  time  I  received  an 
answer  on  a  question,  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  maybe  the  information  the  minister 
gave  me  was  incorrect.  I  am  not  going  to  sug- 
gest he  was  misleading  me.  I  am  simply 
saying  the  information  he  gave  me  could 
possibly  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  that  we  are  on  item  13  and  we 
have  exactly  45  minutes  left  for  this  ministry. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  understand  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  have  to 
rule  that  we  continue  on  the  agenda  we  have. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Then  I  would  ask  it  on  a 
point  of  privilege,  sir. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  If  you  have  a  point 
of  privilege,  you  can  raise  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  April  3,  1978,  I  asked 
the  minister:  "If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  fol- 
low up  on  the  Grandview  School.  I  believe  I 
understood  the  minister  correctly  to  say  when 
he  was  answering  one  of  my  questions  that 
the  Grandview  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services,  in- 
cluding the  buildings." 

The  answer  I  received  from  the  minister 
was:  "It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services.  It  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices." I  asked  him:  "The  entire  property?" 
The  answer  was,  "Yes." 

I  went  back  to  Hansard  of  December  7, 
1977,  during  the  debate  on  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services.  At  that 
time,  I  had  raised  in  my  opening  statement 
a  question  regarding  the  Grandview  property. 
The  answer  I  got  from  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Drea)  at  that  time 
was:  "In  regard  to  the  other  thing  you 
brought  up"— and  this  was  the  Grandview 
School  property— "I  met  with  the  mayor  and 
Mr.  Collins,  the  administrator,  last  night  at 
some  length.  Their  concern  really  isn't  the 
jail;  their  concern  is  the  rest  of  the  land.  That 
isn't  my  land.  As  you  know,  that  is  still 
Government  Services'." 

The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  then 
appeared  at  a  public  meeting  in  Cambridge. 
On  January  31,  1978,  the  Cambridge  Reporter 
quoted  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services- 
Mr.  Mancini:  The  Minister  of  Government 
Services  is  in  hot  water  now. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —during  his  discussions 
with  the  city  council  and  the  public  of  Cam- 
bridge. Some  of  these  are  that  the  city  and 
the  region  should  contact  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  which  owns  the  prop- 
erty and  leases  it  to  Correctional  Services  to 
negotiate  an  agreement.  He  suggested  that 
the  mayor  and  the  city  administrator,  Don 
Collins,  the  region  and  regional  police  should 
discuss  its  cost  with  the  minister  who  will 
take  title  of  the  land.  He  did  not  know  what 
it  would  cost.  He  told  reporters  after  the 
meeting  that  sometimes  the  province  sells  the 
property  for  $1. 

My  point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
simply  that  I  have  received,  to  very  similar 
questions,  in  two  different  sets  of  estimates, 
two   different  answers   relating  to   who   does 


own  the  Grandview  property,  a  property 
whose  value  is  estimated  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $4  million,  including  the 
buildings  located  on  the  land.  If  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services  does  not  have  it  and 
the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  does  not 
have  it,  could  someone  please  tell  me  who  is 
responsible  for  that  piece  of  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Were  you  in  the 
other  day  when  I  gave  a  response,  the  follow- 
ing day— I'm  not  sure  whether  I  gave  it  on 
Monday  this  week  or  last  Friday? 

Question:  "Has  the  Grandview  School  in 
Cambridge  been  declared  surplus  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Drea)?" 
Were  you  in  when  I  responded  to  this  the 
other  day? 

"Not  entirely.  Of  the  approximately  69- 
acre  parcel,  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices has  only  declared  a  seven-acre  parcel, 
without  buildings,  fronting  on  Highway  24 
as  surplus.  As  most  of  this  site  is  now  vacant, 
this  ministry  is  studying  alternative  uses  with 
all  interested  ministries  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  completion  of  the  study." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  add  to  that  I 
presume  that  our  ministry  has  the  title  to  it 
because  as  you  know  we  are  the  ministry  that 
acquires  all  property,  but  until  the  other  min- 
istry declares  it  as  surplus— this  was  my  rea- 
soning for  saying  that  it  was  in  the  other 
ministry^we   do  have  the  ownership. 

Does  that  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That  will  satisfy  me  for 
the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You  have  risen  on 
a  point  of  privilege.  Your  point  was  to  state 
an  answer  and  I  would  ask— 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  just  saying  that  will 
satisfy  me  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  now  revert  to 
item  13. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to   pursue   it   at   a   further  date. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  I  just  ask  a  quick 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  No,  it  was  a  point 
of   privilege,   there   is   no  supplementary. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  go  just  a  little  bit  farther.  This 
is  a  summary  that  was  prepared  for  me  dated 
April  5.  That's  the  date  I  believe  you  refer- 
red to. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  April  3. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  April  3,  all  right; 
this  was  prepared  for  me  and  dated  April  5. 
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Seven  buildings  on  63  acres  on  Highway 
24  just  north  of  Highway  8  at  the  northerly 
edge  of  Gait;  six  buildings  vacant— three 
dormitories,  an  academic  building,  administra- 
tive building  and  superintendent's  building— 
for  a  total  of  50,000  usable  square  feet.  The 
seventh  building  is  the  new  Waterloo  deten- 
tion centre,  the  former  Churchill  House, 
which  is  still  having  a  wall  built  around  its 
exercise  yard,  hence  it  is  unoccupied. 

The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  has 
only  declared  a  seven-acre  parcel,  no  build- 
ings, fronting  on  Highway  24  as  surplus. 
They  have  more  or  less  promised  it  to  the 
Waterloo  regional  police  for  a  new  Cambridge 
detachment  headquarters.  The  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  has  told  the  city  of 
Cambridge  he  would  like  the  property,  other 
than  Churchill  House,  transferred  to  the  city. 
However,  Mayor  Nelson,  has  apparently  not 
expressed  interest  in  acquiring  any  surplus 
property.  Now,  I  had  the  mayor  in— I  think 
I  explained  that  to  you,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  All  of  the  buildings 
are  in  excellent  exterior  condition.  The  inter- 
ior requires  some  renovation  to  convert  to 
office  space.  MNR  is  anxious  to  relocate  its 
district  office  in  one  of  the  dormitory  build- 
ings, since  its  present  accommodation  is  very 
inadequate. 

The  provincial  court  in  Gait  is  a  rundown 
building  and  could  be  accommodated  in  these 
quarters.  The  remaining  space  could  be  util- 
ized by  some  others  in  the  leased  provincial 
court  buildings. 

All  I  bring  this  out  for  is  so  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  know  that  other  departments  are 
looking  at  the  overall  complex. 

Items  13  and  14  agreed  to. 

On   item    15,    employee   data   services: 

Mr.  Ruston:  Could  the  minister  explain, 
does  this  have  to  do  with  any  computers  in 
any  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  uses  the  computer 
service   only  for   its   employees'  payroll. 

Items  15  and  16  agreed  to. 

On  item  17,  actuarial  services: 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  see  this  is  a  new  activity.  I 
assume  that  actuarial  services  would  have 
something  to  do  with  ratings  and  keeping 
track  of  your  pension  system.  Is  that  what 
this  covers?  Would  these  be  people  who 
would  be  looking  into  the  stability  of  the 
pension  system  and  so  forth  because  it  is  of 
great  concern  to  many  people? 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  that  is  basically 
correct.  It  is  not  a  new  branch.  It  was  part 
of  the  consulting  services  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  think  of  the  report  of  Wed- 
nesday, March  15,  1978  of  the  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council.  We  did  get  into  some  of  this 
in  the  minister's  supplementary  estimates  and 
I  don't  want  to  repeat  it.  I'm  concerned  about 
public  pensions  where  there  is  no  fund  but 
only  a  book  entry  and  no  assets  earning  in- 
terest from  which  the  pensions  will  be  paid. 
As  we've  noticed  in  the  past  six  months  with 
the  teachers'  pension  fund  and  our  own  em- 
ployees' pension  fund,  the  time  may  come 
when  the  government  is  going  to  have  to  con- 
sider funding  these  as  we  go  along. 

I'm  wondering  if  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  on  this  basis  in  the  next  few  years 
when  the  payments  are  certainly  going  to  in- 
crease. I'm  wondering  about  the  ability  of 
the  taxpayers  to  meet  these  commitments 
at  that  time  and  whether  we  shouldn't  be 
looking  now  at  the  possibility  of  funding  them 
as  we  go  along  and  investing  that  money  in 
Ontario  Hydro  funds  and  other  mortgage 
funds  so  that  we  have  some  money  on  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  This  could  be  quite 
a  lengthy  answer.  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
was  at  the  committee  when  I  had  my  supple- 
mentary estimates  and  where  I  did  give  quite 
what  I  feel  was  a  fairly  good  explanation  of 
it.  I  believe  the  hon.  member  is  quite  knowl- 
edgeable about  this  situation.  He's  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  fact  that  the  money  is 
loaned  to  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the 
average  going  interest  rate  for  a  25-year 
period.  That  has  worked  out  very  well.  Now, 
due  to  the  high  increase  in  salaries,  it  has 
caused  concern  and  there  will  have  to  be 
extra  moneys  put  in,  as  I  said  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  am  aware  of  that.  As  the 
minister  states,  the  government  pays  interest 
on  the  contributions  of  the  employees.  I'm 
wondering  at  some  stage  in  this  pension 
system  that  we  may  have  to  start  contributing. 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  long  thing  on  it 
today.  I  don't  think  it's  the  time  and  place. 
But  it  is  something  we  should  be  looking  at 
in  the  future,  as  to  whether  maybe  we  are 
going  to  have  to  contribute  to  this  as  well, 
so  that  at  least  we  have  a  fund  set  up.  As  the 
years  go  by,  the  payments  that  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  government  as  an  employer  may 
get  pretty  high  and  could  be  quite  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  at  that  time.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we're  going  to  have  to  consider,  as 
the  Ontario  Economic  Council  did  in  their 
report. 

I  don't  think  it's  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue with  this.  I'll  let  it  go  at  that.  It's  just 
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something  I  think  we  have  to  start  consider- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Did  I  understand  the 
hon.  member  to  suggest  that  we  only  paid 
interest  on  the  employees'  portion?  If  that 
was  the  understanding,  he  has  the  wrong  im- 
pression. The  full  amount  paid  by  both  the 
government  and  the  employee  is  put  into  a 
fund,  and  loaned  to  the  Treasurer.  The 
Treasurer  in  turn  pays  interest  on  both  sides, 
both  on  the  government's  share  and  the  em- 
ployees' share.  It's  all  part  of  the  fund. 

Mr.    Ruston:    It's    a    book    entry    but    not 
actually  cash. 
[11:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It's  a  book  entry,  but 
it's  credited  to  the  money.  You're  right.  It's 
not  cash. 

Item  17  agreed  to. 

Vote  804  agreed  to. 

On  vote  805,  management  and  information 
services  program;  item  1,  systems  develop- 
ment services: 

Mr.  Ruston:  I'm  a  little  confused.  Do  you 
have  computers  that  you  look  after  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Ministry  of  Health?  Does  that  come 
under  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Let  me  answer  the 
hon.  member  this  way.  We  are  transferring 
the  people  to  the  different  ministries.  This  is 
just  sufficient  money  to  close  out  so  that  we 
can  transfer  to  the  other  ministries. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  item  1  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  M.  David- 
son) asked  about  an  employee,  if  you  remem- 
ber. I  have  quite  a  lengthy  statement  here,  if 
I  might  read  it. 

In  March  1975  Miss  A.  Desomogyi  was  re- 
tained from  GO  Temporary  Services  to  ad- 
minister the  reference  library  that  had  been 
established  to  service  the  professional  staff  of 
the  management  consulting  services  and  the 
systems  development  services  divisions. 
Shortly  after  this  time,  doubt  arose  as  to  the 
continued  liability  of  these  divisions.  As  a 
result,  Miss  Desomogyi  and  other  ministerial 
temporary  staff  were  continued  on  a  tempo- 
rary status  pending  studies  to  determine  the 
future  prospects  of  these  divisions. 

Subsequently,  in  1976-77,  it  was  decided  to 
wind  up  these  divisions  and  return  the  staff 
and  responsibility  to  the  client  ministry.  When 
tho  management  consultant  services  division 
was  dispersed,  some  of  the  holdings  of  the 
library  were  dispersed  to  other  parts  of  the 
government.  The  library  was  retained  as  it 
was  advantageous  to  the  retaining  of  the  sys- 
tems development  staff. 


Between  June  1977  and  February  1978 
general  staff  meetings  were  held  in  systems 
development  services  to  apprise  the  staff  of 
the  situation  and  a  program  was  put  in  place 
to  assist  the  staff  in  relocating.  On  October 
3,  1977,  this  lady  was  notified  by  her  super- 
visor that  her  present  assignment  would  end 
in  March  1978,  and  that  the  supervisor  was 
willing  to  render  reasonable  assistance  such 
as  references,  et  cetera,  but  that  locating  a 
new  assignment  was  her  responsibility. 

The  lady  was  similarly  notified  by  the  act- 
ing executive  director  on  February  23,  1978. 
At  this  time,  the  lady  was  notified  that  the 
library  was  being  transferred  to  computer 
services  division  and  that  her  assignment 
would  terminate  on  March  10,  1978.  Her 
new  supervisor  in  the  computer  services  divi- 
sion confirmed  this  at  the  outset  and  pointed 
out  that  while  a  full-time  librarian  was  not 
required,  there  was  some  possibility  of  part- 
time  employment.  The  lady  declined  this.  On 
March   10,    1978,   the  assignment  terminated. 

I  would  only  add  further  that  my  staff 
informed  me  that  this  lady  was  a  very  good 
employee  'but  there  just  was  not  an  opening. 
But  she  was   a  top  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimate* 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might:  I  do  appreciate  the  questions  that 
I've  had  an  opportunity  to  answer,  but  I 
don't  believe  you  were  in  the  chair  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  did  bring 
up  a  point  at  that  time  and  suggested  that 
on  a  visit  to  Essex  I  presented  him  with  an 
appropriate  remembrance  of  that  occasion. 

The  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  suggested 
I  was  not  as  kind  to  him.  The  only  problem 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  is  he 
did  not  attend  the  meeting  I  went  to,  which 
was  in  his  area.  I  really  wouldn't  know  why 
he  wasn't  there  but  he  wasn't.  So  if  one  of 
the  pages  would  be  kind  enough  to  deliver 
this— he  will  note  the  appropriate  colouring. 
It's   just  a  remembrance,   and  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  thank  the  minister 
for  his  kindness.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  him  during  this,  his  first  set  of  estimates, 
and  I  can  only  say  he  handled  himself  very 
well,  p-dbably  better  than  some  expected  he 
might  do,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him   in   the  future    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  add  to 
what  the  member  for  Cambridge  has  said. 
We  appreciate  what  the  minister  has  said  in 
his    first   estimates.    I   think   they   were   quite 
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successful  and  we  finished  on  time  too,  which 
is  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  will  now  let  you  have  the 
House. 

ESTIMATES,  MANAGEMENT 
BOARD  OF  CABINET 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  estimates  of  the 
Management  Board  begin  on  page  G19.  We 
start  on  page  G20  with  vote  501,  item  1. 
The  minister  has  an  opening  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  am 
not  noted  for  wasting  the  time  of  this  House 
with  unnecessary  speeches  and  I  considered 
not  making  any  opening  remarks  in  order  to 
allow  maximum  time  for  questions.  However, 
I  recall  an  experience  in  last  year's  estimates 
when  several  members  noted  that  they  didn't 
have  an  adequate  understanding  of  what  my 
ministry  was  all  about.  In  order  to  assist 
in  this  regard  then,  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  provide  some  background  for  the 
members. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Does  the  minister  have  a  copy 
of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  have  one  for  the 
hon.  member  in  a  moment,  if  it  isn't  already 
over  there. 

It  may  be  faster  to  review  briefly  my  min- 
istry's programs  and  some  of  our  main  initia- 
tives, thus  avoiding  possible  confusion  and 
wasted  time.  This  ministry  is  one  which 
focuses  internally  on  the  government.  It's 
composed  of  two  agencies,  the  Management 
Board  secretariat  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Management  Board,  as  you  should  know,  is 
a  committee  of  cabinet  with  powers  and 
duties  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet  Act,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  back  of  the  briefing  book  which 
we  provided.  The  board  does  not  decide  on 
what  programs  are  to  be  carried  out.  This 
is  th?  responsibility  of  the  ministry,  the  Policy 
and  Priorities  Board  and  cabinet  itself,  nor 
does  it  decide  what  revenues  are  to  be 
achieved  or  the  overall  level  of  expenditures. 
In  this,  cabinet  is  served  by  the  Treasury. 
The  board  is  responsible,  in  summary,  for 
policies  and  procedures  which  seek  to  have 
these  programs  delivered  in  as  effective  a 
manner  as  possible  and  with  as  much  effi- 
ciency as  can  be  achieved,  and  it  has  powers 
to  approve  such  matters  as  expenditure  levels 
and  organizations  in  this  regard. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  the  other 
hand  is  responsible  for  policies  regarding  the 
management  of  people.   I  am  sure  you  will 


agree  that  of  all  of  our  resources  for  the 
delivery  of  services,  material,  funds  and  peo- 
ple, this  last  resource,  our  public  servants, 
is  the  most  critical.  Without  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  our  staff,  other  resources  cannot  be 
effective.  Management  of  people  is  a  sensi- 
tive and  difficult  task  at  best  and  particularly 
now,  in  a  time  of  restraint,  when  it  is  easy 
for  morale  to  decline. 

The  actual  responsibility  for  people  man- 
agement rests  with  the  individual  ministries 
and  their  deputy  ministers  but  the  frame- 
work to  support  their  actions  and  to  ensure 
fairness  and  equity  across  our  public  service 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  commission.  The 
hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Ms. 
Bryden)  noted  last  year  in  the  general  govern- 
ment committee  that  it  was  hard  to  determine 
the  funding  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
She  appeared  concerned  that  our  emphasis 
was  on  the  management  of  things  and  not 
people. 

In  the  estimates  before  us,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  fund  is  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Similarly,  the  largest  portion  of 
the  staff  is  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
If  we  ignore  vote  501,  item  4,  the  contingen- 
cies item  which  is  not  for  the  operations  of 
the  ministry,  about  $6.25  million  or  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  in  these  estimates  are 
for  the  commission.  Similarly,  as  is  indicated, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  staff  are  on  the  com- 
mission side.  In  fact,  as  you  will  see,  the 
majority  of  the  individual  activities  or  items 
are  related  to  the  personnel  side. 

Last  fall  comments  were  made  that  the  re- 
structuring of  the  votes  and  items  from  year 
to  year  made  it  hard  to  follow  changes  in 
expenditure  levels.  Of  course,  these  changes 
can  and  will  occur  as  the  nature  and  emphasis 
of  our  activities  change.  However,  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  the  estimates  before 
us  today  are  unchanged  from  those  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended,  although,  as  noted  in 
the  briefing  book  provided  to  the  leaders  and 
critics  across  the  floor,  we  made  two  minor 
shifts  in  funds  which  were  reflected  back  into 
last  year's  figures  in  the  material  before  you. 

The  programs  and  activities  of  the  ministry 
are  straightforward.  We  will  be  reviewing 
them,  so  I  won't  discuss  them  individually. 
However,  activity  501-4,  contingencies,  was 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  last  fall  and 
I  should  explain  it.  We  are  continuing  the 
practice  started  in  the  1976-77  estimates  by 
establishing  a  contingency  fund  for  1978-79. 
This  fund  is  to  make  provision  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  in  1978-79  of  changes  to  salaries 
and  related  employee  benefits  for  the  govern- 
ment employees. 
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The  comparison  between  the  contingency 
funds  for  1978-79  and  1977-78  shows  that 
the  current  year's  provision  of  $99  million  is 
almost  $21  million  higher  than  last  year.  This 
stems  primarily  from  two  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  the  situation  of  the  two  years  in- 
volved. The  first,  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  fund  by  $52  million,  concerns 
the  January  1978  bargaining  unit  negotia- 
tions. These  were  not  completed  early  enough 
to  permit  us  to  locate  the  additional  1978-79 
costs  in  the  estimates  of  the  ministries  which 
will  ultimately  incur  those  costs.  Therefore, 
unlike  1977-78,  when  the  negotiations  were 
finalized  much  earlier,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  this  expense  in  the  1978-79  con- 
tingency fund. 

The  other  prime  factor  which  made  this 
year's  basic  situation  different  from  last  year's 
was  that  in  1977-78,  contingencies  contained 
$27  million  for  the  federal-provincial  recipro- 
cal sales  tax  agreement  and  for  the  youth 
employment  program.  In  1978-79,  these  ex- 
penses will  occur,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
show  them  in  the  specific  votes  and  items  of 
the  operating  ministries.  This  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  this  year's  amount  by  $27  million 
in  these  estimates  before  you. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  changes, 
funds  were  provided  in  the  1977-78  contin- 
gency fund  to  cover  an  extra  day  beyond  the 
normal  26  pay  periods  and  for  minor  costs 
of  converting  contract  staff  to  classified  staff 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  manpower  con- 
trol policy.  It  was  not  necessary  to  provide 
for  either  of  these  actions  in  the  1978-79 
funds.  As  the  hon.  members  know,  a  new 
manpower  policy  was  introduced  in  the  House 
on  April  16,  1977,  when  a  paper  on  that 
subject  was  tabled.  Since  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  efforts,  I  would  like  to 
review  it  here. 

The  new  manpower  control  system  is  com- 
posed of  three  elements:  an  annual  salary  and 
wage  dollar  control,  a  classified  staffing  con- 
trol and  a  staffing  information  system.  The 
first  element,  the  control  of  the  total  annual 
dollar  amount  of  each  ministry's  salaries  and 
wages  standard  accounts  control  the  total 
cost  of  employees.  That  includes  classified 
staff,  unclassified  staff,  other  Crown  employees 
and  even  temporary  help.  This  will  meet  the 
requirement  that  the  control  be  comprehen- 
sive and  it  has  been  brought  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  fiscal  year. 

The  second  element,  the  classified  staffing 
control,  has  been  established.  As  explained  in 
that  introductory  paper  of  last  year,  this  sets 
a  ceiling  on  the  total  long-term  salary  com- 
mitments that  each  ministry  can  make.  Minis- 
tries will  now  have  the  freedom  to  change 


the  job  mix  within  the  classified  service,  as 
long  as  the  net  impact  of  these  changes  does 
not  exceed  their  classified  structured  ceiling. 

[12:00] 

In  setting  these  initial  ceilings  for  each 
ministry,  all  full-time  continuous  public  serv- 
ice jobs  are  identified  as  appropriate  to  the 
classified  service.  The  ministries  whose  ceil- 
ings have  been  established  are  now  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  the  classified  service 
any  such  positions  which  were  at  a  different 
class. 

The  third  element,  the  staffing  information 
system,  was  introduced  in  January  1977  and 
provides  information  for  each  ministry  on 
the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  each 
staff  categoy;  that  is  classified,  unclassified, 
including  temporary  help,  and  other  Crown 
employees.  The  monthly  reports  show  a  snap- 
shot head  count  of  employees  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  As  mentioned  by  the  Treasurer 
in  his  1978  budget,  this  new  system  is  based 
on  a  dollar  control  of  manpower,  with  its 
emphasis  on  cost  control  rather  than  on 
numbers  of  civil  servants. 

When  changing  any  system  there  are  some 
anomalies  or  misunderstandings  which  should 
be  cleared  up.  On  March  14  a  question  was 
directed  to  the  Treasurer  which  basically 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  complement  and  staff  strength.  The 
technique  we  had  been  using,  until  introduc- 
ing the  new  manpower  control  system  which 
I  just  reviewed,  was  complement  control. 

The  complement  assigned  to  a  ministry 
represented  the  number  of  full-time  con- 
tinuous places  it  was  allowed  to  fill.  If  all 
positions  were  filled,  the  number  of  staff  or 
staff  strength  of  full-time  continuous  staff 
would  provide  the  same  figures.  However, 
staff  are  continuously  retiring  or  leaving  our 
employment  for  other  reasons,  and  thus  some 
complement  places  were  vacant  while  re- 
placements were  being  recruited.  Thus,  staff 
strength  was  traditionally  lower  than  com- 
plement. 

Up  to  the  most  recent  restraints  on  staff 
it  was  complement  or  entitlement  which  was 
being  reduced.  Ministries  responded  by 
rational  decisions  to  actively  manage  their 
vacancy  rates  and  thus  were  able  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  manpower  reductions. 
They  were  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that  our 
turnover  rate  has  been  declining  recently. 
Whereas  in  the  past  about  12  per  cent  of 
our  staff  left  each  year,  we  anticipate  that 
only  about  eight  per  cent  will  leave  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  net  effect  of  these  two  factors  is 
that    the    complement    reduction    of    4,200 
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served  towards  achieving  a  real  reduction 
of  1,988  full-time,  continuous  employees, 
of  which  1,792  were  civil  servants.  As  I  said, 
our  new  emphasis  is  on  salary  dollar  control, 
which  will  also  allow  fuller  control  of  part- 
time  and  seasonal  staff  on  contract.  Our  aim 
in  all  such  exercises  must  be  on  controlling 
the  cost  of  salary  and  benefits.  Control  simply 
on  numbers  is  not  an  answer  in  itself. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  mention  here 
three  small  changes  in  the  structure  of  all 
estimates  for  1978-79.  These,  we  hope,  will 
make  them  more  informative  to  this  House 
while  at  the  same  time  improving  our  control. 

The  first  change  relates  to  the  salary  dollar 
element  of  the  new  manpower  policy.  Costs 
for  temporary  help  which  formerly  were 
budgeted  under  the  services  standard  account 
will  now  fall  under  the  category  of  salaries 
and  wages.  This  is  logical  as  the  new  man- 
power policy,  as  I  said,  emphasizes  staff 
levels  in  terms  of  salary  and  wage  dollars 
rather  than  numbers.  We  feel  temporary  help 
is  essentially  an  element  of  staff  and  in 
budgeting  such  costs  as  part  of  salaries  and 
wages  we  would,  in  effect,  be  bringing  them 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  manpower  control 
package. 

The  second  change  involves  the  budgeting 
for  unfunded  liability  payments  into  the 
Public  Services  Superannuation  Fund.  Rather 
than  having  these  costs  absorbed  by  the 
budget  of  Government  Services  only,  as  had 
been  the  case  up  to  now,  we  decided  it 
would  be  more  informative  to  allocate  them 
to  individual  votes  and  items  of  the  em- 
ploying ministries  in  order  to  show  the  full 
cost  of  employee  benefits  for  each  program 
and  activity. 

Third,  clarification  of  accounting  procedures 
now  requires  that  chargeback  recoveries  from 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions  operating 
outside  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  must 
be  credited  on  a  gross  base  to  revenues  rather 
than  being  shown  as  a  recovery  under  the 
chargeback  activity.  It  will  therefore  be  noted 
that  certain  1978-79  chargeback  programs 
in  this  and  other  ministries  may  record  a 
small  increase  in  the  net  appropriation  in- 
volved. The  net  effect  for  the  province  re- 
mains unchanged  since  that  increase  will  be 
offset  by  increased  revenues. 

This  government  has  been  and  is  com- 
mitted to  restraint  and  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  we  continued  the  strategy  of  intense 
monitoring  of  expenditures.  Our  goal  was  to 
retain  the  overall  actual  spending  within 
original  budget  limits.  In  fact,  the  Manage- 
ment Board  secretariat,  working  in  co- 
operation with  all  the  ministries  of  govern- 
ment, was  able  to  pinpoint  areas  of  savings 


in  1977-78  sufficient  not  only  to  offset  the 
additional  unanticipated  expenditures  which 
became  necessary  during  the  year  but  in 
addition  to  reduce  the  overall  expenditure 
total. 

One  of  the  expenditure  reductions  involved 
which  was  announced  last  September  was  an 
$8.5  million  reduction  in  total  unexpended 
salaries  and  wages  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1977-78  fiscal  year.  Each  ministry  was  given 
a  monthly  target  reduction  in  salaries  and 
wages  to  achieve  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

This  saving  in  salaries  and  wages  results 
in  a  reduction  of  manpower  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  a  full  year  basis,  this  should 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  about  2,300  man- 
years  or  about  2.7  per  cent.  This  particular 
reduction  was  in  salary  dollar  terms  in  line 
with  the  new  policy  and  thus  was  not  limited 
to  the  classified  service. 

In  achieving  such  reductions,  maximum 
advantage  is  taken  of  attrition.  Thus,  key  job 
vacancies  can  be  filled  but  the  impact  on 
individual  employees  is  minimized.  Obviously, 
savings  at  the  higher  level  affect  fewer  em- 
ployees than  savings  at  the  lower  level.  In 
order  to  continue  our  reduction  in  senior 
executive  positions  in  the  government,  and  to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  whole  units,  a 
reduction  of  three  per  cent  or  25  positions 
was  applied  across  the  province.  Combined 
with  a  similar  reduction  the  previous  year, 
this  means  a  total  reduction  of  approximately 
10  per  cent  in  our  senior  positions  since  1975. 

The  other  major  thrust  of  our  efforts  to  en- 
sure appropriate  funding  for  the  programs 
established  is  managing  by  results  or  MBR. 
Management  Board,  with  the  co-operation  of 
all  ministries,  introduced  an  MBR  approach 
to  government  program  management  in  1973. 
Our  effort  to  date  has  been  concentrated  on 
developing  a  results-oriented  management  sys- 
tem which,  while  focusing  primarily  on  re- 
sults, is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
courage efficiency,  ensure  accountability,  and 
maintain  control. 

Under  the  MBR  approach,  the  ministry,  in 
conjunction  with  Management  Board,  deter- 
mines in  quantifiable  terms  the  end  results 
to  be  achieved  for  a  particular  client  group  by 
a  program  with  approved  financial  and  man- 
power resource  allocations.  During  the  year, 
the  ministry  monitors  the  actual  results,  re- 
ports these  results  to  Management  Board  and 
institutes  corrective  action  where  necessary  to 
ensure  the  programs  remain  on  track.  Where 
planned  results  are  not  being  achieved,  the 
ministry  may  be  required  to  discuss  with 
Management   Board   its   approved   corrective 
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action,    in  which   case   a   special   review  and 
presentation   is   arranged  for  the   board. 

We  have  made  encouraging  progress  in  im- 
proving output  measurement  techniques. 
While  inevitably  various  efficiency  measures 
and  result  indicators  still  require  improve- 
ment, we  are  better  able  to  determine  if  the 
relationship  between  results  and  resources  rep- 
resents an  efficient  use  of  the  personnel  and 
funds  available.  Year-to-year  comparisons  will 
become  possible  in  order  to  determine  trends 
in  productivity.  This  is  not  a  small  or  isolated 
action.  Management  Board  has  enlisted  the 
active  support  of  all  deputy  ministers  in  ex- 
tending the  MBR  approach  to  all  levels  of 
management  within  the  ministries. 

At  present,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Ontario 
budg-t  is  covered  'by  the  MBR  approach  and 
ministries  have  submitted  firm  plans  to  in- 
crease this  percentage  over  the  next  year.  The 
information  being  developed  in  this  regard 
lends  itself  in  many  cases  to  use  in  the  appli- 
cation of  zero-base  budgeting,  a  technique  of 
which  I  am  sure  hon.  members  are  aware. 

The  Management  Board  secretariat  has 
studied  the  application  of  the  zero-base  bud- 
geting technique  in  other  jurisdictions  and 
has  made  the  results  of  our  findings  available 
to  the  operating  ministries.  ZBB  complements 
the  MBR  system  already  in  place  within  the 
government  and  provides  a  rational  frame- 
work for  establishing  funding  priorities.  The 
decision  on  the  method  of  and  phasing  of 
implementation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividual ministries,  although  we  can  provide 
technical  assistance.  A  number  of  ministries 
have  either  undertaken  pilot  studies  or  plan 
to  do  so  shortly. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  area  which  has 
come  under  discussion  in  this  House  and  de- 
serves some  comment:  the  procedure  for  pass- 
ing and  publishing  Management  Board  orders 
and  special  warrants.  Section  5  of  the  Man- 
agement Board  of  Cabinet  Act  provides: 
"Where  an  appropriation  is  exhausted  or  a 
sufficient  amount  was  not  provided  and  the 
public  interest  or  the  urgent  requirements 
of  the  public  service  necessitate  further  pay- 
ments, the  board,  upon  the  report  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  ministry  concerned  .  .  .  may  make 
an  order  authorizing  payments  to  be  made 
against  such  amounts  as  it  considers  proper." 
As  you  know,  Management  Board  orders 
are  now  tabled  in  the  Legislature  with  the 
Treasurer's  quarterly  financial  reports  and 
with  the  year-end  financial  report.  In  1977- 
78,  by  a  more  intensified  use  of  supplementary 
estimates,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber and,  more  important,  the  dollar  amount  df 
MBOs  considerably.  Up  to  April  4— and  I 
stress  here  that  the  books  are  still  open,  so 


these  numbers  could  go  up  a  little— we  had 
approved  57  MBOs  as  opposed  to  111  in  total 
in  1976-77,  with  a  dollar  value  net  of  off- 
setting savings  of  $22  million  as  opposed  to 
$159  million  in  1976-77. 

A  special  warrant  is  an  order  under  section 
4  of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet  Act, 
signed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  of  an  urgent  nature  for 
which  no  appropriation  exists,  and  is  permis- 
sible only  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. It  differs  from  a  Management  Board 
order  primarily  in  that  a  Management  Board 
order  may  only  increase  the  spending  level 
of  an  appropriation  which  already  exists, 
whereas  the  special  warrant  has  the  effect  of 
creating  a  new  appropriation. 

Special  warrants  are  only  used  when  urgent 
situations  arise  which  cannot  be  delayed  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  During 
1977-78  three  special  warrants  of  an  urgent 
nature  were  approved  when  the  Legislature 
was  not  in  session;  and  they  had  a  dollar 
value  of  $6.1  million.  These  were  tabled  in 
this  House  on  June  28,  1977,  and  I  need  not 
review  them  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  matters  I  felt 
I  should  cover.  After  my  friends  across  the 
floor  have  made  their  remarks,  I  suggest  we 
proceed  activity  by  activity  in  the  estimates 
as  is  our  usual  practice. 

I  will  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  by  re- 
peating my  remark  of  last  year.  Speaking  for 
the  government,  I  want  to  say  that  Ontario 
is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  and  dedicated 
bodv  of  public  servants.  Despite  the  program 
of  financial  restraint  which  we  have  had  to 
impose,  the  work  of  these  men  and  women 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  pride. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  and  take  part  in  the  consideration  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Management  Board.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  was  given  the  priv- 
ilege by  this  caucus  of  becoming  the  new 
critic  of  the  Management  Board.  I  was  hoping 
at  that  time  I  would  have  at  least  a  few  weeks 
to  go  over  any  details  which  are  necessary  to 
be  reviewed  so  that  the  critic  might  make  a 
good  and  comprehensive  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  party.  Having  had  only  two  or  three 
days  and  having  never  heard  very  much  from 
the  minister  in  the  two  or  three  years  I  have 
been  in  the  House,  it  has  been  rather  difficult 
to  get  as  much  information  as  I  wanted  for 
these  debates.  I  don't  want  the  minister  to 
think  he  is  going  to  get  off  easy  and  I  don't 
want  him  to  think  he  is  going  to  be  ques- 
tioned. I  just  want  him  to  be  prepared  for 
the  next  estimates  where  I  intend  to  do  a 
much  better  job. 
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First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  see 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  as  that  of  a  person  who  over- 
sees, much  like  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
of  the  day.  It  is  not  his  sole  function  just  to 
shuffle  paper  and  to  issue  special  warrants, 
and  Management  Board  orders,  as  he  calls 
them,  so  that  more  moneys  can  be  expended. 
That  is  not  his  only  function.  He  has  another 
function  and  a  much  more  important  func- 
tion, that  is,  to  assist  in  the  pruning  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  government,  which  is  one 
that  has  brought  before  the  Legislature  bud- 
gets in  the  last  four  or  five  years  with  deficits 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

There  are  many  ways  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  can  exercise  his  influence 
over  other  cabinet  ministers  and  there  are 
many  suggestions  he  should  be  able  to  make 
so  that  their  expenditures  aren't  as  great  and 
don't  increase  from  year  to  year.  Having  sat 
in  the  Legislature  now  for  nearly  three  years, 
I  can't  recall  many  public  statements  or  any 
at  all  on  curtailing  programs.  If  the  minister 
does  have  copies  of  public  statements  where 
he  has  asked  for  the  curtailing  of  certain  pro- 
grams of  different  ministries,  which  he  felt 
were  not  necessary,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  them. 

It  especially  bothers  me  when  different 
ministries  send  out  weekly  or  bi-monthly  re- 
ports with  pictures  of  ministers,  especially 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Somehow,  for  some  reason,  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions (Mr.  Snow)  always  seems  to  get  his 
picture  in  these  bi-monthly  reports.  I  am  not 
really  sure  if  this  is  necessary.  I  think  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions is  also  guilty  of  sending  out  reports 
where  somehow  for  some  reason  there  is  a 
smiling  picture  of  the  minister,  the  member 
for  St.  Antdrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman) 
on  the  front  cover. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  allows  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  to  send  out  those  recipes  at  a 
time  when  this  government,  at  least,  so  it 
inarms  us,  is  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  cutting  expenditures  and  of  actively  par- 
ticipating in  restraints.  Yet  he  allows  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  to  send  out  these  thousands  of 
recipes,  as  he  does,  I  believe,  once  or  twice 
a  month.  I  wish  the  minister  would  look  into 
that  and  see  if  it's  necessary  for  these  recipes 
to  be  sent  out.  I  don't  think  I  need  recipes 
about  raspberry  jam,  to  tell  the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
the  sunset  law.  I  don't  think  the  Chairman  of 


Management  Board  made  any  remarks  in  his 
opening  statements  concerning  the  sunset  law, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  because  of  the 
activity  that  this  subject  has  generated  in  this 
Legislature.  We  know  that  even  some  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  actively  pursued  the 
idea  of  the  sunset  law. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  when  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  S.  Smith)  asked  for  support  of 
a  resolution  that  a  sunset  law  be  enacted  I 
believe  it  was  our  friends  across  the  floor,  the 
government  of  the  day,  who  stood  and 
blocked  the  vote,  therefore  not  adopting  the 
resolution  and  the  principle  of  sunset  on  the 
many  hundreds— we  think  there  are  350,  there 
could  be  more— of  boards  and  commissions 
that  we  have  operating  in  this  province  today. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board,  a  person  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  financial  flow  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  stand  and  support  the  sunset 
law,  which  would  enable  him  to  grasp  hold 
of  the  situation  of  just  how  many  boards  and 
commissions  there  are,  what  their  expendi- 
tures are  and  what  they  are  doing  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  sounds  like  political  pat- 
ronage. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  could  be  a  good  reason. 
I  wonder  if  the  minister,  when  he  has  a 
chance  to  respond,  could  possibly  answer 
those  questions.  I  don't  want  him  to  answer 
to  this  Legislature  and  say  the  reason  that 
sunset  law  was  not  adopted  by  this  govern- 
ment and  the  reason  we're  not  doing  very 
much  about  it  right  now  is  because  his  gov- 
ernment has  established  an  internal  committee 
—and  I  believe  the  committee  members  are 
the  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Wiseman),  the 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker)— 

Mr.  Grande:  The  hon.  minister  from 
Lanark. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  old  army  ritual  is  you 
have  sunset  retreat. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —yes,  the  minister  from 
Lanark,  right,  and  the  former  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  MacBeth). 

I  believe  the  government  has  charged 
these  three  gentlemen  with  carrying  on  an 
internal  audit  to  seek  and  to  find  out  "ust 
how  many  boards  we  have,  exactlv  what 
these  boards  do  and  what  they  cost  us. 

My  question  to  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  is  why  are  they  doing  it  inter- 
nally? Why  is  not  a  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature carrying  on  this  task?  Exactly  what 
does  the  government  have  to  hide?  Are  you 
afraid  that  you're  going  tc   be  embarrassed; 
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that  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  boards 
and  commissions  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
and  you  don't  know  what  they  are  doing; 
that  this  will  be  exposed?  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  a  committee  of  this  Legislature 
exposing  boards  which  no  longer  need  to  be 
in  existence?  There  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  investigation  into  boards  and  com- 
missions is  being  done  internally  and  in  a 
hushed-up  manner  and  away  from  public 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  terrible. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  would  also  like  to  make 
comments  on  zero-base  budgeting.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  stated  near  the  end  of  his 
remarks  that  they  have  looked  seriously  into 
zero-base  budgeting  and  that  they  are  en- 
couraging other  ministries  to  accept  and  to 
adopt  this  policy.  One  thing  that  is  very 
important  with  zero-base  budgeting  and  one 
thing  that  is  very  necessary  if  we  are  ever 
to  control  the  expenditures  of  the  ministries 
and  if  we  are  ever  to  do  it  in  a  fashion  that 
is  not  ruthless,  is  that  the  minister  must 
adopt  a  system  whereby  managers  and 
assistant  deputy  ministers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments are  allowed  to  carry  over  some  of 
their  budget. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board-I  don't  think  I  saw 
it  in  his  statements— exactly  how  much  of 
the  expenditures  for  1976-77  was  done  in 
March  and  April  of  that  year?  I've  got  the 
feeling  that  it's  been  done  as  it  has  been 
done  in  all  the  previous  years,  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  March  and  April  of  some  minis- 
tries are  as  high  as  18  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  and  sometimes  higher.  How  can  you 
call  that  good  financial  management? 

The  reason  this  happens  is  because  the 
managers  of  the  departments,  the  assistant 
deputies,  the  deputies  and  even  the  minis- 
ters are  scared  to  death  that  if  they  don't 
spend  every  penny  they  get  from  the  gov- 
ernment they  won't  get  as  much  the  year 
after  and  this  will  go  on  forever  and  they 
will  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Under  no  conditions  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  allow  such  high  expenditures 
in  the  final  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
That's  not  management  of  funds.  That's 
spending  so  you  can  get  more.  Finally,  I 
just  want  to  know  why  you  don't  allow  the 
managers  to  carry  over  part  of  their 
budgets? 

I  must  confess  that  I  don't  know  many  of 
the  civil  servants  in  this  ministry.  I  hope  to 
get  to  know  them  a  little  better  so  that  I 
can  become  a  better  critic  of  the  Manage- 


ment Board.  Also,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if,  in  the  future,  he  could  maybe 
take  special  pains  to  make  sure  that  I  get 
a  copy  of  his  statements  before  he  reads 
them  in  the  House,  since  I  am  going  to  be 
his  critic. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  many  statements  do 
you  make  a  year,  Jim? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
minister  has  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of 
being  able  to  smooth  things  out  and  lull 
everybody  to  sleep.  I  think  I  had  a  better 
idea  of  what  the  Management  Board  was— 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  are  making  a  good  job 
of  it  too. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —before  he  read  his  state- 
ment; but  that  notwithstanding  I  thank  the 
hon.  minister  for  listening  and— 

Mr.  Hodgson:  If  only  your  partners  would 
go  to  sleep  too. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —I  look  forward  to  his  re- 
marks and  I  will  be  questioning  him  later  on. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  my  col- 
league from  Essex  South,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  enter  the  debate  on  the  estimates 
of  the  Management  Board  as  a  critic  for  my 
party.  For  so  many  years  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  has  been 
critic  and  has  done  such  an  outstanding  job. 

Yesterday,  the  minister  read  in  the  House 
a  statement  on  an  anti-inflation  program 
which  has  been  phased  out  as  related  to  the 
civil  service  in  Ontario.  I  think  what  the 
government  told  us  was  that  the  restraint 
imposed  on  civil  service  wages  in  Ontario 
has  somehow  contributed  to  contain  the 
spiralling  inflation  in  Ontario.  The  minister 
didn't  give  us  the  figures  of  what  was  the 
impact  of  the  wage  savings  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  on  the  total  budget  and 
what  was  the  impact  on  inflation  as  a  total. 
[12:30] 

From  the  opening  statement  of  the  minis- 
ter today  we  understand  that  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  last  year  there  was  a  reduction  of 
$8.5  million  in  total  unexpended  salaries  and 
wages  for  the  remainder  of  the  1977  and 
1978  fiscal  year;  I  think  that  that's  not  very 
much  if  we  consider  the  total  budget  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Looking  at  the  figures 
of  the  inflation  we  have  now  in  Canada  and 
in  Ontario— which  is  much  higher  than  ex- 
pected, the  figure  is  around  nine  per  cent— 
I  don't  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  action 
undertaken  by  the  government  two  years  ago 
we  had  any  impact  at  all  in  tying  the  civil 
service  of  Ontario  to  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram of  the  federal  government  of  Ottawa.  I 
think  that  it  was  a  wrong  decision,  like  the 
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decision  made  by  the  federal  government, 
because  we  said  at  that  time  that  the  anti- 
inflation  program  wouldn't  serve  any  purpose 
at  all,  and  in  fact  two-and-a-half  years  after 
the  program  was  introduced,  we  have  higher 
unemployment  and  higher  inflation  in  Ontario 
and  in  Canada. 

Apart  from  that,  what  the  minister  said 
yesterday  was  a  word  of  warning  to  the  civil 
service  of  Ontario,  because  that's  what  his 
statement  amounted  to.  He  said,  "Now  that 
the  program  is  phased  out,  the  civil  service 
should  restrict  itself  and  should  not  ask  for 
unreasonable  wage  increases."  I  think  that 
the  whole  statement  yesterday  was  in  a  way 
an  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
civil  service  of  this  province  because,  I  am 
sure  the  civil  servants  of  this  province  are 
not  unreasonable  people;  they  won't  go  out 
on  strike  and  block  the  ministries  and  the 
Crown  corporations  and  the  agencies  of  this 
province  just  for  the  sake  of  asking  unreason- 
able wage  increases.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
responsible  civil  service  and  if  the  minister 
has  faith  in  collective  bargaining,  as  he  stated 
yesterday,  then  he  must  have  faith  in  the 
civil  service  because  they  really  don't  need 
at  this  time  a  word  of  warning.  They  have 
been  satisfied  for  two  years  and  I  think  they 
have  acted  responsibly. 

The  minister  said  yesterday  that  we  con^ 
tinue  to  endorse  the  principle  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  public  sector  but  it  is 
when  an  impasse  is  reached  at  the  bargaining 
table  that  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  public  and  private  sector  become  clear. 
Then  he  suggested  that  at  some  point  there 
is  the  possibility  that  binding  arbitration  may 
become  necessary.  I  think  we  should  discard 
that  because  as  I  said  before,  we  have  a  very 
reasonable  and  very  responsible  public  serv- 
ice. If  we  really  believe  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  then  we  have  to  rely  on  both 
parties,  the  public  service  and  the  government 
in  order  to  have  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
contract  problems  that  may  arise  during  the 
negotiations. 

In  the  statement  made  yesterday,  the  minis- 
ter insisted  once  again,  as  he  did  today,  that 
the  restraint  program  is  necessary  and  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  public  servants  in  Ontario.  I  may  have 
the  figures  wrong— and  the  minister  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong— but,  if  we  look  at  the 
figures  for  previous  years,  the  total  comple- 
ment was  69,325  in  1973,  70,778  in  1974, 
69,081  in-  1975,  and  a  forecast  66,537  in  1976. 
But  in  the  1977  budget,  we  could  see  that  as 
of  December  31,  1976,  we  had  63,210  classi- 
fied staff,  14,811  unclassified  staff  and  2,704 
Crown  employees,  for  a  total  of  80,725. 


When  we  go  to  the  1978  budget,  we  see 
that  the  public  service  strength  in  Ontario  as 
of  December  31,  1977,  was  63,316  classified 
staff  as  opposed  to  63,210  at  December  31, 
1976;  the  unclassified  staff  was  15,205  as 
opposed  to  14,811  in  1976;  and  the  Crown 
employees  numbered  2,663  as  opposed  to 
2,704;  for  a  total  of  81,184. 

When  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
says  in  his  statement  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  1,988  full-time,  continuous  em- 
ployees, of  which  1,792  were  civil  servants, 
I  really  don't  understand  where  that  figure 
comes  from. 

I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the  minister,  be- 
cause I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  best  serve 
the  interests  of  Ontario  only  by  reducing 
the  staff  of  the  ministries.  If  the  staff  is 
needed  to  provide  services  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  then  we  should  have  the  necessary 
staff. 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  just  contract  them  out. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
cite  as  a  small  example  an  experience  that 
occurred  to  me  last  Wednesday  when  I  was 
at  my  constituency  office.  One  of  my  con- 
stituents came  to  see  me  and  said  that  he  had 
made  an  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  to  convert  his 
driver's  licence  from  the  number  one  category, 
I  believe,  to  the  D  category,  the  new  classifi- 
cation that  has  been  adopted.  He  applied  in 
August  1977  and  he  has  been  phoning  the 
ministry  continually  since  then;  they  keep 
saying  they  are  short  of  staff.  That's  from 
August  1977  to  April  1978.  Probably  this  is 
a  minor  case,  but  what  is  important  is  that 
this  particular  person  needs  the  licence  in 
order  to  work  and  to  produce  for  our  society. 
By  curtailing  the  productivity  of  the  civil 
service,  we  are  preventing  a  worker  in  our 
society  from  being  helpful,  from  producing 
more  revenue  for  the  government  of  Ontario 
and  Canada.  I  would  like  an  explanation,  be- 
cause this  seems  to  me  quite  a  complex  way 
of  computing  the  civil  service  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Also,  I  think  that  we  are  using  a  very 
large  number  of  people  in  the  civil  service 
who  are  not  permanent  staff,  but  who  are 
on  a  temporary  basis.  Therefore  while  they 
do  the  same  work  and  the  same  job  as  the 
other  staff,  they  don't  enjoy  the  same  benefits. 
I  don't  have  the  figures  with  me,  because 
as  I  said  before,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I've  dealt  with  the  budget  of  Management 
Board  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
the  manpower  control  monthly  report.  The 
last  time  I  attended  the  debates  of  this 
ministry  was  in  November  1977,  if  I  recall 
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correctly,  but  at  that  time  we  still  didn't 
have  a  monthly  report. 

According  to  the  individual  cases  and  the 
people  who  have  been  contacted,  we  see  a 
high  number  of  people  who  are  employed 
on  a  temporary  basis,  but  who  are  not  casual 
or  GO  temporaries,  and  who  don't  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  as  the  other  workers.  I  think 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  it  helps  the 
government  to  show  that  we  are  reducing 
the  number  of  civil  servants  while,  in  fact, 
these  employees,  although  they  don't  show 
on  the  payroll,  do  show  in  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  ministries.  While  that  may  be 
expedient  for  the  government,  it's  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  in  that 
category.  I  think  the  government  should  re- 
view that  practice. 

Also,  I'm  suspicious  of  the  figures  that  we 
have  been  getting  from  the  government  on 
total  employment  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  government  is  re- 
lying heavily  on  the  private  sector  and 
despite  the  government  using  this  rhetoric 
day  after  day,  what  comes  out  of  the  govern- 
ment document  is  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  1978  all  the  forecasts  are  that 
we  have  to  rely  on  the  civil  service  for  the 
growth  of  employment  in  the  next  years.  In 
fact,  I  should  mention  at  this  point  a  report 
issued  by  the  Treasury  ministry,  entitled,  A 
Long-Term  Projection  of  Ontario's  Industrial 
Development  Pattern. 

[12:45] 

The  report  points  out  that  in  1961,  in  the 
various  branches  of  our  economy,  30.7  per 
cent  of  the  labour  force  in  Ontario  was 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  By 
the  mid-70s,  that  proportion  will  fall  to  24.6 
per  cent.  The  report  predicts  that  by  1985 
only  20.1  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force 
will  be  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  By 
1995,  which  is  only  17  years  from  now,  it 
goes  down  to  16  per  cent.  What  that  means 
for  the  economy  of  the  province  is  that  we 
have  to  create  jobs  somewhere  else. 

Where  will  the  growth  of  employment  be 
for  the  next  two  decades,  according  to  the 
Treasurer's  report?  This  is  very  ironic.  The 
Treasury  ministry  predicts  that  much  of  it 
will  be  in  the  government  sector,  in  public 
administration  and  defence.  During  the  1970s, 
while  manufacturing  employment  has  stag- 
nated, government  employment  has  grown  by 
6.6  per  cent  per  year.  Over  the  next  two 
decades,  the  report  predicts,  the  government 
sector  will  continue  to  grow  by  three  per  cent 
a  year.  By  1995,  government  employment  will 
comprise  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total— half  as 
much   as   the  manufacturing   sector.   As   you 


know,  Mr.  Minister,  this  totals  200,000  peo- 
ple in  Ontario. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  explain  this?  It  is  fine 
for  you  to  come  in  front  of  us  and  say  that 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  our  expenditures,  we 
are  restraining  ourselves  from  expanding  the 
civil  service,  we  are  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  which  is  very  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
minister  was  more  accurate  yerterday  when 
he  said  that  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Ontario's  spending  increase  will  be  reduced, 
rather  than  today  when  he  said  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  reduced.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  expenditures  in  the  province  from 
$4.21  billion  in  1969-70  to  $14.50  billion. 

That  progression  has  not  been  stopped  by 
the  savings  of  $8  million  in  wages  which  were 
unexpended  in  last  year's  budget.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  the  emphasis  of  the  government 
should  be  put  differently  on  how  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  so  that  we  can  produce  more 
wealth  and  can  provide  more  services.  By  cut- 
ting services,  by  reducing  staff,  we  are  also 
reducing  the  power  of  the  consumers;  and 
therefore,  we  are  reducing  demand  and  ws 
are  reducing  revenues.  That  is  the  situation 
we  were  confronted  with  last  year. 

This  is  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  minister  said  today  there  was  some  criti- 
cism last  year  because  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  not  prominent  in  the  estimates. 
Though  it  is  one  of  the  two  main  features 
of  the  ministry,  even  this  year  if  we  want  to 
find  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  footnotes.  I  don't  know  how 
to  solve  this,  but  since  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mision  is  so  relevant  I  think  the  minister 
should  find  a  way  to  have  the  commission 
properly    emphasized    in    his    estimates. 

The  last  remark  I  would  like  to  make  is  on 
what  is  called  the  merit  system  that  is  used 
in  order  to  have  what  the  Treasurer  defines 
as  knowledgeable  management.  Perhaps  the 
minister  could  give  us  more  information  about 
the  red-circled  employees  he  has  and  explain 
the  case  of  the  one  employee  with  the  Treas- 
ury who  had  complained  publicly  and  who 
last  week  left  the  service  in  frustration  and 
went  back  to  live  on  his  wife's  farm.  Prob- 
ably he  made  a  wise  decision. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  how  many  of 
these  situations  exist  in  the  civil  service,  and 
how  much  it  is  costing  Ontario  taxpayers. 
While  I  reserve  the  right  to  ask  more  specific 
questions  during  the  debate  on  the  estimates, 
I  want  to  thank  the  members  and  the  min- 
ister for  listening  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  I  could  reply 
briefly  in  the  nine  minutes  that  are  left  to 
some   of   the   comments    made   by   the   hon. 
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members  opposite.  First  of  all,  the  member 
for  Essex  South  was  speaking  about  reducing 
expenditures  and  suggested  that  Management 
Board  was  not  controlling  expenditures.  I 
would  direct  him  to  the  Treasurer's  third- 
quart  3r  statement  for  the  1977-78  fiscal  year, 
which  was  sometime  in  January,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  expenditure  target  of  the 
government,  as  announced  by  his  budget  in 
the  spring  of  1977,  was  going  to  be  under- 
expended  by  $92  million.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  revised  target  of  expenditure 
which  was  lower  than  the  target  which  was 
set  out  in  his  original  budget.  I  can't  give  the 
hon.  members  the  figure  as  yet  because  the 
books  do  not  close  until  next  Tuesday  on 
expenditures  from  April,  but  I  think  we  may 
exceed  that. 

I  don't  have  it  with  me,  so  I  won't  read 
it  all,  but  I  gave  a  fairly  detailed  statement 
to  the  House  last  summer  about  the  common 
misconception  that  every  ministry  tries  to 
spend  any  money  it  has  left  in  the  last  m%nth 
of  the  year.  The  last  month  of  the  year,  if  I 
can  just  say  this  very  briefly,  does  have  more 
expenditures  because  we  have  to  get  every 
bill  that  comes  in  in  March  paid  before  April 
10  or  15,  whereas  bills  that  come  in  in 
January  probably  aren't  paid  until  the  end  of 
February  perhaps.  They  go  through  various 
processes  and  may  be  delayed.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  pattern  over  the  year,  you  will 
find  there  are  higher  expenditures  shown  in 
March  every  year  and  far  lower  than  average 
expenditures  shown  in  April.  I  will  get  that 
statement  for  the  hon.  member,  and  I  think 
he  will  be  surprised.  A  lot  of  peoplt  have  had 
this  feeling  for  years,  and  in  certain  areas  it 
may  happen  but  it  does  not  happen  here.  The 
figures  are  in  that  statement  to  make  that 
pretty  clear. 

In  connection  with  the  policies,  as  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement  today,  we  do  not  run 
ministry  policies.  We  look  at  management 
practices  or  personnel  practices  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  If  the  hon.  member  is  concerned 
about  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  some  of  their  programs,  then  I  think  he 
should  properly  ask  the  minister  why  that  is 
one  of  his  priorities,  whether  it  be  recipes 
or  so  on. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister  will  spend  all 
the  money  you  give  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  look  at  management 
practices.  We  would  be  interested  to  know, 
for  instance,  if  he  produces  a  lot  more  recipes 
than  are  requested  and  has  a  lot  left  over  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  it  is  not  our  business 
—I  don't  believe  it  to  be  our  business  and,  in 
fact,  it  isn't  our  business—  to  decide  whether 


he  recommends  policies  which  are  approved 
by  cabinet  to  have  recipes  or  to  advertise 
gardening  tips  and  that  sort  of  thing;  I  must 
say  that  I  listen  to  those  on  the  weekend  and 
they  are  rather  good,  although  that  is  a  public 
service  exercise,  which  I  don't  think  he  has 
to  pay  the  radio  time  for. 

On  sunset,  the  committee  that  is  now  look- 
ing at  the  agencies,  boards  and  commissions- 
consisting  of  the  member  for  Lanark  (Mr. 
Wiseman),  who  is  the  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, the  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  others,  including  the  member 
for  Humber  (Mr.  MacBeth),  who  I  may  say 
was  Vice-Chairman  of  Management  Board 
before  he  retired  from  the  cabinet— I  suppose 
comes  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Man- 
agement Board  some  time  ago  took  a  look  at 
all  the  agencies,  boards  and  commissions  to 
categorize  those  that  are  really  extensions  of 
the  government  and  operate  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  government  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  should  be  bound  by  the  Manual  of 
Administration  which  is  produced  by  Manage- 
ment Board  and  which  sets  out  the  rules  of 
how  to  go  about  things;  and  those  that  per- 
haps are  not  quite  so  close  and  perhaps  are 
quasi-judicial  or  review  bodies— and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  members  are  aware  that  when 
Mr.  Justice  McRuer  looked  at  rights,  he 
recommended  that  for  every  licensing  body 
and  so  on  there  should  be  an  appeal  board, 
and  that  just  doubled  the  number  of  groups. 

We  were  looking  at  all  these  to  decide 
just  how  close  they  are  to  the  government 
and  how  much  they  should  be  bound  by  our 
rules.  It  was  obvious  that  some  of  them  meet 
so  infrequently  that  their  necessity  should  be 
reviewed. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Why  is  it  being  done  in- 
ternally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  question  of  sunset  has 
to  do  for  the  future,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
noticed  a  couple  of  bills  introduced  by  private 
members  of  the  House  which  are  proposing 
to  set  up  new  boards,  commissions  and  so  on 
and  don't  seem  to  have  sunset  clauses  in 
them.  I  just  make  that  observation  in  passing. 
Mr.  Mancini:  Why  is  it  being  done  in- 
ternally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  I  have- 
Mr.  Mancini:  You  didn't  answer  my  ques- 
tion about  the  internal- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Have  I  not  answered  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Why  is  the  investigation  of 
the  boards  and  commissions  being  done  in- 
ternally? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  First  of  all,  it  is  not  an 
investigation,  it  is  a  review;  and  since  these 
are  government  agencies,  it  seems  to  me  the 
government  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
reviewing  them.  I  want  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  in  all  these  groups  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  Canadian  system 
and  the  US  system. 

[1:00] 

The  great  interest  in  sunset  in  the  United 
States  is  because  in  the  federal  government— 
and  I  was  there  finding  out  about  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— they  have  literally  hundreds 
of  agencies  that  don't  report  to  anybody. 
They  have  been  set  up  by  Congress.  They 
don't  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare.  They 
are  just  out  there  someplace.  They  have  been 
set  up,  they  are  automatically  funded  and 
nobody  reviews  them.  The  US  Congress  set 
up  about  three  or  four  years  ago  a  con- 
gressional office  on  the  budget  and  that's 
where  they  started  to  find  out  where  all  these 
people  were. 


Every  one  of  the  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions that  are  in  the  government  of  On- 
tario and  the  money  to  support  them,  and  in 
many  cases,  their  staff,  that  information  is 
contained  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  minis- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Ontario  Hydro. 
So  there  has  never  been  any  secrecy  or  any 
problem  of  this  Legislature  finding  out  what 
they're  doing  and  what  their  costs  are.  As  I 
say,  they  were  set  up  by  government  and  they 
are  being  reviewed  by  government. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  further 
reviews  when  our  review  is  completed,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  logical  way  to  go  about 
it,  and  the  most  expeditious  way,  because  we 
expect  to  have  this  scrutiny  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Since  it's  1  o'clock,  perhaps  I  might  com- 
ment on  the  questions  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  when  we  resume  on  Monday. 

On  motion  by  Hon.   Mr.  Auld,  the  com- 
mittee reported  certain  resolutions. 
4 
On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Auld,  the  House 

adjourned  at  1:03  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:06  p.m. 
Prayers 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

OPP  SALARY  INCREASE 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached 
in  contract  negotiations  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  As- 
sociation. The  new  agreement  runs  from 
April  1,  1978  to  March  31,  1979.  It  will 
provide  a  salary  increase  of  approximately 
5.7  per  cent  for  all  members  of  this  bargain- 
ing unit,  except  for  probationary  constables. 
The  probationers  will  receive  5.5  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  these  salary  increases,  there 
will  be  improvements  in  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment for  work  performed  on  a  statutory 
holiday,  a  $50  increase  in  the  plain-clothes 
allowance  and  a  number  of  contract  improve- 
ments of  a  non-monetary  nature. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  similar 
announcement  last  year.  I  reminded  the 
House  at  that  time  that  the  parties  to  these 
negotiations  have  never  in  all  the  years  they 
have  been  negotiating— some  15  years,  I  be- 
lieve—required the  assistance  of  a  third 
party  to  resolve  their  differences.  Such  a 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

At  a  time  when  members  of  our  Provin- 
cial Police  force  have  been  subject  to  cer- 
tain criticisms,  as  have  members  of  other 
police  forces  in  the  province  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I  feel  I  should  make 
particular  reference  to  the  very  responsible 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  Association  in  these  negotiations  and 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Kerr),  that  he  has  further  reason 
to  be  proud  of  all  members  of  his  Provincial 
Police  force,  commissioned  ranks  and  bar- 
gaining un:';t  members  alike. 

HYDRO  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  On  February  22  of  this 
year.  I  promised  this  Legislature  that  I 
would  inform  the  members  of  any  public 
policy  implications  arising  from  Ontario  Hy- 
dro's revised  load  growth  forecast. 

This  reduced  demand  will  result  in  the 
Hydro  system  generating  about  2,000  mega- 
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watts  or  eight  per  cent  more  electricity  than 
the  market  in  Ontario  is  expected  to  require 
during  the  period  1981  to  1985.  In  some  re- 
spects, this  reduced  demand  is  very  encour- 
aging since  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  individual  conservation  efforts. 
In  other  respects,  it  is  less  encouraging  since 
it  also  reflects  the  impact  of  reduced  eco- 
nomic activity  and,  obviously,  has  signifi- 
cant employment  and  economic  implica- 
tions. It  is  less  encouraging  also  because  a 
reduced  Ontario  Hydro  construction  pro- 
gram could,  in  turn,  exacerbate  an  already 
depressed  economy. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  met  with 
the  chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  to  review  with  him  the 
progress  Hydro  was  making  with  respect  to 
its  analysis  of  the  implications  of  its  revised 
load  forecast  for  its  construction  program. 
Last  Friday,  April  14,  1978,  the  chairman  of 
Ontario  Hydro  formally  advised  me  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hydro  board.  A 
copy  of  Mr.  Robert  Taylor's  letter  is  attached. 
It  deals  with  the  implications  of  the  lower 
demand  on  committed  stations.  Hydro's  long- 
range  forecast  beyond  1987  is  still  being 
evaluated. 

Basically,  the  Hydro  board  recommended 
two  options  to  government  for  its  consider- 
ation. The  choice  of  the  appropriate  alter- 
native from  between  these  two  would  de- 
pend, in  Hydro's  view,  on  one's  perception 
of  the  likely  economic  climate  over  the  next 
few  years.  On  the  basis  of  its  analysis  and 
assuming  a  rather  pessimistic  economic  out- 
look, the  Hydro  board  would  recommend  that 
one  generating  station  be  cut  from  its  pro- 
gram. However,  assuming  a  more  optimistic 
outlook,  the  Hydro  board  would  recommend 
reducing  its  planned  installed  capacity  by 
1,100  megawatts. 

At  the  present  time,  Ontario  Hydro  has 
under  construction  at  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion eight  major  generating  stations,  all 
of  which  will  come  into  service  between  now 
and  1987  or  shortly  thereafter.  These  are 
Bruce  A,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Keith  Gen- 
erating station  in  Windsor,  Thunder  Bay, 
Pickering  B,  Wesleyville,  Darlington,  Atiko- 
kan  and  Bruce  B. 

It  is  not  practical  or  economic  to  defer  or 
cancel  projects  which  have  progressed  beyond 
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a  certain  point  of  design,  procurement  and 
construction.  The  first  four  projects  listed 
above,  all  fall  into  this  category. 

The  state  of  completion  for  the  remaining 
four  projects— Bruce  B,  Wesleyville,  Darling- 
ton and  Atikokan— suggested  that  these  sta- 
tions were  more  amenable  to  some  change. 
But  even  here,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  not  all  of  these  stations  were  designed 
for  the  same  purpose,  use  the  same  fuel,  serve 
the  same  market,  come  into  service  at  the 
same  time  or  have  the  same  level  of  expendi- 
ture made  or  committed  to  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  possible  to  view  them  as  being  totally 
interchangeable. 

Clearly,  though,  a  number  of  alternatives 
were  available  to  Hydro  and  to  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  cancelling  or  deferring 
of  Atikokan,  Bruce  B  or  Darlington.  How- 
ever, after  considering  Hydro's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  confidence  the  government  has 
in  the  inherent  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  the  government  has  de- 
cided the  prudent  course  is  not  to  cancel  a 
station  but  rather  to  reduce  by  1,100  mega- 
watts or  50  per  cent  the  planned  capacity  of 
the  Wesleyville  oil-fired,  peaking  generating 
station,  effective  immediately.  While  this 
action  will  result  in  a  potential  penalty  cost 
of  up  to  $25  million,  it  will  reduce  by  $400 
million  the  capital  investment  required  for 
the  station. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  that  the  level  of 
employment  at  Wesleyville,  while  less  than 
previously  forecast,  will  still  result  in  about 
1,100  site-related  construction  jobs  during  the 
peak  employment  period  of  1979.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  400  site-related  con- 
struction workers  on  the  job,  and  by  the  end 
of  1978  there  will  be  an  estimated  800 
workers  on  site. 

Construction  on  all  other  committed  gener- 
ating stations  up  to  1987  will  continue.  We 
are  satisfied  that  these  projects  will  guarantee 
the  security  of  Ontario's  continued  electrical 
energy  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  stimulate 
the  province's  economy.  They  involve  a  total 
investment  of  over  $11  billion  for  the  Ontario 
economy.  They  will  produce  an  average  of 
10,000  jobs  per  year  in  construction,  engineer- 
ing and  related  fields  and  an  average  of  4,000 
to  5,000  direct  manufacturing  jobs  per  year. 
They  will  also  add  thousands  of  indirect  jobs 
across  this  province. 

We  are  satisfied  too  that  Hydro  will  have 
adequate  reserve  capacity  to  the  year  1987  to 
meet  any  domestic  need  resulting  from  an 
improvement  in  the  economy.  In  addition,  the 
government  is  requesting  Ontario  Hydro  to 
begin  negotiations  with  other  Canadian  and 
US  jurisdictions  to  develop  potential  export 


markets  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  remain- 
ing surplus  capacity  which  will  result  from 
this  revised  generation  program,  particularly 
during  the  period  1981-85. 

[2:15] 

While  our  policy  not  to  build  generating 
capacity  solely  for  export  markets  has  not 
changed,  I  hardly  need  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  Hydro  earned  about 
$200  million  gross  revenue  from  the  export 
of  electric  power  in  1977,  resulting  in  a  bene- 
fit to  electrical  consumers  through  reduced 
electric  power  bills  in  1977  and  1978. 

This  modification  to  Ontario  Hydro's  con- 
struction program  reflects  the  realities  we 
face  in  these  uncertain  times— realities  of 
reduced  demand,  lower  economic  growth  and 
related  higher  unemployment.  It  reflects  the 
need  for  Ontario  Hydro  to  maintain  a  diversi- 
fied fuel  capability  and  a  production  flexi- 
bility in  anticipation  of  an  improving  eco- 
nomic climate.  Most  of  all,  this  modification 
reflects  the  confidence  this  government  has  in 
the  future  of  this  province  and  the  strength 
we  have  gained  in  the  past  from  having 
abundant  and  relatively  inexpensive  electrical 
energy. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy  based  on  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  to  the  House.  Can  the  minis- 
ter explain,  given  the  fact  that  the  present 
load  forecasts  indicate  there  will  be  an  excess 
reserve  over  the  present  situation— an  addi- 
tional 3,000  megawatts  by  1986— why  he  has 
chosen  to  cut  the  capacity  by  1,100  megawatts 
when,  after  all,  even  the  3,000  megawatt  pre- 
diction is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no 
further  conservation  measures  would  be  intro- 
duced? Since  he  knows  as  well  as  anyone  else 
that  our  efforts  in  conservation  have  been 
very  minor  indeed  up  to  now,  why  would  he 
not  instead  go  for  a  major  conservation  policy 
and  cut  all  3,000  megawatts,  remembering 
that  3,000  megawatts  is  approximately  $4 
billion  in  capital  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  First  of  all,  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
the  3,000-megawatt  reserve  is  normally 
established  as  a  safe  reserve.  That  is  the 
standard  which  has  been  set  by  Ontario  Hydro 
over  many  years.  That's  the  kind  of  reserve 
we  must  have  to  avoid  brownouts,  blackouts 
and  so  forth.  It  is  a  legitimate  reserve  gener- 
ating capacity. 

Secondly,  I  must  say  I  am  really  quite 
flabbergasted    that    the    Leader    of    the    Op- 
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position  should  suggest  a  dramatic  conserva- 
tion program,  which  at  this  particular  stage 
in  our  history  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  jobs  in  this  prov- 
ince— 

An  hon.  member:  What  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —at  a  time  when  all  we 
hear  from  across  the  road  there  is  make-work 
projects.  It  would  result  in  a  tremendous  loss 
of  jobs,  both  on  construction  sites- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  sound  as  if  you  had  re- 
hearsed this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —and  in  the  industries  in 
every  city  across  this  province.  I  am  astounded 
that  we  would  hear  this  kind  of  talk  from  a 
party  that  has  been  saying,  "Make  jobs."  I 
don't  understand  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  one  clear  part  of  that 
answer  was  the  fact  that  the  minister  doesn't 
understand.  Would  the  minister  please  try  to 
get  his  reserves  straight  and  answer  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Since,  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  considered  a  safe  reserve,  the  load 
forecasts  indicate  the  previously  expected  load 
will  turn  out  to  be  3,000  megawatts  less  than 
expected  by  1986,  and  since  the  capital  ex- 
pansion was  based  on  the  previous  expecta- 
tions, so  that  there  are  3,000  megawatts  with 
which  he  can  make  some  alterations,  why  has 
the  minister  chosen  to  remove  only  1,100 
megawatts  of  what  will  now  be  excessive 
reserve  over  and  above  what  Hydro  now 
maintains  is  a  safe  level? 

Why  has  the  minister  done  that  when  it's 
going  to  cost  him  billions  in  terms  of  capital 
outlay,  money  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  private  sector  which,  I  under- 
stood, is  where  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
wanted  to  create  jobs?  Why  is  the  minister 
creating  capacity  we  may  well  not  need  in- 
stead of  using  that  money  now  to  re-create 
high  technology  industry  in  this  province  and 
using  that  money  in  the  private  sector  where 
it  can  create  jobs  instead  of  going  to  the 
market  to  borrow  in  the  United  States  the 
way  Hydro  has  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  an  argument  about  this  reserve 
power,  because  obviously  the  member 
doesn't  know  what  he's  talking  about.  I  wish 
that  perhaps  tomorrow  he  would  come  and 
personally  study  the  reserves  that  we  require. 
We  are  talking  here  about  an  extra  1,100 
megawatts  of  reserve  that  admittedly  is  a 
surplus.  That's  the  real  surplus.  If  he  wishes 
at  this  time  here  for  us  to  take  an  entirely 
pessimistic  look  at  the  economy  and  simply 
look  in  the  future  with  doom  and  gloom,  as  his 
party  is  preaching  all  over  this  province  all 
the  time,  then  of  course  we  would  say  yes  we 


must  really  cut  back  and  lay  more  people  off 
work. 

I  don't  quite  understand  what  he  means  by 
loosening  or  freeing  more  money  for  the 
private  economy.  Who  does  he  think  is  build- 
ing the  turbines  and  generators?  Who  is  build- 
ing the  electrical  equipment  in  this  province? 
It's  private  business  that's  doing  it,  but  that 
party  doesn't  understand  that 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  the  people  who  pay  the 
electricity  bills,  that's  who  is  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
will  remember  the  report  of  the  original  select 
committee  stated  that  if  this  government 
wanted  to  do  something  about  lowering  hydro 
rates  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  was  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  system  so  that  it 
wouldn't  be  greater  than  was  necessary.  That 
being  the  case,  how  does  the  government  now 
justify  the  endorsation  of  an  expansion  of  the 
program  which  the  minister  concedes  is  going 
to  be  much  greater  than  our  needs,  and  in 
the  process  the  government  is  going  to  reverse 
its  policy  and  export  it  to  the  United  States, 
when  hitherto  the  policy  was  that  we  wouldn't 
generate  specifically  for  export? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
on  the  latter  part  of  that  question,  the  policy 
for  export  of  power  to  the  United  States  has 
not  changed  one  iota.  It  has  been  for  years 
that  if  we  had  a  surplus  we  could  export 
some  of  the  surplus  on  an  interruptible  basis 
to  the  United  States  and  I  think  the  mem- 
ber opposite  knows  that  full  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  just  been  breached, 
that's  all. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You're  making  that  surplus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That  has  been  the  policy. 
That  policy  is  not  being  changed  at  all  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  being  changed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Perhaps  the  member 
would  repeat  the  first  part  of  that  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  policy  is  being 
changed.  They  are  specifically  stating  they 
are  going  to  generate  beyond  our  needs  and 
going  to  export  it.  That's  a  change  of  policy. 
My  original  question  was,  since  it  was 
clear  from  a  study  done  by  a  select  committee 
in  this  Legislature  that  the  only  way  that  we 
could  reduce  rates  was  to  reduce  the  un- 
necessary size  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  why 
is  the  minister  now  coming  in  with  proposals 
for  expanding  that  system  far  beyond  what 
we  need  for  ourselves  and  saying  we  are 
going  to  export  it  and  reverse  his  policy  in 
the  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  was  the  question.  We  are,  of  course,  not 
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expanding.  We  are  not  proposing  in  this 
system  to  expand  Hydro  at  all.  We  are  pro- 
posing here  that  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  generating  capacity  from 
six  per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent.  If  that's  ex- 
pansion then  the  member's  mathematics  are 
a  little  different  from  mine. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  A  new  minister,  a  new  policy. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  are  continuing  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  greater  than  it  needs 
to  be. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  a  5.5  per  cent  expansion, 
isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  find  it  really  remarkable 
at  this  stage  in  our  economy,  when  our  dollar 
is  sliding  right  out  of  sight  in  relationship 
to  the  American  dollar,  that  we  hear  from 
across  the  floor  some  great  concern  that  we 
are  ready  to  offer  for  export  some  of  our 
surplus  hydro.  I  don't  understand  that  kind  of 
argument  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  would  please  get  his  terminology 
correct.  When  he  is  talking  about  reserves, 
for  purposes  of  clarification  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  it  expressed  in  percentages.  Three 
thousand  megawatts  doesn't  mean  anything 
as  far  as  our  relationship  to  the  whole  system 
is  concerned. 

Regarding  his  remarks  about  the  loss  of 
jobs  if  a  conservation  effort  were  really 
undertaken  in  this  province,  has  he  not  read 
the  Middleton  report  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Porter  commission  on  electric  power 
planning?  Does  he  not  understand  that  a 
conservation  effort  could  mean  more  jobs  for 
the  people  of  Ontario  instead  of  fewer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
question,  as  is  so  often  the  style  of  questions 
from  that  particular  member,  is  convoluted. 
It  doesn't  make  any  sense.  I  still  don't  under- 
stand how  you  can  create  jobs  through  a 
massive  conservation  program  and  cutback 
on  Hydro's  expansion  program.  I  just  don't 
understand  that  kind  of  logic  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Read  the  Middleton  report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  in  trouble 
already. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
on  Hydro,  which  said  the  only  way  to  get 
power  rates  down  in  the  province  was  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  system,  can  the 
minister  say  what  the  impact  of  the  govern- 
ment's decision  today  will  be  on  increased 
hydro  rates  in  the  1980s  and  what  that  will 


do  to  the  competitiveness  of  our  industry  at 
that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  have  lower  rates 
than     any     competing     jurisdiction,     except 
maybe  Quebec. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  only  person  who 
has   the  floor  is   the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  So  that  means  you  can 
throw  away  energy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Premier  already  has  par- 
tially answered  the  question,  but  I  can  assure 
members  opposite- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  doesn't  like  faint 
praise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —that  the  impact  on  the 
rates  for  this  coming  year,  next  year  and  be- 
yond is  negligible.  It's  less  than  one  per  cent. 

'Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  a  supplementary  question. 
Is  he  aware  that  the  difference  between  the 
demand  forecast  created  in  1975  for  the  year 
1985  and  the  demand  forecast  in  1978  for 
the  year  1985  is  3,500  megawatts,  not  1,100? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  not  aware. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Given  that  difference,  how 
can  he  justify  going  ahead  with  Darlington 
without  an  environmental  assessment? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  "NDP  Against  Job  Crea- 
tion." That  will  be  the  headline  in  the  Sun 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  If  one  reads  Hansard,  the 
question  of  having  an  environmental  assess- 
ment before  going  ahead  at  Darlington  has 
been  raised  and  raised;  it  repeats  itself  like 
a  grecian  chorus;  it  comes  up  ad  nauseam. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  keep  getting  the  same 
dumb  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  have  explained  time 
and  time  again  from  this  side  of  the  House 
why  there  is  no  further  need  for  an  environ- 
mental  assessment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  just  resign? 
You  don't  understand  anything. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  haven't  got  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  If  the  members  opposite 
are  ready  to  tell  several  thousand  workers 
that  they  are  to  be  laid  off  and  will  not 
have  employment  at  Darlington,  then  perhaps 
we  can  start  talking  about  an  environmental 
assessment. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  the  rest  of  your 
cutbacks?  Didn't  they  lay  off  people?  What 
a  phoney  argument. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  environmental  impact 
has  been  studied  by  Hydro  itself  and,  as 
the  hon.  members  opposite  should  also  know, 
nothing  will  happen  at  Darlington  without 
meeting  the  strict  requirement  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Act  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  has  delayed 
for  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  They  know  all  of  that,  and 
yet  they  are  prepared  to  extend  the  two-  or 
three-year  environmental  assessment— and 
that's  the  time  it  would  take— and  in  the 
meantime  thousands  of  construction  workers 
would  be  sitting  idle.  That's  what  they're  pre- 
pared to  do,  but  that's  not  what  we're  pre- 
pared to  do. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  NDP  is  against  job 
creation. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  is  worse  than 
Taylor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  are  looking  for  ways 
and  means  to  create  jobs  and  employment. 

URANIUM  RESOURCES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  but  not  on  this  particular 
matter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
matters  seem  to  be  occurring  in  the  field  of 
uranium  which  indicate  clearly  the  need  for 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  have  control  of 
this  resource,  and  I  refer  to  three  matters  in 
particular— the  recent  uranium  contract  with 
Denison  and  Rio  Algom,  the  possible  use  of 
uranium  prices  and  contract  arrangements  as 
incentive  tools  for  the  sales  of  the  Ontario- 
made  Candu  reactor,  and  the  recent  decision 
of  the  federal  government  to  permit  Rio 
Algom  to  expand,  apparently  despite  the  bet- 
ter judgement  of  our  own  Ministry  of  the 
Environment— what  is  the  minister  now  doing 
to  press,  in  a  determined  manner,  to  have 
uranium  redeclared  as  a  provincial  resource? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  any  details  with  an  answer  on  that  at 
this  point.  I  would  say,  however,  that  we  are 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board  and  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources.  I'm  sure  that, 
before  the  end  of  this  summer,  we  will  be  able 
to  report  further  on  some  of  our  negotiations. 
But,  beyond  that,  I  cannot  and  do  not  wish 
to  respond  in  detail  at  this  time. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  minister  explain  why  he's  not  pre- 
pared to  put  forward  the  policy  of  his  gov- 
ernment regarding  the  reprovincialization  of 
uranium  as  a  natural  resource?  Can  he  tell 
us  what  the  policy  is  and  what  steps  he  has 


been  taking  to  press  for  it?  Surely  he  under- 
stands that  control  of  uranium  prices  is  im- 
portant to  Ontario  and  that  such  matters  as 
selling  the  Candu  reactor,  a  vital  industry  in 
Ontario,  can  be  affected  by  having  control  of 
these  matters.  What  is  he  going  to  do  to 
make  sure  that  Ontario  controls  its  own 
resources? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Nationalize  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  These  guys  voted  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  we  will  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  on  this  side  in  so 
far  as  we  have  the  power  to  do  so.  But  I  must 
also  say  we  have  a  government  in  power  at 
Ottawa  at  the  present  time  that  has  such  a 
screwed-up  kind  of  energy  policy  and  uranium 
policy  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  that  parliamentary  language? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  takes  one  to  know  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  uranium  came  under  federal 
jurisdiction  at  a  time  when  national  security 
considerations  were  paramount;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  is  now 
talking  about  selling  Canadian  uranium  even 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  the  national 
security  argument  is  clearly  no  longer  para- 
mount; when  is  this  government  going  to  act 
in  order  to  ensure  that  our  uranium  is  under 
provincial  jurisdiction  in  the  same  way  as 
Alberta's  oil  is  under  provincial  jurisdiction 
and  hydro-electricity  is  under  our  jurisdiction 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  reply  in  detail  today. 

Mi*.  Swart:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  only  like  to  assure 
members  opposite  that  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  this  problem  and  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  solution  diligently.  They  will  get 
their  reply  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  In  support  of 
my  leader's  question  regarding  the  Denison 
uranium  contract,  how  does  the  minister  re- 
act to  the  fact  that  after  the  select  committee 
had  sat  for  many  weeks  on  this  to  make  de- 
cisions, and  the  Premier  had  to  make  a  de- 
cision by  midnight,  the  next  day  after  the 
richest  contract  in  history  ever  written  in  this 
world,  the  stock  market  fell- 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  Question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  they  asked  the  stock 
exchange  what  happened  that  the  stock 
market  went  down?  He  said:  "What  a  joke! 
That  select  committee  was  a  charade  because 
the  deal  had  been  made  many  months  ago 
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to  finalize  the  uranium  contract."  How  does 
the  minister  react  to  the  fact  that  the  deal 
had  been  made,  the  minister  makes  a  de- 
cision and  the  stock  market  goes  down?  What 
happens  there? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  would  you  have 
asked  if  it  had  gone  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  My  reaction  to  that  state- 
ment is  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  It 
was  not  a  question,  it  was  a  statement;  and  a 
statement  I   thoroughly  disagree  with. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  conflicts  which  are  increasingly  becoming 
prevalent  between  provincial  interests  and  the 
federal  government  on  the  matter  of  uranium 
—to  cite  one  specifically,  the  decision  of  the 
federal  government  to  permit  expansion  of 
Rio  Algom  at  Elliot  Lake,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  environmental  assessment  the  prov- 
ince was  doing  was  not  complete  on  the 
project;  what  action  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  take  to  ensure  that  assessment  is  carried 
out,  or  is  it  simply  being  trampled  by  federal 
jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That  is,  again,  part  of  the 
broader  picture.  As  I  promised  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  will  report  fully  to  this  House  as  we 
go  along  and  work  out  a  modus  operandi 
with  the  federal  government  on  these  ques- 
tions. 

OHIP  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  which  arises  out  of  his 
statement  of  last  Thursday  concerning  the 
negotiations  with  the  doctors  and  relating  to 
the  OHIP  schedule  of  benefits.  In  the  minis^ 
ter's  statement,  he  said  that  the  agreement 
was  to  cover  the  eight  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter whether  in  that  case  the  new  schedule 
of  benefits  for  1979  will  take  effect  on 
January  1  of  next  year;  and  if  so  whether 
the  6^4  per  cent  increase  is  for  eight  months 
only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  agreement  is  for 
eight  months  only,  to  be  conterminous  with 
the  complete  expiry  of  the  Anti-Inflation 
Board  controls  over  physicians.  I  indicated 
later  in  that  statement,  I  believe,  that  we 
would  be  entering  into  negotiations  again  in 
May  for  the  period  after  December  31,  1978. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  doctors  have,  therefore,  been 
given  an  OHIP  fee  increase  equivalent  to  nine 
per  cent  or  more  on  an  annual  basis,  how 
can  the  minister  defend  that  when  the  govern- 
ment is  holding  civil  servants  down  to  a  level 


of  only  four  per  cent  in  its  negotiations  else- 
where across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  not  sure  where— 
and  this  is  usually  the  case— the  hon.  member 
gets  his  figures. 

Mr.  Mancini:  From  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  (Mr.  Auld). 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Oh  no;  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  his  ability  to  figure  things  when  he 
cuts  away  at  my  budget  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis.  All  of  our  budgets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That's  right.  The  agree- 
ment is  for  the  eight-month  period,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  my  intention  to  advise  the  cabinet 
to  instruct  our  negotiators  to  go  into  those 
hearings  with  the  position  that  the  6Vi  per 
cent  should  prevail  for  a  full  12-month  period 
The  negotiated  settlement  had  to  do  with 
eight  months  simply  because  the  final  expiry 
date  of  the  AIB  control  over  physicians'  in- 
comes is  December  31,  1978.  Our  position 
going  in,  or  at  least  my  advice  to  cabinet— 
and  I  assume  they  will  take  my  advice  on  this 
—is  that  we  take  the  position  it  will  be  for  a 
full  12-month-period. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Do  I  then 
take  the  minister  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  recognition  by  the  OMA  on  their  side  that 
this  6V4  per  cent  is  for  a  period  of  longer  than 
eight  months,  so  that  whatever  understanding 
the  government's  negotiators  may  have  for 
the  negotiations  after  January  of  next  year, 
as  far  as  the  OMA  is  concerned  they  have  won 
an  increase  which  is  equivalent  to  nine  per 
cent  at  an  annual  rate,  in  addition  to  getting 
the  permission  of  the  government  to  have  any 
fee  increase  they  want  by  imposing  their 
own  schedule  of  benefits  through  doctors  who 
want  to  opt  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'm  not  quite  sure  what 
the  last  part  of  that  question  meant.  No,  it  is 
certainly  not  anyone's  understanding  that  there 
is  anything  of  the  order  of  a  nine  per  cent 
increase.  It's  6*4  per  cent. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  For  eight  months. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  It's  still  &/a  per  cent. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It's  still  6%  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Then  the  period  runs 
out  and  we  must  enter  into  negotiations  again, 
except  that  if  the  expiry  date  had  been  earlier 
or  later,  we  would  have  had  an  earlier  or 
later  period  of  time.  We  will  enter  into  nego- 
tiations again  next  month  and  I  have  clearly 
indicated  what  my  advice  will  be  to  the 
cabinet  for  direction  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary:  Can  I 
first  give  the  minister  a  basic  lesson  in  the 
way  to  negotiate  contracts? 
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Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  a  hypothetical 
situation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Any  labour  leader  will  tell 
the  minister  that  if  one  gets  six  per  cent  over 
eight  months,  it's  equal  to  more  than  nine 
per  cent  over  12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Therefore,  it  is  an  annual 
nine  per  cent  rate  of  increase.  That  is  what 
the  government  has  given  away,  in1  addition 
to  allowing  doctors  to  write  their  own  ticket 
through  the  OMA  fee  schedule.  How  does 
the  government  square  that,  given  the  kind 
of  wage  restraints  it  is  imposing  on  other 
people  who  benefit  from  provincial  payments, 
such  as  civil  servants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  usual,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber makes  certain  assumptions,  as  wild  as  they 
may  be,  to  support  an  even  wilder  point.  His 
allegation  is  that  we  have  given  away  some- 
thing on  this  business  of  their  writing  their 
own  fee  schedule.  They  have  had  the  right  in 
law  as  far  as  I  know,  for  as  long  as  there  has 
been  a  law  in  this  province  practically,  to  write 
their  own  fee  schedule. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Since  1880. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  is  more  attractive  now 
though,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Nothing  has  changed. 
They  will  write  their  own  fee  schedule.  The 
difference  is  that  we  will  not,  as  of  May  1, 
gear  the  payments  from  OHIP  for  the  sched- 
uled benefits  to  that  fee  schedule.  We  feel 
that  the  increase  in  that  fee  schedule  is  an  un- 
conscionable increase  and  we  certainly  could 
not  justify  basing  an  OHIP  schedule  of  bene- 
fits on  that  schedule. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
since  the  minister  says  he  is  going  back  to 
the  bargaining  table  now  to  talk  about  the 
OHIP  benefits,  rather  than  the  OMA  fee 
schedule,  and  since  he  has  now  accepted 
that  the  OMA  fee  schedule  is  no  longer  on 
the  table  to  be  discussed— that's  something 
separate  now— under  what  law  or  regulation 
is  the  minister  negotiating  OHIP  benefits, 
since  the  regulation  only  tells  the  minister 
he  has  got  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  OMA 
fee  schedule?  Is  this  something  he  is  doing 
on  a  voluntary  basis  or  does  the  minister  see 
himself  having  some  authority  to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  went  through  this 
on  Friday,  at  which  time  we  discussed  sec- 
tion 31,  which  requires  that  they  give  us  six 
months'  notice- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  the  fee  schedule. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —let  me  finish— of  the 
change  in  the  fee  schedule.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  when  one  combines  that  with  sec- 
tion 51(j),  which  grants  the  power  to  make 
regulations  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  prescribing  the  schedule  of  benefits, 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  bound  in  setting 
that  schedule  of  benefits  by  the  schedule  of 
fees. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  agree,  but  why  discuss  it 
at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  may  be  that  as  we 
enter  this  new  period  we  will  have  to 
amend  that  one  small  section.  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  necessary,  since  it  is  clear  what 
our  course  is  from  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  I  have  a  final  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  you  have  had  four  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  I  would  like  to— that 
comment  of  the  minister's  about  "uncon- 
scionable fees"  being  charged  by  doctors  is 
something,  I  think,  that  should  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Is  this  a  new  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:   No,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  isn't  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  already  said  we  have 
had  enough  supplementaries.  I  will  listen  to 
the  hon.  member  if  he  has  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  didn't  say  "uncon- 
scionable"—on  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  was  quoting  what  the 
minister  had  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  have  it  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  have  my  words 
twisted  in  that  way.  I  will  not  in  any  way 
aid  and  abet  the  efforts  of  that  party,  and 
sometimes  the  other  party,  to  try  to  walk 
into  power  on  the  corpse  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  province. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  I  said  was- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  That's  not  a 
point  of  privilege.  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  with  his  second  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You'd  better  read  the  Han- 
sard, Dennis;  and  don't  "correct"  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  we  all  heard  the 
minister  refer  to  the  new  OMA  schedule  as 
being  unconscionable,  and  that  is  on  the 
record. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Oh,  come  on.  Throw  him 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  to  ask  a  second  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  please  do. 

FILM  CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. In  view  of  the  two  recent  contro- 
versial decisions  by  the  theatres  branch  of 
the  ministry  on  the  films  Pretty  Baby  and 
A  Hero  Ain't  Nothing  but  a  Sandwich,  can 
the  minister  tell  us  whether  he  is  consider- 
ing a  review  of  the  role  of  this  branch? 

Mr.  McNeil:  I  would  hope  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  I'm  not  consid- 
ering a  review;  and  I'd  be  interested  to  hear 
from  the  leader  of  that  party  whether  he 
thinks  the  one  film  should  have  been  per- 
mitted in  and  if  the  second  one  should  have 
been  changed  in  category  to  permit  young 
people  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:   We  can't  even  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Tf  the  third  party 
leader  wants  to  take  that  position,  would  he 
mind  taking  it  so  I'll  understand. 

Mr.   Foulds:   What  about  Ilsa  of  the  SS? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  What  did  you  think  of 
them,  Michael? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh  yes  they  have. 
They  have  had  private  showings  all  over. 
How  did  you  like  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  such  as  that. 
Does  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  government  con- 
sider changing  the  present  system  of  classi- 
fication and  censorship  ito  one  of  classifica- 
tion only,  particularly  in  view  of  the  public 
discussion  which  has  surrounded  those  two 
recent  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  might  point  out  that 
Mr.  Sims  reports  to  me  that  the  reaction  he's 
receiving— you  may  be  getting  a  different 
reaction— is  overwhelming  support  for  the 
decision  he  has  made. 

iMr.  Foulds:  Of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  also  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  government  for  the 
action  he  has  taken,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  continue  to  do 
his  job  as  well  as  he  has  done  it  up  to  the 
present  time. 


If  the  member  is  suggesting  we  should  drop 
censorship  and  move  to  classification  only 
then  I  have  two  comments— he  is  indicating 
yes;    that's   the   position  of  his   party,   is   it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  it  would  certainly  be 
open  to  that  direction,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   No,  no.  Is  it  yes? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  answering  the 
question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  can  check  with  his 
colleagues,  all  of  them,  before  he  gives  that 
answer. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  asking  you. 

An  hon.  member:  You've  got  him  over  a 
barrel;  he  said  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Next  thing  you  will  want 
to  do,  you  will  want  to  sell  Hustler  down  in 
the  main  lobby. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  ahead,  take  a  stand, 
Mike. 

Mr.  Warner:  Question  period  is  for  the 
opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  the  member 
doesn't  want  to  state  a  policy;  he  doesn't 
want  to  take  a  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  against  coffee 
prices,  yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Okay,  we've  got  the 
position;  now  he  can  go  out  and  defend  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You've  got  a  million  positions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  the  position  of  this  government,  both 
that  Mr.  Sims  and  his  board  have  done  a 
fine  job  and  we  support  their  decision. 

Mr.  Cunningham:   Have  you  seen  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  can't  resist  com- 
menting that  I  suspect  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  has  not  seen  either  of  the  movies 
in  question  when  he  takes  this  position. 

Mr.  Martel:  Have  you? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  can't  see  them;  you 
have  to  go  to  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  have  to  go  to 
Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  I  haven't,  because  it  is  Mr.  Sims' 
job  and  his  board's  job  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion as  they  screen  each  and  every  one 
of  those  movies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Jimmy  Auld  used  to  see  them 
all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  just  the  cuts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  want  to  re- 
place them  with  myself  or  with  anyone  else, 
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therefore  I  don't  see  it  as  within  my  responsi- 
bility to  screen  those  movies- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  You  just  do  the  shorts  screening. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  take  a  position 
that   they   should   or   should  not  have  been 
permitted  in.   The  leader  of  the  third  party 
wants  to  take  the  position,  not  having  seen 
those  movies- 
Ms.    Gigantes:    How   do  you  know  he   is 
doing  a  fine  job? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —first  that  the  two 
movies  should  be  permitted  to  be  seen  by 
everyone,  apparently;  and  second  that  we 
should  not  have  censorship. 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  didn't  say  that. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman :  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  wasn't  here;  he  said  that. 

Mr.   Martel:   He  did  not  say  everyone,  so 
don't  be  so  stupid;   he  didn't  say  everyone. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  said  that,  members 
can  see  it  in  Hansard.  In  any  case- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  already  answered  the  initial  question. 
Mr.  Martel:  And  he  has  distorted  it  terribly. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Do  you  have  a  final  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Gassidy:  Final  supplementary:  I  would 
just  like  the  minister  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  theatres  branch  has  over  the  years 
allowed  an  endless  number  of  films  with 
more  and  more  explicit  scenes  of  violence  in 
them  without  raising  the  kind  of  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  these  two  par- 
ticular films?  Could  he  explain  why  it  is  that 
now,  when  a  film  comes  along— I  don't  know 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  film,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  does  not  contain  any  explicit 
sexual  scenes  and  that  it  seeks  to  deal  sensi- 
tively with  a  difficult  subject— they  should 
turn  on  that,  when  they  have  allowed  so 
many  films  which  contain  explicit  and  degrad- 
ing scenes  of  violence  to  come  in  and  be 
shown  in  this  province?  What  kind  of  stand- 
ard is  involved  there?  Perhaps  the  minister 
can  explain. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  kind  of  consistency? 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  Which  one  was  that? 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Really,  I'm  quite 
interested  to  hear  the  member  suggest  that 
there  are  other  films  with  more  explicit  sexual 
scenes  in  them,  or  whatever,  when  he  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  not  seen  Pretty  Baby, 
or  whatever. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh  come  on,  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  all  read  the  reviews, 
don't  be  silly. 


Mr.   Martel:   You  beat  the  old  man. 
[2:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  frankly  not  pre- 
pared to  undermine  Mr.  Sims  or  overrule  him, 
or  suggest  that  he  was  wrong  or  inconsistent, 
without  having  seen  Pretty  Baby. 

Mr.  Philip:  How  do  you  know  he  is  doing 
a  good  job  when  you  haven't  seen  the  film? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  with  respect,  I 
don't  think  the  leader  of  the  third  party 
should  suggest  that  Mr.  Sims  was  wrong  or 
inconsistent. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  that,  given  the 
system  which  makes  it  totally  impossible  to 
delineate  each  and  every  type  of  incident 
that  Mr.  Sims  and  his  board  might  see  in 
a  movie,  which  would  enable  them  to  take 
these  sets  of  predetermined  criteria  and  apply 
them  in  each  case  to  films  as  yet  unmade,  we 
must  opt  for  a  system  where  we  pick,  we 
think,  six  of  the  best  people  and  ask  them 
to  apply  their  own  individual  judgement  to 
each   and  every  movie  that  comes   through. 

Having  adopted  that  approach,  I  don't 
think  we  should  pretend  that  each  and 
every  citizen  of  the  province  is  going  to  agree 
with  each  and  every  decision  which  that 
six-person  board  makes.  Obviously,  that  is 
not  going  to  be  the  case.  Obviously,  if  the 
hon.  member  were  asked  to  sit  in  judgement, 
or  six  of  his  colleagues  were  asked  to  sit  in 
judgement,  on  all  of  the  800  or  900  films  that 
this  board  of  censors  sees  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  decisions  would  be  different 
to  theirs. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  wouldn't  let  in  Ilsa  the 
She-Wolf  of  the  SS,  for  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  be  no  more 
prone  to  say  that  you  are  wrong  than  they 
are  wrong;  simply  that  you  are  exercising 
the  judgement  that  we  have  given  you  au- 
thority to  exercise  on  those  movies.  I  might 
add  that  if  it  were  six  of  my  colleagues  or 
any  six  members  of  this  House,  no  one 
would  agree  with  all  the  decisions  they 
make. 

On  balance,  I  have  to  point  out  that  the 
track  record  has  been  excellent.  You  don't 
hear  about  Mr.  Sims  too  often  and  that  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  It  must  mean  that 
the  vast  majority  of  decisions  they  are 
making  are  accurately  reflecting  the  desires 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
or  else  you  would  be  standing  up  regularly 
and  complaining  about  his  decisions. 

Looking  at  the  track  record  I  have  to 
believe  that  he  is  at  this  point  in  time,  and 
has  for  some  period  of  time,  been  accurately 
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reflecting  what  society  wants  to  have  happen 
at  the  board  of  censors,  because  if  he  weren't 
we  would  be  hearing  about  it.  For  those 
reasons,  I  and  our  party  and  government 
strongly  support  his  continuing  role  and  the 
way  he  is  exercising  that  discretion. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
would  comment  on  the  efficacy  of  the  show- 
ing of  The  Chain  Saw  Massacre,  in  the  light 
of  the  comments  he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  Taxi  Driver. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  haven't  heard  of 
the  movie  and  I  haven't  seen  the  movie.  As 
I  just  said  I  don't  suggest  you  are  going  to 
agree  with  each  and  every  decision  that  the 
board  of  censors  makes.  On  balance,  I  have 
to  say  that  of  all  the  movies  they  have  re- 
viewed, I  have  heard  only  about  three  or 
four  complained  about  in  my  time  in  office. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  a  com- 
plaint about  that  one.  By  and  large,  I  am 
sure  that  the  member  would  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

WINDSOR  CHILDREN'S  CENTRE 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  concerning  the  Children's 
Achievement  Centre.  Now  that  the  minister 
has  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  press  article  but  also  to 
look  into  the  situation  in  the  Windsor  area, 
what  actions  does  he  plan  on  taking  to 
resolve  the  problems  in  the  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  this  point  in  time, 
as  I  believe  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  member 
last  week,  the  Children's  Achievement  Centre 
has  instituted  most  of  the  changes  that  were 
requested  as  a  result  of  our  initial  investiga- 
tion. On,  I  believe,  three  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, they  have  made  alternative  proposals, 
which  at  this  time  my  senior  staff  have 
found  acceptable.  The  situation  is  being  very 
closely  monitored  by  our  staff  and,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  is,  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  a  dissident  group  of  former  board 
members  and  people  who  were  formerly  in- 
volved with  the  centre,  my  information  is 
that  the  children  are  receiving  good  service 
from  that  program  under  careful  supervision. 

At  this  point  in  time  I  have  no  information 
indicating  that  I  ought  to  intervene  beyond 
the  point  we  have  already  intervened.  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  see  ,it  as  my 
primary  responsibility  in  this  ministry  to 
attempt  to  bring  together  groups  of  adult 
individuals  who  have  chosen  to  disagree  with 
each  other,  and  to  attempt  to  reconcile  those 
kinds  of  conflicts  between  them.  I  can  assure 
members  there  has  been  a  thorough  investiga- 


tion of  the  kinds  of  allegations  that  are 
being  made  by  the  dissident  group.  Most  of 
those  allegations  relate  to  a  time  frame  prior 
to  last  summer  when  we  undertook  our  in- 
vestigation and  the  report  was  made. 

I  have  had  a  further  request  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke) 
and  have  just  received  some  additional  cor- 
respondence in  the  mail  from  him.  I  will 
certainly  undertake  to  follow  up  an  that  as 
well  and  respond  to  his  request;  but  at  this 
time  I  do  not  have  information  from  any 
source  that  would  justify  further  intervention 
on  my  part  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  How  would  the  minister  explain  the 
numbers  of  parents  with  excellent  reputations 
having  withdrawn  their  children  from  the 
program  if  there  wasn't  some  type  of  a  prob- 
lem with  the  operation  of  the  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  can  be  a  very  com- 
plex question  to  answer  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  proper  forum  in  which  to  go 
into  that  kind  of  detail;  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  some  rather  long- 
standing differences  between  certain  indi- 
viduals in  the  two  groups  involved.  One  of 
the  individuals,  for  example,  I  understand 
was  actively  involved  in  the  association  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  staff  and  became  a 
member  of  the  dissident  group. 

I  am  not  familiar  in  detail  with  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  dismissal,  I  was 
not  present  at  the  time,  but  I  am  sure  there 
are  those  kinds  of  factors  that  are  operative 
in  this  situation.  I  don't  wish  to  get  involved 
in  discussion  of  the  personalities  involved 
and  what  may  underlie  that  kind  of  dispute, 
but  there  have  been  reports  of  resignations 
recently  which,  when  I  followed  them  up,  I 
discovered  were  not  true.  In  one  case  there 
was  a  constructual  relationship  with  another 
agency  which  was  not  renewed  because  of 
staff  shortages  within  the  other  agency,  for 
example.  So  there  are  quite  legitimate  ex- 
planations for  some  of  the  allegations  that 
are  currently  being  made,  things  like  resigna- 
tions and  firings  that  on  investigation  don't 
appear  to  be  what  they  are  alleged  to  have 
been. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices: Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  with 
the  publicity  this  matter  has  now  received  in 
Windsor  the  reputation  of  the  Children's 
Achievement  Centre  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged, if  not  destroyed?  If  the  minister  agrees 
with  that,  would  he  not  agree  it  is  essential 
that  his  ministry  implement  the  major  recom- 
mendations that  were  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
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tion— that  is  the  hiring  of  a  clinical  director, 
and  the  hiring  of  an  adequate  supervisor  for 
the  behaviour  modification  program?  Would 
he  not  agree  that  is  the  only  way  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  centre  is  going  to  be  restored? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  agree  with  the 
initial  statement  of  the  hon.  member.  I 
suppose  whenever  this  kind  of  situation  de- 
velops in  a  community  surrounding  any  kind 
of  agency  damage  to  the  reputation  is  in- 
evitable, because  of  the  confusion  that  occurs 
when  allegations  are  exchanged.  Also,  per- 
haps less  than  full  information  is  exchanged 
along  with  the  allegations. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  of  the  opinion,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  I  have,  that  the 
appropriate  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to 
take  the  action  the  hon.  member  suggests. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  minister  doesn't  agree  with 
his  own  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Some  of  the  most  senior 
staff  in  the  ministry  were  in  fact- 
Mr.    Speaker:    That   wasn't   a   part   of  the 
supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  related,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  think  it  is  rather  significant,  if  I  might  just 
comment  before  concluding:  Some  of  the 
most  senior  people  on  the  staff  were  part  of 
the  investigation  team.  They  were  also  part 
of  the  team  that  followed  up  in  terms  of  the 
implementation  of  their  recommendations. 
When  alternatives  were  proposed  on  three,  I 
believe,  of  the  recommendations,  by  the 
centre,  and  when  they  were  seen  to  be  reason- 
able alternatives  and  subject  to  ongoing  super- 
vision from  the  ministry,  it  was  agreed!  that 
those  alternatives  would  be  pursued,  and  they 
are  being  pursued.  I  have  no  indication  that 
since  that  has  begun  there  is  any  further 
evidence  of  the  children  being  in  jeopardy, 
aside  from  the  natural  kinds  of  problems  that 
result  when  you  have  a  conflict  between  two 
dissident  groups  in  a  community. 

RECIPROCITY  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Samis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications:  In  view 
of  reports  in  last  Thursday's  and  Friday's 
Toronto  Star  regarding  the  problems  of  On- 
tario truckers  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
could  the  minister  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  exact  status  of  Ontario-Quebec  reciprocity 
agreements,  regulations,  and  the  general  situa- 
tion described  in  the  two  articles  I  am  refer- 
ring to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  send 
the  hon.  member— and  I  will— a  copy  of  the 
agreement  signed  on  February  2  between 
Hon.  Mr.  Lessard,  the  Minister  of  Transport 


for  Quebec  and  myself.  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  question  period  to  read  the  agree- 
ment into  the  record. 

In  an  article  in  last  Thursday's  Toronto  Star 
reference  is  made  to  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened a  year  or  two  ago— it  is  not  a  recent 
situation— where  a  trucker  was  held  in  jail 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  reciprocity 
agreement  that  we  have  signed  is  not  as  com- 
plete a  reciprocity  agreement  as  I  would  like 
to  have  with  the  province  of  Quebec.  Mr. 
Lessard  and  myself  have  agreed  to  further 
negotiations  and  further  discussions,  which 
are  going  on  at  the  staff  level,  and  we  hope 
to  add  a  further  degree  of  reciprocity  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

The  one  instance  referred  to  in  the  article 
is  that  of  the  movement  of  uncrated,  house- 
hold goods  through  the  province  of  Quebec; 
the  conveyance  of  uncrated  household  goods 
is  now  totally  exempt.  The  situation  may  be 
that  the  truck  in  which  the  individual  was 
carrying  the  household  goods  was  not  his  own 
truck;  it  was  a  truck  owned  by  a  leasing  com- 
pany and  presumably  that  leasing  company 
may  have  had  offices  in  both  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  in  which  case  they  do  not  fall  under 
the  reciprocity.  As  I  understand,  only  if  it 
were  owned  by  a  company  that  had  its  place 
of  business  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  would 
there  be  reciprocity  for  the  vehicle  to  travel 
through  Quebec  to  New  Brunswick,  for  in- 
stance, or  vice  versa  a  vehicle  from  Quebec  to 
travel  into  Ontario  or  through  Ontario  to 
Western  Canada  or  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  were  successful,  in  the  agree- 
ment in  early  February,  in  clearing  up  some 
of  these  problems;  but  I  must  say  we  have 
more  that  must  be  worked  upon. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  agree  with  the  select 
committee's  report  which  suggested  that  under 
the  old  agreements  Quebec  trucking  com- 
panies had  a  considerable  advantage  operating 
in  Ontario  as  compared  to  Ontario  companies 
operating  or  trying  to  operate  in  Quebec?  And 
would  the  minister  comment  on  the  system  of 
regulation  in  Quebec  in  which  an  Ontario 
trucker,  or  any  other  trucker  for  that  matter, 
violating  registration  has  to  post  a  bond, 
whereas  those  in  Ontario  found  violating  the 
registration  law  can  simply  go  on  and  report 
in  court  at  the  appropriate  time.  Has  there 
been  anything  in  this  agreement  that  would 
rectify  that  kind  of  enforcement  imbalance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  complicated  situation.  It  may  very  well 
be,  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  that 
Quebec  truckers  coming  into  the  province  of 
Ontario  have  been  treated  differendy  to  On- 
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tario  truckers  going  into  Quebec.  And  right- 
fully so,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  truckers  from  any  other  prov- 
ince treated  in'  the  way  that  I  have  heard 
some  have  been  treated  in  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

These  are  matters  we  are  looking  at.  There 
have  been  many  years  with  no  progress  made 
in  eliminating  these  problems.  I  think  that 
over  the  past  few  months  the  negotiations 
and  meetings  we  have  had  with  Quebec  and 
the  signing  of  this  agreement  indicate  signifi- 
cant progress. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  commodity  prob- 
lems that  we  are  dealing  with.  There  is  a 
suggestion,  I  believe,  that  the  province  of 
Quebec  would  like  to  implement  some  type 
of  border  zone.  I  have  some  considerable 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario;  but 
we  are  looking  at  all  of  these  suggestions  and 
Mr.  Lessard  and  I  will  be  meeting  again  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  GO,  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  made  a  suggestion  that  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officers  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  required  a  certain  num- 
ber of  job  visits  on  behalf  of  each  individual 
worker  involved  in  that  program  each  week. 
I  promised  the  hon.  member  that  I  would 
investigate  this  and  I  have  to  report  that  there 
has  not  been  at  any  time  an  official  instruction 
given  to  any  vocational  rehabilitation  officer 
about  the  number  of  daily  or  weekly  job  con- 
tacts which  an  injured  worker  has  been  re- 
quired to  make. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  an  unofficial  one,  eh? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Unofficially,  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  has  happened  either.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  information  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  quota  set  for 
any  injured  workman  at  any  time.  However, 
there  has  been  a  requirement  that  a  job 
search  record  be  kept  in  order  that  this  might 
be  discussed  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counsellor  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  visits 
of  the  injured  workman  to  that  counsellor.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  completely 
clear  about  this,  a  document  has  been  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  all  vocational  rehabili- 
tation officers  to  ensure  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  policy  of  the  board  that  there  is  no 
such  quota. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  First  of  all,  I'm  surprised  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  doesn't  know  about  the 
three   jobs   per  day   that  the   indivduals   are 


required  to  visit.  If  I'm  a  back-bencher  and 
I  can  find  out  about  it,  I'm  surprised  the 
Minister  of  Labour  can't. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Minister  of 
Labour  has  followed  up  at  all  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  made  when  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, that  because  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment in  this  province,  and  in  particular  in 
certain  cities,  is  the  minister  now  prepared 
to  remove  any  requirement  for  a  job  search 
for  people  who  are  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  on  rehabilitation?  Further, 
would  the  minister  be  prepared  to  table  the 
information  and  the  directive  that  she  has 
sent  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  rehab- 
ilitation officers? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
certainly  be  happy  to  obtain  the  directive, 
since  I  do  not  send  out  directions  for  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board;  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  is  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:   Table  it,  table  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  didn't  ask  you  whether 
you  sent  it  out,  he  just  asked  you  to  table  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said,  there  has  never  been  a  quota  system 
for  injured  workmen  in  this  province  re- 
lated to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Cooke1:  There  sure  has  been  in 
Windsor. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Therefore  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  send  out  any  kind  of 
directive  to  say  that  that  quota  is  going  to 
be  reduced  when  there  hasn't  been  one.  But 
in  view  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Riverside,  I  would  have  to 
remind  him  that  section  41  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  states  that  the  in- 
jured workman  must  be  seen  to  be  comply- 
ing with  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
and  as  long  as  he  is  doing  that  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
sellor he  will  be  indeed  reimbursed,  or  at 
least  be  compensated,  for  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  how  can  the  minister  justify  the 
regular  procedure  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  that  injured  workers  have 
seen  their  benefits  cut  to  50  per  cent  in  re- 
lation to  this  particular  issue? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  indeed  the  benefits  related  to  com- 
pensation during  the  period  of  time  in  which 
an  injured  worker  is  co-operating  in  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  cannot  be  cut 
by  50  per  cent.  They  are  either  there  or  they 
are  not  there. 

Mr.   Lupusella:   That  is   nonsense. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  nonsense  and  you 
know  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  the  worker  is  in- 
deed complying  with  the  program  then  the 
benefits  remain  at  the  level  at  which  they 
have  been  issued.  If  he  is  not  complying 
with  that  program,  then  that  additional  bene- 
fit is  not  available  to  him. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  you  have  no  idea. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  the  members 
don't  understand. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  understand  more  about 
it  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  many  WCB  cases  do 
you  get  in  your  riding? 

An  hon.  member:  Really,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  privilege?  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  minister  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  there  was  no  quota  im- 
posed on  the  workers  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  supplement.  In  the  March  16,  1978, 
report  of  the  debate  on  the  1976  report  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  on 
page  821,  the  chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  stated:  "We  asked  them 
[the  workers]  to  go  around  and  see  more 
than  just  two  employers  [a  day],  but  they 
have  ;to  be  actively  engaged  in  looking  for 
work."  Does  that  mean  there  is  a  quota  in 
this  case?  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  right  or  is  the  minister 
telling  us  the  truth  now? 

Mr.  Lewis:  More  than  two.  That's  a 
blessed  quota. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  Michael  Starr. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  with  a  new  question. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
official  policy  of  the  board  is  that  there  is 
no  specific  number  required. 

Mr.  McClellan:   Tell  us  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  true? 

An  hon.  member:  What's  unofficial? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  chairman  does  what  he 
pleases. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  policy  of  the 
board  as  it  has  been  translated  by  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officers  has  been  re- 
lated to  their  experience  with  the  individual 
workers.  There  is  no  policy  that  states  there 


is  a  specific  number  of  visits  per  day  which 
is  required. 

Mr.  Martel:  Two  or  more. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Three  a  day.  There  will 
always  be  three  a  day. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  has  been  suggested 
by  vocational  rehabilitation  officers  in  a 
number  of  areas,  not  just  at  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  that  the  job  search  is 
an  important  aspect  of  rehabilitation  for  all 
kinds  of  workers  in  order  to  improve  their 
confidence  in  job  search;  and  they  are  re- 
quested to  keep  records  of  the  searches  that 
are  carried  on  so  they  may  discuss  them  with 
their  rehabilitation  counsellors. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  might  be  an  important 
aspect  in  Michael  Starr's  case.  Ask  Michael 
Starr  to  get  a  job. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  her  mouth. 

Mr.  Martel:  She's  unreal.  How  many  times 
is  it  she  has  had  to  backtrack? 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 
CANADA  LIMITED 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
so-called  passenger  vehicles  used  by  United 
Parcel  Service  Canada  Limited  on  the  high- 
ways of  Ontario,  allegedly  under  the  exemp- 
tion contained  in  the  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act,  were  imported  into  Canada  not 
as  passenger  vehicles  but  as  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles  as  shown  on  the  attached 
sheets  with  licences  and  serial  numbers?  That 
is,  these  vehicles  are  and  were  designed  by 
their  manufacturer  in  Kalamazoo  as  multi-  or 
dual-purpose  vehicles  and,  therefore,  are  sub- 
ject to  licensing  under  the  PCV  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  that  the  minister  knows 
that  it  is  completely  illegal  what  he  is  doing 
here— he  has  imported  these  vehicles  illegally 
and  is  using  them  illegally,  without  licensing— 
is  the  minister  prepared  to  take  action  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  people 
of  this  province  to  force  UPS  to  cease  and 
desist  in  the  unlicensed  operation  of  these 
vehicles?  I  will  send  over  to  the  minister  all 
the  data  here—the  importation  customs,  the 
whole  ball  of  wax— to  show  him  that  he  is 
running  a  pretty  shaggy  operation  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  member 
would  send  me  the  information  he  has. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  will  send  it  to  his 
barber. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  member  will  sit 
down  for  a  minute,   I  will  tell  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  smiling  today, 
Eddie. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  will  call  your  barber 
in  as  a  consultant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  withdraw  that  remark, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  it  wasn't  parliamentary. 

Secondly,  I  did  not  import  the  vehicles, 
as  the  hon.  member  stated.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Thirdly,  I  would  say  that  any  approval  to 
import  those  vehicles,  I  presume  would  be 
through  the  normal  channels  of  the  customs 
department  of  the  federal  government.  We 
would  not  have  any  input  into  the  importa- 
tion of  those  vehicles  any  more  than  any 
other  passenger  car  or  truck,  of  which  a 
great  many  are  imported  into  Ontario  and  a 
great  many  are  exported.  So  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  point  the  hon.  member  is  making  is 
connected. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  are  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  that  are  exempt  under 
the  PCV  Act.  If  they  are  not  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  if  they  are  operating  illegally,  I  cer- 
tainly will  see  to  it  that  our  officials  take  the 
appropriate  action  to  stop  them  from 
operating. 

WHOLESALE  GAS  PRICE 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Will 
the  minister  recall  that  the  farmers  and  their 
organizations  have  complained  to  him  on 
many  occasions  over  the  past  few  months  that 
the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  charged  to 
them  is  more  than  the  retail  price  of  gas  at 
the  pumps  in  many  areas  of  this  province?  Is 
he  aware  that  this  practice  is  still  continuing? 
What  steps  has  he  taken  and  is  he  taking  to 
prevent  this  injustice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  well  aware  of  what 
is  happening  as  far  as  the  gasoline  price  in 
the  agricultural  community  is  concerned,  and 
I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
minister,  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz). 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  happened? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He's  done  nothing.  Would 
he   tell  us  the  reply  he  received? 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary,  may 
I  ask  the  minister,  first  of  all,  if  he  realizes 
that  this  excess  in  price  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  oil  companies  will  not  sell  to  the  farm 
distributors  at  the  same  price  that  they  sell 
to  the  retail  distributors? 


Secondly,  has  he  himself,  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmers,  made  any  representation  to 
the  oil  companies  to  lower  their  prices  and 
to  give  some  guarantee  that  their  wholesale 
price  to  the  farm  distributors  will  be  no  higher 
than  what  they  are  charging  to  the  retail 
sales  people? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  would 
listen  to  a  few  of  the  things  I've  said  from 
time  to  time  I'll  tell  him  exactly  what  I  have 
been  doing. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.    Warner:    That   won't    take   long. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  should  tell  you  in  advance. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  this  province  have  orga- 
nized themselves  together  to  make  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  get  a  reduced  price  at  their 
farm  tanks- 
Mr.  Swart:  The  distributors  aren't  at  fault. 
The  minister  knows  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases  in  doing  just  that. 

I  have  written  to  and  have  talked  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  on  this  matter.  He  has 
looked  into  it.  I  have  quite  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion. If  the  member  would  like  a  copy  of 
the  letters  dealing  with  it  I'd  be  glad  to  send 
them. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  else  that  the 
farmer  should  get  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  de- 
livered to  the  farm  at  a  fair  price. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions: Would  the  minister  advise  his  ministry 
to  stop  discouraging  the  installation  of  wood- 
burning  furnace  add-ons  and  instead  advise 
the  consumers  as  to  the  safest  way  to  install 
this  conserver-oriented  equipment?  In  future, 
would  he  liaise  with  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
—hopefully  he  can  learn  a  litde  there— before 
taking  positions  which  discourage  individual 
energy  conservation  initiatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  that  the 
member  won't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
was  not,  and  I  still  am  not  aware  that  we  are 
giving  advice  which  does  not  promote  energy 
conservation.  I  will  look  into  the  matter  and 
consult  the  Ministry  of  Energy  because,  I 
might  add,  both  the  member  and  I  could 
probably  learn  a  lot  by  consulting  the  Minis- 
try of  Energy. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  you  say  ministry  or 
minister? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  the  minister. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  ministry  consults  him. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Could  I  make  the  minister 
aware  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  city 
of  Barrie?  It's  marked  "received"  by  the  city 
of  Barrie  and  reads,  "Safety  information  for 
homeowners."  Under  item  three  in  the  first 
sentence  it  says,  "it  is  recommended  that 
add-ons  should  not  be  installed." 

Would  the  minister  please  join  with  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  do  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Association  of  Major  Power 
Consumers  to  the  Premier  about  two  weeks 
ago  and  stop  jaw-boning  about  conservation 
and  get  serious  about  it? 

HIRING  OF  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Can  the  minister  inform 
the  House  if  some  170  Orillia  high  school  and 
university  students  are  being  denied  summer 
staff  jobs  at  the  Huronia  Centre  this  year  and 
were  only  so  notified  last  week,  even  though 
many  of  them  had  worked  there  from  one  to 
six  years  and  had  expected  to  work  there 
again  this  year? 

Hon.   Mr.   Timbrell:   Mr.   Speaker,   I'll  re- 
direct that  question  to  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  the  Huronia  Centre,  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services. 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  you,  Keith;  wake  up 
Keith. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  too  hot  to  handle. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Can  the  minister  inform 
the  House  if  some  170  Orillia  high  school 
and  university  students  are  being  denied 
summer  staff  jobs  at  the  Huronia  Centre  this 
year,  and  were  only  so  notified  last  week, 
even  though  many  of  them  had  worked  there 
from  one  to  six  years  and  expected  to  again 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that.  I  would  be  pleased  to  in- 
quire and  find  out  more  about  it.  I,  obviously, 
dont'  personally  control  all  the  summer  em- 
ployment in  the  ministry  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  reason  why  such  employment  would 
be  being  denied  to  specific  individuals  if  the 
jobs  are  available  in  that  particular  facility. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister,  when  he's  looking  into  it,  also  assess 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  students  have 
worked  as  volunteers  with  the  patients  over 
the  years  during  the  course  of  the  year  at 
that  centre  and  this  makes  it  a  double  blow 
for  them  when  they  are  told  at  the  very  last 
minute  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  em- 
ployed? I  am  surprised  the  minister  is  not 
aware.  There  has  been  a  public  meeting  about 
it  in  the  area. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  surprised  too. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Supplementary:  While  the 
ministry  is  reviewing  this,  would  the  minister 
review  the  hiring  practices  which  are  said  to 
favour  graduates  of  a  certain  university  and 
also  have  no  particular  relationship  to  the 
programs  which  certain  students  at  that  uni- 
versity are  taking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  would  be  delighted  to  know  which  univer- 
sity the  hon.  member  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Waterloo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  certainly  shall. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  pro- 
visional standing  order  21  be  altered  to  read: 
"A  full  Hansard  service  shall  be  provided  to 
committees  considering  estimates  and  a  tape 
recording  with  transcription  shall  be  made  of 
all  standing  committee  proceedings  if  at  the 
close  of  each  meeting  the  committee  deems 
it  necessary." 

In  the  matter  raised  by  the  member  for 
Rainy  River,  your  committee  finds  that  there 
has  been  no  breach  of  privilege.  However,  in 
future,  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  the  expenses  of  select  committees  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  first  part  of  the  report 
causes  some  problems  for  Hansard  inasmuch 
as,  if  you  haven't  decided  whether  or  not  you 
want  a  transcription  until  after  the  meeting, 
it  means  they  haven't  got  sufficient  staff  in 
there  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  and 
it's  extremely  difficult.  I  am  just  wondering— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  have  changed  their 
position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  could  run  through  the 
meeting  again. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  con- 
siderations we  had  the  Hansard  staff  present. 
They  informed  the  committee  that  that  was  a 
workable  proposition.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  there  will  be  a  time  lag  necessary  before 
they  can  have  the  staff  on  duty  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  would  keep  the  tapes  rolling  and 
they  would  have  to  have  a  Hansard  reporter 
at  all  committee  sessions.  At  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  committee  could  decide  whether 
or  not  it  wants  it  printed.  So  it  appears  from 
the  Hansard  staff  point  of  view  that  that  is 
a  workable  concept. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  not  be 
quite  to  the  point,  but  in  my  travels  I  was  in 
Halifax  and  they  have  a  same-day  service 
for  Hansard  in  their  Legislature.  I  think  the 
time  lag  here  is  totally  unproductive  and  not 
part  of  the  printing  technology  we  have  to- 
day. I  think  we  should  have  same-day  service 
in  Ontario,  as  they  have  in  Halifax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Newman:  They  don't  talk  as 
much  as  you  do,  that's  why. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  on  two  points  to  the  report. 
First  of  all,  I  don't  agree  with  the  committee 
on  the  item  regarding  privilege.  But,  secondly, 
am  I  to  understand  from  this  that  there  will 
be  a  printed  Hansard  of  each  meeting  of  the 
procedural  affairs  committee,  or  was  it  just 
this  meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  what  the  report 
says.  It  says,  "If  it  is  determined  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  meeting  that  a  transcript .  .  ." 
There  is  always  a  recording  of  it,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  if  a  transcript  is  required, 
that  will  be  determined  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Well,  may  I  say  something 
to  that,  Mr.  Speaker?  For  some  years  the 
standing  public  accounts  committee  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  matter  and  we  decided 
about  a  year  ago  or  so  that  the  committee 
should  be  transcribed  and  Hansard  made 
available.  We  had  Mr.  Brannan  of  the  Han- 
sard service  down  and  we  decided  at  that 
time  that  because  of  the  cost  of  having  it 
printed  on  a  weekly  session  we  would  forgo 
that  pleasure,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  and 
that  at  this  time  we  would  not  request  such 
a  service.  In  view  of  this,  my  committee  will 
have  to  go  over  this  matter  again. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Any  further   debate? 

If  not,  shall  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted? 

Report  agreed  to. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administration 
of  justice  committee  presented  the  commit- 
tee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  to  revive  White  Queen 
Limited. 

MOTION 

TRANSFER  OF  PRIVATE  BILLS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Bill  Pr3,  An 
Act    respecting    Crossroads    Christian    Com- 


munications Incorporated,  and  Bill  Pr38,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Borough  of  Scarborough, 
be  transferred  from  the  general  government 
committee  to  the  administration  of  justice 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ANSWER  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  interim 
answer  to  question  25  standing  on  the  notice 
paper.  (See  appendix  page  1625.) 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  serve  notice  that  we  have  to  re- 
arrange the  order  for  the  calling  of  legisla- 
tion tomorrow.  I  will  meet  shortly  with  my 
colleagues,  the  other  two  House  leaders,  and 
I  will  be  able  to  indicate  to  the  House  what 
that  order  will  be  later  on  this  afternoon. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

ESTIMATES,  MANAGEMENT 
BOARD  OF  CABINET 

( continued ) 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  when  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  the  other  day,  the  minister 
still  had  a  few  remarks  to  continue  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
of  all,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South  ( Mr. 
Mancini)  was  speaking  about  year-end  spend- 
ing. I  indicated  I  had  made  a  statement  about 
this  previously.  I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  from  the  Throne  debate  last  Novem- 
ber, and  I  would  refer  him  specifically  to 
pages  four  and  six  which  in  essence  say  this 
—I  had  mentioned  this  the  year  before,  in 
1977,  about  the  1975-76  estimates  and  I  will 
repeat  what  I  said  about  the  1976-77 
estimates. 

In  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report  in  1976- 
77,  it  included  an  analysis  of  total  govern- 
ment expenditures  by  ministry  and  by  month. 
Overall,  13.4  per  cent  of  the  province's  spend- 
ing took  place  in  March  1977,  the  last  month 
of  that  fiscal  year.  In  some  ministries  higher 
percentages  were  experienced,  up  to  29  per 
cent  in  one  instance.  This  pattern  has  held 
true  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  statistics  are 
interpreted  as  having  some  sinister  connota- 
tion. Governments  have  been  depicted  as 
engaging  in  year-end  spending  sprees  in  an 
attempt  to  use  up  unspent  allocations.  The 
facts    clearly    show    that    substantially    all   of 
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these  apparently  heavy  March  expenditures 
are  nothing  more  than  reflections  of  events 
in  the  normal  course  of  government  business 
and  of  the  government's  accounting  system. 
In  fact,  the  comments  appended  to  the 
Provincial  Auditor's  table  describe  some  of 
these  factors,  both  in  general  and  for  specific 
ministries.  None  of  the  Auditor's  comments 
implies  that  a  less  than  responsible  approach 
was  taken  to  year-end  spending. 

The  relegation  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  year's  expenditures  to  the  month  of 
March,  as  opposed  to  other  months,  arises 
from  three  basic  features  which  are  built  into 
Ontario's  system.  First,  under  the  Financial 
Administration  Act,  payments  made  in  April 
which  pertain  to  goods  and  services  received 
by  the  government  in  March,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  are  to  be  re- 
corded as  expenditures  of  the  last  month  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  March.  This  obvi- 
ously is  in  addition  to  expenditures  normally 
processed  and  paid  in  the  month  of  March 
for,  say,  the  month  of  February  or  January, 
as  well  as  March.  Thus,  the  normal  month's 
expenditures  are  for  about  30  calendar  days 
of  business  and,  in  contrast,  March  expendi- 
tures represent  up  to  two  months'  spending 
for  goods  and  services  provided  or  rendered 
up  to  March  31  of  that  year. 

Secondly— and  this  is  quite  important— con- 
sistent with  the  first  point,  the  first  provincial 
payroll  in  April  normally  includes  pay  in  re- 
spect to  the  previous  month  and  thus  is 
charged  to  March  expenditures.  This  results 
in  the  March  salary  costs  including  three  pay- 
rolls, rather  than  the  normal  two,  and  in 
April  1977  added  $41  million  to  the  month's 
salary  expenditures. 

Those  first  two  features  would  suggest  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  month  of  March 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  average  and 
that  those  for  the  month  of  April  should  be 
lower  than  the  average.  This  is  indeed  the 
case  and  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  pre- 
sented in  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report.  It 
shows  that  for  the  month  of  March  1977  13.4 
per  cent  of  the  provincial  spending  took  place, 
while  only  6.8  per  cent  took  place  in  April 
1976,  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1977. 

Finally,  certain  expenditures,  including 
some  transfer  payments,  either  by  custom  or 
by  formula  tend  to  be  heavier  in  March  than 
in  other  months  of  the  year.  For  example, 
$77.4  million  of  the  municipal  roads  budget 
of  $272.7  million  was  recorded  as  paid  to 
municipalities  in  March  1977. 

I  hope  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that  it's 
clear,  given  these  three  factors,  the  expendi- 
tures in  March  of  any  fiscal  year  are  bound 


to  be  higher  than  those  of  other  months.  This 
is,  as  I  said  on  Friday,  a  totally  normal  situa- 
tion, implies  no  mismanagement  and  is  con- 
sistent with  official  government  accounting 
policies. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  di 
Santo)  raised  a  couple  of  questions  to  which 
I  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  reply.  First  of 
all,  he  raised  a  question  concerning  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "red  circling."  Actually, 
we  don't  use  that  term  in  our  policies.  The 
proper  term  is  "salary  protection  for  em- 
ployees." I'd  refer  the  hon.  member  to  a 
statement  I  made  in  the  House  on  March  6, 
1978,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Epp)  on  the 
number  of  civil  servants  who  enjoy  that  salary 
protection.  That  was  439,  or  0.69  per  cent  of 
our  staff. 

[3:30] 

The  hon.  member  also  made  reference  to  a 
specific  employee  in  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  who 
I  assume  was  Mr.  Branch.  I'd  refer  the  hon. 
member  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Treas- 
urer and  Minister  of  Treasury,  Economcs  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  on 
Monday,  March  6,  1978,  in  which  he  outlined 
in  considerable  detail  the  employment  history 
of  the  employee.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  believe  the  salary  protection  rules 
we  have  are  extremely  generous.  They  are 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  employee's  salary 
is  protected  when  either  his  job  has  dis- 
appeared and  he  has  moved  to  a  lower-paying 
job  or  the  job  has  been  reduced  in  responsi- 
bility due  to  reorganization.  Administration 
of  these  policies  as  they  apply  to  employees 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  ministry. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview's  questions  about  complement 
and  staff  and  the  confusion  which  exists, 
which  I  can  understand,  I  have  tried  to  con- 
dense my  reply  as  much  as  I  can  but  I  hope 
that  it  is  clear.  Just  going  back,  on  March  14 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
asked  a  question  in  the  House,  in  which  he 
quoted  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  as  saying  on 
May  17,  1977  in  New  York:  "We  have  in- 
creased government  efficiency  and  in  the  last 
three  years  reduced  our  civil  service  by 
4,200."  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  then 
asked  the  Treasurer  how  this  statement  could 
be  reconciled  with  table  7  of  budget  paper  C 
which  shows  only  a  reduction  of  1,350  since 
March  1,  1975. 

I  would  ask  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
to  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Premier 
made  his  statement  in  New  York,  the  system 
which  existed  for  controlling  manpower  in  the 
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Ontario  government  was  based  on  the  control 
of  complement.  Complement  is  defined  as  the 
count  of  the  number  of  full-time  continuous 
places  and  represents  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  ministries  to  employ  classified,  that 
is  so-called  permanent  staff,  members  of  the 
regular  civil  service.  The  control  is,  therefore, 
over  this  entitlement.  The  degree  to  which 
that  entitlement  was  actually  staffed  depended 
upon  the  recruitment  practices  of  the  various 
ministres. 

Most  ministries  had  a  chronic  rate  of  staff 
vacancies  due  to  time  lag  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  civil  servant  and  his  replace- 
ment by  another,  although  by  no  means  was 
that  time  lag  the  same  throughout  the  service. 
In  reducing  complement  by  4,200,  it  was 
recognized  by  the  ministries  that  attacking 
these  chronic  vacancy  rates  could  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  manpower  cut.  However, 
the  severe  reduction  of  complement  to  the 
extent  of  4,200  served  as  a  management  tool 
towards  achieving  a  real  reduction  of  1,792 
regular  civil  servants  over  the  period  March  1, 
1975,  to  December  31,  1977,  as  shown  for  the 
classified  staff  in  budget  paper  C,  table  7. 

There  is  a  second  category  of  employees 
who  were  paid  from  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund,  and  that  is  important,  but  who  are  not 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  the  Public  Service  Act.  Some  examples 
of  these  are  the  provincial  judges,  sheriffs  and 
others  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  land  registrars  and  certain  employees 
of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  the 
Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation,  all  of  whom 
are  appointed  under  their  own  appropriate 
legislation. 

These  employees  are  not  defined  as  civil 
servants  but  their  numbers  have  been  gener- 
ally, but  not  exclusively,  subject  to  the  same 
complement  controls  that  govern  the  entitle- 
ment to  classified  staff.  They  are  described  in 
that  same  table  7  as  "Other  Crown  em- 
ployees." Their  number  over  the  same  period, 
March  1,  1975,  to  December  31,  1977,  has 
been  reduced  from  2,859  to  2,663,  a  real 
reduction  of  196.  Thus  the  reduction  in  com- 
plement entitlement  of  some  4,200  in  these 
two  categories  of  full-time  employees  has  re- 
sulted in  a  real  reduction  in  the  regular  pay- 
roll of  1,988  employees  over  that  34-month 
period. 

The  third  category  of  employees  to  whom 
table  7  refers  is  the  unclassified  staff.  This 
group  of  employees  consists  of  those  who 
are  hired  under  individual  contract  for  vari- 
ous professional  or  special  purposes,  or  to 
work  on  projects  of  a  non-recurring  kind  or 
who  are  employed  on  projects  of  a  seasonal 


or  recurring  kind  that  do  not  require  their 
services  on  a  full-time  year-round  basis. 

The  Public  Services  Act  assigns  to  indi- 
vidual ministers  and  not  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  the  responsibility  of  making 
appointments  to  the  unclassified  service. 
Their  numbers  vary  from  day  to  day  and 
from  month  to  month  according  to  the  fluc- 
tuating peak  load  and  seasonal  commitments 
of  the  ministries.  In  1977  the  size  of  that 
unclassified  staff  varied  from  a  low  of  14,426 
in  January  to  a  high  of  29,309  in  July. 

The  local  circumstances  which  give  rise 
to  the  hiring  of  unclassified  staff  have  made 
it  impossible  to  have  the  numbers  subject 
to  complement  control.  In  my  statement  to 
the  Legislature  of  April  13,  1976,  I  outlined 
the  controls  which  the  board  had  decided  to 
exercise  over  the  hiring  of  the  unclassified 
staff.  These  controls  were  strengthened  fur- 
ther by  the  new  comprehensive  manpower 
control  policy  which  was  tabled  in  the 
Legislature  on  April  26,  1977.  In  essence— 
and  this  is  the  important  thing— the  policy 
brings  under  one  single  budget  of  payroll 
dollars  all  those  employed  by  each  ministry, 
whether  they  be  members  of  the  classified 
staff,  the  unclassified  staff  or  other  Crown 
employees,  and  whether  they  be  full  time, 
part  time  or  seasonal. 

This  control  by  payroll  budget  will  not 
control  the  actual  number  of  employees  on 
the  payroll,  but  it  will  ensure  effective  con- 
trol over  the  growth  of  the  civil  service  and 
its  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  exercise  of  this 
new  policy,  I  announced  on  September  16, 
1977,  that  some  $8.5  million  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  total  unexpended  payroll 
budgets  of  the  ministries  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1977-78  fiscal  year,  and  these  reduc- 
tions have  been  carried  forward  into  1978-79. 

To  ensure  that  these  reductions  were 
achieved  over  every  salary  level,  the  elimi- 
nation of  25  senior  positions— that  is  branch 
director  and  above— was  required  by  March 
31,  1978,  and  that  has  been  achieved.  These 
reductions  were  in  addition  to  the  55  senior 
positions  which  had  been  eliminated  during 
the  period  January  1976  to  March  1977. 

In  summary,  the  size  of  the  Ontario  public 
service  has  been  under  increasing  restraint 
since  1975.  Its  rate  of  growth  has  been  re- 
versed and  its  size  reduced.  The  use  of  a 
payroll  budget  has  firmly  controlled  the 
fluctuating  size  of  the  unclassified  staff,  the 
number  of  unclassified  staff  on  the  payroll 
has  been  reduced  by  1,792,  and  a  number  of 
other  Crown  employees  on  the  payroll  has 
been  reduced  by  196. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  deals  with 
things  I  wanted  to  say  arising  from  the 
comments  of  the  two  critics  and  I  assume 
we  can  proceed  with  vote  501. 

Mr.    Foulds:    On    a   point    of   order,    Mr. 
Chairman,   I  don't  see   a  quorum. 
Mr.  Mancini:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Chairman  called  for  the  quorum  bells. 

On  resumption: 

Mr.  Chairman:   There  is  now  a  quorum. 

On  vote  501,  ministry  administration  pro- 
gram; item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
about  his  manpower  control  policy.  He 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks:  "Our  aim  in 
all  such  exercises  must  be  on  controlling  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  benefits."  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  once  again  verify  his  posi- 
tion on  this.  Is  it  really  just  salaries  and 
wages  or  is  it  salaries,  wages  and  benefits? 
There's  a  big  difference  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  control  is  on  salaries 
and  wages.  The  benefits  relate  to  the  salaries 
and  wages;  they  are  shown  separately.  But 
if  you  increase  the  salaries  and  wages,  you 
increase  the  benefits.  It  becomes  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Some  of  the  benefits;  not 
all  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  You  could  have  more 
money  in  benefits  but  if  there  are  no  salaries 
and  wages  to  pay  the  person,  then  the  per- 
son won't  get  the  benefits. 

[3:451 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  also  wanted  to  mention 
that  the  minister  stated  there  was  no  sinister 
plan  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  We  don't  believe  there  is 
a  sinister  plan  either.  We  believe  that  the 
civil  servants  are  forced  into  this.  We  also 
believe  that  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  carryover  of  their  budget,  this  would 
not  necessarily  happen.  I  just  wanted  to  re- 
emphasize  that.  Do  you  have  any  comment 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  is  the  Financial 
Administration  Act  which  prevents  the  gov- 
ernment from  carrying  over  money  from  one 
year  to  the  next  by  vote.  There  are  certain 
funds— sinking  funds  and  so  on— set  out  by 
statute  where  the  funds  can  be  handled 
differently,  but  the  government  of  Canada, 
the  provincial  government  and  the  municipal 
governments  are  in  virtually  the  same  situa- 
tion in  that  way.  Once  the  fiscal  period  has 
ended,  any  unspent  funds  lapse— other  than 
funds  committed  for  services  or  goods  that 


have   already   been   received— and   you   start 
out  from  scratch  again. 

There  have  been  suggestions— in  fact,  at 
one  time  in  this  Legislature  there  was  great 
opposition  from  the  benches  where  the  hon. 
member  sits  to  what  was  then  called  the 
highway  reserve  account;  it  had  been  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  because  highway 
projects- 
Mr.  Mancini:  Sounds  like  a  slush  fund. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  was  established  in  the 
1930s,  I  think,  and  the  hon.  member  re- 
members who  was  in  office  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Maybe  it  didn't  start  out  that 
way. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  right.  Maybe  it  didn't 
start  out  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  put  money  in  if  the  government 
had  surplus  money,  or  to  take  it  out  if  the 
government  didn't  have  surplus  money,  to 
pay  for  highway  construction  and  land  ac- 
quisition. I  gather  it  was  originally  established 
to  permit  that  very  thing— carrying  over 
money  because  contracts  had  been  delayed 
on  account  of  weather  and  that  kind  of  thing 
—but  as  a  result  of  the  opposition  from  the 
official  opposition  that  account  was  wound 
up  and  abandoned. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  cannot  accept  totally  the 
remarks  of  the  minister  because  we  know 
that  the  Tories  had  majority  governments 
then  and  were  under  no  compelling  reason 
to  change  anything.  They  made  these  changes 
because  the  majority  of  the  government 
wanted  to  make  them.  That's  the  first  point. 

Secondly,  could  the  minister  give  us  any 
examples  of  any  of  the  government  ministries 
returning  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
if  he  believes  that  his  managers  do  not  do 
all  they  can  to  try  to  make  all  their  ex- 
penditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  would  be  difficult  at  this 
point  in  time  to  say  what  will  happen  as  far 
as  fiscal  1977-78  is  concerned,  but  there  are 
funds  that  will  be  unspent  because  Manage- 
ment Board  has  recommended  that  they  be 
constrained;  in  other  words,  they  have  not 
been  allowed  to  be  spent  for  a  purpose  be- 
cause it  was  announced  those  dollars  were  to 
be  used  to  cover  an  overexpenditure  in  some 
other  vote  which  was  uncontrollable,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks. 

If  the  hon.  member  will  reflect  on  it,  he 
will  realize  that  in  an  item— and  I  will  pick 
one  at  random;  I  hate  to  do  it  in  my  own 
ministry,  because  we  are  particularly  efficient. 
In  vote  501,  item  1,  we  show  an  amount  of 
$300  for  reciprocal  sales  tax,  which  would 
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be  federal  sales  tax  on  things  that  we  pur- 
chased. I  will  be  very  surprised  if  it  comes 
out  right  at  $300. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Probably  it  will  be  $350. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
say  the  best  estimate  at  the  moment  was 
something  similar  and  it  was  a  round  sum. 
Let  us  say  it  was  $3  million;  very  likely  that 
could  come  out  at  $2  million. 

In  these  days  of  restraint,  if  that's  the 
amount  that  is  in  there,  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  overspending.  They  don't  know 
whether  a  bill  is  going  to  get  in  before  the 
end  of  March  or  whether  the  goods  them- 
selves are  going  to  get  in  by  the  end  of 
March,  so  the  chances  are  after  the  beginning 
of  March  they  won't  order.  There  may  well 
be  more  underspending  in  current  years  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past  when  we  weren't 
perhaps  as  tight  about  authorizing  additional 
expenditures. 

I  think  that's  the  best  I  can  do.  When  we 
have  had  all  the  accounts  and  the  accounts 
have  balanced— the  books  close  this  Friday 
and  then  the  final  counting  starts  to  take 
place;  probably  by  the  middle  of  June  we'll 
know  exactly  what  our  expenditures  will  be. 

I  think  I  said  on  Friday  that  because  of 
constraints  and  as  shown  in  the  Treasurer's 
statement  in  December  for  the  third  quarter, 
we  anticipated  that  we  would  be  under- 
expended  by  about  $92  million.  It  may  well 
be  that  it  will  be  a  little  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I'll  leave  that  area  right 
now.  I  wish  to  thank  the  minister  for  his 
answer. 

There  was  a  question  I  wanted  to  go  back 
to  concerning  the  boards  and  commissions. 
The  minister  stated  that,  of  course,  he  knew 
how  many  boards  and  commissions  there 
were,  because  they  were  responsible  for 
making  year-end  reports  and  they  were 
responsible  for  sending  in  budgets.  If  that 
is  the  case,  how  many  boards  and  commissions 
do  we  have  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  367  to  which  the 
province  appoints  members,  including  the  re- 
gional police  commissions,  but  not  all  the 
other  police  commissions,  and  including  all 
the  health  units  as  individual  boards.  I've  just 
forgotten  how  many  there  are  of  those— 40- 
something? 

Mr.  Mancini:  There  are  too  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Those  are  the  county 
boards  of  Health.  The  regional  health  coun- 
cils haven't  all  been  formed— or  at  least  all 
that  we  thought  of  haven't  been  formed;  I 
can't  remember  how  many  there  are  of  those. 
But   the  figure   is  367   and   that  includes   a 


number  where  there  is  one  commission  named 
but,  perhaps,  there  are  half  a  dozen. 

Ah  yes,  the  conservation  authorities.  We're 
counting  them  as  one.  If  every  agency,  and 
that  includes  some  general  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities where  the  province,  by  the  private 
bill,  I  assume,  that  set  up  that  hospital  or 
university,  appoints  one  or  more  members, 
there  would  be  660  bodies  in  the  province, 
but  in  a  great  many  of  those  the  province  has 
no  direct  financial  implications  because  of 
the  appointment  of  that  person.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  province  support  hospitals,  but  we 
don't  have  a  provincially-appointed  member 
on  every  hospital  board,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Okay,  that's  fine.  Thank  you. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  contingencies  and 
I  would  like  to  know- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Would   the   hon.    member 
just  wait  until  we  got  down  to  item  4? 

Are  there  any  other  questions  on  item  1? 
The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister,  for 
answering  some  of  my  questions.  I'd  like  to 
raise  again  one  of  my  concerns  on  which  I 
spoke  on  Friday;  the  minister  didn't  respond 
today.  Perhaps  I  can  better  qualify  my  ques- 
tion today  so  that  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
give  me  a  more  comprehensive  answer. 

On  April  13,  1978,  when  you  made  your 
statement  in  the  House,  you  said  that  the 
Ontario  government  is  geared  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  employees  in  the  public  sector 
should  be  treated  no  differently  than  those  in 
the  private  sector  and  shall  continue  to  hold 
to  this  principle.  I  remember  there  was  a 
question  raised  by  the  leader  of  my  party  at 
that  date  and  we  were  unable  to  get  a  satis- 
factory answer.  I  think  we  have  a  problem 
here  because  in  the  budget  the  Treasurer 
said  on  continued  control  of  a  number  of 
civil  servants  that  if  civil  service  salary  and 
wage  settlements  exceed  four  per  cent,  the 
additional  payroll  costs  will  have  to  be  offset 
through  staff  reductions  or  savings  in  admin- 
istration. 

The  average  negotiated  settlements  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1977  across  Canada  were 
for  seven  per  cent  and  in  Ontario  the  aver- 
age settlement  in  all  industries  was  6.8  per 
cent.  If  you  are  putting  a  ceiling  of  four  per 
cent  on  civil  servants,  don't  you  think  you 
are  treating  them  differently  from  the  workers 
in  the  private  sector?  If  that  is  not  the  case, 
was  the  Treasurer  inaccurate  in  his  budget 
paper  statement  or  can  you  explain  to  us 
what  his  position  now  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes.  What  the  Treasurer 
said  was,  "If  civil  service  salary  and  wage 
settlements   exceed  four  per  cent,  the  addi- 
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tional  payroll  cost  will  have  to  be  offset 
through  staff  reductions  or  through  savings  in 
administration."  What  I  said  on  Thursday 
was:  "The  Ontario  government  has  adhered 
to  the  principle  that  those  in  the  public 
sector  should  be  treated  no  differently  than 
those  in  the  private  sector,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  to  this  principle.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  discriminatory  actions— no 
special  rules— devised  for  Ontario's  public 
sector  employees  in  the  post-control  period." 
I  said  further  along:  "To  this  end,  the  gov- 
ernment endorses  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference of  first  ministers  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  public  sector  employees  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  based  on  comparisons 
of  total  compensation  with  persons  doing 
equivalent  jobs  in  the  private  sector." 

As  I  recall  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
leader  of  the  third  party,  when  he  asked  me 
if  we  were  holding  everybody  to  four  per 
cent,  I  said  I  didn't  say  that.  What  I  said  was 
the  government  was  restricting  itself  to  a 
four  per  cent  increase  in  the  budget  over 
which  we  have  total  control  of  our  own  opera- 
tions, rather  than  those  which  we  support 
by  way  of  grants  or  payments  of  some  other 
kind.  I  think  I  attempted  to  quote  from  the 
Treasurer's  statement  the  part  that  I  have 
just  read.  I  said  that  if  salary  settlements  were 
in  excess  of  the  amount  that  has  been  bud- 
geted, then  they  would  have  to  be  found  from 
the  only  two  sources  available:  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  people  employed  or  the  re- 
duction in  some  other  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative overhead.  That  is  the  position. 
[4:00] 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
appreciate  your  answer  even  though  it  is 
somehow  puzzling  to  me  that  wage  settle- 
ments that  are  negotiated  should  cost  the 
jobs  of  other  civil  servants.  I  think  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  negotiations  are  based  is 
that  the  two  parties— in  this  case  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  civil  servants—in  bargaining 
for  a  new  contract  try  to  achieve  the  condi- 
tions which  in  this  case  are  comparable  to 
the  wages  and  benefits  of  the  private  sector. 
We  think  that  shouldn't  cost  the  jobs  of 
other  civil  servants,  because  we  think  that 
job  security  should  be  one  of  the  principles 
we  should  respect,  even  in  the  public  serv- 
ice- 
Mr.  Grande:  It  almost  amounts  to  bad- 
faith  bargaining. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —if  we  think  that  the  public 
servants  are  performing  a  useful  role  in  pro- 
viding services  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  other  point  that  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
for  a  moment  is  the  number  of  civil  servants. 


I  want  to  thank  the  minister  for  his  explana- 
tions, but  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  still  at  a 
loss.  Even  making  a  comparison  between 
last  year  and  this  year,  we  see  there  isn't 
the  difference  the  minister  was  talking  about 
in  his  opening  statement.  I  can't  see  a  re- 
duction of  1,900  employees  which  he  men- 
tioned in  his  statement.  The  only  reduction 
is  in  "other  Crown  employees";  which  on 
January  31,  1976,  was  2,704,  while  on  De- 
cember 31,  1977,  it  was  2,663.  But  as  far 
as  the  other  categories  are  concerned,  classi- 
fied staff  increased,  unclassified  staff  in- 
creased, and  the  total  number  as  a  result  has 
increased. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  classification  of  the  public  employees 
and  the  way  they  are  recorded.  But  wouldn't 
it  be  possible  for  the  minister  to  give  us  the 
total  number  of  all  public  employees— classi- 
fied, unclassified,  other  employees,  temporary 
help— so  that  we  might  have  an  idea  of 
how  many  employees  we  have  in  the  public 
service  now?  I  think  later  on  we  are  going 
to  discuss  a  change  in  definition  for  tempo- 
rary help  services  which  have  been  removed 
from  service  standard  account  and  are  now 
under  salary  standard  account.  Wouldn't  it 
be  possible  for  the  minister  to  give  us  in 
detail  the  number  of  each  group  of  public 
employees,  so  that  we  know  exactly  how 
many  there  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  First  let  me  say  very 
frankly  that  since  we  are  in  the  process  of 
moving  to  the  classified  structured  ceiling— 
I  think  we  have  everybody  moved  except 
Community  and  Social  Services,  who  are  still 
digesting  their  reorganization— we  will  go 
through  a  period  now,  in  fact  there  are  a 
couple  of  items  on  the  agenda  for  Manage- 
ment Board  tomorrow,  where  ministries  are 
transferring,  or  proposing  to  transfer,  people 
from   the  unclassified  staff  to  the  classified. 

The  hon.  member  will  perhaps  recall  ques- 
tions and  comments  by  his  colleague  from 
Algoma  (Mr.  Wildman)  about  employees  of 
Natural  Resources  and,  I  think,  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  on  the  unclassified  staff, 
which  meant  they  were  unable  to  get  pen- 
sion benefits  among  others,  and  who  were 
doing  a  variety  of  things  but  were  really 
working  permanently  in  everything  but 
name.  They  might  be  working  at  one  job 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  they'd  be  off  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  on  another  one, 
or  something  like  that.  Those  people  are 
now  being  added  to  the  classified  staff;  con- 
sequently they'll  be  shown  as  permanent 
employees,  which  is  what  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  have  been.  So  we  will  see  an 
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increase  in  the  classified  staff  and  we  will 
see  a  decrease  in  the  unclassified  staff. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  in  that 
somewhat  lengthy  answer  that  I  gave  this 
afternoon  to  the  question  that  the  hon. 
member  asked  me  on  Friday,  the  unclassi- 
fied staff  varies  from  hour  to  hour  during 
the  day.  There  are  some  people  who  only 
work  say,  two  mornings  a  week  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

If  the  hon.  member  will  look  at  table  C-10 
in  the  1978-79  budget,  page  28,  he  will  see 
how  the  staff  stood  as  of  December  31,  1977, 
by  classified,  unclassified,  and  other  Crown 
employees.  But  on  January  1,  that  figure  of 
unclassified  staff  could  have  been  vastly  dif- 
ferent, because  up  until  we  started  looking 
at  a  new  system  we  never  used  to  attempt  to 
find  out  how  many  unclassified  people  there 
were.  We  knew  how  much  money  was  be- 
ing expended,  except  for  GO  Temporary 
services  or  temporary  services  of  that  nature 
was  shown  under  the  service  part  of  the 
estimates  rather  than  the  salaries  and  wages. 
But  we  never  really  knew. 

Now  we  know  how  many  people  there 
are  on  the  last  day  of  every  month.  If  that 
day  is  a  Monday,  there  will  probably  be 
more  than  if  that  day  was  a  Sunday,  unless 
it  happened  to  be  a  Sunday  where  there 
happended  to  be  a  big  fire  some  place  in 
the  north. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  variations  and  it  just 
isn't  administratively— well,  I  suppose  any- 
thing is  possible,  but  the  cost  of  finding  out 
how  many  unclassified  people  are  working 
each  day  of  the  year  is  just  not  considered 
to  be  worthwhile,  because  of  the  variety  of 
working  periods  for  unclassified  staff. 

I  do  believe,  and  I  can  say  this  very 
frankly  too,  that  with  the  system  we  now 
have,  the  classified  structure  ceiling,  we  will 
have  a  greater  control,  because,  for  instance, 
people  won't  be  able  to  have  a  complement 
and  fill  it  with  either  a  deputy  minister  or  a 
cleaner  and  change  jobs.  That's  an  extreme. 
We  notice  if  there  is  more  than  one  deputy 
minister.  But  you  can  reorganize  in  a  minor 
way  and  have  extra  directors.  With  what  we 
used  to  call  one  complement,  with  a  director 
or  with  a  stenographer— and  the  salary  im- 
plications are  very  great— once  that  person 
has  been  on  staff  for  a  year  and  has  passed 
the  probationary  period,  providing  that  per- 
son's job  doesn't  disappear  and  providing  that 
person  is  competent,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  that  person  from  their  job. 

I  think  what  we  have  adopted  is  a  great 
improvement.  I'll  be  surprised  if  it's  perfect, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  improvement 
and  give  far  better  control,  both  short  term 


and    long    term,    than    the    old    system    of 
complement. 

I  repeat,  the  figures  you  see  now  for  classi- 
fied staff  are  higher  because  some  people 
who  were  unclassified  are  now  shown  as 
classified. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Were  the  1,968  full-time 
employees  part  of  the  classified?  In  your 
statement  you  said  there  was  a  real  reduc- 
tion of  1,988.  Were  they  part  of  the  classified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  to  the  net  reduction  of 
classified,  as  I  say,  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
many,  but  there  would  be  some  additions  to 
the  classified  staff  which  would  give  that  net 
total  reduction.  In  other  words,  it  might  have 
been  2,400,  while  perhaps  300  unclassified 
people  have  been  transferred  over  to  give  a 
net  reduction  of  less. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
on  December  31,  1977,  we  had  more  classified 
staff  than  on  December  31,  1976,  even  though 
there  was  a  reduction  of  1,988  classified  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  was  a  net  reduction. 
Let  me  get  that  for  you  because  it  is  im- 
portant to  take  the  same  periods,  obviously. 
From  December  31,  1976,  to  December  31, 
1977,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  classi- 
fied staff— rather  in  the  total  between  classi- 
fied and  unclassified;  I  am  looking  at  that 
total— of  about  115.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
March  1,  1975  to  December  31,  1977,  which 
is  the  figure  I  was  speaking  about  today,  and 
including  other  Crown  employees,  the  comple- 
ment which  would  be  classified  employees, 
other  Crown  employees,  whom  we  consider 
to  be  in  the  same  position  except  that  they 
are  not  civil  servants,  and  unclassified,  in- 
cluding the  senior  positions,  the  number  of 
classified  staff  on  the  payroll  has  been  re- 
duced by  1,792  and  the  number  of  other 
Crown  employees  on  the  payroll  has  been 
reduced  by  196. 

[4:15] 

As  I  say,  if  you  picked  a  different  point  in 
time,  you  will  have  a  variation.  The  example 
I  gave  was  for  unclassified  staff  between  sum- 
mer and  winter,  July  and  December  I  think  it 
was.  Last  year,  1977  the  size  of  the  un- 
classified staff  varied  from  a  low  of  14,426 
in  January  to  a  high  of  29,309  in  July.  As  I 
say,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
unless  you  make  a  comparison  with  the  same 
number  of  people  over  the  same  period,  in 
other  words,  from  January  1  to  December  31 
or  from  April  1  to  March  31.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  until  we  have  the  classified  structure 
ceiling  completely  in  place  and  all  the 
anomalies  sorted  out,  we  will  go  through  a 
period  when  the  figures  that  I  might  quote 
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for  January,  1977,  would  be  based  on  a 
different  formula  than  for  January,    1976. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  am  still  at  a  loss,  because 
I  was  comparing,  really,  one  group  called  the 
public  employees,  which  is  homogeneous  with 
the  other  one.  In  the  budget  of  1977,  the 
number  of  classified  staff  was  63,210.  In  the 
budget  of  1978,  the  same  classified  staff  on 
December  31,  1977,  was  63,316,  which  means 
an  increase  of  106. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Excuse  me,  I  think  per- 
haps I  might  assist.  As  I  mentioned  in  the 
opening  answer  to  your  question  on  Friday, 
I  explained  the  difference  between  comple- 
ment and  people  actually  on  staff.  The  figures 
that  you  are  speaking  about  here  are  people 
on  staff.  I  don't  have  the  complement  figures, 
but  my  guess  is  that  the  complement  figures 
are  considerably  higher  for  the  previous  year. 
We  have  shaken  out  some  of  the  vacancies 
and  they  surely  weren't  being  filled. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  only  reason  I  was  pur- 
suing this  question  was  that  I  couldn't  under- 
stand how  there  was  a  reduction  of  1,988 
jobs  while  the  budget  doesn't  show  that. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  explanation. 

The  other  point  that  was  raised  was  the 
payments  in  March.  Your  explanation  is 
technically  acceptable,  but  every  year  the 
opposition  critics  and  the  people  who  take 
part  in  the  debate  are  trying  to  get,  instead, 
a  clarification.  It  seems  that  every  year  in 
March  we  have  an  increase  in  expenditure. 
I  think  you  are  right  when  you  say  that 
they  can  be  explained  technically  because  of 
the  payments  made  in  April,  the  payroll  and 
the  other  reasons  that  you  gave  before. 

I  think  that  the  suspicion  is  that  each 
ministry  in  March  tries  to  spend  the  budget 
of  the  previous  year  so  that  it  can  get  more 
money  for  the  next  year.  I  know  that  you 
spoke  in  your  introductory  remarks  on  zero- 
based  budgeting  and  management  by  results. 
We  think  that  since  there  hasn't  been  any 
substantial  example  of  ministries  which 
actually  returned  unspent  money,  then  it 
may  be  that  this  is  a  technique  that  you 
have  adopted  but  it  doesn't  show  in  the 
facts;  the  experience  is  that  every  year  each 
ministry  gets  more  money  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  allotted  the  previous  year.  I  think 
the  minister  should  give  us  a  more  convincing 
explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
know  how  to  have  another  go  at  this. 

The  consumer  price  index  covers  a  variety 
of  things.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  applicable  to 
government  as  it  is  to  some  other  businesses 
and  to  domestic  purchases,  but  if  it  has  a 
validity   and   if   it   increased   in    1977   by— I 


think  it  was  nine  point  some  per  cent— and 
if  the  provincial  budget  this  year  increases 
by  7.5  per  cent,  which  includes  all  of  the 
transfer  payments  and  covers  the  increases 
in  some  very  large  items,  where  say  five  per 
cent  is  the  equivalent  in  dollars  of  15  per 
cent  in  some  other  ministry,  and  if  the  pro- 
vincial expenditure  this  year  over  last  year 
for  the  things  which  we  control  ourselves  is 
four  per  cent,  then  I  would  say  that  not 
only  do  we  have  fewer  people  working  for 
us  but  we  are  buying  fewer  typewriters  and 
we  are  buying  smaller  cars  and  we  are  using 
less  gas  and  a  whole  host  of  other  things. 
Otherwise,  our  expenditure  would  be  con- 
siderably higher. 

I  realize  that  in  inflationary  times  it  is 
very  difficult  to  compare  this  year's  expendi- 
ture with  last  year's.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
think  that  we  are  doing  a  better  job  than  most 
other  governments  in  North  America,  in- 
cluding the  government  of  Canada.  I  repeat, 
that  in  the  Treasurer's  statement,  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  fiscal  1977-78,  at  the  end  of 
December,  he  said  that  our  expenditures 
were  going  to  be  under  the  budgeted  esti- 
mate by  $92  million.  I  said  a  little  earlier 
today  that  I  think  it  will  be  in  excess  of  that. 

Last  year— that  is  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1976-77— our  expenditures  were  $109  million 
less  than  had  been  budgeted  for  in  the  ex- 
penditure estimates.  That  is  because  we  have 
been  controlling  our  expenditures,  even  those 
already  budgeted,  very  carefully.  If  we  found 
that  something  was  overestimated  it  has 
been  constrained  and  those  funds  used  for 
uncontrollable  increases  in,  for  instance,  the 
health  system  or  in  education  or  in  the  social 
field,  where  most  of  the  big  money  is.  Or 
we  would  simply  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
total  estimated  expenditure  and  consequently 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  Mancini:  A  few  moments  ago  I  was 
asking  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
about  manpower  cost  control  and  we  were 
speaking  about  wages  and  salaries;  and  wages 
and  salaries  and  benefits.  The  minister  in- 
formed the  House  that  these  two  rise  in 
correlation  with  each  other.  If  we  look  at 
the  expenditure  sheets  we  can  see,  for  example, 
that  the  office  of  the  Premier  spent  $1,101,000 
in  salaries-this  is  1977-78-and  $102,900  in 
benefits;  in  1978-79  we  can  see  that  the 
office  of  the  Premier  spent  $1,194,000  and 
$170,000  in  employee  benefits.  So  we  do 
see  a  rise  in  both  salaries  and  benefits  and  we 
can  see  that  in  just  about  most  of  the  sheets 
here  that  show  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment ministries.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  Ministry  of  Correc- 
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tional  Services,  we  see  salaries  and  wages 
for  1977-78  of  $97,666,200  and  employee 
benefits  of  $11,893,300.  Now,  for  1978-79, 
we  see  Correctional  Services,  salaries  and 
wages,  $79,623,800,  but  employee  benefits 
$13,189,700.  So  we  have  approximately  $20 
million  less  in  salaries  and  wages,  yet  we 
have  almost  $2  million  more  in  employee 
benefits. 

How  does  the  minister  explain  that?  Then 
we  get  back  to  our  first  point:  Is  he  talking 
about  wages  and  salaries  or  is  he  talking 
about  wages,  salaries  and  benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  guess  the  person  of 
whom  one  should  ask  that  question  is  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Drea), 
but  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  possibilities. 
One  of  them  is  that  there  would  be  a  great 
many  unclassified  staff,  as  I  know  there  used 
to  be  in  Correctional  Services,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  overtime.  Whether  the 
overtime  was  paid  to  the  unclassified  or  the 
classified  staff,  or  more  likely  both,  I  don't 
know,  but  those  are  the  variables. 

I  think  I  said  that  there  is  generally  a 
relationship  between  salaries  and  benefits. 
There  would  be  if  all  the  salary  money  was 
paid  to  classified  staff,  because  classified  staff 
have  more  benefits;  so  benefits  to  classified 
staff  cost  more  than  the  cost  of  benefits  to 
unclassified  staff.  If  the  proportion  of  classi- 
fied to  unclassified,  and  the— I  hate  to  say 
classification,  but  if  the  people  in  the  same 
kinds  of  jobs  remain  constant,  then  there 
would  be  a  constant  relationship  between 
salaries  and  wages  on  the  one  hand  and  bene- 
fits on  the  other. 

But  that  will  not  apply  to  every  ministry. 
For  instance,  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations will,  I  assume,  always  have  a  fair 
number  of  unclassified  people  because  they 
have  a  lot  of  people  on  winter  maintenance,  as 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  knows.  Those  people 
are  called  in,  depending  on  the  part  of  the 
province,  in  October  or  November.  And  there 
can  be  a  lot  of  overtime  there  too,  depending 
on  the  weather,  and  they  leave  in  March  or 
at  the  end  of  February,  depending  on  the 
weather. 

Natural  Resources,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
an  awful  lot  of  extra  unclassified  people,  and 
I  suppose  always  will,  in  the  summer  time  for 
tree  planting  and  for  fire  fighting,  fish  census— 
a  variety  of  things— so  they  will  always  have 
a  number  of  unclassified  people. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  classified  struc- 
ture ceiling  is  to  control  both  the  classified 
and  the  unclassified.  That's  a  little  away  from 
your  question  as  to  why  there  is  that  varia- 
tion in  Correctional  Services.  I  suggest  you 
ask  of  Correctional  Services  your  questions  as 


to  why  the  variation  between  those  two  years 
and  why  the  percentages  of  dollars  for  bene- 
fits to  salaries  and  wages  varies  so  much.  I 
am  just  giving  you  a  couple  of  reasons  why 
it  might. 

Mr.  Mancini:  First  of  all,  I  think  that  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  should  be 
able  to  explain  this  during  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  that  case  I  guess  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  would  do 
everybody's  estimates  and  I  certainly  don't 
pretend  to  be  competent  to  do  that. 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Mancini:  We  are  not  asking  you  to  do 
anybody's  estimates,  we  are  just  asking  you 
to  back  up  what  you  have  said.  That's  all  we 
are  doing.  In  your  opening  remarks  you  said 
that  "our  aim  in  all  such  exercises  must  be  on 
controlling  the  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits 
and  control  simply  on  the  numbers  is  not  an 
answer  in  itself."  And  I  assume  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  numbers  of  civil  servants.  So 
what  we're  asking  you  to  do  is  just  to  back 
up  what  you  have  said. 

I  don't  think  it's  fair  for  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  to  come  into  the  House, 
make  an  opening  statement  like  that  and  then, 
when  we  find  a  discrepancy  in  his  statement, 
then  tell  us  to  go  and  see  a  different  minister. 
I  wonder  if  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  can  undertake  to  find  out  why  there  is 
this  discrepancy  and  have  information  tabled 
in  the  House  and  not  ask  me  to  go  after  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  because  I'm 
asking  him  a  question  on  his  own  statements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  A  couple  of  other  things 
that  would  affect  these  ratios  too  have  been 
drawn  to  my  attention.  First  of  all,  year  by 
year  there  is  a  changing  cost  of  individual 
benefits;  in  fact,  we  negotiate  benefits  with 
the  bargaining  unit  separately  from  wages. 
We  negotiate  wages  with  the  eight  groups  in 
eight  different  and  individual  negotiations. 
We  negotiate  benefits  in  one  package  for  the 
whole  of  the  bargaining  unit  and  we  nego- 
tiate working  conditions  in  one  package. 

The  change  in  cost  of  individual  benefits, 
like  insured  benefits,  would  be  another  factor. 
And  we've  negotiated  cost-sharing  differences 
from  time  to  time  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees within  a  year.  Of  course,  the  rates 
are  different  for  classified  and  unclassified,  as 
I  mentioned. 

In  the  statement  I  made  some  time  ago 
about  the  new  manpower  policy,  I  said:  "The 
second  change"-and  it's  another  one  which 
is  taking  place  this  year— "involves  the  budget- 
ing for  the  unfunded  liability  payments  in 
the    Public     Service     Superannuation     Fund 
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which  we  used  to  show  singly,  I  think,  in  the 
Treasurer's  estimates." 

That's  a  pretty  large  amount.  I  think  last 
year  it  was  about  $32  million,  which  was 
shown  as  a  single  item,  rather  than  having 
these  costs  absorbed  by  the  budget  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  only,  as  has  been  the  case 
up  to  now,  we  decided  it  would  be  more 
informative  to  allocate  them  to  individual 
votes  and  items  of  the  employees'  ministries 
in  order  to  show  the  full  cost  of  employee 
benefits  for  each  program  and  activity. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Just  a  short  supplementary: 
Will  the  minister  undertake  to  get  the  in- 
formation that  I  asked  for  and  table  it  in  the 
House  about  why  there  is  this  discrepancy 
and  not  all  the  hypothetical  answers  of  why 
it  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  pass 
that  request  to  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services,  who  should  probably  answer  the 
question.  I'm  sure  he  will  provide  that  for  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Do  you  have  further 
comments? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  in  order  if  I  could  ask  a  question  about 
the  federal  and  provincial  reciprocal  sales  tax 
agreement  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
answer  it.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Treasurer, 
but  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
government  of  Canada  last  year  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1977,  which  is  mid-year.  What 
it  amounts  to  is  that  the  Crown  in  right  of 
Ontario  will  pay  federal  sales  and  excise  tax 
on  building  materials— well,  all  things  they 
tax;  fuel— it  will  save  them  a  lot  of  paper 
work  by  giving  us  exemptions.  We  in  turn 
will  charge  them  provincial  sales  tax,  which 
they  will  pay. 

I  wouldn  t  want  to  swear  to  the  result  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  net  benefit  to 
Ontario  of  something  in  the  order  of  $10 
million,  estimated.  In  other  words,  the  feds 
will  pay  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$10  million  more  to  the  province  than  the 
province  will  pay  to  the  feds,  although  that 
could  change  if  we  get  into  a  lot  of  con- 
struction, I  imagine. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Considering  the  scenario  in 
relation  to  wages  and  benefits  of  civil  servants, 
presented  to  the  minister  by  my  colleague 
from  Downsview  and  the  member  for  Essex 
South,  I  would  like  to  relate  to  the  minister 
a  particular  situation  which  was  brought  to 
my  attention  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  particular  situation  is  existing 
now— in  relation  to  the  seniority  rights  of  civil 
servants  when  they  are  transferred  from  one 


branch  to  another  one.  I  am  sure  the  minister 
is  responsible  for  this  item,  if  he  will  confirm 
that,  then  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on  the 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
might  deal  with  that  under  staffing  in  vote 
502. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  We  have  been  talking  about 
classification  and  reclassification  of  civil 
servants,  and  I  hope  the  point  I  would  like 
to  raise  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  would 
you  think  this  is  more  appropriate  under  vote 
502,  item  2? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  prefer  that.  The 
hon.  member  is  aware  there  are  competitions 
for  all  openings  and  there  is  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure but,  if  it's  possible,  I  think  I  would 
be  better  prepared  to  answer  in  detail  in  the 
second  vote. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  member  for  Dovercourt  that  under 
vote  1,  item  1,  we  take  general  items  on  about 
everything.  But  if  it's  a  particular  matter  that 
belongs  to  another  vote,  I  would  ask  him  if 
he  would  hold  it  until  we  get  to  the  next 
page. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Okay,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past 
year  or  so  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  indexing  of  pensions,  and  last 
summer  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
who  was  upset  about  the  indexing  of  these 
pensions.  Quite  frankly,  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  referring  to  Ottawa;  I  wasn't 
aware  that  it  was  happening  in  Ontario.  But 
on  making  an  inquiry  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  I  believe,  they  did  indicate  to 
me  that  there  was  such  a  policy  for  senior 
civil  servants,  I  believe,  and  I  think  they  make 
a  contribution  towards  this. 

If  this  matters  comes  within  the  minister's 
jurisdiction,  or  maybe  because  of  the  experi- 
ence he  has  had  here  in  a  number  of  minis- 
tries, perhaps  he  can  enlighten  me  as  to  how 
this  program  works  and  how  many  people 
it  would  cover;  whether  it's  just  for  senior 
civil  servants  or  whether  it's  open  to  every 
civil  servant  who  wishes  to  participate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
comes  under  vote  502,  but  I  think  the  hon. 
member  is  referring  to  the  Superannuation 
Adjustment  Benefits  Act,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1975.  It  is  different  from  the  federal 
system  in  a  number  of  ways.  Perhaps,  if  the 
committee  agrees,  I  could  just- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  I 
would  think  employee  benefits  comes  under 
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every  vote,  so  that  would  be  in  order  in  this 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Okay.  The  Act,  as  I  say, 
was  introduced  in  1975.  It  provides  for  the 
equal  sharing  of  all  costs  of  pension  adjust- 
ments between  employer  and  employees.  It 
starts  with  a  contribution  of  salary  of  one 
per  cent  from  each.  It  imposes  a  ceiling  of 
eight  per  cent  on  the  employee's  pension 
under  the  Public  Service  Superannuation  Act, 
and  it  is  related  to  the  consumer  price  index. 
If,  say,  there  is  an  increase  of  five  per  cent, 
the  fund  would  pay  that.  If  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  nine  per  cent,  it  would  not  pay  it. 
It  would  pay  eight  per  cent  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  if  the  funds  were  available,  and  the 
increase  was  only  seven  per  cent,  it  could 
still  pay  that  seven  plus  the  one  owing  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  Superannuation  Adjustment  Benefits 
Act  is  one  that  people  opt  into,  and  to  date 
the  Ontario  public  service  has  opted  in.  For  a 
while,  the  bargaining  unit  did  not,  and  it  was 
not  until  last  year  that  they  decided  to  opt 
in.  I  assume  there  were  probably  a  number 
of  younger  employees  who  did  not  want  to 
contribute  that  one  per  cent. 

The  Liquor  Control  Board  employees  have 
opted  in,  the  Liquor  Licence  Board,  the 
teachers,  and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
Association.  It  is  different,  again,  from  the 
federal  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  because  it  will 
not  pay  a  benefit  unless  the  fund  has  the 
money.  It  is  not  a  fully-funded  plan;  it  is 
quite  different  from  the  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  in  that  there  is  an  equal  con- 
tribution from  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, and  to  increase  it,  it  can  only  pay  out 
what  is  in  the  fund. 

If,  for  instance,  salary  or  benefit  increases 
got  to  be  more  than  what  was  available  in 
the  fund,  the  fund  would  only  pay  what  was 
in  tfi3  fund.  If  the  fund  went  broke,  the  pay- 
ments would  cease.  This  would  happen  un- 
less both  sides,  employer  and  employees, 
agreed  to  increase  the  rate  of  contributions. 
It  is  guaranteed  up  to  1981— on  the  basis  of 
the  actuarial  figures  that  we  have  it  is  safe 
up  to  then.  At  that  time  there  will  be  another 
review.  It  is  governed  by  the  Ontario  Pension 
Benefit  Act,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  that 
Act  is  to  protect  the  employees  from  insolv- 
ency of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
way  it  is  going,  but  what  fails  to  come  across 
to  me  is  how  each  can  contribute  one  per 
cent,  and  yet  in  a  way  eight  per  cent  could 
be  paid  out.  It  could  be  that  one  year  you 
would  benefit  for  the  total  amount,  and  the 
next   year— as    you   say   it   is    not   actuarially 


sound— you    may    end    up    with    not    getting 
anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  because  it  is  not 
fully  funded.  We  assume  it  is  sound,  based 
on  the  projections  made  when  it  was  brought 
into  effect,  until  1981  at  least.  At  that  time 
there  will  be  another  review. 

Mr.  Worton:  But  you  do  contribute  some- 
thing on  top  of  the  one  per  cent?  Does  the 
government  put  something  into  the  pot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No.  As  I  mentioned,  that's 
why  it's  quite  different  from  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Superannuation  Fund,  which  is  to  be  fully 
funded  and  the  province  picks  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Worton:  And  we  are  also  now  giving 
the  advantage  to  all  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment departments?  In  other  words  they  have 
opted  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Just  a  question:  the  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Adjustment  Act  pro- 
vides for  benefits  to  be  tied  to  inflation  up  to 
eight  per  cent.  Have  you  given  any  considera- 
tion to  removing  the  ceiling  or  do  you  think 
it  is  still  right  to  have  a  ceiling,  regardless  of 
the  rate  of  inflation  each  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  we  haven't  considered 
that.  It  would  require  a  change  in  the  legisla- 
tion, in  the  first  place.  But  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  aware,  there  is  a  royal  commission  look- 
ing at  all  pension  funds,  public  and  private,  in 
the  province.  I  would  be  surprised  if  there 
were  any  changes  to  any  of  the  provincial 
plans— the  Teachers'  Superannuation,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Superannuation,  the  OPP,  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  funds— until  such  time 
as  the  royal  commission  has  reported. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you.  Is  your  ministry 
going  to  make  any  presentations  to  the  royal 
commission?  Also,  what  is  your  personal  posi- 
tion in  this  regard?  Do  you  think  that  the 
inflation  rate  granted  by  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Adjustment  Act  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  living,  or  do  you  think 
that  eight  per  cent  is  still  the  right  figure 
for  the  time  being?  I  mean  regardless  of 
what  the  rate  of  inflation  is  each  year?  Has 
your  ministry  got  any  position  vis-a-vis  the 
royal  commission  and  the  problem  itself? 
[4:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  could  say  very  generally 
that  I'm  in  favour  of  as  good  a  pension  plan 
for  all  the  people  of  the  country  as  the 
economy  can  afford. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Any  further  dis- 
cussion on  item  1? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I'm  going  to  try  one  more 
time  with  the  minister  concerning  the  man- 
power cost  control. 
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First  of  all,  I  wish  to  state  that  all  the 
reasons  that  he  gave  for  the  increased  bene- 
fits which  he  tried  to  make  applicable  to  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  could  be 
made  applicable  to  all  the  ministries. 

Secondly,  it  still  doesn't  explain  how  the 
salaries  and  wages  could  decrease  while  em- 
ployee benefits  could  increase  by  $2  million. 

Thirdy,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  still  main- 
tains that  his  cost  control  policy  applies  to 
salaries  and  wages,  or  does  it  apply  to  salaries, 
wages  and  benefits?  Just  a  yes  or  no  would 
be  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  just  reminded,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  great  move;  a  number 
of  the  Correctional  Services  people  are  now 
in  Community  and  Social  Services. 

Mr.  Mancini:  But  that's  not  at  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  But  there  is  no  effect— 
of  overtime,  for  instance— on  a  lot  of  the 
benefit  costs,  and  there  was  to  my  knowledge 
a  lot  of  overtime  in  Correctional  Services  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  just  want  an  answer  to 
the  question,  if  it's  possible. 

Due  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  Ministry  of 
Correctional  Services,  where  the  salaries  and 
wages  have  decreased  by  some  $20  million 
while  the  benefits  have  increased  by  $2  mil- 
lion, and  due  to  your  statements  concerning 
manpower  cost  control,  could  you  please  ex- 
plain to  the  House  if  your  policy  is  only  for 
wages  and  salaries  or  does  it  include  wages, 
salaries  and  benefits?  That's  the  only  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It's  wages  and  salaries. 
Mr.  Mancini:  How  about  benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They're  not  included.  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Mancini:  What's  not  included? 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We've  done  a  little  figur- 
ing. If,  first  of  all,  the  benefits  in  1976-77 
were  at  a  rate  of  13.5  per  cent,  and  in  1977- 
78  benefits  were  at  a  rate  of  17.1  per  cent, 
then  13.5  per  cent  of  $97  million  turns  out  to 
be  $11  million,  and  17.1  per  cent  of  $80  mil- 
lion turns  out  to  be  $13  million. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Okay,  so  what  the  minister 
is  telling  the  House  then,  if  I  understand  him 
correctly— and  please  say  if  I'm  not— is  that 
your  manpower  cost  control  policy  applies  to 
all  of  the  salaries  and  wages  and  benefits 
across  the  board. 

It  doesn't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  applies  to  salaries  and 
wages,  but  as  I've  said,  salaries  and  wages 
determine  benefits. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  wish  to  take  severe  dis- 
agreement with  the  minister.  It  doesn't  seem 


logical  for  the  minister  to  stand  in  the  House 
and  get  advice  from  his  highly  paid  staff 
to  say  those  things  when,  in  effect,  it  says 
right  here  that  salaries  in  the  Ministry  of 
Correctional  Services  have  gone  down  by 
$20  million  and  yet  benefits  have  gone  up  by 
$2  million.  So  that  little  scenario  there  doesn't 
hold  water  for  this  ministry. 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  does  your  man- 
power cost  control  policy  just  take  into 
account  salaries  and  wages,  or  does  it  take 
into  account  salaries,  wages  and  benefits, 
because  of  this  large  discrepancy  within  the 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  say  it  again.  It 
applies  to  salaries  and  wages.  Salaries  and 
wages  dictate  benefits  but  benefits  can  vary, 
depending  on  the  factors  I  mentioned.  They 
can  vary  from  ministry  to  ministry,  if  a 
ministry  has  a  lot  of  unclassified  people.  One 
does  and  one  doesn't. 

Mr.  Mancini:  In  view  of  the  large  dis- 
crepancy we  have  here,  I  would  ask  the 
minister  to  please  table  this  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  I  am  not  required  nor  am  I  ex- 
pected to  answer  the  questions  of  other 
ministries.  We  are  here  dealing  with  my 
estimates  and  the  various  policies  of  my 
ministry. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  understand  totally  what  we 
are  here  to  deal  with.  I  just  hope  that  you 
do.  We  are  here  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
statements  you  made.  You  have  talked  about, 
and  I  have  heard  about  it  two  or  three  times 
in  the  House  already,  your  manpower  control 
policy.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  figure 
out  exactly  what  is  your  manpower  control 
policy,  but  you  are  refusing  to  answer  one 
of  the  most  basic  questions.  Does  your  man- 
power control  policy  deal  with  just  salaries 
and  wages  or  does  it  deal  with  salaries,  wages 
and  benefits? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  hon.  member 
has  asked  that  question  several  times  and  it 
has  been  answered  several  times. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister  won't  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  He  has  answered 
the  question. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Also,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
crepancy we  have,  why  doesn't  the  minister 
table  the  information  in  the  House,  which 
would  clarify  this  matter?  All  we  ask  is  to 
clarify  it  and  we  will  stop  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  undertook  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  to  give  the 
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answer  to  the  question  to  the  hon.  member 
and,  as  I  said,  I  am  sure  he  will. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Under  this  item  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  another  question.  As  your 
background  material  says  on  page  eight,  tem- 
porary help  services  will  be  under  salary 
standard  account  rather  than  under  services 
standard  account.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
improvement  because  at  least  now  we  know 
how  much  we  pay  for  salaries.  What  we  used 
to  see  in  past  years  doesn't  happen  when 
the  salaries  of  temporary  help  were  con- 
fused with  stationery  and  other  expenditures. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  know  the  number 
of  temporary  help  service  people  who  have 
been  used  during  the  last  year  and  for  what 
period  of  time?  I  understand  that  for  tem- 
porary staff  the  number  varies  during  the 
different  months  of  the  year.  Do  you  have 
the  total  number  of  temporary  staff  used  by 
the  government  last  year,  month  by  month? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  that 
handy  or  should  this  come  under  vote  505? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  should  be  under 
vote  505.  I  don't  have  that  here.  Perhaps  I 
can  dig  it  up.  I  know  without  looking  it  up 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  people 
there  are  because  there  are  not  the  same 
number  working  on  any  one  day.  We  have  a 
list  of  people  and  sometimes  that  list  changes. 
People  withdraw  and  then  people  are  added. 

In  1977  we  had  about  1,500  people  who 
were  prepared  to  take  assignments.  I  really 
couldn't  say,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mammoth  administrative  job  to  try  to  find 
out,  how  many  people  were  working  on  any 
one  day  and  where  they  were  working.  As 
I  say,  it  varies  from  day  to  day  and  from 
half-day  to  half-day.  I  know  there  are  fewer 
people  this  year  because  we  have  budgeted 
fewer  dollars  and  the  rates  are  higher,  so 
I  don't  have  the  number  of  people  we 
presently  have  on  our  list. 

Item  1  agreed  to. 
On  item  2,  personnel: 

Mr.  Worton:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
give  us  an  explanation  for  the  wide  variance 
between  the  estimates  and  the  actual?  I 
noticed  the  1976-77  estimate  was  $82,600, 
the  actual  was  $85,000.  Then  in  the  1977-78 
he  had  $201,800  and  the  estimate  this  year 
is  $159,000.  In  other  words  we  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  and  now  we  seem  to  be  cutting  it 
off  halfway  from  where  we  originally  started 
in  1976-77.  This  would  be  personnel  of  your 
ministry  who  advise  you,  would  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  just  those  who  deal 
with  personnel  for  the  commission  and  Man- 


agement Board.  It  is  a  combined  operation 
for  dealing  with  our  own  personnel. 

As  for  the  reconciliation  in  the  briefing 
book,  we  started  out  in  1977-78  on  the  same 
basis  with  $201,800.  Then  the  general  govern- 
ment staff  constraint  took  place  last  September. 
The  hon.  member  will  recall  we  announced 
that  we  were  going  to  reduce  salary  payout— 
in  other  words,  reduce  staff  between  then  and 
the  end  of  the  year— by  $8.5  million,  which 
I  think  was  some  2,300  man-years  and  worked 
out  to  be  about  2.7  per  cent,  and  that  that 
constraint  for  half  the  year  1977-78  would  be 
applied  to  the  base  on  which  ministries  would 
submit  their  estimates  for  this  yeaT. 

So,  as  I  say,  we  start  off  with  estimates  for 
1977-78  of  $201,800;  the  general  government 
staff  constraint  reduction  of  $11,100;  the 
salary  awards  that  will  be  effective  this  year 
are  an  add-on  of  $3,200;  the  increased  cost 
of  benefits  this  year  are  an  add-on  of  $3,300; 
an  estimated  reciprocal  sales  tax— in  other 
words,  federal  sales  tax  that  we  will  have  to 
pay  on  things  that  we  will  be  buying— of 
$200;  a  decrease  in  separation  payments  re- 
serve of  $39,300— with  a  small  staff  we  are 
able  to  estimate  fairly  accurately  how  many 
separations  we  may  have,  particularly  retire- 
ments, and  we  don't  anticipate  as  many  re- 
tirements this  year  as  we  had  last— and  pro- 
gram changes  of  $1,000,  which  gives  us  the 
total  that  you  see  of  $159,100. 

Mr.  Worton:  On  your  estimate  of  $201,800, 
what  would  be  the  actual?  You  have  the  esti- 
mate of  course  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
which  has  now  ended;  March  31  was  the  last 
day  of  1977-78.  What  would  be  the  actual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Unfortunately  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  doing  the  estimates  before 
the  books  have  closed  for  fiscal  1977-78.  I 
can't  tell  the  hon.  member,  although  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  are  going  to  be  over,  so  I 
assume  that  we  are  at  that  figure  or  probably 
a  little  under. 

Mr.  Worton:  You  indicate  by  the  estimates 
you  have  set  this  year  that  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  between  $159,100  and  $201,800? 

[5:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Don't  hold  us  to  this,  but 
the  latest  estimate  we  have  is  that  instead  of 
$201,800,  it  will  be  $193,000. 

Items  2  and  3  agreed  to. 
On  item  4,  contingencies: 

Mr.  Worton:  There's  another  question  I'd 
like  to  ask,  Mr.  Minister,  about  the  difference 
with  1976-77.  Is  this  new,  when  you  have  no 
actual  in  that  column?  The  estimate  last  year 
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was  $78  million,  and  now  you've  estimated 
$99  million.  Why  the  variance  there  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Again,  in  the  briefing  book 
there  is  some  information  on  this.  The  salary 
awards  are  a  little  different  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year.  The  hon.  member  might 
recall  that  two  years  ago  we  had  a  very  large 
amount,  when  we  first  set  up  the  contingency 
fund. 

Mr.  Worton:  This  was  used— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  before  the  AIB  came 
into  effect,  we  were  still  negotiating  and  we 
were  negotiating  the  October  changes— we 
didn't  get  those  settled  until  February  or 
March. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  recall  that,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  was  a  long  time.  So 
when  we  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  long 
time  we  set  up  a  contingency  fund  to  deal 
with  salary  and  wage  increases  that  had  not 
yet  been  settled.  Of  course,  with  the  AIB 
last  year's  were  settled  prior  to  the  expiry  of 
the  old  contract.  This  year,  even  though  we 
were  still  under  AIB  for  both  the  October 
and  the  January  classifications,  we  didn't  have 
them  all  settled.  So  the  contingency  fund  this 
year  is  higher  because  it  shows  all  the  salary 
awards  for  January  which  were  not  ratified 
before  the  estimates  of  the  various  ministries 
had  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Worton:  It  is  estimated  for  1978. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Last  year,  the  contingency 
fund  only— I'll  do  this  slowly  because  it's  a 
little  complicated.  The  $99  million  fund  here 
provides  for  salary  awards  and  related  em- 
ployee benefit  costs  estimated  for  1978-79, 
and  it  is  $21  million  higher  than  last  year. 
That's  because,  the  bargaining  unit  awards 
for  January  1978  not  having  been  settled  in 
time  to  be  printed,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide money  for  them— something  over  $50 
million— and  there  was  no  equivalent  division 
last  year. 

However,  last  year  the  1977-78  contingency 
fund  contains  divisions  for  costs  of  that  new 
federal-provincial  reciprocal  tax  agreement, 
that  is  the  payout  that  we  would  make.  The 
Treasurer  shows  revenue  we  would  collect, 
so  it  was  the  net  of  the  gross  of  what  we 
would  pay  out,  as  well  as  the  youth  employ- 
ment program  which  was  some  $27  million. 

This  year,  the  federal  sales  tax  is  shown  in 
each  ministry's  individual  estimates,  and  the 
youth  employment  program  is  shown  in  the 
various  ministries.  So  the  remainder  of  the 
difference  in  the  1977-78  amounts  includes 
the  extra  day  of  pay  charged  on  the  1977-78 
payroll.  There  was  one  day  in  which  the  pay- 
roll cheques  that  went  out  should  have  been 
charged  to  this  year,  and  they  have  been. 


Does  that  clarify  it  a  little? 
Item  4  agreed  to. 

Vote  501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  502,  policy  development  and 
analysis  program;  on  item  1,  compensation: 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  take  it  that  the  area  of 
compensation  includes  separation  payments 
that  we  have  with  our  civil  service,  does  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  policy  regarding 
separation  payments?  Yes. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  was  wondering  if  the  minis- 
ter in  general  terms  could  explain  what  the 
policy  for  separation  payments  is,  and  then 
I  will  work  from  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Generally  speaking  there 
are  two  different  arrangements,  one  with  the 
bargaining  unit  and  one  with  the  management 
class: 

"On  resignation,  you  will  receive  the  cash 
equivalent  of  any  vacation  leave  and  overtime 
owing  to  you.  However,  if  you  have  less  than 
six  months'  continuous  service,  your  vacation 
pay  will  be  four  per  cent  of  your  total  earn- 
ings during  your  period  of  employment."  De- 
pending on  years  of  service  and  age,  you 
may  or  may  not  be  eligible  for  an  immediate 
annuity  or  deferred  annuity  and  that  is  shown 
in  the  pension  booklet  that  each  employee 
has. 

"Unemployment  Insurance: 

"You  are  entitled  to  UIC  unemployment 
benefits  if,  on  termination,  you  are  genuinely 
unemployed,  available  for  work  and  have 
worked  the  required  number  of  weeks  in  in- 
surable employment. 

"Termination  Payments: 

"If  you  were  hired  prior  to  January  1, 
1970  and  have  10  or  more  years  of  continuous 
service,  your  attendance  credits  will  be  con- 
verted to  a  gratuity  payment  on  the  basis  of 
a  half  day  for  each  unused  day  of  accumu- 
lated credits  to  a  maximum  of  one  half  of 
your  annual  salary.  If  you  were  hired  on  or 
after  January  1,  1970,  you  are  not  entided  to 
any  termination  payments. 

"Medical  Benefits: 

"OHIP: 

"Subsidy  for  this  insurance  stops  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  you  resign.  In 
order  to  have  no  break  in  your  coverage  you 
should  arrange  to  make  direct  payments 
immediately  upon  resigning. 

"Supplementary  Health  and  Hospital  In- 
surance: 

"This  insurance  stops  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  you  resign.  However,  if  you 
are  totally  disabled,  or  an  eligible  dependant 
is  confined  to  a  hospital  on  the  date  this  in- 
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surance  terminates,  benefits  continue  to  be 
payable  until  the  earliest  of:— 

"—the  date  of  the  total  disability  ceases; 

"—the  date  the  dependant  is  discharged 
from  hospital; 

"—the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  the  insurance." 
And  there  is  a  note  that  so  you  don't  have  a 
break  in  this  type  of  coverage,  "if  you  are 
aware  in  advance  that  you  are  going  to  re- 
sign, it  is  possible  to  obtain  individual  cover- 
age under  the  Blue  Cross  Extended  Health 
Plan." 

"Insurance  Benefits. 

"Basic  Life  Insurance: 

"This  insurance  coverage  stops  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  you  resign.  You  have 
the  option  of  converting  this  insurance  to  an 
individual  policy  without  taking  a  medical 
examination  if  you  do  so  within  31  days  of 
termination.  You  must  pay  the  full  premium 
for  any  converted  coverage."  There  is  a  note 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  life  insurance 
that  can  be  concerted  to  an  individual  policy 
from  your  basic  life  insurance  and  supple- 
mentary life  insurance— if  you  have  it— is 
$2,000. 

"Dependant  Life  Insurance: 

"This  insurance  coverage  stops  at  ithe  end 
of  the  month  in  which  you  retire.  You  have 
the  option  of  converting  this  insurance  on 
your  spouse  to  an  individual  policy  without 
evidence  of  insurability  if  you  do  so  before 
your  65th  birthday  and  within  31  days  of 
your  retirement.  You  must  pay  the  full 
premium  on  this  converted  coverage.  Insur- 
ance on  your  dependant  children  cannot  be 
converted  under  any  circumstances. 

On  retirement— again  bargining  unit  em- 
ployees. 

"Income  Benefits: 

"1.  Public  Service  Superannuation  Fund/ 
Canada  Pension  Plan  .  .  . 

"Pension  income  will  likely  be  your  main 
source  of  income  at  retirement.  For  your 
entitlements  from  the  [public  service  super- 
annuation fund]  please  refer  to  your  pension 
booklet,  Your  Retirement  Income.  For  CPP 
benefits,  you  must  apply  directly  to  the 
local  Canada  Pension  Plan  office. 

"2.  Vacation/ Overtime: 

"On  retirement,  you  will  receive  the  cash 
equivalent  of  any  vacation  leave  and  over- 
time owing  to  you. 

"3.   Unemployment   Insurance: 

"A  special  lump  sum  benefit  is  payable 
upon  reaching  age  65  even  if  you  continue 
to  work.  To  be  eligible  you  must  have 
worked  in  insurable  employment  for  at  least 


20  weeks  during  the  last  52  weeks,  or  since 
the  start  of  your  last  unemployment  insur- 
ance claim,  whichever  period  is  shorter.  It's 
important  that  you  apply  for  this  benefit  as 
soon  as  you  reach  age  65. 

"4.  Termination  Payments: 

"(1)  If  you  were  hired  prior  to  October  1, 
1965,  your  remaining  attendance  credits  will 
be  converted  to  a  gratuity  payment  on  the 
basis  of  half  a  day  for  each  day  of  accumu- 
lated credits. 

"(2)  If  you  were  hired  between  October  1, 
1965,  and  December  1,  1969,  and 

"—you  have  less  than  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  you  are  entitled  to  sever- 
ance pay  equal  to  half  a  week  of  salary  for 
each  year  of  service  up  to  December  31, 
1969,  and  one  week  of  salary  for  each  year 
of  service  after  that  day. 

"—you  have  10  or  more  years  of  continu- 
ous service,  you  are  entitled  to  either  an 
attendance  credit  gratuity  calculated  the 
same  as  in  (1)  or  severance  pay  as  calcu- 
lated in  (2). 

"(3)  If  you  were  hired  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  and  had  a  minimum  of  one  year 
of  continuous  service,  severance  pay  equal 
to  one  week  of  pay  for  each  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  from  your  date  of  employ- 
ment will  be  paid." 

Probationary  staff  are  not  eligible  for  sev- 
erance pay,  only  for  termination  pay.  Note: 
The  amounts  payable  under  those  last  three 
things  "may  not  exceed  one-half  of  your 
annual  salary." 

"Medical  Benefits: 

"1.   OHIP: 

"If  you  qualify  for  a  pension  from  the 
[public  service  superannuation  fund],  you 
and  your  eligible  dependants  will  receive 
free  coverage  under  this  benefit  to  age  65. 
After  age  65,  free  coverage  is  provided  for 
all  Ontario  residents  and  their  eligible  de- 
pendants upon  application  to  OHIP." 

And: 

"If  you  qualify  for  a  pension  from  the 
[public  service  superannuation  fund]  you 
and  your  eligible  dependants  will  receive 
free  coverage  under  this  benefit"— Supple- 
mentary  health   and   hospital   insurance. 

"Insurance  Benefits: 

"1.  Basic  Life  Insurance: 

"(a)  If  you  have  10  or  more  years  of 
credited  service: 

"This  insurance  coverage  will  reduce  to 
$2,000  on  the  32nd  day  following  your 
retirement  date;  $1,750  on  the  October  1 
coinciding  with  or  next  following  your  re- 
tirement,  and  to   $1,500   on  the  next   Octo- 
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ber  1.  You  may  convert  the  difference  between 
this  reduced  amount  and  your  preretirement 
coverage  to  an  individual  policy  without 
taking  a  medical  examination  if  you  do  so 
within  31  days  of  your  retirement.  You  must 
pay  the  full  premium  for  any  converted  cov- 
erage. 

(b)  If  you  have  less  than  10  years  of  serv- 
ice: 

"This  insurance  coverage  stops  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  you  retire.  You  have 
the  option  of  converting  your  insurance  to 
an  individual  policy  up  to  the  amount  of 
your  pre-retirement  coverage  without  tak- 
ing a  medical  examination  if  you  do  so 
within  31  days  of  your  retirement.  You  must 
pay  the  full  premium  for  any  converted 
coverage. 

"(2)  Supplementary  Life  Insurance: 
"This  insurance  coverage  stops  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  you  retire.  You  may 
convert  up  to  the  amount  of  your  pre- 
retirement coverage  to  an  individual  policy 
without  taking  a  medical  examination  if 
you  do  so  within  31  days  of  your  retirement. 
You  must  pay  the  full  premium  for  any  con- 
verted coverage."  There's  a  note  that  says: 
"The  minimum  amount  of  life  insurance  that 
can  be  converted  to  an  individual  policy 
from  your  basic  life  insurance  and  supple- 
mentary life  insurance,  where  applicable  is 
$2,000."  The  same  thing  applies  for  depen- 
dant life  insurance  as  it  did  on  resignation.  I 
have  more,  if  you  would  like  to  know  about 
management  and  excluded  employees. 

[5:15] 

Mr.  Mancini:  Maybe  you  can  just  send  it 
over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Under  "Public  Service 
Superannuation  Fund  Canada  Pension  Plan," 
it  says:  "Pension  income  will  likely  be  your 
main  source  of  income  at  retirement.  For 
your  entitlements  from  the  [public  service 
superannuation  fund],  please  refer  to  your 
pension  booklet." 

Vacation  and  overtime.  "On  retirement  you 
will  receive  the  cash  equivalent  of  any  vaca- 
tion leave  and  overtime  owing  to  you." 

On  unemployment  insurance  it  mentions 
the  same  special  lump  sum  benefit  as  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  It  goes  on:  "Termination 
Payments: 

( 1 )  "If  you  were  hired  prior  to  October  1, 
1965,  your  remaining  attendance  credits  will 
be  converted  to  a  gratuity  payment  on  the 
basis  of  a  half-day  for  each  day  of  accumulat- 
ed credits,  and  you  will  receive  severance 
pay  of  one  week  per  year  of  continuous  serv- 
ice from  January  1,  1976. 


( 2 )  "If  you  were  hired  between  October  1, 
1965,  and  December  31,  1969,  you  will  re- 
ceive either  an  attendance  credit  gratuity  as 
calculated  in  ( 1 )  and  severance  pay  of  one 
week  of  salary  for  each  year  of  continuous 
service  from  January  1,  1976,  or  a  half-week 
of  salary  for  each  year  of  service  up  to 
December  31,  1969,  and  one  week  of  salary 
for  each  year  of  continuous  service  after 
January  1,  1970. 

"(3)  If  you  were  hired  on  or  after  January 
1,  1970,  you  will  receive  severance  pay  equal 
to  one  week  of  salary  for  each  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  from  the  date  of  appointment. 

"Probationary  staff  are  not  eligible  for  sev- 
erance pay  only  for  termination  payments 
based  on  attendance  credits.  Reguar  staff 
are  eligible  for  severance  pay  after  one  year's 
continuous  service."  In  a  note  it  says:  "The 
total  amount  payable  .  . .  may  not  exceed  one 
half  of  your  annual  salary."  Medical  benefits 
are  the  same  as  for  the  bargaining  units  as  is 
supplementary  health  and  hospital  insurance. 
Insurance  benefits,  basic  life  appear  to  be 
the  same,  as  are  supplementary  life  and  de- 
pendant life. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  sincerely  thank  the  minister 
for  the  vast  and  extensive  answer  he  has 
given  me.  Could  the  minister  inform  me  what 
has  been  the  largest  payment  ever  made  on 
separation  to  a  civil  servant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  that  that  might 
take  a  little  digging  out.  I  don't  have  that 
figure. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  will  just  hope  that  you 
undertake  it  and  have  it  before  us  before 
these  estimates  are  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  I  don't  have  it  before 
we  finish  the  estimates,  I  will  put  it  on  the 
order  paper  or  give  it  to  the  hon.  member.  I 
guess   that  will  be   the  easiest  way. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Fine. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  is  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  transfer  to  local  authorities  the 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  services  the 
government  of  Ontario  now  provides,  such 
as  psychiatric  care  and  rehabilitation  care  in 
particular,  in  order  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment's own  employees.  The  government  in- 
troduced and  this  Legislature  adopted  suc- 
cessor rights  legislation.  The  successor  rights 
legislation  doesn't  apply  to  pensions  and  pen- 
sion escalators. 

Will  the  minister  give  assurance  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  House  that  in  future, 
as  a  condition  of  transfer  to  another  author- 
ity, the  government  will  require  that  such 
authorities  provide  comparable  pensions  and 
pension    escalators    and    working  benefits    as 
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were  provided  prior  to  the  transfer?  That  is 
one  of  the  questions. 

Do  you  want  me  to  ask  all  my  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  or  would  you  prefer  that  I 
ask  one  question  at  a  time?  I  would  like  your 
advice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  would  like  to  place 
just  the  one  question,  that  would  be  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  only  thing  I  can  say 
is  that  these  transfers  take  place  occasionally; 
and  each  one  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
fer. I  could  give  no  assurance  that  any  em- 
ployee who  at  present  works  for  the  province 
as  a  civil  servant,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
could  transfer  to  any  other  public  body— or 
private  body,  for  that  matter— and  be  sure  of 
taking  the  same  benefits  with  that  person. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  hope  the  minister  realizes 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mackinnon  Phillips 
Hospital,  if  there  is  a  transfer  to  a  different 
authority,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  group  of 
public  employees  who  have  the  expectation 
of  being  provided  with  certain  benefits  but, 
because  of  the  transfer,  they  will  be  penal- 
ized. That  is  highly  unfair. 

It  is  also  unfair  in  the  cases  where  the 
government  is  tendering  services  to  private 
companies  as  in  the  case  that  was  raised 
several  times  last  year,  the  case  of  Con- 
solidated Building  Services,  which  not  only 
hired  people  at  minimum  wage  but  also  had 
unfair  labour  practices;  in  fact,  they  were 
exploiting  the  workers  they  were  using  to 
clean  government  buildings  such  as  the  Mac- 
donald  Block. 

In  both  cases  the  government  should  pro- 
vide some  assurance;  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment public  servants  transferred  to  another 
authority,  that  their  benefits  be  guaranteed 
after  the  transfer;  in  the  case  of  tendering 
services,  that  group  of  workers  be  protected. 
I  regret  that  the  minister  does  not  want  to 
give  any  assurance,  but  I  think  the  govern- 
ment is  wrong  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
penalizing  a  group  of  employees  who  have 
done  nothing  wrong  except  to  have  been 
transferred  to  another  authority,  for  reasons 
that  the  government  thinks  are  valid. 

We  should  not  sacrifice  workers  who  may 
have  been  employed  with  the  government 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the 
Mackinnon  Phillips  Hospital  at  Owen  Sound, 
we  have  workers  who  have  been  employed 
there  for  25  and  30  years;  and  all  at  once 
they  will  lose  benefits  that  they  legitimately 
thought  they  had  because  of  the  collective 
agreement  they  have  with  the  government.  I 
think  the  minister  should  reconsider  his 
position.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 


The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
under  this  vote  is  that  the  public  service  is 
not  covered  under  the  existing  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation.  Therefore  the 
union  representing  public  employees  cannot 
obtain  information  from  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  regarding  accidents  of  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Can  the  minister  tell  us  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  instruct  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  to  turn  over  to  the  union 
such  information  as  is  relevant  to  the  worker 
who  gets  injured  on  the  job?  In  fact,  I'd 
like  to  point  out  to  the  minister  that  workers 
in  the  private  sector  in  the  same  group  as 
public  employees  such  as  those  in  hospitals, 
now  have  that  right,  although  the  information 
for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is 
requested  through  the  employer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It's  my  understanding— 
I'm  not  an  expert  on  it— that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  doesn't  turn  over  medical 
records  of  a  claimant  to  anybody  ecept  per- 
haps that  claimant's  physician. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I'm  talking  about  public 
information  related  to  the  case,  not  medical 
records. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Again,  I'm  not  familiar 
with  what  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  policy  is.  I  assume  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson)  would  be  the  one 
to  ask  that  question  of. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Since  this  pertains  to  public 
employment,  I  think  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  is  responsible  for  this  kind  of 
information  which  is  related  to  its  employees. 
I  know  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
is  not  your  ministerial  responsibility,  but 
what  I'm  talking  about  is  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  your  employees.  That's  why  I'm 
asking  that  you,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  or  in  a  way  you  may 
think  more  advisable,  ask  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  to  extend  to  your  em- 
ployees the  same  rights  that  comparable 
employees  in  the  private  sector  are  enjoying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'll  inquire  about  this.  I'm 
not  familiar  with  the  point  that  the  hon. 
member  raises,  but  I'll  look  into  it. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  last  point  to  raise. 
The  minister  is  aware  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  pension  matters  which  was  set  up 
recently.  The  committee  comprises  represen- 
tatives of  the  unions  and  representatives  of 
non-bargaining  unit  civil  servants.  We  know 
that  the  OPSEU  opted  out  of  the  committee 
because  they  thought  it  wasn't  a  worthwhile 
exercise.  Can  the  minister  then  tell  us  whether 
the  committee  made  recommendations  and  is 
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he  giving  consideration  to  those  recommenda- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  caught  the  last  part  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question.  As  he  is  aware,  the  review 
committee  consists  of  not  only  representatives 
from  OPSEU,  but  also  from  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  Association,  the  Ontario 
Liquor  Board's  employees  union,  and  CUPE 
Local  767  which  represents  some  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation. 

[5:30] 

The  information  I  have  is  that  about  a 
month  ago,  at  the  most  recent  meeting,  the 
OPSEU  representatives  indicated  that  since 
pensions  aren't  negotiable  they  were  opting 
out  of  the  committee.  I  think  it  is  regrettable 
they  did  that  because  the  committee  was  set 
up  to  deal  with  the  views  of  the  various 
representatives  of  the  various  people  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  as  well  as  the  non-bargaining 
unit  employees  of  whom  there  are  a  num- 
ber. I  am  hoping  they  will  return  because 
we  want  to  continue  to  discuss  a  number  of 
matters— even  though  we  are  discussing  them 
and  not  negotiating  with  them. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that 
we  are  in  a  somewhat  different  position  than 
most  employers,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  only 
negotiating  with  our  employees  on  a  number 
of  things  but  we  are  also  making  some  of 
the  rules  under  which  they  must  operate.  I 
just  don't  see  how  we  could  effectively  nego- 
tiate pensions  when  we  set  up  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  and  when  we  legislate  in  that 
field  and  maybe  legislating  some  more  when 
we  see  what  happens  from  the  royal  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  your  comments,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
realize  there  are  other  unions  on  that  com- 
mittee-CUPE,  OPPA,  liquor  board  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  employees  in  the  non- 
bargaining  unions.  My  question  was  that  since 
the  OPSEU  opted  out  then  I  gather  that  the 
work  of  this  committee,  at  least  from  that 
point  of  view,  was  not  expected  to  be  very 
valuable.  I  don't  know  at  what  stage  the 
committee  is  right  now,  and  I  agree  with 
you  in  hoping  that  all  the  unions  will  be  at 
the  table  when  they  discuss  such  an  important 
matter  for  civil  servants. 

Do  you  have  at  this  moment  any  recom- 
mendation, any  interim  report,  from  the  com- 
mittee? If  you  do,  have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration to  what  stage  the  committee  is  at 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed  that  there 
isn't  any  specific  interim  report  or  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee.  I  think  they 


still  had  a  number  of  things  to  discuss.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
representatives  of  OPSEU  will  return,  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Since  one  of  the  largest 
unions  in  the  public's  employment  is  not  now 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  committee,  how 
do  you  think  you  can  overcome  the  impasse? 
I  think  the  OPSEU  will  not  take  part  in  the 
works  of  the  committee  from  now  on  and 
the  results  of  the  committee  will  be  jeopar- 
dized by  their  absence.  Are  you  trying  to  get 
back  with  all  the  parties  or  are  there  serious 
obstacles  you  cannot  overcome  yourself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  we  are  anxious  that 
the  one  party  that  opted  out  would  opt  back 
in  again  and  continue  the  discussion.  In  the 
absence  of  that,  I  suppose  we  would  have 
things  at  a  standstill  and  we  would  wait 
to  see  what  transpired  from  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  royal  commission 
although  that  may  be  some  distance  away.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  go  back 
to  the  discussions  we  were  having. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  My  last  question;  in  other 
words  you  are  not  doing  anything  actively 
now  to  bring  back  the  OPSEU  representa- 
tives? You  don't  think  the  exercise  is  worth- 
while to  bring  them  back.  If  you  are  doing 
something,  what  are  you  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  the  last  discussion  I 
was  involved  in,  I  believe  we  were  going  to 
invite  them  to  come  back  again.  I  am  not 
sure  what  has  transpired  since  then. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  member  for  Essex  South 
was  requesting  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  largest  separation  payment  that  was 
made.  What  I  would  like  to  be  informed 
about,  and  with  your  experience  here  you 
could  perhaps  give  me  a  briefing  on  it,  is 
the  position  of  employees  in  a  number  of 
cities  around  the  world  where  we  have 
offices  established  for  trade  and  communica- 
tion, tourist  information  et  cetera.  I  believe 
there  are  these  in  Germany,  Italy,  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Except  for 
the  UK,  are  the  offices  permanently  staffed 
by  civil  servants?  Is  the  only  one  where  there 
is  a  political  appointment  the  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  the  only  order-in- 
council  appointment  would  be  the  Agent 
General,  who  is  a  Crown  employee  as  op- 
posed to  a  civil  servant.  In  Ontario  House 
and  in  other  offices  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
there  are  both  career  civil  servants  and  local 
employees.  The  civil  servants  are  treated  in 
the  same  way  there  as  they  would  be  here, 
with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  foreign 
living    allowance    modelled    on    the    federal 
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government's  rate  of  payments  for  a  variety 
of  things. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  justifies  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  non-civil  servants, 
who  are  generally  clerical  and  service  people, 
are  paid  according  to  the  going  rates  in  their 
own  countries.  As  far  as  working  conditions 
are  concerned,  they  are  governed  by  local 
laws  rather  than  the  Public  Service  Act  or 
the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Act. 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  that  include  Ross 
DeGeer? 

Mr.  Worton:  I  don't  know  if  there  has 
been  an  official  announcement,  but  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  new  appointee  to  Ontario 
House  in  London.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
has  been  made  official  in  the  House  or 
whether  it  is  just  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers.  For  example,  what  type  of  sepa- 
ration is  a  person  who  has  spent  five  or  six 
years  there  entitled  to,  or  a  person  in  a 
similar  office  in  another  country,  whether  it 
be  Germany,  Italy  or  the  United  States? 
They  have  been  away  from  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  business  or  maybe  profession. 
Is  there  a  separation  payment  there? 

I  recall  there  was  one  gentleman  that  got 
an  exceptionally  large  separation.  I  think 
maybe  he  was  dismissed.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  particulars.  When  a  man  leaves  that 
position,  what  benefits  is  he  entitled  to,  to 
«jome  back  into  his  own  business  again  or 
to  have  to  look  for  another  position?  Is  that 
a  responsibility  he  takes  on  as  part  of  that 
job  and  there  is  nothing  available  for  him 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  would  generally  depend 
on  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
appointment.  It  is  an  appointment  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  It  sets  out 
the  salary  and  it  may  well  set  out  living 
expenses  and  a  variety  of  things,  depending 
on  the  job.  We  don't  have  anyone  else  out- 
side the  country  who  is  a  Crown  employee, 
a  Lieutenant-Governor-m-Council  appoint- 
ment, other  than  the  Ontario  Agent  General 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  about  the  trade  of- 
fice in  Paris,  France? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  couldn't  tell  you  about 
those.  Ask  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  for  the  number  of  staff  and  how 
many  are  civil  servants  and  how  many  are 
local  and  in  effect  contract  employees,  un- 
classified staff,  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens. 
They  are  not  subject,  as  I  say,  to  the  Public 
Service  Act  or  the  Crown  Employee  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act.  They  would  be  subject 
to  whatever  labour  laws  and  rules  there  are- 


Mr.  Haggerty:  They  usually  have  large 
severances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Are  you  speaking  in  the 
planning  sense? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Normally  when  they  are 
appointed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  if  the  rules  are  that 
they  have  to  give  somebody  30  days'  notice, 
that's  what  they  would  receive.  If  there 
were  some  suggestion  that  they  should  re- 
ceive something  other  than  is  normal  in 
their  country,  it  would  have  to  be  authorized, 
I  assume,  by  a  deputy  minister  and,  if  it 
was  unusual,  by  Management  Board.  I  don't 
recall  any  for  local  employees. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  could  tell  you  whether  there 
is  any  particular  severance  pay  or  any  obli- 
gation towards  the  retiring  age  in  general. 
I'm  not  aware  of  anything.  In  most  cases 
where  Crown  employees'  appointments  end, 
they  go  back  to  some  other  business  or  re- 
tirement without  a  benefits  that  a  career 
civil  servant  would  have  had.  But  in  the 
original  appointment  there  may  well  have 
been  a  provision  to  treat  that  person  to  some 
sort  of  an  annuity  or  something,  or  a  lump 
sum  payment  on  retirement.  It  can  vary  with 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  Worton:  With  your  experience  in 
dealing  with  these  types  of  separation,  Mr. 
Minister,  would  it  be  possible,  rather  than 
taking  it  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  for  us  to  have  the  policies  that  are 
set  down  for  officials  who  are  appointed, 
such  as  Mr.  Cornell-if  he  has  retired;  I'm 
not  sure— or  previous  people? 

Could  we  have,  through  your  ministry 
the  policy  that  is  set  down  for  these  people? 
In  other  words,  I  suspect  the  general  office 
staff  in  these  different  offices  in  many  coun- 
tries are  local  people,  but  I  suspect  the  key 
person  is  a  person  from  Ontario  who  goes 
there  to  manage  the  office. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some  idea  of 
the  rules  they  operate  under  as  to  what  they 
are  given  in  the  way  of  separation  pay,  if 
this  come  under  you.  Perhaps  you  could  give 
the  information  in  your  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Essex  South  so  we  don't  have  to 
bother  each  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Tourism's  estimates 
haven't  been  debated  as  yet,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, but  the  information  should  come  from 
the  minister  responsible.  It  would  be  in  his 
estimates  that  whatever  funds  are  required 
would  be  found,  and  he  or  his  deputy  would 
be  aware  of  whatever  conditions  apply  when 
an   appointment  is  originally  made,  because 
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in    effect    it    is    contract    employment   rather 
than  civil  service. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not 
sure  whether  I'm  in  order  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  seniority  clause  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Is  this  the  right  vote  or  the  right 
item  to  raise  this  particular  issue? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister, 
would  this  be  the  place,  or  would  it  be 
item  2,  staffing?  This  would  be  the  place? 
Okay. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  be  brief  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular issue,  not  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  issue,  but  because  I  think  the  whole 
situation  should  be  clarified  in  the  Legisla- 
ture about  the  attitudinal  position  taken  by 
each  branch  of  ministries  representing  the 
government  when  they  are  dealing  with  civil 
servants. 

Considering  that  this  particular  clause  falls 
under  your  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
would  like  to  relate  a  particular  scenario 
that  was  brought  to  my  attention  during  the 
time  when  the  government  was  applying  the 
so-called  restraint  programs  in  which  a  lot 
of  civil  servants  lost  their  jobs.  As  a  result 
of  that  they  moved  into  branches  of  other 
ministries. 

What  I  didn't  understand  at  that  time 
when  these  civil  servants  got  in  touch  with 
me  was  the  particular  procedure  which  was 
implemented  by  the  government.  On  one 
side  they  were  talking  about  restraint  pro- 
grams in  which  lower  civil  servants  suffered 
the  consequences  as  a  result  of  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  lower  civil  servants  applied  to 
other  ministries  and  they  were  hired.  So 
what  I  understood  in  those  days  was  that 
in  some  way  the  government  used  this 
particular  issue  to  kill  the  seniority  rights  of 
the  civil  servants  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment. I  was  completely  shocked  and  very 
surprised  when  those  civil  servants,  as  a 
result  of  the  restraint  program,  moved  into 
different  branches— not  because  particular 
ministers  told  them  to  move  but  just  because 
there  were  vacancies  created  as  a  result  of 
the  layoffs. 

We  have  been  talking  about  classifications 
of  duties  in  the  particular  ministries  and  the 
particular  branches.  My  colleague  has  been 
raising  this  particular  issue— we  have  been 
talking  about  transfers  of  duties  from  one 
ministry  to  another,  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other. We  have  been  talking  about  different 
classifications  of  jobs.  But  I  don't  understand 
the  government's  position  in  relation  to  senior- 
ity rights  of  each  individual  civil  servant. 
I  really  don't  understand  that. 


Even  when  we  are  talking  about  a  par- 
ticular ministry,  even  though  we  are  talking 
about  a  particular  branch  of  each  ministry, 
when  those  people  are  reclassified,  I  don't 
understand  where  seniority  rights  stand  in 
relation  to  this  transfer  of  a  position-neither  to 
the  same  branch  or  if  the  civil  servant  is  ap- 
plying for  a  different  kind  of  job  with  another 
ministry  and  they  have  to  start  the  senior- 
ity all  over  again.  I  don't  understand  that  and 
I  would  like  to  raise  this  particular  prob- 
lem to  the  minister  to  have  some  kind  of 
answer  about  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  hear  you  in  relation  to 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
in  the  collective  agreement  between  Manage- 
ment Board  and  OPSEU,  on  page  18,  article 
25  deals  with  seniority.  It  says  under  Length 
of  Continuous  Service:  "An  employee's  length 
of  continuous  service  will  accumulate  upon 
completion  of  a  probationary  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year  and  shall  commence 
from"— and  it  says  when— "the  date  on  which" 
—and  it's  either  the  date  of  appointment  to 
the  classified  service  for  those  employees  with 
no  prior  service  in  the  Ontario  public  service 
or  the  date  on  which  an  employee  commences 
a  period  of  unbroken,  full-time  service  in  the 
unclassified  service  immediately  prior  to  ap- 
pointment to  the  classified  service— "unbroken 
service  is  that  which  is  not  interrupted  by 
separation  from  the  public  service  and  full- 
time  is  continuous  employment  as  set  out  in 
the  hours  of  work  scheduled  for  the  appro- 
priate classifications." 

Article  25{2)  says:  "Where  an  employee 
has  been  released  in  accordance  with  article 
24  and  rehired  within  two  years,  the  period 
of  absence  shall  not  be  computed  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  continuous  service.  How- 
ever, periods  of  continuous  service  before  and 
after  such  absence  shall  be  considered  con- 
tinuous and  are  included  in  determining  the 
length  of  continuous  service. 

Article  25(3):  Continuous  service  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  terminated  if 

"(a)   an   employee  resigns   or  retires,   or 

"(b)  an  employee  is  dismissed  unless  such 
dismissal  is  reversed  through  the  grievance 
procedure,  or 

"(c)  an  employee  is  absent  without  leave 
in  excess  of  10  working  days,  or 

"(d)  an  employee  is  released  in  accordance 
with  article  24  and  remains  released  for  more 
than  two  years." 

Article  24  deals  with  releasing  an  em- 
ployee on  account  of  a  shortage  of  work  or 
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funds  or  the  abolition  of  a  position  or  other 
material  change. 

First  of  all,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks, 
the  hon.  member  said  that  a  lot  of  employees 
had  been  fired.  That  is  incorrect.  My  in- 
formation is  that  242  civil  servants  resigned 
because  they  were  offered  jobs  elsewhere  but 
were  unable  or  not  inclined  to  move  to  accept 
those  positions.  I  can  understand  that  there 
might  well  have  been  cases  where  it  would 
mean  breaking  up  the  family.  If  both  spouses 
were  working  in  Guelph,  for  instance,  and 
one  was  offered  a  job  in  North  Bay,  it's 
pretty  hard  to  commute.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  one  separated  without  having  being 
offered  another  job  somewhere  within  the 
service. 

The  problems  have  occurred  mainly,  as 
the  hon.  member  mentioned,  in  the  changes 
as  between  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  the  Ministry  of  Correc- 
tional Services.  Specifically,  they  related  to 
people  with  more  years  of  service  in  the 
ministry  that  was  transferring  a  function  to 
the  second  ministry.  The  employees  who 
were  being  transferred  had  more  service  than 
some  employees  with  whom  they  were  to 
work  and  were  junior  to  in  the  ministry  to 
which  they  had  been  transferred. 

There  has  never  been  a  provision  in  the 
Ontario  public  service,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  seniority  was,  in  effect,  service-wide.  It 
is  not  a  matter  that  is  set  out  any  more  than 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  agreement  as  be- 
tween ministries.  It  is  not  a  primary  factor 
in  promotions,  for  instance;  as  part  of  the 
agreement,  we  have  agreed  that  all  jobs  be 
advertised  and  that  the  best  qualified  person 
is  the  one  who  should  be  selected.  Some- 
times that  may  be  the  person  with  the  most 
seniority  and  sometimes  it  may  not. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  the  minister's  statement. 
I  don't  particularly  want  to  dispute  the 
number  of  people  and  civil  servants  involved 
in  the  issue  at  that  time. 

I  agree  with  the  second  part  of  the  min- 
ister's statement,  in  relation  to  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services;  it  was 
part  of  the  problem,  but  I  was  making  par- 
ticular reference  to  other  branches  of  different 
ministries  and,  in  particular  to  some  civil 
servants  working  within  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications. 

I'm  not  sure  about  the  number.  I  don't 
want  to  dispute  the  number  of  civil  servants 
who  were  transferred  to  other  branches  of 
different  ministries,  but  I  remember  there 
was  a  reasonable  number  of  civil  servants  who 
came  to  see  me  some  two  years  ago;  some  of 


them  found  jobs  with  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area, 
somewhere  around  Mississauga. 

What  I  don't  understand  is  the  seniority 
rights  of  individual  civil  servants.  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  particular  dispute,  and  I 
don't  want  to  interfere;  I  don't  even  want  to 
interfere  in  the  bargaining  process  involving 
the  union  and  the  government  because  what 
you  told  me  should  be  taken  within  context. 
I  don't  want  to  make  any  particular  reference 
in  my  remarks  about  what  the  union  is  doing 
and  what  the  government  is  doing  when  it 
signs  the  contract  in  relation  to  civil  servants. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question.  What 
about  a  civil  servant  working  with  a  particu- 
lar ministry  for  10  or  15  years  who  is  not 
quitting  the  job?  Let's  pull  out  a  hypothetical 
case  where,  in  view  of  the  restraint  program 
applied  by  the  government,  he  has  to  leave  a 
particular  branch  and  is  going  to  find  a  job 
with  another  ministry  where  there  are  certain 
job  vacancies.  What  are  the  seniority  rights 
clauses  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  this  civil 
servant  from  one  ministry  to  the  other  one? 
Can  I  have  an  answer  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  I  should  read 
article  24,  which  has  to  do  with  job  security. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  surmise  that  it's  the  min- 
istry that  closed  the  toll  booth  or  something 
like  that. 

Article  24,  which  is  job  security,  says: 
"Where  it  is  proposed  to  release  an  employee 
by  reason  of  shortage  of  work  or  funds  or  the 
abolition  of  a  position  or  other  material  change 
in  organization,  the  employee  shall,  where 
possible,  be  transferred  to  another  vacancy  or 
work  assignment  in  the  ministry  having  the 
same  classification,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 
employee,  having  a  classification  with  a  lower 
maximum  salary  as  per  section  5  of  article  5. 

Article  24(1) (2)  says:  "Failing  placement 
in  article  24(1  )(1),  the  ministry  shall  make 
every  reasonable  attempt  to  arrange  a  transfer 
of  the  employee  to  a  position  for  which  he  is 
qualified  in  any  ministry  in  the  same  work  at 
the  same  classification,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  employee,  to  a  classification  having  a 
lower  maximum  salary  as  per  section  5  of 
article  5. 

Article  24(2)  says:  "Notice  of  release  with 
copies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  union  shall  be  sent  to  an  employee  who  is 
to  be  released  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  two  weeks'  notice  if  his  period 
of  employment  is  less  than  five  years;  (b) 
four  weeks'  notice  if  his  period  of  employ- 
ment is  five  years  or  more  but  less  than  10 
years  and  ( c )  eight  weeks'  notice  if  his  period 
of  employment  is  10  years  or  more." 
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Article  24(3)  reads:  "An  employee  shall 
not  be  released  while  there  is  an  employee 
who  is  in  the  same  classification  or  position  or 
in  another  classification  or  position  in  which 
the  employee  has  served  during  his  current 
term  of  continuous  employment,  and  for 
which  he  is  qualified,  and  was  employed  in 
the  same  administrative  district  or  unit,  insti- 
tution or  other  such  work  area  in  the  same 
ministry,  and  who  has  similar  qualifications 
and  who  has  a  shorter  length  of  continuous 
service." 

Article  24(4)  states:  "Where  an  employee 
has  had  at  least  one  year  of  continuous 
sorvice,  is  released  and  his  former  position  or 
another  position  for  which  he  is  qualified  be- 
comes vacant  in  his  ministry  within  one  year 
after  reelase,  notice  of  the  vacancy  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  employee  at  least  14  days 
prior  to  its  being  filled,  and  he  should  be 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  if:  (a)  he  applies 
therefor  within  the  14  days,  and  (b)  no 
other  employee  who  has  similar  qualifications 
and  a  greater  length  of  continuous  service 
applies." 

There's  a  bit  about  technological  change 
and  a  matter  being  referred  to  the  joint  con- 
sultation committee. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  short  interjection.  We  are  not  dealing 
specifically  with  the  issue  of  seniority.  As  far 
as  I  understood,  what  you  have  been  reading 
is  that  if  a  civil  servant  is  leaving  a  particular 
ministry  or  a  particular  branch  of  the  min- 
istry and  is  going  to  move  into  another  branch 
of  another  ministry,  if  it  falls  in  the  same 
classification,  then  the  seniority  rights  clause  is 
saved,  otherwise  it  is  lost.  Is  that  what  you 
have  been  trying  to  say? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Portability  of  seniority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  same  or  similar.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  what  I  have  read, 
which  is  part  of  the  collective  agreement.  As 
I  point  out,  when  an  employee  transfers  from 
one  ministry  to  another,  he  carries  his  senior- 
ity with  him  but  seniority  relates  to  what  I 
have  read. 

[6:00] 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It  falls  in  the  same  classi- 
fication. Is  there  any  way,  for  example,  that 
your  ministry  is  going  to  undertake  a  par- 
ticular action  to  keep  the  seniority  clause 
based  on  the  number  of  years  the  civil  servant 
has  been  working  with  the  government?  Is 
there  any  way  this  particular  procedure  will 
be  introducea  to  save  fully  and  completely 
the  seniority  rights  clause,  based  on  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss.  This 
is  what  the  collective  agreement  says,  namely, 


what  I  have  read.  It  gives  in  effect  the  defini- 
tion of  seniority  and  how  it  relates  to  job 
security. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Seniority  is  portable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  propose  to  change 
this.  It  may  well  be  changed  in  negotiations 
at  some  time,  but  I  don't  think  the  hon. 
member  expects  me  to  say  I  am  going  to 
change  this  myself. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Before  I  complete  my  re- 
marks, I  don't  want  to  try  to  make  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  collective  agreement 
because  I  am  not  aware  of  each  particular 
clause  which  has  been  incorporated  within 
the  collective  agreement  between  the  union 
and  the  government,  I  want  to  be  clear  on 
that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  being 
almost  6  of  the  clock,  before  moving  that  the 
committee  report  progress,  may  I  indicate  to 
the  House  the  business  for  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Might  I  suggest  we 
rise  and  that  you  do  that  when  we  are  in 
the  House? 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Auld  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
dicate to  the  House  the  business  for  Tues- 
day as  of  5  o'clock,  as  reported  to  me  by  the 
House  leader  (Mr.  Welch).  First  of  all,  Bill 
31;  secondly— 

Mr.  Martel:  Motion  9,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  is  Bill  31  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Henderson);  then  Bills  26  and 
28  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck)  and  Bills  22  and  24  in  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Snow).  Tomorrow  night, 
we'll  have  Bills  49  and  50  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry). 

Mr.  Martel:  Might  I  ask  the  acting  House 
leader  a  question?  It  is  my  understanding  as 
of  5  o'clock  that  the  first  order  tomorrow 
would  be  government  motion  9  in  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
(Mr.  Welch)  on  page  4  of  the  order  paper. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  that  would  be 
the  first  item  called  tomorrow,  and  then  we 
would  go  to  Bill  31. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  note 
handed  to  me  by  the  House  leader  five  or 
10  minutes  ago,  says:  "Okay  to  the  Liberals, 
the  NDP  and  all  ministers." 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  at  the 
meeting  and  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  order  of  bills  is  correct,  because  we  had 
some    problem    there,    but   that   government 
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motion  9,  the  resolution  standing  in  the 
House  leader's  name,  was  to  be  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow. 

Hon.   Mr.   Auld:    Mr.   Speaker,   since  both 
the   third  party  House  leader  and  I,  and  I 


assume  the  House  leader,  will  be  meeting 
at  another  meeting  a  few  minutes  later,  per- 
haps we  can  thrash  it  out  there. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Auld,  the  House 
adjourned  at  6:03  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1602) 


Answer  to  a  question  was  tabled  as  follows: 
25.  Ms.  Bryden— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 
Would  each  minister  please  indicate  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  his/her  office 
or  were  classified  as  part  of  the  minister's 
staff  on  March  31,  1978,  in  the  following 
categories:  (a)  executive  and/or  administrative 
assistants;  (b)  public  relations  and  information 
personnel;  (c)  secretaries  and  clerical  staff; 
(d)  others?  [First  Tabled  November  17,  1977. 
Tabled  April  10,  1978.] 


Answer  by  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Auld): 

Although  the  above  question  is  similar  in 
nature  to  question  25,  order  paper  35,  which 
was  tabled  on  November  17,  1977,  the  date 
for  which  the  information  is  requested  is  not 
the  same.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  liaise 
again  with  each  ministry,  an  answer  will  be 
available  within  28  calendar  days  following 
this  notice. 
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The  House  met  at  2:04  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here 
a  message  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  signed  by  her  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  her  own  hand,  P.  M. 
McGibbon,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  estimates  of  certain  sums 
required  for  the  services  of  the  province  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1979,  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  To- 
ronto, April  18,  1978. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

SALES  TAX 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker:  With  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  sales  tax  proposal  in  the  recent  federal 
budget  and  some  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  are  being  raised,  I  wonder  if 
the  Treasurer  could  share  with  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  the  importance  of  this  issue, 
whether  there  were  any  discussions  that  he 
knows  of  between  himself  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Quebec  or  at  the  official  level, 
or  that  he  knows  of  that  may  have  taken 
place  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities,  either  here  or  in  Quebec  or  both, 
regarding  anything  resembling  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Parizeau,  in  other  words 
the  idea  that  the  sales  taxes  might  be  dealt 
with  on  a  selective  basis  according  to  each 
provincial  policy.  Were  there  any  conversa- 
tions of  this  kind?  Did  such  a  proposal  ever 
surface,  to  the  Treasurer's  knowledge,  before 
the  federal  budget,  either  in  Ontario,  from 
your  point  of  view,  or  Quebec;  and  what  was 
his  position  if  such  a  proposal  ever  did  sur- 
face before  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
a  quick  answer  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge— and  I  can  only  speak  for  On- 
tario and  Ontario's  officials— to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
be  no. 

I  would  qualify  it  to  this  extent,  that  cer- 
tainly the  proposal  was  advanced  as  a  way 
of  stimulating  last  September.  If  you  wanted 
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to  stimulate,  following  I  think  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Howe  Institute  at  that  time,  and 
some  discussions  at  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
meeting,  one  way  to  make  the  reduction  less 
expensive  would  have  been  on  a  more 
selective  basis,  and  that  was  discussed.  I  think 
internally  we  may  have  discussed  it,  and  I 
may  have  discussed  it  very  briefly  with  Mr. 
Chretien,  but  as  something  which  we  would 
have  dismissed  very  quickly,  and  he  agreed, 
as  being  a  viable  option,  because  obviously 
the  things  which  we  might  want  to  stimulate 
would  not  be  the  same  as  some  would  want 
to  have  stimulated  in  nine  other  provinces, 
and  vice  versa. 

So  I  think  a  quick  answer  would  be  no, 
but  there  may  have  been  a  phrase  or  two. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Given  the  dilemma  which  this  poses,  inasmuch 
as  from  purely  constitutional  grounds  a  sales 
tax  is  seen  as  a  provincial  responsibility  and, 
I  suppose,  well  within  the  authority  of  a 
given  province  to  manipulate  as  it  sees  fit, 
and  yet  from  a  more  national  perspective  of 
stimulating  the  economy  these  selective  sales 
tax  cuts  are  a  kind  of  interprovincial  tariff  in 
a  sense,  which  one  really  doesn't  want  to  see 
happen  in  this  country— given  this  dilemma, 
has  the  Treasurer  at  any  time  pronounced 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
problem  which  faces  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  and,  I  guess,  faces  us  as 
well?  Has  he  had  any  ongoing  discussions 
with  Mr.  Parizeau  or  Mr.  Chretien?  And  has 
Ontario  taken  a  position  on  what  is  admittedly 
a  very  difficult  problem,  where  the  constitu- 
tion is  balanced  against  the  need  to  stimulate 
the  economy  in  a  national  rather  than  a  pro- 
vincial way? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  regard  this 
as  something  to  be  sorted  out  between  the 
government  of  Canada  and  the  government 
of  Quebec,  or  Mr.  Chretien  and  Mr.  Parizeau. 
I  have  indicated  to  the  press  and  to  Mr. 
Chretien  that  I  was  not  aware  at  any  time 
that  a  selective  tax  cut  would  be  contem- 
plated. I  didn't  think  that  was  part  of  the 
proposals  which  were  put  forward  either  to 
me  or,  to  my  knowledge,  to  other  provinces 
or  to  the  officials  when  they  met  together. 
But  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  as  something 
which  should  be  sorted  out  in  another  place. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  not  now  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  rate  as  it  intended  to 
with  the  sales  tax  legislation,  which  had  been 
promised  for  this  week,  can  the  Treasurer  say 
whether  the  government  is  now  reconsidering 
its  commitment  to  that  sales  tax  from  last 
week  or  whether  there  is  now  a  new  tax  mix 
which  is  being  proposed  within  the  govern- 
ment and  will  be  coming  forward  to  us  within 
a  few  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  answer  to  both 
questions  is  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes;  and  the  Treasurer  may 
feel,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  answer  it,  but  I'd  like  to  ask  it  anyway. 

If  there  have  been  any  discussions  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment allowing  the  Quebec  government  to  use 
a  selective  method,  has  the  Treasurer  at  any 
time  indicated  that  Ontario  would  object  to 
this  or  that  Ontario  itself  would  want  to  use 
a  selective  method?  Is  the  Treasurer  prepared 
to  answer  that  kind  of  question  now,  or  have 
there  been  any  such  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  there  has  not  been  any  such  dis- 
cussion. As  to  what  my  attitude  would  be, 
frankly  I  think  very  simply  the  government  of 
Quebec  is  not  doing  the  best  of  service  to 
either  its  consumers  or  some  segments  of  its 
industry.  They  do  have  car  manufacturers. 
They  do  have  automobile  parts  plants.  They 
do  have  appliance  plants. 

For  that  matter,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  we  have  in  this  province— it's  sometimes 
forgotten;  we  tend  to  think  that  the  textile 
industry,  the  shoe  industry  and  even  the  furni- 
ture industry  are  concentrated  in  Quebec. 
There  is  a  concentration  there,  but  in  numbers 
of  people  employed,  we  do  very  well  in  this 
province.  I  would  not  want  to  be  an  appliance 
dealer  in  the  city  of  Hull  at  this  moment.  I 
would  express  that  view,  but  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  go  very  much  further. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  think  it's  an  excellent  idea. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
Treasurer's  staff  done  any  research  to  indi- 
cate what  the  relative  benefits  would  be  to 
the  province  of  selective  sales  tax  cuts,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion 
of  our  manufactured  goods  is  imported;  and, 
if  so  what  have  those  studies  shown?  Is  he  in 
the  process  of  having  any  of  those  studies 
done  at  the  present  time? 

[2:15] 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  the  studies 
which  were  done  by  the  Institute  of  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  at  the  University  of  Toronto  fol- 
lowing the  cuts  in  1975,  which  I'm  sure  the 
member  has  seen,  and  which  we  have  made 
available  to  other  provinces  and  tabled,  and 
we  have  not  done  any  updated  studies.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  reduction  in  sales 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  will  provide  some 
stimulus  to  imports;  on  the  other  hand,  and 
counter  balanced  against  that,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Canadian  dollar  is,  I  think,  a  very 
powerful  force  at  the  moment,  reducing  the 
level  of  import  sales.  I  haven't  got  up-to-date 
figures  here,  but  certainly  imports  are  not  as 
strong  as  they  were  a  year  ago  in  relative 
terms;  exports,  of  course,  are  much  stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Albert's  back.  Court  must  be 
out. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  You  see 
that?  They  missed  me.  That's  very  comfort- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  missed  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  response  to  the  Premier,  I  was 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry).  Where  is  he,  that  man? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  was  back  a  day  earlier 
than  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Treasurer  raised  an  issue 
that  was  of  concern  to  me,  coming  as  I  do 
from  the  Ottawa-Hull  area.  He  talked  about 
the  position  of  certain  merchants  in  relation 
to  appliances  in  the  Hull  area.  In  view  of 
Quebec's  approach,  has  he  made  a  study  of 
what  effect  that  selective  tax  will  have  on 
merchandising?  There  will  be  a  problem,  of 
course,  with  Quebec  merchants.  They  are 
raising  all  sorts  of  fuss  with  their  government 
about  certain  items.  How  will  it  affect  mer- 
chants in  the  Ottawa  area,  for  instance  in 
certain  areas  such  as  clothing,  shoes  and 
things  of  this  nature  where  the  tax  is  com- 
pletely removed  on  the  Quebec  side?  Has  the 
Treasurer  looked  at  that  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  we  haven't  as 
yet  done  any  studies.  I  don't  know  just  how 
we  would  do  them,  but  we  would  be  taking 
a  look  at  the  situation. 

HEALTH  RECORDS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  minister 
of  Health:  Can  the  minister  comment  on 
the  matter  of  the  Krever  inquiry  and  can 
he  confirm  whether  Judge  Krever  has  asked 
for  some  clarification  of  or  extension  of  the 
terms  of  reference  for  his  inquiry?  If  so, 
can  the  minister  assure  the  House  that  the 
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inquiry  will  be  given  all  the  powers  it  re- 
quires in  order  to  be  able  to  question  the 
individual  who  is  suspected  of  having  been 
selling  certain  information  from  medical  files 
and  so  on?  If  I  have  understood  the  article 
correctly,  it  would  appear  there  is  a  certain 
individual  who  has  challenged  the  matter, 
and  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  providing  in- 
formation to  insurance  companies  and  so  on. 
Could  the  minister  comment  and  assure  the 
House  that  the  terms  of  reference  will  be 
strengthened  if  necessary;  and  give  us  his 
view  of  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yesterday  I  received 
from  Mr.  Justice  Krever  a  letter  along  with 
a  proposal  for  what  amounts  to  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  reference  of  his  inquiry. 
I  will  be  presenting  this  matter  to  the  cabi- 
net tomorrow  with  a  recommendation  to 
clarify  those  terms  of  reference.  As  the  mem- 
ber knows,  if  he  ldoks  back  over  the  com- 
ments of  both  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
Attorney  General,  it  has  been  the  view- 
certainly  of  both  of  us  and  of  the  entire  gov- 
ernment—that the  subject  is  so  important,  it 
is  so  vital  that  the  inquiry  get  to  the  root  of 
whatever  problem  they  come  across,  that 
the  terms  should  be— I  think  my  words  in 
the  House  in  December  were— "as  broad  as 
possible."  So,  certainly,  I  will  be  recommend- 
ing to  cabinet  that  they  be  clarified. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Then  will  the  minister 
be  making  a  statement  in  the  House  on 
Thursday  with  respect  to  any  changes  so 
that  they  are  fully  known  to  the  members 
of  the  House  and  to  the  public  at  large? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  mean  this  with  no  disrespect  to  the 
House— because  His  Lordship  has  adjourned 
the  inquiry  until  Thursday  morning  and  the 
House  doesn't  sit  until  two,  if  in  fact  I  get 
cabinet  approval— and  I  don't  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  that— I  will  probably  announce 
it  tomorrow  so  that  he  can  resume  the  in- 
quiry Thursday  morning.  I  hope  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House. 

RADIATION  HAZARD 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  which  relates  to  the 
expansion  of  Rio  Algom's  mine  up  at  Elliot 
Lake  from  4,000  tons  a  day  to  approaching 
7,000  tons  a  day,  a  subject  which  was  raised 
with  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  a 
day  or  so  ago.  Given  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est danger  of  exposure  to  excess  radiation 
comes  when  a  new  mine  area  is  being 
opened  up,  and  usually  that  is  when  ade- 
quate ventilation  is  not  available,  what  dis- 
cussions has  the  ministry  had  with  the  com- 


pany and  with  the  workers  to  ensure  that 
before  Rio  Algom's  plant  expansion  goes 
ahead  the  ventilation  systems  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  dilution  of  radon  daughters 
and  protection  from  dust? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  very  preliminary  discussions  with 
the  trade  union  involved  and  some  with  the 
employers  in  this  area  as  well,  but  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  member  that  our  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  area  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  federal  assumption  that  uranium  mining 
is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  and  because 
there  has  been  no  clear  definition  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities thus  far  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  atomic  energy  bill  in 
the  federal  House,  we  have  some  difficul- 
ties with  it.  We  are  attempting  to  ensure 
that  there  is  as  much  concern  as  there  pos- 
sibly can  be  about  this  matter  and  that,  in- 
deed, whatever  help  and  guidance  we  can 
provide  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Labour  is  still  doing  some  testing 
and  monitoring  the  levels  in  the  mine,  is  the 
minister  satisfied  that  the  comparison  be- 
tween her  ministry's  monitoring  results  and 
Rio  Algom's  monitoring  results  are  such  that 
monitoring  is   being  done  properly? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  meetings  about  this 
matter,  as  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  knows 
and,  indeed,  the  results  that  have  been  de- 
veloped do  have  a  relationship  which  I 
think  is  reasonable  and  I  think  is  acceptable 
to  us.  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  cumulative  and  quantitative  results 
which  are  used  in  developing  the  figures  for 
the  workers  in  that  area  are  those  which  are 
developed  using  the  monitoring  results  which 
have  been  approved  or  at  least  agreed  to 
as  reasonable  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
There  hasn't  been  any  problem  in  that  area. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Given  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  has  ap- 
parently disregarded  our  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment's authority  in  the  area  and,  from 
this  minister's  comments,  there's  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  might  or  might  not 
disregard  the  view  of  her  ministry  in  this 
area,  can  she  give  us  some  guarantee  that 
she  will  stand  up  as  strongly  as  possible  for 
the  health  branch  of  her  ministry?  Also, 
does  she  not  agree,  if  this  is  really  in  ques- 
tion, that  that's  a  further  evidence  as  to 
why  we  should  be  pressing  very  hard  for 
uranium  to  be  declared  a  provincial  resource? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  My  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  that  he 
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inquire  of  his  federal  colleague  in  Hamilton 
how  his  ears  are  right  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause we  have  been  somewhat  direct  and 
perhaps  a  little  noisy  about  the  concerns  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  that  Lome  Alexander  the 
minister  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  talking  about 
John  Munro,  as  the  hon.  member  well 
knows. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    Harold  Ballard's   friend. 

Mr.  Sweeney:   He  hasn't  got  any. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
workers  at  Rio  Algom  are  still  not  satisfied 
because  of  the  lack  of  consultation  with 
them  by  both  the  ministry  and  by  the  com- 
pany, what  is  the  minister  doing  to  ensure 
that  the  workers  are  consulted  fully  on  the 
whole  question  of  ventilation  procedures  and 
the  requirements  for  ventilation  which  the 
ministry  is  laying  down  to  the  company? 
What  is  the  minister  doing  to  ensure  that 
they  are  kept  fully  informed,  unlike  as  in 
the  past? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  surprised  if  the 
hon.  member's  statement  is  correct  that  the 
union  members  are  still  dissatisfied.  When  I 
consider  the  number  of  meetings  and  consul- 
tations we  have  had  in  the  area  of  Rio  Algom 
mine  over  the  last  several  months  and  the 
amount  of  information  which  has  been  shared 
and  the  degree  of  candour  which  has  occur- 
red at  all  of  those  meetings,  I  am  absolutely 
astonished  that  the  membership  of  the  union 
does  not  reflect  the  apparent  satisfaction  of 
the  leadership  of  the  union  with  this  situation 
at  the  moment.  We  are  continuing  those  kinds 
of  conversations  on  a  regular  basis  in  Elliot 
Lake  and  we  hope  that  this  will  resolve  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  what  we  are 
hearing. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  them  about  the  need 
for  ventilation  there. 

An  hon.  member:  The  union  will  hear 
about  that. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  second  question  is  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  disposal  site  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  for  liquid  industrial  waste 
is  being  closed  effective  the  end  of  this 
month  and  has  been  opened  only  on  an 
emergency  basis  for  the  last  four  months, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  facilities  both 
in  the  US  and  in  Canada  for  the  safe  dis- 
posal   of    PCBs    are    also    being    closed    off, 


thanks  to  a  US  government  order  and  the 
lack  of  facilities  here,  can  the  minister  make 
a  statement  about  what  the  government  in- 
tends to  be  done  about  disposal  of  these 
two  types  of  very  toxic  substances? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  PCBs,  that  is  the  Canadian  materials,  are 
concerned,  we  would  intend  for  some  period 
of  time  to  store  them  in'  containers  that  were 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  answer  the  question  about 
the  disposal  of  liquid  waste  as  well,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ministry  has 
been  promising  action  on  the  disposal  of 
liquid  waste  since  1970  and  in  view  of  the 
minister's  comments,  in  which  he  has  been 
blaming  industry  for  not  taking  action  rather 
than  providing  leadership  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 

we  are  providing  leadership- 
Mr.     Warner:     People     on     Beare     Road 

wouldn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —and  I  don't  think  that 
there's  a  statement  in  which  I  blame  indus- 
try. I  do  say  that  industry  has  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  and  we  are  work- 
ing with  them  and  working  with  municipal- 
ities. As  the  member  knows,  we  feel  you  can 
safely  burn  PCBs  at  places  such  as  St.  Law- 
rence Cement.  We  are  burning  some  liquid 
wastes  at  Tricil  in  Mississauga.  We  hope  to 
have  a  deep  well  in  Sarnia  a  little  later. 
There  is  the  matter  of  solidification  which  is 
being  developed  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minister 
say,  given  an  option  as  to  whether  to  put 
these  in  a  deep  well  or  carry  on  experimenta- 
tion to  dispose  of  them  through  the  high 
temperature  route,  what  the  consensus  is 
now  as  to  the  best  future  of  disposal?  Is  it 
to  put  them  in  the  deep  wells  or  is  it  best  to 
pursue  the  areas  of  high  temperature  dis- 
posal? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Both,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
aware  that  his  predecessor  in  1970  said  that 
the  problem  of  industrial  waste  was  a  matter 
that  rated  top  priority?  Has  he  received  the 
brief  from  the  Rouge  Hills  ratepayers'  associa- 
tion on  liquid  industrial  waste  and  the  Beare 
Road  landfill  site,  with  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations of  methods  that  could  be  investi- 
gated? Is  he  prepared  to  follow  up  on  all  of 
those  methods  that  are  suggested  in  the  brief? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
prepared  to  assess  all  the  points  that  are 
mentioned  in  that  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
was  on  his  feet.  Let  Wentworth  have  it,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you  very  much.  It's 
very  kind  of  the  member;  I  will  do  the  same 
for  him  some  day. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  your  consolation 
prize. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder,  when  the  minister 
speaks  of  the  responsibility  of  industry  if  he 
would  look  into  the  comments  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Thomas 
of  Thomas  Waste  Removal  in  Mississauga? 
He  stated  recently,  as  I  understand,  that 
certificates  to  truck  liquid  industrial  waste  can 
be  received  with  a  phone  call.  He  said  the 
industry  is  in  chaos  as  far  as  the  trucking  of 
liquid  industrial  waste  is  concerned,  and  that 
there  are  truckers  who  are  moving  industrial 
waste  improperly  and  without  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

Would  the  minister  meet  with  Mr.  Thomas, 
investigate  the  validity  of  those  statements 
and  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  meet  with  him. 

HOTEL  DIEU  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Has  the 
minister  received  a  copy  of  the  Essex  County 
District  Health  Council  report  that  recom- 
mends the  closing  of  the  obstetric  division  of 
Windsor's  longest  established  hospital  run  by 
the  religious  hospitalers  of  St.  Joseph? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
the  obstetric  unit  at  Hotel  Dieu  is  the  longest 
established  obstetric  unit  in  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor; some  77  years  in  service?  And  is  the 
minister  also  not  concerned  for  those  who, 
for  religious  convictions,  will  have  no  facility 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  to  go  to  in  case  of  the 
closing  of  this  obstetrical  unit?  Will  the  minis- 
ter allay  the  concerns  of  the  103,515  Roman 
Catholics  now  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and 
state  that  he  will  not  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  district  health  council  and  tell 
them  to  reconsider  their  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  report  to  which 
the  hon.  member  refers,  along  with  I  might 


add,  a  dissenting  report  which  supports  the 
keeping  in  operation  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  unit 
—I  am  not  sure  whether  it  specifies  which  of 
the  other  two  units,  the  Metropolitan  or 
Salvation  Army  Grace  should  close  or  not;  it 
may— but  the  reports  just  arrived  yesterday;  I 
haven't  had  time  to  read  them.  I  can  assure  the 
member  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  the  religious  and 
moral  convictions  of  a  very  significant  portion 
of  the  population  of  that  area  will  very 
definitely  be  taken  into  account. 

As  the  member  knows,  the  report  of  the 
district  health  council  covers  a  great  many 
subjects,  including  the  question  of  the  Wind- 
sor Western  Riverview  unit,  and  we  will  not 
make  any  precipitate  decisions  that  in  any 
way  would  offend  these  very  legitimate 
concerns. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  a  supplementary  to  the 
minister:  Since  the  initial  report  of  the  com- 
mittee studying  the  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
rationalization  in  Windsor  and  Essex  county 
recommended  that  all  three  obstetrical  units 
remain  open,  would  the  minister  not  recon- 
sider his  attitude  to  the  rationalization  in  the 
area  and  allow  all  three  hospitals  to  remain 
open,  as  well  as  provide  the  funds  for  the 
very  badly  needed  neo-natal  services  in  the 
community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  review  and  comment  and 
reports  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  cer- 
tainly in  my  time  as  minister.  As  I  recall  the 
task  force  on  obstetrics  that  reported  to  the 
council,  and  I'll  check  this,  commented  on 
retaining  three.  The  council— and  again  all 
this  is  subject  to  confirmation  against  the 
printed  record— concluded  that  really  only  two 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  could  be  supported, 
and  that  is  in  the  report  of  the  district  health 
council  to  me  dated  April  15,  1977.  That  re- 
port didn't  specify  which  one. 

On  September  6  or  7  last  year  I  accepted 
the  comments  of  the  district  health  council, 
but  threw  the  question  back  to  them  as  to 
which  of  the  three  obstetrics  units  should  be 
closed.  I  think  if  the  member  traces  it 
through  he  will  find  that  the  council  had  in 
fact  suggested  that  there  only  be  two.  That 
is  based  on  a  number  of  factors— utilization,  as 
well  as  certain  objective  standards  which  are 
common  in  North  America  as  to  the  number 
of  live  births  per  year  in  a  unit— that  one 
should  really  follow  to  decide  whether  to 
establish  or  maintain  a  unit. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  what  he  thinks  of  the  district 
health  councils,  especially  the  one  in  Windsor, 
when  they  make  these  decisions,  discuss  these 
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matters  in  private  meetings  behind  closed 
doors,  and  then  call  a  press  conference  to 
make  the  announcement.  Does  he  not  feel  that 
these  meetings  should  be  more  open,  reported 
by  the  press?  We  are  talking  about  public 
funds  in  a  public  body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Well,  we  are  discussing 
public  funds  in  this  public  body.  I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  for  some  of  these  organizations, 
after  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion— and 
let's  grant  that  in  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Windsor  in 
the  media  and  in  various  public  meetings. 
Obviously  at  some  point,  just  as  when  the 
members  arrive  at  their  conclusions  as  a  cau- 
cus, they  have  to  sit  down  in  camera  and 
arrive  at  their  final  conclusions  in  a  perhaps 
less  heated  atmosphere. 

I  really  don't  see  anything  improper  in  the 
way  they've  carried  this  out.  I  would  say  to 
you  that  the  Essex  County  District  Health 
Council  is  one  of  the  best  health  councils  in 
the  province. 

CUPE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
Could  the  minister  explain  to  the  House  the 
delay  in  reaching  agreement  with  local  767 
CUPE  for  employees  of  Ontario  Housing;  and 
why  has  a  new  agreement  not  been  reached 
where  the  old  contract  expired  back  on 
December  31,  1976? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not at  this  point,  but  I  shall  investigate  and 
report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  Almost  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  a  supplementary,  would 
the  minister  not  ascertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  simply  a  question  of  implementing 
an  arbitration  award,  which  as  I  understand 
it  under  the  Crown  Employees  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  is  binding? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Yes,  I  shall  ascertain 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
foT  Resources  Development  has  the  answer  to 
a  question  asked  previously. 

OGOKI  LODGE 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
asked  a  question  last  Friday  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  Eakins) 
on  the  Whitewater  Wilderness  Lodge.  This 
project  has  been  supported  by  our  government 
to  assist  native  people  to  develop  and  to 
operate  a  tourist  resort  which  will  in  turn 
provide  training  and  employment  for  native 
people.  The  lodge  can  accommodate  about 
30  persons,  was  constructed  by  native  resi- 


dents of  Collins,  with  approximately  75  per 
cent  funding  from  the  federal  government  and 
25  per  cent  from  this  government. 

The  lodge  was  not  open  during  the  1977 
tourist  season  for  a  number  of  reasons,  pri- 
marily because  of  insufficient  lead  time  for 
essential  advertising  and  marketing.  In  the 
interest  of  assuring  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  a  successful  opening  season  in  1978,  a 
private  consulting  firm  was  commissioned  to 
assess  the  economic  viability  of  the  lodge  as 
a  tourist  facility  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tion to  promote  the  successful  operation  of 
the  lodge.  I  have  tabled  the  report  on  the 
Whitewater  Wilderness  Lodge  prepared  by 
Dunwoody  and  Associates  Limited,  manage- 
ment consultants  in  Thunder  Bay,  and  copies 
are  being  sent  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, to  the  leader  of  the  NDP  and  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  consultants,  the  lodge 
is  a  first-rate  tourist  facility,  particularly  en- 
hanced by  its  magnificent  wilderness  setting. 
It  offers  modern  accommodation  conveniences, 
with  good  fishing  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities which  can  be  successfully  marketed. 
The  recommendations  provided  by  the  con- 
sultants were  reviewed  carefully  by  senior 
officials  of  all  ministries  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project,  and  by  officers  of  the 
Ogoki  River  Guides  Limited.  Contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  consultants'  report 
regarding  the  necessity  of  government  partici- 
pation on  the  management  liaison  committee 
to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  lodge,  there 
was  general  consensus  among  senior  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  interested  native  people 
that  the  lodge- 
Mr.  Martel:  It's  like  Minaki,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —would  be  much  more 
efficiently  managed  without  the  interference 
of  government,  leaving  the  native  people 
themselves  to  manage  the  lodge. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  to  foster  the  in- 
dependence of  the  native  persons  who  are 
committed  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
lodge,  and  to  end  government's  continued  in- 
volvement in  this  project  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, it  was  decided  that  the  native  corpora- 
tion, Ogoki  River  Guides,  which  I'm  told 
comprises  the  local  community  and  which 
conceived  the  lodge  project  initially  and  acted 
as  its  developer,  should  be  given  full  control 
of  the  lodge.  We're  very  optimistic  that  it 
will  be  a  very  successful  operation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  agree  that  it's  premature,  before  the 
lodge  has  been  in  operation  at  all,  not  to 
leave  the  alternative  that  if  it  doesn't  get  first- 
class  management  there's  something  the  gov- 
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eminent  can  do  about  it?  Wouldn't  he  agree 
that  there  has  been  significantly  too  much 
money  spent  in  this  one  area,  that  the  money 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  four  or  five 
locations  to  put  more  people  to  work  and 
build  a  lodge  that  would  more  ably  have 
people  of  middle  and  lower  incomes  visit  the 
lodge?  Would  he  agree  that  the  kind  of 
money  required  to  spend  any  time  at  that 
lodge  is  very  prohibitive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  say  there  was 
considerable  discussion  and  consultation  with 
the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
government,  between  federal  ARDA  and  pro- 
vincial ARDA,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the  lodge  should  be  built.  It's 
quite  true  that  at  that  time  the  costs  were 
not  as  high  as  has  been  anticipated.  Never- 
theless, I'm  told  it's  a  beautiful  lodge  in  a 
very  wilderness  setting.  There  will  be  a  lease 
signed  between  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Ogoki  River  Guides.  There 
will  be  some  operating  funding  given  to  them 
initially,  on  a  declining  basis  for  three  years. 
It  is  based  on  the  occupancy. 

I  do  believe  we  really  should  try  to  en- 
courage the  native  people  to  try  to  assist 
themselves.  This  will  provide  training  as  well 
as  employment.  I  think  that  the  decision  has 
been  carefully  arrived  at.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  discussion,  and  that  is  why  we  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  turn  it  over  to  them,  and 
every  assistance  will  be  given  to  them  if  they 
require  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
option  open  to  the  government  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  good  management  and  that 
we  do  have  some  decision-making  in  the 
management  aspect  of  it?  I'm  not  concerned; 
I'm  very  hopeful  that  the  government  is  going 
to  turn  it  over  and  that  it  is  going  to  be 
successful,  but  what  if  it  is  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  indicated,  the 
occupancy  will  be  closely  monitored.  There 
will  also  be  assistance  and  guidance  given. 
We  have  indicated  that  to  the  management 
and  the  new  owners. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  I  think  that 
we  agree  with  the  objectives  of  the  minister's 
outline.  What  steps  can  he  take  to  ensure  that 
the  management  will  be  efficient?  Has  the 
government  taken  any  equity  in  the  lodge  for 
the  capital  expenditure  involved  or  in  the 
agreement  with  the  federal  government?  Can 
the  minister  give  us  a  little  detail  on  those 
arrangements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  will  be  a  99-year 
lease.  The  conditions  in  the  lease  are  that  the 
lodge  be  operated  for  the  objectives  that  have 


been  set  for  it,  for  the  employment  and  train- 
ing of  native  people.  If  those  conditions  are 
not  met  then  the  lodge  would  revert  back  to 
the  Crown. 

TRUCKING  CHARGES 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Solicitor  General,  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  relating  to 
the  existence  of  a  quota  system  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  an 
account  in  the  London  Free  Press  where 
the  current  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  says  there  should 
be  a  quota  system?  Would  the  Solicitor 
General  be  prepared  to  comment  not  only  on 
the  legality  of  that  particular  statement,  but 
whether  it  reflects  government  policy  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part 
of  the  hon.  member's  question.  I  should 
have  a  little  more  background. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  if  all  members  would 
keep  their  private  conversations  down  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  hear. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  To  repeat  it,  it  relates 
to  an  account  in  the  London  Free  Press 
where  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  indicates  he  feels  there 
should  be  a  quota  system  for  administration 
of  the  PCV  Act.  Would  the  minister  com- 
ment on  the  legality  of  this  for  us,  and 
whether  or  not  that  reflects  his  government's 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  not  exactly  sure  how 
that  affects  my  ministry.  The  question  of  a 
quota  system  and  PCV  licences  has  been 
around  this  government  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  knows 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  of  that 
sort  an  application  is  made  to  the  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  and  only  certain 
licences  and  certain  types  of  licences  are 
issued  in  certain  areas.  I  just  can't  see  the 
connection  for  example,  between  the  policing 
of  a  policy  of  that  kind  and,  frankly,  any 
injustice  involved  in  a  policy  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Perhaps  the  minister 
didn't  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
I  would  like  to  correct  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  North  has  put  on  the 
record  in  quoting  the  London  Free  Press, 
because  at  no  time  did  I  say,  inside  this 
House  or  outside  the  House,  that  there  should 
be  a  quota  on  charges  or  convictions  under 
the  Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act.  I  did 
agree    that   I    thought   it  was   proper   there 
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should  be  targets  established  by  management 
within    my   ministry   for   productivity    levels 
of    our    employees;    but    at    no    time    did    I 
agree  that  there  should  be  quotas. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Before  I  direct  my 
supplementary  to  the  Solicitor  General,  in 
reply  to  the  minister's  point  of  privilege:  it 
says  here  in  the  London  Free  Press,  "As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  quota 
system,"  which  is  contrary  to  what  the 
memo  said  originally;  but  the  minister  does 
say  here  there  should  be,  so  I  guess  the 
London  Free  Press  is  in  error  then  and  not  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Regardless  of  what  the 
London  Free  Press  may  have  printed,  I  am 
just  stating  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  A  supplementary  to  the 
Solicitor  General:  In  view  of  the  memorandum 
dated  February  8,  signed  by  M.  M.  Mclntyre, 
an  acting  district  supervisor  for  district  31, 
which  is  in  fact  London,  Ontario,  wherein 
Mr.  Mclntyre  suggested  that  there  would  be 
a  necessity  for  increased  production,  that 
there  would  be  10  reports  tabled  per  week 
and  from  those  reports  there  would  in  fact 
be  seven  charges- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  -would  the  Solicitor 
General  undertake  it  as  his  responsibility  to 
see  such  an  insidious  practice  is  stopped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
talking  about  a  quota  of  charges  that  are 
to  be  laid  by  the  police,  if  the  member  had 
only  said  that  in  the  question  in  the  first 
place- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  I  did  say  it.  The  minis- 
ter wasn't  listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  that  the  police  do  not  work  on  a 
quota  in  respect  to  laying  of  charges  in  any 
district. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  officially. 

HOSPITAL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  hospitals  in  the 
Brantford  and  Hamilton  areas  were  paying 
12  cents  to  16  cents  a  pound  for  their 
laundry,  and  after  the  minister  forced  them 
into  a  reprivatization  and  put  the  laundry 
out  to  a  private  firm  they  are  now  paying 
anywhere  from  24  cents  to  28  cents  a 
pound  for  the  same  laundry.  Can  the  minister 
explain  the  rationale  for  his  ministry  indulging 
in  such  silly  practices? 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'll  be  glad  to  check 
on  the  figures  that  the  hon.  member  has  put 
forward.  In  particular  I  would  like  to  know 
if  he  is  talking  year  over  year,  or  is  he  talk- 
ing four  years  ago  to  the  present  year,  in 
which  case  that  can  make  all  the  difference, 
of  course.  The  figures  he  has  rhymed  off 
this  afternoon  would  indicate  a  50  per  cent 
increase. 

Mr.  Foulds:   One  hundred  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  doubt  very  much 
that  that  would  be  a  year  over  a  year  and 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  other  consider- 
ations—startup costs,  capitalization,  and  so 
forth.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  as  notice  and 
get  all  of  the  figures  for  that  laundry  opera- 
tion because  our  experience,  province-wide, 
has  been  that  through  consolidation  we  have 
been  able  to  effect  economies  in  the  laundry 
operations.  Granted  that  from  time  to  time 
you  will  have  a  one-  or  two-year  initial  start- 
up Cost  that  will  on  the  face  of  it  raise  the 
cost,  but  in  the  long  run  our  experience  has 
been  universally  good. 

Mr.      Makarchuk:      Supplementary,      Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures 
are  current  and  the  hospitals  are  experiencing 
budgetary  problems- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —because  of  the  cutbacks 
on  them,  is  the  minister  prepared  to  increase 
the  allotment  to  the  hospitals- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —because  the  problem  is 
not  of  their  doing,  but  it  is  of  his  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  direction  to  all 
the  hospitals  about  the  1978-79  budgets  is 
clear.   First  of  all,  there  is  no  more  money. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Let  them  do  their  own 
laundry  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Second,  we  will  only 
make  adjustments  for  arithmetic  errors. 

Third,  they  must  come  back  to  us  when 
they  have  developed  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  extent  of  their  problem,  if  they  feel 
they  have  to  cut  services,  so  that  we  through 
our  area  teams  can  review  their  proposals 
and  ensure  that  we  have  an  input  as  well  so 
if  the  hospitals  propose  to  cut  one  thing  and 
we  think  there  are  other  things  they  can  cut, 
perhaps  in  administration  or  purchasing  or 
whatever,  we  can  say  so.  The  ultimate  deci- 
sion is  that  of  the  community  boards  of  the 
hospitals. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge— and  I  have 
been   busy   the   last   two   weeks   with   other 
activities- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  You  have  been  busy  wash- 
ing your  laundry  in  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  — I  don't  recall  see- 
ing anything  in  my  mail  from  those  hospitals. 
And  while  I  am  checking  the  member's 
figures  to  see  whether  we  are  talking  one 
year  over  a  subsequent  year,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  one  year  over  four  years 
later,  I  will  see  if  the  hospitals  have  made 
contact  with  the  area  team  for  them  to  come 
in  and  review  their  figures  and  so  the  hos- 
pitals get  the  advice  of  these  very  expert 
people  as  to  other  ways  in  which  economies 
can  be  effected. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  taken 
it  as  notice  and  there  will  be— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Could  I  have  one  final 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  taken 
it   as   notice    and   you   will   have   an   oppor- 
tunity- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  don't  think  he  has  taken 
it  as  anything. 

AMBULANCE  SERVICES 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  has  now  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  19  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Windsor  and  Essex 
County  District  Health  Council  concerning 
the  ambulance  service  of  the  area,  and  if  he 
now  realizes  that  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  central  dispatch  service 
will  cause  the  abolition  of  the  Amherstburg, 
Anderdon  and  Maiden  volunteer  service, 
which  we  have  had  in  our  area  for  the  last 
16  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  knows  that  I  have  been  rather 
preoccupied  the  last  couple  of  weeks  with 
another  activity. 

Mr.  Mancini:  This  is  important  too. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  not  our  fault. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  should  resign,  David, 
for  making  a  stupid  statement  like  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  the  ones  who  upped 
the  tax. 

Mr.  Turner:  Don't  be  so  sanctimonious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  indicated  in  the 
House  last  week,  I  have  certainly  seen  the 
report.  It  is  out  to  the  staff  for  comment. 
Again,  it  may  be  in  the  material  which  is 
backed  up  in  my  office  that  I  haven't  had 
time  to  get  to.  But  I  don't  believe  it  has 
come  back  from  staff  with  comments. 


As  I  recall,  in  the  report  they  discuss  five 
districts  within  the  county  for  ambulance 
services  plus  central  dispatch,  plus,  plus,  plus 
—adding  up  to  the  19  recommendations.  No 
decisions  have  been  made.  I  haven't  even 
had  a  chance  to  give  it  a  lot  of  thought,  let 
alone  have  the  comments  of  my  staff  on  it, 
let  alone  go  through  the  normal  processes 
of  making  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  supplementary;  I'll 
try  to  make  it  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  district  health  council 
has  sent  out  a  letter  saying  it  has  accepted 
these  19  recommendations  in  principle  and 
probably  will  adopt  them  a  week  from 
Thursday,  I  believe,  would  the  minister  be 
willing  to  interfere  if  one  of  these  recom- 
mendations, such  as  the  one  for  a  central 
dispatch  service,  would  put  into  jeopardy 
the  volunteer  service  in  the  Amherstburg 
area?  Would  the  minister  be  willing  to  in- 
terfere? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  whatever 
the  health  council  will  come  up  with  will  be 
a  set  of  recommendations.  They  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  health  planning,  my  advisers  in 
the  county  of  Essex. 

Secondly,  the  council,  I  am  sure,  and  cer- 
tainly the  ministry,  will  take  into  account  the 
primary  goal,  which  is  to  ensure  that  the  best 
possible  ambulance  service  that  we  can  afford 
is  maintained.  That  is  obviously  the  goal  of 
evaluating  the  ambulance  services  in  Essex 
county.  So  I  would  say,  let  the  council  finish 
their  work  and  forward  their  recommenda- 
tions to  us.  The  ultimate  decision  must  be  that 
of  the  ministry. 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  of 
the  Treasurer  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  In  view  of  the  now 
obvious  tremendous  increase  in  welfare  pay- 
ments paid  out  by  municipalities  this  year- 
may  I  inform  him  that  the  region  of  Niagara 
will  be  $185,000  over  their  projection  for  the 
first  quarter  and  more  than  $1  million  over 
their  projection  for  the  year— is  the  minister 
going  to  provide  some  special  subsidy  for 
those  municipalities  hardest  hit  or,  better  still, 
provide  additional  funding  for  needed  munic- 
ipal projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
that  question  should  be  redirected  to  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
(Mr.  Norton). 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  it's  your  money;  you 
control  the  purse-strings.  He's  just  a  cipher. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  all  dance  to  your  tune. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Clerk.  Clerk  number  one. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  re- 
iteration of  the  first  question,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary?  Does  the  Treasurer  not  think 
that  it's  his  responsibility  to  provide  the  trans- 
fers to  municipal  government,  especially  for 
additional  work  projects? 

Is  he  not  aware  that  his  Premier  promoted 
funds  for  work  in  Ontario  instead  of  un- 
employment insurance  at  the  first  ministers' 
conference  and,  by  letter  of  March  21  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  said:  "I  am  sure 
that  many  in  the  labour  force  who  are  now 
drawing  unemployment  benefits  would  prefer 
to  be  employed  on  projects,"  then  again: 
"Better  that  than  drawing  benefits  for  doing 
nothing  and  suffering  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  being  without  work"? 

Doesn't  the  Treasurer  think  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply  between  his  government 
and  the  local  municipalities  and  that  he 
should  be  looking  at  funding  useful  municipal 
work  projects  instead  of  the  huge  sums  the 
federal  government,  this  government,  and  par- 
ticularly municipalities,  are  spending  on  wel- 
fare, or  is  that  statement  by  the  Premier  just 
the  normal  political  window  dressing? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  window  dressing. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
felt  that  additional  funds  were  needed  to 
supplement  those  amounts  which  are  being 
made- 
Mr.  McClellan:  What  does  he  know  about 
it?  He  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Have  you  guys  been  taking 
lessons  from  Taylor? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  would  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  come  to  his  colleagues 
in  Management  Board  and  the  cabinet,  and 
that's  why  the  question  should  be  directed  to 
him.  I  have  no  idea  what  he  is  contemplating 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  about  work  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  With  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  the  program,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  member  direct  that  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson)  who 
has  been  trying  to  extract— and  that  is  not  too 
srtong  a  word— something  out  of  the  federal 
government  by  way  of  using  some  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  funds.  The  Premier  has 
written  the  letter,  which  the  hon.  member 
has  read.   We  believe  in  that  principle. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  question.  1  asked  if  the  Treasurer  is 
going  to  apply  the  same  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  don't  control  the 
unemployment   insurance   fund.    Perhaps    the 


hon.  member  should  get  a  basic  lesson  in  the 
constitution  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  the  James  Taylor 
syndrome. 

Mr.  Swart:  Does  the  minister  mean  he's 
absolving  himself  from  the  responsibility  of 
transfer  payments  to  municipalities?  Is  he 
saying  it's  no  longer  his  concern? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  was  only  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  member  was  on  his  feet, 
or  other  members  were,  complaining  about 
the  level  of  grants  to  school  boards^which 
by  the  way  seem  not  to  be  doing  too  badly— 
or  to  municipalities  generally,  which  also 
seem  to  be  doing  not  too  badly.  I  don't 
decide  the  level  of  these  grants,  speak  to  the 
individual  ministers. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  Treasurer,  not  responsible 
for  work  projects? 

OPP  FATAL  SHOOTING 

Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General  concerning  the  recent  fatal 
shooting  of  a  19-year-old  Indian  reserve  resi- 
dent at  Longlac  by  OPP  officers.  Has  the 
minister  conducted  an  investigation  into  the 
matter  and  has  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
police  procedure  used  is  proper?  That  pro- 
cedure, in  disarming  this  youth  of  an  un- 
loaded gun,  seemed  to  be  two  shots  over  the 
head  and  one  into  the  stomach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
report  on  that  unfortunate  incident.  There 
will  be  an  inquest.  It  has  been  scheduled. 

The  information  I  have  is  that  the  man— 
I  believe  his  name  was  Bouchard— was  drunk 
and  very  high  on  drugs.  His  wife  had  called 
the  OPP  detachment  at  least  three  times  and 
the  third  call  indicated  he  had  a  rifle  and  he 
was  using  it  to  smash  windows  and  he  was 
also  threatening  her.  As  a  result  of  that,  two 
officers  attended  the  home,  parked  their  car 
a  little  away  from  the  home  and  Bouchard 
walked  down  the  street  with  the  rifle  and 
pointed  it  at  the  police  officers.  The  police 
officers  continuously  asked  Bouchard  to  drop 
the  rifle  and  he  refused  to  do  so.  He  also 
threatened,  I  believe,  a  woman  who  was  a 
relative  of  his,  told  her  to  get  off  the  street 
or  he  would  shoot  her.  The  officers,  of  course, 
did  not  know  that  the  rifle  was  not  loaded; 
and  after  repeated  requests  to  drop  it,  which 
Bouchard  did  not  do,  the  officers  fired  three 
shots.  Unfortunately,  the  third  shot  was  fatal. 

Mr.  Stong:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
What  does  the  Solicitor  General  intend  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  request  by  Indian  Band 
58  for  an  inquiry  into  why  the  police  didn't 
take  a  different  procedure  and  try  to  talk  this 
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man,  whom  they  knew  was  drunk,  into  drop- 
ping the  rifle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  always  easy  to  second- 
guess  an  incident  of  that  kind.  I  notice  a 
reference  by  the  band's  welfare  administrator 
saying,  just  as  the  hon.  member  has  said,  that 
the  officers  should  have  tried  harder.  But  if 
you  are  facing  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun  and 
you  don't,  of  course,  know  that  it's  not  loaded, 
you  have  to  react  in  the  way  the  circum- 
stances would  warrant.  I  don't  want  to 
second-guess  the  police  officers  in  this  inci- 
dent; I  think  all  that  information,  of  course, 
will  come  out  at  an  inquest. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  agree  with  the  minister  on 
not  second-guessing  the  officers.  Could  the 
minister  indicate  why  it  took  three  calls  from 
the  man's  family  before  there  was  a  response; 
and  could  he  indicate  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  band  constable  program  on  Reserve  58?  If 
there  isn't  can  he  say  when  he  anticipates  that 
kind  of  program  might  be  set  up  to  involve 
band  members  more  in  the  enforcement  of 
law  on  the  reserve? 

[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there 
is  a  band  constable  program  involving  this 
particular  reserve.  Certainly  there  is  some 
sort  of  fly-in  service  to  the  reserve.  However, 
I  will  get  the  information  as  to  the  number  of 
men  deployed  there.  The  facts  I  have  don't 
indicate  why  it  took  three  calls.  The  officers 
may  have  had  to  come  some  distance.  Situa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  fairly  numerous  on  the 
reservation.  They  had  some  indication  that 
the  deceased  was  armed  and  dangerous  and 
I  suppose  it  was  felt  that  it  would  require 
two  constables  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  the  minister  table  for 
us  the  full  report  of  the  information  he  has 
at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  believe  he  was  erroneous  in  his  comments 
about  the  band  constable  program?  Also, 
could  he  indicate  to  the  House  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  procedure  in  which  the  OPP 
are  trained  for  such  situations— to  aim  for, 
say  the  leg  when  it  is  felt  necessary  to  actually 
shoot  other  than  a  warning  shot,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  fatal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  that  is  the  practice 
of  a  police  officer  in  a  situation  like  that.  It's 
only  as  a  last  resort  that  they  would  shoot;  I 
suppose  to  make  sure  that  their  own  lives  are 
not  in  danger. 

But  as  I  say,  I  don't  have  sufficient  number 
of  facts.  I  think  these  are  the  sort  of  things 
that  would  be  brought  out  at  an  inquest  in- 
volving a  number  of  witnesses.  Apparently 
there   were   a   number   of   witnesses    on   the 


scene  who  saw  what  happened.  The  informa- 
tion I  have  indicates,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
police  officers  have  acted  in  a  very  reasonable 
manner.  It  was  the  third  shot  that  was  the 
fatal  shot,  unfortunately;  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  criticize  the  police  action  or  to  feel  they 
didn't  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 

CONTAMINATED  FISH 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  minister  of  the  Environment. 
With  regard  to  the  environmental  health 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  ministry  contain- 
ing alarming  findings  about  levels  of  Mirex 
and  PCBs  in  rainbow  smelts  in  Lake  Ontario, 
and  since  we  are  just  coming  into  the  smelt 
season,  what  steps  is  the  minister  taking  to 
publicize  these  findings?  All  residents  in  the 
area  should  be  aware  that  the  smelts  should 
not  be  eaten  by  pregnant  women  or  young 
children,  and  only  occasionally  by  others,  be- 
cause of  the  unacceptable  levels  of  these 
highly  toxic  substances  in  the  smelts? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  was  put  out  in  the  form  of  a  press  re- 
lease. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  planning  to  do  anything  be- 
yond just  issuing  a  press  release,  such  as 
asking  radio  and  TV  stations  to  carry  public 
service  announcements,  or  perhaps  under- 
taking an  advertising  campaign  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  envisaged  or  not,  but  I  will  find  out 
and  report  to  the  member. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  minister  com- 
ment on  the  question  raised  by  the  member 
in  regard  to  Mirex,  and  generally  in  regard 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  IJC  which  has 
come  out?  The  IJC  was  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  rate  of  progress  in  cleaning  up  the  Great 
Lakes  generally— not  just  Mirex  but  solid  waste 
and  industrial  waste.  Has  the  ministry  taken 
any  postion  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  American  government  with  regard  to 
cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
had  any  direct  consultation  with  them  myself, 
but  there  are  ongoing  meetings  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  the  minister  satisfied 
himself  with  the  progress  that's  been  made  in 
cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  would  be  fine  if  this 
could  go  more  quickly,  but  I  feel  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can. 
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USE  OF  FORCE  ON  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Since  the  federal  Justice 
department  is,  according  to  media  reports, 
studying  a  possible  change  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  to  remove  the  right  of 
teachers  and  parents  to  use  force  in  disciplin- 
ing children,  does  the  minister  or  someone 
from  his  ministry  intend  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Justice  department  to  ensure  that 
this  right  is  not  removed  and  that  discipline 
is  maintained  in  our  school  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
retention  of  the  present  section  that  is  in  the 
Act.  I  haven't  considered  making  representa- 
tions to  Ottawa,  I  must  say,  because  in  read- 
ing the  news  stories  I  saw  that  it  came  up  as 
a  result  of  some  civil  servant  mentioning  that 
this  was  under  consideration.  I  think  that  if 
and  when  it  does  come  forward  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  in  the  House  I  will  certainly 
write  and  indicate  my  displeasure  with  any 
intentions  to  remove  that  section. 

Mr.  Bradley:  As  a  supplementary,  and 
recognizing  that  I'm  not  necessarily  dealing 
specifically  in  the  minister's  area,  I  under- 
stand that  representations  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Sohn,  head  of  Ontario's  pro- 
gram on  child  abuse,  indicating  that  section 
43  should  be  removed  from  the  Criminal 
Code.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  this  representation  fairly  early  in  the 
game  would  the  minister  give  consideration 
to  making  these  representations  at  a  very 
eary  point,  because  sometimes,  ultimately 
when  they  come  forward,  federal  departments 
are  often  reluctant  to  back  down  at  a  late 
point  whereas  if  we  get  to  them  early  they 
sometimes  are  able  to  understand  one's 
reasoning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I'd  be  happy  to  look  into 
and  find  out  the  representations  made  by 
someone  else  in  the  government  who  ob- 
viously, for  probably  his  own  good  reasons, 
felt  that  they  were  legitimate  reasons  to  either 
amend  or  remove  that  section,  but  certainly 
from  our  point  of  view  and  certainly  from 
the  school  system's  point  of  view,  I  think  it 
would  be  regrettable  if  that  section  were  re- 
moved. I  just  want  to  preface  this,  not  that 
I  in  any  way  am  a  supporter  of  corporal 
punishment,  but  I  think  the  removal  of  the 
section  might  have  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  the  whole  idea  of  discipline  in  the  school 
system.  Therefore,  we'll  look  into  it  in  our 
Social  Development  policy  field  and  see  what 
can  be  done. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 

YORK  MUNICIPAL  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
66,  An  Act  to  provide  for  Municipal  Hydro- 
Electric  Service  in  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Subtitled  "Let  there  be 
light." 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  Armstrong. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


VISITOR 


Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  point  of 
information,  I'd  like  to  introduce  to  the  House 
an  ex-colleague  of  this  House,  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  who  had  the  seat  of  Simcoe  Centre 
for  17  illustrious  years  and  who  is  in  the 
gallery. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I  owe 
the  House  some  explanation  with  respect  to 
the  rearrangement  of  our  business  for  today. 

An  hon.  member:  You  certainly  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  changes  which  have  been  occasioned 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  travel  plans  of 
those  who,  in  fact,  were  relying  on  the  order 
that  was  announced  last  Thursday.  So  there 
has  been  a  series  of  changes— and,  indeed,  up 
until  a  few  minutes  ago  we  didn't  know  just 
exactly  how  it  was  finalized— but  in  the  usual 
co-operative  way,  we've  arrived  at  the  agreed 
order  which  I  would  share  with  the  House  at 
this  time  so  that  people  might  know  the  order. 

We  thought  we  would  start  with  govern- 
ment motion  9  and  then  go  to  Bills  31,  26, 
28,  49  and  50.  Then,  if  there  was  some  time, 
we  might  go  back  to  the  budget  debate.  I  do 
thank  the  House  for  bearing  with  us  as  we 
make  these  rearrangements. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

SEATING  IN  CHAMBER  FOR 
MINISTERS  AND  STAFF 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  resolution  9: 

That  notwithstanding  the  application  of 
standing  order  8  or  any  other  order  of  the 
House,  when  the  House  is  in  committee  to 
consider  bills,  a  minister  or  parliamentary 
assistant  having  charge  of  a  bill  may  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  front  row  of  the  House  and 
may  have  up  to  three  of  the  ministry's  staff 
seated  in  front  of  him  to  supply  information 
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to  the  minister  or  parliamentary  assistant 
when  so  required. 

Mr.  Worton:  In  speaking  to  this  resolution, 
I  'believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  operation  of  this  Legislature. 
Unfortunately,  for  one  reason  or  other,  we 
have  always  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  it 
from  this  side  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  things  that  my  mind  has  always 
marvelled  at  is  when  the  minister  during  the 
legislation  that  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature  from  time  to  time  either  has  to 
make  signals  or  send  across  notes  to  his  legis- 
lative staff  in  order  to  get  some  technical 
point  or  some  legal  point  clarified.  In  fact,  I 
recall  a  few  years  ago,  after  a  minister  got 
the  note,  he  said :  "Unfortunately,  I  can't  read 
the  writing  now,"  and  he  had  to  get  further 
clarification. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  us  being  here  is  to 
do  our  utmost  to  make  sure  that  with  the 
contribution  from  all  three  sides  we  get  the 
best  legislation  possible  for  the  citizens  of 
this  province,  and  to  iron  out  matters  at  the 
time  we  make  the  amendments  or  adjustments 
to  a  bill  so  that  there  won't  be  any  challenges 
by  the  courts,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past  year,  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  legislation. 
I  believe  if  this  is  given  a  chance  to  operate 
—and  it's  on  a  trial  basis  for  a  year— that  it 
will  be  for  the  'betterment  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

I  must  say  that  all  ministers  can't  be  solici- 
tors and  most  of  them  in  the  cabinet  from 
time  to  time  have  to  be  lay  people.  I  feel  this 
would  be  a  much  easier  route,  not  that  I  want 
to  see  ministers  who  are  not  competent.  If  so, 
I  imagine  the  House  leader  (Mr.  Welch)  or 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  will  certainly  take 
note  of  those  ministers  who  can't  handle 
themselves  well,  even  with  their  staff  in  front 
of  the  desk,  as  is  being  established  in  this 
resolution. 

But  it  is  my  desire  to  make  it  as  simple  as 
possible  for  us  to  get  proper  legislation  in  a 
proper  manner,  as  I  have  repeated  on  two 
occasions  now,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  taking  a  slightly  different 
position  from  the  position  put  by  the  member 
for  Wellington  South.  Obviously,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  dealing  with  legislation  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  is  to  attempt  to  come 
up  with  the  best  possible  legislation.  I  concur 
in  that.  1  think  that's  an  important  aspect  of 
dealing  with  legislation  or  with  anything  else 
in  the  Legislature.  We  hope  we  will  arrive  at 
legislation  or  expenditures  that  are  in  keeping 


with    the    best    interests    of    the    people    of 
Ontario. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  this  place 
is  a  politcial  aspect.  Quite  frequently,  we  shy 
away  from  discussion  of  the  politics  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  is  by  its  very 
nature  a  political  place.  It's  a  place  where 
partisan  views  are  not  only  shared  but  fre- 
quently screened.  The  end  result  of  that  is 
that  one  measures  the  competency  and  capac- 
ity of  people  on  the  basis  of  their  proven 
ability  to  rise  in  their  place  to  deal  with 
legislation  and  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of 
the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Legislature. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
dealing  with  bills  and  dealing  with  estimates 
in  the  House,  where  the  minister  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  all  the  ramifications  and 
all  the  inside  operations  of  the  ministry  to 
the  point  where  he  or  she  might  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  to  deal  right  off  the  cuff  with 
every  single  question  that  might  be  asked. 
So  it  is  important  during  those  considerations 
that  the  civil  service  be  available  to  the 
minister  in  order  to  give  guidance  and  advice 
from  time  to  time  on  matters  which  one 
could  hardly  expect  the  minister  to  be  able 
to  answer  off  the  cuff. 
[3:15] 

Legislation  is  different.  In  dealing  with 
legislation  one  assumes  that  if  the  minister 
brings  forward  legislation,  he  or  she  does  so 
after  having  given  consideration  to  the  im- 
portance of  it,  the  applicability  of  it,  and  the 
appropriatness  of  it.  One  assumes  that  having 
gone  through  the  various  cabinet  stages,  in 
order  to  gain  the  approval  and  acceptance  of 
the  cabinet  before  the  legislation  comes  for- 
ward, the  minister  will  be  sufficiently  well 
versed  in  that  legislation  to  be  able  to  argue 
in  the  House  on  the  political  merits  of  that 
legislation,  and  to  accept  and  to  understand 
and  to  come  to  grips  with  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  as  it  affects  the  law 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  opposition  doesn't  have  available  to  it 
the  opportunity  to  have  ranged  in  front  of  its 
critic  all  of  the  research  people  whom  we 
might  from  time  to  time  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  have.  For  example,  in  dealing  with 
the  estimates  we  can't  have  our  research  peo- 
ple sitting  in  front  of  us  in  order  that  we 
can  get  the  little  note  passed  up  that  says, 
"Hey,  you  should  ask  about  this  now."  We 
have  to  prepare— prepare  to  ask  the  questions 
and  prepare  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  same  holds  true  for  legislation.  In 
legislation  we  on  the  opposition  benches 
have  to  be  able  to  speak  to  that  legislation 
and   to   put  forward   our   amendments.   The 
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amendments  under  the  current  rules  have  to 
be  made  available  to  the  government  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  day  on  which 
they  will  be  dealt  with.  So  it  is  not  as  if  a 
member  is  going  to  spring  something  on  the 
minister  at  the  last  minute  by  way  of  an 
amendment;  the  amendments  are  known  to 
the  minister  in  advance,  and  that  minister 
should  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  appro- 
priateness of  them  or  the  acceptance  of  them 
in  advance. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  opportunity, 
in  the  event  that  the  legislation  is  complex 
and  difficult,  to  send  it  out  to  one  of  the 
standing  committees  where  there  are  pro- 
visions made  for  staff  to  be  available  to  deal 
with  and  to  assist  the  minister  in  his  or  her 
deliberations. 

What  is  being  asked  is  in  my  opinion  not 
appropriate  for  the  chamber.  I  think  we  have 
altered  the  methods  of  dealing  in  this  chamber 
considerably  over  the  last  10  years. 

We  now  have  parliamentary  assistants 
handling  legislation  in  the  minister's  absence. 
And,  incidentally,  that  has  been  a  problem 
from  time  to  time,  because  quite  frequently 
parliamentary  assistants  did  not  and  do  not 
have  the  power  to  accept  changes  in  legisla- 
tion where  ministers  do,  in  fact,  have  the 
power  and  can  make  judgements  about 
whether  a  change  is  acceptable  or  otherwise. 

I  think  even  that  has  been  a  backward 
step,  as  I  look  at  it  now.  To  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  person  that  has  the  political  re- 
sponsibility is  surely  the  function  of  politi- 
cians. If  we  want  to  deal  with  the  staff,  and 
if  as  I  say  it  is  a  particularly  difficult  bill, 
then  we  can  send  the  bill  to  one  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  and  the  staff  can  be  there  to 
bring  forward  all  of  their  information. 

I  want  to  suggest  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
approve  this  resolution  now.  If  I  were  to  be 
asked  what  I  would  like  to  see  I  probably 
would  like  to  see  us  go  back  a  step  from 
where  we  now  are,  and  to  make  it  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  minister,  and  not  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  to  be  in  the  House  to  deal 
with  the  legislation  as  it  goes  through.  I  am 
not  running  down  any  particular  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  but  frankly  I  just  think 
that  at  this  point  in  time  it  is  a  ministerial 
responsibility  and  perhaps  the  minister  should 
be  the  only  person  who  has  the  carriage  of 
legislation. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  the  House  that  they 
reconsider  this;  that  they  consider  the  position 
they  are  going  to  take;  that  they  consider— 
I  don't  want  to  use  words  that  are  inappro- 
priate—but they  consider  whether  or  not  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  practice  that  should 


be  followed  and  pursued  to  open  this  chamber 
up  any  further  than  it  has  already  been 
opened.  We  may  have  opened  it  too  far 
already. 

We  should  recognize  that  when  a  member 
is  elected  and  then  appointed  to  the  cabinet, 
he  assumes  responsibilities  for  his  actions  and 
those  responsibilities  carry  with  them  the 
obligation  to  come  into  the  House  properly 
prepared  to  deal  with  legislation  which  he 
believes  is  going  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  If  by  some  happenstance 
he  doesn't  have  the  answer  right  at  hand,  he 
sends  a  little  note  along  and  one  of  the  lovely 
people  who  sit  under  the  gallery,  who  are 
always  faceless  and  nameless,  can  send  a 
note  back. 

There's  a  certain  embarrassment  about  that. 
There's  that  momentary  pause  when  the  min- 
ister is  asked  that  extremely  interesting  and 
simple  question  and  he  doesn't  know  the 
answer,  and  he  has  to  send  over  to  get  it. 
When  those  things  happen  two  or  three  times 
we  see  ministers  departing  and  they  sit 
in  the  corner  of  the  second  row,  rather  than 
in  the  front  row  or  some  other  row. 

I  just  don't  think  it's  appropriate,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  we  not  do  it,  but  that 
we  continue  with  the  practice  we  have  always 
followed.  If  the  bills  require  more  careful 
deliberation  and  assistance  than  can  be  given 
in  the  chamber,  send  them  out  to  committee 
by  all  means,  but  in  this  chamber  we  reserve 
the  chamber  for  the  members,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  the  only  people  who  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  sit  in  and  deal  in  the  chamber. 
We  should  take  a  look  at  the  practices  we 
follow  at  present  to  make  sure  they're  consis- 
tent with  that  principle. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking 
to  this  particular  motion,  I  was  interested  first 
of  all  in  the  comments  made  by  the  member 
for  Wellington  South,  who  was  interested  in 
receiving  more  full  information  and  a  more 
immediate  response  in  the  resolution  of  par- 
ticular concerns,  as  he  has  viewed  the  opera- 
tion of  this  chamber  over  his  distinguished 
career  of  some  23  years. 

As  is  usual,  of  course,  the  member  for 
Wellington  South  was  somewhat  reticent  in 
reminding  the  House  as  to  where  this  idea 
had  come  from.  I  believe  it  was  his  idea, 
one  that  in  his  experience  was  useful  in 
working  towards  the  benefit  of  the  members 
as  they  discussed  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
work  which  we  do  in  this  chamber. 

I've  heard  with  interest  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Wentworth,  who  had 
been  a  former  House  leader  of  his  party,  as 
I  have  been  a  former  House  leader  of  my 
party. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  But  not  much  the  same.  He 
was  much  better  than  you. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Over  these  years  we  have 
seen  particular  changes  that  have  developed 
in  the  operation  of  the  Legislature.  I  need 
not  remind  you,  sir,  that  of  course  the  rules 
with  which  this  House  is  governed  are  still 
referred  to  as  provisional  orders  of  the  House. 
The  ones  which  we  have  used  in  the  previous 
Legislature  have  been  reconfirmed  and  are 
now  in  place  on  a  provisional  basis,  until  we 
see  whether  those  rules,  as  changed,  fit  the 
practice  of  this  House,  which  is  changing 
and  developing,  particularly  as  a  result  of 
concerns  that  come  before  us  through  the 
operation  of  minority  government. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  is  correct  when 
he  says  that  the  operation  of  bills  is  some- 
what different  from  the  operation  of  estimates 
and  that  if  a  bill  is  particularly  involved  it 
could  be  sent  out  of  the  House.  We  see  an 
example  there  in  the  present  securities  legisla- 
tion which  is,  of  course,  complicated,  but 
one  which,  because  it  is  going  out  of  the 
House,  is  going  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
experts  in  the  public  arena  as  well  as  within 
the  ministry  to  deal  with  the  particular  in- 
volvements as  they  come  before  that  commit- 
tee. I,  however,  feel  this  motion  should  be 
supported  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  are  in  a 
provisional  situation  and  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  this  additional  step  is  of  use. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  has  said  that 
perhaps  he  would  revert  to  the  former  cir- 
cumstances whereby  parliamentary  assistants 
did  not  answer  for  legislation  and  pilot  that 
legislation  through  the  House.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  be  a  useful  return.  I 
would  rather  try  this  new  procedure  of 
having  a  parliamentary  assistant  or  a  minister 
move  to  the  front  row,  thereby  having  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  fuller  discussion  and 
questions  answered  more  immediately,  than 
necessarily  to  balance  that  with  the  momen- 
tary embarrassment  a  minister  might  undergo 
by  having  to  send  out  a  small  note  to  get  an 
answer  to  a  question. 

I  believe  a  time  period  will  develop 
whereby  we  will  see  whether  this  is  a  useful 
procedure  or  not.  Once  we  get  to  the  stage 
of  a  formal  redoing  of  the  rules  and  an 
addition  of  the  various  provisional  rules  into 
the  standard  rules  which  we  have  had,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  this  procedure. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  try  this  procedure 
because  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  bills 
can  be  very  easily  phased  into  the  pro- 
cedure we  have  for  estimates  at  the  present 
time. 


We  are  dealing  with  something  that  will 
go  for  a  period  of  time  and  may  be  of  use 
to  the  operation  within  the  chamber.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  view  the  idea  of 
dealing  with  bills  as  something  quite  separate 
than  dealing  with  estimates,  because  surely 
the  matter  of  responsibility  continues  whether 
a  minister  has  the  answer  immediately  or 
obtains  one  or  whether  a  minister  is  seen 
not  to  be  knowledgeable  over  the  operations 
of  the  ministry  or  the  contents  of  a  bill. 

I  don't  draw  that  distinction.  I  think  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this  procedure, 
to  accept  it  for  the  time  being.  As  a  result, 
I  would  favour  the  carriage  of  this  motion 
as  an  addition  to  the  provisional  orders  for 
the  time  being  and  as  something  which  will 
build  experience  until  we  formally  adopt  a 
set  of  orders  at  some  time,  one  would  hope 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  acceptance  of  the  motion  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  government  House  leader, 
which  would  erode  the  power  as  contained  in 
standing  order  8,  which  I  suspect  probably 
has  been  in  standing  orders  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time  and  probably  is  going  back  to 
Westminster. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  an  ancient 
and  respected  tradition  that  those  people 
who  seek  political  office  should  be  responsible 
for  their  actions.  It  is  what  is  called  political 
responsibility,  responsible  government  and 
all  those  terms  we  have  heard  down  through 
the  years.  Those  people  who  choose  to  do  the 
public  business  should  be  competent,  capable 
and  willing  to  do  the  government  business 
in  a  public  fashion  so  that  people  can  then 
measure  and  test  whether  in  fact  they  are 
what  they  said  they  were  when  they  held 
themselves  out  for  office. 

I  suspect  this  move,  which  will  put  three 
experts  from  his  ministry  in  front  of  a  cabinet 
minister  or  a  parliamentary  assistant,  will 
be  another  one  of  the  gradual  moves  which 
in  my  mind  have  eroded  the  political  process, 
over  the  past  15  years  that  I  have  par- 
ticipated, at  all  three  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Get  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Three  levels. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  have  seen  that  at  the 
municipal  level,  and  I  was  alarmed  that  the 
people  who  were  elected  as  aldermen  and 
controllers  just  did  not  exercise  their  own 
judgement  in  making  decisions.  They  were 
constantly  calling  for  expert  study  and 
opinion  from  some  expert  who  supposedly 
came  from  50  miles  away  and,  therefore, 
must  have  known  more  than  the  people  in 
power.  I  always  objected  even  at  that  level. 
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If  I  saw  fit  to  put  myself  up  for  office, 
then  I  would  make  decisions  and  I  would 
stand  or  fall  on  my  decisions.   That  is  the 
nature  of  the  political  process. 
[3:30] 

I  do  not  want  a  cabinet  minister  who 
doesn't  understand  a  piece  of  legislation  be- 
ing protected  by  three  civil  servants.  They 
are  forced  now  to  read  their  legislation  and 
understand  legislation  in  order  to  defend  it. 
I  suspect  when  they  have  this  extra  crutch 
sitting  in  front  of  them  then  it  would  lead  to 
erosion  to  the  point  where  the  minister  will 
come  in  relying  totally  on  the  advice  of  three 
non-elected,  non-responsible  people.  To  my 
mind  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  responsible 
government  and  that  is  for  those  people 
accepting  the  post  to  accept  the  responsibility. 

The  members  in  the  opposition  accept  that 
responsibility.  We  are  willing  to  stand  here 
alone  and  without  advice  and  put  our  opinions 
on  the  line,  and  vote  and  debate  the  legisla- 
tion. So  if  we  can  take  that  risk  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  government  side  cannot, 
especially  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  they  are 
all  of  high  intellect.  They  have  been  chosen 
because  of  that.  They  all  have  a  high  IQ. 
They  were  chosen  because  of  that.  They  are 
superior  people  to  us. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  know  that  because  they 
are  sitting  in  the  front  bench. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  are  you  after,  Bud? 

Mr.  Germa:  They  have  a  high  rate  of  pay 
because  they  are  superior  to  us,  and  I  would 
suggest  they  should  have  to  start  earning 
their  pay.  They  should  have  to  stand  alone, 
defend  their  decisions  and  their  actions,  just 
as  the  opposition  members  put  their  positions. 

Mr.  Wildman:  We  don't  ask  for  our  re- 
searchers to  be  there. 

Mr.  Germa:  Consequently,  I  am  surprised 
and  a  little  disturbed  that  there  isn't  violent 
outcry  from  more  members  in  this  House  at 
this  erosion  of  political  power. 

The  democratic  elective  process,  I  think,  is 
a  good  process  provided  we  do  not  allow 
those  people  elected  to  escape  their  respon- 
sibility. The  people  have  a  right  to  have  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  their  elected  people 
and  to  have  them  making  those  decisions  so 
that  they  can  therefore  judge  them  the  next 
time  around.  The  people  have  a  right,  of 
course,  to  make  mistakes;  they  did  make  a 
mistake  at  the  last  election,  but  that  is  part 
of  the  democratic  process,  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  be  wrong  any  time  they 
want.  By  putting  these  experts  in  front  of 
them  to  prove  to  the  people  that  they  were 


in  fact  wrong  by  voting  this  government  in, 
I  think  is  not  going  to  serve  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port my  colleague  from  Sudbury  except  for 
his  comments  about  the  superior  intellect  of 
the  cabinet  opposite.  I  have  a  few  problems 
there.  I  think  they  are  there  for  strictly  geo- 
graphical reasons  and  none  other. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  being  facetious. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  other  words,  the  part  of 
the  province  that  they  represent. 

I  am  worried  about  that  erosion  my  col- 
league talked  about  as  well.  I  have  served 
on  a  number  of  select  committees  and  the 
habit  now  is  for  select  committees  to  hire 
high-priced  consultants,  to  hire  high-priced 
legal  assistants  to  help  them  in  their  delibera- 
tions. In  the  end,  very  often  the  select  com- 
mittee comes  up  with  a  composite  of  what 
the  elected  members  on  the  committee  think 
and  what  the  experts  who  have  been  retained 
by  the  committee  tell  them  is  appropriate. 
That  is  an  erosion  that  bothers  me  a  great 
deal  as  well. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  minister 
cannot  be  aware  of  all  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  legislation,  cannot  be  aware  of  everything 
that  goes  on  in  his  or  her  ministry.  I  can 
imagine,  for  example,  the  dilemma  of  the 
member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  Maeck)  who 
gets  appointed  as  Minister  of  Revenue.  Astute 
though  he  is,  I  can  imagine  how  difficult  it 
must  be  to  have  an  almost  instantaneous 
grasp  of  the  taxation  legislation  for  which 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  is  responsible,  par- 
ticularly when  you  consider  the  fact  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislation,  that  it 
was  just  foisted  upon  him  by  the  freewheel- 
ing Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  can  imagine  how  difficult  that  must  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  have  a  lot  of  expertise  at  their  disposal 
and  they  can  be  very  well  briefed  by  their 
staff.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  myself 
standing  here  and  debating  legislation  and 
having  three  experts  from  our  research  de- 
partment here  in  front  of  me  as  I  am  ques- 
tioning the  minister  during  estimates  or  on  a 
bill.  I  wondered  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  House  leader  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  that  the  next  step,  to  have 
experts  for  the  opposition  sitting  in  front  of 
us  in  the  front  row  who  could  help  us  out  in 
questioning.  If  that's  true,  then  the  next  step 
is  the  committee  stage  of  legislation  or  of 
estimates  where  you  would  also  have  expert 
assistance  for  the  opposition  there  as  well. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  Treasurer  is 
trying  to  weigh  the  scales  in  favour  of  the 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  opposition. 
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As  the  House  leader  knows  full  well,  because 
we've  suggested  there's  a  need  for  increased 
research  assistance  for  opposition  parties,  the 
deck  is  already  stacked  in  favour  of  the 
government.  The  opposition  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  ferreting  out  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  do  a  creditable  job  as  opposition 
and  make  government  perform  better  and  give 
better  government  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I'm  opposed  to  this  resolution  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  government  House  leader  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  that  just  as  we 
stand  here  and  get  by  on  our  wits,  so  should 
the  minister. 

Ms.  Bryden:  They  don't  have  them. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That  would  make  them 
half-wits. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  would  put  some  min- 
isters in  real  jeopardy,  I  understand  that,  but 
the  same  could  be  said  for  the  opposition. 
So  I'm  opposed  to  this  resolution,  and  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  government  House  leader 
will  reconsider  and  withdraw  the  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found 
this  discussion  very  interesting  and  very  help- 
ful. I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that  the 
member  for  Kitchener  has  indicated  where 
the  suggestion  came  from.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant we  recognize  that  the  member  for 
Wellington  South  pointed  this  out  in  dis- 
cussions we  have  on  a  regular  basis.  At  the 
time,  he  indicated  it  was  merely  an  extension 
of  the  practice  which  is  now  quite  traditional 
in  committee  of  supply  to  be  extended  to 
committee  of  the  whole.  Whether  a  minister 
actually  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
will  be  somewhat  at  the  discretion,  I  think,  of 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Laughren:   I  can  imagine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Provisional  order  8  is 
fairly  specific  as  to  who  has  access  to  the 
floor.  To  talk  as  the  member  for  Wentworth 
did  about  sending  complicated  bills  out  to 
standing  committee,  which  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice as  well— the  hon.  members  don't  overlook 
the  fact,  I  hope,  that  when  the  bills  come 
back  from  standing  committee,  they  come 
back  into  the  House  into  committee  of  the 
whole.  They  have  to  go  through  committee 
of  the  whole  anyway  after  they've  come  back 
from  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Surely  he  would  understand 
it  by  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Although  that  may  not 
be  always  the  case,  in  many  cases  that  hap- 
pens, certainly  with  the  more  complicated 
bills.  It  is  obvious  that  some  members  might 
want  to  attempt  to  do  in  committee  of  the 
whole  what  they  weren't  successful  in  doing 
in  standing  committee. 


But  be  that  as  it  may,  we've  had  some 
examples  in  some  discussions,  as  the  member 
for  Wellington  South  pointed  out,  with  the 
family  law  bill  and  others,  where  having 
some  technical  advice  available  certainly 
seemed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  House. 
To  try  to  suggest  that  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  were  attempting  to  avoid  their 
responsibilities  or  indeed  their  accountability 
is  just  a  shade  exaggerative  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  made  their  contributions  to 
this   debate. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  cover  their  deficiencies. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  talked  in  terms  of  the  advisers 
that  committees  have.  Certainly  it  hasn't 
escaped  his  attention  that  committees  chaired 
by  members  of  that  party- 
Mr.  Laughren:  All  parties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —certainly  have  made 
their  requests  as  far  as  having  advice  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  operation  of  government  we 
get  advice  from  as  many  places  as  we  can 
get  it.  Ultimately,  the  hon.  member  and  I, 
who  are  two  of  the  125  members  of  this 
House,  have  to  make  some  decision,  and  we 
stand  accountable  for  that  decision. 

I  think  this  whole  question  of  political 
accountability  doesn't  have  any  particular 
relevance  to  the  discussion  which  is  here. 
What  we're  really  talking  about,  as  suggested 
by  the  member  for  Wellington  South  and  as 
finally  enshrined  in  the  words  of  this  resolu- 
tion, is  finding  some  way  to  facilitate  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation,  particularly  in  its 
technical  aspects  with  respect  to  amendments 
and  perhaps  some  legal  interpretation. 

So  I  think  in  this  way,  as  the  member  for 
Kitchener  has  pointed  out,  we  have  an  oppor- 
utnity  to  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  beginning  of  the  end 
of  parliamentary  democracy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  I  do  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  member  for  Wellington  South 
who  made  the  suggestion.  We  felt  that  there 
would  be  some  point  in  inviting  the  House 
to  authorize  the  practice. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Will  opposition  experts  be 
able  to  sit  on  the  floor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  are  simply  extending 
what  is  now  the  practice  of  the  committee  of 
supply  into  committee  of  the  whole.  I  would 
hope  that  members  of  the  House  would  sup- 
port this  motion  and  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  recognize  what  you  are 
doing  and  we  are  very  bitter  about  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  resolution  before 
the  House  is  government  motion  9. 
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Those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 
I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERMENT 
SERVICES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  31,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  are  rescuing  you  again. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  were  waiting 
breathlessly  for  me  to  continue  my  remarks 
which  I  began  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  I  was 
concerned  by  a  couple  of  sections  of  the  bill, 
two  in  particular. 

From  the  way  I  read  section  1,  it  means 
that  Government  Services  still  has  jurisdiction 
over  portions  of  the  building  in  terms  of 
furnishings  and  renovations.  I  raised  the 
matter  when  we  last  met  that  this  may  con- 
flict with  what  the  Speaker  sees  proper  and 
fitting  for  those  portions  of  this  building 
which  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Since  we  began  the  discussion  on  the  bill, 
a  couple  of  things  have  taken  place.  There 
has  been  a  private  member's  bill  introduced 
that  would  bring  the  entire  building  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker.  There  is  a 
motion  that  has  been  tabled  in  the  members' 
services  committee  that  accomplishes  the 
same  end.  I  think  both  of  those  acts  indicate 
that  there  is  considerable  concern  about  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  building.  There  are  quite 
a  few  of  us  who  are  anxious  that  the  entire 
building  should  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Speaker  instead  of  Government  Serv- 
ices being  able  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Simply  the  same  as  Mr. 
Speaker  Jerome. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  believe  it  is  section  1(2)  of 
the  bill,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  some  comments  from  the 
minister,  because  when  we  met  last  time  I 
believe  I  heard  him  say  he  was  concerned 
about  the  allocation  of  space  to  the  members. 
Very  clearly  under  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Act,  the  actual  allocation  of  space  to  the 
members  of  the  assembly  belongs  with  the 
Speaker.  The  government,  through  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services,  may  have  juris- 
diction over  areas  of  the  building.  The  actual 
designation  of  the  offices  of  the  members  of 
this  assembly  belongs  to  the  Speaker,  yet  that 
distinction    doesn't    seem    apparent    to    the 


Minister      of      Government      Services      (Mr. 
Henderson). 

Section  l(2)(a)  refers  to  the  ministry  having 
the  power  "to  design,  construct,  renovate, 
service,  maintain,  repair,  furnish,  equip, 
manage  and  administer  premises,  buildings, 
structures  that  are  public  works."  The  section 
of  this  building,  which  comes  under  the 
definition  of  public  works  then,  could  be 
altered,  furnished,  repaired,  constructed  or 
renovated  in  whatever  way  Government  Serv- 
ices saw  fit.  That  might  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  designs  put  forward  by  the  Speaker, 
who  has  a  responsibility  towards  all  members 
of  the  assembly  and  obviously  not  just  the 
government. 
'[3:45] 

I'm  very  concerned  about  that  section. 
What  the  minister  may  want  to  do,  if  this  bill 
goes  to  committee,  is  to  amend  that  section 
to  exempt  the  legislative  building  from  (a)  of 
subsection  2  of  section  1.  He  may  want  to 
exempt  the  legislative  building  so  that  any 
renovations  which  are  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  legislative  buildings  will,  in  fact, 
come  under  the  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the 
minister  if  he  would  consider  amending 
subsection  2(a)  to  exempt  the  legislative 
buildings. 

The  other  thing  which  has  been  brought 
to  his  attention— and  I  have  a  concern  about 
it  as  well— is  section  2  of  the  bill.  There  is 
a  very  real  concern  by  members  about  what 
has  commonly  and  loosely  been  called 
"patronage."  Obviously,  some  would  like  to 
say  that  it's  not  rampant  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I'm  not  sure  it's  reached 
the  stampede  stage,  but  it's  there  and  it's 
real,  in  my  view,  and  unless  I've  misread 
section  2  it  sounds  to  me  as  though  it  makes 
it  much  easier— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Would  you  like  some 
staff? 

Mr.  Warner:  —in  regional  offices  and  various 
offices  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
ordinary  clerks  in  those  offices  to  get  con- 
tracts awarded  to  close  associates   of  theirs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  takes  the  power  away 
from  the  minister. 

An  hon.  member:  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  I  would  assume  that 
those  associates  would  not  be  members  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  or  indeed  of  the 
Liberal  Party;  that  concerns  me. 

I  would  like  an  explanation— perhaps  some 
definition  from  the  minister— of  officers, 
clerks  and  servants  of  the  ministry.  Does 
that  mean,  for  example,  they  have  to  be  full- 
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time  employees?  Are  they  contract  pople? 
What  kind  of  employees  are  we  talking  about? 
Does  that  really  mean— and  I  can't  believe 
that  it  would  be  true— that  someone  whose 
sole  function  is  to  answer  a  telephone  and 
take  messages  would,  in  fact,  be  legally  en- 
titled to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
between  the  government  and  some  oher  com- 
pany? It's  pretty  astounding,  if  it's  true. 

I  assume  that  that  is  not  the  purpose  but  I 
go  on  the  wording  that's  presented  to  me  in 
section  2.  It  reads  quite  clearly  that  officers, 
clerks  and  servants  may  enter  into  contracts 
or  agreements.  I'm  quite  astounded  by  that. 
If  that's  the  case  I  think  we  need  some 
further  explanation  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  in  keeping  with  the  contract  agreement 
between  OPSEU  and  the  government  of  On- 
tario. Has  the  minister  checked  it  out  to  see 
that  this  section  is  not  in  violation  with  the 
contract  agreement  between  OPSEU  and  the 
government?  I'd  like  some  explanation  about 
that. 

Section  2  is  a  pretty  wide-ranging  power, 
and  before  I,  as  a  member  of  this  assembly, 
would  want  to  agree  to  that  kind  of  power 
I  want  a  pretty  good  explanation  from  the 
minister  responsible  because,  otherwise,  it 
would  seem  pretty  evident  that  that  section 
has  to  be  amended.  It's  too  vague  in  terms  of 
who  is  going  to  have  power  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  too  wide-ranging. 

Other  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  have 
any  other  comments.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  the  wish  of  the  minister  to  respond 
directly  to  my  two  areas  of  concern  now,  or 
to  reserve  his  comments  for  later.  I'll  cer- 
tainly wait  around  anxiously  for  his  response, 
as  he  has  waited  anxiously  for  me  to  speak. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  wishing  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate? The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  number  of  concerns 
rising  out  of  the  bill.  In  one  way  as  I  read 
the  bill  I  favour  it,  because  it  does  appear 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  minister  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  can  diminish  the 
power  of  this  minister,  basically  I  would  be 
in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Hear,  hear.  To  the  point  of 
zero. 

Mr.  Foulds:  However,  when  I  come  down 
to  it,  I  must  resort  to  some  of  the  thinking 
and  some  of  the  arguments  that  were  put  by 
members  of  my  party  in  the  debate  a  few 
moments  ago  on  motion  9,  and  that  is  the 
responsibility  for  responsible  government  lies 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  under- 
stand the  thinking  behind  the  bill,  because 
as  I  understand  it  the  bill  simply  legitimizes 


a  procedure  that  has  been  happening  in  the 
past  in  the  ministry  in  any  event,  and  it 
spells  it  out  in  clear  and  explicit  detail  in 
the  legislation. 

That  gives  me  cause  to  hesitate,  to  have 
some  reservations.  Does  that  mean  that  a 
number  of  the  contracts  that  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  this  government  in  the  past 
have  been  illegally  entered  into?  I  think 
that  that  is  a  very  serious  matter  if  it  has 
happened  and  the  minister  must  respond 
and  must  respond  clearly  and  unequivocally 
without  any  weasel  words. 

Why  do  we  have  this  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  now  at  this  time?  There  are  three 
specific  areas  of  concern  to  me.  One  is  of 
course  the  whole  question  that  has  been 
raised  by  many  members  of  the  Legislature; 
the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  build- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
bill  that  is  before  us  would  or  could  devolve 
the  responsibility  for  the  jurisdiction  to  this 
building  to  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  and  I  don't  think  that  that 
is  acceptable,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  occasionally  watch  the  debates  from  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  late  night  show 
provided  by  TV  Ontario.  I  have  been 
astounded  that  those  men  and  women  up 
there  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  we  are. 
But  one  of  the  things  that  is  kind  of  thrilling 
when  you  watch  the  close  of  the  show  when 
the  credits  come  on,  is  the  zeroing  in  on  the 
Peace  Tower  and  the  understanding  that  is 
embedded  in  the  consciousness  of  Canadians 
that  that  building  is  the  legislators'  building; 
that  is  the  House  of  Commons;  that  is  the 
building  in  which  the  Speaker  has  control, 
the  Speaker  having  been  selected  by  his  peers 
and  those  peers,  the  members  of  Parliament, 
having  been  selected  by  the  electorate. 

We  have  no  such  imagery  here  in  Toronto. 
That  to  me  is  a  great  shame  and  a  great  pity, 
because  the  legislative  traditions  of  this  prov- 
ince pre-date  the  legislative  traditions  of  the 
country.  Our  antecedents  go  back  further  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  they  go  back 
to  Westminster.  It  is  a  shame  that  this  build- 
ing, whatever  one  can  say  about  its  archi- 
tecture—and I  have  heard  both  snide  and 
complimentary  comments  about  it— somehow 
is  not  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  elected 
representatives,  as  they  represent  the  common 
people  of  the  province.  I  think  we  should 
move  in  that  direction  and  that  we  should, 
in  fact,  have  this  entire  building  and  its  en- 
virons in  the  control  of  the  Speaker,  not  as 
this  bill  could  be  interpreted,  partially  within 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services,  or  one  of  his  officers,  clerks  or  ser- 
vants. 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  the  private 
member's  bill  that  was  alluded  to  by  my  col- 
league the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
(Mr.  Warner)  and  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Breaugh)  is  paid  attention  to  and  accepted  by 
this  House.  I  think  that  if  the  Speaker,  and 
through  the  Speaker  the  members,  had  the 
control  of  this  building  it  would  not  be  in 
the  state  of  disrepair  and  inconvenience  that 
it  now  is  for  a  large  number  of  members. 

This  building  has  very  many  natural 
attributes.  This  chamber,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  chambers  that  a  Legislature 
could  sit  in.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  worthwhile 
space.  As  a  person  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence and  some  concern  about  the  impact  of 
space  on  the  psychological  reception  by  an 
audience,  I  think  this  chamber  has  a  fine 
sense  of  a  parliament  about  it,  a  fine  sense  of 
theatre  about  it;  and  both  those  things  are 
important.  Sometimes  the  theatre  is  farce, 
sometimes  it  is  comedy,  sometimes  it  is 
charged  with  melodrama,  sometimes  with 
high  seriousness.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if  it 
were  clear  that  not  only  this  chamber  but  the 
adjuncts  of  this  chamber  and  this  building 
were  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Speaker  and  of  the  members,  it  would  be  serv- 
ice more  to  those  ends  and  to  the  ends  of 
parliament. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  speak  on  second  read- 
ing and  give  the  minister  some  indication 
that  during  the  clause-by-clause  debate  I  hope 
to  have  some  clearer  answers  about  two  par- 
ticular contracts  that  the  ministry  has  been 
involved  in  in  the  past.  They  are  contracts 
that  trouble  me,  contracts  about  which  I  have 
no  clear  perception  of  wrongdoing  but  con- 
tracts that  I  feel  a  great  unease  about;  con^ 
tracts  that  I  think  somehow  have  been  mis- 
handled or  have  gone  awry  within  the  minis- 
try. 

The  reason  I  raise  them  on  this  bill  is  that 
I  wonder  whether  the  reason  that  I  have  the 
feeling  of  unease  about  them  is  because  the 
practice  that  is  enshrined  in  this  legislation, 
or  legalized  in  this  legislation,  has  been  used 
in  the  past  in  the  awarding  of  the  contracts; 
or  whether  the  decisions  about  the  contracts 
that  I  am  going  to  refer  to  were  taken  at  the 
very  highest  level,  that  is  by  the  minister.  In 
any  event,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  objec- 
tivity with  which  contracts  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  handled  was  not  there  in 
these  two  cases. 

[4:00] 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  a  security  con- 
tract in  Thunder  Bay;  and  I  have  some  cor- 
respondence with  previous  ministers  about  it. 


I  don't  honestly  know  the  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  situation,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  correspondence  I  have  had  and  the  con- 
tacts that  I've  had  about  it  have  raised  certain 
questions  that  should  be  answered. 

It  seems  to  me,  whether  this  bill  passes  or 
not,  the  principle  must  always  be  that  tax- 
payers' money  that  is  used  for  government 
contracts  must  have  a  very  rigid  tendering 
system,  one  that  cannot  be  rigged,  one  that 
cannot  be  subverted  and  one  that  gets  the 
best  value  for  the  taxpayers— and  not  neces- 
sarily the  cheapest  value.  This  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing,  because  sometimes  the  cheapest 
value— and  this  will  come  up  in  the  second 
contract  I  refer  to,  the  government  courthouse 
lease-back  arrangement  in  Fort  William  or 
Thunder  Bay  South— may  not  be  the  best 
value  to  the  taxpayers.  That's  why,  I  think,  in 
all  government  contracts  there  is  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  lowest  tender  will  not  necessarily 
be  accepted. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  ministry 
does  have  the  most  potential  for  patronage; 
and  that  must  be  guarded  against  at  all 
times.  The  first  contract  I  want  to  mention 
is  one  that  I  raised  with  the  minister.  It  is 
one  that  had  to  do  with  a  security  contract 
in  Thunder  Bay  which  was  job  number  GS- 
77-THB-3.  It  was  a  two-year  security  patrol 
contract  for  government  buildings  in  Thunder 
Bay  at  the  following  locations:  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General,  District  Courthouse,  277 
Cameron  Street,  Thunder  Bay  P;  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General,  Provincial  Courthouse, 
1805  Arthur  Street,  Thunder  Bay  F;  Min- 
istry of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
Land  Registry  Office,  29  Royston  Court, 
Thunder  Bay  P;  Ministry  of  the  Environment, 
Regional  Laboratory,  429  James  Street, 
Thunder  Bay  F;  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, Ontario  Government  Building,  1825 
Arthur  Street,  Thunder  Bay  F. 

What  concerns  me?  Perhaps  the  easiest  way 
to  explain  is  to  read  into  the  record  the  first 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  minister  about  the 
matter  on  September  30,  1977.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  Government  Serv- 
ices (Mr.  McCague): 

"Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

"I  have  been  contacted  by  Les  Raine  of 
United  Security  with  regard  to  a  contract 
tendered  by  your  ministry  in  Thunder  Bay. 
The  contract  was"— and  the  letter  simply  out- 
lines what  I  have  just  outlined,  identifying 
the  contract. 

"Mr.  Raine  of  United  Security  has  been 
supplying  this  service  to  the  ministry  for  the 
last  two  years  here  in  Thunder  Bay.  In  fact, 
you  have  extended  the  service  since  the  ex- 
piry of  the  contract.  What  disturbs  Mr.  Raine 
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and,  frankly,  very  much  disturbs  me  is  that 
United  Security  made  a  firm  bid  for  this  con- 
tract at  $82,800  for  a  two-year  period.  In 
other  words,  this  firm  met  all  the  terms  and 
specifications  of  the  contract. 

"A  competitive  bid  was,  I  understand,  sub- 
mitted by  Metropolitan  Security  for  $40,615, 
but  was  for  only  one  year.  In  other  words, 
Metropolitan's  bid  did  not  meet  the  specifica- 
tions as  outlined  in  your  ministry's  require- 
ments. 

"Now  it  appears  your  ministry  wants  to 
change  the  rules  in  midstream  and  is  in  the 
process  of  asking  for  new  tenders  and  calling 
once  again  for  submissions. 

"If  I  may  say  so,  I  strongly  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  a  very  sloppy  and  dubious  way  to 
do  business. 

"Surely  if  you  have  a  firm  such  as  United 
Security  that  has  supplied  service  to  you 
over  two  years  with  no  complaints  from  any 
of  the  ministries  involved,  which  has  submit- 
ted itself  to  the  tender  process  and  has  sub- 
mitted a  bill  that  is  reasonable  with  a  firm 
price  for  a  two-year  period  that  will  protect 
the  government  from  unseen  inflationary 
costs  in  the  second  year  of  the  contract,  it 
only  makes  sense  to  proceed  and  accept  that 
firm's  bid. 

"I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  inform 
me  why  the  government  has  retendered  the 
contract  and  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
your  attention  to  this  matter  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 

As  I  say,  I  don't  know  the  lightness  or 
wrongness  of  either  of  the  bids,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  peculiar  that  when  the  tender  calls  for 
a  two-year  bid,  one  of  the  firms  that  sub- 
mitted a  bid,  bid  only  a  one-year  bid,  and  the 
ministry  retendered  the  contract. 

The  reply  that  I  got  from  the  minister, 
dated  November  1,  1977,  said: 

"Dear  Mr.  Foulds. 

"With  reference  to  your  letter  of  Sepember 
13"— sorry,  I  think  he  had  his  date  wrong; 
I  think  my  letter  was  actually  dated  Septem- 
ber 30-"on  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  Raine  of  the 
United  Security  Company  concerning  security 
services  contracted  for  a  number  of  buildings 
in  the  Thunder  Bay  area,  I'm  advised  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  retender  this  work." 

And  this  is  what  I  find  interesting  and 
disturbing:  "I  am  also  advised  that  the  in- 
formation put  forward  by  yourself  is  essential- 
ly correct,  but  that  a  review  of  the  specifica- 
tions in  head  office  indicated  certain  ambi- 
guities which  required  correction  so  that  the 
contractor  clearly  understood  its  responsi- 
bilities and  this  ministry  was  protected  with 
regard  to  the  standard  of  service  to  be 
provided. 


"Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministry  to  ensure  that  both  parties  to  a 
contract  are  equally  protected  and  for  this 
reason  the  specifications  are  being  revised 
and  this  work  will  be  retendered." 

Well,  I  would  agree  with  the  last  para- 
graph. I  certainly  think  that  it  is  important 
that  both  parties  are  equally  protected.  A 
contract  will  only  work  if  both  parties  know 
and  understand  the  terms  and  can  live  with 
the  terms  of  that  contract. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
only  change  was  in  fact  to  get  it  to  one  year 
instead  of  two,  which  of  course  favoured  one 
firm  in  this  case  when  the  tender  was  put 
out  again.  It  favoured  the  firm  that  sub- 
mitted a  bid  that  did  not  meet  the  original 
specification.  I  think  there  also  might  have 
been  some  clear  clause  in  the  specifications 
about  the  requirement  for  punch  clocks  being 
the  responsibility  of  the  contractor. 

I  don't  honestly  know  at  this  stage  what 
the  results  of  the  retendering  were;  who 
ultimately  got  the  contract.  I  don't  know 
that  at  this  stage.  I  haven't  followed  the 
issue.  I  would  like  to  get  that  information 
from  the  minister  on  the  record.  But  it  does 
disturb  me  that  that  kind  of  change  of  pro- 
cedure occurred  during  the  tendering  process, 
that  the  rules  seem  to  have  been  changed  in 
midstream.  I  would  like  to  see  if  the  min- 
ister knows  whether  those  rules  were  changed 
by  the  minister,  the  head  office  here  in 
Toronto,  or  one  of  the  officers,  clerks  or 
servants  of  the  ministry  who  are  referred  to 
in  this  bill. 

The  second  contract  that  I  want  to  refer 
to  is  one  on  which  I  have  had  a  running  ex- 
change of  information  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  correspondence.  It 
is  over  the  Thunder  Bay  Provincial  Court- 
house, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  was  good  enough 
to  table  a  full  engineering  report  on  the 
Thunder  Bay  courthouse  and  from  all  the 
information  in  the  report  I  am  able  to  in- 
terpret—I am  not  a  professional  engineer,  so 
there  may  be  occasionally  a  phrase  or  two 
that  escapes  me— the  engineering  report  itself 
was  quite  a  good  report  and  I  think  that 
comes  through  pretty  clearly. 

What  does  bother  me  to  some  extent  is 
that  to  this  day  we  still  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  certain  fundamental  information 
about  that  issue.  We  haven't  been  able  to 
ascertain  why  the  particular  site  that  was 
selected  was  selected  in  the  first  place.  I 
would  like  very  much  a  clear  statement 
from  the  minister  on  that,  because  there  was 
another    site,    an    Intercity    site,    that    was 
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favoured  by  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  at  the 
time  and  would  have  allowed  not  only  for  the 
courthouse  but  for  the  government  office 
building  to  be  located  next  to  it  at  a  more 
convenient  location  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Thunder  Bay. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  made  the  final 
decision  to  put  it  on  the  piece  of  land  that 
has  caused  the  problem  with  the  building.  I 
would  like  the  minister  to  table  the  soil 
tests  that  were  done  on  the  Balmoral  Street 
site  and  the  site  that  the  building  is  presently 
on. 

Thirdly,  I  would  like  the  minister,  if  he 
would  be  so  kind,  to  indicate  what  soil  tests 
were  done  by  this  consulting  firm  in  evaluat- 
ing the  present  status  of  the  building,  be- 
cause as  I  read  through  the  report— and  I 
could  be  wrong,  as  I  say,  because  I  am  not 
a  professional  engineer— I  thought  it  said  to 
me  pretty  clearly  that  only  visual  tests  of 
the  soil  conditions  were  made.  Therefore, 
what  the  minister  said  in  his  statement,  that 
"no  particular  evidence  of  artesian  conditions 
have  been  found,"  I  think  is  right;  no  par- 
ticular evidence  has  been  found.  But  it  may 
not  have  been  found  because  there  hasn't 
been  a  thorough  enough  investigation,  be- 
cause surely  that  would  involve  some  soil 
tests. 

Technically  I  don't  know  how  that  is  done 
when  you  already  have  the  building  on  the 
site,  but  presumably  some  kind  of  drill  core 
could  be  taken.  I  would  like  the  ministry 
to  undertake  that,  or  have  someone  under- 
take it,  so  that  when  the  repairs  are  done 
they  are  well  and  truly  and  properly  done. 
I  would  concede  to  the  minister  that  if  we 
can  repair  the  building,  and  be  assured  of 
a  lifespan  for  the  building  of  30  or  40  years, 
then  that  of  course  is  preferable  to  scrapping 
the  building  as  I  suggested,  perhaps  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  three  or  four  months  ago. 

However,  I  want  to  be  assured  that  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  repairs  to  the  building— and  the 
minister  does  not  say  this  in  his  statement 
but  it  has  been  reported— to  bring  the  court- 
house up  to  the  standard  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  ministry,  as  I  understand  it,  that  money 
will  be  valuably  arid  well  spent. 

[4:15]    ' 

I  think  it  is  important  when  considering 
this  bill  for  the  Legislature  to  know  whether 
the  kinds  of  situations  that  I  have  outlined 
with  regard  to  the  Thunder  Bay  courthouse, 
with  regard  to  that  security  contract,  will  be 
avoided  or  whether  the  possibility  of  them 
being  repeated  is  increased.  I  think  it  is 
important,    for    example,   with    the    Thunder 


Bay  courthouse,  that  some  policy  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  about  the  lease-back  arrangement 
that  was  used  in  that  case  with  a  builder  that 
certainly  left  some  of  the  subcontractors  high 
and  dry  for  many  years.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  is  close  to  resolution  through  the  courts 
or  whether  there  has  been  agreement  outside. 

That  has  left  a  bad  taste,  if  you  like,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  legal  profession  in  Thunder 
Bay.  They  had  to  use  an  inadequate  building. 
The  pity  and  the  shame  is  that  the  community 
did  get  a  new  courthouse  which  was  badly 
needed,  it  got  new  office  space  and  new 
chambers  that  were  badly  needed,  but  with 
leaks  in  the  roof  and  flooding  in  the  base- 
ment. There's  been  a  very  bad  impression 
left  in  the  community's  mind  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ministry  and  that  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  decide,  if 
we  approve  this  bill  or  not,  whether  situa- 
tions like  those  two  can  be  rigorously  cor- 
rected and  be  seen  to  be  corrected.  There 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  dilution  of  the 
concept  of  ministerial  responsibility.  There 
must  be,  it  seems  to  me,  an  acceptance  that 
decisions  taken  are  the  decisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  at  all 
costs,  with  this  ministry  in  particular,  be  ob- 
jective and  it  must  be  seen  that  the  contracts 
are  awarded  on  their  merits,  that  public 
buildings  are  kept  up  to  a  standard  that  may 
not  necessarily  be  luxurious— in  fact  probably 
should  not  be  particularly  luxurious— but  they 
should  be  buildings  of  which  the  people  of 
Ontario  can  be  proud  and  take  a  pride  in, 
whether  we're  talking  about  this  Legislature 
or  whether  we're  talking  about  the  court- 
house in  Thunder  Bay. 

It  must  be  seen  that  contracts  that  are  let 
for  services  like  security  are  contracts  that 
serve  the  people  of  the  province,  that  give  us 
the  best  possible  service,  that  give  the  people 
of  Ontario  confidence  that  the  services  they 
need  are  carried  out  well  and  truly  and 
accurately. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  many  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  on  a  number  of  matters 
by  members  in  this  House.  I  hope  he  would 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  three  concerns  that 
I  have  put  in  particular.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  your  forbearance  in  allowing  me 
to  speak  at  some  length  about  these  matters. 
I  think  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  go 
into  committee  stage  at  some  point  on  this 
bill  to  get  explicit  answers  to  a  number  of 
questions  that  members  have  raised  on  second 
reading. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  fact  that  you  are  permitting  some 
breadth  of  discussion  on  this  bill.  Although 
it  is  not  a  narrow  bill  it  doesn't  deal  directly 
with  the  provision  of  services  for  members 
or  the  disposition  of  this  building.  But  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  advisable,  sir,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  discuss  some  of  these  matters  since 
they  occupy  the  attention  of  members  just 
at  this  time. 

I  have  always  felt  that  this  building  did 
very  much  embody  the  concept  of  provincial 
government,  not  just  because  it  appears  in 
outline  on  the  cheques  sent  out  to  farmers  to 
assist  them  year  by  year  with  their  tax  pay- 
ments, which  are  unduly  onerous,  but  it's  an 
old  building  and  one  which  has  been  criti- 
cized to  some  extent  as  a  mishmash,  a  me- 
lange of  architectural  styles,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  believe  it  does  embody  the 
concept  of  the  people  that  here  is  the  centre 
of  provincial  responsibility  and  administra- 
tion and  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  of 
sentimental  admiration  for  the  building  and 
I  hope  to  some  extent  for  its  contents. 

It  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  its  services 
for  members,  even  over  the  brief  period  of 
time  since  I  first  became  a  member  here.  On 
first  being  elected  I  can  remember  of  course, 
being  very  much  disappointed  that  there  was 
not  an  office.  There  wasn't  a  place,  other 
than  perhaps  the  library  or  the  washroom, 
where  you  could  talk  in  any  privacy  to  a 
constituent  or  anybody  else. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  wanted  to  make 
a  phone  call  the  pay  phone  was  the  handiest 
way  to  do  it— and  it  only  cost  a  nickel  in  those 
days.  Mind  you,  the  indemnity  was  only 
$5,000  and  there  weren't  these  other  special 
funds  to  assist  the  member  in  meeting  all  of 
his  responsibilities  as  far  as  the  expenses  of 
living  in  Toronto  and  so  on  were  concerned. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  would  find  it 
interesting  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe 
you  would,  that  the  opposition  members' 
facilities  were  all  located  in  the  lobby  which 
is  just  behind  where  I  am  standing  at  the 
present  time.  The  lobby  is  now  used  by  mem- 
bers of  all  parties,  but  mostly  opposition 
parties,  if  they  want  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  pressure  and  tension  of  this  chamber 
and  perhaps  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  discuss 
things  in  a  social  way  with  their  colleagues. 
When  I  first  came  in  here,  it  had  temporary 
partitions  built  along  it  so  there  was  a  narrow 
alleyway  simply  running  up  alongside  the 
doors  and  there  were  two  or  three  offices  that 
were  available  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

We  didn't  really  think  we  were  too  badly 
done  by.  There  was  one  common  room,  more 


or  less,  which  had  no  windows  at  all.  It  was 
called  the  bull  pen  because  that  was  before 
the  election  of  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell).  I  don't  know  what 
we  would  have  called  it  if  she  had  been 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Nobody  committed  suicide? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No. 

We  did  have  a  private  washroom,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  which  we  were  very  proud— and 
jealous,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  When 
members  from  other  parties  would  want  to 
use  those  facilities,  of  course,  we  would  not 
allow  them  to  because  it  was  the  only  private 
facility  that  we  had. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  You  were  mean— mean. 

Mr.  Nixon:  However,  that's  another  matter. 
I  can  remember  at  the  time  that  the  basic- 
well,  I  don't  know  what  the  Tories  did,  but 
I  can  remember  at  the  time  the  words  of 
Leslie  Frost  were  often  put  to  us.  When  we 
said,  "My  God,  why  haven't  we  got  a  desk 
where  at  least  we  can  sit  down  and  use  the 
telephone  to  do  business?"  he  said,  "Well, 
you've  got  a  desk.  It's  in  the  Legislature.  And 
we  have  given  you  a  pen  and  all  the  paper 
you  can  use  to  write."  And  I  certainly  did 
my  correspondence  in  longhand.  It  wasn't 
very  onerous  then  and  frankly  it  isn't  now, 
but  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  our  duties. 

One  of  the  pleasant  sidelights  is  that  we 
could  berate  the  government  for  the  be- 
nighted approach  to  the  democratic  process 
and  with  the  advent  of  John  Robarts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:   We  weren't  allowed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Berate  the  government?  Well, 
the  member  for  Leeds  never  suffered  very 
much  around  here  as  I  recall  and  he  is  not 
suffering  now  other  than  he  has  to  sit  in  the 
Legislature.  Is  this  his  day  to  serve? 

An  hon.  member:  Penance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Three  offices  and  a  filing 
cabinet.  One  drawer  each. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  saying  that  the  Conservative 
caucus  was  reduced  to  three  offices  and  a 
filing  cabinet,  but  they  did  have  that  charm- 
ing old  room  called  the  government  members' 
caucus  and,  on  special  occasions,  the  opposi- 
tion members  were  permitted  to  just  sneak 
in  the  back  and  watch  the  television  during  a 
hockey  playoffs.  But  at  no  other  time  were 
we  allowed  near  the  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  have  never  had  a  re- 
ciprocal arrangement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  have  given  the  mem- 
ber a  ticket  to  use  our  washroom  if  he  had 
asked. 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  latitude  on  this  bill  but  you  are  wander- 
ing considerably  from  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  we're  talking  about  the 
facilities,  and  they  were  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  then  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Ray  Connell,  who  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  then  Premier.  So  it 
was  really  within  the  gift  and  largesse  of  the 
Premier  as  to  what  we  had. 

I  always  felt  that  John  Robarts  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  fact  that  he  should 
provide  and  wanted  to  provide  more  facil- 
ities. When  I  finally  achieved  that  august 
eminence  of  being  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  and  myself  had  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Robarts  each  year  on  what  the  budget  would 
be,  I  certainly  found  him  extremely  generous, 
thoughtful  and  in  no  way  reticent  about  do- 
ing what  he  felt  he  could  in  order  that  all 
members  would  have  better  service.  Com- 
pared with  what  we  have  now,  I  would  not 
say  he  was  generous,  but  things  are  always 
relative  and,  certainly,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  felt  that  he  approached  it 
in  a  very  healthy  way  indeed. 

That  was  before  the  concept  was  advanced 
of  the  whole  building  being  turned  over,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  your  jurisdiction,  a  concept  which 
I  think  is  an  extremely  good  one.  I  hope  it  is 
going  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  know  that  the  present  minister  is  very 
broadminded  and  generous  as  well,  just  like 
John  Robarts,  and  probably  is  looking  forward 
to  following  in  those  august  foosteps  in  com- 
pleting the  transition  of  this  building  so  that 
it  does  become  fully  a  legislative  building. 
Any  administrative  processes  here  should  be 
directly  associated  with  Mr.  Speaker's  respon- 
sibility or  those  of  the  Premier,  who  I  agree 
should  have  his  facilities  here  as  well. 

I  don't  want  to  occupy  too  much  of  our 
valuable  time.  One  can  see  the  intense  inter- 
est in  this  whole  subject  here  this  afternoon. 
But  I  thought  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  from  a  position 
where  we  had  no  office  at  all,  one  of  the 
greatest  breakthroughs  was  the  provision  of 
two  fairly  large  offices  for  the  expanding 
membership.  I  believe  that  under  redistribu- 
tion we've  gone— I  forget  the  numbers,  but  I 
guess  to  about  125  members;  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference— and,  of  course,  the  Liberal 
caucus  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds- 
Mr.  Handleman:  Small  leaps  and  small 
bounds. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —everything  is  relative— and  we 
had  our  members  in  these  two  rooms,  and  it 


was  sort  of  like— I  think  they  call  them  boiler- 
shops  downtown,  where  they  have  a  whole 
lot  of  desks  and  a  whole  lot  of  phones  and 
people  are  madly  phoning  people  all  over  the 
world  trying  to  sell  moose  pasture  stock  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Bucket  shops. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  were  not  engaged  in  that 
particular  process  but  any  time  you  went  into 
these  offices  there  would  be  10  or  a  dozen 
members,  each  one  doing  business  with  a  con- 
stituent or  phoning  in  the  course  of  their 
duties.  They  were  extremely  busy  places 
indeed. 

The  next  step  was  that  we  forced  the  sav- 
ings office  to  vacate  their  great  old  premises 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  east  end  and  we 
actually  had  that  large  office  partially  divided 
by  partitions  that  went  up  maybe  four  to 
five  feet.  You  could  look  over  them.  Not  that 
privacy  was  in  any  way  essential,  you  under- 
stand, but  there  was  at  least  a  certain  division 
with  probably  two  members  in  each  cubicle. 
Then,  from  that  point,  we  now  have  private 
offices,  a  secretary,  a  telephone  and  we  are 
working  very  hard  on  providing  desk  lamps. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
hurdles  for  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy 
to  come  to  grips  with. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  floor  lamps?  Trilight 
lamps? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no.  Nothing  more  than  $16. 
I'm  standing  pat  on  that.  But  the  facilities 
really  have  come  a  long  way  and  while  not 
all  of  the  offices  are  as  attractive  as  we  would 
hope,  most  members  are  reasonably  well 
satisfied. 

[4:30] 

I  don't  blame  a  member  for  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  his  office  may  be  a  cubicle  away 
from  access  to  any  window  or  any  ordinary 
ventilation.  The  air-conditioning  or  the  fan 
system  is  puffing  and  huffing  away  all  the 
time  and  you  think— well,  compared  with  an 
office  almost  anywhere  else,  it's  not  particular- 
ly luxurious.  However,  I  do  believe  that  with 
reasonable  care,  the  Speaker,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Office  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services,  can  prob- 
ably solve  those  problems. 

The  Premier's  office  has  expanded  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  size  of  its  requirements 
than  the  individual  member's.  I  asked  the 
Premier  the  other  day  if  he  would  even  con- 
sider having  some  of  his  lesser  functionaries 
have  facilities  perhaps  in  a  nearby  building. 
It  might  be  that  the  Premier  would  not  have 
to  have  immediate  and  constant  access  to  all 
of  his  staff  which  is  becoming  well,  large,  but 
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he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  that,  although 
I  felt  that  at  least  there  might  be  room  for 
some  negotiation. 

There  are  other  offices  that  are  necessary  in 
this  building.  The  Hansard  office  is  growing 
very  large  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  by  a 
report  that  you  put  to  us  yesterday  it  will  be 
required  to  grow  even  more  since  it  is  now  in 
the  offing  that  all  of  the  meetings  of  our 
committees  will  be  at  least  taped  with  the 
possibility  of  transcription,  if  the  appropriate 
committee  feels  that  is  something  that  would 
be  valuable. 

I  have  heard  quite  a  bit  of  criticism  of  the 
minister  and  his  predecessor  for  not  moving 
more  rapidly  in  turning  over  the  building 
wholly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Speaker  and 
his  office.  I  cannot  really  join  in  that  criti- 
cism to  the  extent  that  I  have  heard  it  in 
this  debate.  I  know  that  the  minister  is  aware 
of  the  importance  and  tradition  of  his  office 
which  is  to  provide  facilities  for  the  govern- 
ment and  for  the  members  and  it's  very  diffi- 
cult for  any  minister  to  give  up  what  he  very 
rightly  considers  to  be,  if  not  an  important 
responsibility  in  relation  to  his  total  budget, 
a  responsibility  of  special  importance  in  be- 
ing the  minister  of  the  Crown  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  serve  us  as  elected  members, 
with  the  appropriate  facilities  that  we  should 
have. 

The  building  itself  is  rather  difficult  to 
work  with,  with  the  huge,  massive  bearing 
walls  that  even  modern  science  and  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  simply  cannot  do 
without.  The  place  will  not  levitate  itself  and 
so  for  that  reason  you  can't  go  into  one  large 
section  and  assume  that  you  can  very  easily 
have  standard-sized  offices.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  the  same  size  and  somebody 
perforce  is  going  to  have  a  bigger  office  than 
somebody  else  and  this  is  always  a  great 
problem.  At  least,  that's  been  my  experience. 

The  building  itself,  of  course— and  I  say 
again  I  think  it  is  an  absolutely  beautiful 
building  which  embodies  everything  impor- 
tant about  the  centre  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration of  this  province.  When  Oliver 
Mowat  built  it— I  think  it  was  completed 
about  1891  or  something  like  that— the  tax- 
payers were  aghast  that  it  had  cost  something 
about  $1  million  and  they  said  that  "Ollie" 
and  his  government  would  never  fill  it. 

The  people  who  criticize  governments  for 
things  like  that  are  almost  always  right  at 
the  time  and  almost  always  wrong  in  the 
light  of  history,  but  we  have  certainly  filled 
this  building  and  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  other  buildings.  Mowat  of  course  was  a 
sort  of  visionary  and  he  decided  that  instead 
of  just  building  it  according  to  the  custom 


of  the  time  he  would  have  an  international 
competition  and  in  order  to  give  that  compe- 
tition some  strength  and  importance,  he  im- 
ported the  judge  all  the  way  from  Buffalo. 

The  judge  who  came  over  here  was  not 
an  architect  himself,  I  am  told,  but  an  ex- 
tremely successful  plumber.  He  had  become 
well-to-do  actually,  like  certain  politicians  in 
the  House,  you  know,  in  that  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear  in  almost  any  commodity 
often  leads  to  high  profit  and  influence.  In 
this  instance,  the  judge  had  come  over  to 
look  at  the  plans  that  had  come  in  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  story  is  that  the  judge— 
and  I  should  know  his  name  but  I  can't 
recall  it— sat  down  with  the  Premier  and  his 
committee  and  said:  "Premier,  I  have  looked 
over  all  these  plans  and  I  must  tell  you  in 
my  official  capacity  that  none  of  them  will  do. 
But,"  he  said,  '"'11  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to 
do."  And  you  can  imagine  what  his  sugges- 
tion was.  It  was  that  although  none  of  those 
plans  was  adequate,  he  the  judge  himself, 
would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  building. 

He  was  not  an  architect;  he  was  a  plumber. 
I  think  that  probably  accounts  for  the  rather 
mishmash  style.  However,  I  understand  that 
the  original  plumbing  still  works  very  well 
indeed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Not  his  personal  plumbing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Even  this  chamber  never  fails 
to  impress  me.  Maybe  I  am  unduly  impres- 
sionable but  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  chamber. 
I  am  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
new  public  address  system  which  we  paid  for 
twice,  I  understand.  It  is  still  third-rate,  if 
that.  But  we  can't  help  that. 

I  can  remember  my  father,  who  was  the 
member  for  Brant  before  me,  being  very 
upset  when  his  successor  as  Premier  of  On- 
tario, Mr.  Drew,  decided  that  the  arrange- 
ments in  this  chamber  should  be  changed.  Up 
until  1943,  the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  my  dad  always  felt  that  you  were 
much  closer  to  the  people  taking  part  in 
debate  and  no  amplification  was  necessary.  It 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  certain  of  the 
members,  such  as  our  former  leader  and 
friend,  Farquhar  Oliver,  or  Cliff  Pilkey,  or 
people  like  that.  But,  in  fact,  with  the 
arrangement  in  a  semi-circle,  it  seemed  to  be 
that  members  could  take  part  in  the  debate 
much  more  readily. 

Mr.  Drew,  being  much  more  struck  with 
the  British  connection  and  the  British  ex- 
ample, wanted  to  arrange  the  seats  this  way, 
where  it  was  much  clearer  who  was  the 
government  and  who  was  the  opposition,  and 
that's  what  happened.  I've  always  thought  it 
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would  be  nice  to  be  in  a  position  perhaps  to 
revert,  if  not  to  the  original  configuration,  at 
least  to  one  which  had  served  the  province 
so  well  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  unduly  concerned  that  the  minis- 
ter is  asking  for  powers  to  delegate  to  his 
deputies  and  officials  the  right  to  enter  into 
contracts  on  his  behalf  and  to  sign  on  behalf 
of  the  ministry.  There  was  a  time,  I  say  again 
even  in  my  time  here  in  the  Legislature,  when 
under  the  law  the  minister's  signature,  if  not 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services, 
or  Public  Works  as  it  then  was,  then  other 
ministers'  signatures  were  required.  The 
minister's  signature  normally  indicated  that 
the  minister  himself  had  perused  whatever 
the  document  was. 

I  know  many  members  in  the  House  would 
remember  Wilf  Spooner,  who  as  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  had  to  give  his  approval 
and  his  signature  to  all  sorts  of  changes  in 
planning  and  requests  for  certain  things  from 
across  the  province.  He  was  very  regular  in 
attending  debates  and  effectively  took  part 
in  them.  He  used  to  come  in  here  and  always 
had  a  mountain  of  these  blooming  documents. 
He  would  examine  them  carefully  and,  when 
he  had  affixed  his  signature,  you  knew  it 
wasn't  just  a  pro  forma  signature  but  that  it 
indicated  the  personal  approval  of  the  minis- 
ter and  there  was  no  fooling  about  that. 

It  was  one  of  his  successors,  who  in  re- 
sponse to  the  same  law,  had  one  of  those 
rubber  stamp  signatures  which  was  given  to 
a  functionary  to  affix.  But  still  the  personal 
responsibility  was  there.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  rubber  stamp  signature  had 
been  affixed  perhaps  injudiciously,  if  not 
illegally,  the  minister  was  forced  to  resign. 
That  never  could  have  happened  with 
Spooner,  who  had  a  rather  old-fashioned  ap- 
proach to  the  business  of  the  province. 

Things  have  grown.  The  budget  that  the 
minister  is  responsible  for  is  enormous.  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
minister  to  tell  us  in  committee  at  least  that 
for  contracts  above  a  certain  value  or  certain 
levels  of  importance  the  minister's  signature 
itself  would  appear,  so  that  the  minister  would 
be  seen  to  be  more  directly  responsible  than 
he  would  be  otherwise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  democratic 
type  of  government  and  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  in  this  House  and  this  province, 
the  minister  bears  all  responsibility  in  any 
event,  even  though  a  signature  and  decision 
might  be  made  without  his  direct  knowledge. 
If  such  a  signature  and  decision  turns  out  to 
be  incorrect  or  in  any  way  subject  to  criti- 
cism, under  our  system  the  minister  directly 
bears  the  criticism  and  under  no  circumstance 


is  he  enabled  to  pass  it  on  as  far  as  the 
public  responsibility  is  concerned. 

So  even  though  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able degree  of  interest  in  this  debate,  and 
there  may  be  other  members  to  speak— I  know 
my  colleague  from  St.  George,  who  was  not 
able  to  be  here  today,  wanted  to  express  her 
views;  the  minister,  I  think,  has  already  dis- 
cussed these  views  with  her  at  length  and 
there  may  be  many  opportunities  in  the  future 
for  him  to  discuss  them  with  her  again,  either 
in  this  House  or  in  committee. 

But  in  general  terms  I  believe  that  the  bill 
is  supportable  and  I  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future  it  will  be  possible  for  us  as  mem- 
bers to  support  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking 
over  the  direct  responsibility  of  this  whole 
building  and  making  it  clearly  the  legislative 
centre  of  government  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  wishing  to  participate  in  this  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
appreciate  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  several  speakers  on  this  bill. 
Firstly,  the  member  for  Essex  North  was 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  parking  for  the 
private  members.  Let  me  assure  the  members 
of  this  House  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
changing  the  present  procedure. 

Mr.  Ruston:  On  a  point  of  order,  that  was 
not  what  I  was  speaking  about.  I  was  speak- 
ing about  parking  in  public  buildings  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  It  wasn't  the  members' 
parking  I  was  speaking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Very  good.  I  just 
wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

It  is  the  practice,  as  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  this  House  realize,  to  offer  parking  at  night 
by  contract.  The  intention  of  this  clause  is 
that  the  minister  can  sign  a  contract  with 
someone  who  wants  to  make  use  of  the  build- 
ing at  night  so  that  he  can  authorize  him  to 
charge  certain  fees  for  parking  at  night. 

The  member  for  Essex  North  has  brought 
up  other  items  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
other  members.  The  member  for  Cambridge 
( Mr.  M.  Davidson )  mentioned  different  items, 
but  perhaps  I  should  go  on  and  answer  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner),  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds)  and  the  most 
recent  speaker,  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  ('Mr.  Nixon). 

First,  reference  was  made  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  Act  and  suggestions  were  made 
that  under  this  Act  this  building  was  under 
the  Speaker.  If  I  may  quote  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  Act: 

"93(1)  Such  part  of  the  Legislative  Build- 
ing as  may  be  designated  by  the  Lieutenant 
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Governor  in  Council  in  addition  to  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  order  in  council  shall 
be  laid  before  the  Assembly. 

"(2)  The  Speaker  shall  establish  guidelines 
for  the  security  of  the  Legislative  Chamber 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Legislative  Build- 
ing that  are  under  his  control. 

"(3)  The  security  of  the  parts  of  the  Legis- 
lative Building  designated  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Speaker  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  same  personnel  that  enforce  security  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Legislative  Building." 

"94.  The  Speaker  may  call  upon  any  min- 
istry or  agency  of  the  Crown  to  provide  any 
service  or  commodity  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Assembly  that  the  Speaker  considers  necessary 
and  the  ministry  or  agency  shall  provide  such 
service  or  commodity  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  ministry  or  agency  may 
require." 

I  read  the  Act  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
and  I  believe  those  are  the  only  two  sections 
that  refer  to  the  particular  subject  we  have 
been  speaking  about.  Early  last  week,  I 
went  over  in  some  detail  the  area  that  did 
come  under  the  Speaker.  As  I  think  all  mem- 
bers are  aware,  that  followed  the  debate  of 
a  week  ago.  An  order  in  council  passed,  I 
believe  in  January  1975  put  in  certain  areas 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  Speaker. 
To  make  a  quick  guess,  so  I  won't  take  too 
much  time,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
building  is  under  control  of  the  Speaker  due 
to  that  order  in  council. 

[4:45] 

I  might  go  on  and  make  it  quite  clear  at 
this  time  that  this  bill  does  not  give  particular 
authority  to  the  minister  or  to  the  Speaker 
with  respect  to  this  particular  building.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  minister  that  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
past  will  not  change  with  respect  to  the 
Ministry   of    Government   Services. 

This  particular  book,  Policy  and  Procedure 
Manual,  is  the  directive  that  goes  to  the 
different  directors  of  departments.  These  are 
the  instructions  that  the  staff  work  under. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  lot  of  red  tape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  you  might  call 
it  red  tape,  but  it  pretty  well  ties  the  director 
down  to  the  points  whereby  he  must  do 
certain  things  before  he  does  any  buying 
or  ordering. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Nor- 
folk suggested  that  he  would  hope  the 
minister  would  still  sign  all  contracts.  That 
is  the  intention.  The  minister  will  sign  all 
contracts.  He  has  and  he  will.  I  might  say 
that  I  have  signed  all  the  contracts  since  I 


became  minister.  I'll  gladly  answer  questions 
on  that  but  I  would  like  to  go  on  and  answer 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  with  respect 
to  the  courthouse  in  Thunder  Bay.  With  re- 
spect to  his  first  question,  the  security  con- 
tract in  Thunder  Bay,  I  don't  have  that 
information  here  today,  but  I  will  see  that 
the  hon.  member  is  supplied  with  that  in- 
formation at  some  future  time  within 
reasonable  time.  I  just  don't  have  it  with 
me  today. 

May  I  take  a  moment  or  two?  The  hon. 
member,  I  am  sure,  has  studied  the  report 
on  the  courthouse  in  Thunder  Bay  fully.  I 
know  he  has;  he  spoke  quite  knowledgeably 
about  it.  I  would  just  add  that  tenders  were 
called  for  the  Thunder  Bay  provincial  court- 
house in  October  1972.  Fourteen  tenders 
were  received.  The  tender  of  Group  Build- 
ing Systems  Limited,  Burlington,  offered  the 
lowest  gross  annual  rental  over  a  30-year 
term  and  was  the  most  faithful  to  the  out- 
going specifications  and  drawings  prepared 
by  my  ministry.  Nevertheless,  it  was  care- 
fully scrutinized  along  with  the  next  five 
lowest  tenders  submitted  before  the  final 
decision  was  made  to  accept  the  tenders  of 
Group  Building  Systems  Limited.  Subsequent- 
ly, Group  Building  Systems  Limited  assigned 
the  contract  to  the  parent  company,  John 
H.  McCormick  Limited,  and  was  retained 
as  general  contractor  for  the  project. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  little  bit  farther 
here.  At  the  time  this  particular  building 
was  done,  the  government  entered  into  the 
lease-back  contract  but  we  did  not  supply 
the  architecture  for  the  building.  Following 
this  project  the  ministry  changed  its  pro- 
cedure. We  now  come  in  with  the  plan.  We 
now  advertise  and  get  in  the  tender  for  the 
builder.  We  do  all  the  architectural  work 
now.  We  do  all  of  the  inspection.  We  didn't 
on  that  building.  We  think  we  have  correct- 
ed the  problems  that  come  about  as  a  result 
of  this  building. 

I  don't  have  to  explain  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber; I  am  sure  he  knows  the  soil  conditions 
in  Thunder  Bay  much  better  than  the  minister 
does,  it  is  his  home  area.  But  I  did  visit  this 
building.  I  visited  there  with  the  engineers 
concerned.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
soil  condition  beneath  this  particular  build- 
ing is  somewhat  similar  to  the  soil  condition 
over  a  very  large  area.  There  is  possibly  a 
depth  of  24  feet  of  this  type  of  soil  before 
you  get  on  what  we  would  call  a  solid  base. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  building  did  not  cut  through  the 
floor  or  go  down  and  actually  investigate. 
But  from  the  estimation  of  an  engineering 
firm  that  is  highly  respected,  it  was  pointed 
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out  to  me  that  the  piers  for  the  footings  to 
this  building  should  have  been  down  to 
that  24  feet.  Gravel  should  have  been  driven 
to  the  bottom  of  that  24  feet.  That  is  the 
estimation  of  this  engineer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  his  name  Jessiman? 

Hon.    Mr.    Henderson:    I    don't   believe   it 

was. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Monteith,  maybe? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  doesn't  ring  a  bell,  Lome? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Not  in  connection 
with  this  building. 

The  engineer  did  point  out  to  me  that  in 
his  estimation  these  piers  were  possibly  put 
down  about  two-thirds  of  the  way.  He  is 
convinced  that  they  are  not  down  24  feet. 
Had  they  been  down  24  feet,  he  feels  that 
there  would  have  been  no  problems.  And  we 
are  not  happy;  you  are  not  happy;  none  of 
us  are.  In  the  main  corridor  there  is  a  terrible 
looking  floor. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  the  basement  it  is  even 
worse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes.  I  am  suggesting 
to  you  that  the  piers  may  have  gone  down 
16  feet.  We  didn't  run  a  soil  test  or  any- 
thing; the  engineer  feels  that  that  is  about 
the  depth.  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  fully  realizes  that  this  building  did  do 
considerable  settling  in  the  first  year.  Since 
that  time  it  has  settled  considerably,  but  not 
nearly  as  much.  The  engineer  estimates  it 
might  settle  another  inch  over  the  next  two 
decades. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  know  who  settled  it, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  engineer  stated 
that  the  building  is  structurally  sound.  I 
made  the  statement  that  it  might  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  I  could  go  on 
with  my  prepared  report  on  this  but  I  will 
skip  a  considerable  amount  of  it. 

We  took  the  building  over  in  the  spring  of 
1974. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  bet  you  a  quarter  you 
can't  read  that  with  a  straight  face. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  I  can,  actually. 
The  only  thing  that  would  make  me  laugh 
would  be  the  comics  across  the  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  it  will  be  what  is 
written  on  the  paper  that  will  make  you 
laugh,  nothing  else.  Go  ahead,  try  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  In  October  1974,  20 
subcontractors  had  registered  mechanics' 
liens  and  a  number  of  creditors  who  did  not 
qualify  for  liens  had  given  notice  of  their 
claims.  The  total  value  of  these  claims  was 
in  excess  of  $400,000. 


I  am  advised  that  John  H.  McCormick 
Limited  has  not  received  one  cent  of  rent 
from  this  building  to  date.  The  monthly  rent 
payments  have  been  made  to  the  Royal  Trust 
and  have  been  used  to  pay  monthly  mortgage 
payments,  the  annual  insurance  premiums  for 
the  building's  trustee  fees  and  legal  fees  and 
municipal  taxes.  The  trust  company  now  has 
approximately  $83,000  in  its  hands  which  is 
derived  from  rent  paid  to  it  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976.  It  also  has  in  hand  approxi- 
mately $93,000  which  is  derived  from  hold- 
backs of  $68,930.75  from  the  original  mort- 
gage advance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  John  H.  McCor- 
mick Limited  has  made  an  effort  to  reduce  its 
indebtedness  to  the  creditors  and  that  at  the 
present  time  the  outstanding  indebtedness  is 
slightly  greater  than  the  total  of  $176,000.  So 
the  balance  is  just  about  balanced  off  at  the 
moment. 

The  trial  of  the  mechanics'  lien  claims 
against  the  project  was  scheduled  to  begin 
in  Thunder  Bay  on  February  13,  1978.  How- 
ever, when  the  court  opened  the  lawyer  repre- 
senting John  H.  McCormick  Limited  offered 
to  meet  with  the  lawyers  representing  the  hen 
claimants  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  matter 
without  the  need  for  a  lengthy,  expensive 
trial.  I  have  been  informed  that  day-long 
discussions  and  negotiations  resulted  in  a 
settlement  under  which  the  creditors  will 
accept  payment  in  the  sum  of  $210,000  on  or 
before  June  15,  1978  as  full  satisfaction  of 
their  claim,  including  interest  and  court  costs. 

I  could  go  into  great  detail  but  I  would 
just  say  to  hon.  members  that  this  building 
was  built  back  in  1973.  If  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  building  today  was  compared 
to  what  it  was  then  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
approximately  twice  as  much  today,  some  five 
years  later.  But  it  is  not  a  dear  building  by 
today's  standards  and  we  would  be  very 
foolish  if  we  don't  proceed  to  bring  the 
building  up  to  standard.  I  don't  like  the 
floor.  I  don't  like  several  things— I  could  go 
into  it  in  detail  but  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  has  been  through  the  building,  as 
I  have,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  still 
be  a  bargain  for  the  government  to  proceed 
to  fix  the  building  and  see  that  we  have 
appropriate  quarters  for  the  courts. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  Any  Minister  of  Government  Serv- 
ices who  can  give  that  explanation  for  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  courthouse  de- 
serves that  my  quarter  be  across  the  floor  to 
him  for  doing  it  with  a  straight  face.  Would 
this  page  take  it  to  the  minister? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Thank  you,  it  will 
be  put  to  good  use.  Anything  this  party  has 
is  put  to  good  use. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Freudian  slip  of  the  minister 
—"this  party,"  instead  of  "this  government"  or 
"this  ministry"— subverts  everything  that  he 
has  previously  said  about  the  objectivity  of 
his  ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  let  the  record  show 
that  he  now  does  not  have  a  straight  face. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  it  going  to  the  Kelly 
fund? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  may  be  forced  to  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  show  where  this  particular  proposal  came 
from. 

Mr.  Warner:   You've  lost  your  objectivity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Lome,  would  you  buy 
Jessiman  a  beer  with  that  quarter? 

Mr.  Ziemba:  He's  been  bought  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  no.  I  would 
spend  much  more  than  that. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  quarters  for 
the   private   members   during   this   debate.   I 
am  as  interested  in  the  quarters  for  the  private 
members  as  anyone  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Laughren:  That's  why  I  sent  you  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  —and  I  certainly 
want  to  see  that  they  have  adequate  quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  answered 
most  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  26,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  a  very  short  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  As  I  stated  upon  intro- 
duction for  first  reading  of  this  bill,  it  is 
strictly  administrative  but  it  is  necessary 
under  the  terms  of  the  tax  collection  agree- 
ment which  the  province  has  entered  into 
with  the  federal  government. 

Specifically,  the  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  legist 
late  the  provincial  personal  income  tax  rate 
for  the  1978  calendar  year,  a  rate  which  I 
might  point  out  has  always  been  tied  to  the 
basic  federal  agreement. 

This  bill  will  enact  the  Treasurer's  recent 
budget  proposal  to  maintain  the  personal  in- 
come tax  rate  for  yet  another  year  at  44 
points  of  the  basic  federal  tax.  The  remain- 


ing sections   are  intended  to  clarify   certain 
of  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It's  all  yours. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Year  by  year  we  have  had  this 
Act  and  similar  Acts  which  were  designed  to 
implement  the  federal-provincial  agreement  on 
the  collection  df  income  tax.  There  has  always 
been  the  rather  attractive  alternative  of  the 
province  going  forward  with  its  own  collec- 
tion procedures  and  doing  as  they  do  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  establishing  that  inde- 
pendence. It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the 
two  procedures  are  so  closely  linked,  then 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  personal  income 
tax  to  be  used  as  an  arm  of  government  policy 
in  the  various  provinces. 

Naturally,  I  don't  stick  with  the  attractive- 
ness of  it  very  long  when  I  lodk  at  the  cost 
of  an  independent  administration  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax.  Obviously  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  have  the  federal  administra- 
tion, which  is  a  very  large  one  and,  as  a 
taxpayer  myself,  I  would  say  quite  an  efficient 
one,  look  after  this  job.  It  simply  means,  how- 
ever—and this  is  the  aspect  that  does  concern 
me  and  I  am  always  surprised  that  it  doesn't 
concern  the  government  in  Ottawa,  whatever 
its  political  stripe— that  when  people  pay  their 
income  tax,  the  cheque  is  made  out  to  the 
Receiver-General  of  Canada  and  is  mailed  to 
Ottawa.  If  by  any  chance  they  owe  you 
money,  you  tear  off  something  and  put  a  spe- 
cial sticker  at  the  bottom  with  the  hope  that 
the  cheque  will  come  back  some  time.  If  you 
were  to  talk  to  anybody  in  the  street  about 
the  income  tax,  certainly  it  is  in  their  minds 
a  federal  imposition  and  a  federal  tax. 

I  have  always  felt  for  that  reason,  when  we 
look  at  the  part  of  the  provincial  budget  that 
is  paid  by  the  government  in  Ottawa,  that  in 
essence,  as  far  as  the  political  load  is  con- 
cerned, our  share  of  the  personal  income  tax 
should  be  viewed  as  a  federal  tax.  The 
cheques  go  to  Ottawa.  They  go  into  the 
federal  Treasury  and  then  the  Minister  of 
Finance  writes  out  a  nice  cheque— probably 
four  or  five  of  them  over  the  year— and  it 
comes  back  here  to  the  government  of  On- 
tario. I  don't  know  whether  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  gets  his  hooks  on  that  cheque  or  not, 
but  I  suppose  there  is  a  piece  of  paper  made 
out  for  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
As  long  as  it  doesn't  get  by  chance  into  the 
portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices and  go  up  into  Lambton  county  or  some- 
thing, we're  probably  still  all  right. 

I  don't  in  any  way  want  to  impugn  the 
uprightness  of  either  minister,  but  simply  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  seen  to  be  and 
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in  fact  is  a  federal  tax.  The  very  fact  that 
Bill  26  is  called  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  really  insignificant.  We 
in  this  House  know  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion we  have  the  right  to  levy  direct  taxation 
and  this  is  probably  the  best  direct  taxation 
since  it  depends  exclusively  on  the  individual's 
ability  to  pay. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  economic  history 
and  political  history  when  a  good  many 
thoughtful  politicians  felt  there  ought  to  be 
only  one  tax,  that  is,  the  income  tax.  We  now 
know  that  a  spectrum  of  taxation  probably 
is  fairer  and  more  efficient  or  at  least  it  raises 
more  revenue  than  would  be  politically  pos- 
sible under  a  single  tax,  but  this  is  in  almost 
every  respect  a  federal  tax. 

The  government  here  in  this  province  has 
been  very  careful  not  to  raise  that  tax  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  We  used  to  have 
the  lowest,  but  other  jurisdictions  have  now 
surpassed  us  in  that  regard.  It  is  fair  to  say 
there  has  not  been  a  significant  increase  in 
the  personal  income  tax  for  quite  a  period  of 
time.  All  of  the  initiatives  in  this  regard  are 
federal,  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say.  As  the 
minister  said,  this  is  simply  required  under 
this  agreement  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

I  suppose  the  basis  of  at  least  the  modern 
agreement  is  the  requirement  during  the 
Second  World  War  that  the  government  of 
Canada  have  the  economic  and  taxation  fiscal 
instruments  under  their  direct  control  as  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  have  by  far  the 
largest  revenue  in  order  to  properly  prosecute 
the  war  effort. 

In  those  days,  in  many  respects,  the  pro- 
vincial government  became  somewhat  ineffec- 
tual, since  the  whole  of  the  country  had  its 
eyes  set  on  the  war,  as,  if  not  our  only  politi- 
cal and  financial  necessity,  certainly  the  one 
that  transcended  all  others.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  I  thought  it  was  a  very  wise  initiative  by 
one  of  my  lesser  heroes,  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  and  his  successors,  to  negotiate  with  the 
provinces  a  continuation  of  this. 

There  was  a  time,  as  well,  when  some  of 
the  greatest  economic  and  political  thinkers 
were  responding  to  a  royal  commission,  the 
Rowell-Sirois  commission,  which  had  recom- 
mended that  rather  than  do  this  by  way  of 
agreement  that  by  constitutional  amendment 
and  by  permanent  statute  the  government  of 
Canada  have  much  more  transcendental 
power  as  far  as  taxation  was  concerned  and 
that  the  provinces,  in  that  respect,  would 
revert  perhaps  to  the  original  concept  of 
John  A.  Macdonald  as  being  nothing  much 
more  than  glorified  county  councils.  The 
meetings  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 


economic  advisers  and  the  various  Premiers 
were  quite  famous  meetings,  indeed,  in  which 
the  Premier  of  Ontario,  after  expressing  his 
displeasure— and  the  Premier  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Hepburn,  didn't  do  those  things  in  modera- 
tion—stamped out  of  a  meeting  in  Ottawa,  in- 
dicating by  that  method  and  by  others  even 
clearer,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  going  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  approach  to  the 
division  of  taxation  responsibilities. 

Yet,  I  suppose,  in  the  long  run  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  royal  commission,  at  least 
in  this  regard,  have  largely  been  fulfilled,  be- 
cause personal  income  tax  is  and  should  be 
seen  by  every  member  of  this  House  as  essen- 
tially a  federal  tax.  They  do  the  work;  the 
cheques  are  sent  to  them;  they  carry  the 
political  ashcans  for  levying  this  tax  which 
digs  into  the  pockets  and  paycheques  of 
everybody,  and  we  essentially  get  the  bene- 
fit without  any  of  the  political  drawbacks  at 
all.  It's  almost  as  if  a  rich  uncle  were  to  send 
us  in  this  jurisdiction  a  cheque  for  $2.5 
billion,  something  like  that,  which  just  comes 
like  manna  from  heaven  and  it  can  then  be 
spent  on  the  payments  for  our  many  impor- 
tant provincial  services. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  were  to  add  the 
income  tax  collected  by  the  government  of 
Canada  to  the  many  other  programs  that  are 
paid  by  the  government  of  Canada,  by  my 
estimation  something  over  40  per  cent  of  our 
total  provincial  program  is  paid  for  by  an- 
other jurisdiction  by  agreement,  and  I  believe 
the  agreements  are  fair.  The  only  thing  is 
is  that  the  taxpayers  give  them  the  money 
and  the  government  here  has  the  great  oppor- 
tunity to  build  the  roads,  open  the  schools, 
buy  the  parks  and  distribute  the  largesse 
which  has,  I  would  say,  a  somewhat  dis- 
locating political  influence. 

It  hasn't  seemed  to  have  hurt  the  people 
of  Ottawa  very  much  and  it  hasn't  seemed 
to  have  harmed  the  people  in  Ontario  very 
much  either.  It  would  be  lovely  to  say  that 
the  jurisdiction  that  provides  the  service 
should,  under  our  democratic  system,  have 
the  responsibility  to  levy  the  tax.  That  would 
be  a  simplification  which  I  would  devoutly 
hope  would  be  possible  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right.  It's  not  nearly 
enough. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  used  to  think  it  would  be 
achievable,  but  it  is  not.  Because  the  munic- 
ipalities are  in  the  same  position  with  their 
restricted  and  constricted  source  of  revenue, 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  supported  by  a  very 
elaborate  and  rich  grant  program  which  comes 
from  this  Treasury.  So  we  collect  the  tax  here 
and  the  money  goes  to  the  municipality  for 
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its  utilization.  People  I  guess  understand  that 
but,  once  again,  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  which  does  not  lead  to  the  kind 
of  responsibility  which  we  would  wish. 

I  can  think  of  no  valid  reason  for  opposing 
Bill  26.  It's  in  a  long  tradition  of  these  enact- 
ments and  we  may  have  a  few  more  before 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  revise  those  figures 
downwards. 

Mr.  Charlton:  As  the  minister  has  already 
mentioned,  this  bill  is  generally  just  a  house- 
keeping bill.  Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  the  pre- 
vious speaker  mentioned,  resets  the  rate  of 
income  tax  in  Ontario  at  44  per  cent  of  the 
basic  federal  rate.  As  the  previous  speaker 
also  mentioned,  this  form  of  taxation  in  the 
province  is  part  of  the  most  progressive  sector 
of  the  tax  structure. 

In  some  ways,  I  suppose,  those  of  us  in 
this  party  would  like  to  have  seen  a  small 
increase  in  this  tax  and  perhaps  in  the  corpo- 
rations tax  as  opposed  to  some  of  the 
premiums  and  fee  levies  which  were  in- 
creased this  year  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  in  order  to  increase  income.  How- 
ever, when  I  was  discussing  this  bill  with  the 
minister  and  some  of  his  staff,  I  asked  why, 
instead  of  having  to  amend  this  section  again 
this  year  reinstating  the  44  per  cent  for  1978, 
they  couldn't  just  leave  the  year  out  altogether 
and  change  the  44  per  cent  if  they  ever 
decided  they  had  to  increase  it. 

The  minister's  response  was  that  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude  was  that  this  tax  was  far 
too  important.  He  said  it  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature  each  year.  That's  a  per- 
fectly acceptable  approach  and  response.  I 
suppose  now  that  I  have  thought  about  it, 
if  the  government  had  tried  to  take  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  income  tax  rate  away  from 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with 
every  year,  we  in  our  caucus  probably  would 
have  kicked  and  fussed  and  come  back  into 
the  Legislature  and  opposed  it.  So  I  guess 
as  the  new  critic  in  this  area,  I  learn  as  I  go. 
I  would  however  like  to  mention  briefly 
one  subject  which  we  would  like  to  have  seen 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  and  which  is  not  dealt 
with.  That  is  the  subject  of  notching,  or  the 
lack  of  it.  The  whole  question  here  is  the 
abrupt  and  substantial  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  which  can  occur  for  just  one  dollar  of 
extra  income.  We  realize  this  is  a  difficult 
question  to  deal  with,  but  we  have  raised  it 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past— at  least,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  raised  it  before  my 
time  here.  We  would  very  much  like  to  have 
seen  the  government- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  they  didn't  raise  it  in 
the  context  of  a  bill  such  as  this  because  you 


are  only  entitled  to  speak  about  what  is  in 
the  bill,  not  what  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Very  good,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  point  is  made  anyway. 

At  any  rate,  section  2(1)  of  the  bill  deals 
with  a  restriction  to  $25  for  the  occupancy 
cost  which  will  be  allowed  for  those  people 
claiming  Ontario  property  tax  credits  and 
using  that  occupancy  cost  in  the  processing 
of  that  credit.  The  amendment  in  this  section 
is  to  apply  the  $25  figure  to  everyone  who 
lives  in  a  subsidized  student  residence  as 
opposed  to  just  full-time  students.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  that's  probably  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  deal  with  all  people  who 
are  living  in  subsidized  student  residences  as 
opposed  to  just  full-time  students. 

The  only  question  this  would  raise  for  me 
is  exactly  how  this  was  dealt  with  in  the  past. 
Obviously  something  has  come  up  which 
twigged  the  ministry— that  there  are  people 
living  in  student  residences  who  are  not 
students  and  getting  away  with  something. 
My  question  to  the  minister  on  this  section 
would  be  how  many  people  are  in  this  kind 
of  situation?  How  many  dollars  in  tax  credits 
have  probably  been  lost  over  the  past  number 
of  years  through  this  type  of  thing  not  being 
covered? 

Section  2(2)  of  the  bill  simply  establishes 
the  four-year  limit  for  which  Ontario  resi- 
dents can  go  back  and  claim  Ontario  tax 
credits  for  which  they  are  due  and  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  they  did  not  claim  or 
properly  claim. 

[5:15] 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  because  of  the  federal 
government's  present  computer  system;  and, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
mentioned,  the  tax  system  in  Ontario  largely 
runs  through  the  federal  government.  This  is 
necessary,  I  understand,  because  the  federal 
government  can  only  go  back  four  years  in 
its  computer  system. 

I  suppose  that  makes  it  necessary,  if  the 
records  just  don't  exist  to  go  back  any  further, 
but  at  times  I,  too,  find  it  somewhat  objection- 
able that  we  have  to  tailor  all  the  things  or 
most  of  the  things  we  do  in  terms  of  this 
kind  of  equity  for  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario 
to  what  the  federal  government  can  or  can- 
not accomplish. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  penalty.  Perhaps  the  minister  can 
enlighten  us  in  his  response  later,  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  section  is  coming  about  be- 
cause of  an  oversight  in  the  past  and  is 
making  sure  that  the  penalty  is  not  only 
applicable    to    those    who    understated    their 
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income  but  also  to  those  who  declared  no  tax- 
able income  at  all.  It  would  appear  that's  an 
oversight  and  that  somebody  has  got  away 
with  something  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the 
minister  can  clarify  that  for  us. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  bill,  I  guess 
just  deal  with  some  corrections  and  typo- 
graphical errors.  We  are  going  to  support 
this  bill  on  second  reading,  and  perhaps  the 
one  or  two  questions  I  raised  can  be  answered 
by  the  minister  in  his  response. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  follow  up  on  some 
comments  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  because  when  we  are 
discussing  this  type  of  legislation,  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  whole  process  of  taxation  and  the 
way  the  tax  is  collected. 

My  colleague  mentioned  an  extremely  im- 
portant principle.  In  the  light  of  the  way 
Confederation  has  evolved  and  the  way  the 
process  involving  the  federal  government, 
the  provinces  and  the  municipalities,  has 
evolved,  it  is  because  of  these  transfer  pay- 
ments that  we  are  in  the  unfortunate  position 
where  the  people  who  spend  the  money  are 
not  the  ones  collecting  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  over  the  years, 
especially  the  good  years— as  one  who  has 
had  limited  political  experience  I  am  talking 
about  certainly  the  1960s  and  early  1970s 
—most  jurisdictions  dealt  with  various  prob- 
lems by  throwing  money  at  them.  Basically, 
municipalities  could  turn  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  provinces  could  turn  to  the  federal 
government.  My  concern  is  that  from  year 
to  year  we  just  pass  legislation  saying  that 
rate  will  be  so  many  percentage  points,  say 
44  per  cent,  when  in  fact  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  the  one  collecting  the  tax  and  is 
getting  the  abuse,  while  the  province  is 
getting  the  credit  for  spending  the  money 
on  whatever  its  priorities  happen  to  be.  The 
same  happens  at  the  municipal  level  as  well. 
I  know,  as  my  colleague  has  said,  that  this 
is  a  most  difficult  problem.  Because  of  the  way 
Confederation  has  evolved,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  most  of  the  taxing  powers. 
What  they  have  done  basically  is  they  have 
bought  their  way  into  provincial  jurisdictions; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  has  caused  some 
of  the  strain  that  exists  today  in  our  country, 
which  is  a  difficult  one  to  govern.  We  have 
a  situation  whereby— and  we've  had  an 
example  just  in  the  last  federal  budget— the 
federal  government  basically  has  bought  its 
way  into  provincial  jurisdictions  because  it 
had  the  money  and  was  prepared  to  spend 
that  money. 


I  appreciate  that  to  keep  the  country  to- 
gether, to  keep  some  minimum  standards 
in  a  country  like  ours,  it's  necessary  that  the 
senior  government  has  some  sort  of  flexi- 
bility for  transfer  payments  to  encourage  and 
enact  certain  programs.  But  when  one  looks 
back  at  the  way  the  federal  government  has 
got  involved  in  unemployment  insurance,  it 
has  bought  its  way  into  that  and  into  the 
area  of  health  and  education  and  now  into 
the  area  of  sales  tax.  The  problem  with  that 
is  that  when  the  inferior  level  of  govern- 
ment is  involved,  or  can't  afford  not  to  be 
involved,  then  the  federal  government 
changes  the  rules. 

Speaking,  I  suppose,  as  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  I  say  we've  got  to  get  back,  and 
I  would  hope  that  when  we're  discussing— 
and  the  process  will  be  slow— future  re- 
arrangements or  maybe  a  new  contract  for 
the  whole  of  this  country  we'll  keep  in  mind 
that  if  we're  serious  about  various  levels  of 
government,  federal,  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal that  there  be  that  principle,  that  if  they 
have  certain  responsibilities,  at  least  they 
have  the  taxing  power  necessary  to  fulfil 
those  responsibilities. 

That's  the  only  way  we'll  resolve  the 
problem  of  having  people  accountable  to 
the  electorate.  We  have  reached  the  point 
basically  that  we  see  in  the  voting  patterns 
at  the  municipal  level  where  nobody  votes 
or  a  small  percentage  of  people  vote.  The 
rate  of  voting  is  a  bit  higher  at  the  provincial 
level  and  is  much  higher  at  the  federal  level. 
The  public  is  aware  of  this.  In  some  areas 
it  really  doesn't  matter  that  much  because 
the  Treasurer  basically  dictates  what  hap- 
pens to  the  municipal  governments,  or  the 
Finance  minister  federally  can  seriously 
affect  the  whole  provisions  and  priorities  of 
the  provinces. 

Hopefully,  this  is  something  we'll  keep 
in  mind  when  we  talk  about  new  arrange- 
ments. If  we're  seriously  talking  about  re- 
sponsible government  at  various  levels— and 
basically  we've  evolved  into  a  situation 
where  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments have  a  role  to  play  then  taxing 
powers  and  accountability  will  have  to  be 
some  of  the  pillars  of  the  standards  that  these 
governments  will  require. 

Having  said  this,  I  add  that  obviously  this 
is  not  something  that  can  be  changed  over- 
night. It  makes  one  awfully  pessimistic  to  see 
that  when  it  comes  to  changing  certain  things 
like  powers,  we  haven't  even  repatriated  the 
constitution.  We  haven't  even  agreed  on  that. 
I  think  some  of  us  in  public  life  have  to 
speak  out  about  its  importance  and  how  that 
should  be  a  priority  to  be  looked  at.  I  think 
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it's  a  serious  strain  on  the  whole  govern- 
mental process  at  all  levels  to  be  constantly 
into  a  situation  where  one  doesn't  know  if 
the  senior  government  will  affect  one's 
priorities  from  one  year  to  the  next.  The 
elected  representatives  at  these  various  levels 
are  sometimes  but  a  facade  with  no  real 
powers.  Those  of  us  in  public  life  at  various 
levels  must  speak  out  on  these  things.  I 
clearly  have  the  feeling  fairly  often  that  the 
federal  government  feels  that  it's  sort  of 
God  Almighty  in  all  of  this  and  that  it 
knows  best. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just  the  leader. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  hasn't  started  with  the 
present  leader.  It's  existed  for  quite  some 
time.  I  just  look  at  the  way  the  provinces 
were  drawn  into  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. They  couldn't  afford  not  to  go  into  it. 
Yet  once  they  were  all  into  it,  then  the  rules 
of  the  game  were  changed.  That  seems  patent- 
ly unfair.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
must  concern  us  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
province  and  this  government  would  realize 
that,  and  that  these  would  be  some  of  the 
things  that  would  make  government  at  all 
levels  more  accountable  and  at  least  they 
would  have  the  taxing  powers  and  it  would 
allow  the  powers  to  be  shared  by  all  levels 
of  government  equitably.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  for  instance,  to  consider  the 
services  that  are  required  at  the  municipal 
level  their  responsibility,  considering  they  are 
so  close  to  the  people,  and  yet  the  provincial 
government  has  so  little  tax  room  or  power 
to  tax  to  fulfil  its  own  responsibility. 

Having  made  these  comments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  that  this  is  not  a  process  that  is 
going  to  happen  overnight.  Many  of  us  must 
speak  out  on  this  issue.  I  find,  frankly,  that 
over  the  years  the  federal  government  has 
abused  its  taxing  powers.  In  other  words,  it 
has  used  the  taxing  powers  to  get  powers  in 
various  provincial  areas  which  the  constitution 
did  not  intend  it  to  have.  I  am  saying  that 
over  a  period  of  time  this  creates  serious 
strains. 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  felt  that  only 
the  province  of  Quebec  was  taking  serious 
objection  to  the  encroachment  on  its  powers 
by  the  federal  government.  We  have  seen, 
as  the  years  evolved,  that  Quebec  is  basically 
only  a  few  years  ahead  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  that  the  other  provinces  are  getting 
on  the  bandwagon  and  are  taking  serious 
objection  to  the  encroachment  of  the  federal 
government  under  the  guise  of  good  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  criticizing  all  federal  pro- 
grams, because  certainly,  as  I  said  before,  we 
need  minimum  standards  across  this  province. 


I  think  the  good  life  of  this  country  should 
be  shared  by  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
has  been  an  abuse  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  sure  the  minister  had 
no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  debate  that  this 
harmless-looking  bill  would  stimulate.  I  must 
say  that  when  this  bill  was  introduced,  I  and 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain (Mr.  Charlton)  sought  some  advice  from 
the  officials  in  the  ministry  and  I  wish  to 
indicate  how  helpful  they  were  and  how 
much  we  appreciated  their  assistance. 

I  think  they  gained  from  the  experience  too. 
They  now  have  a  socialist  perspective  they 
didn't  have  before  and  I  expect  to  see  that 
perspective  in  all  future  legislation.  We  want 
the  minister  no  more  having  any  part,  having 
anything  to  do  with  legislation  which  the 
Treasurer  imposes  upon  him  which  is  regres- 
sive in  nature.  We  want  his  assurance  on 
this.  Otherwise  we  will  not  help  his  officials 
anymore,  they  will  have  to  flounder  on  their 
own.  I  think  that  would  make  the  minister's 
job  more  difficult,  being  a  new  minister.  I  say 
that  to  him  in  a  friendly  kind  of  way  as  a 
fellow  northerner,  and  I  hope  he  will  take 
my  advice. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  northerner  for  licence 
plates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  A  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Walker:  Beware,  beware. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  not  a  Trojan  horse. 
I  am  trying  to  do  what  1  can  to  help  the 
minister. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Resign  then. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  doesn't  know 
what  would  be  in  my  place  if  I  did. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Anything  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk— they  should  never  have  im- 
posed that  riding  name  on  him— referred  to 
the  desirability  of  an  income  tax  which  being 
the  best  kind  of  tax  and  how  at  one  time 
people  thought  that  should  be  the  only  taxa- 
tion in  the  land,  but  he  indicated  that  wasn't 
practical.  I  have  always  wondered  why  it  is 
not  practical. 

Mr.  Nixon :  It  doesn't  raise  enough  revenue. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  shouldn't  say— well  I'm 
not  still  wondering;  I  have  learned  over  the 
years  that  by  imposing  different  kinds  of 
taxes  you  lay  down  a  smoke-screen  so  that 
the  regressivity  of  all  other  taxes  is  hidden. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  all  taxes  that  are  not  geared  to 
income.  There  can  be  no  other  purpose  for 
them,  unless  of  course— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  A  wealth  tax. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  member  actually 
suggesting  a  wealth  tax? 

Mr.  Warner:  Now  you  are  talking. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Good,  good;  I  would  have 
no  trouble  endorsing  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  people  have  been  sitting 
pat  with  your  money  long  enough. 

Mr.  Warner:  Some  of  it  is  under  your 
chair. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  have  been  complaints 
that  the  federal  government  is  interfering  in 
provincial  rights  in  terms  of  taxation.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  saw  that  with 
the  most  recent  antics  of  the  federal  Minister 
of  Finance. 
[5:30] 

I  would  say  to  the  minister  that  I  was 
struck  by  one  part  of  the  bill,  at  the  very 
beginning,  where  it  talks  about  coming  back 
to  the  provision  from  last  year  and  in  which 
it  reinstates  the  level  at  44  per  cent  of  the 
federal  tax  base.  When  I  asked  them  about 
that,  they  said:  "Well,  it's  done  every  year." 
I  thought,  "Isn't  it  nice  that  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  is  so  conscientious  and  so  con- 
cerned about  the  principle  of  no  taxation 
without  legislation  that  he  doesn't  just  say 
that  it  is  44  per  cent  of  the  base  tax  rate 
and  then,  if  there  is  a  change,  bring  in 
legislation.  Oh  no,  even  if  there  is  no  change, 
he  brings  in  a  bill  which  reinstates  it  again 
for  that  year. 

"My  goodness,"  I  thought,  "such  a  highly 
principled  Minister  of  Revenue.  I  have  never 
seen  the  like."  Then  he  allows  the  Minister 
Of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  to  impose  an  OHIP  premium 
tax  without  coming  to  the  Legislature  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  allowed  it? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  the  minister  allowed 
it.  He  should  have  insisted— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  got  tough 
with  him. 

Mr.  Bradley:   He's  your  friend. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
should  have  said  to  the  Treasurer,  "You  are 
not  going  to  do  this  to  this  government," 
because  he  is  terribly  embarrassed  at  what 
the  Treasurer  has  done  to  him. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  know  he  is  the  boss, 
though.  Marie  Antoinette. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  has  laid  down  a  doc- 
trinaire, rigid,  ideological  tax  position  on  this 
government,  and  the  minister  has  to  live  with 
it.  That  is  wrong. 


About  three  weeks  ago  we  were  debating 
the  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  and  I 
think  the  minister  was  surprised  to  find  out 
that  with  expensive  cigars  there  was  actually 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tax  the  people 
would  pay  as  a  result  of  the  Treasurer's 
budget. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  know  who  smokes  cigars. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  truly  regressive 
legislation.  I  will  tell  the  minister  that,  after 
our  visit  to  talk  to  his  officials,  if  that  ever 
happens  again  the  minister  is  in  serious 
trouble  and  will  get  no  further  assistance 
from  us.  Don't  ever  again  let  the  Treasurer 
impose  a  regressive  tax  like  that  upon  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

We,  of  course,  will  support  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  does  continue  an  income 
tax  levy  against  the  federal  tax  payable.  We 
only  wish  that  the  Minister  of  Revenue  would 
be  consistent  and  ensure  that  all  revenues 
that  flow  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
of  Ontario  would  come  before  this  Legislature 
the  way  he  insists  the  income  tax  does  each 
year. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  Income  Tax 
Amendment  Act,  the  income  tax  in  particular, 
and  the  taxation  policies  of  this  government 
in  general. 

We  look  at  taxes  as  one  of  the  instruments 
by  which  the  government  raises  money,  but 
it  could  also  be  a  social  instrument;  it  could 
be  used  in  terms  of  trying  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  and,  shall  we  say,  some  of 
the  great  discrepancies  that  exist  in  our 
society  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  income 
going  to  people. 

If  we  look  at  the  policies  of  both  the 
federal  government  and  this  provincial  gov- 
ernment, we  find  that  they  haven't  done  the 
job.  If  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  income 
in  society  today,  either  in  Canada  or  in 
Ontario,  we  find  that— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  about  taxing  people 
with  yachts? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —the  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  at  the  bottom  are  getting  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  national  pie  and  the  people 
at  the  top  are  getting  about  42  to  44  per 
cent  of  the  national  pie.  The  only  difference, 
incidentally,  is  that  the  people  at  the  top 
are  getting  slightly  more  than  they  have  been 
getting  for  the  last  35  years.  If  taxation  was 
fair  or  reasonable  or  had  some  sort  of  social 
considerations  in  mind,  we  would  find  that 
there  would  be  these  kind  of  switches  or 
changes  happening  in  our  society  but,  in 
effect,  that  isn't  happening. 
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Another  point  that  concerns  me  about  the 
whole  method  of  collecting  taxes  is  the  many 
loopholes  that  still  exist  in  the  taxation  sys- 
tem. Maybe  the  federal  government  doesn't 
want  to  move  on  these  things— that's  their 
business— but  certainly  the  province  has  the 
opportunity  to  move.  The  province  can  move 
on  capital  gains.  It  can  move  on  succession 
duties.  It  can  certainly  eliminate  some  of  the 
many  loopholes  that  are  available  for  people 
in  terms  of  the  stock  options  they  take  where 
the  return  on  stocks  and  so  on  is  non-taxable, 
or  in  terms  of  the  credits,  which  can  go 
anywhere  from  $17,000  or  $18,000  to  $40,000. 
This  is  the  kind  of  income  that  should  be 
taxed. 

If  we  asked  the  fellow  in  the  plant  or 
anywhere  else,  or  the  civil  servant  who  has  a 
steady  paycheque  coming  in  and  hasn't  been 
fired  and  is  not  on  contract,  his  tax  is 
deducted.  He  has  to  pay  tax  on  his  income 
and  we  feel  that  the  same  situation  should 
apply  to  the  people  who  get  their  money 
from  investments. 

This  is  a  matter  this  government  has 
refused  to  move  on.  Yet  it's  available  to  the 
government  to  move  into  this  area,  and  of 
course  the  federal  government  has  this 
option.  They,  in  their  interest  to  protect 
their  friends,  are  not  prepared  to  move  there 
and  it's  quite  obvious  that  the  provincial 
Tories  are  not  prepared  to  move  in  this  area. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  the  evasion  of 
taxation.  The  federal  government  indicates 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  uncollected  taxes  or  taxes  that  have  been 
evaded.  They  don't  know  the  exact  figure.  I 
think  that  the  provincial  government  by  and 
large  depends  on  the  federal  government  to 
do  the  collection  and  this  government,  in 
effect,  takes  a  certain  percentage  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  they  are  failing  to  do 
the  job  at  the  senior  level  perhaps  we  should 
start  moving  in  this  area.  Maybe  we  should 
look  at  some  of  these  transactions  and  try  to 
see  that  the  taxes  are  collected. 

It  was  only  recently  pointed  out  that  after 
all  the  national  accounts  have  been  added— 
the  exports  and  the  imports  and  the  transfers 
and  so  on— there  is  somewhat  more  than  $3 
billion  of  Canadian  funds  overseas.  Some- 
how it  got  overseas  and  we  can't  really 
account  for  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  out  of 
this  $3  billion  there  would  be  a  possibility 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  tax  revenue 
that  should  accrue  to  the  people  of  this 
province  and  the  people  of  Canada.  Some- 
how it  slips  this  government's  system,  it 
slips  the  federal  system,  the  money  gets  out, 
it's  gone,  and  the  government  doesn't  have  a 
chance  to  get  its  slice  out  of  the  thing. 


The  people  who  take  advantage  of  this  are 
the  people  who  have  to  be  paying  the  taxes 
—who  are  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  if  we  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  that  taxation  should  be 
related  to  ability  to  pay. 

Recently  while  I  was  slumming  in  the 
Bahamas  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  a  couple  of  accountants  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  one  of  our  sojourns. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  wonder  how  much  left 
the  country? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  Bahamas  had  the  second  largest 
money-changing  banking  institution  in  the 
world,  after  London.  It  has  more  banks  than 
New  York  has.  They  also  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
travels  to  those  countries  or  changes  hands 
in  those  countries.  This  is  something  the 
minister  should  realize— and  he  probably  does 
realize  it— that  the  reason  the  money  is  there 
and  the  reason  it  changes  hands  in  those 
countries  is  that  it  is  a  way  to  evade  paying 
taxes.  That's  the  reason  it  is  there. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  money  can  be  laun- 
dered, some  may  be  whitewashed.  But  by 
and  large  it  is  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
evade  paying  taxes  to  their  own  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  eminently  fair,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  you  earn  your  money  in  this  country, 
if  you  take  advantage  of  the  resources  and 
the  people  and  everything  else  in  this  coun- 
try, then  the  most  moral  thing  you  could  do 
is  ensure  that  you  pay  your  share- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  By  vacationing  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —of  the  taxes  in  the 
country. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  ministry  and  the 
federal  ministry— and  I  have  very  little  faith 
in  them  up  there— start  to  look  very  seriously 
at  some  of  these  major  transactions  that  deal 
with  Ontario  firms,  Ontario  banks,  Ontario 
trust  companies.  The  minister  should  look 
at  those  firms  that  are  dealing  down  in  the 
Bahamas  for  purposes  of  tax  evasion.  I  think 
that  is  an  area  the  minister  should  try  and 
move  in  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
hon.  members  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
debate?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  the  members  in  sequence. 

The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
seemed  to  be  quite  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  province  is  not  accepting  its  fair 
share  of  responsibility,  or  blame,  for  col- 
lecting income  taxes— that  the  federal  people 
are  accepting   that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  was  kind  of  a  federalist 
speech. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  But  in  effect,  we  would 
need  a  very  large  bureaucracy  in  order  to 
set  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  collect 
income  tax  for  Ontario.  By  the  same  token, 
I  don't  really  believe  that  people  in  Ontario 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
paying  provincial  income  tax  because  the 
forms  explicitly  put  it  on  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  they  know  is  they  get 
a  provincial  rebate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  is  signed  by  someone 
in  Ottawa  by  the  way.  That  again  igoes 
against  the  member's  argument,  the  fact  that 
they  are  getting  a  rebate  and  getting  a 
cheque  from  Ottawa.  I  have  many  members 
of  this  House  saying,  "How  is  that  hap- 
pening? Why  are  we  not  getting  the  credit 
for  those  rebates?"  The  member  is  referring 
to  the  Ontario  property   tax  rebate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  say  to  them? 
That  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  they  collect  all  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  are  doing  our  very 
best  to  advise  the  people  in  Ontario  that 
there  are  property  tax  rebates  and  that  they 
are  coming  from  the  province.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  enough  information 
on  the  forms  we  are  using  today  to  indicate 
that  the  provincial  income  tax  is  figured 
separately  and  deducted  from  the  federal 
income  tax.  It  is  there  in  plain  print  for 
everyone  to  see. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  asked 
about  the  occupancy  cost  for  genuine  stu- 
dents. He  wanted  to  know  how  many  peo- 
ple are  in  the  situation  and  how  much  money 
was  lost  over  the  years.  We  would  estimate 
that  the  loss  might  be  around  $5,000.  It  is 
not  a  great  figure,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle  that  these  people  are  living  in 
residences  that  are  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers and  getting  the  same  property  tax 
rebates  as  the  rest  of  us  who  are  paying 
taxes  on  a  normal  rent.  We  just  feel  that 
this  is  an  unfair  situation  and  we  are  moving 
to  remove  that  situation  without  doing  any 
harm  at  all  to  the  students  who  also  live  in 
those  units.  There  is  no  change  as  far  as  the 
Ontario  tax  credits  and  the  students  are 
concerned. 

He  also  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
penalty  was  an  oversight  or  not  in  trie 
penalty  section  of  this  particular  bill.  The 
answer  to  that  simply  is  that  it  parallels  the 
federal  legislation.  It  is  not  an  oversight  but 
is  designed  to  eliminate  certain  potential 
abuses  that  have  existed  in  the  past.  For- 
merly, the  penalty  only  applied  to  unre- 
ported income  and  now  it  has  been  ex- 
tended.   I   am   sure   the   member   for   Brant- 


ford  would  be  glad  to  hear  that.  He  is  in 
favour  of  penalties. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  are  always  going  after 
the  crumbs,  you  never  go  after  the  big  guys. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  never  go  after  the  cake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  By  the  way  it  has  been 
up  to  now,  taxes  could  be  played  around 
with  the  overreporting  deductions.  The 
amendment  makes  the  penalty  apply  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  hit  the  little  guys, 
not  the  big  guys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We'll  get  around  to 
all  those  people  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  you  live  long  enough. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  don't  believe  in  im- 
mortality on  this  side. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  are  having  a  sort 
of  a  discussion  across  the  floor  here,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  on  addi- 
tional auditors  and  so  on  this  year,  in  order 
to  look  after  some  of  the  concerns  that  the 
member  for  Brantford  mentioned  in  his 
speech  today.  We  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  catching  up  with 
the  member,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  essentially  made  the  same  point  as  the 
member    for    Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  becoming  federal 
apologists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  reply  is  basically  the 
same.  I  must  say  that  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  seemed  to  imply  there  was  an  erosion  of 
our  tax  powers  by  the  federal  government.  I 
really  can't  agree  with  that  particular  philoso- 
phy. There  is  a  matter  of  good  co-operation 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  prov- 
ince as  far  as  income  tax  collectors  are  con- 
cerned. I  don't  see  us  as  losing  any  of  our 
taxing  authority  by  having  the  plan  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  government.  It  saves  the 
cost  of  setting  up  another  bureaucracy  to 
handle  a  very  complicated  system  of  taxation. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  I  see  it  as  a  matter 
of  cooperation.  I  don't  see  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  this  particular  field— I'm  talking 
now  about  income  tax— I  don't  see  the  federal 
government  as  trying  to  take  over  any  author- 
ity from  us  in  that  manner. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Roy:  I  didn't  say  you  were  losing 
taxing   powers.    I    say   you    are   losing   your 
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jurisdiction  to  set  your  own  priorities;  that  is 
what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Of  course,  when  it  comes 
to  income  tax  the  money  is  sent  back  to  the 
province  and  we  set  our  own  priorities  as  to 
how  the  money  is  spent. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  you  don't— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  your  priorities  are  per- 
verted; they  have  mixed  priorities. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  can't  do  what  you  want  in 
h?alth;  you  can't  do  what  you  want  in  educa- 
tion either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  dealing  now  with  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
and  I  say  in  this  particular  instance  we  can. 
I  agree  that  there  has  been  some  problems 
with  health,  I  agree  there  has  been  some 
problems  with  education,  but  that  isn't  the 
matter  of  this  particular  debate. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  that  I  thank  him  for  recognizing 
the  assistance  my  staff  gave  him.  I  hope  they 
were  helpful  to  him;  I'm  sure  they  were. 

He  again  talked  about  OHIP  premiums  and 
rented  them  to  income  tax,  which  I  find 
rather  difficult  to  do  in  this  particular  debate, 
so  I'm  not  going  to  go  any  further  than  that 
on  that  particular  submission. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  are  a  part  of  the 
cabinet  now,  Lome;  you  can't  evade  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  believe  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  suggested  that  I  had  the  power 
to  direct  the  Treasurer  as  to  how  he  should 
collect  the  taxes  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wish  you  did,  Lome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  know,  some  days  I 
would  like  to  have  that  power,  but  I  must  in- 
form the  member  that  I  really  don't  have  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  runs  rampant. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Assert  yourself. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Be  more  aggressive. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Treasurer  should  be 
brought  under  public  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Brant- 
ford  has  brought  up  the  points  that  he  has 
brought  up  many  times  in  the  House  and  in 
estimates.  Some  of  them  are  good  points, 
others  I  would  have  some  disagreement  with, 
because  of  our  different  philosophies  in  poli- 
tics I  guess.  However,  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  enforcement.  I  should  qualify 
that  by  saying  that  it's  not  to  scare  people  or 
to  give  any  indication  that  there  will  be  any 


harassment,  but  it  will  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner  and  we  are  prepared,  to  do  that. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  also  given  third  reading  on 
motion. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Does  the  minister  have  an 
opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Wait.  He  has  an  opening 
statement.  Where  do  you  think  you  are  going 
tonight! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
opening  statement. 

This  bill  includes  several  important  amend- 
ments, arising  out  of  the  1978  Ontario  budget 
again.  Two  important  changes  are  being  made 
to  corporation  taxes  levied  under  the  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act,  1972,  which  will  affect  the 
capital  taxes  payable  by  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations and  the  premium  taxes  payable  by 
insurance  companies. 

First,  loan  and  trust  companies  which  oper- 
ate in  Ontario  will  pay  capital  tax  on  the 
same  basis  as  chartered  banks.  Significant 
changes  are  being  made  to  the  calculation 
of  taxable  capital.  For  example,  secured  and 
other  indebtedness  will  be  excluded  from 
their  taxable  capital  and  allowance  for  in- 
vestments held  by  these  corporations  will  no 
longer  be  deductible. 

The  capital  tax  will  be  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  as  banks,  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
this  rate  being  twice  the  present  rate  payable 
by  loan  and  trust  corporations. 

'Secondly,  the  rate  of  premium  tax  payable 
by  insurance  corporations  on  life  insurance, 
accident  and  sickness  insurance  will  be  re- 
duced from  three  per  cent  to  two  per  cent. 
The  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  will  relieve  the 
disadvantages  suffered  by  Ontario-based  in- 
surance corporations  which  sell  life  insurance 
and  sickness  and  accident  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  caused  by  the  1976  increase  in 
the  rate  of  premium  tax  to  the  present  three 
per  cent. 

This  bill  changes  the  method  of  calculation 
on  the  due  dates  of  tax  instalments  payable 
by  corporations  whose  estimated  tax  liabili- 
ties are  $2,000  or  more.  The  present  treat- 
ment requiring  the  payment  of  taxes  in  six 
bi-monthly  payments  due  on  the  15th  of  the 
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month,  will  be  changed  to  12  monthly  pay- 
ments due  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 
This  change,  which  is  effective  for  corpora- 
tions whose  fiscal  year  commences  on  or  be- 
fore July  1,  1978,  adopts  the  treatment  under 
the  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada. 

The  program  of  tax  simplification  which 
began  last  fall  is  continued  in  this  bill. 
Several  refinements  are  being  made  in  this 
program.  The  foremost  of  these  refinements 
is  the  paralleling  of  the  federal  income  tax 
treatment  of  government  assistance;  for  ex- 
ample, grants,  subsidies,  forgivable  loans  and 
tax  credits  received  by  corporations  as  incen- 
tives for  purchasing  depreciable  and  other 
capital  assets,  or  for  incurring  deductible  ex- 
penses such  as  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment expenses. 

The  deductions  allowed  for  income  tax 
purposes  for  the  cost  of  depreciable  and  other 
capital  assets  acquired  and  for  scientific  re- 
search and  development  expenses  incurred 
after  March  7,  1978,  will  be  calculated  on  a 
net  cost  basis.  As  a  part  of  the  tax  simpli- 
fication, this  tax  also  parallels  the  federal 
changes  in  the  taxation  of  insurance  com- 
panies. In  particular,  Ontario  is  adopting  the 
federal  method  for  calculating  policy  reserves 
of  insurance  companies  so  that  they  will  more 
realistically  reflect  the  companies'  experience 
and  is  adopting  rules  which  both  simplify 
and  refine  the  income  tax  calculation  of  multi- 
national life  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Very  good,  Lome,  nice,  just 
like  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Do  you  understand  all 
that?  The  bill  also  parallels  the  federal 
changes  in  the  taxation  of  income  received 
by  corporations  as  holders  of  life  insurance 
policies.  These  corporations  will  be  taxed  on 
the  investment  income  which  has  been  earned 
on  life  insurance  policies  when  these  policies 
mature  or  are  cancelled  or  when  policy  loans 
are  received.  The  changes  effecting  life  in- 
surance companies  will  increase  provincial 
revenues  from  that  sector.  These  changes, 
which  apply  to  taxation  years  of  insurance 
corporations  ending  after  1977,  will  serve  to 
bring  Ontario's  corporations  income  tax  even 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  income  tax 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act,  1972,  and  to  support  the  bill 
in  principle.  The  corporations  tax  is  the  third 
highest  revenue-producing  tax  in  Ontario.  It 
follows  the  personal  income  tax  and  retail 
sales  tax. 

Many  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
bill   are  either   to   clarify  the   application   of 


certain  sections  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  of 
Canada  or  to  parallel  provincial  legislation 
with  the  recent  amendments  to  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  the  federal  Income  Tax 
Act.  Ontario  presently  administers  its  own 
provincial  corporation  tax.  Quebec  is  the  only 
other  province  continuing  in  this  practice. 
The  remaining  provinces  permit  the  federal 
government  to  administer  the  corporate  tax 
by  applying  a  corporate  rate  legislated  by 
each  province. 

A  similar  procedure  is  now  being  used  as 
it  relates  to  this  province's  provincial  income 
tax.  This  practice  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
province  by  having  one  tax  collector,  which 
is  the  federal  government.  The  tax  portion 
collected  through  this  agreement  is  returned 
to  the  province  and  as  my  colleague  has  men- 
tioned, that  reflects  the  responsibility  upon 
the  federal  government  in  the  sense  that  the 
province  reaps  the  benefit  but  is  not  being 
criticized  for  the  taxing  policy. 

The  bill  presently  being  debated  and  pre- 
vious amendments  to  the  province's  corpora- 
tions tax  follows  the  ministry's  new  policy  to 
parallel  or  align  this  corporations  tax  to  the 
federal  corporate  income  tax  and  we,  as 
members  in  the  opposition,  support  this  prin- 
cipal tax  change  and  the  important  move  by 
the  ministry  in  bringing  forth  these  amend- 
ments. 

Many  small  businessmen  I  have  contacted 
concerning  the  government's  taxation  policies 
are  in  agreement  with  any  measures  that  will 
simplify  the  Corporations  Tax  Act  and  I  can 
inform  the  minister  that  small  and  large  cor- 
porations are  looking  for  further  significant 
simplification  of  the  amending  procedures. 
The  present  taxing  policy  requires  some 
standardization  or  revised  guidelines  to 
assist  the  small  business  owners  or  operators 
in  Ontario  in  the  preparation  of  their  tax 
assessment. 

Too  often  the  federal  internal  revenue 
officers  do  have  independent  views  on  the 
intent  or  the  interpretation  of  the  tax  laws 
or  the  regulations,  and  a  number  of  small 
business  owners  are  informed  that  so-and- 
so  procedure  should  be  followed  as  it  relates 
to  the  inventory  of  their  business.  The  owner, 
along  with  the  accountant,  will  accept  the 
advice;  he  files  his  tax  assessment  upon  this 
expert  advice  and  is  pleased  that  his  tax 
assessment  for  that  year  has  been  approved. 
Some  two  years  later,  that  small  business 
operator  has  visitors  from  the  federal  revenue 
office  informing  him  that  an  incorrect  filing 
has  occurred  and  his  tax  filing  assessment  is 
up  for  review.  I  can  inform  the  ministry  that 
in  this  circumstance  the  small  business  owner 
and  accountant  are  going  through  a  traumatic 
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experience,  and  a  time-consuming  and  costly 
experience,  because  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Much  of  this  fault  can  be  related  to  the 
two  taxing  bodies.  There  still  is  some  diffi- 
culty that  small  businesses  or  corporations 
have  to  contend  with  in  their  assessment, 
particularly  in  the  area  involving  the  cor- 
poration business  tax,  federally  and  provin- 
cially. 

The  amendments  to  this  bill  are  signifi- 
cant, and  the  parties  who  have  the  most 
interest  in  the  amendments  no  doubt  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Ontario 
government  considers  adopting  fully  the 
paralleling  of  provincial  corporations  tax  in 
line  with  the  federal  corporate  tax. 

The  minister  has  indicated  there  will  be 
some  major  tax  changes  to  hit  certain  busi- 
ness sectors  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  this 
relates  to  trust  companies  being  taxed  the 
same  as  the  banks.  I  was  wondering,  in  some 
of  the  tax  changes  that  are  proposed  in  the 
bill,  what  are  the  estimated  benefits  which 
will  be  derived  from  these  tax  changes?  Just 
how  much  revenue  can  the  province  expect 
in  these  tax  changes? 

Mr.  Charlton:  I,  too,  rise  to  speak  to  Bill 
28.  I  would  think  that  on  second  reading  we 
will  support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  although 
we  have  some  reservations  about  a  couple  of 
sections  and  some  questions  about  a  couple 
of  others. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  perhaps  cor- 
recting the  member  for  Erie  in  saying  that  the 
Corporations  Tax  Act  is  not  the  third-highest 
revenue  generator  in  this  province  anymore, 
and  that  in  fact  it  falls  fourth,  behind  OHIP. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Their  highest  source  of  tax; 
it's  a  health  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I've  decided  to  agree  that 
OHIP  is  not  a  health  tax. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Oh,  it  certainly  is  a  health 
tax. 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  generally  does  three 
things  on  three  different  fronts.  It  deals  with 
a  number  of  oversights  or  omissions  from 
Bill  88,  which  we  dealt  with  last  fall,  which 
was  intended  to  parallel  the  provincial  legis- 
lation to  the  federal  legislation,  except  where 
we  specifically  set  out  a  difference. 


Secondly,  there  are  a  number  of  sections 
of  this  bill  which  attempt  to  differ  from 
federal  legislation;  and  thirdly,  we  have  the 
case  of  implementing  budget  policy. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  falls  into  the  first 
category  of  clearing  up  oversights  from  Bill 
88.  Section  1(1)  adds  a  reference  to  section 
248  of  the  federal  Act.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  to  this  section  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  reference  that  was  there  previously 
to  section  138  of  the  federal  bill  was  a  refer- 
ence to  a  section  of  definitions  that  really 
weren't  very  complete  and  really  weren't 
the  appropriate  definitions  to  refer  to.  So 
we  had  to  add  this  section  248  so  that  we 
now  in  fact  have  some  meaningful  and 
relevant  definitions.  It  is  good  that  we  can 
clean  up  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Section  1(2)  changes  the  word  "sections"  to 
the  word  "provisions."  It  broadens  the  scope 
of  that  particular  section  and  includes  sec- 
tions and  subsections  and  subdivisions  and 
divisions.  It  seems  to  be  a  rather  easy  way 
of  covering  whatever  one  might  happen  to 
forget  to  specifically  mention  or  amend  from 
time  to  time. 

[6:00] 

Section  4  of  the  bill  brings  the  provincial 
statutes  into  line  with  the  federal  statutes. 
This  is  the  section  the  minister  referred  to 
where  we're  bringing  any  governmental 
assistance  in  the  form  of  tax  credits  and 
grants,  et  cetera,  into  a  new  perspective  in 
the  tax  structure  so  they  will  be  deducted 
from  capital  cost  allowances  and  so  on.  Sec- 
tion 5  deals  with  the  same  thing  in  terms  of 
capital  gains. 

It  seems  obvious  to  us,  as  a  result  of  some 
of  these  changes  it  has  made  in  some  sections 
—and  the  member  for  Erie  referred  to  it— 
the  government  must  have  some  goal  in  mind, 
must  have  some  plan  and  must  have  some- 
thing that  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  We  would 
ask  the  minister  if  he  could  tell  us  what 
kmds  of  studies  have  been  done,  what's 
the  intended  goal,  how  many  dollars  of  addi- 
tional taxes  will  these  sections  generate  and 
what  will  be  the  overall  effect  of  sections 
4  and  5? 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Charlton,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:02  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

(concluded) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
second  reading  of  Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Corporation  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  try  and  pick 
up  where  I  left  off. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  was  one  of  the  sections 
that  those  of  us  in  our  caucus  are  a  little  bit 
concerned  about.  This  section  would  appear  to 
weaken  the  provisions  that  a  corporation  has 
to  reside  in  Canada  to  be  eligible  for  tax 
deferrals.  This  change  obviously  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  are  due  and  pay- 
able under  this  particular  section  of  the  Act. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  many  companies 
that  this  particular  change  will  affect  and  how 
many  tax  dollars  are  involved  in  this  change? 

We  are  not  exactly  sure  what  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  accomplish  with  this  par- 
ticular provision.  Obviously  the  government 
must  have  some  kind  of  study  that  they  have 
done  showing  something  and  they  must  have 
some  goal  in  mind.  We  would  certainly  like 
to  know  before  we  vote  on  third  reading  as  to 
exactly  what  this  provision  is  intended  to 
accomplish  and  how  much  is  involved. 

Section  8  is  the  other  section  about  which 
our  caucus  is  somewhat  bothered.  This  section 
establishes  a  difference  with  the  federal  Act; 
and  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  for  the  most 
part,  after  Bill  88  last  fall  and  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  we  are  trying  to  parallel 
the  federal  legislation  but  here  we  have  a 
difference. 

In  the  discussions  with  the  ministry  staff, 
myself  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Laughren)  were  told  that  this  section  deals 
with  the  whole  question  of  write-offs  of  the 
cost  of  investment  resource  properties,  and 
conversely  the  inclusion  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  resource  properties  all  in  one  year. 
This  section  specifically  refers  to  the  case  of 
partnerships. 

We  understand  that  the  other  areas  of  the 
business  sector,  the  corporate  sector  and  so  on 
are  already  protected  by  this  land  of  provi- 
sion. However,  we  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
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practice  of  write-off  in  one  year  on  general 
principle.  Again,  we  would  like  to  know  just 
exactly  what  it  is  the  government  is  trying  to 
accomplish  by  this  particular  move,  by  making 
the  Ontario  legislation  different  from  that  of 
the  federal  government.  So  perhaps  the  min- 
ister, in  his  response,  can  go  through  the 
rationale  for  this  and  let  us  know  just  why 
we  are  making  this  difference  with  the  federal 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Section  8. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  will  change  the  status 
of  trust  and  loan  companies  and  put  those 
companies  on  the  same  basis  as  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  capital  tax  on  invested 
capital.  In  the  past  banks  have  been  dealt 
with  at  a  higher  rate  and  it  would  seem  to  us 
appropriate  that  this  move  happen  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Here  comes  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells). 

Mr.  Roy:  And  the  former  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Davis). 

An  hon.  member:  I  don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  To  what  do  we  owe  this 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Again,  the  government  has 
not  made  it  clear  in  any  way  exactly  how  this 
change  is  going  to  affect  the  companies  in- 
volved. Again,  I  ask  if  the  minister  could 
please  inform  us  exactly  what  studies  the 
government  has  done  and  what  those  studies 
show  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  trust  com- 
panies and  the  loan  companies,  and  as  well 
what  this  will  mean  in  additional  taxes  to  the 
province,  so  that  we  can  weigh  the  benefits 
of  this  particular  move. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  reduces  premium 
taxes  for  insurance  corporations  on  life  and 
accident  policies  from  three  per  cent  to  two 
per  cent.  The  statement  in  the  budget  implied 
that  this  was  to  assist  Canadian  insurance 
companies  in  selling  abroad,  specifically,  I 
assume,  in  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  assisting  Canadian  companies  in 
this  particular  way;  but,  again,  it  seems  to  us 
that  although  the  government  has  presented 
us  with  a  budget  and  a  number  of  tax  changes 
in  this  budget,  there  has  been  very  little 
specific  rationale  presented  in  the  way  of 
exactly   what   the   benefits   are    and   exactly 
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what  the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince are.  We  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
the  government  feels  is  its  goal,  what  it  is 
going  to  accomplish  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  how  much  this  move  is  really 
going  to  benefit  their  competitivenes  in 
foreign  markets. 

In  summing  up,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  we 
are  going  to  support  this  bill  in  principle  on 
second  reading.  We  would  like  some  of  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  we 
have  asked  before  we  deal  with  it  clause  by 
clause.  We  feel  quite  strongly  that  although 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is  seriously 
objectionable,  except  the  two  sections  6  and 
8  that  I  mentioned,  in  order  for  us  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  and  legislators  with  a 
responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince to  decide,  it  would  be  useful  for  us  if 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  benefits 
of  these  moves  in  terms  of  their  benefits  to 
the  companies  involved  and  the  losses  in  tax 
dollars;  or  conversely  the  detrimental  effect 
on  the  companies  involved  and  gains  in  terms 
of  tax  dollars,  so  that  we  can  weigh  those  two 
sides  in  determining  just  exactly  what  the  real 
benefits  of  this  particular  bill  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take 
an  undue  period  of  time  in  the  discussion 
of  these  amendments  to  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  large 
numbers  of  people  in  our  galleries  tonight 
are  here  so  that  they  can  hear  the  debate 
on  the  body-rub  legislation  that  will  be  in- 
troduced in  a  few  moments.  The  only  other 
reason  they  might  be  here  is  that  they  have 
heard  that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry)  has  returned  from  his  onerous  duties 
over  the  last  few  weeks  and  they  are  per- 
haps looking  forward  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Along  with  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy). 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  I  look  around  the  mem- 
bership here  tonight,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  galleries  are  crowded  by  virtue 
of  the  attendance  of  a  specific  member.  I 
am  trying  in  my  own  mind  to  decide  who 
is  here  who  is  not  usually  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  I  presume  they  must  all  be 
from  Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wish  I  were  so  for- 
tunate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Either  that  or  Scarborough 
North.  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to 
determine  just  what. 

Mr.  Warner:  Certainly  not  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere. 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  want  to  say  just  before 
this  bill  is  carried— and  we  certainly  are  sup- 
porting it;  as  my  colleague  from  Erie  has 
indicated  it  is  essenitally  a  routine  bill—how 
for  so  many  years  various  Ministers  of  Rev- 
enue, and  the  Treasurer  before  we  had  a 
Ministry  of  Revenue,  have  brought  forward 
legislation  indicating  the  attempts  by  the 
Treasury,  or  in  this  instance  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue,  to  bring  our  legislation  into  an 
even  closer  parallel  with  the  federal  legisla- 
tion. They  have  tried  and  tried,  and  we  are 
getting  very  close  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt. 

In  this  instance,  unlike  the  one  'on  the 
personal  income  tax,  we  do  have  a  collec- 
tion responsibility  here.  In  personal  income 
tax  the  federal  jurisdiction  collects  all  the 
money  and  takes  all  the  political  blame,  and 
then  sends  back  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
so  that  the  government  here  can  build 
schools  and  build  roads  and  develop  the 
north  and  get  all  of  the  credit  without  the 
blame  for  collecting  the  tax.  The  only  way 
the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  know 
that  the  provincial  government  is  Connected 
with  the  personal  income  tax  is  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  now  insists  on  including 
a  form  which  says  we  are  going  to  give  you 
money  back  to  help  you  pay  for  your  ac- 
commodation or  to  compensate  for  your  old 
age  or  to  assist  the  farmers  in  certain  in- 
adequate ways. 

So  the  federal  people  have  the  blame  to 
collect  all  the  money  and  our  friends  across 
the  way  send  out  cheques,  together  with  a 
little  note  of  criticism  associated  with  the 
federal  initiative.  It  really  is  most  unfair. 
But  in  this  instance,  I  have  a  feeling  there 
will  be  a  second  amendment  to  this  bill 
brought  forward  within  a  few  days,  because 
members  are  aware  of  the  excellent  package 
presented  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  by  my 
colleague,  the  leader,  which  will  try  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  present  government 
on  the  unacceptable  37.5  per  cent  increase 
in  OHIP  fees. 

Many  people  in  the  province  don't  have 
to  pay  it.  People  over  65  don't  have  to  pay 
those  fees,  and  it  is  very  proper  that  they 
should  n>ot.  Certain  others,  such  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  don't  have  to  pay 
those  fees  either;  but  we  know  that  a  large 
section  of  the  population  are  billed  directly 
and  must  send  in  their  cheques  four  times 
a  year,  and  we  feel  the  tremendous  increase 
associated  with  the  OHIP  fees  cannot  be 
permitted  to  go  forward. 

■I  saw  in  the  Globe  this  morning  and  in 
the  Star  this  afternoon  an  indication  that  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  was  perhaps 
changing  his  mind.  But  I  am  sure  that  once 
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he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry— and 
we  haven't  had  four  front-benchers  here  in 
the  evening  since  Christmas,  I  would  say, 
at  the  least— But  I  have  a  feeling— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  None  of  us  was  here  at 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   Christmas  of  1976. 

Mr.   Nixon:   That  was  last  Christmas. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bette,  it  is  all  the  heavyweights. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
Income  Tax  Act  which  will,  in  fact,  raise 
the  corporation  taxes  in  this  province  by  a 
half  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Liberal  package.  In  this  way  we  are 
going  to  combine  that  with  revenues  from 
Wintario  and  certain  other  selected  sources 
so  that  the  people  in  this  province  will  not 
be  oppressed  by  this  terrible  37.5  per  cent 
increase  which  the  Treasurer  has  been  trying 
to  jam  down  our  throats. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  when  the  Treasurer 
sees  the  package  we  have  put  forward  he 
will  strike  his  brow  and  say,  "Why  the  devil 
didn't  I  think  of  that?"  He  will  be  coming 
forward  with  the  amendments,  with  the 
changes  which  are  going  to  moderate  and 
mitigate  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  he  should  speak  of  what  is  in 
the  bill  not  what  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right,  right.  So  having  to  do 
with  the  Corporations  Tax  Act,  I  certainly 
applaud  the  government  in  trying  to  bring 
it  more  nearly  into  parallel  with  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  so  that  the  corporation  tax  base 
should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  But 
the  government  here  has  really  lost  any 
freedom  of  action  it  might  have  had  to  use 
the  personal  income  tax  by  way  of  reduc- 
tion as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  many 
days  are  past  we  would  trust  that  there  will 
be  an  amendment  to  this  Act  before  us; 
because  the  alternatives  are  clear,  that  if 
such  changes  are  not  placed  before  us  we 
will  have  to  govern  ourselves  accordingly 
and  the  minister,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  others  certainly  know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  Liberal  Party  on  using 
Wintario  for  OH  IP.  Perhaps  they  would 
invite  Jean  Drapeau  to  come  and  visit  us  and 
perhaps  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  Liberal 
Party  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had 
such  a  spectacular  record  of  success  in  oper- 
ating projects  under  the  lottery  system. 

Mr.  Roy:  Didn't  think  you  noticed. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Oh  yes,  we  notice  those 
sorts  of  things. 

The  reason  I  want  to  talk  about  this  bill 
is  to  stress  the  tender  loving  care  that  is 
extended  by  the  Tories  to  the  corporations. 
Three-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  that's  what  I 
call  a  beautiful  tax  rate. 

Mr.  Worton:  Are  you  going  to  vote  for 
it,  Mac? 

[8:15] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  extend  the  same  level  of  taxation  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Unfortun- 
ately, there  are  certain  people  who  have  to 
pay  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent.  In  this 
case,  it's  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent.  And  who 
are  we  extending  this  rather  beautiful  treat- 
ment to?  We  extend  it  to  the  banks  and  to 
the  mortgage  companies.  And  what  is  their 
record  of  accomplishment,  what  is  their 
record  in  the  last  few  years  when  we  have 
had  other  industries  operating  at  a  loss? 
When  we  have  cutbacks  in  wages?  When 
we  have  the  wage  earner  limited  to  eight 
per  cent  or  six  per  cent  or  6.8  or  6.4,  most 
of  these  companies  have  had  a  steady  profit 
of  11,  12,  15,  17  and  30  per  cent  during  this 
period  of  time.  Yet  here,  in  gratitude  to  its 
cohorts,  the  government  has  sent  them  this 
tax  rate.  Three-fifths  of  one  per  cent. 

I  want  to  stress  that  again.  It's  a  beautiful 
figure.  It's  something  that  we  should  point 
out  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  saying  just 
exactly  who  pays  and  who  doesn't  pay  in 
our  economy. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  provide 
the  mortgages  for  the  majority  of  the  home 
buyers  in  Ontario.  These  are  the  same  people 
who  are  charging  10,  11,  12,  15  per  cent 
for  mortgages,  which  results  in  many  people 
having  difficulties  trying  to  meet  their  mort- 
gage payments.  It  results,  in  many  cases,  in 
broken  homes  as  a  result  of  financial  squab- 
bles within  the  family  when  they  cannot  meet 
their  mortgage  payments.  And  if  you  should 
look  at  the  back  pages  of  the  newspapers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  see  the  sheriff's  sales 
by  auction  of  homes  in  which  people  invested 
their  time,  their  money,  their  down  payments 
and  their  hopes.  They  are  gone  by  the  board 
because  they  had  to  pay  11  per  cent,  12 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent  and  so  on. 

It's  amazing,  the  fact  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
corporation  tax. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Absolutely,  it  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  corporation  tax.  We  are  talking 
about  the  treatment  the  corporations  receive 
and  they  don't  receive. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Not  on  this  bill  you  won't, 
[t's  Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Roy:  Surely  our  critic  was  right  on 
throughout  his  remarks.  You  should  try  to  do 
the  same. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  point  is,  the  govern- 
ment has  permitted  the  corporations,  the 
trust  companies,  the  banks— and  for  your 
benefit,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with 
banks  and  trust  companies,  you  should  read 
the  bill  and  understand  these  things. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:   Shame,  shame. 

Mr.   Roy:   Shame.  He  has  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   He  has?  We  are  dealing 

with  these  companies- 
Mr.    Speaker:    That's    not    what    you    were 

dealing  with  two  minutes   ago. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  are  the  ones  who 
provide  the  mortgages  that  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
work  in  the  same  money  market  as  the 
American  institutions  do,  we  borrow  on  the 
same  money  market.  The  same  corporations 
work  in  many  cases  across  the  line  and  they 
are  able  to  provide  mortgages  at  8V2  and 
perhaps  8*4  per  cent  in  the  other  money 
market.  Why  can't  we  do  it  here  in  Canada? 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
government  can  control,  when  it  brings  in 
corporation  legislation,  if  it  used  the  legisla- 
tive powers  that  are  available  to  it.  The 
government  should  be  using  its  tax  system 
to  ensure  that  it  gives  a  break  to  the  con- 
sumer right  here  in  Ontario,  and  it  doesn't 
do  it.  When  the  government  doesn't  give 
them  a  break  and  they  have  to  pay  through 
the  nose,  it  means  that  they  can't  buy  fridges, 
they  can't  buy  stoves,  they  can't  buy  furni- 
ture. It  means  also  that  there  are  people  who 
produce  these  things  who  are  out  of  work  or 
unemployed. 

Then  what  happens  to  this  money?  We 
read  in  the  papers  that  it's  going  to  the 
United  States;  it's  going  to  South  America  or 
South  Africa;  it's  going  to  Chile;  it  is  going 
to  various  other  places.  It  creates  jobs  over 
there   and   it   creates   unemployment  here. 

If  the  government  had  a  coherent  policy 
of  taxation  in  this  province,  if  it  used  the 
tax  system  as  a  carrot-on-a  stick  vehicle,  as  a 
method  of  trying  to  persuade,  or  coerce  in 
some  cases,  it  would  probably  lessen  a  lot  of 
these  problems,  it  would  ensure  that  the 
Canadian  dollar  would  remain  a  little  more 
stable  than  it  is  right  now  instead  of  sinking 
in   relation  to  other   currencies. 


But  the  government  doesn't  do  that,  it 
Ignores  it.  It  doesn't  look  at  taxation  as  an 
economic  tool  that  is  available  to  the  govern- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  this  province, 
and  consequently  everybody  suffers  as  a 
result  of  that. 

I'd  like  also  to  point  out  that  through  his 
ministry  and  through  his  legislation  the 
minister  could  ensure  that  there  is  some  com- 
petition in  a  mortgage  field  these  days.  Again, 
he  is  dealing  with  trust  companies  and  banks, 
but  there  is  no  competition.  He's  not  even 
prepared  to  open  up  the  Ontario  Savings 
Bank  by  bringing  in  legislation  that  will  give 
it  power  to  enter  into  the  mortgage  market. 
On  the  only  vehicle  the  government  had,  the 
Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation,  it  hung  up 
the  McTamney  sign  and  is  pawning  off  the 
mortgages  right  now,  it's  selling  them  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that;  and  neither  does  this  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No,  he  hasn't?  That's  his 
ministry;  it's  part  of  the  Treasurer's  and  part 
of  Revenue's;  and  that's  exactly  what  the 
government  is  doing. 

Therefore,  reluctantly,  in  principle  we'll 
support  the  idea,  because  we  have  to  raise 
taxes.  We  have  to  get  the  money  and  the 
corporate  sector  is  one  source  of  raising  the 
money,  but  in  terms  of  bringing  in  effective, 
useful  legislation,  this  is  not  that  kind  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Warner:  Before  I  begin,  I  certainly 
wish  to  pass  along  a  few  personal  comments 
to  the  new  Minister  of  Revenue.  I  appre- 
ciate the  appointment  that  he  received.  It 
certainly  is  an  improvement  over  past  per- 
formances. If  nothing  else,  he's  an  approach- 
able minister  and  someone  with  whom  oppo- 
sition members  can  correspond.  That  is  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  previous  minister. 

I  have  a  couple  of  concerns  as  they  relate 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  As  I  understand 
the  bill,  it  is  in  keeping  with  some  of  the 
federal  legislation.  It's  paralleling  some  of 
the  federal  tax  legislation,  and  that  bothers 
me  very  much. 

I  wish  to  relate  it  back  to  section  6  in 
particular,  which  I  find  the  most  troublesome 
section  of  the  bill.  Quite  frankly,  I  take  it 
that  section  6  may  very  well  be  in  keeping 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  general  principle 
of  tax  legislation  for  the  federal  government, 
and  that  is  part  of  a  buy-Canada  policy  and 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

I  think  it's  quite  evident  to  the  members 
of  this  assembly,  and  likely  to  the  minister, 
that  federal  tax  policies  have  always  been 
in  favour  of  foreign  domination  of  our 
economy.   They've   always  benefited  particu- 
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larly,  those  American  investors  who  wished 
to  come  in  to  buy  Canada  and  control  it. 
That  is  why  I  bring  up  section  6  of  the  bill, 
on  which  I  have  some  reservations.  As  I  read 
the  explanatory  notes  for  section  6,  it  in- 
dicates that  a  corporation  will  now  be  able 
to  claim  the  reserve  if  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  disposition  and  all  times  in  the  sub- 
sequent years  it  had  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Canada,  even  if  it  was  not  resident 
in  Canada. 

Previously,  as  the  minister  knows,  this  was 
not  allowed.  I  see  that  as  an  erosion  on  a 
requirement  that  if  one  is  going  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Canada  one  should  be  resident  in 
Canada.  I  see  it  as  an  erosion  because  I  think 
the  government  should  be  doing  the  opposite 
kind  of  thing,  that  is  that  whatever  tax 
measures  it  cares  to  impose  they  should  be  in 
support  of  Canadian  business  and  not  in  sup- 
port of  American  business. 

I'm  quite  willing  to  admit,  as  I  always  am 
and  as  the  minister  knows,  that  if  I'm  in 
error  I'm  ready  to  be  corrected;  but  my 
reading  of  section  6  and  the  explanatory 
notes  tells  me  that  it  isn't  a  protection  for  a 
Canadian  investment  at  all  but  a  further 
concession  to  American  companies.  That 
bothers  me. 

Maybe  that's  why  it's  been  stated  that  this 
legislation  is  simply  paralleling  federal  tax 
legislation  that  has  been  brought  in.  As  the 
minister  knows,  and  would  probably  like  to 
say  when  he  gets  a  chance  to  stand  in  his 
place,  federal  tax  legislation  has  been  very 
much  to  the  benefit  of  American  corporations. 
They  have  enjoyed,  over  the  years,  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  not  only  investing  in 
Canada  but  being  able  to  get  public  funds 
to  support  them  while  profits  drain  out  of 
this  country  to  the  United  States.  Then,  of 
course,  when  tough  economic  times  descend 
upon  us,  they  withdraw  the  resources.  I 
would  think  the  minister  would  be  very  upset 
about  that  and  would  want  to  make  sure  in 
his  legislation,  when  he  amends  the  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act,  that  he  would  provide 
some  preferential  treatment  for  Canadian 
business,  either  private  or  public,  and  that  he 
would  not  want  to  provide  any  further  loop- 
holes to  the  American  corporations. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  his  comments. 
Perhaps  he  can  allay  my  fears  and,  I  assume, 
the  fears  of  other  members  of  this  assembly 
about  the  explanatory  notes  provided  for 
section  6.  If  I  am  correct,  then  perhaps  the 
minister  would  very  seriously  consider  amend- 
ing the  section  so  as  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  Canadians  and  to  provide  that 
there    isn't    an    exemption    for    any    foreign 


source   of   capital   which   is  not  resident   in 
Ontario. 

Those  are  the  only  comments  I  have  to 
make  at  this  time.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  bill  intrigues  me  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  moves  so  quickly  to  cater 
to  the  federal  legislation.  There  are  ques- 
tions about  the  bill  that  really  bother  me. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  I  understand 
very  clearly,  at  least  in  my  mind.  I  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  it  reduces  the  depre- 
ciation allowance— I  believe  the  minister  calls 
it  capital  cost  allowance— by  the  amount  of 
the  tax  credit  that  is  claimed  by  the  corpora- 
tion. I  understand  that  it  prevents  one  cor- 
poration from  charging  off  the  exploration 
and  development  costs  of  another  company, 
even  though  it  might  take  over  that  particular 
company,  and  I  agree  with  that. 

I  understand  in  terms  of  the  resources  field 
-and  this  is  a  part  of  the  bill  that  bothers 
me— it  says  that  where  the  federal  legislation 
says  that  if  a  company  buys  a  resource  prop- 
erty, it  may  charge  off  the  cost  of  that  prop- 
erty over  a  number  of  years,  but  the  provin- 
cial government  says:  "No,  we  don't  think 
that's  quite  generous  enough.  We  believe  that 
a  company  should  be  allowed  to  charge  that 
off  all  in  one  year."  That  tends  to  get  a  little 
lost  in  the  legal  jargon  of  a  bill  like  this. 

So  I  immediately  tried  to  put  it  in  the  per- 
spective of  what  would  happen  with  the 
companies  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  resource 
field.  I  immediately  thought  of  a  couple  of 
companies  in  the  Sudbury  area,  namely  Inco 
and  Falconbridge. 

As  the  minister  knows,  Falconbridge  has 
been  having  some  considerable  financial 
problems  recently.  They  had  a  very  substan- 
tial deficit  in  the  past  year.  Inco  has  had 
problems  as  well,  but  it  still  made  $100 
million  last  year.  If  they  decided  at  some 
point  that  they  wanted  to  purchase  the  opera- 
tions of  Falconbridge,  which  are  in  turn 
owned  by  Superior  Oil  of  Texas,  they  would 
he  able  under  the  existing  legislation  in  On- 
tario to  charge  off  the  total  cost  of  that  pur- 
chase against  their  corporations  or  their  profits 
in  any  one  year;  for  example  if  Inco  decided 
to  buy  Falconbridge  in  1978,  they  could  write 
off  their  entire  profits  in  1978  as  a  result  of 
that  purchase. 

[8:30] 

It  would  not  matter  that  they  were  buying 
an  operation  that  had  potential  earnings  over 
the  years  that  would  be  substantial.  We 
shouldn't  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  be- 
cause Falconbridge  lost  money  in  any  one  year 
they  will  always  lose  money  and,  therefore, 
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anybody  who  would  buy  them  out  should  be 
rewarded  by  being  able  to  write  off  the  cost 
in  that  one  year. 

I  don't  understand  why  the  minister  is 
doing  that.  If  it  was  a  case  of  encouraging 
exploration  and  development,  encouraging  the 
further  processing  of  the  minerals  in  this 
province,  that's  one  argument.  But  one  re- 
source company  buying  out  another  resource 
company:  How  does  that  create  jobs  in  the 
province  of  Ontario?  How  does  that  create 
new  wealth?  How  does  that  create  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  in  Ontario?  So  I  think  there 
are  parts  of  this  bill  that  bother  us  a  great 
deal. 

Another  part  that  bothers  me  is  section  10 
where  they  talk  about  companies  that  hold 
shares  in  another  company.  I  think  what  the 
minister  is  trying  to  get  at  here  is  that  if  you 
had  a  communal  operation,  such  as  the 
Hutterites  or  Mennonites  who  formed  a  com- 
pany that  held  shares  in,  for  example  a  trust 
company  in  turn,  that  traditionally  no  tax  was 
paid  on  the  profits  of  the  shares  that  com- 
munal operation  held.  The  minister  is  saying, 
"Well,  that's  really  not  fair,  because  they 
must  compete  with  other  organizations." 

I  wonder  if  he  could  be  very  open  with  us, 
very  frank  with  us  as  to  what  extent  organiza- 
tions other  than  communal  operations  would 
be  affected  by  this.  I  am  worried  that  it's  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  against  communal 
operations  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

On  the  sections  dealing  with  loan  and  trust 
companies,  I  must  commend  the  minister  for 
bringing  them  forward  because  that's  some- 
thing we  have  been  saying  for  some  time,  that 
trust  and  loan  companies  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  banks;  they  should  not 
really  have  any  advantage  over  them  because 
basically  they  are  performing  the  same  op- 
eration. 

The  section  that  deals  with  premium  taxes 
for  insurance  companies  bothers  me  some- 
what—that's an  area  where  the  premium  tax 
which  insurance  companies  are  required  to 
pay  is  reduced  from  three  per  cent  to  two 
per  cent.  I  served  on  the  select  committee  on 
company  law  which  was  looking  into  the 
whole  question  of  automobile  insurance.  I 
know  that  automobile  insurance  is  the  one 
area  of  insurance  that  is  exempted  under  this 
change.  I'd  like  to  know  from  the  minister, 
first  of  all  why  auto  insurance  is  exempted 
when  general  casualty  and  life  insurance  are 
included,  by  my  understanding. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  the  insurance 
companies  resident  in  Ontario  be  on  the  same 
competitive  'basis  as  the  insurance  companies 
in  the  United  States?  Is  there  some  particular 
reason?  Is  it  because  the  money  that  would 


normally  be  invested  here  would  flow  to  the 
United  States  because  of  that  one  per  cent 
difference  on  premium  tax?  I  find  that  hard  to 
believe,  and  I'll  tell  you  why:  When  we  were 
looking  at  the  statutes  concerning  automobile 
insurance  investment  income,  we  discovered 
that  under  the  Insurance  Act— I  don't  know 
the  exact  name  of  the  statute— insurance  com- 
panies resident  in  Ontario  can  take  the  premi- 
um revenue  they  have  received—and  under 
what  they  call  investment  income  or  invest- 
ment portfolio,  an  insurance  company  in  On- 
tario—Royal Insurance  which  is  resident  in 
Great  Britain  for  example— can  take  the 
premium  money  they  receive  from  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  invest  it  in  South 
African  bonds,  or  invest  it  in  Rhodesian  bonds. 

I  don't  know  what  the  minister  thinks;  but 
I  find  that  offensive;  that  my  money,  my 
premium  money  in  this  province,  can  go  to 
South  Africa  or  Rhodesia.  I  find  that  offensive. 
I  think  it's  time  that  the  minister  stood  up 
and  said  more  than,  "Well,  all  we're  doing  is 
collecting  the  money."  I  do  believe  that  the 
minister  has  a  right  to  say,  and  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  say,  "Look  we're  collecting  the  money, 
we  have  a  right  to  say  where  people  like  this, 
the  life  insurance  companies,  where  people 
like  these  insurance  companies  invest  money." 
It  is  not  as  though  it  was  money  that  belongs 
to  the  insurance  companies.  The  insurance 
companies  received  the  money  from  premiums 
that  Ontario  residents  paid,  and  we  have 
every  right  to  say  to  these  people,  "You  will 
not  invest  it  in  regimes  which  are  contrary  to 
the  things  that  we  believe  in  most  funda- 
mentally." 

I  believe  the  minister  would  agree  with 
that.  I  don't  think  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
supports  a  regime  like  those  in  Rhodesia  or 
South  Africa.  I  don't  believe  that  for  a 
minute,  because  I  know  the  minister  per- 
sonally. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  can't  look  the 
other  way  when  it  happens.  We  can't  say 
to  those  insurance  companies,  "All  right, 
you've  made  your  point.  We'll  reduce  your 
premium  tax  from  three  to  two  per  cent"; 
without  saying  to  them,  "But  at  the  same 
time,  if  you  want  us  to  do  that  for  you, 
you're  going  to  have  to  change  your  invest- 
ment policies  and  say  to  us,  'We  will  give 
you  a  guarantee  that  we  will  not  invest  any 
funds  in  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  or  any 
other  fascist  regime.'  "  I  don't  think  that's 
asking  too  much. 

The  minister  might  say,  "They're  really 
not  investing  money  there  any  way."  But  the 
statute  says  they  can;  and  that  in  itself  is 
offensive,  because  it  is  condoning  it  on  the 
part  of  this  government  and  on  the  part  of 
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all  of  us.  So  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  unduly  on  it,  but 
there  are  aspects  of  the  bill  that  could  be 
changed  and  I  hope  the  minister  will  look 
at  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Oriole. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Oh,  oh.  Trouble  in  River 
City. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
share  the  concerns  that  were  expressed  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  when 
he  expressed  his  concern  as  to  whether  or 
not  some  preferential  treatment  is  being 
given  to  corporations  that  in  practice,  if 
not  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  essen- 
tially have  been  non-resident  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  corporate  taxation  year. 

I've  listened  with  interest  as  well  to  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt,  who  has  expressed 
equal  concerns  about  inequities  that  may 
exist  in  regard  to  the  application  of  cor- 
poration tax  as  it  relates  to  investment 
outside  Canada  of  the  premium  incomes  of 
large  insurance  companies  such  as  Royal  In- 
surance, with  no  apparent  legislative  control 
or  containment  of  the  flow  of  those  invest- 
ment funds. 

The  reason  I  expressed  the  concern  is 
that  I  have  put  forward  those  concerns, 
which  parallel  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  by  these  members,  in  the  form  of 
a  private  member's  bill,  an  amendment  to 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  dealing  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  business  opera- 
tions in  the  country— that  is  the  operations 
of  the  unions— also  appears  to  be  exempt 
from  how  they  will  invest  the  moneys  they 
receive  from  union  dues  collected  from  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  various  unions.  There 
is  a  tremendous  outflow  of  moneys  from  the 
unions  in  Canada- 
Mr.    Warner:    Into   co-op   housing   mostly. 

Mr.    Williams:    —into  other  countries   and 
jurisdictions.   I'm   so   alarmed   and  concerned 
about  this  outflow  of  money- 
Mr.     Warner:     Alarmed    and    concerned? 
You  don't  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.    Williams:    —that   is   not   benefiting  in 
any    way    the    rank-and-file    union   members 
in  Canada- 
Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the 
member  have  a  point  of  privilege? 


Mr.  Warner:  That's  a  very  serious  allega- 
tion the  member  for  Oriole  has  made,  that 
the  rank-and-file  members  do  not  know  what 
happens  to  their  union  dues. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  the  truth.  It  hurts, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Warner:  In  fact,  an  accounting  is 
given  on  an  annual  basis  and  most  of  the 
funds  are  put  into  co-operative  housing  to 
provide  needed  housing  that  the  government 
can't  provide.  I  think  the  member  for  Oriole 
should  withdraw  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  all  shipped  over- 
Mr.     Acting    Speaker:     The     member    for 
Oriole  may  continue. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  a  sore  point;  keep 
going. 

Mr.    Williams:     In    fact,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
find  it  alarming- 
Mr.  Warner:  We  find  you  alarming. 
Mr.  Williams:  —in  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  legislation- 
Mr.    Warner:    Speaking   of   alarms,    you're 
a  ding-dong. 

Mr.  Williams:  —none  of  the  personnel 
there  are  able  to  advise  me  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  the  investment  funds  of  the  unions 
are  flowing  out  of  the  province,  let  alone  out 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  the  developers? 
What  about  Cadillac  Fairview? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  that  this  is  an  alarm- 
ing situation  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
financial  accountability  from  one  of  the  largest 
business  sectors  in  our  society,  which  is  the 
large  trade  union  movement. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  in  the  same  way 
that  some  exercise  in  control  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  through  legislation. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  member  for  Oriole  that  we  are  discussing 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act  and  I  think  the 
member  has  strayed  considerably  from  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  are  just  another  hatchet 
man. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for 
Cambridge  have  a  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have 
a  point  of  privilege. 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Let's  hear  your  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  have  been  a  trade  un- 
ionist from  the  age  of  15.  I  have  (worked 
both  in  a  textile  mill  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  allega- 
tions that  are  being  made  by  the  member  for 
Oriole  today  are  false- 
Mr.  Warner:  Totally  irresponsible. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —and  I  suggest  to  you 
that  he  is  misleading  this  House  by  putting 
forward  those  allegations. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Withdraw.  That  is  not  a  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  members  opposite.  I  am 
sure  that  the  other  members  of  the  House 
are  equally  concerned  with  regard  to  any 
apparent  infractions  that  have  existed  under 
the  Insurance  Act  with  regard  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  based  on  the  allegations 
made  by  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for   Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  Mr. 
Speaker's  attention  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Cambridge  has  just  indicated 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Oriole  is  misleading 
the  House.  Is  that  going  to  escape  your 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Warner:  Let  the  member  for  Oriole 
withdraw  the  statements  or  resign,  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
remark  be  withdrawn.  It  seems  unparlia- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the 
member  for  Cambridge  that  the  term  "mis- 
leading the  House"  is  unparliamentary  and  I 
ask  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse 
to  withdraw  and  I  will  leave  the  House  on 
my  own  without  your  telling  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  I  would  ask 
the  member  for  Oriole  to  continue. 

Mr.  Warner:  His  apology  should  be  coming 
forth. 

An  hon.  .member:   Throw  him   out. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  does  not  have  the 
floor.  I  would  ask  the  member  for  Oriole  to 
continue  and  to  speak  to  the  bill  which  is 
on  corporation  tax.  I  think  he  strayed  con- 
siderably from  the  principle  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  would 
bring  to  the  Speaker's  attention  that  under 
our  rules,  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  all 
parties,  it  is  not  parliamentary  for  a  mem- 
ber to  indicate— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  another  member  is  mis- 
leading the  House. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  already  did. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Such  has  been  done.  There 
has  been  no  withdrawal.  The  fact  that  the 
hon.   member  left  the  House  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Samis:  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  he  was  thirsty,  I  don't 
know.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  or  your  colleagues  who  share  your 
responsibility  will  have  to  consider  this  matter 
before  the  hon.  member  returns. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  matter  will  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  same  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk: 
The  member  for  Cambridge  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  had  accused  the  member  for 
Oriole  in  terms  that  were  unacceptable  in  a 
parliamentary  way  and,  consequently,  left 
the  House  on  a  voluntary  basis.  What  he 
was  really  doing  was  expressing  courtesy  to 
the  Speaker  by  not  requiring  him  to  call 
upon  the  'Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  is  not  here 
at  this  time,  to  escort  him  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Come  off  it.  What  are  you 
trying  to  hand  us? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Thank  you.  I  would 
ask  the  member  for  Oriole  to  continue.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  that  the  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered. Would  you  please  continue  and 
stick  to  the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Williams:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
With  respect,  I  believe  I  was,  while  drawing 
parallel  situations  to  the  principle  involved 
in  this  bill  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
the  concerns  that  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough-Ellesmere had  expressed.  I  was  simply 
drawing  parallel  situations  that— 

Mr.  Samis:  Back  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  a  complete  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  Warner:  Totally  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Williams:  —are  of  equal  concern,  as 
did  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt.  I  feel  en- 
titled to  do  so,  as  did  that  member. 

Mr.  Warner:   It  was  absolute  nonsense. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  thought  while  he  was  stray- 
ing from  the  principle  of  the  bill  there  was 
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still  an  essentially  common  principle  involved, 
which  I  think  aroused  his  concern  as  it  did 
mine.  In  the  same  way,  my  remarks  are 
fairly  taken  as  true  expressions  of  concern 
as    they  relate  in  principle   to   this  bill. 

I  do  express  these  concerns,  that  equity 
and  fair  play  be  applied  to  the  legislation  as 
it  may  apply  to  corporations  being  classified 
as  resident,  even  though  a  large  part  of  the 
corporate  year  may  have  been  spent  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction.  As  to  whether  preferen- 
tial treatment  is  being  applied,  I  am  sure  the 
minister  will  be  able  to  respond  satisfactorily 
to  that  allegation.  But  I  do  close  my  remarks 
by  pointing  out  that— 

(Applause). 
[8:45] 

Mr.  Williams:  I  could  speak  a  little  longer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Warner:  No. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  are  aware  of  that. 
You  can  go  on  forever. 

Mr.  Samis:  And  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Williams:  But  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
my  concerns  for  the  fact  that— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Carry  on.  Speak  all  night. 

Mr.  Williams:  —that  third  of  our  business 
community  which  is  represented  by  the— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Don't  stop. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Keep  going.  The  people 
are  listening  to  you. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Does  the  member  have  a 
conflict  of  interest? 

Mr.  Williams:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  third,  which  is  represented  by  the 
unions,  has  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  finan- 
cial accountability  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
indeed  to  the  rank-and-file. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Talk  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Samis:  Talk  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  nonsense.  What  silli- 
ness! 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  corporations  should 
have  no  accountability  either. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  has  been  no  account- 
ability whatsoever  for  the  outward  flow  of 
investment  income  that  is  draining  the  re- 
serves of  the  working  people  of  this  province 
without  accountability. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  nonsense. 

Mr.  Williams:  Those  moneys  more  properly 
should  be  invested  in  this  province  to  ensure 
more  jobs  and  more  capital  development. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  not  going  to  bring 
him  to  order,  Mr.  Speaker? 


'Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  that  line  of  action  is  pur- 
sued, it  will  be  consistent  with  what  is  trying 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  corporate  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Don't  stop  now,  John. 
Carry  on. 

Mr.  Warner:  Bring  back  the  hook. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
speak  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  B.   Stephenson:   Then  don't  speak. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  feel  compelled  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  —and  I  don't  intend  to 
spend  more  than  a  minute  or  two  as  it  is  now. 
But  I  have  been  informed  of  some  of  the 
things  that  were  said,  and  I  sort  of  wished  the 
government  members  would  let  some  of  their 
members  know  what  is  going  on,  because  the 
member  who  just  finished  speaking  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  when  it  came 
to  the  trade  union  movement. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  else  is  new? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That's  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That  is  the  best  speech  you 
have  ever  made,  Bob. 

Mr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  With  respect,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  member  from  Hamilton  just  doesn't  want 
to  accept  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  He  can't  speak  twice. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for  Oriole 
rose  on  a  point  of  privilege;  he  has  stated  it 
and  he  has  now  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Warner:  Totally  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
speakers  to  this  bill?  The  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  can  disown  him  first,  Lome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
everybody  is  calm,  cool  and  collected- 
Mr.  Martel:  Lome,  dissociate  yourself  from 
that  fellow. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order: 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —maybe  I  could  attempt 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
raised  by  the  various  speakers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  we've  got  to  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Erie 
posed  a  couple  of  questions.  He  was  talking 
about  further  significant  simplification,  par- 
ticularly for  small  businesses  and  corporations. 
Obviously  we  are  moving  in  that  direction 
simply  by  having  brought  in  Bill  88  last  year; 
that  is  complementary  to  the  federal  bill  and 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  simplify  it.  Some  of 
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the  amendments  here  tonight  are  for  that  very 
purpose. 

I  agree  with  the  suggestion  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  making  and  we  are  moving  in  that  di- 
rection although,  as  he  is  very  well  aware, 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act  is  a  rather  compli- 
cated one  and  I  don't  know  if  we  will  ever  get 
to  the  stage  where  every  small  'businessman, 
or  Minister  of  Revenue  for  that  matter,  may 
understand  it  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  great  business  for  lawyers, 
though,  Lome. 

Mr.  Nixon:  At  $65  an  hour;  that's  the  cut 
rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Erie 
also  asked  a  question  about  how  much  revenue 
the  province  can  expect  to  generate  in  the  tax 
changes  that  are  in  this  particular  bill.  My 
staff  tells  me  we  should  generate  about  $18 
million  yearly,  plus  the  $70  million  from  the 
speedup  of  payments,  which  is  a  one-time 
effect  in  1978-79  only;  but  basically  $18 
million  is  what  we  will  generate  yearly  from 
these  amendments. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  dealt 
with  several  sections  of  the  Act.  He  was 
particularly  concerned  about  section  6  of  the 
Act  and  suggested  that  section  6  weakens 
incentives  for  corporations  to  stay  in  Canada. 
Actually,  that  is  not  what  this  section  is  there 
for  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary:  It  strengthens 
and  protects  Ontario's  revenues  against  foreign 
corporations  evading  tax.  Quite  simply,  it  en- 
sures that  any  corporation  vacating  Canada 
must  pay  and  settle  its  tax  accounts.  So  it  is 
not  meant  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  to 
provide  incentives  for  corporations  to  leave 
Canada.  This  follows,  again,  on  Ottawa's 
legislation;  it  closes  the  door  to  some  potential 
loopholes. 

He  also  talked  about  section  8.  Section  8 
of  the  bill  is  really  an  administrative  item.  It 
is  to  preserve  the  present  treatment  of  pro- 
ceeds received  by  a  partner  from  the  sale  of 
Canadian  resource  property  by  a  partnership. 
Ontario  requires  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
Canadian  resource  property  to  be  brought 
directly  into  income.  Federal  legislation— and 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  spoke  about  this 
as  well— requires  the  proceeds  to  be  deducted 
from  the  accumulative  Canadian  development 
expense  account.  This  is  because  Ontario 
allows  full  deduction  of  the  cost  when  a  prop- 
erty is  ^bought  while  the  federal  government 
capitalizes  it  and  allows  a  30  per  cent  de- 
duction. 

An  amendment  was  recently  made  to  the 
federal  Income  Tax  Act  to  require  a  partner's 
share  of  such  proceeds  to  be  deducted  from 
the  Canadian  development  expense  account. 


Ontario  is  tied  in  with  this  change  because 
it  has  adopted  the  federal  partnership  provi- 
sions, but  this  particular  amendment  will  pre- 
serve Ontario's  different  treatment  of  such 
proceeds  by  not  tying  in  with  the  federal 
change  and  by  retaining  the  previous  federal 
partnership  provision. 

Actually,  this  section  assists  the  companies 
at  the  front  end  rather  than  at  the  back  end. 
The  taxes,  federally  and  provincially,  end  up 
the  same,  except  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  providing  assistance  by  the  direction  we  are 
going  when  the  companies  first  start  rather 
than  at  the  end,  but  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  legislation,  other  than  the  way  it  is 
administered. 

Mr.  Nixon:   That's  clear,  that's  very  clear. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Totally  incoherent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Do  you  understand  that, 
Bob? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  doesn't  sound  convincing. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  sounds  pretty  subversive 
to  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  think  it  matters  whether 
I  do  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  He  also  talked  about 
section  11  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  He  seemed  to  have  some 
grasp,  which  is  more  than  the  member  for 
Oriole. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  never  had  a  grasp. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Section  11  is  to  require 
corporations  registered  under  the  Ontario 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act  to  cal- 
culate their  capital  tax  in  the  same  manner 
as  banks.  Very  simply,  what  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  trust  companies  are  basically  in 
the  banking  business  and  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's policy  to  tax  them  on  the  same  level 
as  banks.  That  is  really  all  there  is  to  this 
amendment. 

While  I  am  on  this  particular  amendment, 
the  member  for  Brantford  talked  about  the 
rate  of  tax  and  he  talked  about  three- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent.  But  I  would  advise 
the  member  for  Brantford  that  it  is  raised  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  from  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  three-fifths  of  one 
per  cent.  So  actually  we  are  collecting  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  before.  That  should  be 
a  little  improvement. 

Mr.    Makarchuk:    What's   their   profit? 

Mr.  Warner:  Three-fifths  of  one  per  cent. 
Are  you  proud  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  amounts  to  quite  a 
few  dollars. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  are  you  paying  in 
income  tax? 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  change  is  expected 
to  yield  an  additional  revenue  of  about  $3 
million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Big  deal. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Out  of  a  GPP  of  about 
$80  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Members  opposite  would 
have  all  the  corporations  taxed  to  the  point 
where  they  couldn't  operate  at  all;  and  then 
members  would  be  crying  because  there  was 
more  unemployment,  but  they  can't  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  Warner:  We'd  like  some  of  your 
money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Section  15  was  another 
section  that  the  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain asked  about.  It  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
tax  on  premiums  under  accident  insurance, 
life  insurance  and  sickness  insurance  from 
three  to  two  per  cent.  The  reason  that  is 
being  done,  some  couple  or  three  years  ago 
the  insurance  tax  was  raised  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  and  it  put  the  Ontario  in- 
surance companies  in  an  uncompetitive  po- 
sition with  the  American  companies.  That's 
the  reason  we're  going  back. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Experience  has  told  us 
that  they  have  lost  business  because  of  that 
tax  change  two  years  ago.  That's  why  we're 
going  (back  to  the  original. 

Mr.    Laughren:    How   does   that   hurt   us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  certainly  hurts  us; 
a  lot  of  people  work  for— 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —insurance  companies 
and  so  on.  Certainly. 

Mr.   Nixon:    That's  a   dumb  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  it  sure  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Lome,  do  you  know  what 
you're  talking  about?  They  set  up  their  of- 
fices in  the  United  States- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —to  deal  with  insurance 
business  there.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  asked  about  section  6, 
which  I've  already  covered.  The  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  was  dealing  with  the  resources 
amendment,  which  again  I've  covered; 
although  he  doesn't,  perhaps,  agree  with 
what  I've  said,  at  least  I've  answered  the 
question  that  he  posed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  good  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  But  he  did  ask  about 
communal  organizations  and  if  there  are  any 


other  groups  that  would  be  affected  by  this. 
I  should  say  that  it  is  directed  at  communal 
type  organizations  simply  because— 

Mr.   Laughren:   That's  what  I  want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —those  people  at  the 
present  time  do  not  each  file  a  personal  in- 
come tax  return  and  there  is  no  way  within 
our  law  at  the  present  time  for  them  to  file 
anything  as  a  group,  this  provides  a  way 
for  them  to  file  an  income  tax  as  an  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  they  told  us 
in  medical  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  what  it  is,  I  am 
sure  the  member  agrees  everyone  should  pay 
taxes   if   they   are   making  enough  money. 

I  think  I  have  covered  all  of  the  ques- 
tions. The  member  for  Oriole  was  dealing 
with  section  6— 

Mr.  Warner:   He  was  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —which  I  hope  I 
have  straightened  out  for  him.  I  think  he 
was  misinformed  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  28. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30  last,  I  introduced  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipal  Act,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  House  in  December  1977  and 
at  that  time- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  hope  you  are  more  in- 
formed than  the  member  for  Oriole. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  are  basically  two  main  purposes 
related  to  the  bill. 

Firstly,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  existing  powers  of  munic- 
ipal councils  to  regulate  and  control  so-called 
body-rub  parlours  in  the  light  of  experience 
acquired  since  the  1975  amendments  to  the 
Municipal  Act. 

Secondly,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  empower  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws 
to  license,  regulate  and  control  those  out- 
growths of  body-rub  establishments  that  may 
be  termed  as  such  which,  while  having  the 
same  sex-oriented  base,  do  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  body-rub  establishments 
presently  within  the  Municipal  Act. 
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It  is  our  view  that  municipal  governments 
do,  of  course,  have  knowledge  of  the  local 
activities  and  the  needs  of  their  particular 
municipalities  and  are  therefore  best  able  to 
interpret  the  wishes  of  their  citizens. 

In  Toronto,  for  example,  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  when  one  walked  down 
Yonge  Street  in  the  last  several  years  that 
action  was  necessary  to  remove  or  seriously 
curb  these  sexual  or  sex  exploitative  activi- 
ties which  were  causing,  and  indeed  did 
cause,  very  serious  degeneration  of  what  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  main  street  in  our 
community.  In  recent  months  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  regard  but  the  task 
obviously  has  been  an  onerous  one  and  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  accomplished. 

[9:00] 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will  aid  the 
government  of  this  community  and  other  com- 
munities to  control  such  situations.  This 
matter  has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  to  the  government  of  this  province  for 
some  time.  We  have,  as  a  result,  been  en- 
gaged with  the  city  of  Toronto  and  with  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  dis- 
cussions ranging  over  many  months  with  a 
view  to  working  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
means  of  control.  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
on  a  number  of  occasions  with  both  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  chairman  of 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
My  senior  officials  have  of  course  also  met 
repeatedly  with  the  officials  of  these  munic- 
ipalities. 

While  this  legislation  was  being  prepared, 
we  have  also  worked  closely  together  with 
the  municipal  governments  in  this  locality  to 
work  out  strategies  which  have  produced 
some  degree  of  improvement  on  Yonge 
Street  and  its  environs.  However,  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  that  this  legislation  is  just  not  for 
the  city  of  Toronto  or  for  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  indeed  is  for  any 
municipality  which  wishes  to  adopt  it  or  use 
its  provisions  in  the  interest  of  its  citizens. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  this 
legislation  is  to  give  Yonge  Street  in  Toronto 
—and,  indeed,  the  streets  of  any  city  where 
the  need  is  obvious— back  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  took  you  long  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  attempting  to  state  that  the  in- 
dividuals in  their  respective  communities  do 
have  the  right  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  shape  and  control  the  activities 
that  are  carried  out  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  did  it  take  you  so 
long? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  believe  that  the 
nature  of  commercial  activity- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Do  you  believe  in  local 
autonomy? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —that  does  have  the 
effect  of  shaping  the  character  of  any  com- 
munity should  not  simply  be  determined  by 
the  almighty  dollar. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Where  have  you  been  for 
the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  moved  a  lot  faster  than 
a  hockey  scrap. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  And  in  this  commun- 
ity and  elsewhere  in  Ontario  the  fast-buck 
operators  have  known  a  great  deal  of  money 
could  be  made  by  pandering  to  the  sex  trade 
and— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Almost  as  much  money  as 
you  can  make  in  hockey  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —they  have  obviously 
proceeded  in  a  very  aggressive  fashion. 
Obviously,  in  communities  like  Toronto  and 
elsewhere,  many  individuals,  particularly 
older  citizens  who  would  like  to  enjoy  their 
principal  streets,  have  been  driven  off  these 
streets  by  what  really  has  amounted  to  a 
bombardment  by  these  pedlars  of  pornog- 
raphy and  the  clientele  that  is  attracted  by 
this  activity. 

Many  merchants  have  also  suffered  the 
result  of  empty  stores  in  areas  where  the 
so-called  sex  trade  has  flourished.  But  as  I 
said  earlier,  this  legislation  should  enable  our 
local  governments  to  bring  this  situation 
under  better  control. 

The  principles  of  this  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  have  been  supported  by 
municipal  officials  both  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  other  municipalities  as  a  progres- 
sive and  as  a  very  necessary  step. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Long  overdue. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  For  example,  Metro- 
politan Toronto  chairman  Paul  Godfrey 
stated,  when  I  introduced  this  bill  last  month, 
that  it  was,  and  I  quote;  "most  welcome." 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  long  overdue. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  He  also  went  on  to 
say  that  Metro  needs  the  powers  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  it  would  give  to  metropolitan 
government  the  power— and  I  quote  again 
Mr.  Godfrey— "to  continue  the  transition  of 
Yonge  Street  back  to  the  family  street  that 
it  once  was." 

Mr.  Martel:  What  about  the  back  streets, 
though? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  summary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  government  is  committed  to 
giving    our   local    governments   more   control 
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over  the  development  of  their  municipalities. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Except  finances. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  government  be- 
lieves that  local  citizens  should  have  the 
power,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  to 
control  and  shape  the  character  of  their 
neighbourhoods  through  their  locally  elected 
representatives. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  shirking  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Talk  to  the  member  for 
St.    Andrew-St.   Patrick,   (Mr.    Grossman). 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  is  needed  and  has  been  requested 
by  the  municipalities  throughout  our  prov- 
ince. I  therefore  urge  members  on  all  sides 
of  this  Legislature  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  do  they  go  after  they 
leave  Yonge  Street? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  matter  dealt  with  in  this 
amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act  has  pro- 
gressed from  kind  of  a  snide  joke  five  or  six 
years  ago,  to  a  subject  for  a  lot  of  political 
speeches  and  statements  maybe  two  years 
or  a  year  ago,  to  an  association  with  one  of 
the  most  tragic  murders  and  crimes  that  our 
country  has  ever  encountered  or  been  aware 
of,  and  so  it  is  a  matter  of  major  concern 
for  this  House. 

During  the  minister's  comments,  there  were 
a  couple  of  interjections  like,  "This  bill  is 
long  overdue,"  and  I  would  think  that  we 
would  all  agree  that  at  least  in  one  sense 
that  is  so.  I  can  recall  a  very  strong  state- 
ment from  the  Attorney  General  and  from 
municipal  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  been 
mentioned  here  by  name,  and  politicians  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  talking  about  the  need 
for  strong  action.  Somehow  very  little  was 
done  and  in  fact  it  may  be  that  not  much 
was  necessary. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  I  have  got  a 
couple  of  comments  about  it  specifically,  but 
I  just  want  to  recall  to  the  Attorney  General's 
mind  a  couple  of  comments  that  I  made  pre- 
viously about  this.  I  think  we  dealt  with  it 
rather  lightly  at  the  time.  I  forget  the  circum- 
stances, perhaps  it  was  in  his  estimates,  when 
I  described  to  him  a  walk  up  Yonge  Street. 
Even  for  a  person  like  myself,  coming  from 
a  sophisticated  municipality  like  South  Dum- 
fries, it  at  one  stage  was  really  an  embarrass- 
ment. You  were  afraid  somebody  would  see 
you  there  and  say:  "What  the  devil  is  he 
doing  down  here?"  because  probably  there 
was  only  one  answer.  But— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  were  you  doing 
down  there? 


Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  member 
what  I  was  doing.  I  will  tell  him  what  I  was 
doing,  because  under  these  circumstances, 
after  the  city  of  Toronto  had  the  real  sup- 
port of  the  community  to  apply  its  own  by- 
laws and  there  was  more  or  less  the  moral 
force  of  the  community  behind  the  city,  that 
street  was  cleaned  up  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
if  not  days.  You  could  walk  right  from 
Simpsons  up  through  that  area  which  was 
once  so  ridden  with  this  junk  and  there  were 
simply  no  premises  you  could  cast  your  eye 
on  that  were  in  any  way  offensive. 

This  was  without  the  benefit  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  extremely  powerful  and  for 
which  the  advisers  to  the  Attorney  General 
seem  to  have  considered  almost  every  even- 
tuality. This,  together  with  Bill  50,  which  has 
other  very  interesting  ramifications,  is  cer- 
tainly a  piece  of  legislation  which  when 
properly  applied  will  put  a  very  strong  im- 
plement in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities 
indeed  if  they  choose  to  use  it. 

The  part  that  interested  me  was  that  the 
cleanup  of  Yonge  Street  took  place  without 
this.  It  could  be  that  it  is  not  perhaps  as 
clean  as  main  streets  in  Georgia  are  now. 
Probably  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be. 
But  there  has  been  a  dramatic  change  there 
without  this  legislation. 

It  very  well  could  be  that  we  should  have 
acted  long  ago  in  this  connection.  After  all, 
the  problem  was  there,  this  type  of  pollution 
of  our  cities,  parts  of  the  cities  at  least,  and 
certain  other  communities  has  been  evident 
to  us  all.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  take  the 
problem  as  seriously  as  we  should  have  on 
all  sides,  but  I  think  many  of  the  statements 
made  were  not  as  effective  or  followed  up  as 
effectively  as  they  might  have  been.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  say  that  this  tragedy  which  was 
associated  with  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  we  had  moved  forward,  but  at  least 
it's  something  for  us  to  think  about.  It's  a 
matter  of  concern  for  all  of  us,  including  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  did  want  to  refer  specifically  to  one 
matter  I  think  the  minister  might  clear  up 
for  me.  Without  referring  too  specifically  to 
the  sections,  I  simply  want  to  draw  to  the 
minister's  attention  something  that  may  be 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  or  perhaps  we  could 
consider  a  change. 

In  the  bill,  "adult  entertainment  parlour" 
means  "any  premises  or  part  thereof  in  which 
is  provided  goods  or  services  appealing  to  or 
designed  to  appeal  to  erotic  or  sexual  ap- 
petites or  inclinations."  Under  the  definitions, 
"goods"  has  the  following  definition:  "Goods 
include  books,  magazines,  picture  slides,  films, 
phonograph   records,   pre-recorded  magnetic 
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tape,  and  any  other  reading,  viewing  or 
listening  matter." 

A  problem  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
courts  most  recently  has  been  charges  brought 
against  certain  shops  selling  none  of  those 
things.  I  am  not  sure  how  you  would  describe 
what  they  do  sell— I  guess  they  are  best 
described  as  "objects."  The  charges  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  police,  I  be- 
lieve, after  complaints  from  citizens,  and 
they  have  resulted  in  court  cases  in  which  I 
can  remember  reading  the  jury  was  doubled 
up  with  laughter  most  of  the  time.  But  in 
fact  the  shops  were  found  guilty  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Criminal  Code,  although  I 
don't  know  just  what  it  was. 

It  could  be  that  since  this  bill  is  designed 
to  control  that  sort  of  thing  we  could  involve 
that  kind  of  control  here.  It  may  very  well 
be  included,  but  I  cannot  see  where.  I  am 
really  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  of  the 
drafters,  otherwise,  in  seeing  that  there  really 
are  very  few  loopholes  in  this  connection.  If 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  police  force,  backed  by 
the  community  and  by  the  council,  then  it 
certainly  can  be  used  as  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning  mechanism. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  No  pun  intended. 

Mr.  Nixon:  God,  I  hope  not. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  minister.  I  believe  this 
bill,  together  with  its  companion  piece  of 
legislation,  is  effective.  It  may  possibly  be 
made  more  effective;  but  I  say  again  that  its 
usefulness  lies  almost  completely  with  the 
attitude  of  the  community  as  reflected  by 
their  council  and  their  police  force.  We  can 
have  this  legislation  on  the  books  and  still 
have  some  communities  that  are  wide  open 
in  this  regard. 

This  is  an  area  where  perhaps  it  should 
concern  us,  because  we  really  are  here  to 
speak  for  the  whole  of  the  province.  While 
we  are  proud  of  our  commitment  to  local 
autonomy,  I  would  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  also  has  a  commitment  to  see  that 
the  law  as  we  understand  it  here  is  applied 
effectively   right  across   the  province. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  it's  clear  from  the  bill 
itself  and  from  the  comments  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  that  this  Bill  49  we  are  con- 
sidering strengthens  the  existing  section 
368a  of  the  Municipal  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  body-rub  parlours.  It 
also  extends  the  same  municipal  control  as 
there  will  now  be  in  effect  for  body-rub 
parlours  to  the  other  adult  entertainment 
parlours  which  provide  "goods  or  services  of 
an  erotic  or  sexuar*nature." 


I  say  that  the  bill  is  needed,  and  by  and 
large  the  bill  is  reasonable,  so  we  will  sup- 
port it  on  second  reading;  but  we  will  ask 
that  it  go  to  committee  of  the  House,  be- 
cause there  are  certain  areas  of  this  bill 
which  need  further  discussion  and  where 
there  can  be  some  cross  comments. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  Attorney  General 
should  have  included  pinball  machines,  too. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  subject  matter  is  one, 
I  think  everyone  in  the  House  would  agree, 
of  some  significance.  I  certainly  have  con- 
cern, and  I  think  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  have  concern,  about  the  prolife- 
ration of  the  sex-oriented  establishments  and 
the  resulting  degrading  of  the  women  in 
our  society,  because  more  and  more  women 
have  been  in  these  kinds  of  establishments. 
[9:151 

We  know  what  happened  on  Yonge 
Street  over  a  period  of  three  or  four,  five 
or  six  years,  the  proliferation  there.  It  has 
spread  to  many  other  cities  in  this  province 
and  in  many  areas  parents  have  become 
concerned  because  of  the  sexual  shows  which 
are  taking  place  almost  in  residential  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  these  kinds 
of  establishments  always  attract  crime  and 
unsavoury  individuals  to  the  area.  Of  course 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  brutal  death  of 
Emanuel  Jaques  has  crystallized  and  pin- 
pointed the  opposition  to  these  kinds  of 
establishments. 

There's  a  lot  of  credit  given  to  the  new 
section  368a  'of  the  Act,  which  licensed  the 
body-rub  parlours,  for  the  relative  cleanup 
which  has  taken  place  on  Yonge  Street,  but 
I  think  the  observation  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  valid,  that 
it  came  about  primarily  because  of  the 
death  of  this  boy.  In  fact  this  legislation  was 
in  place  for  something  like  two  years  before 
that  time;  nothing  happened  in  the  way  of  a 
cleanup  and  it  was  this  crime  that  activated 
the  police,  because  of  the  public  sentiment, 
to  make  the  cleanup  that  had  been  made  on 
Yonge  Street. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  what  this  bill 
does  not  do.  It  doesn't  prohibit  nude  serv- 
ices, which  are  legal  under  the  Criminal 
Code.  It  probably  won't  even  prevent  the 
escort  services,  some  of  which  we  know, 
from  charges  which  have  been  laid  across 
this  country,  have  been  fronts  for  prostitu- 
tion; but  it  will  provide  for  the  necessary 
regulations  and  the  inspections  which  will 
probably  to  a  very  large  extent  make  the  op- 
erations of  these  places  legal  under  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  Because  the  profitability  has  been 
largely  from   their   illegal  activities,   I   think 
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it  will  cause  many  of  them  to  disappear,  as 
they  already  have  in  Toronto. 

I  want  to  say  though,  that  in  addition  to 
what  this  bill  provides,  the  permissive  legis- 
lation this  bill  provides  to  municipalities, 
many  of  them  would  like  to  have  much 
more  power,  really,  to  determine  not  just 
the  regulations  under  which  they  operate 
or  the  location  or  the  number  of  them,  but 
the  type  of  entertainment  which  is  provided 
in  the  municipalities. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  this  comes 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  which  does  not 
come  under  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
province;  however  I  do  suggest  that  perhaps 
he  should  be  making  some  representation  to 
the  federal  government  on  this  matter,  so 
that  in  fact  municipalities  which  don't  want 
these  kinds  of  establishments— whether  it's 
the  topless  or  the  bottomless  or  completely 
nude  or  whatever  they  are— the  municipali- 
ties that  don't  want  them  should  be  able  to 
prevent  them  from  being  within  their 
boundaries. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this 
Act,  and  I'm  hoping  we  can  have  some  dis- 
cussion on  this,  with  the  Attorney  General, 
during  the  clause-foy-clause  discussion,  is 
that  this  Act  does  not  affect  those  premises 
which  are  licensed  under  the  Theatres  Act 
or  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act.  1  think 
that  is  correct.  I  suggest  that  because  it 
doesn't— and  I  know  there  are  problems  in 
co-ordination  —  but  because  it  doesn't,  it 
provides  certain  contradictions  and  the  per- 
mission of  certain  things  which  would  not 
be  permitted  if  the  municipalities  had  more 
power  and  some  of  this  power  was  trans- 
ferred into  this  act  and  through  this  act 
to  the  municipality. 

It's  possible  under  this  Act,  of  course, 
for  a  municipality  to  impose  a  fee  of  maybe 
$1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000  or  $5,000  for  the 
licensing  of  a  nude  or  semi-nude  service 
establishment.  Right  next  door  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  there  can  be  almost  the 
same  kind  of  nude  dancing,  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  municipalities  do  not 
have  the  power  to  have  any  licence  fee 
there. 

They  are  in  some  respects  unable  to  have 
the  kind  of  control  they  want.  I  am  sure  the 
Attorney  General  is  aware  also  that  there  are 
theatres  which  are  totally  sexoriented.  Yet 
under  the  Theatres  Act  they  are  permitted  to 
operate.  In  some  instances  they  will  operate  in 
an  almost  residential  community  where  chil- 
dren are  passing  the  theatres.  If  they  were 
included  in  this  Act  under  the  definition  of 
this  Act  and  if  the  municipalities  were  given 
power,    they   would   prevent   those   kinds   of 


theatres  in  many  instances  from  being  in  the 
location  that  they  are;  but  because  they  are 
under  the  Theatres  Act  they  can't  do  it,  so 
this  bill  is  in  some  respects  rather  inadequate. 

The  municipality  can  limit  the  hours.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  within  reason,  because 
under  a  licensing  bylaw  one  cannot  enact 
regulations  that  are  so  stringent  or  hours  that 
are  considered  to  be  a  prohibition.  This  has 
been  fought  out  in  the  courts  many  times.  It 
is  still  possible  to  provide  very  limited  hours 
to  prevent  problems,  particularly  late  at  night. 
The  municipalities  obviously  would  do  this, 
but  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  where 
similar  performances  may  be  taking  place,  the 
municipalities  have  no  power.  I  would  ask 
the  minister  when  he  is  speaking  if  he  would 
perhaps  make  some  comment  in  this  regard 
and  perhaps  we  could  have  some  further  dis- 
cussion when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  it 
clause  by  clause. 

Certainly  the  Act  which  provides  a  defini- 
tion of  adult  entertainment  parlours  is  very 
broad.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  could  even 
be  applied  to  a  lingerie  shop,  but  because  the 
municipalities  are  going  to  administer  it  and 
because  of  their  good  sense  I  don't  think 
those  kinds  of  problems  will  arise. 

The  bill  has  a  retroactivity  provision.  In 
normal  circumstances  we  would  find  this  very 
objectionable.  Certainly  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  if  legislation  is  going  to  be  fair 
it  shouldn't  be  retroactive.  We  know  under 
the  Planning  Act,  for  instance,  when  zoning 
changes  are  made,  where  there  has  been  a  use 
which  had  been  conforming  and  then  zoning 
takes  place  that  particular  operation  may  con- 
tinue as  a  non-conforming  use. 

However,  this  bill  provides  that  even 
though  establishments  have  been  operating 
legally— and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  great 
majority  may  have  been— the  municipality  will 
have  the  power  to  limit  the  numbers,  and 
therefore,  some  which  may  have  been  oper- 
ating legally  will  be  put  out  of  business.  I 
have  to  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that  I 
think  in  this  case  this  is  necessary.  I  commend 
him  for  having  that  clause,  which  is  often 
distasteful,  included  here.  Otherwise,  in  a 
place  like  Toronto,  they  might  not  have  been 
able  or  might  not  yet  be  able  at  some  future 
date,  to  limit  the  number  of  establishments. 

I  do  have  one  concern  about  the  bill  and 
I  would  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  comment 
on  section  1  ( 3 )  ( 5a )  and  section  2  ( 368b )  ( 7 ) 
of  the  bill.  Section  2(368b)(7)  says:  "A  by- 
law passed  under  this  section  may  prohibit 
any  person  carrying  on  or  engaged  in  the 
trade,  calling,  business  or  occupation  for  which 
a  licence  is  required  under  this  section  from 
permitting  any  person  under  an  age  specified 
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in  the  bylaw  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  adult 
entertainment  parlour  or  any  part  thereof." 

I  am  wondering  why  the  minister  would 
leave  that  so  very  broad  instead  of  having 
that  section  conform  with  the  age  of  majority, 
the  age  at  which  a  person  may  go  into  a 
licensed  establishment,  an  age  where  a  person 
becomes  by  all  other  measurements  an  adult. 
Yet  here  a  municipality  could  make  the  age 
25  or  30  or  40,  or  in  fact  could  lower  it  sub- 
stantially below  the  age  of  18.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  insert 
the  age  of  18  in  this  Act;  I  would  like  to 
have  his  comments  on  that. 

The  penalties  in  this  bill,  of  course,  are 
tough,  but  they  are  necessary,  particularly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcement  of 
this  kind  of  Act.  There  is  tremendous  cost  to 
a  municipality  in  policing  these  establishments 
and  even  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  assure  they 
are  not  being  used  as  fronts  or  at  least  that 
some  illegal  activities  are  not  taking  place. 
The  large  fine  of  $10,000  for  individuals  or 
$25,000  for  a  corporation  or  the  two  years  in 
which  a  building  may  not  operate  after  a 
conviction,  will  be  real  deterrents,  I  think. 

I  do  have  some  concern  about  the  provision 
whereby  the  premises  may  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  for  two  years  if  a  conviction  is 
registered  against  those  premises,  or  if  they 
are  operating  illegally  because  they  do  not 
have  a  licence.  It  seems  to  me— and  we  will 
discuss  this  further  again— that  the  section 
could  provide  that  if  a  new  owner  took  over 
with  a  different  type  of  business  entirely,  then 
those  premises  should  be  able  to  be  used 
without  having  to  go  through  the  procedures 
which  are  here. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  the  procedures  may  make  it  somewhat 
easy  for  certain  operators  to  get  back  in  again. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  prohibition  for  two 
years  of  that  type  of  licensed  operation  on 
those  premises,  but  not  the  right  for  that 
person  to  go  to  court,  maybe  after  the  con- 
viction, within  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
through  a  variety  of  means  be  able  to  get  the 
licence  back  again.  I  think  that  licence  should 
be  cut  off  for  those  premises  for  two  years, 
but  they  should  be  able  to  be  used  for  a 
legitimate  purpose. 

This  bill,  of  course,  is  supplemented  by 
the  provisions  of  Bill  50.  I  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  in  this  province.  I  think  that  more 
and  more  people  are  concerned  about  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  to  10  years 
with  the  proliferation  of  these  types  of  estab- 
lishments. Having  said  that,  I  think  there  is 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in 
this  bill  and  for  some  representation  to  the 


federal  government  to  see  if  we  can  get 
better  legislation,  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  municipality  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
sexually-oriented  operation  they  don't  want 
to  have  in  the  municipalities  but  must  have 
and  which  cannot  be  prevented  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  rise  to  speak  to  this  bill. 
I  must  say  I  do  so  with  a  great  degree  of 
ambivalence  as  one  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  in  1968, 
and  again  in  1973  and  1974  when  we  found 
ourselves  completely  frustrated  in  our  en- 
deavours and  attempts  to  try  to  regulate 
and  control  the  proliferation  of  the  bawdy 
house  operations  and  the  other  type  of  busi- 
nesses, that  were  of  course  designed  to  cater 
to  that  clientele  who  get  their  kicks  out  of 
erotic  and  sexual  type  of  presentations  or 
delivery  of  goods  or  services.  It  was  certainly 
a  frustration  that  exceeded  all  bounds. 

[9:30] 

Mr.  Warner:  The  government  didn't  do 
anything. 

Mr.  Williams:  One  would  get  up  and 
debate  the  issues  in  the  Metro  council 
chamber  time  and  again,  and  know  that 
indeed— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  responsible. 

Mr.  Williams:  —we  did  not  have  the  legis- 
lative power  or  clout  to  give  any  meaning 
to  the  concerns  that  were  being  expressed 
by  myself  and  other  members  of  the  metro- 
politan council  in  those  days.  So  in  that 
respect  I  certainly  do  agree  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  obvious  comment 
that  this  indeed  will  be  a  piece  of  progres- 
sive and  necessary  legislation  to  try  to  bring 
into  being  the  legislative  powers  of  which 
the  municipalities  have  been  devoid  up  until 
this  point  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand  I  must  say  that  I'm 
not  as  content  as,  say,  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk,  who  suggests  that  this  is  an 
extremely  powerful  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  going  to  be  a  cure-all  for  a  situation  that 
has  needed  attention  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Indeed,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  concern 
along  the  lines  as  expressed  on  the  comments 
by  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold.  I  think 
he's  indeed  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
some  of  the  apparent  weaknesses  that  seem 
to  exist  in  this  legislation.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  making  the  legislation  even  more 
attractive  than  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
House  this  evening. 

I  do  have  concerns  as  to  the  emphasis 
being  given  to  regulation  and  control  with- 
out any  comment  as  to  the  actual  prohibition 
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aspect  of  these  types  of  operations.  That  does 
give  me  cause  for  concern.  The  fact  that  we 
may  indeed  be  simply  forcing  these  opera- 
tions to  a  walkup  situation— getting  them  off 
the  main  streets  only  to  the  extent  of  moving 
them  upstairs  and  away  from  the  store-front 
type  of  operations  that  exist  in  other  juris- 
dictions  I  don't  think  is  necessarily  good 
enough.  I  think  it's  a  tragic  situation  when 
people  who  travel  to  other  countries  and 
visit  such  noted  tourist  cities  as  Copenhagen 
and  Amsterdam  find  that  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  those  cities  is  that  they  are  known 
for  their  wide-open  sex  shops  and  por- 
nography operations.  I  don't  think  that's  any 
credit  to  those  particular  cities. 

Mr.    Warner:    This   is   a   first-hand  recita- 
tion. 

Mr.    Williams:    I    think    indeed    they    are 
offensive   to   most   people.   I   would  hate   to 
think  that  by  giving  the  municipalities  power 
to    simply    regulate    and    control    it    would 
permit  these  types  of  operations  to  develop— 
Mr.  Swart:  Straighten  them  out. 
Mr.  Williams:  —into  full  bloom- 
Mr.   Swart:   The  Revenue  minister  had  to 
straighten  them  out.  You  may  as  well  do  it. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.   Williams:   —and  as  such  turn  out  to 
be  a  retrograde  step  in  practice.  It  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  be  very  mindful  of,   Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  start  your  own 
political  party. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  United  Aztecs. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  real  concern  is  that  the 
bill  is  in  a  sense  condoning  the  type  of 
operations  that  give  a  great  number  of  people 
in  our  community  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
It's  the  legitimizing,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  these  operations  without  specifically  point- 
ing out  that  the  municipalities  have  the  right 
to  totally  ban  them  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
elected  people  at  the  municipal  level  it's 
their  intention  to  do  so.  I  think  that  is  some- 
what lacking  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  United  Aztec  Party. 
Montezuma's  brother. 

Mr.  Williams:  From  a  strictly  moral  point 
of  view,  I  think  I  would  therefore  have  con- 
ceived this  bill  as  being  substantially  deficient. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  brother  of  Montezuma 
strikes  again. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  is  for  these  reasons,  there- 
fore Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  say  that— 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  going  to  vote  against 
it. 


Mr.  Williams:  —it  is  with  a  great  degree 
of  ambivalence  that  I  arise  to  speak  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  always  rise  in  ambiv- 
alence. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  accept  the  fact  that  the 
intention  is  to  shape  and  control  the  character 
of  the  communities,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  main  concern,  I 
guess,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether  or  not  the 
municipalities  upon  whom  the  onus  has  been 
placed,  once  this  legislation  is  enacted, 
whether  in  fact  they  will  exercise  that  onus 
in  a  responsible  fashion,  because  I  think  the 
success  of  the  legislation  is  going  to  be 
totally  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
municipalities  do  respond  to  the  power  given 
to  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  We've  already  cleaned  up  the 
province. 

Mr.  Williams:  While  we  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  Toronto  it  has  been  a  particularly 
vexing  problem,  it's  not  to  say  that  other 
municipalities  are  not  free  of  it,  whether  it 
be  a  border  city  such  as  Windsor  or  other 
urban  area  throughout  our  fair  province. 
The  problem  is  proliferating  and  growing, 
and  certainly  to  that  extent  this  bill  will 
bring  a  degree  of  regulation  and  control  that 
heretofore  has  been  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
municipalities.  Whether  it  goes  indeed  to 
committee  for  further  consideration  or 
whether  it  is  debated  in  the  House  on 
a  clause-by-clause  basis.  I  think  we  do  have 
to  give  consideration  to  some  of  these  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  House  and  myself. 

I  think  the  point  raised  by  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  with  regard  to  the  exemp- 
tions, if  you  will,  given  under  section  2(8), 
and  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  licensed 
facilities  under  the  Theatres  Act,  is  a  valid 
observation.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  amount 
of  pornography  or  near-pornography  that  we 
have  thrust  upon  us  through  the  entertain- 
ment medium  in  the  theatres  in  this  province 
is  indeed  a  major  concern,  and  I  think  not 
only  is  on  the  peripheral  edge  of  this  problem 
but  in  fact  is  a  very  central,  if  you  will, 
integral  part  of  the  problem  and  one  that  we 
have  to  come  to  grips  with,  it  might  well 
have  been,  because  of  that,  if  this  observa- 
tion has  any  validity,  that  we  should  have 
ibefore  us  this  evening,  along  with  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  to 
complement  the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation 
we  indeed  perhaps  should  have  some  greater 
controls  and  regulations  brought  forward  to 
us  under  an  amendment  to  the  Theatres  Act 
that  would  give  the  province  tighter  control 
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over  the  type  of  movies  that  are  being  made 
available  to  the  public  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

I  find   it  quite  aggravating,  in  fact  I  be- 
come quite  angered  at  times- 
Mr.  Warner:   We  should  bring  you  under 
public  control. 

Mr.  Williams:  —not  because  of  the  provo- 
cations and  the  side  comments  in  the  House, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  many  weeks  in 
a  row  I  will  say  to  my  wife  and  family  that 
perhaps  we  could  go  out  and  enjoy  a  movie 
this  evening.  I'll  spend  a  half  hour  going 
through  the  movie  columns  in  the  local  paper 
and  I  won't  find  one  movie  that  is  suitable 
for  family  entertainment.  I  think  this  is  a 
deplorable  situation,  and  simply  speaks  to 
the  point  that  has  been  raised  by  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold. 

I  think  the  exploitation  of  sex  and  violence, 
whether  it  is  in  the  television  medium  or 
through  the  theatres,  is  an  area  too  that  we 
have  to  address  ourselves  to. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Carried. 

Mr.  Warner:  Time. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
spoke  about  the  government  trying  to  take 
some  initiative  in  supporting  and  enhancing 
and  improving  family  life  within  our  prov- 
ince, and  certainly  these  are  areas  in  which 
I  think  the  province  could  be  taking  some 
constructive  and  meaningful  legislative  action 
to  give  meaning  to  those  intentions  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Throne  Speech.  This  is  an 
important  milestone  that  has  been  reached, 
and  I  applaud  the  Attorney  General  for 
bringing  this  legislation  forward;  although  it's 
late,  as  some  members  have  complained,  it's 
better  late  than  never. 

Mr.   Warner:   Who  put  you  up  to  this? 

Mr.  Williams:  Certainly  it  will  relieve  the 
frustrations  that  I  know  I  exprienced  as  a 
municipal  politician.  I  know  what  the  sitting 
members  on  Metro  Toronto  council  and  other 
municipal  councils  have  experienced  up  until 
the   time    of   introduction   of  this   legislation. 

In  concluding,  I  would  say  there  is  room 
for  further  improvement  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Attorney  General  will 
take  these  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
by  myself  and  other  members  of  the  House 
under  advisement  when  we  go  into  a  clause- 
by-clause  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  in  support  of  the  legislation 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  brought  for- 
ward and  to  thank  him  and  commend  him  for 
the  legislation.  It  is  overdue,  but  it's  here  and 
we  appreciate  that. 


None  of  us,  I  think,  wants  to  be  particu- 
larly self-righteous  about  what's  happened 
in  our  city.  All  of  us  from  Metro  Toronto 
can  only  feel  a  measure  of  shame  about  what's 
happened  in  our  city.  None  of  us  has  very 
much  to  be  proud  about.  We've  seen  the 
main  street  of  our  city  turned  into  one  of 
the  sleaziest  streets  in  North  America.  We've 
had  the  tragedy  of  Emanuel  Jaques,  who 
came  from  the  community  I  represent. 

All  of  us  feel  a  very  profound  and  personal 
sense  of  shame  about  what's  happened  in  this 
city.  I  think  this  legislation  addresses  itself 
to  it.  I  guess  we  also  realize  we  had  the 
power  all  along  to  clean  up  the  thing,  be- 
cause it  didn't  take  very  long  to  clean  up 
the  worst  abuses  on  Yonge  Street.  Once  the 
will  emerged,  once  the  sense  of  realization 
of  just  what  had  happened  emerged,  it  was 
cleaned  up  fairly  quickly. 

Rut  this  legislation  is  still  necessary,  be- 
cause the  problem  on  Yonge  Street  spread.  I 
represent  a  riding  in  the  centre  west  end  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  problem  is  there 
as  well.  At  this  point,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  my  constituency  office,  there  are 
three  sex  cinemas.  This  isn't  in  the  middle  of 
a  commercial  district  in  particular- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Is  Jamieson  Avenue  in  your 
riding? 

Mr.  McClellan:  No.  This  is  in  the  Rloor- 
Rathurst  area,  just  west  of  Rloor  and 
Rathurst.  There  are  two  cinemas  right  at 
Rloor  and  Rathurst  and  then  another  one  at 
Rloor  and  Manning  which  has  just  recently 
opened.  This  is  in  the  middle  of  a  residential 
immigrant  area,  and  the  people  in  the  area 
are  profoundly  offended  by  the  existence  of 
these  operations.  Sex  shops  also  have  pro- 
liferated in  and  out  of  the  area  and  have 
been  a  problem. 

I  don't  know  particularly  why  it  happens. 
I  can  speculate  a  little  bit.  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  blame— well,  let  us  leave  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  blame,  but  I  think  there  was  a  desire 
to  cater  to  the  convention  trade,  a  desire  to 
turn  Toronto  and  Metro  into  some  kind  of 
a  great  convention  city.  Maybe  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  the  sex  industry  was  permitted  to 
develop:  to  cater  to  conventions.  We  paid  the 
price  for  that.  That  was  a  big  mistake. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  sex  industry  that 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  its  relation  to  the 
development  industry.  There  isn't  any  doubt 
at  all  that  sex  shops  have  been  used  as  a 
blockbusting  technique,  as  a  way  of  running 
down  neighbourhoods.  That's  a  concern  I 
have  in  my  own  riding;  along  the  Rloor 
Street  area— I  have  no  doubt  about  this  at  all 
—the  use  of  sex  shops  and  the  sex  industry 
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is  in  furtherance  of  an  attempt  to  try  to  run 
down  the  residential  character  of  the  area 
and  make  it  vulnerable  to  redevolpment. 
That's  an  important  function  of  the  sex  in- 
dustry in  this  community.  It  always  has  been, 
and  that's  what  I  see  happening  in  my  own 
community  in  Bellwoods.  So  again  I  say  this 
legislation  gives  us  the  power  to  deal  with 
that  and  to  stop  it. 

[9:45] 

It  will  take  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  on  the 
part  of  municipal  officials  to  determine  where 
the  sex  industry  is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
locate.  It  sure  isn't  going  to  be  permitted  to 
locate  in  my  community  if  I  have  anything 
to  say  about  it,  and  I  suspect  if  the  two  ward 
aldermen  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  This 
bylaw  gives  the  power  at  last  to  a  municipal- 
ity to  be  able  to  act  decisively  about  getting 
these  kinds  of  facilities  out  of  the  area. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  spoke 
about  what  I  think  is  an  important  omission 
in  the  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  to  consider  whether  it  isn't 
possible  to  include  at  least  an  aspect  of  sex 
theatres— cinemas— within  the  ambit  of  this 
legislation,  if  not  the  whole  thing.  I  would 
ask  him,  without  being  able  to  come  up  with 
any  particulars  at  this  point  in  time,  whether 
it  isn't  possible  to  include  those  cinemas 
which  totally  offer  sex  cinema  under  the  am- 
bit of  this  Act. 

One  of  the  enormous  problems  in  my  area 
is  simply  the  kind  of  advertising  that  con- 
fronts families  when  they  are  on  their  way 
to  and  from  their  stores  or  churches.  It's 
something  that  most  of  us  wouldn't  dream 
of  tolerating  in  our  own  residential  areas  and 
yet  people  in  my  area  have  to  put  up  with 
this.  At  the  very  least  I  would  hope  that  the 
advertising  provisions  of  the  Act  could  be 
made  applicable  to  these  kinds  of  cinemas  so 
that  people  aren't  confronted  with  the  kind 
of  lurid  advertising  that  took  over  so  much 
of  Yoruge  Street. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  definition  in  2  ( 38Gb ) 
(9).  I  think  it's  broad  and  comprehensive 
and  will  serve  to  do  the  job  if— again  I  stress 
-^we  can  broaden  it  in  whole  or  even  in  part 
to  cover  the  cinemas. 

We  have  permitted  a  very  tawdry  and 
sordid  state  of  affairs  to  develop  in  this  capital 
city  of  the  province— to  such  an  extent  that  a 
porno  czar  even  put  himself  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  alderman  in  one  of  the  downtown 
Toronto  ridings.  He  was  not  a  nut  candidate 
as  they  say,  but  was  put  forward  as  a  serious 
candidate.  That's  how  sleazy- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  how  some  candidates 
get  elected. 


Mr.  McClellan:  Indeed  they  sometimes  are. 

Mr.  Samis:  Sometimes  the  sleazy  ones  do 
get  in. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  right.  Sometimes  the 
sleazy  ones  get  in  as  well. 

An  hon.  member:  Take  care,  Ross. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Fortunately  this  creep 
didn't  get  in  but  he  ran  a  highly  financed 
campaign,  a  very  expensive  campaign,  and 
raised  a  lot  of  money  from  a  lot  of  ostensibly 
respectable  people  and  it  really  calls  into 
question  a  whole  number  of  things. 

This  is  good  legislation,  I  say  again,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  supported  unanimously  and  it 
gives  at  least  to  municipalities  the  power  and 
the  teeth  to  deal  with  what  has  been  a  serious 
blight  on  this  city  and  I  think  on  many  other 
large  urban  communities  in  Ontario.  We  are 
grateful  that  the  legislation  has  been  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Samis:  And  Athens. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Or  is  it  the  member 
for  London  Centre?  Oh,  no,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Tell  us  about  Athens.  The 
Mediterranean  experience. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Mediterranean 
member. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  could  suffer  abuse  or  something 
but  don't  confuse  my  riding,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Samis:  Well,  it  is  so  broad  these  days, 
Albert,  you  can't  blame  us. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  haven't  seen  you  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  'Roy:  That's  right,  some  of  us  are  uni- 
versal types  of  candidates  who  spread  good- 
will and  charm  across  this  whole  world. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  tell  us  more  about  that. 
Tell  us  about  what  you  are  spreading. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  goodwill  that  my  colleague  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  spread  all  over  Israel- 
Mr.  Samis:  What  happened  in  Cyprus? 
Mr.  Roy:  —is  going  to  bring  great  benefits 
to   this   province   and   the   goodwill   between 
Canada  and  the  great  country  of  Israel. 
Getting  back  to  this  bill- 
Mr.  Samis:  Will  you  tell  us  the  whole  story, 
Albert? 

Mr.  Roy:  —I  suppose  it  is  necessary  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  not  legislation  that  I  like  very 
much.  There's  far  too  much  power  given 
under  this  legislation  to  municipalities.  In  my 
opinion,  many  of  the  definitions  are  much  too 
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wide;  the  discretion  given  to  municipalities 
to  enact  bylaws  under  this  type  of  legislation 
is  much  too  wide. 

My  concern  is  that  this  type  of  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  certain  counsel  who  have  a 
vendetta  against  a  particular  individual  can 
make  life  exceedingly  difficult.  I  appreciate 
that  there  is  a  problem  and  I  suppose  the  leg- 
islation was  necessary  in  the  sense  that  in 
many  centres— and  members  have  expressed 
concern  about  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  it 
certainly  wasn't  limited  to  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. 

All  the  major  centres  of  this  province  were 
faced  with  this  wave  of  body-rub  parlours, 
sex  shops  or  whatever  and  certainly  needed 
control.  But  I  suppose  it  gives  some  indication 
of  the  magnitude  of  it  and  the  frustration  on 
the  part  of  various  levels  of  government  in 
controlling  this  type  of  activity  that  we  are 
put  into  a  situation  in  this  Legislature  where 
we  have  to  pass  legislation  which  is  as  wide- 
sweeping  as  this  is. 

For  instance,  I  am  concerned  about  section 
1(5)  about  what  is  prima  facie  proof  of  the 
type  of  activity.  Again,  I  feel  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly wide. 

I  voice  these  concerns  but  we  are  obviously 
supporting  the  legislation.  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  major  problem 
out  there  and  we  have  to  cope  with  it.  Never- 
theless,   as    one    member   who    is    concerned 
about  the  nature  of  the  legislation  that  we 
pass  here,   I  have  to  voice   certain  concerns 
about    aspects    of    this    particular    legislation. 
Previously    a    member    talked    about    how 
wide    section    2 (386b)  (9)    is.    Of   course,    I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  him;  the  definition 
of  what  is  an  adult  entertainment  parlour  is 
exceedingly   wide.    Some   members   were   ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  sex  cinemas.  I  am 
not  too  sure,  maybe  the  Attorney  General  can 
help  us,  that  this  would  not  be  wide  enough 
to  cover  that  sort  of  activity- 
Mr.  Swart:   Specifically  exempted. 
Mr.  Roy:  Pardon  me? 
Mr.  Swart:  Specifically  exempted  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  exempted  in  the  Act?  Well, 
I  would  put  this  to  the  concern  of  many  of 
the  members  who  have  mentioned  this  type 
of  activity.  The  Criminal  Code  is  always  there. 
In  many  areas  of  the  province  they  have 
succeeded  in  curbing  this  type  of  activity  by 
using  the  Criminal  Code,  by  charges  being 
laid  by  the  local  police,  hopefully  having  this 
matter  decided  by  the  courts  and,  best  of  all, 
decided  by  a  jury  of  representatives  from  that 
particular  community.  I  find  that  a  better 
alternative  for  controlling  that  type  of  activity 


than  what  the  member  for  Oriole  was  sug- 
gesting. 

I  hope  he  wasn't  suggesting  the  type  of 
approach  taken  by  the  censors  here  where  a 
film  is  banned  outright.  I  much  prefer  to  see 
a  public  court,  a  jury  of  the  people  of  the 
community,  decide  that  a  particular  activity, 
a  particular  film,  is  too  violent  or  too  obscene, 
or  whatever,  than  have  a  civil  servant  some- 
place decide  what  the  people  of  this  province 
should  or  should  not  see. 

I  would  hope  that  in  our  haste  to  curb 
activities  such  as  adult  entertainment  par- 
lours, body-rubs,  and  so  on,  that  we  are 
careful  in  the  type  of  legislation  and  the  type 
of  powers  that  we  are  thrusting  on  munic- 
ipalities. I  hope  as  well  that  the  courts  will 
be  ever  vigilant  as  to  how  this  power  is 
used  by  various  councils,  because  there  is 
always  the  fear  that  some  people  in  political 
positions,  or  people  who  are  elected,  for 
purposes  other  than  curbing  this  type  of 
activity,  will  use  this  type  of  legislation  for 
personal  or  other  reasons.  That's  one  of  the 
concerns  I  have;  we've  seen  it  happen  before 
at  the  municipal  level,  so  we  have  to  be 
careful. 

Some  members  were  expressing  the  con- 
cern that  possibly  this  legislation  was  too 
late.  Possibly  it  is  for  this  wave— it  seems  to 
come  in  waves,  this  type  of  activity— but  we 
know,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
man  of  long  worldly  experience,  that  these 
things  have  a  way  of  repeating  themselves 
and  coming  exactly  in  cycles,  and  surely  the 
legislation,  if  something  should  happen 
again— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Schreiber  is  between  cycles 
now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker:   For  the  last  80  years. 

Mr.  Roy:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  matters 
become  out  of  control  in  your  area  in  a  few 
years,  then  the  legislation  will  be  on  the 
books  and  I  suppose  will  serve  a  purpose 
there. 

Another  section  I'm  concerned  about  is 
section  3(470b)(2),  the  fact  that  an  order 
can  be  made  that  the  premises  be  closed  to 
any  use  over  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years.  Again,  that's  pretty  wide  and  sweeping 
power  that  is  given  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Having  expressed  these  concerns  about 
the  legislation  it's  obvious,  I  suppose,  that 
many  of  us  here,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  as  members  at  this  level  don't  like  to 
give  that  sort  of  power  to  the  municipalities, 
feel  that  there  is  a  real  problem  out  there. 
We  find,  and  I'm  sure  that  you've  observed 
that   as    well,    Mr.    Speaker,    that    obscenity, 
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violence  and  that  sort  of  activity  is  not 
something  that  can  always  be  controlled  in 
a  logical  fashion.  The  standards  applicable 
in  one  area  may  not  be  applicable  in  another 
area,  and  that  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
control  of  this  type  of  activity.  We  are  faced, 
and  I  suppose  the  Attorney  General  is  faced, 
with  very  little  alternative  but  to  present 
this  type  of  legislation,  and  of  course  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  support  it,  but 
in  so  doing  we  express  these  concerns. 

I  find  it  interesting,  reading  recently 
about  the  Ottawa  area,  that  in  fact  some  of 
this  activity  is  dying  out  without  even  taking 
any  sort  of  action.  For  instance,  the  nude 
dancers  who  were  exceedingly  popular  three, 
four,  five,  six  years  ago— you  had  to  line  up, 
apparently,  to  get  in— it  seems  most  of  these 
types  of  activities,  theatres  and  that,  are  now 
closed  in  the  Ottawa  area.  I  was  reading  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  where  at  the  only 
theatre  that  is  now  open,  the  operator  is 
saying  he's  going  broke,  even  though  nothing 
has  been  done.  His  biggest  complaint,  of 
course,  is  that  he  can't  get  a  liquor  licence. 
So  it's  interesting  to  see  that  in  some  types 
of  activities  the  public  is  getting  bored  about 
this. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  film,  of 
course.  I  suppose  everything  is  deja-vu,  so 
that  the  trend- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  for  everybody. 
Mr.  Roy:  The  trend  today,  in  fact,  is  to 
get  away  from  that  type  of  gross  sexual 
activity  in  film  and  to  have  more  in  the  area 
of  family  entertainment.  In  fact  some  of  the 
major  films  that  are  in  the  works  apparently 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  soft  of  activity. 
So  I  just  say  that  sometimes  the  public, 
without  any  type  of  control  by  any  munic- 
ipal or  provincial  or  federal  government,  is 
a  good  barometer  on  how  we  control  that 
type  of  activity.  Having  said  this,  of  course 
we  will  be  supporting  the  legislation,  but  we 
do  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  don't  think,  like  the  mem- 
ber for  Oriole,  that  this  is  a  cornerstone;  I 
think  it  is  necessary  legislation,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  said.  He  made  a  very 
good  speech  by  the  way,  a  very  small-liberal 
speech;  extremely  good. 

Mr.  Samis:  It  was  the  Mediterranean  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  shows  obviously  that  he 
is  relaxed  from  the  long  holiday  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  didn't  get. too  much  sun. 

Mr.  Swart:  Your  face  is  belying  that. 


Mr.  Warner:  I  hope  you  didn't  consult 
Begin  on  anything. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  think  this  is  necessary 
legislation  that  we  have  to  take,  not  with  a 
spirit  of  revanche  de  la  vendeuse— 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  spirit  is  that? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —as  it  was  expressed  by  the 
member  for  Oriole,  but  it  is  a  housecleaning 
bill,  because  we  think  it  is  necessary  at  this 
time  especially  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Williams:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  understand  the  opening  com- 
ments from  the  member  for  Downsview, 
he  suggested,  in  fact  he  stated,  that  I  had 
not  felt  the  legislation  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Throw  him  out. 

Mr.   Warner:    That's   not  what  he   said. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  brain  is  completely 
addled. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  have  to  rise  on  that  point 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  never 
said  in  my  comments  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary legislation.  What  I  did  say  was  that 
while  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  it  may  be, 
because  of  the  different  jurisdictional  situa- 
tions that  exist  between  federal  and  provin- 
cial legislation,  that  the  legislation  does  not 
and  cannot  go  far  enough,  but  I  never  said  it 
was  not  necessary.  I  think  in  fact  indeed  that 
it  is  not  only  necessary  but,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  remarks,  long  overdue.  So  I  want  that 
corrected  on  the  record. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
speak  to  the  point  of  privilege,  I  never  said 
the  member  for  Oriole  had  stated  that  the 
legislation  was  not  necessary,  but  I  promise 
I  won't  mention  him  any  more  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Samis:  Good. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  feel  relieved. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  This  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  development  of  the  sex  industry 
in  Toronto  was  becoming  very  disturbing.  Of 
course,  I  think  that  last  year  and,  of  course, 
now,  after  the  reaction  to  the  murder  of 
Emanuel  Jaques  last  year,  the  situation  in 
Toronto  is  not  comparable  to  other  countries 
of  the  world  where  the  sex  industry  has  de- 
veloped in  such  an  ominous  way  that  it  is 
really  threatening  some  societies. 

The  implications  are  really  serious  because 
where  this  kind  of  industry  develops,  usually 
we  have  the  development  of  crimes  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  We  know  that  where  there  is  a 
sex  industry  we  have  an  enormous  diffusion 
of  drugs.  We  have  loan-sharking.  We  have 
murders.  We  have  violence  and  we  have  a 
kind  of  criminality  which  may  not  be  defined 
by    the    Criminal    Code    but    which    still    is 
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becoming  a  threat  to  the  people  who  live 
in  some  cities. 

Of  course,  we  know  also  that  underground 
crime  is  flourishing  in  some  cities  where  there 
is  also  a  spreading  of  the  sex  industry.  The 
reason  is  that  this  is  a  gigantic  business 
which  is  subject  to  exploitation  because  this 
industry  exploits  the  lowest  instincts  of 
people.  People  are  ready  to  pay  money  and 
to  be  exploited  and  to  be  blackmailed  and, 
therefore,  to  violate  the  law  and  to  breach 
the  legality.  For  this  reason,  I  think  this  is 
a  good  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  that  the  powers  given  to  the  munic- 
ipalities are  too  broad  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  use  them  with  discretion.  I  think  this 
bill  will  stop  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  the 
development  of  an  industry  which  can  be- 
come dangerous.  For  these  reasons,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation.  As  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Bellwoods,  said,  this  industry  is 
used  to  hit  those  neighbourhoods  which  are 
more  vulnerable  as  a  blockbusting  device  in 
order  to  vacate  certain  areas  and  to  allow 
redevelopment. 

That  happens  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
areas  where  immigrants  live  in  the  down- 
town ridings.  This  is  done  in  a  very  sophisti- 
cated way.  The  case  of  one  of  the  protago- 
nists of  recent  events  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
who  ran  for  alderman,  is  not  a  good  example, 
because  they  have  more  sophisticated  ways 
of  influencing  public  bodies,  municipalities 
and  governments  and  they  are  extremely 
dangerous.  I  think  this  legislation  will  end  up 
by  protecting  that  part  of  our  population 
which  is  not  very  much  aware  of  the  danger 
that  this  kind  of  operation  brings  to  its 
neighbourhood.  Above  all,  they  are  not 
equipped  to  fight  back  because  in  most  of 
the  cases,  as  my  colleague  said,  they  are 
recent  immigrants  and  are  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  their  rights  and  with  the 
legislation  of  this  country.  They  are  unpro- 
tected and  are  afraid  to  lose  what  they  have. 
In  many  cases,  they  lose  what  is  there  be- 
cause the  blockbusting  device  works  to  their 
detriment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion as  have  the  other  members  who  spoke 
before  me. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  rise  and  sup- 
port the  bill  on  principle  and  I  will  certainly 
entertain  questions  during  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill.  I  do  have  some  reservations  as  to 
its  intent  to  control  immoral  practices  and 
questionable  entertainment. 

I  believe  I  raised  the  matter  last  Novem- 
ber in  a  question  to  the  minister  responsible, 
the   Attorney   General,   concerning   question- 


able entertainment  in  certain  hotels  and 
establishments  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  I 
wasn't  satisfied  with  the  answers  I  received 
at  that  particular  time.  I  have  a  number  of 
letters  here  and  communications  from  per- 
sons who  were  objecting  to  the  type  of 
questionable  entertainment,  and  I  suppose 
that  relates  to  exotic  dancing. 

I  thought  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  put  it  very  well  in  saying  that  per- 
haps if  stronger  action  had  been  taken  prior 
to  the  incidents  of  last  August  in  Toronto  on 
Yonge  Street,  we  wouldn't  have  to  have  this 
bill  before  us  today.  I  believe  there  was 
legislation  under  the  Criminal  Code  that  pro- 
vided some  means  and  measures  for  the  police 
or  law  enforcement  agencies  to  go  in  and 
apply  a  crackdown  and  clean  up  of  Yonge 
Street.  It  did  finally  come  about  but  we  all 
know  it  was  too  late.  I  think  much  of  that 
responsibility  in  that  particular  area  lies  with 
members  of  the  Legislature  and,  in  particular, 
the  two  ministries  responsible,  the  Solicitor 
General's  and  the  Attorney  General's.  I  think 
they  could  have  taken  stronger  action  before 
they  did. 

I  question  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
does  not  cover  pornography.  It  does  not  cover 
the  matter  of  questionable  entertainment  as 
it  relates  to  establishments  under  the  Liquor 
Control  Act.  Perhaps  there  should  be  some 
tighter  controls  in  this  particular  area.  At  one 
time,  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  did  have 
some  powers  in  this  particular  area  to  con- 
trol the  type  of  entertainment  that  was 
provided  in  taverns  and  other  liquor  outlets 
in  Ontario.  That  authority  now  has  been 
removed  from  them.  If  we're  going  to  be 
looking  at  this  particular  bill  in  the  context 
of  the  obscenity  question,  perhaps  we  should 
be  including  some  of  that  authority  in  this 
particular  bill. 

One  of  the  faults  I  can  find  with  the  bill 
is  that  it  is  not  adequate  enough.  It  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  cover  practically  all  areas 
that  are  questionable  or  of  an  immoral 
nature.  The  bill  says  that  the  bylaw  mention- 
ed in  the  sections  "may"  provide  for  regulat- 
ing and  so  forth;  whether  it's  province-wide 
or  not,  I  can't  see  that  in  the  bill.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  type  of  legislation  should 
come  under  provincial  authority.  I  can  say 
this  much:  Local  police  have  difficulty  right 
now  in  policing  crime  in  local  communities 
and  they  have  other  problems,  so  perhaps  it 
should  be  province-wide.  There's  a  possibility 
that  one  municipality  will  pass  a  bylaw,  while 
the  next  one  may  skip.  It  may  be  a  skip-and- 
miss  proposition,  and  it  could  cause  some 
difficulties  in  that  particular  area. 
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The  legislation  perhaps  should  come  under 
the  Criminal  Code  and  not  lie  with  munici- 
palities to  provide  regulations  to  control  it. 
As  has  been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers, 
section  6  is  a  pretty  broad  section.  I  can 
only  assume  that  it's  going  to  cause  some 
difficulties  in  municipalities  in  trying  to  con- 
trol it.  The  section  is  "it  confers  on  all  muni- 
cipalities the  power  to  license,  regulate, 
govern,  classify"— that's  going  to  be  hard  to 
define,  I'll  tell  you,  under  a  local  municipal 
bylaw— "and  inspect  in  the  manner  specified 
adult  entertainment  parlours  as  defined  in 
this  section." 

I  feel  that  muncipalities  are  going  to  have 
a  difficult  time  in  bringing  forward  a  bylaw 
unless  the  ministry  has  a  model  bylaw  in  this 
particular  area  that  might  assist  municipali- 
ties, but  I  still  feel  it's  going  to  be  a  difficult 
area  for  them  to  control  or  to  police. 

The  legislation  may  even  supersede  any 
other  bylaw  in  a  municipality,  and  I  can  see 
here,  if  they  do  pass  a  bylaw,  where  it 
might  cause  some  interference  with  local 
planning  bylaws.  We  have  a  difficulty  in  a 
number  of  municipalities  now  in  relation  to 
certain  accommodations  for  retarded  residents 
in  communities;  and  under  this  law  perhaps 
this  would  say  that  you  could  have  one  in 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  section  of  the  com- 
munity. I  suggest  that  putting  that  onus  on 
to  a  municipality  is  not  justified.  I  suggest 
the  legislation  should  be  province-wide  and 
under  the  control  of  the  ministry  here. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Whatever  happened  to 
home  rule? 

Mr.  Warner:  Local  government?  Oh,  that 
was  yesterday's  speech. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  know  if  any  of  those 
gentlemen  have  sat  on  local  counicls  or  not, 
but  I'll  tell  them  this  much- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  can  recall  some  of  the  problems 
that  municipalities  have  in  bringing  in  muni- 
cipal bylaws,  where  there  can  be  control  in 
one  municipality  but  not  in  another  muni- 
cipality. 

Mr.  Warner:  Metro  Toronto  cleaned  up  the 
problem  before  today. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Perhaps  the  bill  should  have 
made  it  a  regional  responsibility,  instead  of 
leaving  it  with  individual  municipalities. 
Perhaps  it  should  have  said  that  where  there's 
a  regional  government,  it  will  come  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Maybe  this  is  the  way  we 
should  be  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  There's  nothing  to  prevent 
that. 


[10:15] 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  I  think  this  particular 
type  of  legislation  certainly  does  indicate 
that  it  comes  under  the  Criminal  Code. 
That's  the  area  that  it  should  fall  under,  not 
under  a  municipal  bylaw.  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  strong  enough  to  enforce.  I  don't  think 
you  are  going  to  have  the  enforcement 
agencies  there  to  do  it.  I  think  it  should  be 
province-wide  and  the  responsibility  should 
be  under  the  Solicitor  General  or  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  rise  in  full  support  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  also  like  to  support  the 
principles  which  have  been  emphasized  by 
my  colleagues,  in  particular  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold. 

I  think  that  he  has  valid  concrete  points, 
and  I  think  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
be  taking  those  points  into  consideration  to 
improve  this  situation  which  arises  from  time 
to  time  in  our  society. 

Speaking  to  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  the  moral  and  social 
values  which  exist  in  our  society.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  businesses  operating  like 
the  body-rub  parlours  because  they  don't  have 
any  respect  towards  moral  and  social  values. 
If  they  don't  contain  the  way  they  operate 
themselves,  it  is  my  firm  position  they 
shouldn't  exist  in  the  province  at  all.  If 
they  want  to  contain  their  operation  by  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  moral  and  social 
values  of  our  society  then  I  think  they  can 
exist  if  the  government  will  keep  them  under 
control. 

This  piece  of  legislation  in  this  form 
gives  power  to  the  regional  municipalities. 
I  really  want  to  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment and  recommend  that  this  is  the  right 
step  to  follow  to  give  power  to  municipali- 
ties in  other  less-controversial  areas  than  the 
one  with  which  we  are  dealing  now— body- 
rub  parlours. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  expand  the 
principle  involved  of  giving  more  power  to 
municipalities  in  dealing  with  their  own 
affairs,  instead  of  waiting  for  so  long  until 
an  issue  arises  to  attract  public  attention  in 
order  to  make  the  government  enact  legis- 
lation to   solve  a  particular  problem. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself,  not  in 
a  partisan  way,  to  the  principles  which  the 
member  for  Bellwoods  emphasized  beauti- 
fully. I  also  represent  a  particular  com- 
munity, the  Portuguese  community,  which 
lives  in  my  area.  When  the  death  of  Emanuel 
Jaques  occurred  last  summer,  this  incident 
shocked  the  whole  community,  a  community 
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of  300,000  people  located  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  I  really  don't  understand.  In 
some  ways,  I  should  appreciate  the  goodwill 
of  the  government  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  not  too  sure  whether  or  not  it 
is  going  to  be  enacted  because  10,000  Por- 
tuguese had  a  demonstration  in  front  of  city 
hall  or  in  front  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 
Perhaps  that's  why  the  government  paid 
attention  to  this  phenomenon.  It  has  been 
taking  place  for  so  long,  yet  the  government 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  detrimental 
effects  of  this  business  operating  around 
Yonge  Street. 

I  really  welcome  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  I  hope  the  government  is  not 
only  going  to  act  and  solve  the  particular 
problems  in  our  society— and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  particular  problem— when  there 
is  an  issue  which  involves  the  public  as  a 
whole  such  as  the  death  of  Emanuel  Jaques. 
I  think  the  Attorney  General  should  pay 
more  attention  to  those  particular  phenom- 
ena which  now  exist,  have  existed  in  the 
past,  and  are  'going  to  exist  in  the  future, 
and  the  government  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  those  phenomena 
before  detrimental  oases  arise  from  time  to 
time  which  attract  the  government's  atten- 
tion. 

To  emphasize  this  particular  principle,  I 
really  don't  understand  why  the  Attorney 
General  has  waited  so  long  before  enacting 
this  particular  legislation.  I  think  this  par- 
ticular principle  has  been  emphasized  as 
well  by  'other  members  of  the  Legislature. 
It  seems  that  the  Attorney  General  paid 
more  attention,  for  example,  to  violence  in 
hockey  games  instead  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  body-rub  parlours  as 
soon  as  the  death  of  Emanuel  Jaques  took 
place  which  struck  at  the  Portuguese  com- 
munity of  300,000  people  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

I  really  don't  know  where  the  Attorney 
General  is  putting  his  priorities  in  relation 
to  those  particular  issues  which  are  shame- 
ful and  offend  the  moral  and  the  social 
values  existing  in  our  society.  I  hope  the 
Attorney  General  is  (going  to  pay  real  atten- 
tion to  those  particular  phenomena. 

To  emphasize  this  approach,  I  would  like 
draw  the  Attorney  General's  attention,  for 
example,  to  the  phenomenon  which  is  taking 
place  in  our  society,  particularly  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  in  relation  to  racial  attacks 
which  have  existed,  are  existing,  and  are 
going  to  exist  and  there  is  no  move  from 
this  government  to  try  to  solve  the  problem 
as  to  why  the  people  have  been  attacked 
and   have   sacrificed   their   lives   in   those  at- 


tacks. I  hope  the  Attorney  General  is  going 
to  do  something  about  it  instead  of  waiting 
until  more  victims  are  killed  on  the  street. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  welcome  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Of  course,  there  is  room 
for  improvement  as  my  colleague  from 
Welland-Thorold  emphasized,  and  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  clause-by-clause 
sections  to  make  those  improvements. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  members  of  all  three  parties  who  have 
supported  the  bill  and  I  appreciate  their 
support  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  this 
legislation.  I'll  be  very  brief,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  hour. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  member  as  to  what 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  provincial 
government  is  in  relation  to  matters  of 
morality.  I  think  most  of  the  members,  per- 
haps, appreciate  that  legislation  dealing  with 
morality,  so  far  as  prohibiting  certain  con- 
duct is  concerned,  is  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Parliament  and  that 
the  only  possible  legislation  in  this  area  by  a 
provincial  government  is  in  relation  to  regu- 
lation and  licensing.  So  for  those  members 
who  suggested  that  they  would  prefer  legis- 
lation that  included  certain  specific  prohibi- 
tions of  certain  activities,  of  course  I  would 
just  remind  them  that  that  is  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Canada. 

The  matter  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Theatres  Act  and  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 
was  really  at  the  request  of  municipalities. 
The  municipalities  that  were  interested,  and 
which  we  consulted,  felt  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  passing  bylaws  in 
relation  to  licensed  premises  or  in  relation  to 
theatres. 

The  member  for  Bellwoods  mentioned  his 
concern  about  the  offensive  character  of  cer- 
tain theatre  advertising  with  respect  to  sex 
films.  I  would  just  draw  his  attention  to  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Theatres  Act  which  requires 
that  any  person  using  any  display  or  adver- 
tising in  connection  with  a  film  or  the 
exhibition  thereof,  must  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  board,  so  that  matter  is  already  dealt 
with  under  the  Theatres  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  further 
discussion  of  this  bill  on  clause-by-clause 
consideration  prior  to  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  49. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  A  motion  to  adjourn  has 
been  deemed  to  have  been  made  under 
standing  order  28.  I  will  listen  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  for  up 
to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  expecting  another  bill,  Bill  50. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission  and  the  permission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Bill  50  is  really  a  companion  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  wonder  if  the  members  might  con- 
sider movement  of  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
in  the  event  that  there's  not  any  issue  as  to 
the  principle,  as  this  is  a  companion  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  in 
fact  a  companion  piece  of  legislation,  I  had 
some  remarks  as  it  relates  to  section  368  of 
the  Municipal  Act,  1975,  and  wish  to  spend 
a  few  moments  to  sketch  through  those  re- 
marks; so  if  it's  possible  I  would  like  us 
to  deal  with  the  legislation  at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
realize  it's  not  incumbent  upon  the  minister 
to  be  here,  although  I  expected  that  he 
would  be  here  at  10:30. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Warner:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  question  on  Thursday  last  was  in  part 
that  the  minister  should  initiate  interim 
funding  to  boards  so  that  no  teachers  pres- 
ently on  staff  and  no  programs  will  be  cut 
as  a  result  of  declining  enrolments  and  his 
decrease  in  funding.  He  responded  in  part 
by  saying  that  he  had  never  heard  it  sug- 
gested anywhere  that  the  reason  that  any  of 
these  teachers  are  not  going  to  be  needed 
next  year  is  because  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, it's  because  of  declining  enrolment 
purely  and  simply.  That  was  part  of  his  re- 
marks, and  that's  what  prompted  my  response 
that  I  was  dissatisfied. 

What  will  happen,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  River- 
dale  Collegiate  in  Toronto  in  terms  of  aca- 
demic programs,  is  that  because  of  the 
declining  enrolment  and  this  government's 
cutback  in  funding  that  some  essential  pro- 
grams will  be  cut.  Remedial  reading  and 
English  as  a  second  language  will  not  be 
offered  next  year  at  Riverdale  Collegiate  be- 
cause of  this  government's  cutback  in 
funding,  coupled  with  the  declining  enrol- 
ment factor. 

What  this  government  has  done  over  the 
past  years  is  to  cut  its  expenditure  of  educa- 


tional dollars  to  boards  of  education,  in 
relationship  to  their  total  budgetary  expendi- 
ture, from  17.7  per  cent  in  1971-72  to  ap- 
proximately 14.1  per  cent  in  1978-79.  That 
decline  in  percentage,  which  has  been  exag- 
gerated in  Metro  Toronto  where  the  decline 
has  been  a  good  10  to  12  per  cent  in  moneys 
received  by  Metro  Toronto  for  educational 
facilities,  means  that  in  many  schools  pro- 
grams will  be  cut  back.  I  don't  think  that 
can  be  denied. 

[10:30] 

The  Minister  of  Education  received,  in 
October,  1977,  a  letter  from  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Metro  school  board,  Mr.  Gerry 
Phillips.  That  letter,  a  very  lengthy  one, 
outlined  the  problem  that  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto  school   board   faces.    In   part  it  reads: 

"The  enrolment  is  declining  by  about  two 
per  cent  a  year.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not 
lead  to  a  two  per  cent  saving  in  total  expen- 
ditures because  many  costs  are  virtually  fixed, 
These  include  debenture  debt  charges,  in- 
surance premiums,  central  resource  staff  and 
subject  consultants  to  help  teachers  cope 
with  changes  in  curriculum— most  of  these 
changes  initiated  by  the  province— support 
staff  to  help  the  children  with  social,  psycho- 
logical and  language  problems,  staff  to  ad- 
minister nightschool  courses  that  are  in  such 
demand  and  that  give  taxpayers  an  important 
link  with  the  system  they  have  to  support," 
and  so  on. 

"Another  problem  is  that  the  enrolment 
decline  is  not  concentrated  in  a  few  schools. 
It  is  spread  out  across  the  system,  with  some 
schools  losing  50  to  60  children,  some  10  to 
20  and  some  only  a  handful.  A  school's  enrol- 
ment may  drop  from  500  to  450  or  even  to 
400,  but  it  still  needs  a  principal,  a  secre- 
tary, a  caretaker,  a  gym  teacher  and  so  on. 
It  has  to  be  heated  and  lit"  unless,  of  course, 
we  close  the  school.  That's  the  problem 
Riverdale  Collegiate,  in  a  working-class  com- 
munity, faces.  As  enrolment  droos  pupils 
coming  up  from  the  primary  schools  are 
not  attracted  into  Riverdale  because  of  the 
cutback  in  programs,  and  thus  are  attracted 
to  other  schools,  that  school  in  Riverdale  may 
in  fact  face  having  to  close  in  the  next  few 
years. 

"All  in  all,"  Mr.  Phillips  draws  to  the 
attention  of  the  minister,  "it  is  not  realistic 
to  expect  school  board  expenses  to  fall  at 
precisely  the  same  rate  as  enrolment  falls. 
At  best,  a  two  per  cent  decline  in  enrolment 
would  reduce  expenses  by  about  1.5  per 
cent." 

It  is  an  all  too  brief  session,  but  it  seems 
to    me    that    declining   enrolment    gives    the 
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government  a  golden  opportunity  to  live  up  to 
previously  stated  objectives  of  providing  a 
high  quality  level  of  education  to  each 
student  in  this  province.  Instead  of  being 
committed  to  meeting  the  individual  educa- 
tional needs  of  each  student,  the  minister 
appears  to  be  knuckling  under  to  the  Trea- 
surer's (Mr.  McKeough)  obsession  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1981,  even  though  the  students 
at  Riverdale  Collegiate,  and  in  hundreds  of 
other  schools  in  this  province,  will  suffer 
educationally. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  ask  the  minister  to  re- 
consider what  he  has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  reply  to  my  friend  in  this  time,  when  I 
have  just  a  few  more  minutes  than  normally 
are  available  in  question  period  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  far  as  Riverdale  Collegiate 
is  concerned.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  Terry  Dobbin,  the  president  of  the 
Riverdale  Students'  Council,  and  Jan  Oakley, 
a  member  of  that  students'  council,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  people  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  this  matter  for  over  an  hour. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  statement  I  made 
the  other  day  that  these  teachers  were  being 
switched  from  Riverdale  Collegiate  for 
reasons  other  than  the  financial  policies  of 
this  government  is  still  a  correct  statement. 
I  think  the  upshot  of  my  discussion  verified 
again  today,  with  the  people  from  the  board 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Toronto  board,  that 
the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  number  of 
staff  at  Riverdale  Collegiate  is  a  negotiated 
staffing  ratio  formula,  negotiated  under  the 
teacher  and  school  board  collective  bargain- 
ing legislation  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

That  formula,  once  it  was  agreed  to  and 
once  it  comes  into  effect,  means  that  because 
the  enrolment  is  decreasing  by  about  251, 
when  it  is  applied  to  Riverdale  Collegiate,  as 
it  has  been  applied  to  every  other  collegiate 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education,  Riverdale  is  entitled  to  51.5 
teachers.  That's  under  a  formula  that  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Teachers'  Federation 
and  the  negotiating  people  of  the  metro- 
politan school  board.  The  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  granted  one  extra  teacher  to  make 
the  staffing  formula  for  Riverdale  at  52.5. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  exaggerated  because 
for  the  last  year  there  were  seven  surplus 
teachers  on  staff  at  Riverdale,  more  than  the 
formula  would  have  allowed.  This  was  done 
with  the  agreement  of  the  federation,  and  so 
therefore  when  the  total  formula  was  put 
into  effect  this  year  it  meant  a  greater  de- 


crease, in  fact  a  decrease  of  12  teachers,  from 
the  staff  at  Riverdale. 

The  question  is,  what  can  be  done  about 
it?  Let  me  first,  however,  say  that  in  so  far 
as  provincial  grants  are  concerned  I  double- 
checked  this  again  and  my  figures  show  that 
for  this  year  there  is  an  increase  of  5.86  per 
cent  in  the  provincial  assistance  per  pupil, 
for  secondary  students  in  metropolitan 
Toronto— an  increase  per  pupil.  Don't  forget 
that  in  overall  numbers,  because  of  declining 
enrolment,  it  may  mean  that  there  is  very 
littie  total  increase  in  the  number  of  grants, 
but  we're  looking  at  increase  per  pupil  and 
it's  5.86  per  cent  per  pupil. 

Mr.  Warner:  Plus  the  cost  of  living. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  question  really  is, 
what  can  be  done?  This  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  a  very  logical  situation  that  was 
agreed  to.  I  feel  as  sorry  as  my  friend  does 
about  any  programs  that  have  to  be  cut. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  said  it  wouldn't  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  this  of  course  is 
what  we've  discussed.  But  what  can  be  done? 

There  are  two  solutions  immediately  avail- 
able to  us.  Those  two  solutions  are,  first,  an 
agreement  by  the  Teachers'  Federation  and 
the  board  to  switch  some  teachers  from  an- 
other school  in  Toronto,  because  under  the 
agreement  the  total  number  of  teachers  in 
all  the  secondary  schools,  as  already  worked 
out- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Give  them  some  more 
money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —in  the  ratios,  is  set.  They 
have  the  total  number  of  teachers  that  the 
formula  that  was  negotiated  provides  for 
them. 

As  was  done  in  order  to  achieve  the  seven 
surplus  teachers  in  this  present  year,  an 
agreement  with  the  federation  could  bring 
more  teachers  to  Riverdale.  That's  the  first 
solution.  The  other  solution  is  to  use  the 
remedies  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  and 
for  the  Toronto  board— and  I  understand 
they're  already  doing  this— to  initiate  the 
process  for  an  extra  levy.  They're  allowed  to 
levy  an  extra  mill  under  certain  procedures 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  and  they 
therefore  could  levy  that  money  and  use  that 
money  to  effect  some  extra  staffing  at  River- 
dale Collegiate.  Those,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, are  the  only  short-term  solutions  that 
are  available. 

The  long-term  solutions,  of  course,  are 
these.  The  long-term  solutions  are  going  to 
take  action  by  three  groups  of  people:  One, 
the  Ministry  of  Education— I  completely 
acknowledge  that.  It  means  that  after  we've 
received  the  Jackson  report  we're  going  to 
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have  to  set  out  very  clearly  what  our  policy 
will  be  insofar  as  the  total  problem  of 
declining  enrolment,  because— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You're  going  to  be  a  little 
late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —this  is  one  of  the  off- 
shoots of  a  declining  enrolment  situation. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  Toronto 
board  is  going  to  have  to  set  its  policy  and 
priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister's  time 
has  expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells.  The  third  group  is  the 
teachers.  When  they  negotiate  their  agree- 
ment they're  going  to  have  to  build  some- 
thing in  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Jackson  report  won't  be 
in  till  September. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
in  response  to  two  questions  posed  by  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere,  the  Minister  of  Education  said, 
"I've  never  heard  it  suggested  anywhere  that 
the  reason  why  any  of  these  teachers  are  not 
going  to  be  needed  next  year  is  because  of 
the  provincial  government.  It's  because  of 
declining  enrolment— purely  and  simply." 

I  then  asked  the  minister  if  he  were  seri- 
ously suggesting  that  he  had  never  heard 
teachers'  groups  or  boards  complaining  to  him 
"that  a  decrease  in  provincial  funding  for  the 
total  cost  of  education  from  a  level  of  61  per 
cent  in  1975  to  a  current  53  per  cent  is 
causing  part  of  the  problems  in  terms  of  cut- 
backs in  school  programs"  and  dismissal  of 
teachers. 

The  minister  replied  that  he'd  heard  such 
complaints  from  teachers'  federations,  of 
whom  he  said,  "They  don't  want  us  to  pay 
more  money  and  the  local  share  to  remain  the 
same  in  order  that  more  staff  and  lower  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  will  result."  If  you  can  follow 
that  you're  doing  better  than  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  he  continued,  ".  .  .  it  means  the  local 
share  will  decrease,  not  that  there  will  be 
services  added  to  the  schools." 

The  minister's  response  is  really  not  good 
enough.  First  of  all,  declining  enrolment  has 
only  very  recently  begun  to  affect  the  school 
population  at  the  secondary  level,  but  the 
decline  in  the  provincial  contribution  to  the 
total  education  costs  at  the  secondary  level 
has  been  in  effect  since  1975.  The  minister 
cannot  claim,  as  he  attempted  to  do,  that  de- 
clining enrolment  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss 
of  programs  and  staff  at  Riverdale  Collegiate 
or   any  other  school   in  the  province.   These 


developments  are  not  purely  and  simply  as  a 
result  of  declining  enrolment,  but  also  a 
result  of  Conservative  government  financial 
policies  and  he  knows  it. 

The  second  statement  of  the  minister  which 
is  unacceptable  is  his  pretence  that  teachers, 
and  only  teachers,  seek  increased  funding  from 
the  province  and  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  local  property  tax  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. School  boards  across  this  province  have 
made  strong  pleas  for  adequate  provincial 
funding  to  help  them  meet  the  needs  of 
students.  The  minister  has  absolutely  no  right 
to  predicate  that  they  would  use  funding  in- 
creases to  ease  the  local  property  tax  burden, 
he  has  no  evidence  to  back  up  that  claim.  He 
may  pretend  that  school  boards  are  totally 
pecuniary  in  their  policies,  but  such  a  judge- 
ment from  him  is  improper  and  mean  minded. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  For  shame. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  School  boards  are  fixated  by 
costs,  but  he  could  relieve  them  of  the  oppres- 
siveness of  their  financial  concerns  if  he  were 
assuring  them  of  decent  provincial  support.  If 
boards  exceed  the  spending  guidelines  drawn 
up  by  the  province,  the  boards  receive  no 
provincial  moneys  for  the  extra  expenditures, 
so  that  if  the  province  provides  inadequate 
support,  the  boards  pay  a  severe  financial 
penalty  for  expenditures  outside  the  guide- 
lines, and  reasonably  enough  they  make  every 
effort  to  keep  expenditures  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  Unfortunately,  this  often  involves 
cutting  vital  programs  and  dismissing  needed 
teaching  staff.  School  boards  do  not  want  to 
make  these  miserable  choices,  but  the  financial 
policy  of  this  government  leaves  them  no 
option. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  Toronto  board 
currently,  and  the  families  of  the  Riverdale 
area  and  the  teachers  at  Riverdale  Collegiate 
are  paying  the  price.  The  minister  can  mutter 
about  the  Toronto  board  and  the  Metro  board 
and  the  formula  agreements  between  them, 
but  he  knows  better;  he  knows  that  inade- 
quate provincial  funding  is  a  major  cause  for 
these  problems  and  he  should  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Education  for 
up  to  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  very  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend  the  edu- 
cation critic  for  the  New  Democratic  Party,  a 
party  which  consistently  opposed  education 
ceilings  in  this  province  when  they  were  in 
and  the  province  was  paying  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education,  a  party  which  has  con- 
sistently asked  for  more  money  with  no 
responsibility  and  no  fiscal  policy  to  show  that 
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it  can  help  this  province  get  out  of  the  fiscal 
mess  that  it  is  in. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Rubbish,  rubbish. 

Mr.  Swart:  Who  got  the  province  into  this? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Name-calling  is  not  going  to 
solve  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Unemployment  and  inadequate 
funding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Now  let  me  just  say  this 
to  members  opposite,  they  want  it  all  ways, 
that  is  the  way  they  want  it  all  the  time. 

I  get  requests  from  school  'boards,  mem- 
bers are  certainly  right,  I  get  requests  from 
school  boards  for  more  provincial  money;  but 
most  of  them  want  that  money  to  relieve  the 
amount  of  property  tax  they  will  have  to  levy. 
They  don't  want  particularly  to  spend  more 
on  the  total  education  picture. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They're  over  ceiling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Certainly  there  are  some 
groups  and  some  school  boards  that  do  want 
more  money  from  the  province  and  also  want 
to  continue  with  the  same  kind  of  property 
tax  rate;  but  I  would  say  that  with  the 
majority  of  people  who  ask  us  for  more 
money,  really  it  is  to  reduce  the  property  tax. 
I  say  that,  not  based  upon  some  figment  of 
my  imagination,  but  I  say  that  based  upon 
talking  to  school  boards  who  present  briefs  to 
me,  most  of  them  want  property  tax  relief 
through  more  money  from  this  province. 

We  have  had  to  say  to  them  we  want  to 
do  something  -about  the  fiscal  and  economic 
situation  in  this  country.  We  can  only  do 
some  of  the  things.  We  are  keeping  our 
budget  to  seven  per  cent,  we  are  increasing 
your  budget,  totally  across  this  province, 
by  4.9  or  4.8  per  cent- 
Mr.  Warner:  Less  than  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  a  five  per  cent  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —another  $90  million  to 
general  legislative  grants,  and  we  want  you 
to  exercise  the  same  kind  of  restraint  that 
we  are  exercising,  because  all  of  us  together 
have  to  act  in  a  very  responsible  and  cau- 
tious manner.  And  let  me  tell  members  that 
most  of  the  school  boards  across  this  prov- 
ince are  doing  that. 

The  problem  is  arising  because  of  declin- 
ing enrolment,  and  as  I  have  said  many 
times  we  can't  buy  ourselves  out  of  that 
problem,  we  are  going  to  have  to  devise  other 
policies  and  they  will  come  when  the  JacksOn 
report  is  presented. 

Mr.  Warner:  When?  About  September, 
too  late  for  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  will  bring  forward 
those   policies   but   they  won't  be   the  kind 


of  policies  that  members  opposite  would 
bring  forward,  which  would  bankrupt  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Print  your  own  money. 
[10:451 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  say  to  them  that 
they  sit  here  and  talk  as  if  the  education 
system  in  this  province  were  falling  apart; 
it  isn't. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  is  and  the  minister 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  education  system  in 
this  province  remains  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America.  I  don't  care  what  they  say. 
That  is  what  it  is.  Let  me  tell  them  that 
there  aren't  any  schools  in  any  municipality 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  are  closing 
their  doors  because  they  haven't  got  the 
money  to  pay  their  teachers,  as  there  are 
south  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  want  to  tell  them  that 
there  never  will  be  in  this  province  because 
of  the  policies  of  this  government.  We  have 
placed  education  as  a  number  one  priority 
and  we  are  still  placing  it  there.  They  won't 
find  any  school  boards  going  bankrupt  in 
this  province  and  they  won't  find  any 
teachers'  pension  plans  going  bankrupt,  as 
they  will  in  other  jurisdictions  in  North 
America. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  is  a  straw  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  won't  because  we 
are  financing  education  in  a  responsible  way. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  The  government  has  been 
responsible  for  the  bankruptcy  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  consider  it  to  be  a 
top  priority,  and  what  we  need  is  not  shrill 
cries  for  more  spending  but  responsible  peo- 
ple who  will  look  at  policies  that  can  Combat 
declining  enrolment,  given  that  we  also  need 
to  practise  financial  restraint.  I  must  say 
the  New  Democratic  Party  of  this  province 
refuses  to  look  at  that  kind  of  picture. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  is  letting  the 
school  system  get  shredded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  refuse  to  look  at  it. 
All  they  can  talk  about  is  more  spending. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  knows  better 
than  that. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  tell  them  that  won't 
solve  our  problems.  While  I  appreciate  there 
will  be  some  problems  at  Riverdale  Col- 
legiate next  year,  there  will  still  be  a  school 
system  and  a  quality  of  education  there  that 
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will  be  better  than  most  in  North  America; 
as  there  will  also  be  across  Metropolitan 
Toronto  because  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
well  funded  for  education. 

Mr.  Grande:  We  are  talking  about  educa- 
tion on  this  side,  the  minister  doesn't  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  that  to  the  students  who 
won't  have  remedial  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  must  say,  certainly  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  this  govern- 
ment's financial  policy  towards  education  is 
well  known.  I  think  we  are  placing  it  as  a 
number  one  priority.  We  are  funding  educa- 
tion, we  are  building  a  quality  system  and 
preserving   that   system,    and   we   will   work 


together.  I  mvite  my  friends  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  rather  than  adopting  the 
attitude  they  are,  to  wait  until  the  Jackson 
report  comes  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  When?  It  won't  be  before 
September. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Then  let's  work  towards 
developing— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister's  time  has 
expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —those  policies  that  can 
realistically  face  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  deem  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ to  have  been  carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:49  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PHILCO-FORD  EXPANSION 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  like  to  present 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  who  originally  would  have  been  mak- 
ing it.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that 
Philco-Ford  of  Canada  Limited  has  confirmed 
its  plans  for  a  $6  million  expansion  at  its 
Don  Mills  electronics  plant  and  will  be  an- 
nouncing details  today. 

The  company  will  complete  its  expansion 
by  late  summer  this  year.  About  300  new 
jobs  will  be  created  by  the  expansion,  pro- 
viding employment  for  men  and  women  laid 
off  from  other  Toronto-area  electronics  firms. 
The  300  additional  jobs  bring  employment 
in  Ford  operations  in  Canada  to  more  than 
20,800,  an  increase  of  2,100  in  the  past  year 
and  the  highest  level  since  Ford  was  estab- 
lished in  Canada  in  1904. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
to  emphasize  that  there  are  encouraging  signs 
in  our  economy,  and  as  a  reminder  that  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  this  prov- 
ince as  a  worthwhile  and  stable  place  in 
which  to  invest  and  expand. 

VISITOR 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  should  just  add  as 
the  member  for  Don  Mills  how  pleased  I  am 
to  hear  that  announcement  from  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  One  would  think  you  had 
done  it  all  by  yourself. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  if  you  could  clean  up 
your  act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
begin  my  statement  may  I  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion the  presence  in  your  lower  east  gallery 
of  the  former  member  for  Fort  William,  Mr. 
Jessiman. 

WINDSOR  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  This  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  members  about  the  hos- 
pital bed  situation  in  the  city  of  Windsor  and, 
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in  particular,  the  Riverview  Unit  of  Windsor 
Western  Hospital. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  Your  only  prop 
has  been  collapsed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  hon.  members 
will  recall,  the  120-bed,  chronic  care  River- 
view  Unit  of  Windsor  Western  Hospital  has 
been  slated  for  closure  since  January  1976. 
The  services  it  provides  were  to  be  replaced 
by  converting  active  treatment  beds  to  chronic 
care  beds  in  two  of  Windsor's  active  treat- 
ment hospitals.  Our  goal  was,  and  is,  to  im- 
prove chronic  care  and  to  reduce  costs. 

However,  many  people  in  Windsor  includ- 
ing the  board  of  Windsor  Western,  have  re- 
sisted the  closing  of  Riverview,  saying  that 
proposed  savings  could  not  be  achieved  and 
that  the  chronic  care  program  at  Riverview 
would  be  adversely  affected  with  the  moving 
of  beds  to  other  institutions. 

To  obtain  a  third-party  opinion  on  the 
question  of  cost  savings,  my  ministry  engaged 
the  services  of  the  accounting  firm  of  Thorne 
Riddell  and  Company  to  study  the  financial 
impact  of  closing  Riverview  and  of  relocating 
certain  other  types  of  hospital  beds.  When 
the  Thorne  Riddell  report  was  completed,  my 
ministry  turned  it  over  to  the  Essex  County 
District  Health  Council,  asking  the  council 
to  make  any  recommendations  they  felt  suit- 
able. 

The  original  decision  to  close  the  chronic 
care  unit  was  made  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council;  their  subsequent  de- 
liberations dealt  only  with  how  the  chronic 
care  program  could  best  be  continued  once 
Riverview  was  closed.  This,  then,  was  the 
first  opportunity  the  District  Health  Council 
had  to  address  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Riverview  should  be  closed. 

The  Thorne  Riddell  report  provided  new 
information  on  the  whole  matter  of  hospital 
bed  usage  in  Windsor,  and  I  asked  the  District 
Health  Council  to  consider  the  Riverview 
issue  in  the  light  of  the  accounting  firm's 
report. 

Thorne  Riddell  stated  that  by  reclassifying 
some  beds,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
active  treatment  beds  in  Windsor  hospitals, 
savings  of  between  $1.3  million  and  $2 
million  per  year  could  be  effected.  Of  this 
amount,  the  closing  of  Riverview  itself  and 
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the  transferring  of  patients  to  chronic  care 
beds  in  other  institutions  would  save  approxi- 
mately $104,000  a  year.  However,  the  report 
says  Windsor  Western  believes  that  by  keep- 
ing the  unit  open,  and  by  making  certain 
staffing  adjustments,  an  annual  saving  of 
$284,000  could  be  expected. 

The  Essex  County  District  Health  Council 
has  therefore  recommended— and  I  quote  from 
its  report— "that  the  Riverview  Unit  of  Wind- 
sor Western  Hospital  Centre,  as  presently 
constituted,  be  allowed  to  remain  open  on 
the  understanding  that  the  savings  proposed 
by  Windsor  Western  Hospital  of  $284,000 
per  year  be  achieved  immediately." 

Certainly  these  are  reasonable  arguments, 
and  we  accept  the  District  Health  Council's 
recommendation.  The  Riverview  Unit  of 
Windsor  Western  Hospital  will  remain  open 
on  the  basis  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  health  council. 

The  District  Health  Council  also  made 
recommendations  on  the  relocation  of  beds 
in  other  Windsor  hospitals.  These  changes 
would,  for  example,  improve  pediatric  serv- 
ices by  concentrating  those  services  in  two 
hospitals,  rather  than  having  three  hospitals 
each  operate  smaller  units. 

In  addition,  the  District  Health  Council 
recommended  a  number  of  new  services  and 
facilities,  including  improvements  in  coro- 
nary care  and  neo-natal  care,  as  well  as  air 
conditioning  in  patient  areas  at  three  hospi- 
tals in  the  county. 

My  ministry  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
make  final  decisions  on  these  latter  recom- 
mendations, but  we  will  be  giving  them 
every  consideration,  with  full  consultation 
and  assistance  from  the  Essex  County  Dis- 
trict Health  Council. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Treasurer  a  question  regarding  the  matter 
of  property  tax  reform  in  the  light  of  the 
report  given  to  cabinet  yesterday  by  the 
committee  the  Treasurer  had  set  up  to  look 
at  the  alternative  proposals  he  had  made. 

Can  the  Treasurer  make  some  comment 
about  this  question  of  the  passing-through  of 
savings  on  multiple  dwellings  to  tenants?  It 
seems  the  committee  that  looked  at  the 
matter  decided  there  should  not  be  any  such 
passthrough. 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  would  com- 
ment on  the  seeming  reliance  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  continued  existence  of  rent 
review.  In  particular,  would  the  Treasurer 
comment  on  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of 


rental  instances  go  to  rent  review,  that  in 
instances  where  there  was  no  rent  increase 
there  would  be  no  rent  review  and,  similarly, 
in  new  apartments  there  would  be  no  rent 
review?  How  can  the  government  ensure 
that  the  savings  will  be  passed  through  to 
tenants  when  the  rent  review  process  itself 
applies  only  to  a  minority? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  neither  the  government  nor  I  has  had 
a  chance  to  assess  the  report  or  to  look  at 
its  implications.  I'll  take  a  crack,  neverthe- 
less, at  commenting  on  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition's  question. 

In  terms  of  the  alternative  proposals, 
which  I  suggested  on  January  4  and  which 
at  a  50  per  cent  level  of  assessment  on  all 
residential  units  would  have  meant  very 
large  reductions  in  apartments,  particularly 
here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  elsewhere,  I  think  I'm  on  record  as 
commenting  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  facilitate  getting  out  of 
rent  control  or  rent  review,  and  that  if  it  all 
happened  on  January  1— and  there  are  a  lot 
of  problems  in  this,  obviously,  in  terms  of 
lease  dates  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things— 
the  two  things  could  be  matched  together, 
and  that  if  one  wanted  to  ensure  the  pass- 
through  then  the  mechanism  would  be  there, 
in  certain  areas  or  totally,  to  ensure  that  it 
happened.  That  didn't  evoke  much  response 
at  the  time,  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  as  you  know  a 
committee  looking  at  rent  review  and  rent 
controls.  As  I  read  what  the  committee  is 
saying,  it  is  that  it  would  recommend  a 
greater  reliance  be  placed  on  the  market 
rather  than  on  some  interference  by  a  third 
party. 

Mr.    Warner:    Which   is   nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  they  par- 
ticularly make  that  point  because,  by  going 
to  75  per  cent  on  apartments,  they  have 
therefore  reduced  substantially  the  amount 
of  decrease  to  apartment  dwellers.  This  is 
province-wide.  I'm  not  talking  about  Metro 
particularly  although  I  would  think  that  it's 
exaggerated  in  Metro  because  of  the  45-80 
split  which  was  suggested. 

I  think  what  they  may  be  saying  is,  really, 
that  they  have  narrowed  it  down— that  the 
savings  to  the  tenants  aren't  as  great  as 
originally  contemplated  in  the  January  4 
statement.  Therefore,  is  it  worthwhile  put- 
ting a  whole  mechanism  in  place  for  that 
amount  of  money?  That's  what  I  read  into  it. 

I  haven't  looked  at  the  figures  to  see  what 
the  impacts  are.  I  would  want  to  consider  it 
in  that  new  light.  I  think,  first  of  all,  you'd 
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have  to  decide  whether  the  75-50  split  is 
appropriate— and  I  certainly  haven't  as  an 
interim  measure,  as  a  permanent  measure  or 
whatever— and  then  come  'back  to  the  pass- 
through  problem  and  the  rent  review,  rent 
control  problem. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
Was  it  the  Treasurer's  view  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  rent  review  process  provided  no  real 
forum  for  these  passthroughs  to  occur  with 
the  exception  of  the  minority  of  instances 
where  the  process  is  triggered  and  where 
there  are  increases  and  where  it  applies?  Is 
the  Treasurer  still  committed  to  finding  some 
way  of  assuring  the  passthrough  or  has  he, 
for  reasons  of  either  philosophy  or  practicality, 
decided  that  really  cannot  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Perhaps  I  wasn't 
clear.  I  have  decided  nothing.  I  haven't 
thought  about  it  yet,  to  be  frank,  nor  cer- 
tainly have  I  discussed  it  with  my  colleagues 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  doing  that  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  Treasurer  say  now  whether  he's  pre- 
pared to  refer  this  report  back  to  the  working 
group  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  offered 
no  long-term  answer  to  the  request  he  made 
to  it  on  January  4  when  he  said  that  "in- 
creases in  average  taxes  on  single  family 
dwellings  are  not  acceptable  to  me,"  and 
when  he  said  he  was  asking  the  working 
group  to  come  up  with  some  alternatives  for 
Metro  which  will  avoid  this  result?  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  after  the  initial  period  of  two 
or  three  years,  the  average  level  of  taxes  on 
single  family  homes  in  Metro  will  still  be 
rising  by  an  average  of  $77,  will  the  Treas- 
urer send  this  back  to  the  working  group  to 
have  it  come  up  with  a  report  which  fulfils 
his  original  requirements? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  I 
would  not  send  it  back  to  the  working  group 
but  I  would  fully  expect  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto itself  may  be  making  some  comments 
which  I  will  look  forward  to  with  interest. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  Treasurer  now  prepared  to  consider 
Metropolitan  Toronto's  request  for  a  longer 
term  special  rate  rather  than  just  an  interim 
rate  in  view  of  the  particular  circumstances 
that  exist  here?  Or  is  he  still  adamant  in  the 
position  he  took  in  the  committee  and  which 
the  committee  played  back  to  him  disregard- 
ing his  original  instructions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  matter,  among  others,  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues will  have  under  consideration. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  A  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Perhaps  the  Treasurer  could  ex- 
plain one  other  rather  surprising  comment 
that  he  had  to  make  in  answer  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Is  the  Treasurer  trying  to 
say  to  this  Legislature  that  as  regards  the 
reduction  in  property  taxes  on  apartments 
that  would  be  entailed  with  market  value 
assessment,  this  should  coincide  with  the 
ending  of  Tent  review  so  that  the  money 
would  be  some  kind  of  a  sop  to  landlords?  Is 
that  the  Treasurer's  statement,  because  we 
find  that  quite  unacceptable? 

12:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  leader  of  the  third  party  is 
making  a  statement  or  asking  a  question.  But 
the  answer  to  his  question,  as  I  heard  it,  is 
no. 

SALES  TAX 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue.  I  am  not  really  sure 
how  to  phrase  this,  Mr.  Speaker— but  can 
the  minister  shed  any  light  on  why  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  not  to  proceed  at  this 
time  with  the  sales  tax  bill?  Is  he  expecting 
some  change  in  Ottawa's  attitude?  Is  there 
some  negotiation  going  on  that  he  can  tell 
us  about  or  is  it  merely  a  procedural  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  usually 
normal  for  the  budget  to  have  been  passed 
by  the  federal  government  before  that  legisla- 
tion is  passed  in  this  House,  and  that's  the 
only  reason  I  can  think  of  why  we  are  not 
proceeding  now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  So,  to  the  minister's  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  negotiation  going  on  be- 
tween Ontario  and  the  federal  government 
and,  possibly,  Quebec  regarding  any  possible 
changes  in  the  sales  tax  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
If  those  negotiations  were  going  on,  they 
would  be  going  on  with  the  Treasurer,  not 
with  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  redirect  my  question 
to  the  Treasurer?  Is  he  in  a  position  to  tell 
the  House  whether  there  are  any  negotiations 
going  on  between  Ontario  and  the  federal 
government  and,  possibly,  Quebec  regarding 
any  possible  change  in  the  sales  tax  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  no  negotiations  going  on  and,  per- 
haps to  further  answer  the  question,  it  was 
my  suggestion  to  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
that  those  bills  be  held— perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  some  prudence  in  terms  of  forthcoming 
events  in  Ottawa.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  their  rules  the  final  vote  on  the 
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federal  budget  is  today.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  bills  have  been  introduced;  that 
can  happen  under  their  system  six  or  eight 
months  later,  as  you  are  aware.  But  I 
believe  the  final  vote  on  the  ways  and 
means  motion— I  think  that's  what  they  call 
it  on  the  budget— is  today,  and  I  see  no 
reason  after  today  why  the  two  bills  should 
not  be  proceeded  with. 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN'S 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  concerning  the  special  allow- 
ance for  handicapped  children  which  was 
promised  last  May  but  which  is  still  being 
given  on  a  grace  and  favour  basis  by  order 
in  council.  Can  the  minister  explain  why  it 
is  that  Mrs.  Bridget  Threader  of  Hamilton 
had  to  have  her  case  publicized  in  the 
metropolitan  press  before  she  could  get  a 
$150  allowance  for  the  care  of  her  severely 
handicapped  2^-year-old  child  who  needs 
constant  care  and  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
admit  that  was  a  very  unfortunate  situation. 
What  happened,  I  understand,  in  the  case 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers,  is  that 
the  application  was  taken  in  September  last 
year,  at  which  time  the  applicant  had  the 
ongoing  assistance  of  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  on  a  regular  basis,  which  meant  that 
she,  in  fact,  did  have  the  kind  of  relief 
which  she  doesn't  have  now.  Once  the  nurses, 
who  were  attending  her  and  her  child  in 
the  home,  had  completed  their  program  of 
training  her  to  use  the  equipment  and  care 
for  the  child,  who  is  handicapped  to  a 
degree  that  required  considerable  training, 
I   understand,   they   withdrew  their   services. 

By  the. time  the  special  allowance  was  first 
paid— and  it  was  paid  retroactively  to  Septem- 
ber—her circumstances  had  changed.  I  am 
told  that  she  had  initially  indicated  that  her 
extraordinary  out-of-pocket  expenses  were 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $45  and 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  that  information  that 
the  decision  was  made  that  the  allowance 
would  be  $50  to  ensure  coverage  of  her 
extraordinary  expenses.  By  the  time  the 
allowance  came  through,  she  no  longer  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses. 

It  first  came  to  my  attention  as  a  result 
of  the  story  in  the  newspaper.  There  had 
been  a  subsequent  letter  on  her  part  and  I 
take  full  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
ministry  for  the  fact  that  the  letter  had  been 
written.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  was 


already  in  receipt  of  family  benefits,  her 
letter  was  written  to  the  correct  branch  of 
the  ministry,  but  was  inadvertently  not  re- 
ferred to  the  special  unit  within  that  branch 
that  is  dealing  with  these  allowances.  As  a 
result,  there  was  a  delay  in  the  processing  of 
that  information,  for  which  she  receives  my 
apology.  I  assure  the  member  that  she  is 
new  receiving  the  full  allowance  she  is  en- 
titled to  on  the  basis  of  updated  information. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why,  even  when  somebody  is  far 
below  the  poverty  line  and  is  receiving  only 
mother's  allowance,  they  have  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  in  order  to  get  the  full 
allowance  for  looking  after  handicapped  chil- 
dren? Can  the  minister  explain  why  the  six- 
month  delay  in  granting  this  allowance  is  so 
typical  of  these  applications  across  the  prov- 
ince? And  could  the  minister  say  when  the 
government  is  going  to  move  with  legislation 
in  this  particular  area,  so  that  the  allowance 
can  be  moved  to  an  adequate  level  and  can 
be  available  for  the  parents  of  handicapped 
children  is  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  some- 
thing that  they  have  to  beg  for  from  the 
cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  First  of  all,  the  reference 
to  the  six-month  delay  as  being  typical  is  not 
an  accurate  reference.  It  is  an  assumption 
that  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  opposite 
would  like  to  propagate  here  and  across  the 
province- 
Mr.  Martel:  Well  over  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —but  it  is  not  the  case 
as  he  states  it. 

I  assure  him  that  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sary. What  I  have  ready  at  the  present  time 
to  go  forward  to  the  regulations  committee 
are  regulations  which  would  enable  the 
decision-making  process  to  be  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  ministry,  without  reference  to 
orders  in  council.  That  will  be  in  place  very 
shortly,  and  should  also  serve  to  reduce 
further  some  of  the  delays  that  have  resulted 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  orders  in  council 
up  to  this  point  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
some  parents  are  now  being  faced  with  the 
decision  when  a  severely  handicapped  baby 
is  born  not  to  allow  that  baby  even  to  con- 
tinue living,  is  there  any  relationship  between 
the  hospitals  and  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  to  offer  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance immediately,  to  help  the  parents  to 
make  those  kinds  of  decisions?  Those  de- 
cisions are  being  made  right  now  at  Sick 
Children's  Hospital  in  this  city. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  sure  there  are  no 
workers  from   our  ministry  who   are  in   the 
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hospitals,  in  the  pediatric  wards  or  the 
maternity  wards,  providing  that  information 
at  the  time  of  birth.  I  think  that  it  is  well 
known  at  this  point  that  such  allowances  are 
available  for  those  who  qualify.  We  do  not 
have  any  formal  program  involving  the  hos- 
pitals at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs,  if  I  recall  correctly,  something 
in  the  order  of  $26,000  a  year  to  keep  a  child 
in  an  institution,  when  he  intends  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  special  allowances  so  that 
they  begin  to  approach  adequacy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  I  have  said  both  here 
and  to  rue  hon.  member,  I  believe,  in  esti- 
mates previously,  the  purpose  of  this  allow- 
ance was  never  to  try  to,  by  the  use  of  money, 
unduly  influence  parents  in  the  very  difficult 
decision  that  some  have  to  make  with  respect 
to  whether  they  can  continue  to  cope  with 
the  severe  handicaps  of  their  child. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  seen  the  CAS 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  to  assist  those  who 
have  made  that  decision  to  meet  some  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  they  might  incur,  in- 
cluding in  some  cases— as  in  the  case  raised 
by  the  leader  of  the  member's  party— perhaps 
to  purchase  some  parental  relief  in  very  de- 
manding situations. 

I  think  any  reference  to  the  cost  of  care  of 
a  child  in  an  institution  and  drawing  an 
analogy  between  that  and  an  appropriate  level 
of  allowance  to  assist  with  extraordinary  costs 
in  caring  for  a  child  at  home  is  completely 
and  totally  erroneous.  Where  parents  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  maintain  a  handicapped  child  in 
their  home,  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  continue  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities regardless  of  the  cost  of  providing 
for  the  care  of  that  child. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  try  to 
suggest  that  because  it  may  cost  $26,000  or 
$30,000  a  year  in  some  instances  to  care  for 
that  child  in  an  alternative  setting  other  than 
the  home,  that  that  ought  to  be  the  level,  or 
anything  approaching  that  ought  to  be  the 
level  of  assistance  within  the  home. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  said  adequacy  and  the 
minister  heard  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  member  is  the  one 
who  made  the  reference  and  drew  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  two  levels. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  word  is  adequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It's  because  I  heard  the 
member  that  I  responded. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  minister  wishes  to  proceed 
by  way  of  regulation  in  this  delicate  matter, 
would  he  be  prepared  to  table  in  this  House 
the  regulations  which  he  intends  to  bring  into 
effect,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  type 
of  discretion  which  would  be  prevailing  in 
his   staff  in  coming  to  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  be  happy  to  in- 
form the  hon.  member  and  others,  as  soon 
as  those  regulations  are  complete,  by  what- 
ever is  the  most  appropriate  method. 

QUEBEC  POLICY  ON 
CONSTRUCTION  HIRING 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier,  who  just  came  in.  I  hadn't  expected 
to  see  the  Premier. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  come  any  farther. 

An  hon.   member:    Keep  walking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:   He  is  always  here. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  wishes  he'd  given  up  and 
left. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  was  getting  his  picture 
taken  for  lawn  signs. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  When  are  you  leaving? 

Mr.   Nixon:   When  did  you  get  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  certainly  a  thrill 
for  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
Premier's  attention  to  a  letter  which  I  sent 
him  last  week  concerning  the  situation  for 
Ontario  construction  workers  seeking  to  work 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  restric- 
tions that  province  is  now  imposing  and 
which  will  be  tightened  up  on  July  1  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  impossible  for  Ontario 
workers  to  work  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier  whether  the 
government  will  now  indicate  what  steps  it 
intends  to  take  to  ensure  the  same  treatment 
for  residents  of  Ontario  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec  as  Ontario  grants  to  Quebec 
construction  workers  working  in  this  province. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  wants  us  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  usually 
threatening  retaliation. 

Mr.   Nixon:    Your  red  neck  is  showing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  read  the  letter 
from  the  hon.  member  very  carefully.  The 
same  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  other  members  from  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
There  are  a  number  of  matters  I  have  been 
planning  to  discuss  with  the  Premier  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  That,  quite  obviously, 
is  one  of  them.  I  cannot  and  would  not  today, 
in  any  event,  reply  in  any  specific  way  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  Having 
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listened  to  his  appeal  to  his  delegates  at  the 
convention  that  he  recently  succeeded  in 
persuading— 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Answer  the  question,  don't 
be  cute. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You'd  better  be  nice  to  him, 
you  might  need  his  help  pretty  soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  that  it  is  my  instinct  to 
be  nice  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  tests  my  instincts  on 
occasion,  I  have  to  say  that  to  him. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Don't  let  him  do  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  Premier  is  testing 
the  Chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right,  I'm  digress- 
ing here. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  novelty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Recognizing  his  feelings 
about  the  country,  I  know  he  would  like  to 
avoid,  if  at  all  possible,  any  major  con- 
frontation with  our  sister  province  of  Quebec. 
Retaliation  is  one  word  that  could  be  used, 
which  I  would  be  reluctant  to  use. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Reciprocity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  the  word  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  would  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis :  I  would  only  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  understand  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  problem;  we  are  very  concerned  about 
it.  It  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  problems  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  government,  matters  that  we  will  be 
discussing  with  the  Premier  of  Quebec.  I  can't 
tell  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
when  that  discussion  will  take  place,  but  I 
do  understand  the  date  or  time  limit  that 
has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
Premier  say  what  steps  the  government  is 
prepared  to  take  in  order  to  ensure  reciproc- 
ity between  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  order 
to  ensure,  therefore,  the  basic  principle  that 
the  borders  between  the  two  provinces  should 
not  be  a  barrier  to  interprovincial  movement 
of  workers  on  either  side  of  the  Ottawa  River 
or  between  our  two  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  in  a  very  construc- 
tive way  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party— and  sometimes  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position poses  questions  in  this  fashion: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  situation 
if  such  and  such  takes  place?"— for  me  to 
stand  up  in  this  House  and  say  I  will  say  to 
the  Premier  of  Quebec:  "If  you  don't  do  this, 
we're   going  to  do  that,"  I  think  that's— 


Mr.    Martel:    He   didn't   say  that. 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  he  is  asking  me  to 
make  some  sort  of  statement  of  that  nature 
and  I  am  saying  to  him  that  this  is  a  sensi- 
tive issue.  I  am  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  Ontario  workers  living  in  the  valley  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  I  am  opposed  to  any  sort  of  barrier, 
whether  it  is  for  construction  workers  or  any- 
body else,  as  between  the  provinces  of  this 
country,  but  I  don't  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose at  the  moment  for  me  to  get  up  in  this 
House  and  start  saying  if  such  and  such 
doesn't  happen,  we're  going  to  do  such  and 
such.  I  think  then  we  really  get  into  ques- 
tions of  threats- 
Mr.  Martel:  We  asked  what  positive  pro- 
posals you  were  making. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You've  been  dealing  with 
this  problem  for  three  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  would  say,  on 
the  supplementary  question  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Brantford,  we  know  that  this  has 
been  a  problem  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  easily  resolved.  If  he  is  pre- 
pared to  encourage  his  leader  to  get  up  and 
say  he  is  going  to  introduce  a  private  bill 
into  this  House  escalating  this  issue  and 
bringing  it  to  a  confrontation,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  that  is  a  perfectly  understandable 
route  for  him  to  go— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  a  red  herring. 
Mr.  Martel:  You  sure  can  play  the  game, 
can't  you? 

Mr.  MaoDonald:  You're  building  a  straw 
man. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  positive  thing  have  you 
got  to  say  for  a  change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  I  suggest  that  this 
is  something  that  will  have  to  be  discussed, 
it  has  to  be  negotiated  in  reason  and  quietly. 
I  don't  think  it  serves  any  purpose  for  me 
to  get  up  in  this  House  and  start  threatening 
one  of  our  sister  provinces  or  its  government. 

OGOKI  LODGE 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 
I  imagine  that  it  will  also  be  of  interest  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  and  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier)  and  the  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch),  had  he 
been  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Everybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope  it's  of  interest  to 
all  of  us. 
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Interjections. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  view  of  the  accounting  dis- 
crepancies discovered  at  Ogoki  Lodge  by  a 
management  consultant's  report  to  the  agri- 
cultural minister,  that  include  cancelled 
cheques  reissued  to  hotels  and  stores,  cheques 
issued  without  supporting  documentation 
and  duly  recorded,  uncontrolled  credit, 
$48,000  worth  of  groceries  bought  by  the 
project  from  a  store  owned  by  an  official  of 
the  project  and  then  not  recorded  as  re- 
corded items;  in  view  of  this  report  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  con- 
sidering, with  this  kind  of  management,  a 
99-year  lease  on  a  lodge  whose  costs  went 
from  $300,000  to  over  $1  million,  would  the 
minister  put  a  hold  on  the  granting  of  this 
lease  until  such  time  as  we  can  peruse  the 
ability  of  the  management  to  which  he  is 
willing  to  turn  this  kind  of  money  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  a  four  or  five- 
page  statement  I  will  send  over  to  the  thon. 
member. 

If  I  may  start  with  the  latter  part  of  his 
question,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  desirable. 
I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  hon.  member 
that  it  is  quite  true  there  have  been,  and 
probably  has  been,  some  sloppy  bookkeep- 
ing, but  from  the  information  that  I  have— 
and  this  has  been  looked  over  very  carefully 
—we  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
intentional  wrongdoing. 

Collins  is  a  small  place  in  northern  On- 
tario. It  is  west  of  Armstrong;  it  is  on  the 
CNR,  there  is  no  road.  This  lodge  was  origi- 
nally planned  in  1972  at  the  request  of  the 
local  people.  The  federal  government  had 
agreed  to  fund  it  100  per  cent.  However, 
since  there  were  some  non-native  people  it 
was  decided  then  that  it  should  be  on  the 
percentage  of  87.5  federal  and  12.5  pro- 
vincial for   those  non-native  people. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  was  originally  a 
request  of  the  federal  government.  However, 
since  there  were  some  non-Indians,  it  was 
not  administered  through  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  it  was  administered 
through  ARDA  and  it  was  a  DREE-ARDA 
grant  shared,  as  I  said,  87.5  per  cent  federal 
and  the  balance  provincial. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  it  is  quite 
true,  as  I  said  a  couple  of  days  ago,  the  cost 
escalated  for  various  reasons.  Originally  it 
was  to  be  built  out  of  logs  and  the  logs  were 
to  be  given  to  them.  However,  this  was  not 
done. 

The  transportation  costs  are  very  high. 
Most  of  the  material  came  in  by  rail.  There 
is  no  road.  Some  of  it  had  to  be  flown  in. 


In  reference  to  the  food  bill,  I'm  told  that 
there  is  only  one  store  and  that  one  store  is 
the  post  office  where  you  cash  your  cheques. 
Also  Collins  is  a  small  community  of  fewer 
than  200  people,  and  many  are  related.  The 
Patience  brothers,  Don  and  Peter,  own  the 
store  and  they  are  also  the  ones  who  decided 
to  build  this  lodge  with  the  Ogoki  River 
Guides  Limited,  which  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  the  local  community.  I  have  many 
letters,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  send  them  to 
the  member,  about  various  organizations 
which  all  felt  and  still  feel  that  this  was  a 
desirable  project  to  create  employment  and 
to  provide  training  to  the  local  native  people. 
One  has  to  remember  that  it  is  a  remote 
area  and  one  can't  apply  the  standards  of 
Toronto,  where  you  have  banks,  where  you 
have  stores,  where  you  have  all  sorts  of 
accountability,  to  the  standards  in  remote 
northern  areas.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  the 
hon.  member  a  statement,  and  if  he  has  any 
questions  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  keep  your  books  like  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  has  been  no  question  in 
my  mind  as  far  as  wrongdoing  is  concerned. 
If  the  minister  recalls  my  question  of  Tues- 
day last,  I  was  questioning  the  management 
ability  and  I  am  still  raising  that  very  impor- 
tant question.  Have  we  looked  into  the  ability 
of  these  people  to  manage  properly,  and  until 
such  time  as  we  do,  is  he  willing  to  put  a 
hold  on  the  signing  of  a  99-year  lease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  mentioned,  the 
99-year  lease  is  conditional  that  the  lodge  be 
operated  for  the  objectives  of  the  training 
and  employment  of  native  people,  and  if 
those  objectives  are  not  met  it  reverts  to  the 
Crown. 

One  of  the  directors  is  a  Mr.  Mclvor,  he  is 
a  business  operator  from  Sioux  Lookout,  and 
most  of  those  tourists  will  be  Americans.  We 
have  also  said  we  will  provide  assistance  to 
the  local  management,  but  it  was  felt  that  it 
is  such  a  remote  area  we  should  allow  them 
to  manage  it  themselves,  and  we  are  opti- 
mistic that  it  will  be  managed. 

There  were  some  problems,  as  the  member 
mentioned,  in  the  report— the  heating  prob- 
lem and  also  other  problems— but  these  will 
be  remedied  and  we  will  monitor  this.  We 
will  monitor  the  occupancy  and  we  will  pro- 
vide every  assistance.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  please  try  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  operate  this  lodge  this  summer. 
We  are  very  optimistic,  and  the  report  showed 
it,  that  it  can  be  a  successful  operation,  but  it 
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will  take  at  least  three  years  before  it  be- 
comes a  viable  operation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Properly  managed,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Vince,  are  you  looking 
for  a  job? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  all  might  be. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  We  appreciate 
the  minister's  comments,  but  to  better  under- 
stand the  ramifications  of  the  government 
transfer  of  ownership  of  this  lodge  I  believe 
it  would  be  in  order  for  him  to  table  the  full 
financial  audit  which  was  done  on  this  opera- 
tion and  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food.  I  think  it  is  in1  order  to 
ask  that  he  tables  that  audit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  tabled,  and  the 
hon.  member  has  a  copy  of,  the  report  by  the 
accounting  firm,  but  the  auditing  was  re- 
quested by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

WINDSOR  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  and  if  I  may,  start  by  saying  I 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  his  statement  this 
morning  regarding  the  Riverview  Hospital 
unit  in  my  riding.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it 
is  going  to  remain  open. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  are  the  people  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Despite  your  objections. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
though,  would  he  not  agree  that  having  to 
hire  outside  consultants  to  prove  his  own 
ministry  personnel  wrong  when  they  were 
calculating  whether  or  not  the  cost  savings 
the  minister  said  would  occur  with  the  closing 
of  Riverview  has  serious  implications  about 
the  competency  of  his  staff,  and  certainly  put 
Windsor  and  the  employees  at  Riverview 
through  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  problems  and  grief 
in  the  meantime,  waiting  for  someone  they 
had  to  hire  outside  of  the  ministry  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  his  figures  were  correct? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Imagine  what  he  would  say 
if  you  were  not  nice  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  the  whole  business  of  budgeting  for 
hospitals  is  a  very  complicated  area.  I  think 
it  speaks  well  of  our  ministry  that,  in  fact,  we 
are  prepared  to  go  outside  and  look  for  third 
party  arbitration  as  it  were  to  try  and  settle 
disputes.  Much  better  that  than  to  let  the 
matter  fester  for  years  and  years,  as  it  might 
have,  with  some  of  my  financial  analysts 
saying  one  thing  and  others  saying  something 
else. 

Mr.  Martel:  Apply  that  against  OHIP. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  not  forget,  though, 
that  the  report  clearly  shows  that,  in  fact, 
there  would  be  savings  associated  with  the 
closing. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Not  nearly  what  you  said  there 
would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Just  a  minute.  There 
would  be  savings.  The  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  health  council  is  the 
frequently  repeated  assertion  by  Windsor- 
Western  that  they  could  save  $284,000.  Fine, 
so  be  it.  If  they  save  the  $284,000,  Riverview 
stays  open. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  be  willing  to  table  or  to 
inform  the  House  how  much  it  costs  to  hire 
this  outside  consultant  to  supplement  his  in- 
competent staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  Tealry  do  have  to  take 
exception  to  that  last  part.  Given  some  of  the 
research  material  which  has  resulted  in  press 
releases  and  policies  and  speeches  by  the 
member's  party,  I  really  don't  think  he  can 
take  that  kind  of  a  shot. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Tell  us  how  much  it  cost. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  tell  us  the  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'll  get  to  the  cost, 
sure,  but  I  am  saying  that  at  any  time  in  the 
future  if  I  think  that  we  can  resolve  a  prob- 
lem and  can  achieve  our  two  goals  of  main- 
taining a  quality  health-care  system  and 
saving  money  by  going  outside,  I'll  do  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  would  be  fewer  prob- 
lems if  you  weren't  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  were  manipulating  and 
now  you  are  backing  down. 

Mr.  Martel:  After  all  that,  you  still  haven't 
given  us  the  cost. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  supplementary 
of  the  minister.  Now  that  the  minister  has 
seen  the  light  of  day,  I  wonder  why  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  the  people  years  ago  when 
they  attempted  to  point  out  the  error  in 
closing  the  Riverview  Hospital. 

But  I  want  to  ask  of  the  minister,  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately $284,000  in  savings  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  and  as  a  result  of  staff  changes,  if 
he  is  prepared  to  invest  that  $284,000  in 
chronic  home  care  as  a  pilot  project  in  the 
community  and  in  turn  save  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  the  ministry  in  having 
seniors,  who  need  home  care,  kept  in  their 
homes  rather  than  be  institutionalized  in  a 
hospital?  Not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them 
could  benefit  by  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  some  contra- 
dictions in  that  I  thought  that  was  part  of 
your  $50  million. 
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Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  been  told  that 
sometimes  I  should  control  my  temper,  so  I 
am  going  to  come  at  it  in  a  different  way. 
Isn't  it  amazing?  Isn't  it  absolutely  amazing 
that  that  party  would  table  figures  in  the  last 
48  hours  which  are  based  on  incorrect  figures, 
on  incorrect  assumptions- 
Mr.  Conway:  You  go  on  and  on  and  on. 
Hon.   Mr.  Timbrell:   —all  of  which  would 
amount  to  a  severe  reduction  in  the  health- 
care system- 
Mr.  O'Neil:  We  will  save  you  some  money, 
eventually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —and,  as  is  happening 
so  often,  what  do  I  hear  from  Liberal  mem- 
bers but:  "Add  something  more." 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  You  cut  back  here  but 
you  spend  more  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  can't  have  it 
both  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  are  going  to  get 
into  that,  perhaps,  next  week  and  I'll  have 
a  lot  more  to  say  about  it  then,  but  let  me 
come  back  to  chronic  home  care.  We've  got 
chronic  home  care  now  in  three  parts  of  the 
province- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  You've  got  your  debit,  but 
what  do  you  do  with  the  rest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —on  a  trial  basis.  I  have 
protected  some  money  in  my  budget  to  ex- 
pand it  into  three  or  four  other  areas  of  the 
province.  I  guess  it  depends  really  on  what 
happens  as  a  result  of  another  exercise, 
whether  there  is  any  discretionary  money 
left  at  all  for  new  programs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Back  to  the  classroom,  Dennis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  heard  from  the 
Windsor  city  council  and  I  have  heard  from 
the  health  council.  I  have  heard  from  most 
city  councils  and  most  health  councils  saying 
they  want  them  in  their  areas.  We  can't  put 
the  chronic  home  care  into  every  area  this 
year.  It  would  cost  $30  million  and  we  just 
haven't  got  that  kind  of  money.  We  can't 
squeeze  it  out  of  anywhere  else  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
saved  his  job. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  got  $50  million  extra  out 
of  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Stuart  is  going  to  find 
it  for  you  out  of  his  pocket.  Stuart  has  got 
it  in  his  hip  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It's  under  review,  and 
we  will  see  what  happens  from  there. 


An  hon.  member:  We'll  get  it  for  you, 
Dennis. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

RONDEAU  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13  the  member  for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Guigan )  asked  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  a  ques- 
tion about  entrance  to  Rondeau  Park  for 
people  who  wanted  to  use  it,  I  believe,  for 
visiting  the  church  or  the  yacht  club. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  there  a  difference? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  you  use  one  day 
a  week. 

First,  I  should  point  out  that  there  are  two 
churches  in  the  park;  one  is  Anglican  and 
one  is  Catholic.  At  this  time  of  year  the 
churches  are  not  providing  services,  I  am 
told.  This  year  the  park  charges  have  been 
changed  so  that  an  annual  pass  for  a  vehicle 
is  $10.  Last  year  an  annual  pass  was  $15 
but  that  included  the  vehicle  and  occupants. 

An  hon.  member:   A  spiritual  pass. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  However,  I  have  been 
told  that  we  have  taken  it  on  faith  that 
people  entering  the  gate  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, claiming  they  were  going  to  church, 
were  in  fact  doing  so. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  As  long  as  they  are  not 
Tories. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  providing,  of 
course,  they  were  wearing  a  PC  button. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  an  RC  button. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh,  that's  an  RC  button. 
I've  changed  it. 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  Anglicans  won't  like 
that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  they  were,  they  were  going 
to  confession. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  one  who  has  been 
there  so  often  and  who  has  had  so  much  to 
confess,   I  am  sure  you  can  advise  me. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Touche. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Down  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:   Down  one,  one  to  go. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Round  two  coming  up. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  any  case,  my  staff 
will  continue  to  show  the  same  enlightened 
trust  in  the  human  race  when  they  present 
themselves  at  the  gate  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  you  don't  get  them,  the 
other  guy  will. 

AIR  SERVICES 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
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tions.  It's  very  important  to  get  this  across 
in  the  dying  hours  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We've  already  arranged  the 
flowers. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  not  all  that's 
dying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  only  thing  that  is 
dying  around  here  is  you. 

Mr.  Conway:  You'll  all  be  in  Prince  Albert 
next  week. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Not  to  get  anointed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's statement  last  night  that  it  pro- 
poses to  spend  $4  million  to  $5  million  at  the 
Island  airport  on  the  extension  of  a  Dash-7 
STOL  service— I  congratulate  the  minister  for 
his  stand  on  this— and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  in  favour  of  this,  would  he  put 
first  on  the  list  a  STOL  commuter  service 
from  Toronto  to  Wiarton  as  a  first  extension 
of  this  commuter  service? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why?  Use  your  own 
airplane,  Eddie.  Fly  your  own  airline,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We're  going  to  do  it  if  he 
doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  believe  in  private 
enterprise,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  That's  our  first  promise. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  if  you  do,  Eddie  will  come 
in  every  day. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  minister  can  have  the  seat 
on  the  first  flight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  first  campaign 
promise  of  many.  Unless  you  disagree  with 
that,  then  hell  promise  something  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  When  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  started  to  give  me  a  compli- 
ment there,  I  got  very,  very  nervous.  I  would 
say  that,  as  was  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  by  Her  Honour  earlier  this 
year,  my  ministry  is  going  to  carry  out  an  air 
passenger  services  study  for  eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Conway:  How  is  that  coming,  by  the 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Very  well. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:   Are  you  going  to  get  regu- 
lated or  deregulated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  establishing  the  terms 
of  reference  for  that  study  and  in  getting 
my  staff  started  in  consultation  with  the 
municipal  people  and  the  airlines  people  in 
eastern  Ontario,  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
we  could  not  look  at  eastern  Ontario  without 
looking  at  a  broader  area— including  certain 
parts  of  southern  Ontario- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Toronto. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —or  what  we  might  call 
the  close  northwest,  I  guess.  So  we  will  be 


looking  at  such  areas  as  Muskoka,  the  pro- 
posed Parry  Sound  airport  at  Wiarton,  and 
at  Gore  Bay,  as  to  how  they  might  also  fit 
into  a  system.  This  would  not  necessarily 
hook  up  with  the  Toronto  Island  airport,  but 
it  very  well  might  be  part  of  what  we  might 
recommend  to  the  private  carriers  that  they 
might  implement  as  an  appropriate  system. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Is  that  Gore  Bay  Inter- 
national? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  I'd  like  to 
thank  the  minister  for  his  position  on  this, 
but  I  know  how  fast  he  works.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  has  put  a  48  miles-an-hour  limit  on 
Highway  10  from  Owen  Sound  to  Toronto 
and  it's  a  three-hour  trip  now.  We  are  really 
in  the  boondocks.  We  have  no  train  service 
and  they're  talking  about  cutting  out  our  bus 
service.  I'm  really  serious  about  this— would 
the  minister  in  the  meantime  change  the  speed 
limit  on  Highway  10  from  80  kilometres  to 
to  100  kilometres  because  we  cannot  make 
any  time  at  48  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  supplementary 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  what  I'm  asking  it  for. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  not  supplementary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  you  think  about  that, 
Jimmy? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  hard  to  make  time 
down  here,  I'll  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
address  a  supplementary  to  the  minister 
partly  along  the  same  line.  As  the  minister 
is  aware,  I  wrote  to  him  some  time  ago 
concerning  the  possibility  of  air  service  for 
the  Quinte  area  operating  out  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Canadian  Forces  base  at  Trenton.  Can 
the  minister  tell  me  whether  this  request 
will  be  considered  in  this  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  appreciate  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  information  the  hon.  mem- 
ber sent  me,  having  flown  in  and  out  of 
Trenton  on  previous  occasions.  It's  certainly 
an  excellent  facility.  I  realize  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  totally  community- 
airport-type  service  on  a  military  field  which 
is  one  of  the  major  ones.  But  I  still  think 
there  is  room  for  some  discussions  there  on 
which  I  hope  we  can  come  to  some  con- 
clusion—where the  main  runway  structure 
might  be  used  but  a  private  community  air- 
port facility  would  be  established  completely 
separate  from  the  military.  We'll  be  looking 
at  that  along  with  this  overall  study  that  we're 
doing. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  also  have  a  supplementary 
on  this  subject.   Was  the  minister  consulted 
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by  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  before 
he  made  this  pre-election  announcement  about 
the  Toronto  Island  airport?  How  does  this 
fit  in  with  the  overall  plans  for  Ontario's 
transportation  policy  in  southern  Ontario  if 
there  is  such  an  overall  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  could  you  doubt 
that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  know  you  too  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  there  was  a  lengthy  study  carried 
out  by  an  intergovernmental  committee  in- 
volving a  great  many  of  the  public  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  which  was 
finalized  last  May.  One  Saturday  last  May, 
the  final  sum-up  of  that  study  was  concluded. 
Mr.  Lang  and  myself  were  at  that  meeting. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  the  hon.  member  was 
or  not  because  that  took  place  some  time 
prior  to  that  June  9  date  when  many  of  those 
here  would  be  out  doing  other  things.  At 
that  meeting  Mr.  Lang  stated  that  he  would 
be  tabling  a  study  on  STOL  services  within 
two  to  three  weeks.  To  my  knowledge,  that 
study  has  still  not  been  tabled  to  date, 
although  I  understand  it  will  be  available 
within  two  to  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  in  time  for  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  believe  it's  at  the  printers 
at  the  present  time. 

Following  that  period,  at  one  or  two  of 
the  meetings  I  held  with  Mr.  Lang  I  asked 
if  he  was  ready  to  discuss  the  Toronto  Island 
airport  and  each  time  I  was  told  he  hadn't 
given  it  enough  consideration  yet. 

I  was  talking  to  him  on  the  telephone  last 
week  on  another  matter  when  he  did  advise 
me  he  would  be  making  an  announcement 
yesterday  in  Toronto,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
invited  me  there  to  hear  the  announcement. 
I  did  not  know  the  exact  details  of  what  he 
might  be  announcing  until  I  heard  it  yes- 
terday. 

Ms.  Bryden:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
could  the  minister  answer  the  second  part 
of  my  question  as  to  how  this  announcement, 
now  that  he  has  heard  it,  fits  into  the  overall 
plan  for  transportation  in  southern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  see 
at  this  stage  any  conflict  in  the  overall  plans, 
although  our  total  study- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  no  overall  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —our  southern  Ontario 
passenger  transportation  study,  which  the 
federal  government  and  ourselves  and  my  own 
staff  have  been  working  on  for  the  past  two 
years  is  not  yet  finalized.  It  won't  be  for 
another  two  months. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  plan? 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Can  the  minister  explain 
why,  in  the  discussions  that  are  taking  place 
between  his  ministry— in  particularly,  the 
special  education  branch  of  his  ministry— and 
the  boards  about  the  transfer  of  ministry 
schools  to  local  board  jurisdictions,  and  in 
particular  the  CPRI  school  at  London,  the 
ministry  people  talked  direcdy  to  the  board 
before  talking  either  to  the  employees  or  the 
employer  involved,  the  Provincial  Schools 
Authority  Teachers'  Federation  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Schools  Authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  my  friend  is  that  my  staff  were  in  error. 
They  should  have  spoken  to  the  employees 
and  the  employer  first  and  we  have  indicated 
that  to  them.  I  think  it  is  just  one  of  those 
regrettable  things  that  they  spoke  to  the 
wrong  people  first.  They  know  that  they 
should  have  done  the  other. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister therefore  explain  why,  a  week  after  that 
when  his  ministry  officials,  the  Provincial 
Schools  Authority  and  the  Provincial  Schools 
Authority  teachers  were  meeting,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  were  meeting  and  this  agree- 
ment the  minister  is  talking  about  was  being 
hammered  out,  the  special  education  branch 
had  a  person  in  London  again  talking  about 
the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  have  to  find  out 
about  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  final  supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  give  assurance  to  this  House  and, 
therefore,  assurance  to  all  of  the  people  in- 
volved, that  this  will  not  happen  again,  as 
this  transfer  is  very  delicate  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  it  takes  place  smoothly  and  without 
upsetting  parents,  teachers  or  the  children 
involved  in  these  very  special  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  certainly  like  all  these 
things  to  occur  in  a  spirit  and  manner  that 
will  take  the  concerns  of  all  involved  into 
consideration.  That's  always  our  aim.  Some- 
times it  doesn't  quite  work  out  that  way  but 
we  certainly  try  to  be  sure  it  does. 

CONDOMINIUM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
Will  the  minister  tell  this  House  when  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  promised  introduction  of 
the  condominium  legislation  arising  out  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  Ontario  resi- 
dential condominium  study  group  report? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  got  to  be  kidding. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  promised  last  fall 
when  we  received  the  report,  I  will  have 
legislation  before  the  House  this  spring.  I 
expect  it  will  be  within  three  to  three  and  a 
half  weeks. 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  before  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  isn't  going  to  be 
any  spring  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  the  anticipated 
co-operation  of  all  parties,  I  hope  to  have  it 
into  law  by  the  end  of  this  session,  that  is, 
some  time  in  June. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Don't  count  on  it. 

HIGHWAY  18 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Now  that  I  have  had  time  to  review  the 
road  construction  book  that  his  ministry  has 
put  out,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  inform 
me  why  he's  not  continuing  with  the  planned 
reconstruction  of  Highway  18  as  he  has 
promised  myself  and  the  local  councils  in  the 
area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
reason  why  that  project  is  not  going  on  as  has 
been  planned.  I  will  have  to  check  into  that 
particular  detail  and  get  the  member  the 
information. 

OHTB  STAFF  LIST 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications. 
The  minister  will  recall  how  during  his  esti- 
mates in  December  I  expressed  concern  about 
the  possibility  of  preferential  treatment  being 
given  by  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board 
officials  to  certain  lawyers  appearing  before 
the  board.  He  will  also  recall  how  on  April  7 
I  sent  him  a  list  of  OHTB  staff  and  their 
telephone  numbers,  a  list  on  OHTB  station- 
ery, a  list  which  contained  not  only  the  names 
and  telephone  numbers  of  OHTB  staff  but 
also  of  two  lawyers  appearing  before  the 
board.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  yet  deter- 
mined whether  this  list,  which  I  received 
anonymously  in  the  mail,  is  authentic.  If  so, 
what  explanation  does  he  have  that  two 
lawyers  appearing  before  the  transport  board 
appear  on  a  staff  list  of  that  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  having  this  matter 
investigated.  I  am  getting  a  full  explanation 
on  it  from  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  I 
will  be  forwarding  it  to  him  in  the  next  day 
or  two. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  are  all  lands  of  mis- 
takes over  there  today.  That's  three  ministers 
today.  What  a  bunch  of  incompetents! 


Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary:  As  a  way  of 
allaying  some  of  the  fears  and  some  of  the 
beliefs  that  exist  within1  transport  circles  that 
certain  lawyers  do  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment, at  least  in  terms  of  scheduling,  would 
the  minister  be  prepared  to  table  a  list  of  all 
applications  before  the  transport  board  in  this 
current  year,  the  date  each  one  was  received 
and  the  date  at  which  it  was  assigned  for 
hearing?  Would  the  minister  also  give  us  the 
names  of  the  lawyers  appearing  on  behalf  of 
each  application? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  sure  all  of  that  in- 
formation is  available.  All  of  the  hearings  are 
published.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  would 
put  that  question  on  the  order  paper.  Perhaps 
it  will  obviously  take  a  few  weeks  to  get  the 
answers. 
[3:00] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Make  it  available. 

Hon.  R.  Stephenson:  Why?  You  can  go  get 
it  yourself.  Why  don't  you  get  off  your  butt? 

Mr.  Philip:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What's  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Philip:  The  minister  has  just  stated 
that  all  of  that  information  is  available.  In 
fact,  the  information  about  the  date  on  which 
the  application  arrives  at  the  Transport  Board 
is  not  available;  and  that's  what  I  asked  him 
to  table  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  said  the  information  will 
be  available.  It  will  take  some  time  to  calcu- 
late or  research  all  of  the  applications;  and 
if  the  member  will  put  the  question  on  the 
order  paper,  where  it  should  be,  I  will  get 
the  information. 

Mr.  Warner:  Table  the  information— along 
with  your  resignation. 

ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Premier.  I  think  it  was  early 
in  December  of  last  year  the  Premier  intro- 
duced a  bill— I've  forgotten  the  proper  name 
of  it— to  deal  with  the  Arab  boycott.  May  I 
ask  what  is  the  status  of  that  bill,  will  it  be 
reintroduced  and  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  its 
introduction,  we  had  some  representation  as 
to  certain  parts  of  the  legislation.  I  have 
had,  I  guess,  two  or  three  meetings  related 
to  it.  It  is  our  intention  to  reintroduce  the 
bill,  remembering  the  support  we  received- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Again,  again  and  again. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  not  again  and  again. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
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I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  probably  should  be 
referred  to  a  standing  committee,  and  the 
hon.  member  may  learn  something  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  But  it  is  our  intention  to  re- 
introduce the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  didn't  bother  you;  the 
headline  bothered  you. 

RAPE  CRISIS  CENTRES 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Now  that  the  report 
of  the  Consultation  on  Rape  Conference  held 
on  February  6  to  7  has  been  made  public, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  of  the  minister's 
speech  at  that  consultation,  wherein  he  recog- 
nized the  value  of  rape  crisis  centres,  would 
the  minister  indicate  to  the  House  what  ar- 
rangements his  ministry  has  made  to  establish 
such  rape  crisis  centres,  and  what  arrange- 
ments he  has  made  to  contribute  to  the  fund- 
ing of  those  centres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  the  hon.  member  will 
recall  at  that  meeting,  and  as  indicated  in 
the  report  of  the  consultation,  there  will  be 
a  second  meeting  some  time  within  six  months 
of  the  February  meeting;  I  would  expect  it 
would  be  some  time  either  in  August  or 
September. 

Since  the  report  has  been  handed  down, 
we  intend  to  appoint  some  subcommittees  to 
study  the  report  and  deal  with  all  the  items 
in  that  report,  including  the  financing  of  rape 
crisis  centres.  The  recommendations  will  be 
made  by  the  subcommittees;  then,  when  we 
have  the  second  consultation,  which  as  I  say 
will  probably  be  in  late  summer,  the  question 
of  financing  of  rape  crisis  centres  and  other 
aspects  dealt  with  in  that  consultation— the 
amending  of  legislation  and  things  of  that 
nature— will  be  dealt  with. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing that,  because  of  one  consultation,  the 
government  would  immediately  implement 
some  policy  regarding  financing  these  centres- 
Mr.  Foulds :  That  would  be  a  first,  wouldn't 
it?  To  move  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No.  I  think  that  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  second  meeting. 

GUN  SAFETY 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
respecting  the  memo,  dated  February  28, 
1978,  which  was  sent  by  the  director  of  the 
child  welfare  branch  to  directors  of  resi- 
dential treatment  centres  and  group  homes 
in  Ontario  on— if  you  can  believe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker— gun  safety. 


I  want  to  ask  the  minister  what  action 
he  intends  to  take  to  have  firearms  removed 
from  residential  treatment  centres  and  from 
group  homes  licensed  under  the  Children's 
Institutions  Act  or  the  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  the  hon.  member 
surely  realizes,  about  10,000  or  more  of  the 
children  who  are  cared  for  by  foster  parents 
or  group  foster  parents  in  their  own  homes 
in  this  province  are  cared  for  in  a  normal 
home  setting.  The  issue  that  is  raised  has  to 
be  seen  in  that  context. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Did  the  minister  hear  what 
I  asked? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  wasn't  the  question;  he 
asked  about  group  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  abolition  of  fire- 
arms completely  would  be  a  step  which  sure- 
ly would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice in  some  communities  in  this  province,  in 
the  rural  areas  particularly  and  in  the  north. 

Mr.  McClellan:  In  residential  treatment 
centres? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  contents 
of  the  memorandum  set  out  in  considerable 
details  the  guidelines  for  the  safe  handling 
and  the  safe  storage  of  firearms,  for  what- 
ever reason  they  may  be  necessary.  It  also 
indicates  that  if— 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  must  be  nuts! 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —it  appears  that  in  any 
of  these  homes  the  practice  has  been  to 
have  a  firearm  on  the  premises- 
Mr.  Warner:  A  snow  job— that's  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —the  previous  experience 
of  the  person  in  charge  and  their  background 
in  the  use  of  that  firearm  be  investigated  be- 
fore placement  of  children  there.  I  think  the 
procedures  set  out  in  this  are  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  by  the  employees  of  the 
ministry  in  the  placement  of  children. 

Mr.  McClellan:  In  a  residential  treatment 
centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  point  out  that 
the  hon.  member  may  be  misinterpreting  the— 

Mr.  Swart:  Or  you  may  be  evading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —organizations  to  which 
this  memorandum  was  directed.  He  may  be 
extending  it  beyond  its  intention. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  table  for  us  in  this  House  the 
identity  of  every  residential  treatment  centre 
and  every  group  home  licensed  under  those 
two  Acts  in  which  there  are  firearms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I'm  not  sure  that  I  could, 
but  if  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  put  such  a 
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question  on  the  order  paper  I  will  see  if  we 
can  come  up  with  the  details  of  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  asking  you  right  now. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  provincial  Treasurer.  In  view  of 
yesterday's  release  of  the  report  on  tax  re- 
form and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  page  two 
of  the  statement  introducing  the  report  the 
inequities  of  the  situation  in  the  city  of  Sarnia 
are  dealt  with,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  report  is  now  proposing  to  correct  these 
inequities;  is  the  provincial  Treasurer  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  the  municipalities  so  un- 
equally affected  transitional  grants  until  such 
time  as  the  tax  reform  proposals  are  imple- 
mented? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
the  comment  on  page  two.  I  think  that  was 
lifted  directly  from  what  I  had  to  say  on 
January  4,  so  it  was  hardly  a  new  statement. 
The  answer  to  the  question  at  the  moment  is 
no.  I  think  we  have  to  assess  the  whole  re- 
port. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  applications  for  private  Acts  and 
finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
sufficient: 

Hillport  Motors  Limited; 
Township  of  Tilbury  West. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
copies  of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide 
be  purchased  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  Assembly. 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  moved  its  adoption.  The 
committee's  report  was  read  as  follows: 

Your  committee  has  examined  certain 
aspects  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  1976-77,  referred  to  it  by  the 
Legislature. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  examina- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  Ontario  Health  In- 
surance Plan  be  continued  by  this  committee 


or  such  other  committee  as  the  Legislature 
may  decide,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
major  administrative  and  financial  reforms, 
and  particularly  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing a  long-term  alternative  to  the  premium 
system. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  as  an 
interim  measure,  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  37.5  per  cent  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums  effective  May  1  be  withdrawn. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernment give  serious  consideration  to  the 
alternatives  to  the  37.5  per  cent  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  official  opposition  and  others, 
and  present  an  alternative  financing  plan  to 
the  Legislature  on  or  before  April  25,  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  obvious  that  this 
report  has  generated  considerable  interest 
and  would  indeed  form  the  basis  for  a  very 
important  debate  in  this  House.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  today  is  the  regular  day  on  which 
the  House  leaders  meet  and  it  was  discussed. 
Because  this  is  the  afternoon  for  the  private 
members'  public  business,  and  indeed  to  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  preparation  for 
what  will  be  a  very  significant  and  very  im- 
portant debate,  with  obvious  implications, 
we  agreed  to  have  this  debate  on  Tuesday 
next.  Against  the  background  of  that  agree- 
ment then,  I  understand  that  the  usual  pro- 
cedure at  this  time  would  be  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 

PORTABLE  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 
SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  Stong  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  67, 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  Manufacture,  Sale 
and  Servicing  of  Portable  Fire  Extinguishers. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stong:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  fire  hazards 
created  by  inadequately  manufactured  and 
serviced  fire  extinguishers.  The  bill  requires 
that  any  business  or  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  'manufacturing,  selling  or  servic- 
ing of  fire  extinguishers  must  first  obtain  a 
licence.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
has  authority  to  make  regulations  establish- 
ing safety  standards  governing  the  manu- 
facturing and  servicing  of  fire  extinguishers. 

The  director  of  fire  extinguisher  safety  may 
require  persons  who  apply  for  a  licence  to 
service  fire  extinguishers  to  complete  exami- 
nations   to    ensure    their    competency    prior 
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to  being  issued  a  licence.  The  director  has 
authority  to  refuse  an  application  or  to  re- 
voke a  licence,  with  a  right  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Fire  Marshal  of  Ontario  and  a  fur- 
ther appeal  to  a  court  in  order  to  provide 
recourse  to  applicants  and  licensees  who 
wish  to  revert  the  director's  decision. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 
PREDATOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  Riddell  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
54,  An  Act  respecting  Predator  Control  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  control  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  predation  by  coyotes, 
wolves  and  wild  dogs.  The  bill  will  authorize 
the  establishment  of  local  predator  control 
committees  throughout  Ontario  to  develop 
methods  and  procedures  to  protect  livestock 
and  poultry  from  destruction  by  predators. 

Until  1972,  the  main  method  of  protecting 
livestock  from  wildlife  predation  in  Ontario 
was  the  provincial  bounty  system.  This  pro- 
tection, however,  proved  ineffective  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  the  most  important  being 
that  it  did  not  differentiate  between  the 
coyote  and  the  timber-wolf. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  timber- 
wolf,  which  is  located  primarily  in  northern 
Ontario,  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  livestock 
production  in  its  natural  setting.  Therefore, 
this  animal  should  have  appropriate  protec- 
tion in  wilderness  areas.  These  regions  are 
basically  wildlife  habitat  areas  and  are  un- 
suitable for  livestock  production.  Predator 
control  for  the  purpose  of  the  livestock  pro- 
duction in  these  areas  appear  to  be  undesir- 
able. Moreover,  no  attempt  was  made  under 
the  bounty  system  to  control  livestock  preda- 
tion in  specific  production  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince where  there  was  a  serious  problem. 

The  provincial  bounty  system  was  cur- 
tailed in  1972  to  appease  the  environmental- 
ists who  feared  the  extincition  of  the  wolf. 
In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  an  article 
from  the  February  28,  1978  edition  of  Farm 
and  Country  entitled,  "Wolves  Play  Havoc 
with  Livestock."  It  says:  "Reader  Joanne 
Engel  cries  her  eyes  out  over  the  so-called 
wolf  slaughter.  'What  are  a  few  sheep/ 
she  asks,  compared  to  saving  the  noble 
wolf?' 

"I  am  tired  of  this  nonsense  about  howls 
in  the  moonlight.  I  would  like  to  hear  her 
howl  when  she  steps  up  to  the  meat  counter 
two  or  three  years  from  now  after  most  of 
our  sheep  have  been  killed. 


"Slowly  but  surely,  Canada's  sheep  industry 
is  dying.  And  there's  little  sympathy  from 
the  cities.  The  wolves  are  far  more  im- 
portant. Mrs.  Engel  says  that  most  farmers 
and  farm  country  editors  are  a  bunch  of 
rednecks.  The  only  red  necks  I've  seen  this 
year  were  sheep  throats  slit  by  wolves.  Yes, 
by  wolves,  some  70  odd  on  one  farm  alone. 

"These  poor,  frightened  creatures  also  had 
their  stomachs  ripped  out  and  their  hearts 
and  livers  eaten.  If  this  does  not  sicken 
Joanne  Engel,  what  else  will?  This  carnage 
occurred  on  a  farm  70  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
an  area  where  another  of  your  wolf-loving 
readers  says  she  has  a  farm.  Reader  Stephanie 
Diamant  says  she  has  never  seen  a  wolf  in 
her  life.  I  have  a  feeling  she  would  not 
know  a  wolf  or  a  wolf  track  if  she  saw  one. 
This  is  real  wolf  country.  Perhaps  she  too 
should  have  seen  the  dreadful  sheep  slaughter. 
There  were  27  killed  on  one  night  alone. 

"Should  Joanne  Engel  tire  of  city  life  in 
Toronto,  perhaps  she  should  take  up  sheep 
ranching  in  rural  Ontario.  This  would  not 
only  keep  her  beloved  wolves  well  fed,  but 
would  take  some  of  the  burden  from  some 
of  the  already  hard-pressed  farmers."  That 
is  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  article. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  writer  as  I 
kept  a  relatively  large  flock  of  sheep  on  my 
farm  in  the  early  1960s.  One  morning  when 
I  went  out  to  the  barn  to  check  the  ewes 
which  were  due  to  lamb  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  I  found  the  sheep  scattered 
all  over  the  farm.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  there  were  15  ewes  which  had 
either  been  killed  or  had  to  be  put  out  of 
their  misery,  due  to  serious  injuries  by  dogs. 
A  pack  of  wild  dogs  had  run  the  sheep  most 
of  the  night  and,  as  a  result,  the  lambs  were 
born  prematurely  and  badly  deformed.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  encountered  quite  a  loss  that 
year.  Although  the  municipality  reimbursed 
me  for  the  ewes  which  were  killed  by  the 
dogs,  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
flock  damage.  The  ewes  aborted  and  many 
did  not  conceive  at  breeding  time. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  province 
stepped  right  out  of  the  picture  in  1972 
when  it  curtailed  the  bounty  system.  Some 
municipalities  then  instituted  their  own 
bounty.  Other  municipalities  did  not  adopt 
a  bounty  system  of  any  kind.  As  a  result, 
wolves  were  being  hunted  in  one  municipality 
and  taken  to  another  to  collect  the  bounty. 
An  interesting  article  appeared1  in  the 
March  22,  1978  edition  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  entitled,  "Bruce  keeps 
bounty  on  wolves,  but  cuts  the  rate."  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  that  article.  "Bruce 
county    council    reduced    its    wolf    bounties 
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from  $35  to  $25  but  refused  Tuesday  to  go 
along  with  a  recommendation  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  stop 
bounty  payments  entirely. 

"Livestock  producers  feel  the  bounty  must 
remain  if  a  control  is  to  be  kept  on  predators 
and  the  Bruce  Federation  of  Agriculture 
asked  council  to  continue  the  payment.  It 
also  urged  the  surrounding  counties  to  post 
bounties. 

"A  concern  in  Bruce  is  that  wolves  from 
neighbouring  Wellington,  Dufferin  and 
Huron  counties,  where  bounties  aren't  paid, 
are  presented  in  Bruce  for  bounty.  Bruce 
now  pays  nearly  10  per  cent  of  all  wolf 
bounties  in  Ontario.  Some  townships  in  Bruce 
county  supplement  the  county  bounty  by 
$10  to  $25." 

I  feel  that  there  has  to  be  provincial 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  predators  in 
livestock-producing  areas.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  intoduced  Bill  54.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  be  re- 
quired to  zone  the  province  so  as  to  reflect 
those  areas  that  should  be  primarily  agricul- 
tural as  opposed  to  those  areas  that  are 
suited  to  wildlife. 

In  those  agricultural  areas  where  increased 
predator  control  is  shown  to  be  required,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  would 
establish  a  predator  control  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  a  municipal  representative 
and  a  producer  repesentative.  These  com- 
mittees would  be  required  to  designate  the 
location,  intensity  and  method  of  predator 
control. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  livestock  killings 
resulting  from  predation  by  wolves,  coyotes 
or  wild  dogs  pose  a  serious  problem  in  many 
areas  of  the  province.  One  only  has  to  read 
articles  from  recent  editions  of  Farm  and 
Country  to  see  how  serious  the  problem  is. 
Here  is  one  article  from  Farm  and  Country, 
dated  December  20,  1977,  entitled  "Advent 
of  Winter  Sees  Wolf  Trouble." 

I  quote:  "With  the  advent  of  winter,  wolf 
problems  have  been  reported  at  scores  of 
points  across  Ontario.  Sheep  and  calves  were 
victims  in  Lanark,  Leeds  and  Renfrew 
counties.  And  near  Holstein,  in  Grey  county, 
brush  wolves  (coyotes)  attacked  a  50-ewe 
flock  owned  by  Donald  Lewis." 

Later  on  in  the  article  it  says:  "Wolves, 
allegedly  the  timber  variety,  have  also  been 
blamed  for  livestock  slaughter  on  Toronto's 
outskirts.  Mid-November,  a  five-month-old 
foal  was  killed  in  a  pasture.  Comments 
owner  Mel  Preston  .  .  . 


"Earlier,  he  had  to  destroy  a  three-year- 
old  mare  valued  at  $4,000  after  it  had 
allegedly  been  pursued  by  wolves  and  a  leg 
was  broken." 

There  is  another  article  here  from  Farm 
and  Country,  dated  August  16,  1977,  and 
I'll  quote  from  parts  of  this  article:  "An  in- 
crease in  the  vicious  killings  of  livestock  by 
wolves  and  wild  dogs  has  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  farmers  alarmed. 

"The  wolf  problem  has  increased  terribly 
in  the  past  10  years,  says  Albert  Peart.  This 
year  he  has  lost  eight  Suffolk  sheep,  two 
calves  and  a  Charollais  cow— victims  of  wolves. 
The  Caledonia  farmer  says:  'There  was  a 
time  when  I  could  pasture  sheep  in  the  bush, 
but  not  any  more'." 

Another  article  that  comes  from  the  Ex- 
aminer correspondent  is  entitled  Farmers 
Claim  Wolves  at  their  Door.  The  article  goes 
on  to  talk  about  the  serious  damage  that 
wolves  are  doing  up  in  that  part  of  the 
country  or  up  in  the  Bancroft  area. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  article  after  article 
about  some  of  the  problems  that  livestock 
producers  are  having  with  wolves  and  wild 
dogs.  But  I  think  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  should  be  taking  a  really  close 
look  at  how  we  might  control  this  problem 
and  taking  some  responsibility  in  trying  to 
control  predation  throughout  Ontario. 

While  losses  occur  among  many  species  of 
farm  animals,  it  is  the  sheep  industry  that  has 
been  most  seriously  affected  by  predation  in 
this  province.  The  number  of  livestock  on 
which  compensation  was  paid  by  the  province 
because  of  predation  was  as  follows:  In  1973, 
there  were  1,005  claims  for  a  total  amount  of 
$51,866;  in  1974,  1,281  claims  for  a  total  of 
$71,699;  and  in  1975,  1,951  claims  for  a 
total  of  $80,833.  In  1973,  530  reporting 
municipalities  paid  out  $165,759  in  livestock 
damage  claims. 

It  is  agreed  that  sheep  raising  in  Ontario 
could  never  be  re-established  to  its  earlier 
level  without  the  implementation  of  meaning- 
ful legislation  to  control  this  problem.  The 
market  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  Canada  and 
Ontario  is  far  greater  than  is  presently  being 
supplied  by  domestic  production.  The  Ontario 
sheep  industry  has  a  value  of  some  $5,135,000. 
If  the  threat  of  predators  was  reduced,  the 
industry  has  the  potential  to  rebuild  at  least 
back  to  1956  levels  or  over  double  the  present 
population  which  could  generate  $10  million 
annually  to  the  economy  of  the  province. 
Imports  now  supply  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
Canadian  market  and  90  per  cent  of  those 
live  imports  to  Canada  come  to  Ontario. 
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Although  predator  control  should  be  a 
provincial  responsibility,  the  government  is 
currently  relying  upon  producers  to  solve  the 
problem  themselves.  This  practice  of  attempt- 
ing to  control  predators  by  acting  only  after 
losses  occur  has  been  ineffective  and  hap- 
hazard. I  believe  that  we  definitely  need  a 
uniform  system  of  control  throughout  the 
province.  The  indiscriminate  payment  of 
bounties  by  townships,  counties,  and  live- 
stock producers  should  be  discouraged.  This 
method  does  not  solve  the  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  the  farmer  or  the 
naturalist. 

Finally,  I  believe  these  funds  that  are  now 
allocated  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  payment  to  hunters  for  predator 
control  should  be  rechannelled  to  the  local 
predator  control  committee  programs;  for 
1977-78,    this   figure   was   roughly   $100,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  legis- 
lation to  control  livestock  and  poultry  preda- 
tion  by  wildlife  in  Ontario  has  been  required 
for  some  time.  The  problem,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  ignored  by  the  province.  In  fact, 
the  government  itself  appointed  a  mamma- 
lian and  avian  pest  management  committee 
back  in  1976  to  examine  this  very  situation. 
The  recommendation  of  this  committee,  how- 
ever, as  contained  in  their  report— and  the 
report  for  some  reason  was  never  tabled  in 
this  House.  I  think  I  got  the  report  quite  by 
accident.  There  are  three  of  these  reports, 
this  one  happens  to  be  entitled  The  Report 
on  the  Predation  by  Coyotes  of  Ontario  Live- 
stock. Another  has  to  do  with  wolves,  and  I 
believe  there's  a  further  report  that  has  to  do 
with  beavers. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee, 
as  contained  in  their  report  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  back  in  June  of 
1977,  have  been  ignored;  the  report  has  yet 
to  be  tabled  in1  the  House,  as  I  indicated 
previously. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  urgently  required.  It 
incorporates  those  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  mammalian  and  avian  pest 
management  committee  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  members  of  this  House  would  give 
their  support  to  this  bill.  Let's  get  it  enacted 
into  legislation  and  we'll  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  livestock  producers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member 
wish  to  reserve  time  at  the  end?  He  didn't 
use  his  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary. I  really  feel  we're  going  to  get  the 
support  of  all  members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex,  I  welcome  the  introduction  of  this 
bill.  I  welcome  it  because  this  is  a  very 
vexing  problem  which  has  torn  communities 
and  has  torn  groups  apart  for  years.  On  the 
one  hand,  you  have  people  who  are  passion- 
ately opposed  to  wolves— and  the  word  "wolf" 
encompasses  wild  dogs  and  every  other  ani- 
mal that  might  be  involved  in  the  destruction 
of  livestock— and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  people  who  are  sentimentally  in 
support  of  wolves,  tending  to  ignore  some  of 
the  destruction  that  has  taken  place. 

The  thing  that  rather  intrigues  me  about 
the  government  is  that  they  have  copped  out 
on  this  issue.  I  can  remember  when  Norris 
Whitney  was  around  here,  a  representative 
from  Prince  Edward-Lennox.  Every  year  there 
would  be  a  passionate  anti-wolf  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  and  it  would  be  treated 
with  a  degree  of  smiling  and  chuckling  on 
the  part  of  the  government;  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

[3:30] 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  have  such 
a  division  in  the  community,  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  mechanism  that  can  resolve  these  conflicts 
and  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  review 
of  the  activities;  and  that,  in  my  view,  is 
what  this  bill  is  seeking  to  do.  There  is  need 
for  a  balanced  control  of  predators,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  evidence,  that  can't 
be  dismissed  in  total,  of  pretty  wanton 
destruction. 

As  I  draw  the  House's  attention  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  balance  in  this  area,  in 
some  areas  I  shall  raise  questions  with  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  that  balance  will 
always  be  maintained;  indeed,  I  suppose, 
whether  it  will  be  established  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  where,  in  my  view,  one 
should  take  a  very  good,  solid  look  at  the 
bill. 

For  example,  the  second  section  of  the  bill, 
where  it  orders  the  establishment  of  predator 
control  committees,  indicates  who  is  going 
to  ba  on  these  committees.  There's  going  to 
be  a  representative  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  Then,  a  little  later, 
it  notes  that  the  representative  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food  shall  be  the 
chairman.  So  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  one  appointee  from  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  which  quite  frankly  has  tend- 
ed to  be  rather  hesitant  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  up  until  now.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  person  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources;  a  represents- 
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tive  of  the  local  municipalities;  a  representa- 
tive of  the  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
—in  other  words  the  producers  whose  animals 
or  whose  birds  tend  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  predation  in  the  past;  whether  or  not  that 
group  is  always  going  to  have  the  appropriate 
kind  of  balance  in  coping  with  this  issue,  I 
think  experience  is  going  to  have  to  provide 
us  with  some  guidance. 

The  local  municipalities  could  be  mind- 
lessly anti-wolves  and  lead  to  a  wanton 
destruction  of  them  and  other  animals.  Cer- 
tainly, there  would  be  this  tendency,  and 
naturally  and  understandably  so,  perhaps 
more  so,  on  the  part  of  the  producers  whose 
livestock  are  being  destroyed.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  one  has  to  take  a  look  at  what 
is  the  appropriate  kind  of  balance,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  that  balance  is  going  to  be  there 
generally  across  the  province  or  in  any  specific 
committee,  when  we  have  to  look  at  it  from 
year  to  year. 

The  added  precautions  in  the  bill,  in  my 
view,  come  in  the  next  sections  where  they 
point  out  that  within  the  first  year  this  pre- 
dator control  committee  has  to  develop  a 
plan  and  has  to  submit  it  to  the  minister  and 
and  it  has  to  be  approved  by  the  minister. 
So  once  again  you're  going  to  have  some 
element  of  control  here  at  Queen's  Park,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Legislature  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislature  as  frequently  as 
we  see  necessary. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
wise  to  have  an  incentive  to  go  out  for  the 
destruction  of  these  predators,  namely  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  reinstitute  a  bounty 
system,  once  again  this  is  going  to  be  subject 
to  approval  of  the  minister.  That  wording 
clearly  indicates  there  may  well  be  an  inten- 
tion, as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  to  re- 
store it.  For  example,  it  reads: 

"No  predator  control  committee  shall  make 
any  payment  in  respect  of  predator  control 
until  a  predator  control  plan  for  the  area  has 
been  approved  by  the  minister."  Implicit  in 
it  is  that  that  is  likely  to  be  part  of  the  plan. 
There  cannot  be  payments,  and  the  plan 
cannot  be  implemented  until  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to^  the  minister  and  approved,  but 
once  that's  done  we're  going  to  get  back 
into  the  fairly  extensive  payment  of  'bounties 
again.  That,  I  think,  has  to  be  watched  rather 
carefully. 

Then  one  gets  into  the  annual  review  of 
the  plan,  which  is  required  by  section  3, 
subsection  3:  "Every  predator  control  com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  review  of  the 
predator  control  plan  and  may  amend  the 
plan  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval 
of    the    minister."    That    should    provide    an 


opportunity  at  the  local  level  for  a  balance 
of  input;  though  unfortunately  what  usually 
happens  on  this  issue  is  that  in  any  given 
community  you  tend  to  have  an  imbalance. 

If  it  happens  to  be  an  agricultural  com- 
munity where  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  destruction,  the  overwhelming 
view  is  to  move  in  massively  into  the  de- 
struction of  the  animals  and  we  may  not  have 
an  appropriate  balance.  Therefore,  the  thing 
that  attracts  me  and  I  think  is  the  real  safety 
valve  in  this  bill— certainly  I,  personally,  as 
a  member  of  this  House  will  view  this  as  a 
safety  valve  and  plead  with  other  members 
of  the  House  to  bear  it  in  mind— is  section 
4,  and  let  me  put  this  on  the  record: 

"Every  predator  control  committee  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  minister  after  the  end 
of  each  calendar  year  concerning  predator 
control  methods  and  procedures  in  the  pred- 
ator control  area,  and  such  reports  shall  in- 
clude a  report  on  the  level  and  nature  of 
current  predator  activity,  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  committee,  if  any, 
during  the  preceding  12-month  period  and  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pred- 
ator control  plan  in  protecting  livestock  and 
poultry." 

In  other  words,  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  local  committee  to  make  a 
fairly  complete  and  detailed  report  each  year. 
That  is  submitted  to  the  minister.  When  this 
bill  gets  to  committee  I  think  there  should  be 
some  procedure  to  make  certain  that  those 
reports  are  readily  made  available,  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Legislature  or  at  least 
to  such  members  of  the  Legislature  as  may 
want  to  see  them,  by  having  them  tabled  so 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  at  this  level 
to  take  a  look  at  the  picture  across  the  prov- 
ince and  in  any  given  local  committee  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  got  the  kind  of  bal- 
anced control  that  I  think  experience  has 
indicated  is  appropriate  and  justified. 

In  short,  with  those  reservations  about  the 
dangers  in  this,  I  end  the  way  I  began,  I 
welcome  the  bill  because  I  think  it  is  coming 
to  grips  with  a  problem  that  this  govern- 
ment has  for  too  long  copped  out  on,  and  it 
has  copped  out  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  people  in  its  own  ranks  who  have  been 
most  militant  and  aggressive  in  pressuring 
the  government  to  do  something  about  it. 
Here  I  think  we  have  got  the  kind  of  mechan- 
ism with  adequate  controls  for  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem  and  there  certainly 
will  be  a  continuing  role  down'  through  the 
years  for  the  Legislature  to  maintain  its 
watchdog  capacity. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  going  to  open  up  with  a  few  com- 
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merits  that  yes,  indeed,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  bill  of  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
and  I  sure  can  appreciate  a  fine  quality  of 
legislation  when  I  see  it.  If  I  may  say,  the 
farmer's  job  is  an  arduous  one.  He's  faced 
every  day  with  the  possibility  that  some 
chance  element  of  nature  will  disturb  his 
livelihood  and  generally  he  is  helpless  against 
these  factors. 

The  destruction  caused  by  predators  is  an- 
other matter.  Every  year  one  hears  stories  of 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  countless  livestock, 
poultry  and  other  animals  by  wolves  and 
other  predators  and  here's  an  area  where  the 
farmer  can  protect  himself.  He  is  not  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  nature.  This  Act  proposes  to 
legislate  a  form  of  protection  for  the  farmer 
from  these  unnecessary  and  costly  losses  to 
stock  and  therefore  to  his  income.  Most 
farmers  cannot  afford  such  a  loss.  Legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  them  in  this  area  is 
both  a  good  and  necessary  idea. 

The  present  legislation— I  mean  that  exist- 
ing now,  not  the  bill  that's  proposed— which 
governs  the  protection  of  the  farmer  against 
predators  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
fragmented.  Its  jurisdiction  is  divided  between 
several  departments  at  the  provincial  level 
and  the  local  municipal  level.  This  over- 
lapping tends  to  confuse  and  make  the  boun- 
daries of  each  jurisdiction  rather  nebulous. 
The  municipalities  currently  administer  the 
regulations  governing  wild  dogs  as  predators. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  should 
be  the  body  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  farmer.  Unfortunately,  predators  of  the 
kind  we  are  speaking  of— not  the  parlia- 
mentary kind— fall  within  the  jurisdiction'— 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  talking  about  Mc- 
Keough? 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  might 
obviate  some  of  this  confusion. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Get  plenty  of  all  that  later. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  If  there  is  a  provincial  elec- 
tion, there  will  be  enough  predators  running 
around. 

The  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  attempts  to  inte- 
grate all  the  various  groups  concerned  at  the 
different  legislative  levels  into  one  committee, 
chaired  appropriately  by  a  representative  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  There 
would  be  individual  committees  for  each  area 
designated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  This  is  an  important  notion,  because  it 
allows  the  ministry  enough  flexibility  to  create 
a  committee  only  in  the  areas  where  there 
is  a  direct  and  immediate  need  for  action 
against  predators.  In  a  period  of  austerity, 
this  ability  to  carve  down  a  program  to  cover 


areas  of  immediate  concern  is  an  exercise  in 
the  economics  of  both  time  and  dollars. 

The  present  boundary  system  for  predators 
is  inadequate  in  several  ways.  First  of  all, 
its  scope  is  not  broad  enough.  It  is  restricted 
only  to  wolves  and  other  sorts  of  animals  that 
inhabit  the  wild.  Wild  dogs  are  not  included, 
and  there  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  it  has  been  proven  that  wild  dogs  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of  these  acts  of 
slaughter. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  danger  of  over-zealous- 
ness  in  the  bounty  hunting,  the  tendency  to 
over-kill  the  predator  species.  As  much  as 
these  predators  are  a  menace  to  livestock 
and  to  the  farmer,  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  such  animals  is  not  the  answer.  The  old 
idea  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  is  not  acceptable.  In  many  areas  the 
wolf  is  an  endangered  species.  Annihilation 
of  the  predator  may  solve  one  temporary 
problem;  at  the  same  time  it  creates  a  more 
permanent  one,  the  extinction  of  another  spe- 
cies of  animal  life. 

Therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee, when  needed,  to  make  plans  and  to  effect 
them  in  the  control  of  predators  is  a  positive 
step.  Control  is  an  important  word  because 
it  works  in  two  directions:  First,  it  allows 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  protect  the 
farmer  when  there  is  the  direct  menace  of 
predation  in  a  specific  area;  secondly,  by  its 
ability  to  establish  the  methods  of  control,  it 
would  ensure  that  the  predator  species,  as  a 
species  of  wildlife,  would  not  be  eliminated 
by  overkill. 

It  would  be  easy  to  create  a  blanket  policy 
for  predator  control  to  allow  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  all  animals  designated  as  preda- 
tors, but  I  feel  this  is  not  sound  wildlife 
management.  Nonetheless,  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive predator  control  policy  is  forever 
presenting  itself.  I  am  reminded  of  an  item 
I  read  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  con- 
cerning a  farmer  who  was  boarding  a  brood 
mare  and  champion  colt  near  Toronto.  He 
went  out  one  morning  and  found  the  mare 
severely  mauled;  and  a  colt  that  had  been 
mauled  had  died.  The  act  was  attributed  to 
either  wolves  or  to  wild  dogs;  either  way,  it 
was  an  act  of  senseless  slaughter.  The  own- 
ers of  such  animals  and  all  farmers  in  general 
have  a  right  to  protection  against  such  cruel 
and  destructive  acts. 

A  committee  such  as  that  I  have  described 
in  the  bill  under  consideration  would  be  an 
effective  instrument  of  control.  It  would  react 
to  an  imminent  or  pressure  situation,  and 
would  properly  implement  the  proper  methods 
of  control  which  best  suit  the  government's 
ongoing  efforts  at  resource  management.   In 
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the  light  of  the  above-stated  needs  and  ra- 
tionale, I  extend  my  support  to  the  bill. 

If  I  could  just  make  a  few  other  com- 
ments: the  area  that  does  concern  me  is  set- 
ting up  another  committee;  and  in  the  light 
of  debate  we  have  had  in  the  last  year  with 
regard  to  sunset  clauses,  et  cetera,  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  got  to  be  careful  about  setting 
up  more  government  committees.  We  might 
have  a  situation  in  which,  if  a  committee  is 
instigated  in  a  certain  area,  we  can  take  a 
look  at  a  future  time  to  see  if  that  committee 
is  in  fact  doing  its  function,  and  then,  if  it 
has  been  used  to  its  full  purpose  we  might 
be  able  to  pull  it  back.  I  was  hoping  we 
might  be  able  to  implement  the  legislation 
with  that  in  mind. 

I  believe,  too,  that  this  truly  is  a  private 
member's  bill,  more  in  tune  with  what  I  think 
this  hour  is  for,  and  I  compliment  the  mem- 
ber on  that.  When  I  look  back  to  last  fall 
when  I  presented  my  private  member's  bill,  I 
felt  that  it  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  private 
member's  bill,  not  a  general  policy  statement, 
which  the  opposition  party  and  the  third 
party  often  bring  forward  as  policy  state- 
ments  through   a   private   member. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Don't  spoil  what  you  just 
said. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex  severely 
lacerated  me  for  my  private  member's  bill 
by  merely  calling  the  clerk  of  the  township 
and  asking  what  he  thought—as  the  clerk 
related  to  me— I  will  be  supporting  the  mem- 
ber's bill. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  think  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment (Mr.  McCague)  is  going  to  support 
it  too. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  realize,  when  it  comes  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Ontario,  we  have  a  problem  out  in 
the  country  in  the  control  of  wolves  and  dogs 
and  bears.  In  my  area  of  Grey  county,  we 
have  a  number  of  wolves,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Middlesex. 
And  in  the  northern  part  of  Ontario  there  are 
a  number  of  bears  that  attack  the  calves  of 
the  cow-calf  farmers.  In  my  area  it  is  more 
the  sheep  farmers  who  have  a  problem. 

[3:45] 

Besides  the  problem  of  having  too  many 
wolves,  we  have  the  problem  of  over-reaction 
by  conservationists.  This  is  why,  I  think, 
legislation  has  to  come  about  to  correct  some 
of  these  problems. 

The  member  for  York  South  pointed  out 
that  there  are  conflicting  opinions  in  the 
municipalities  over  whether  the  wolves  should 
be  controlled  or  not.  I  have  an  article  here 


that  appeared  in  the  Mount  Forest  paper 
of  March  29  of  this  year  which  points  this 
out  very  clearly.  This  was  referred  to  by  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex,  about  the 
problem  around  Holstein. 

Here  it  states,  "Egremont  Hunters  Say 
'No'  to  Wolves. 

"Egremont  wolf  hunters  refused  to  go 
out  after  a  pack  of  wolves  last  week  because 
they  say  there's  too  much  hassle  involved 
in  wolf  hunting  in  Egremont. 

"Grace  Lush,  the  Egremont  dog  catcher, 
was  awakened  at  4  a.m.  last  Tuesday  by  the 
barking  of  her  dogs.  She  said,  'The  dogs 
sometimes  kick  up  a  fuss,  but  never  like 
this  before.'  Upon  investigating,  she  discov- 
ered five  wolves  which  had  cornered  a  preg- 
nant doe  which  sought  refuge  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream  about  400  yeards  from  her  home. 
She  said  members  of  her  party  took  shots  at 
the  wolves  which  quickly  scattered  into  the 
bush.  The  doe  was  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion she  came  out  of  the  stream  and 
walked  right  up  to  Mrs.  Lush.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  it  wandered  off  down  the  stream 
and  disappeared. 

"The  area  was  covered  with  tracks  and  the 
weather  good  for  tracking  the  following  day. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attempts 
to  get  a  wolf  hunter,  none  would  agree.  Mrs. 
Lush  said  that  one  of  the  wolf  hunters  came 
to  her  home  to  explain  why  he  wouldn't  do 
the  hunting.  He  told  her  that  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  proposed  trespassing 
law  and  the  other  hassles  from  township  resi- 
dents had  led  the  wolf  hunters  to  withdraw 
their  services. 

"When  contacted  by  phone  Monday  after- 
noon, Mr.  Eccles  confirmed  that  he  and 
about  a  dozen  wolf  hunters  are  no  longer 
hunting  in  the  area  of  Egremont  township, 
but  not  the  entire  township.  'We  are  still 
hunting,'  he  said,  'but  not  down  around  Hol- 
stein.' He  went  on  to  say  that  he  and  others 
are  fed  up  with  listening  to  the  complaints 
from  residents  of  the  area,  as  well  as  read- 
ing the  negative  reports  in  local  as  well  as 
city  newspapers. 

"He  said  he  has  lived  in  the  township  all 
his  life  and  hunted  for  the  past  20  years, 
but  he'd  never  come  up  against  such  hassles 
as  he  has  recently.  'It  leaves  a  sour  taste  in 
our  mouths,'  he  commented.  Mr.  Eccles  said 
that  he  and  his  group  of  wolf  hunters  have 
been  aware  of  hot  spots  where  wolves  are 
known  to  be  around  Holstein.  'But  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  they  can  stay  there,'  he 
said.  He  concluded  that  residents  in  that  part 
of  the  township  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  they  want  wolves  or  hunters." 
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I  think  that  very  well  points  out  the  prob- 
lem where  we  get  one  person  for  and  the 
other  against.  I  agree  with  protecting  wild- 
life, but  we  have  to  look  at  the  situation 
realistically.  Some  say,  "Don't  interfere  with 
nature."  Is  that  what  we  do  when  we  get 
an  appendicitis  attack?  I  think  we  move  to 
correct  the  situation,  and  I  think  this  is  what 
we  must  do  when  the  wolf  population  gets 
out  of  control. 

Mr.   Ziemba:    Take  out  their   appendix? 

Mr.  McKessock:  We  must  move  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  This  bill  will  allow  for  a 
uniform  bounty  system  across  the  province 
and  will  give  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
predator  control  problem. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  fm  afraid  I  must  break 
solidarity  with  the  previous  speakers.  Rep- 
resenting High  Park-Swansea,  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  on  this  bill— the  wilds  of 
High  Park-Swansea. 

Let  me  say  that  I'm  opposed  to  the  death 
penalty.  I'm  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 
I  am  an  abolitionist  and  I'm  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  on  wolves.  I  think  we've  heard 
a  lot  of  scare  tactics  here.  We've  heard  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  as  well  as  the 
member  for  Grey  talk  about  newspaper  arti- 
cles. We  don't  believe  everything  we  read 
in  the  newspaper  articles.  Neither  member 
has  seen  a  wolf  attack  livestock  and  I  think 
a  case  could  be  made  for  not  only  wild  dogs 
but  even  pet  dogs  doing  the  damage  the 
wolves  get  blamed  for. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  in  this  predator  con- 
trol committee  is  that  we  will  be  setting  up 
a  kind  of  incentive  system  where  hunters 
will  go  out  to  areas  that  pay  the  best  bounty 
and  take  their  wolf  skins,  their  tails  or  what- 
ever evidence  they  need  to  collect  the 
bounty,  to  that  particular  jurisdiction. 

We  have  heard  in  the  past  where  hunters 
have  used  their  snowmobiles  to  run  down 
wolves  in  a  most  inhumane  manner.  We 
have  passed  too  many  laws  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. We  are  passing  laws  left,  right  and 
centre.  I  think  when  we  get  into  tamper- 
ing with  nature  we're  going  a  little  bit  too 
far. 

Mr.  McKessock:  What  do  you  do  when 
you  get  an  appendicitis  attack? 

Mr.  Ziemba:  I  see  hell  as  a  place  that  is 
filled  with  laws  and  heaven  as  somewhere 
where  there  are  no  laws;  where  the  wolf 
can  sit  down  with  the  lamb. 

On  that  note,  I  will  sit  down,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lane:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  say  a 
few  words  on  Bill  54.  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
supporting  the  bill  and  I  am  surprised  that 


the  last  speaker  has  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  damage  that  can  be  caused  by  the  wolf, 
especially  in  the  farming  areas  and  to  our 
deer  herds  in  our  province. 

The  only  question  I  would  have  at  this 
time  about  the  bill  is,  is  it  really  necessary 
or  do  we  not  now  presently  have  sufficient 
statutes  that  could  be  amended  or  are  al- 
ready in  force  that  would  provide  the  kind 
of  protection  that  the  member  is  talking 
about? 

I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  some  of  the  discussion  we  had  in 
November  1972  when  we  were  repealing 
the  Wolf  and  Bear  Bounty  Act  and  some  of 
the  concerns  that  were  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  House  of  that  day  about  the 
predator  control  need. 

On  November  21,  1972,  Hon.  Mr.  Bernier, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  219,  An  Act 
to  repeal  the  Wolf  and  Bear  Bounty  Act. 
Subsequently,  many  members  got  into  the 
act  and  of  course,  it  is  much  too  detailed 
to  go  through  the  entire  discussion  of  the  day 
because  it  was  long  and  a  lot  of  concern  was 
expressed.  I'll  read  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  came  up  and  the  concerns  that  were 
expressed  by  one  hon.  member.  A  portion  of 
his  concern  was: 

"If  the  ministry  can  make  provision  for 
livestock,  ranging  from  chickens  to  cattle,  in 
Bill  220"— which  was  subsequently  introduced 
—"I  see  no  reason  why  the  minister  can't 
bring  in  accompanying  legislation  covering 
the  loss  that  trappers  suffer  because  of 
wolves." 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  story,  of  course, 
because  the  trapper  under  the  other  Act 
had  been  taking  a  fair  dollar,  but  as  it  was 
found  out,  the  greater  amount  of  the  money 
was  taken  in  January  and  February  by  sports- 
men or  so-called  sportsmen  with  airplanes 
up  in  northern  Ontario  and  other  places 
where  there  was  no  great  worry  about  loss  of 
livestock  to  farmers  or  loss  of  deer  herds 
or  other  animals. 

Another  member  made  this  statement: 
"Now  let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  am 
not  a  hunter.  I  do  feel  that  the  wolf  has, 
and  will  always  have,  a  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  But  I  think  if  I  have  to  make  a 
choice,  I  will  vote  in  favour  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  deer  herd." 

That  was  not  my  comment  but  it  was 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  because  Manitoulin 
Island  is  one  of  the  best  deer  hunting  areas 
in  the  province  and  we  certainly  have  had 
over  the  years  a  great  deal  of  loss  to  the 
deer  herd  from  wolves. 
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Another  comment  that  was  made:  "I  have 
to  vote  against  Bill  219  for  that  reason.  I 
am  happy  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  introducing  a  bill, 
or  has  introduced  a  bill,  that  will  perhaps 
lessen  the  problem  to  some  degree  in  the 
farm  areas  whereby  farmers  will  be  com- 
pensated for  poultry  and  livestock  loss"  and 
so  on.  He  is  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Dog  Licensing  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry 
Protection  Act,  which  was  amended  at  that 
time. 

Another  hon.  member  said,  "Again,  I 
want  to  say  that  if  this  motion  is  to  pass  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  positive  wildlife 
management  programs.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  predator  control  program  with  some 
teeth  in  it.  We  have  been  told  we  have  a 
predator  control  program  and  only  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  a  farmer  in  my  area  was 
plagued  by  wolves  raiding  his  stock.  He 
took  it  up  with  the  conservation  officer  in 
the  area,  who  in  turn  took  it  up  with  his 
district  and  was  told  to  go  out  and  engage  an 
assistant  to  do  some  predator  control  work." 
So  you  can  see  it  was  of  great  concern  at 
that  time. 

I  finally  got  into  the  act  at  some  point  in 
time  and  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am  against  discon- 
tinuing the  wolf  bounty,  or  at  least  I  was 
until  I  saw  what  bills  were  on  the  order 
paper,  particularly  a  bill  to  repay  farmers 
for  the  loss  of  livestock.  In  my  discussion 
with  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Bernier)  I  understand  that  in  areas  where 
wolves  become  a  problem  there  will  be  a 
method  used,  if  necessary,  where  hunters 
who  are  capable  of  hunting  wolves  will  be 
hired  to  do  the  job  for  us.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  the  motion,  and 
if  it  is  not  the  case,  I  will  vote  against  it." 

The  hon.  minister  assured  me  at  that  time 
that  that  was  the  case  and  he  went  on  to 
say:  "We  intend  to  remove  the  bounty  com- 
pletely and,  of  course,  replace  it  with  the 
Wolf  Damage  to  Live  Stock  Compensation 
Act  and  we  will  be  debating  this  at  a  further 
point." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of  days  later  we 
brought  in  that  Act— I  think  it  was  on 
November  23— and  it  was  debated  here. 
"The  Hon.  Mr.  Bernier  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  220,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Payment  of  Damages  Caused  to  Live  Stock 
by  Wolves."  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  debate  at  that  time,  and  in 
summing  up,  the  hon.  minister  said:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  still  must  retain  my  former 
position  that  the  maximum  payments  are 
quite  fair-$500  for  cattle,  $100  for  a  goat, 


$500  for  a  horse,  $100  each  for  sheep, 
swine,  and  poultry,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  per  year." 

So  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  probably  have 
sufficient  statutes  in  the  books  at  the  present 
time  to  provide  the  protection  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Middlesex  is  seeking. 

Getting  back  to  the  bill  itself,  section  3 
provides  for  a  predator  control  plan,  but  there 
is  really  nothing  in  the  bill  to  say  what  force 
and  effect  these  plans  have.  A  plan  under 
this  section  cannot  impose  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement on  any  person.  For  example,  it 
cannot  require  people  to  make  reports,  con- 
struct fences,  shoot  predators,  et  cetera.  Simi- 
larly, a  predator  control  plan  cannot  override 
existing  legislation.  A  plan  could  not  allow 
something  otherwise  actively  prohibited  under 
an  Act  such  as  the  Game  and  Fish  Act.  Such 
a  plan  cannot  be  anything  more  than  an 
advisory  document,  a  code  of  recommended 
practice.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
bill  gets  to  committee,  and  I  am  sure  it  will, 
it  would  need  some  amendments  to  give  it 
some  teeth- 
Mr.  Warner:  It  will  be  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Lane:  —if  in  fact  we  do  feel  we  need 
the  bill.  Maybe  we  just  need  to  amend  the 
present  statutes  so  we  get  the  protection  this 
bill  would  try  to  provide. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  will  be  the  first  one  to  get 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  am,  of 
course,  strongly  in  support  of  it  coming  from 
an  agricultural  area  which  has  suffered  some 
considerable  damage  with  respect  to  wolves 
and  coyotes  and  what  have  you. 

We  certainly  have  encountered  consider- 
able problems  with  livestock  in  the  counties 
of  Huron  and  Bruce.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  problem  with  respect  to  damage 
to  and  loss  of  livestock  attacked  by  wolves 
of  one  variety  or  another,  and  it  is  long  over- 
due that  a  bill  of  this  nature  be  introduced 
in  this  House.  The  government  opposite  has 
simply  washed  its  hands  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and  that  hasn't  been  helpful  at  all  to 
areas  of  the  province  which  are  encountering 
this  kind  of  difficulty. 

[4:00] 

I  can  recall  back  in  1975  I  went  to  an 
area  around  Bancroft  to  speak  at  a  nominating 
convention.  While  I  had  certain  things  to  say 
at  that  particular  meeting  about  the  govern- 
ment and  what  they  were  doing,  after  the 
meeting  was  all  over  no  one  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss what  I  had  said.  All  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  was  what  the  government  was  going 
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to  do  with  respect  to  controlling  wolves  in 
the  province.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
where  I  was. 

But  it  is  a  serious  problem  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  and  I  think  that  my  friend 
from  Huron-Middlesex  has  put  forward  a  bill 
which,  in  my  view,  would  certainly  bring 
some  wildlife  management  into  this  province 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  one  of 
those  people  who  feel  that  sometimes  nature 
can  get  somewhat  out  of  balance.  There  are 
forces  in  nature  which  really  control  them- 
selves to  an  extent,  but  at  times  things  do 
get  out  of  balance.  I  think  a  bill  of  this 
nature  simply  brings  some  wildlife  manage- 
ment into  the  areas  where  there  obviously 
are  problems  in  coping  with  wolves  and 
coyotes. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  would  wipe 
out  the  wolf  if  they  had  the  chance.  The 
other  side  of  it,  of  course,  are  people  who 
wouldn't  touch  a  wolf  with  a  20-foot  pole, 
because  they  like  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  wolf 
at  midnight.  Well,  those  are  the  extremes.  I 
think  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  between 
competing  interests. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  did  you  mean  by  a 
20-foot  pole,  over  here? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  I  won't  define  that.  I'll 
define  that  for  the  member  at  some  point 
later  on,  but— 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Would  you  touch  one  with 
a  20-foot  pole? 

Mr.  Wildman:  So  there  is  no  racial  slur. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  there  is  no  racial  slur 
intended. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  are  a  little  slow  there  on 
the  draw,  Murray.  It  was  so  quiet  back  here; 
don't  arouse  us. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  want  to  allay  any  fears  in 
that  respect.  I  certainly  don't  want  my  good 
friend  from  Parkdale  to  think  I  have  a  racially 
prejudiced  bone  in  my  entire  body. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill 
would  accomplish  what  those  of  us  in  the 
rural  areas  are  faced  with  almost  weekly. 

I  will  answer  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  members.  The  member  for  York  South 
mentioned  that  in  his  view  the  reports  should 
be  filed  with  a  standing  committee  of  this 
Legislature  so  they  could  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  I  think  that 
would  tend  to  lend  a  balance  to  the  whole 
mechanism  that  is  being  set  up  in  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  think  that  would  be  a  thing 
that  could  very  easily  and  adequately  be 
done. 


I  wish  my  friends  would  stop  passing  me 
notes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Samis:  Read  the  note. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  do 
anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  coons  are  certainly  safe 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Samis:  Careful,  Murray. 

Mr.  Warner:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  member  for  Durham  East 
mentioned  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
he  was  in  support  of  the  bill.  But  he  felt 
that  perhaps  this  was  an  attempt  to  set  up 
more  committees  and  more  groups  which  in 
view  of  the  current  discussion  about  our 
sunset  legislation  perhaps  would  not  be  wise 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Wolves  usually  come  out 
after  sunset. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  they  ordinarily  do.  But  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Durham  East 
that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  don't  think 
this  would  fall  into  the  same  category  at  all. 

What  my  friend  from  Huron-Middlesex  has 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  that  one  representative 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
would  be  on  the  committee  and  act  as  chair- 
man. I  would  say  that  could  very  easily  be 
the  ag  rep  in  the  local  county;  that  would 
simply  be  an  extension  of  his  normal  duties. 
So  we  wouldn't  be  setting  any  committee  in 
place  which  would  have  to  be  paid  an  extra 
per  diem  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  ag  rep 
would  simply  sit  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, perhaps  a  day  or  two  a  month;  and 
I'm  sure  most  if  not  all  ag  reps  across  the 
province  could  spare  that  kind  of  time  to 
do  that.  That  would  be  a  normal  extension  of 
their  day-to-day  work  which  would  be  quite 
proper. 

Another  representative  on  the  committee 
would  be  from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. There  again,  I  see  no  reason  why  that 
couldn't  be  a  member  of  the  conservation 
authority  or  a  local  staff  member  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources;  we  have  district 
offices  all  across  the  province,  and  perhaps  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  would  lend 
one  of  its  personnel  from  the  district  office 
to  sit  on  that  committee,  which  again  I  would 
consider  to  be  a  fairly  natural  extension  of 
their  day-to-day  work. 

There  should  be  no  problem  in  getting  a 
representative  from  the  local  municipality. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  problem  in  getting 
a  representative  of  the  livestock  and  poultry 
producers  carrying  on  business  in  that  area 
or  municipality.  I'm  sure  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  of  their  time  a  few  hours  a 
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month  to  cope  with  a  problem  with  which 
they're  concerned  and  which  could  potentially 
cause  them  some  loss. 

I  see  no  conflict  here  with  this  body's 
attempt  to  set  up  a  sunset  committee  to  deal 
with  commissions,  boards  and  committees  that 
have  been  set  up  over  the  years  and  which 
tend  to  go  on  and  on  and  on,  even  though 
their  real  function  and  purpose  has  long  since 
passed. 

What  this  bill  attempts  to  do,  as  opposed 
to  what  the  bill  to  which  my  friend  from 
Algoma-Manitoulin  referred  attempted  to  do, 
is  to  cope  with  the  problem  before  it  becomes 
a  problem.  The  bill  to  which  my  friend  re- 
ferred actually  deals  with  the  problem  after 
it  is  a  problem.  In  other  words,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  compensation  after  there  has  been 
a  loss.  After  livestock  has  been  killed,  after 
the  damage  has  been  done,  the  bill  provides 
for  certain  levels  of  reimbursement.  But  this 
bill  tries  to  cope  with  the  problem  before 
it  becomes  a  problem. 

The  kind  of  thing  to  which  my  colleague 
from  Huron-Middlesex  alluded  with  respect 
to  sheep  is  a  good  case  in  point.  With  one  of 
these  committees  in  place,  the  wolf  problem 
in  the  area  could  be  dealt  with  and  some 
measures  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  wolves 
in  the  area  and  the  potential  damage  to  live- 
stock as  a  result. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  say  that  this  bill  is  a  good  bill. 
I'm  sure  there  might  be  the  odd  minor  amend- 
ment in  committee,  but  I  would  urge  the 
government  to  move  this  bill  forward  very 
quickly— 

Mr.  Warner:  Boy,  that  would  be  a  first. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  Get  tough  with  him. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —because  it  comes  to  grips  with 
a  very  serious  and  real  problem  in  Ontario, 
one  which  the  government  has  washed  its 
hands  of  completely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  good  election  issue. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  am  speaking  in  favour  of 
Bill  54,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  must  say  I 
have  some  questions  about  the  bill.  One 
reason  I  support  this  bill  is  because  it  doesn't 
simply  reinstitute  a  bounty,  as  some  people 
expected  it  might  when  it  was  first  announced 
on  first  reading.  It  sets  up  committees  whose 
responsibility  it  will  be  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  the  number  of  predators,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  the  particular 
area  and  look  at  various  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  problem  if  it  is,  indeed,  a  major 


one.  For  that  reason  I  think  it's  a  very  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  bill. 

Frankly  I  think  the  bounty,  when  it  was 
in  effect,  was  rather  ineffective.  Certainly  in 
an  area  like  mine,  and  the  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin  may  have  some  disagree- 
ments, I  think  it  was  basically  ineffective  be- 
cause what  it  tended  to  do- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  You  don't  have  wolves  on 
Pumpkin  Point  Road,  do  you,  Bud? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Yes,  we  do,  unfortunately. 

What  the  bounty  did  was  encourage 
hunters,  especially  during  the  winter  to  kill 
wolves  on  sight,  wolves  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  problem  especially  in  our  area 
where  we  have  a  lot  of  bushland  that  wolves 
can  be  found  in. 

As  suggested  by  one  of  the  members,  I 
have  never  seen  a  wolf  kill,  but  I  have  seen 
wolves  in  the  vicinity  of  my  area,  near  my 
home.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  wolves  are 
the  major  problem  in  my  area.  I  think  it's 
dogs. 

One  of  the  members  mentioned  bears  in 
the  north.  True,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  bears 
but  they  have  not,  in  my  experience,  been  a 
major  problem  in  attacking  livestock.  What 
seems  to  be  the  problem  are  coyotes  and 
wild  dogs. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  as  more  and 
more  people  move  into  the  countryside  from 
the  city,  especially  into  areas  where  they  have 
seasonal  residences,  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
liferation of  uncontrolled  dogs  in  the  area 
that  run  in  packs  and,  unlike  the  wolf,  often 
run  livestock  and  deer  to  death  with  no  aim 
in  mind  except  running  them.  They  don't  kill 
them  by  attacking  them.  They  just  run  them 
until  they  collapse  of  exhaustion. 

There  have  been  -wolves  killed  in  my  area 
in  regard  to  sheep  and  it  has  made  it  very 
difficult. 

I  don't  think  legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation is  really  effective.  It  compensates 
the  farmer  for  a  loss,  but  first  off  he  has  to 
be  able  to  show  that  he  has  the  carcass.  If  he 
can't  locate  the  carcass  then  he's  got  problems 
because  it  could  have  been  stolen,  I  suppose. 
It's  a  problem,  even  if  there's  some  evidence 
of  wolf  tracks. 

But  even  though  he  can  get  compensation 
it  doesn't  compensate  him  for  potential  value. 
For  instance,  if  a  lamb  is  killed,  or  if  a  ewe 
loses  a  lamb  because  of  being  run  by  wolves, 
the  farmer  can't  be  compensated  for  the 
value  that  unborn  lamb  or  the  young  lamb 
might  have  had  if  it  had  lived  to  maturity 
and  had  been  marketable.  The  same  goes  for 
calves,  of  course.  If  the  calf  is  attacked,  you 
can  be  compensated  for  the  value  of  the  calf. 
Obviously  a  calf  that  is   a  few  days  old  is 
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hardly  the  value  of  what  it  would  be  if  it 
were  a  fully-grown  cow.  So,  that  compensa- 
tion isn't  very  helpful. 

I  have  some  questions,  though,  of  the  min- 
ister responsible  here,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman).  In  our 
area  we  have  a  situation  now  where,  if 
it  can  be  shown  by  the  municipality  or  the 
farmers  in  the  area  that  dogs  or  wolves  are 
a  problem,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
does  have  predator  control  programs.  They 
bring  in  trappers  to  trap  out  the  wolves  and 
they  move  into  an  area,  if  dogs  are  the  prob- 
lem, to  kill  the  dogs.  I  wonder,  since  this 
also  relates  to  the  problem  of  preservation 
of  deer,  whether  or  not  this  should  be  moved 
out  of  the  purview  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  moved  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food.  I  hope  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  committee. 

Also,  there  is  the  question  of  zoning  certain 
areas  as  mainly  agricultural.  I  wonder  how 
that  would  affect  Algoma.  I  don't  know 
whether  very  many  southern  Ontario  farmers 
consider  Algoma  as  mainly  an  agricultural 
area  although  we  have  a  large  number  of 
farmers. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  committee.  I  wonder  how  this 
committee  will  be  established.  Will  they  be 
elected  like  other  agricultural  committees  in 
the  area?  Most  of  the  agricultural  committees 
in  my  area  are  elected— and,  for  that  matter, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee,  usually  the  ag 
rep,  is  not  necessarily  the  chairman.  He  is 
usually  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and 
I  wonder  why  in  this  case  he  is  not  made  the 
chairman,  rather  than  having  a  locally  elected 
chairman. 

[4:15] 

I  am  glad  to  see  there  will  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  on 
the  committees,  and  I  hope  that  these  com- 
mittees will  be  effective.  As  I  said  before, 
the  great  advantage  of  this  bill  is  that  it  deals, 
I  think,  mainly  with  wildlife  management. 
That  is,  it's  not  simply  saying  we  are  going 
to  bring  in  a  bounty.  It  sets  up  a  committee 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  come  up  with  a 
rational  predator  control  plan  which  may  or 
may  not  involve  a  bounty  but  may  involve 
other  types  of  control  as  well— trapping  and 
so  on— and  I  commend  the  bill  and  I  support 
it  on  that  basis.  But  I  hope  that  the  questions 
I  have  raised  regarding  the  committee  and 
how  it  is  to  operate  can  be  answered  and 
perhaps  dealt  with  when  the  bill  goes  to 
committee. 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  wishing  to  participate  in  the  debate? 
The  member  for  Huron-Middlesex. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  indicated  when  I  spoke 
previously  that  I  didn't  think  I  would  need 
to  wind  up,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  do  thank  the  members  for  their  support 
in  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  goes  to 
committee  we  can  iron  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  were  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
various  members  who  did  speak. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  reason 
that  I  have  put  it  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  that 
the  minister  and  his  staff  should  know 
what  areas  should  come  under  the  predator 
control  committee.  In  other  words,  they 
know  best  where  the  agricultural  land  is,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  even  if  you  do 
get  up  into  Algoma  or  go  up  into  the  New 
Liskeard  area,  the  clay-belt  area,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  still  maintain  that  land  produces  food  and 
so  should  be  established  as  one  of  the 
predator  control  areas. 

Here,  again,  I  think  maybe  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  staff  can  do  that  better 
than  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  staff. 
Also  if  we  are  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  I  think  they 
would  tend  to  try  to  save  the  wolves  wher- 
ever they  possibly  could  and  maybe  not  give 
as  much  attention  to  the  livestock  as  would 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

As  for  making  the  ag  rep  the  chairman, 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessary.  We  can 
work  that  out  in  committee.  But  he  seems 
to  be  the  appropriate  person  to  have  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  because  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  pulse  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  county  he  represents.  He's  an  employee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
I  couldn't  think  of  a  more  appropriate  per- 
son to  have  as  chairman  and  to  be  able  to 
work  along  with  the  other  members  on  the 
committee. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  answers.  My 
colleague  from  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  has 
responded  to  some  of  the  questions  on  the 
committee  by  other  members.  I  don't  think 
we  are  setting  up  more  bureaucracy.  I  don't 
think  we  are  setting  up  more  sunset  com- 
mittees, if  you  want  to  refer  to  them  as 
that.  These  people  who  will  be  working  on 
these  committees  will  certainly  not  be  re- 
ceiving any  kind  of  compensation.  It  will 
strictly  be  a  voluntary  service,  so  I  don't  think 
that  it  really  falls  under  the  classification  of 
those  other  committees  we  would  all  like 
to  dispense  with  at  some  time  or  another. 
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Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to 
thank  the  members  for  realizing  that  for  the 
livestock  producers  throughout  Ontario  there 
is  a  problem  with  predators.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  members  are  prepared  to 
do  something  about  it  and  bring  some  of 
these  problems  under  control. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  That  completes  the 
debate  on  Bill  54.  We  will  defer  further 
action  until  5:50 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Dukszta  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
55,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Education  Act, 
1974. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Before  I  speak  on  the  bill, 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  the  con- 
cept and  design  of  the  right  to  language  bill 
is  the  work  of  many  people.  I  cannot  men- 
tion everyone,  but  I  want  to  recognize  four 
people  specifically:  Trustee  Bob  Spencer  of 
Toronto  Board  of  Education,  who  co-authored 
it;  Grant  Cassidy,  who  put  it  into  the  con- 
text of  multiculturalism— I  stole  blindly  from 
his  unpublished  but  excellent  thesis;  David 
Phillips,  the  legislative  counsel,  who  told  us 
how  to  phrase  it;  and  Tony  Grande,  who 
before  his  election  pioneered  the  concept  in 
his  work  as  a  teacher. 

The  right  to  language  bill  becomes  more 
understandable  if  it  is  put  into  the  context 
of  multiculturalism.  Political  responses  to  the 
concept  of  multiculturalism  are  evolving  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  in  1971,  census  data  in  Ontario  showed 
that  out  of  a  population  of  7,703,105  people, 
fully  2,389,735  are  neither  French  nor 
English.  The  fact  that  one  in  three  people  in 
Ontario  is  neither  English  nor  French  is 
not  new.  What  is  new  is  our  growing  aware- 
ness that  one  person  in  three  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly articulate  about  his  needs  and 
aspirations. 

Language  rights  are  becoming  more  im- 
portant to  various  ethnic  groups.  Language  is 
fundamental  to  the  traditions,  communal 
practices  and  world  views  that  shape  society. 
For  Canadians,  language  is  crucial  in  terms 
of  access  to  and  participation  in  all  sig- 
nificant economic,  social  and  political  institu- 
tions in  society.  But  what  it  is  important  to 
understand  is  that  for  the  ethnic  group  there 
are  two  languages;  the  lingua  franca,  which 
is  English,  and  their  own  language,  which 
we  can  either  call  original  native  or  country 
language  spoken  at  home,  or  mother  tongue. 

English  is  essential  for  societal  participa- 
tion, while  the  mother  tongue  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  ethnic  identity,  and  a  bond 
between   one   generation   and   another. 


The  interest  of  ethnic  groups  in  multi- 
culturalism in  our  society  is  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  live  in  a  society 
where  they  can  be  themselves  and  pass  key 
elements  of  their  ethnicity  to  their  children. 
The  two  languages  are  the  two  links  for 
ethnics— to  their  children  and  to  Canadian 
society,  and  are  equally  important.  The  aware- 
ness of  this  changed  the  socio-demographic 
nature  of  Canada.  In  1971,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment announced  its  multicultural  policy, 
encouraging  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  cultural  identity  in  the  Canadian 
context. 

The  federal  government's  response  to  book 
four  of  the  royal  commission  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  October  8,  1971, 
stated  the  government's  position:  "We  believe 
that  cultural  pluralism  is  the  very  essence  of 
Canadian  identity.  Every  ethnic  group  has  the 
right  to  preserve  and  to  develop  its  own 
culture  and  value  within  its  Canadian  con- 
text. To  say  we  have  two  official  languages 
is  not  to  say  we  have  two  official  cultures, 
and  no  particular  culture  is  more  official 
than  another.  A  policy  of  multiculturalism 
must  be  a  policy  for  all  Canadians. 

"Vibrant  ethnic  groups  can  give  Canadians 
of  the  second,  third,  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions a  feeling  that  they  are  connected  with 
the  tradition  and  with  human  experience  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  different 
periods  of  time.  The  government  regards 
this  as  a  heritage  to  treasure  and  believes 
that  Canada  would  be  poorer  if  we  adopted 
assimilation  programs  forcing  our  citizens 
to  forsake  and  forget  the  culture  they 
brought  us." 

The  policy  was  welcomed  by  the  ethnics, 
but  recently  there  is  increasing  recognition 
of  discrepancy  between  the  stated  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  policy  of  multiculturalism  and 
actualization  of  those  aims  and  ideals  in  the 
attitudes  and  institutions  of  Canadian  society. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  policy  of  multi- 
culturalism; on  the  other  there  is  the  reality 
of  a  dominant  English-Canadian  society  ex- 
pressed by  our  media,  our  political  struc- 
tures, our  cultural  institutions,  our  work- 
places and  our  schools. 

Canadian  society  is  organized  by  the 
standards  and  institutions  appropriate  to  the 
English-Canadian  ethnic  group.  This  group 
is  relatively  closed  to  non-members,  and  it 
is  also  intolerant  of  practices  which  diverge 
from  its  world  view.  The  dilemma  of  non- 
English-Canadians  is  that  they  are  simul- 
taneously confronted  with  pressures  to  be- 
come like  English-Canadians,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  aware  of  the  near  impos- 
sibility   of    becoming    an    English-Canadian 
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without  totally  sacrificing  their  culture  and 
transferring  their  ethnicity.  Many  non- 
English-Canadians  do  not  wish  to  make  such 
a  change. 

Canada  is  multicultural  in  that  many  com- 
munities besides  the  English-Canadian  ethnic 
group  have  become  indigenous  to  Canada. 
However,  there  is  a  hierarchial  arrangement 
with  English-Canadians  clearly  in  the  domi- 
nant position.  They  have  historically  accom- 
modated French  Canadians  by  means  of  fed- 
eral institutions.  They  are  now  tolerating  a 
lengthy  process  whereby  all  other  ethnic 
groups  will  either  give  up  all  but  the  ex- 
ternal trappings  of  their  culture  and  be- 
come otherwise  indistinguishable  from  Eng- 
lish-Canadians, or  alternatively  maintain  their 
ethnicity  and  accept  a  subordinate  position 
in  Canadian  society. 

Implicit  in  the  notion  of  multiculturalism 
and  explicit  in  government  policy  is  the  con- 
cept that  no  one  culture  will  so  dominate 
Canadian  society  that  others  will  not  be  able 
to  flourish.  There  is  the  recognition  that 
Canadian  society  is  shaped  by  the  interplay 
of  many  cultures.  Buildng  a  Canadian  na- 
tion state  in  a  framework  of  multicultural- 
ism means  the  inclusion  of  institutions  and 
world  views  beyond  those  of  the  two  found- 
ing peoples.  The  external  trappings  of  a  cul- 
ture are  meaningless  unless  they  are  tied  to 
a  shared  experience  and  world  view.  Thus, 
for  Canadian  nationalism  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  collective  experience  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  it  must  be  multicultural,  so  that 
it  includes  the  participation  of  most  Cana- 
dians in  the  expression  of  Canada's  identity. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  two  founding 
nations,  there  are  seven  million  other  Cana- 
dians who  are  neither  English  nor  French 
and  who  say  that  their  needs,  aspirations 
and  other  cultural  differences  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  discussion  of  Canadian 
federation,  Canadian  identity  and  the  future 
of  Canada.  What  the  federal  Liberal  gov- 
ernment has  actually  done  is  to  mouth  the 
sentiments  of  multiculturalism  and  to  deny 
the  structural  changes  necessary  in  society  to 
make  it  into  a  reality. 

Through  its  multicultural  policy,  the  federal 
government  works  to  preserve  the  external 
trappings  of  ethnic  minorities.  Research 
studies,  direct  grants  to  ethnic  groups,  folk- 
lore festivals,  aid  to  ethnic  newspapers,  the 
establishment  of  ethnic  archives— all  these 
programs  aim  to  preserve  folklore,  traditions 
which  English-Canadians  tend  to  look  upon 
as  quaint,  charming  and  decorative,  but  they 
do  not  address  the  question  of  the  role  of 
alternative  lifestyles  and  world  views  in 
Canada. 


The  cornerstone  of  ons's  identity  is  lan- 
guage. In  many  respects,  the  dietary  habits, 
music  and  dancing  and  the  traditional  way 
of  dressing  are  external  trappings  which  are 
only  partially  relevant  to  ethno-cultural 
Gestalt.  Artistic  and  cultural  activity  is  a 
natural  extension  of  the  language  but  it  is 
the  language  which  is  the  core  of  culture. 
Without  the  preservation  of  language,  those 
aspects  become  nothing  but  decorative  folk- 
lore without  meaning.  The  policy  of  multicul- 
turalism does  not  recognize  the  key  position 
of  language.  It  stresses  external  trappings 
only  in  a  tokenistic  and  insincere  fashion 
which  ultimately  talks  multiculturalism,  but 
intends  complete  assimilation. 

A  definition  from  book  1  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
states  it  very  well.  "A  culture  is  a  way  of 
being,  thinking  and  feeling.  It  is  a  driving 
force,  animating  a  significant  group  of  indi- 
viduals, united  by  a  comon  tongue"— I  stress 
—"and  sharing  the  same  customs,  habits  and 
experiences." 

Ethnics  are  bound  to  their  country  of 
origin  by  their  language,  the  written  word, 
shared  cultural  patterns  of  thinking  and  gen- 
erally shared  sets  of  attitudes  and  feelings. 
They  are  bound  to  their  new  county  by  a 
parallel  set  of  cultural  bonds  that  are  similar 
in  form  but  different  in  content  or  emphasis. 
Being  an  ethnic  Canadian  means  adapting 
one's  traditions,  communal  practices  and 
world  view  to  the  context  of  Canadian  society. 
To  be  Polish-Canadian,  for  instance,  you 
have  to  have  aspects  of  both  those  cultures. 
The  core  of  ethnic  values  is  embodied  in 
language  and,  when  language  goes,  other 
aspects  of  culture  follow. 

Though  I  speak  of  ethnic  groups,  their 
needs  and  aspirations,  as  if  in  counterpoint 
to  being  Canadian,  I  want  to  stress  that  I 
speak  as  a  Canadian.  I  don't  care  whether  I'm 
defined  as  a  new  Canadian,  or  Polish-Cana- 
dian, or  third-language  Canadian.  I  am  all 
this.  I  am  new  to  this  country.  I  am  an  immi- 
grant. I  am  bilingual  in  English  and  Polish 
but,  above  all,  I  am  a  Canadian— self-aware, 
self-conscious  of  my  differences  and  my  com- 
monalities with  my  fellow  Canadians.  But  I 
am  no  longer  prepared  to  accept  others  de- 
fining what  being  Canadian  means  for  me. 

I  came  to  this  country  by  choice,  fully 
conscious  of  the  potential  for  development  in 
this  new,  exciting  country  called  Canada.  I 
came  from  Poland,  a  country  which  is  very 
old,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
was  torn  apart  during  my  youth  by  bloody 
fratricidal  war.  I  came  to  this  country  be- 
cause I  perceived  it  was  an  open  society 
where  I  would  be  able  to  accommodate  my 
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differences.  The  policy  of  multiculturalism  as 
articulated  by  the  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernment fits  me  and  seven  million  other 
Canadians  who  are  neither  English  nor 
French. 

[4:30] 

I  believe  in  multiculturalism.  I  believe 
that  cultural  pluralism  is  the  very  essence  of 
Canadian  identity.  I  take  seriously  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  on  the  policy  of  multicul- 
turalism. I  want  to  give  notice  to  everyone 
that  the  seven  million  ethnics  whose  origin 
is  neither  English  nor  French  take  those 
sentiments  seriously  and  the  time  has  come  to 
introduce  some  structural  changes  in  our 
society  that  reflect  those  sentiments.  Since  I 
am  an  Ontario  politician  in  my  own  minor 
way,  I  am  introducing  this  right  to  language 
bill  which  I  believe  will  begin  to  make 
multiculturalism  a  reality  in  the  education, 
social  and  political  life  of  Ontario. 

Let  us  consider  some  recent  statistics  in 
Ontario  on  mother  tongue  and  on  the  lan- 
guage most  often  spoken  at  home. 

In  the  1976  mini-census,  16.3  per  cent  of 
the  population  learned  a  language  other  than 
English  or  French  as  their  first  language. 
When  looking  at  the  figures  for  cities  with  a 
population  over  25,000,  you  find  that  17.2 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  Hamilton,  17.6 
per  cent  in  Kitchener,  17.2  per  cent  in  St. 
Catharines/Niagara,  20.3  per  cent  in  Thunder 
Bay,  16.2  per  cent  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
25.7  per  cent  in  Toronto  learned  a  language 
other  than  French  or  English  as  their  first 
language. 

Figures  are  only  available  from  1971  census 
data  for  the  language  most  often  spoken  at 
home,  but  they  indicate  that  10.3  percent  of 
the  population  spoke  a  language  other  than 
English  or  French  at  home. 

Obviously,  numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  There  are  urban  centres  like  Metro 
Toronto  which,  because  of  their  role  as  points 
of  entry  for  immigrants,  feel  the  pressure  of 
diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  in  schools  and 
the  workplace.  But  the  heritage  language 
issue  is  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  squarely 
by  the  provincial  government,  and  not  merely 
passed  on  to  school  boards  already  crippled 
by  educational  cutbacks,  most  particularly  in 
special  education  and  ESL  programs. 

The  concept  of  the  heritage  language  pro- 
gram as  introduced  by  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  is  fine,  but  the  third 
languages  are  taught  after  hours,  on  Satur- 
day, or  on  an  extended  school  day  and  con- 
sequently are  not  considered  a  subject  of  in- 
struction,  but   as   a  frill   along   the   lines  of 


basket-weaving  and  not  an  academic  credit 
as  they  should  be. 

This  concern  about  language  pervades  my 
private  member's  bill. 

The  right  to  language  bill  would  do  two 
things.  One,  provide  immigrant  students,  chil- 
dren of  immigrant  parents,  and  children  of 
Canadian  parents  whose  language  at  home  is 
neither  French  nor  English  with  instruction 
in  their  native  language  for  the  purpose  of 
transition  into  the  English  language. 

Two,  introduce  third-language  programs  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  program— within 
the  required  five  hours  of  instruction— as  a 
subject  of  instruction  at  the  elementary  school 
level. 

The  rationale  for  the  transition  program  for 
students  and  children  of  parents  whose 
mother  tongue  is  other  than  English  is  the 
program  would  provide  students  with  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  language  in  the  interim 
period  while  the  students  are  learning  Eng- 
lish. This  would  provide  uninterrupted  edu- 
cation for  students  without  the  loss  of  aca- 
demic progress  and  academic  years.  It  would 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
gradually  add  another  dimension  of  communi- 
cation, the  English  language,  rather  than  be 
forced  to  replace  his  native  language  by  a 
new  one. 

Children  from  ethnic  communities  often 
experience  learning  difficulties  in  the  school 
settings.  They  remain  behind  in  achievement 
mainly  because  their  oral  command  of  Eng- 
lish is  not  as  far  developed  as  that  of  a  child 
who  comes  to  school  from  an  English-speak- 
ing environment.  Nevertheless,  these  children 
have  linguistic  and  cultural  experiences 
which,  if  properly  used,  can  work  to  the 
child's  advantage  and  hence  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language.  The 
basic  strategy  inherent  in  this  approach  is  the 
building  upon  what  a  child  has  already 
learned  because  that  learning  forms  a  positive 
and  stable  plateau  for  future  growth.  The 
school  would  begin  from  where  the  child  is 
and  with  what  the  child  has  learned  prior  to 
schooling  in  Canada. 

In  the  case  of  young  children  who  enter 
school  speaking  their  native  language,  the 
child's  mother  tongue  would  be  the  language 
of  instruction  in  the  first  year,  with  English 
being  added  slowly  at  first,  as  it  arises  out 
of  the  children's  experiences.  The  child  would 
be  introduced  to  reading  and  writing  in  his 
mother  tongue,  while  at  the  same  time  oral 
language  development  in  English  would  be 
accelerated  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  rela- 
tively secure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child.  Eventually,  as  oral  English  is  strength- 
ened, reading  and  writing  in  English  would 
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be  introduced  and  shortly  after,  the  complete 
program  would  be  taught  in  English. 

The  rationale  for  instituting  the  heritage 
language  program  during  the  regular  school 
day  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  preserve  the  student's  culture  and 
native  language  and  to  afford  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  their  native  language 
and  culture. 

2.  To  give  the  student's  mother  tongue  and 
culture  a  recognized  status  in  the  regular 
school  program  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
student  development  of  positive  self-concept. 
Recognition  of  the  integrity  and  worth  of  the 
student's  culture  and  language  would  place 
it  in  the  student's  frame  of  reference. 

3.  To  increase  communication  between 
children  and  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
The  school  should  be  an  instrument  of  com- 
munication maintenance  rather  than  a  cause 
of  communication  breakdown.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  represent  compatibility  between 
the  home  and  the  school  for  both  the  child 
and  his  parents,  rather  than  a  cultural  com- 
petition for  the  child's  allegiance. 

4.  To  eliminate  the  physical  and  family 
strain  of  after-school  programs  and  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  the  message  of  penalty- 
for-difference  which  students  may  perceive  as 
a  result  of  attending  school  longer  than  other 
children. 

5.  To  promote  consistency  in  the  study  of 
languages  other  than  English.  It  appears 
illogical  to  me  to  prohibit  the  development 
of  the  child's  mother  tongue  in  the  elementary 
grades  and,  after  she  or  he  has  all  but  for- 
gotten it,  to  actively  encourage  to  study  of 
modern  language  at  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  Grande:  Waste  of  resources. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  In  summary,  the  right  to 
language  bill,  if  passed,  would  allow:  One, 
the  third  language  to  be  the  language  of  in- 
struction; two,  the  third  language  to  be  a 
subject  of  instruction.  The  bill,  if  passed, 
would  show  to  two  and  one-third  million 
Ontarians  who  are  neither  French  nor  English 
that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  is 
fully  committed  to  the  concept  of  multi- 
culturalism  and  to  full  partnership  of  all 
Canadians  of  Ontario  irrespective  of  their 
origins. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wish  to  reserve  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  bill 
and  I  speak  as  a  long-time  supporter  of 
heritage  languages  long  before  they  were 
popular,  long  before  they  were  government- 
supported,  long  before  people  felt  we  should 
have  a  heritage  language  program.  I  speak  as 


a  participant  in  heritage  language  programs 
—as  a  student,  as  a  parent,  and  as  a  member 
of  community  committees  which  have  spon- 
sored private  heritage  language  programs. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  getting  to  the 
point,  in  the  first  year  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment heritage  language  program,  where 
we  have  a  pretty  good  program  so  far. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  No,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  In  the  first  year  we  have 
introduced  30  languages  into  our  school  sys- 
tem. We  have  over  50,000  students  already 
into  our  heritage  language  program.  So  for 
the  first  year  we  are  not  doing  badly.  I  agree 
it  was  overdue,  and  I  agree  we  have  to  do 
better. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  In  North  York  they  have  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  member  for  Parkdale 
has  made  some  suggestions,  and  I  know  he 
is  very  sincere  in  how  he  feels  that  the 
heritage  language  program  should  be  im- 
proved. But  I  would  submit  that  some  of 
these  suggestions  will  not  improve  the  pro- 
gram; some  will  harm  the  program— some  are 
premature 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  does  "premature" 
mean? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  just  want  to  spend  a  few 
minutes,  and  10  minutes  isn't  very  long,  to 
discuss  some  of  the  principles  of  the  bill 
from  the  member  for  Parkdale. 

The  first  one  with  which  I  disagree  is  to 
make  the  heritage  language  part  of  the 
academic  day,  have  it  taught  during  the 
school  day,  because  when  it  is  taught  in  the 
school  day,  when  you  get  academic  credit 
for  it,  it  has  to  be  taught  as  an  academic 
subject.  Further  on  in  his  bill  he  talks  about 
local  committees  setting  up  the  curriculum, 
the  course  of  studies  and  selecting  textbooks. 
How  can  you  have  an  academic  credit  given 
for  whatever  heritage  language,  where  there 
are  40  or  50  different  programs  throughout 
the  province  where  each  community  sets  up 
its  own  program?  It  wouldn't  be  possible. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Of  course  it  would. 
Mr.   Rotenberg:   But  more   important,   Mr. 
Speaker,  a  heritage  language  program- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  What  do  they  do  now? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Because  it  is  not  an  aca- 
demic credit. 

A  heritage  language  program  is  far  more 
heritage  than  language.  A  heritage  language 
program  should  not  only  be  teaching  the 
language,  it  should  be  teaching  the  culture, 
the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  ceremonies, 
the  history,  the  geography  of  the  native  land; 
and  yes,  in  some  cases  even  religion.  I  sub- 
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mit  those  are  things  which  cannot,  and  prob- 
ably should  not,  be  taught  in  the  academic 
day,  be  taught  as  an  academic  credit,  be 
taught  as  a  regular  public  school  program. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  what  they  do  with 
Latin  these  days.  That's  how  they  teach 
Latin. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  But  even  more  important, 
you  need  a  teacher  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
certified  teacher  in  our  public  or  high  school 
system  and  who  teaches  an  academic  sub- 
ject. You  need  a  teacher,  first  of  all,  who  has 
a  certain  love  for  their  particular  language, 
but  not  just  for  the  language. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  slander  on  other 
teachers. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  A  teacher  who  teaches  heri- 
tage language. 

Mr.  Grande:  Speak  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  not  to  the  organization. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  A  teacher  who  has  a  cer- 
tain love  for  the  culture,  for  the  tradition, 
for  the  language,  for  the  native  land;  a 
teacher  who  can  transmit  this  to  the  pupil.  I 
want  a  teacher  in  my  heritage  language  pro- 
gram who  is  not  just  an  academic  who 
studies  the  language  as  a  technical  subject.  I 
want  a  teacher  a  little  bit  biased,  a  little  bit 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  that  language  and 
that  culture. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  a  romanticist. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  want  a  teacher  who  can 
transmit,  in  an  after-school  heritage  language 
program,  to  the  persons  from  that  ethnic  com- 
munity, a  love  for  their  tradition  and  love 
for  their  language.  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  can't  do  that  in  a  government-set 
curriculum. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  think  I  know  why  Crombie 
won. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  can't  have  different 
courses  of  study  in  different  textbooks  in  an 
academic  credit  course  in  every  school  in 
the  province. 

And  then  we  get  to  the  second  point,  the 
second  principle  of  the  bill,  where  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  sincerely  wants  us  to  change 
the  thrust  of  heritage  language.  He  wants  to 
use  heritage  language  programs  as  transitional 
programs  for  the  immigrant  child  who  comes 
to  this  country  speaking  a  different  language; 
as  a  transition  into  the  English-language  pro- 
gram. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Or  French. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Or  the  French-language 
program.  And  he  wants  to  do  that  through 
a  heritage  language  program  in  the  schools. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Right. 


Mr.  Rotenberg:  What  he  wants  to  do,  in 
effect,  is  teach  things  like  mathematics  and 
physicis  and  Canadian  history  and  biology 
in  the  heritage  language. 

Mr.  Grande:  In  the  first  three  grades? 
Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  first  three  grades? 
Biology,  physics  and  mathematics? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  understand. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  sort  of  pipe- 
dreaming  you  are  engaging  in. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:   First  of  all,  Mr.   Speaker, 
we  now  have  English  as  a  second  language, 
program  to  help  out  many,   many  students. 
But  more  important- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  But  not  as  a  right. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —more  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  want  a— 

An  hon.  member:  Unbelievable. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —Mr.  Speaker,  you  can't 
teach  all  these  academic  subjects,  to  all 
students,  at  all  different  levels,  in  many  lan- 
guages in  the  same  school,  to  ease  them  into 
English. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Let  them  flounder. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  And,  of  course,  this  pro- 
gram completely  ignores  the  next  generation. 
The  next  generation,  who  are  not  immigrants, 
the  generation  whose  grandparent  is  the 
immigrant;  who  were  brought  up  with  Eng- 
lish as  their  first  language.  They  also  need 
the  heritage  language,  not  instruction  in  these 
other  languages  but  the  heritage  language, 
to  maintain  their  traditions. 

I  don't  discount  the  fact  that  English  and 
mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  et  cetera  should  be  taught  in  a 
heritage  language.  When  you  go  to  that 
step,  and  I  believe  we  should— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Teach  chemistry  in  grade 
three? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —then  we  should  be  going 
not  to  a  heritage  language  program  as  an 
add-on  to  the  public  school  system,  but  to 
heritage  language  schools;  independent  her- 
itage language  schools,  which  I  personally 
very  much  favour.  And  these  English  heritage 
language  schools,  many  of  which  are  now 
established  in  the  province,  should  be  en- 
couraged. They  should  be  supported  by  the 
government,  although  not  totally.  If  you 
really  want  an  immersion  course  in  your  her- 
itage, language  and  culture,  then  you  have 
to  have  a  total  heritage  language  school  and 
I  hope  we  get  more  of  them. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  understand  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  Grande:  You  misunderstand  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  bill. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  understand  it 
really. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  come  to  one  other 
point  of  the  bill  which  I  find  very  strange. 
The  member  for  Parkdale  wants  to  set  up  a 
heritage  language  committee  restricted  only 
to  those  whose  mother  tongue  is  that  ethnic 
tongue. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  But  it  is  much  better  than 
your  views  on  multiculturalism. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  would  submit  that  that 
is  contrary  to  our  Human  Rights  Code.  You 
are  discriminating  between  generations. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  in  the  Act  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  read  the  Education 
Act? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  are  discriminating  be- 
tween countries  of  origin.  In  other  words, 
someone  like  the  member  for  Parkdale  who 
came  to  this  country  from  another  country 
would  be  eligible  to  be  on  a  committee  for 
the  heritage  language  program. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Are  anglophones  allowed  on 
French  advisory  councils? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  His  children,  certainly  his 
grandchildren,  would  not  be  eligible  to  be 
on  that  heritage  language  committee.  I  think 
it  is  contrary  to  the  Human  Rights  Code, 
but  whether  it  is  or  not— 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  are  a  cop-out  anyway. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —we  should  not  discrim- 
inate between  the  generations.  In  some  of  our 
communities,  for  instance,  the  eastern  Euro- 
pean communities,  the  next  generation,  the 
Canadian  born,  are  taking  over  the  leader- 
ship of  their  community.  It  may  take  the 
western  Europeans  and  the  south  Asians 
another  generation.  If  you  restrict  those  who 
can  run  a  heritage  language  program  to  only 
those  whose  native  tongue,  whose  mother 
tongue,  is  that  ethnic  language,  that  com- 
mittee is  going  to  have  to  self-destruct  in  a 
generation  or  two.  I  don't  think  we  want 
that  to  happen. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  are  a  cop-out. 

Mr.  Grande:  Hence  assimilation.  Is  that 
what  you  saying? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  very  simply  this.  I  believe  we 
should  have  heritage  language.  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  we  can,  not  only  for 
those  immigrant  children  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage, but  for  the  next  generation  and  the 
next  generation- 
Mr.  Warner:  Then  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  So  they  have  the  advantage 
of  learning  not  just  their  language,  but  also 


their  customs,  their  ceremonies,  their  history 
and  their  geography.  For  those  opposite,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  are  two  generations  behind  my- 
self, because  I  am  third  generation  in  Canada 
—second  generation  native  Canadian;  English 
is  my  mother  tongue— the  members  opposite 
who  sincerely  want  to  make  these  changes 
have  as  their  native  tongue  some  tongue  other 
than  English,  therefore  I  feel  they  have  a 
different  perspective  than  I  have.  I'm  not 
saying  I'm  right;  I'm  not  saying  they're  right. 
[4:45] 

But  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  really  towards 
only  those  whose  native  tongue  is  not  English 
or  French,  and  I  submit  we  have  to  have  the 
thrust  to  both.  We  have  to  have  a  heritage 
language  program  which  will  perpetuate  be- 
yond the  immigrant  generation  and  beyond 
the  children  of  the  immigrant  generation  for 
many  generations  to  come,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  letting  the  immi- 
grants have  something  in  their  own  language. 
It's  a  case  of  preserving  these  languages,  pre- 
serving these  cultures,  preserving  these  her- 
itages, preserving  these  traditions  for  many 
years  to  come;  and  you  do  that  by  a  heritage 
language  program,  not  by  teaching  the  lan- 
guage as  an  academic  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of 
heritage  language  programs. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You're  a  hypocrite;  that's 
what  you  are. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of  preserving  these  cultures  and  traditions. 

Some  hon.  members:  Support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  going  to  guillotine 
this  one  too? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as 
enunciated  in  the  explanatory  note,  is  "to 
provide  for  heritage  language  instruction  in 
Ontario."  I  submit  that  we  are  already  pro- 
viding heritage  language  instruction  in  On- 
tario. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  really,  is  to  change 
philosophically  the  direction  of  our  heritage 
language  program,  and  I  submit  that  some  of 
those  directions  are  going  to  do  harm  and 
damage  to  our  heritage  language  program. 
Therefore,  while  I  very  much  support  heritage 
language  programs,  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
because  of  the  directions  it's  taking;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  going  to  harm  and  not  help  our 
programs. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  That's  called  hypocrisy;  that's 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Warner:  Darcy  put  you  up  to  it. 
Mr.  Grande:   I  expected  much  more  from 
you,  much  more. 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  school 
system  in  Ontario  has  over  the  years  made  a 
variety  of  attempts  to  accommodate  those 
people,  both  young  and  old,  who  come  to  us 
from  foreign  lands  and  whose  native  language 
is  not  English.  The  English-as-second-lan- 
guage  classes  or  the  English-for-new-Canadian 
classes  bear  witness  to  this  statement. 

As  a  former  director  of  English-for-new- 
Canadian  cTasses  in  the  London,  Ontario, 
evening  school  program  from  1957  to  1961,  a 
program  which  had  more  than  60  evening 
school  teachers  and  approximately  1,200 
students  per  year,  and  as  a  former  super- 
intendent of  student  services  who  had 
responsibility  for  English-as-second-language 
day-school  classes  from  the  years  1974  to 
1977,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
about  the  merit  of  these  programs,  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of 
those  who  participated. 

I  have  many  friends  in  our  community- 
successful  business  and  professional  people, 
people  you  might  call  average  working  people 
—all  of  whom  are  former  students  of  mine, 
and  I'm  very  proud  to  know  them  and  to  see 
how  they've  come  part  of  our  fibre  that  we 
call  Canadiana.  These  people,  I  am  sure,  are 
proud  to  be  Canadian  and  Ontarian.  That,  as 
I  perceive  it,  was  the  purpose  of  those  pro- 
grams—to help  them  to  integrate  into  our 
community. 

Mr.  Grande:  It's  nice  of  the  minister  to 
drop  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  always  here. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  It  is  important  to  note  that 
while  these  programs  thrived  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  they  are 
still  continuing,  they  have  done  a  good  job. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  people  in  these 
programs— people  new  to  our  country  or  new 
to  our  province— should  give  up  their  native 
heritage  or  their  native  language. 

On  the  contrary,  and  without  being  derog- 
atory to  the  minister,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  province's  wisdom  is  a  reflection  of  the 
goodwill  towards  these  people  as  much  as  it 
is  in  the  minister's  own  wisdom;  and  this 
goodwill  was  extended  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  heritage  language  program,  a 
program  which  was  heralded  and  received  by 
practically  everyone  in  the  province  as  a 
tremendous  step  forward. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  program  as  reported  in 
the  publication  Dimensions  in  December 
1977:  "Many  community  groups  in  Ontario 
have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  new 
heritage  language  program,  which  for  the 
first  time  provides  public  funds  .  .  ."—that's 
important  to  note;  the  intention  of  the  province 


and  the  benevolence  of  the  province  are 
evident  there—".  .  .  provides  public  funds  for 
the  teaching  of  ancestral  languages  to  ele- 
mentary pupils.  About  40,000  elementary 
pupils  across  Ontario  have  been  enrolled  so 
far  in  hundreds  of  new  classes  involving 
more  than  25  languages.  Indications  are  that 
the  program  will  expand  next  September  as 
more  boards  join  in  the  implementation.  The 
heritage  language  program  stipulates  that 
classes  must  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
school  program,  as  part  of  the  extended  school 
day  or  after  school  hours  or  on  weekends." 

I  think  it's  very  clear  that  there  is  no 
question  of  the  ministry's  intention  for  this 
program.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  addition  to 
and  not  part  of  the  regular  program. 

Mr.  Grande:  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  After  that  program  was 
announced— and  I'm  sure  all  of  us  got  some 
reaction  to  it— I  found  myself  in  a  position  of 
having  to  be  critical  of  it.  On  November  25, 
1977,  I  did  issue  a  press  release  which  was 
rather  critical.  In  spite  of  the  concept  and  in 
spite  of  the  basic  contention,  there  were 
problems  that  I  saw. 

My  press  release  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"No  one  can  argue  with  the  objective  of 
helping  ethnic  children  communicate  with 
th°ir  parents.  I  sincerely  hope  this  happens. 
I  fear,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  raised  the  expectations  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  can 
deliver.  Just  from  a  cost  base  .  .  ."—not  deal- 
ing with  the  social  problems  or  academic 
problems  ".  .  .  the  estimated  cost  of  $2 
million  to  implement  this  program  in  the  first 
year  will  likely  be,  just  for  the  Metro  school 
boards  somewhere  between  $1.5  and  $2 
million  .  .  ."—from  the  information  I  had  at 
that  point  in  time. 

"Although  Metro's  separate  school  rate- 
payers will  likely  not  realize  .  .  ."— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  gave  you  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  — ".  .  .  an  increase  in  cost 
to  them,  some  public  board  ratepayers  might 
not  be  so  fortunate."  Therein  is  part  of  the 
problem  in  bringing  an  extension  to  this 
program  because  rate  of  support  varies  from 
board  to  board  within  a  community. 

I  go  on  to  say  that  the  cost  is  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  To  get  into  some  of  the  social 
implications,  ethnic  advisory  committees  are 
asking  for  more  and  more  input  and  control 
over  these  programs,  which  are  the  board's 
responsibility.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  are 
often  different  power  factions  within  ethnic 
groups.  Some  educators  fear  cultural  or  ethnic 
warfare  within  their  school  community. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  There  are  majority  groups 
too. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Those  comments,  although 
they  appear  in  my  press  release,  are  com- 
ments made  to  me  by  some  of  the  ethnic 
leaders  here  in  Toronto  who  called  me  out  of 
concern.  They  were  not  people  from  my  own 
community,  but  right  here  in  Toronto. 

Ms,  Gigantes:   That's  pretty  patronizing. 

Mr.  Warner:  Name  names. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Names,  names,  names. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  In  dealing  with  this  bill 
in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  left,  the  opera- 
tive words  in  the  member  for  Parkdale's  bill 
can  be  found  on  page  two,  section  271c(3). 
In  part  they  read:  ".  .  .  shall  provide  the 
heritage  language  as  a  curriculum  subject  for 
academic  credit  during  the  regular  school  day 
classes." 

Aside  from  the  many  practical  administra- 
tive problems,  that  is  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Oh  come  on,  you  are  not 
serious. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I'm  very  serious— designing 

curriculumn,  timetable- 
Mr.   Grande:    You   don't  think  the  school 

board  can  organize  either? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  —there  are  some  social 
spinoffs,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  1 
feel  would  weaken  the  fibre  of  this  multi- 
cultural country. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Oh  no. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  and  the  member  for 
Wilson  Heights  (Mr.  Rotenberg)  are  both  the 
same. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Let  me  say  I've  taken  the 
time  to  check  my  views  with  the  various 
teachers'  federations,  because  they  are  directly 
involved  if  this  is  happening  in  the  schools. 
They  are  the  custodial  academic  representa- 
tives, if  you  will,  in  the  schools,  and  they 
have  to  be  concerned. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Custodial?  Do  they  call 
themselves  custodial? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Their  responsibility  is  very 
clear.   The   OTF   have  indicated  to  me  that 
although  they  endorse  the  concept  in  general 
terms,  they  feel,  however,  that  the  program 
should    be    conducted    after    regular    school 
classes- 
Mr.  Warner:  Do  you  have  that  in  writing? 
Mr.    Van    Home:    —and    that    the    school 
principal  should  not  be  expected  to  be  the  one 
responsible  for  the  program  and  that  the— 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Shame,  shame. 
Mr.    Van    Home:     —program    should    be 
funded  from  sources  outside  of  the  Ministry 


of  Education.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
people  who  are  receiving  the  benefit  from  the 
present  benevolence  of  the  ministry  may  well 
say  to  themselves,  "We  have  taken  enough." 
They  may  well  find  the  point  in  time  when 
funds  will  not  be  forthcoming  because  of 
other  priorities  that  the  ministry  has.  In 
summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
I  have  a  considerable  empathy  with  those 
people- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  It  doesn't  do  any  good  for 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  —who  come  to  our  country 
to  be  part  of  it.  No  one  is  denying  them  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on  with  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  heritage  they  have  with  them  when 
they  come  here.  I  would  suggest  to  you  they 
do  have  a  further  responsibility  to  become 
members  of  our  community.  If  they  choose  to 
be  part  of  the  heritage  language  program 
after  school  hours,  more  power  to  them,  but  in 
so  far  as  bringing  this  into  the  regular  school 
program,   Mr.   Speaker,  I  simply  cannot— 

Mr.  Warner:   Very  disappointing. 
Mr.  Van  Home:  —vote  or  speak  in  support 
of  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Some  of  the  comments  that 
are  being  made  by  members  of  other  parties 
speaking  to  this  bill  really  quite  amaze  me. 
I  don't  know  how  familiar  they  are  with  the 
mechanisms  now  included  in  the  Education 
Act  which  this  bill  proposes  to  extend, 
mechanisms  that  in  the  existing  Education 
Act  apply  to  French  language  instruction 
and  which  in  this  Act  would  be  recognized 
for  transition  purposes,  or  for  the  study  of 
a  heritage  language,  as  a  credit  course.  These 
mechanisms  are  very  simple,  very  straight- 
forward and  I  don't  understand  the  kinds 
of  points  that  are  being  made  by  some  of 
the  previous  speakers. 

Surely  we  have  understood  by  now  what 
it  means  to  deal  in  a  civilized  manner  with 
the  politics  of  language  in  this  weird  and 
wonderful  country.  As  English-speaking 
Canadians,  we  must  know  that  we  can't  tell 
francophones  we  love  them  and  need  them, 
and  most  of  us  can't  say  it  in  anything  but 
English,  and  then  demand  that  they  requite 
our  claims  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
dependence  in  a  language  which  their 
mothers  did  not  speak. 

To  put  it  crudely,  the  first  immigrants  to 
this  country  were  French-speaking.  They 
were  a  political  majority.  They  were  proud 
and  independent  people.  It  was  never  worth 
the  while,  and  the  wars  it  would  have  cost, 
to  subjugate  them  totally  when  Britain  ruled 
the  waves.  They  have  survived  with  hurt, 
with  dignity  bruised  and  battered,  and  with 
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righteous  anger  being  vented  now  in  our 
midst.  We  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  decision 
that  we  want  them  and  we  need  them  just 
as  they  are.  To  express  our  love  and  need, 
we  are,  those  of  us  who  have  the  chance, 
sending  our  children  to  immersion  courses  so 
that  they  at  least  can  speak  to  their  com- 
patriots in  a  give-and-take  manner. 

But  as  we  English  speakers  in  Canada 
indulge  our  hopes  for  the  future  through  our 
officially  bilingual  children,  we  are  about  to 
create  yet  another  trap  into  which  civility 
can  fall. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  this  country 
has  experienced  yet  another  major  social 
change.  The  latest  immigrants  to  Canada,  the 
venturesome  initiating  groups  which  have 
joined  us  from  many  lands  since  the  war,  are 
individuals  who  were  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices as  our  forefathers  did  to  earn  their 
place  in  this  country.  In  that  process,  there 
is  nothing  much  they  haven't  suffered  on  the 
negative  side  of  our  society  and  there's 
nothing  much  they  haven't  succeeded  on  the 
positive  side. 

We  English  inheritors,  we  earlier  immi- 
grants, often  denied  them  their  diginity.  But 
they  have  survived  and  sit  among  us  today 
in  this  Legislature  to  assert  their  dignity, 
the  newcomers  to  this  land  of  immigrants. 
Here  we  must  listen  to  what  they  say  if  we 
care  about  this  country. 

It's  all  very  well,  you  know,  for  the 
Queen's  Park  columnist  for  the  Globe  and 
Mail  to  crusade  for  French  immersion  for 
English-speaking  kids.  That  comes  relatively 
easily  to  the  scion  of  an  English  speaking 
family  that's  had  money  long  enough  to 
produce  civility.  I  appreciate  the  crusade, 
and  I  appreciate  the  civility,  but  now  surely, 
it  is  time  that  such  stability  stretch  itself 
for  new  understanding.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  Norman  Webster,  writing  about  Bill  55 
in  a  column  headed  Taking  Tongues  Too 
Far. 

[5:00] 

Mr.  Webster  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  blamed 
for  the  title,  but  he  is  responsible  for  the 
content  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  Bill 
55  concept  is  a  bit  too  much,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  establish  heritage  language  rights 
in  education  because  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Wells)  is  surely  doing  a  good 
enough  job  of  overseeing  the  required  ad- 
justments, whatever  they  may  be. 

It  is  a  column  which  might  well  have  been 
written  in  1955  by  the  Queen's  Park  column- 
ist for  the  Globe  and  Mail  concerning  the 
fact  that  francophones  in  Ontario  did  not 
need    rights    to    French-language    education 


entrenched  in  the  Education  Act.  There  pro- 
bably is  such  a  column  in  existence,  I  only 
wish  I  had  had  the  time  to  search  it  out. 
The  writer  would  have  been  wrong,  of  course, 
in  1955,  we  know  that  today.  If  we  look 
forward,  we  can  see  the  necessity  of  the 
rights  which  this  bill  would  establish.  The 
people  who  want  the  right  to  heritage  lan- 
guage transition  programs  and  the  right  to 
study  a  heritage  language  in  a  normal  credit 
program- 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  want  30  official  lan- 
guages? 

Mr.  Grande:  What  are  you  talking  about, 
official  languages? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  —are  people  who  believed 
they  were  venturing  out  to  join1  a  new  and 
strange  society,  a  difficult  and  testing  society, 
but  a  tranquil  and  English-speaking  society. 
They  have  paid  the  price  that  was  asked,  but 
now  we  tell  them  we  want  to  renegotiate  the 
price.  We  have,  it  appears,  some  old,  out- 
standing bills  to  pay,  so  these  latest  immi- 
grants had  better  step  back  in  line;  that's  the 
version  they  are  hearing. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That's  nonsense. 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  the  reality. 
Ms.    Gigantes:    Do   you   remember    multi- 
culturalism?    At    the    federal    level    it    came 
into  vogue,  and  I  mean  real  vogue,  in  1968. 
It  was  part  of  that  enchanting  package  that 
was  designed  to  defeat  Quebec  nationalism. 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  Long  before  that^Diefen- 
baker— your  history  is  wrong. 

Ms.   Gigantes:   By   1970,  when  I  was  em- 
ployed briefly  at  the  federal  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  multiculturalism  was 
considered  dead- 
Mr.  Conway:  No. 
Ms.  Gigantes:   —and  Bi  and  Bi  was  in. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Not  in  this  province,  it 
wasn't. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Before  my  amazed  eyes,  a 
multicultural  potentate,  a  Hungarian  as  I 
recollect,  Dr.  X,  was  shifted  out  of  his 
private  office  and  over  to  a  desk  behind  a 
boockcase  in  the  main  office.  Even  his  tele- 
phone was  removed  and  he  was  forced  to 
walk  25  feet  to  use  the  telephone  on  the 
receptionist's  desk.  It  sounds  a  bit  like  Kafka, 
but  I  saw  it  happen.  And  it's  not  the  kind 
of  thing  that  unites  the  country,  I'll  guess 
that  much. 

If  we  are  all  so  satisfied  we  are  doing  well 
by  the  newest  immigrants  to  this  country, 
how  come  we're  so  alarmed  by  the  idea  of 
entrenching  some  minimal  educational  rights 
for  them  in  our  school  system?  That's  what's 
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involved  in  the  bill  before  us,  and  it  should 
have  our  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  rise  and  debate  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Now  the  darkness  comes 
down,   the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Mr.  Williams:  As  has  been  stated  by  pre- 
vious speakers,  indeed  it  is  an  important  bill. 
Important  in  the  sense  that  should  it  be 
enacted,  it  would  have  significant  conse- 
quences and  create  a  distinctive  and  im- 
portant shift  in  the  educational  process  in 
the  urban  areas  of  our  province. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Carried,  carried. 

Mr.  Williams:  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  sections  of 
the  Act  which  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  did 
not  have  time  to  do,  speaking  totally  to  the 
principle  thereof.  There  are  a  number  of 
concerns  I  have  with  regard  to  the  bill,  both 
as  to  its  form  as  well  as  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  bill  should  it  come 
into  law. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It's  not  your  fault,  it  is 
biological. 

Mr.  Williams:  Firstly,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  and  then  come  back 
to  section  1,  because  I  find  there  are  a 
number  of  inconsistencies  that  exist  in  sec- 
tion 2.  If  we  can  dispose  first  to  the  technical 
difficulties  as  I  see  them,  and  with  which  I 
am  concerned,  we  can  move  into  the  areas 
of  the  broader  concepts  of  the  bill  and 
whether  in  fact  the  concepts  have  been 
reasonably  and  responsibly  conceived. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some 
difficulty  if  one  looks  at  the  definition  of 
heritage  language.  It  is  stated  to  mean  a 
language  other  than  English  or  French.  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  contradiction 
in  the  bill  when  you  turn  to  section  271c, 
sub  clause  5,  where  in  fact  it  is  stated  that 
French  and/or  English,  depending  on  the 
makeup  of  the  society  in  that  particular 
school  area  or  district,  would  be  deemed  to 
be  heritage  languages.  So  there  seems  to  be 
an  inconsistency  that  deserves  explanation 
or  failing  which,  certainly  stands  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  understand  the 
bill,  it's  not  your  fault. 

Mr.  Williams:  Coming  to  some  of  the  more 
substantive  concerns  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  bill,  we  look  first,  of  course,  to  sec- 
tion 271b,  sub  (b),  which  provides  that  the 
purpose  is  to  provide  students  with  instruc- 
tion in   a  heritage  language   as  a  means   of 


transition    to    learning    and    working    in    the 
English  or  French  language. 

I  would  suggest  to  move  to  that  position 
and  introduce  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  would  create  impediments  rather 
than— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Do  you  know  what  is  being 
done  now;  do  you  know  what  the  research 
says  on  it? 

Mr.  Williams:  —inducements  to  the  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  English  and/or  French 
languages.  I  take  it  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
has  overlooked  the  fact  there  already  exists 
under  the  present  system,  and  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  schools,  sufficient 
latitude  and  discretion  given  to  the  teachers- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  So  where  is  the  impedi- 
ment? 

Mr.  Williams:  —to  deal  with  the  students 
in  both  their  mother  language  as  well  as— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Progress  is  so  hard  for  you 
Tories,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Williams:  —in  the  French  and  English 
languages,  and  to  develop  the  language  skills 
of  that  child  in  accordance  with  his  or  her 
capacity  to  develop  the  English  and  French 
languages,  while  working  with  them  in  their 
own  languages  at  the  same  time.  So  there 
is  a  discretion  which  already  exists  and  in 
which,  I  think,  the  Toronto  board  has  shown 
some  leadership,  by  providing  teachers  with 
these  skills  to  work  with  these  students  in 
their  mother  language  in  a  discretionary 
fashion,  to  assist  them  in  this  transitional 
period. 

Mr.  Grande:  Are  you  going  to  support  the 
bill  then?  Are  you  supporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  Williams:  But  the  way  this  section  is 
worded  it  would  be  an  impediment  and  de- 
terrent to  encouraging  that  child  or  student 
to  increase  their  skills  in  the  French  and 
English  languages,  if  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion was  totally  in  their  mother  tongue.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  counterproductive 
measure.  I  would  suggest  it  works  against  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  sponsor's  bill. 

Coming  then  of  course  to  271c,  sub  (2), 
the  major  concern  is  once  the  heritage 
language  program  is  introduced  into  the 
community,  with  a  class  of  20  or  more  stu- 
dents having  been  put  together  or  assembled, 
then  the  program  becomes  mandatory  in 
nature.  It  will  be  very  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  and  as  such  could  tend  to 
create  divisive  social  settings  within  the 
school  rather  than— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Don't  you  worry  about  that, 
don't  you  worry. 
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Mr.  Williams:  —the  cohesiveness  that  is  the 
intention  today  in  trying  to  bring  the  students 
of  the  many  different  cultures  to  at  least  one 
common  language  denominator. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Come  on,  you  don't  under- 
stand the  bill. 

Mr.  Williams:  That  really  is  the  essential 
and  important  concern. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You're  wasting  our  time. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  order  for  the  students 
to  understand  one  another  and  to  develop 
their  own  education  and  to  appreciate  the 
cultures  of  others,  they  have  to  have  a  com- 
mon denominator  and  means  of  communica- 
tion through  which  to  work,  which  has  to  be 
a  common  language.  That  is  what  would  be 
failing  and  which  the  Act  would  be  speaking 
against. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  a  new  thought. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  too  bad  you  don't  speak 
English. 

Mr.  Williams:  So  these  are  the  major 
hurdles  this  Act  creates.  They  arouse  my  con- 
cerns and  those  of  others,  including  the  edu- 
cators in  this  province,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
in  the  various  ethnic  communities.  A  major 
concern  to  me  is  one  that  was  touched  upon 
by  my  colleague  from  Wilson  Heights  when 
he  expressed  concern  with  regard  to  section 
27 le  sub  (2),  the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  be 
a  member  of  an  advisory  committee.  I  think 
indeed  it  is  a  section  that  is  offensive  to  many 
people  because  it  is  quite  obviously  dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  read  the  present 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  Williams:  It  would  preclude  many 
otherwise  well-qualified  and  interested 
parents  from  participating  in  any  such  ad^ 
visory  program,  as  they  now  participate  in 
the  existing  heritage  language  program. 

The  whole  matter  that  follows  under  sub- 
clause (3)  as  to  what  powers  the  advisory 
committee  will  have,  makes  it  clear  that  it 
is  more  than  an  advisory  committee.  It  would 
be,  in  effect,  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
cultural subboard  of  trustees.  The  powers 
given  to  the  advisory  committee  and  the  ac- 
countability that  the  existing  school  board 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  would  have  to 
that  advisory  committee,  create  a  situation 
where  the  tail  would  be  wagging  the  dog. 

It  is  obvious,  from  reading  that  section,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Foulds:  That's  a  very  bad  analogy. 

Mr.  Williams:  —the  powers  from  that  com- 
mittee would  be  far  more  than  an  advisory 
capacity.  You  only  have  to  look  at  subclauses 
(c)    and   (d),   where   the   advisory   committee 


would  have  the  power  to  recruit  and  appoint 
the  required  teaching,  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative  personnel,  to  establish  the  courses 
of  study  and  choose  the  textbooks  used  in  the 
system. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  really  worried  about 
democratizing  the  school  system,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Why  don't  you  sit  down? 

Mr.  Williams:  This  committee  would  make 
its  recommendations  to  the  board,  and  the 
board  would  have  to  justify  in  writing  why 
it  may  not  accept,  in  total  or  in  part,  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  If  the 
committee  did  not  like  the  written  explana- 
tion, the  board  would  then  have  to  account 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
Minister  of  Education  himself  would  have  to 
account,  in  writing,  as  to  why  he  would 
accept  or  not  accept,  in  total  or  in  part,  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee.  I 
suggest  the  whole  section  is  offensive  to  the 
teaching  profession  in  that  it  simply  over- 
rides the  professionals  in  the  field  and  permits 
well-meaning  but  nevertheless  untrained  lay 
people  to  take  command  of  the  multicultural 
program.  I  suggest  this  would  not  prove  in 
the  long  term,  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  students  or  the  parents  of  those  students. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  know  you  remind  me  of 
Peter  Pan,  you  live  in  Never  Never  Land. 

Mr.  Williams:  These  are  indeed  genuine 
concerns,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  brings  me  in 
turn  to  section  1  where  we  come  back  to  the 
main  concept- 
Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  the  longest  10  minutes 
anyone  has  ever  spoken  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Williams:  —which  is  to  permit  lan- 
guages other  than  English  or  French  to  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  schools.  While  they  are  pro- 
vided as  courses  in  the  secondary  schools,  it 
is  suggested  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  —they  be  provided  here,  and 
I  suggest  it  is  counter-productive  and  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  the  original  heritage  lan- 
guage program. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  always  feel  like  my  col- 
league from  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  on 
afternoons  like  this.  Speaking  as  a  private 
member,  I  rise  to  happily  support  the  bill. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Wisdom  from  the  east. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  contribution  of  the  as- 
sembly this  afternoon  has  indicated  that  the 
heritage  language  debate  is  a  relevant  one  to 
this  jurisdiction.  I  have  listened  with  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  objections  and  the  objectors 
inasmuch  as  they  have  made  their  case  here 
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this  afternoon.  I  have  listened  with  equal 
interest  to  the  member  for  Parkdale  as  he  so 
eloquently  outlined  the  rationale  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  One  of  the  reasons 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  support  the  bill  is 
that  I  feel  I  am  supporting  a  crusade  which 
he  has  led  on  behalf  of  the  ethnic  community 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member  in  Toronto. 

The  opposition  offered  t:>  the  bill  at  hand 
this  afternoon  is  based  primarily  on  the  ad- 
ministrative impossibility  of  the  bill. 
[5:15] 

Mr.   di  Santo:   That  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  is  not  ludicrous.  I  would 
be  happy  to  admit  it  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Let  everyone  acknowledge  that  he 
who  knows  the  member  for  Parkdale  knows 
that  these  administrative  niceties  really 
shouldn't  be  a  consideration  to  stop  the  more 
important  thrust  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  we  are  given 
too  much  in  this  place  to  the  "cannots";  I 
think  it  is  time  we  really  took  a  look  and 
asked  "why  not"?  I  feel  the  direction  of  this 
heritage  language  bill  is  a  very  positive  and 
important  one. 

I  want,  without  being  too  parochial,  to 
relate  very  briefly  a  personal  experience  which 
makes  me  very  strongly  supportive  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill.  I  come  from  a  part  of 
Ontario— the  western  corner  of  Renfrew  county 
—which  has  been  historically  one  of  the  most 
important  interfaces  of  language  and  culture. 
More  specifically  it  is  that  part  of  the  county 
from  which  come  both  the  members  for 
Renfrew  North  and  Renfrew  South,  and  the 
interface  is  that  between  the  Irish  and  Polish 
traditions  in  this  great  province. 

Mr.  Samis:  A  volatile  combination. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  must  say  a  volatile  com- 
bination, as  the  member  for  Cornwall  has  just 
allowed. 

I  grew  up  there  not  so  very  long  ago, 
during  which  time  the  Polish  community  was 
still  a  very  active,  very  conscientious  group, 
that  maintained  a  language  and  a  culture  that 
I  felt  were  very  important. 

I  have  to  think,  as  I  get  a  little  older  and 
a  little  removed  from  that  situation,  about 
the  incredible  difficulty,  about  the  incredible 
hardship,  that  those  Polish  people  faced  in 
that  part  of  an  essentially  English-speaking 
province.  They  maintained  a  language  and 
culture  in  the  face  of  enormous  pressure; 
pressure  from  the  ethnic  group  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  to  which  I  belong,  pressure 
which  was  incredibly  obvious,  incredibly  dis- 
criminatory and  incredibly  traditional. 

I  have,  in  retrospect,  no  small  amount  of 
praise  and  good  feeling  for  that  Polish  mi- 


nority. It  really  was  a  minority  in  the  provin- 
cial sense,  but  it  was  a  majority  there.  They 
were  able  to  continue  the  traditions  brought 
to  that  part  of  Ontario  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Now,  as  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
and  living  in  the  Pembroke-Petawawa  area,  I 
see  the  great  involvement  of  the  German 
population  and  the  efforts  they  are  making  to 
maintain  their  unique  contribution  to  that  part 
of  the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley. 

I  don't  want  to  belabour  the  point,  but 
historically  in  my  part  of  Ontario  the  multi- 
culturalism  that  the  Germans,  the  Poles  and 
other  groups  were  able  to  maintain  was  pos- 
sible largely  through  the  vehicle  of  religious 
organization.  That,  as  we  know  from  sociol- 
ogists and  others,  is  a  less  significant  force  in 
our  society,  whether  it  should  be  or  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  now  a  far  greater 
onus  on  our  educational  system  to  pick  up 
where  the  religious  mechanism  has  left  off.  I 
think  it  very  important  that  the  educational 
system  in  this  province  pay  full  heed  to  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  Bill  55,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Education  Act. 

One  of  the  things  that  appalled  me  as  a 
student  of  Ontario  history  and  as  a  participant 
in  Ontario  politics  is  the  continuance  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  North  American  attitude 
to  language  that  is  very  pervasive  in  this  part 
of  the  continent.  We  have  a  view  that  to 
know  and  to  participate  in  a  second  language 
is  somehow  uncivilized,  is  somehow  un- 
American. 

I  find  that  to  be  repugnant  in  the  extreme. 
I  think  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  aspects  of 
our  genuinely  unique  and  creative  community 
that  we  have  a  multicultural,  multilingual 
base.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  multicultural 
base  in  any  way  threatened  as  I  see  it  being 
threatened  at  this  point  in  time. 

I  share  entirely  with  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  the  concerns  which 
she  directed  in  her  remarks  to  the  state  of 
the  French  language  as  it  is  referred  to  in 
this  particular  debate.  I  wanted  to  draw  this 
to  members'  attention  in  that  connection,  be- 
cause I  often  think,  as  I  look  opposite,  that 
the  history  of  the  language  debate,  recent  and 
not  so  recent,  as  it  relates  to  French  language 
in  this  province,  is  not  something  of  which 
we  as  members  of  a  so-called  civilized  com- 
munity must  be  very  proud.  I  was  reading  the 
1977  report  of  the  official  languages  commis- 
sioner not  long  ago,  and  I  found  it  very  inter- 
esting that  on  page  31  he  was  to  say  about 
the  role  of  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities: "These  institutions  should  reflect  on 
their  responsibility  to  provide  their  students 
with   the  best  possible  tools  with  which  to 
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enter  future  careers.  At  this  time  they  are 
doing  their  student  population  a  great  dis- 
service by  not  insisting  on  the  acquisition  of 
some  fluency  in  the  second  official  language 
of  the  country." 

He  goes  on  to  detail  the  failures  of  our  post- 
secondary  and  secondary  educational  system 
as  they  relate  to  the  French  language.  I 
realize  that  is  not  particularly  germane  to  the 
broader  discussion,  but  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  our  failings  today  in  the  matters  of  lan- 
guage policy  are  serious  and  they  must  be 
remedied.  I  will  not  accept  from  any  member 
standing  in  this  assembly  that  certain  admin- 
istrative difficulties  should  deter  us  from  the 
success  in  that  job,  important  as  I  see  it. 

I  see  the  strength  of  Canada  and  I  see  the 
strength  of  this  great  province  in  a  concept  of 
limited  identity,  in  a  concept  where  all  peoples 
are  allowed  to  function  with  their  given  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  privileges.  I  stand  today, 
with  the  member  for  Parkdale,  and  all  other 
members  of  this  assembly  who  I  hope  come 
forward  to  support  what  I  think  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, a  fine  and  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  language  debate,  which  I  consider  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  future  of  this  province 
and  this  country. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  heard  the 
debate  and  the  discussion  with  the  two  Con- 
servative members  opposite  and  they  really 
did  not  address  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  because  they  know  the  principle  is 
correct,  the  principle  is  right.  Whenever  any- 
one wants  not  to  put  into  effect  an  idea,  they 
will  say  the  organization  is  impossible,  they 
say  it  will  cost  too  much  money. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  are  way  ahead  of  you 
there.  We  have  had  the  idea  for  a  couple  of 
years  already. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get  to  the 
Conservative  member  for  the  riding  of  Wilson 
Heights- 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  won't  get  to  me. 

Mr.  Grande:  —a  little  later  on  because  that 
particular  gentleman  certainly  surprises  me 
tremendously. 

Mr.  Walker:  He  surprises  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Grande:  Let  me  begin  by  suggesting 
to  you  and  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  is  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  this  legislation.  The  Minister 
of  Education  has  stated  on  many  occasions 
that  he  is  in  agreement  with  transitional  lan- 
guage classes.  The  Minister  of  Education  has 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  heritage  language  program. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  have  both  already. 


Mr.  Grande:  Then  why  is  it  the  member 
finds  such  a  stumbling  block  in  putting  it  in 
legislation  and  in  giving  almost  one-third  of 
the  people  in  this  province  a  right  which  is 
theirs  by  birth? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  principle  is  fine  but 
you  don't— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  cease  interrupting  hon.  members? 

Mr.  Lupusella:   He  deserves  that. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  They  interrupted  me,  no- 
body stopped  them. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972  I  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  being  a 
teacher  under  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  presented  a  proposal  to  that  particular 
board  which  came  about,  after  many  years 
of  discussion,  as  the  transitional  language 
program,  the  mother-tongue-to-English  pro- 
gram. Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  that  particular  time  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion was  quoted  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  as 
having  gone  along  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  "Apoplectic"; 
that  was  the  word  that  was  used.  It  totally 
floored  them.  They  didn't  know  what  was 
hitting  them.  They  had  no  conception  what- 
soever of  what  this  multicultural  society  was 
about. 

I'm  glad  to  say  it  has  become  obvious  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  is  beginning  to  listen.  If  I  had  any 
part  in  that  process,  to  make  that  Minister  of 
Education  and  that  government  listen  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  different  cultural  groups  in 
this  province,  then  I  stand  here  very  proud 
of  that. 

Mr.  Walker:  Unfortunately,  no  one  seems 
to  be  proud. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  position  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  Liberal  Party  critic  really 
amazes  me,  because  in  1976  the  then  Educa- 
tion critic  for  the  Liberal  Party— and  I'm 
sorry  he's  not  in  the  Legislature  at  this  par- 
ticular time- 
Mr.  Lupusella:  They  have  a  changing 
philosophy.  There  is  no  problem  about  that. 

Mr.  Grande:  He  went  to  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  at  that  particular  time  and 
presented  a  brief  to  the  then  work  group 
on  multicultural  programs.  I  would  like  to 
read  parts  of  that  brief  into  the  record, 
because  on  April  6,  1977,  the  Liberal  Educa- 
tion critic  says  one  thing,  and  then  in  1978 
says  a  different  thing,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned; 
those  particular  people  just  cannot  and  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
where  they  stand. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  You  don't  want  us  to  sup- 
port the  bul;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Grande:  Let  me  point  out  what  was 
said  at  that  particular  time- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  You  don't  want  our  sup- 
port. That's  what  you  are  telling  us. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  certainly  do. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  welcome  your  support. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  won't  get  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Grande:  This  is  entided  "Submission 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Multi- 
culturalism  and  Race  Relations,  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  by  the  Ontario  Liberal 
Party."  It  said:  "The  students,  however, 
should  be  facilitated  by  transitional  programs 
affording  the  student  the  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand all  that  is  being  taught  and  also 
avoiding  the  academic  alienation  that  can 
occur  in  a  total  immersion  in  a  new  and  un- 
familiar language." 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Liberals  that  they  are 
in  favour  of  this  bill?  May  I  also  suggest  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  is  in  favour  of  this 
bill?  And  may  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  that  when  the  vote  occurs,  he 
ought  to  stand  up  and  say:  "In  principle,  I 
and  my  party  are  in  agreement  with  this 
bill,"  because  the  Minister  of  Education  has 
been  saying  for  two  years  now  that  they  are. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  is  time. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  He  said  he  is  in  favor  of 
heritage  language,  not  this  bill. 

Mr.  Grande:  So  when  the  vote  comes,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  minister  will  stand 
up  and  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  This  is  a  perversion  of 
heritage  language. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  use  the  mother  tongue  as  a 
transitional  language  so  that  the  children  will 
be  able  to  learn  English  much  better  than  if 
they  had  not  had  this  program.  It  does  not 
say  to  continue  all  the  time  with  the  mother 
tongue.  It  says  to  use  the  mother  tongue  for 
a  transitional  period  of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  so  that  children 
from  the  different  cultural  groups  in  this 
province  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  type  of 
education  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 
At  this  particular  time,  the  school  system 
blocks  these  children  from  achieving  their 
education  potential. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  right  and  that's  shame- 
ful. 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  what  this  bill  is  all 
about.  The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  about  a 
heritage  language  program.  May  I  suggest 
that  since  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  has 


already  stated  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  Tories  are  in  favour  of  this,  they  should 
stand  up  and  support  it. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  have  it  already. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  As  a  right? 

Mr.   Lupusella:    Oh,   no,   you  haven't.   It's 
only    been    in    for    seven    months    and    you 
want  to  change  it  already. 
[5:30] 

Mr.  Grande:  The  difficulty  is  that  where- 
as they  intend  to  do  it  by  regulation,  they 
do  not  want  to  put  it  into  law— to  finally  give 
to  one-third  of  the  people  in  this  province,  a 
place  and  a  feeling  that  this  province  be- 
longs to  them,  because  indeed  it  does. 

The  heritage  language  program,  as  it  now 
stands,  and  the  minister  can  get  up  and  say 
if  it  isn't  so,  all  it  does  is  allow  the  school 
boards  to  do  it.  He  gives  a  certain  particular 
percentage  of  funds  to  the  school  boards  to 
accomplish  that  task.  However,  if  next  year, 
or  the  year  after,  the  Minister  of  Education 
decides  to  stop  the  program,  it's  totally  at 
the  whim  of  the  Minister  of  Education  or 
the  party  in  power.  What  we're  intending  to 
do  through  this  bill  is  to  make  sure  it  is  in 
legislation  and  make  it  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  the  life  of  this  province. 

Multiculturalism,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  mean 
anything,  it  really  is  a  meaningless  concept, 
unless  you  begin  to  translate  it  in  very  prac- 
tical terms.  One  of  the  institutions  through 
which  the  government  has  to  begin  to  trans- 
late multiculturalism,  is  the  school  system. 
It  is  within  the  school  system  where  you  can 
have  some  security,  that  those  particular 
values,  that  particular  language,  that  par- 
ticular culture  which  you  cherish,  is  going 
to  remain  and  is  going  to  continue  and  is 
going  to  be  encouraged. 

The  members  opposite  were  talking  about 
assimilation.  The  member  for  Wilson  Heights 
repeatedly  said  that  in  two  generations,  or 
in  three  generations,  these  people  cannot 
become  part  of  this  advisory  council. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That's  your  program. 
That's  what  your  program  says,  that's  why 
we're  against  it. 

Mr.  Grande:  What  he  intends,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  in  two  or  three  generations  the 
language  will  die  anyway. 

Mr.    Rotenberg:    That's   your    assimilation. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  culture  will  be  wiped 
out  anyway. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That's  what  your  program 
will  do,  that's  why  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  Grande:  So  therefore  what  is  the  point 
of  your  heritage  program? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Grande:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  state  one  more  sentence  as 
a  summary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Thanks,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Grande:  Let  me  say  to  the  members 
opposite  and  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  for  once,  let's  please  get  up  and  vote 
for  this  legislation  in  principle.  Insofar  as  the 
administration  and  organization  goes,  we  can 
put  our  heads  together  and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
mourdale  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Grande:  So  let's  vote  for  the  principle 
of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Conway:  My,  how  Phil  Givens  has 
lost  weight. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I'm  going  to  speak  briefly  to  this,  and  just 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  for  two 
reasons,  because  quite  frankly  I'm  not  all 
that  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bill,  and 
more  to  the  point  it  is  in  fact  the  general 
principle  behind  it  that  gives  me  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  it  I  didn't 
say  the  commitment  to  the  program  as  out- 
lined in  this  bill  would  be  difficult  for  some 
people  to  accept. 

Let  me  backtrack  briefly,  if  I  may,  and 
give  a  personal  illustration  within  the  con- 
text of  my  own  family,  and  where  I  stand  on 
the  whole  principle  of  heritage  language, 
and  how  far  we  should  go  With  it. 

My  wife  was  born  in  Europe  and,  at  the 
age  of  six,  with  her  younger  brother  and 
mother  and  father,  arrived  here  in  this  city. 
She  was  six  years  of  age,  as  I  say,  and  was 
the  first  member  of  the  family  to  learn 
English  with  any  speed.  She  mastered  it 
quickly  and  was  able  frankly,  to  teach  her 
mother  and  father  fairly  quickly  as  well; 
also  her  younger  brother.  She  was  born 
in  Holland. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  federal  and  provincial  money  but  the 
government  of  the  day  provided  funding  for 
the  teaching  of  English.  They  lived  in  Port 
Credit  at  the  time.  But  I  think  the  principle 
of  using  general  taxpayers'  money  to  ease 
the  transition  into  English  as  quickly  as 
possible  is  a  sound  principle  which  obviously 
everybody  supports. 

The  point  that  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  in 
visiting  with  my  in-laws  now,  my  wife  is 
very  fluent  in  Dutch,  as  they  have  main- 
tained virtually  every   one  of  their  customs 


and  traditions,  and  no  government  of  that 
day  or  this  day  could  have  prevented  them 
from  doing  that.  What  I  wonder  about  is 
whether  in  the  case  of  my  young  son— he  is 
now  five— it  is  a  prudent  use  of  public  money 
to  have  him  learn,  in  the  public  system 
during  the  course  of  the  normal  day,  this 
language.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Grande:  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  think  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  language  and  that  culture  is 
something  about  which  my  wife  and  I  will 
use  our  good  judgement  and  do  in  our  own 
home,  and  under  the  heritage  language  pro- 
gram,  for  example,   that  now   exists. 

A  point  made  by  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  I  think  bears  some  reflection.  I  forget 
his  exact  expression  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  mustn't  get  too  far  ahead  of  ourselves 
and  that  some  aspects  of  this  bill  might  be 
premature.  How  far  you  can  go  in  this  area 
at  this  time  is  not  as  clear  outside  as  it  might 
seem  to  be  in  here.  To  be  brutally  candid, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  general  public 
that  do  not  support  the  existing  heritage  lan- 
guage program  as  much  as  we  do.  I  think 
everybody  here  knows  that. 

So  I  think  it's  a  question  of  trying  to  use 
time  judiciously,  introduce  a  program  slowly, 
support  it  strongly— I  refer  to  the  existing 
program— and  then  monitor  that  from  time  to 
time.  I  think  the  program  that  is  in  place  is 
a  good  one.  It's  a  good  use  of  general  funds. 
In  my  own  case,  and  living  in  the  borough  of 
North  York,  I  am  frankly  a  little  upset  that 
they  decided  to  charge  $25  per  student,  but 
that  is— 

Mr.  di  Santo:  That's  the  reason  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  because  of  your  govern- 
ment's 25-cent  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  —properly  a  local  decision 
and  I  think  that  should  stay  a  local  decision. 
We  keep  mouthing  that  we  all  support  multi- 
culturalism,  and  we  do.  I  think  we  have 
bought  the  concept  and  I  think  we  just  have 
to  use  the  time  judiciously  and  see  how  far 
we  go.  I  think  that  the  general  taxpayer  is 
stretched  enough  at  the  moment,  and  I  think 
that  this  bill  is  a  little  bit  ahead  of  itself. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  limited 
but  I  believe  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  until 
5:46. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —subject  matter  is  of  such  great 
importance,  I  didn't  want  to  let  the  oppor- 
tunity  go  by  without  standing  in  my  place 
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and  saying  how  strongly  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple. 

I  feel  the  state  of  language  education  in  the 
province  is  atrociously  bad.  The  Minister  of 
Education,  who  is  preesnt,  has  heard  my 
views  on  this  before,  and  his  reaction  has 
sometimes  been  heated  and  sometimes  been 
passive.  But  the  comments  in  the  press 
recently  about,  for  example  the  state  of 
French  instruction  in  the  province,  reflect  my 
general  attiude.  It's  nothing  more  than  five 
years  of  "bonjour." 

It's  a  shame  that  this  province,  which  for 
years  has  felt  that  it  has  led,  if  not  the  world 
at  least  Canada,  in  the  progressive  aspects  of 
our  education  system,  has  failed  so  miserably 
in  giving  our  young  people  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  language  and  appreciate  the  culture 
of  those  peoples  who  make  up  the  mosaic  of 
our  communities. 

I  can  remember  very  well  debating  with 
constituents  in  my  own  area— there  are  many 
Ukrainians  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  quite  a  large  community 
of  Ukrainians  in  your  area  as  well— where  the 
argument  was  put  to  me:  "Why  should  we 
not  be  able  to  study  the  poetry  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  at  the  same  time  that  you  can 
study  Shakespeare?"  They  stated  quite  clearly: 
"It  wouldn't  hurt  you  people  with  an  English 
background  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the 
culture  of  Ukrainian  people  at  the  same  time 
as  we  have  an  opportunity  to  read  Shake- 
spearean sonnets." 

I  have  always  been  completely  convinced 
by  the  efficacy  of  that  argument.  We  could 
speak  for  a  long  time  about  the  inadequacies 
of  the  French  program  here  and  how  unfor- 
tunate it  is  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Minister  of 
Education,  there  have  been  excellent  reviews 
done,  there  have  been  programs  put  forward, 
but  the  teaching  of  French  is  as  ineffectual  in 
the  province  now  as  it  ever  was.  I  notice  that 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  is 
thinking  of  taking  his  seat,  and  you  would 
think  this  would  concern  him  even  more  than 
it  concerns  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Boy,  you  don't  know- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  happen  to  know  the  kind  of 
education  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion had.  It  was  very  similar  to  my  own.  He 
took  French  for  five  years  in  the  high  school 
system  in  St.  Catharines,  as  I  did  in  the  city 
of  Brantford. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  didn't  pass  though. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Neither  one  of  us  is  really 
what  you  would  call  bilingual,  and  we  regret 
this.  I  would  say  that  he  is  almost  nodding 
his  head. 


What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  not 
so  much  the  bad  state  of  French  education 
in  the  province,  it's  the  inadequate  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  for  our  ethnic  communities 
in  general  but  for  those  people  who  consider 
English  as  their  primary  language,  to  learn 
languages  in  this  province  and  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  other  cultures. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  community  in 
the  world  that  graduates  people  from  uni- 
versity, or  even  from  a  secondary  system, 
and  calls  them  educated  when  they  have  only 
one  language  at  their  command,  and  a  very 
ineffectual  command  it  is  even  at  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  somehow  an  attitude 
in  this  province— and  I  blame  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  his  predecessors  for  it— that 
anybody  who  talks  about  language  instruction 
is  somehow  out  of  step  with  the  needs  of  the 
community.  For  anybody  to  listen  to  the 
comments  in  the  community,  such  as:  "Why 
should  we  learn  French;  why  should  we  learn 
another  language?"  and  to  give  any  credibility 
to  that  attitude  at  all,  simply  means  we  are 
not  living  up  to  the  responsibility  we  must 
have  as  leaders  in  the  community. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  accepted 
on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  This  bill  doesn't  solve  that 
problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  objections  have  been 
properly  expressed.  There  is  a  real  concern, 
in  my  mind,  that  if  we  make  too  huge  a  com- 
mitment to  the  study  of  many  languages  we 
are  going  to  do  real  damage  to  the  French 
program  we  have  now.  The  only  thing  that 
puts  that  aside,  as  far  as  a  fear,  is  that  the 
French  program  is  practically  useless  now 
and  we  would  be  losing  practically  nothing 
in  the  school  system  of  the  province. 

There  is  a  handful  of  students,  and  I  would 
say  many  good  teachers,  who  are  taking  ad^ 
vantage  of  language  programs  here  now.  But 
it  passes  by  the  huge  majority  of  our  young 
people.  More  and  more,  French,  and  any 
language  instruction,  is  simply  becoming  a 
dead  issue.  In  my  time— and  I  didn't  have  too 
many  regrets— we  saw  the  loss  of  Latin  as  a 
language  or  at  least  as  a  study  at  the  second- 
ary and  university  level.  Frankly,  I  haven't 
too  many  regrets  because  I  think  the  only 
formal  exam  I  failed  was  when  I  got  a  49 
in  Latin  back  in  1944.  It  was  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation. 

However,  I  would  say  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
French,  and  language  instruction  in  general, 
is  largely  going  the  same  direction.  We're 
going  to  have  a  few  programs,  15  or  20 
minutes    a    day,    about    bonjour,     Madame; 
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comment  allez-vous?  ouvriez  la  fenetre— and 
all  that  great  stuff. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Quit  showing  off. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  fact,  when  the  students  are 
talking  French,  they  can't  even  ask  to  pass 
the  salt  and  pepper,  or  say,  "Where  is  the 
washroom?"  Much  more  important  than  that, 
they  do  not  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
language  or  an  appreciation  of  the  literature. 
This  is  a  very  serious  condemnation  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  his  policies  and 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

I'm  not  for  a  moment  saying  this  bill  is 
going  to  solve  all  of  the  problems,  but  it 
would  provide  the  kind  of  thrust  and  initia- 
tive that  would  involve  the  whole  community 
and  all  the  school  boards  in  a  new  approach, 
which  I  think  is  desperately  needed  in  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  defer  to  the  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  In  the  four  minutes  left,  I 
would  like  to  join  this  debate.  I  have  to  say 
I  have  been  appalled  by  the  kind  of  attitude 
taken  by  the  members  opposite  and  by  the 
critic  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Without  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  spirit  of  this  bill,  they 
have  condemned  the  whole  multicultural 
program. 

It  is  very  easy  to  speak  about  multi- 
culturalism.  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  about 
love  for  culture.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
very  well  that  unless  you  teach  the  languages 
to  the  children  in  the  schools,  you  destroy 
multiculturalism  and  you  go  towards  a  society 
which  will  assimilate  ethnic  groups.  The 
government  is  taking  today  that  responsibility. 
I  see  the  troops  grouping  there  in  order  to 
block  this  bill  as  well  as  the  other  bills  and 
making  a  mockery  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  substantial  reform  in  this  House. 

[5:45] 

The  member  for  Wilson  Heights  may  very 
well   smile   but  when  he   goes  back   to  his 
riding- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  won't  be  there  long  any- 
way. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —he  has  to  account  to  the 
people  who  live  in  his  riding  because  he  is 
betraying  their  expectations  by  speaking 
against  this  bill  and  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Your  bill  is  going  to  de- 
stroy it,  that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  This  bill  addresses  itself  to 
two  fundamental  problems:  One,  teaching 
the  ethnic  languages  during  the  school  hour 


as  a  part  of  the  curriculum;  and  two,  in  the 
transition  classes. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  have  it  already. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  As  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  said  in  his  introductory  remarks,  that 
will  solve  not  only  cultural  and  educational 
problems,  but  sociological  problems  as  well. 
In  those  states  in  the  United  States  of 
America  where  similar  legislation  was  passed 
10  years  ago,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Florida 
and  in  Arizona,  they  don't  have  any  more 
problems  with  the  minority  groups.  You'd 
better  get  acquainted  with  that  legislation. 

Not  only  have  the  minority  groups  been 
able  to  learn  the  English  language  without 
traumas,  but  the  rate  of  criminality  among 
the  minors,  the  juvenile  criminality  rate  has 
dropped  substantially.  Dropouts  from  the 
schools  have  reduced  dramatically  ever  since 
this  program  was  introduced. 

We  don't  think  this  is  a  very  revolutionary 
program.  I  think  it  reflects  our  society.  It 
reflects  the  many  groups  who  are  part  of 
our  society;  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
a  chance  to  the  ethnic  minorities  in  our 
society  to  get  better  integrated  in  the  Ca- 
nadian society  by  retaining  their  cultural 
language  while  at  the  same  time  learning 
English   language    and   the   English   culture. 

This  bill  makes  an  effort  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  unity  of  this  country, 
about  which  government  members  are  always 
talking  and  which  the  government  abstractly 
supports;  it  is  willing  to  boycott  any  con- 
crete attempt  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What's  wrong  with  the 
present  program? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  It  doesn't  work,  that's 
what's  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  got  one  chance  to 
do  something. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  make  an  appeal  to  all  the 
members,  regardless  of  their  political  affilia- 
tion, to  support  this  bill,  because  if  this  bill 
is  passed  all  of  us  will  benefit  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You've  stirred  up  the  back 
benches. 

Mr.  MacDonaid:  Thirty  seconds  to  go. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  first  question  to  be  de- 
cided is  second  reading  of  Bill  54.  Mr. 
Riddell  had  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  54. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 
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Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  55. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  bunch  of  hypocrites. 

Mr.  Deans:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  it 
might  be  possible  for  you  to  refer  to  an 
appropriate  committee  the  whole  matter  of 
having  bills  blocked,  systematically,  week 
after  week. 

Mr.   Eaton:    What   did  you   do   last  wek? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  systematic,  did 
you  hear  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

REMARK  WITHDRAWN 

Mr.  Williams:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Last  evening  in  the  Legislature,  I 
was  participating  in  the  debate,  and  the 
member  for  Cambridge,  who  has  now  en- 
tered the  chamber,  accused  this  member  of 
misleading  the  House.  I  consider— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  withdrawn 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  Williams:  —that  remark  to  be  un- 
parliamentary, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would 
ask  the  member  for  Cambridge  to  with- 
draw the  remark. 

Mr.  Conway:  Which  House  sat  on 
Wednesday  night? 

Mr.    Williams:    On   Tuesday   evening   last. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Speaker,  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oriole  I 
have    come    to    the    conclusion    he    had    no 
knowledge     whatsoever     about     which     he 
spoke- 
Mr.  Conway:  Nothing  new. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  —and  the  few  facts  he 
did  have  were  totally  distorted;  I  withdraw 
the  remarks  that  I  made  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  not 
accurate  that  if  a  member  wants  to  have 
something  declared  as  misleading,  he  rises 
immediately,  not  24  hours  later. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  did. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  member  for  Cambridge 
walked  out  of  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  to  think  about 
what  he  said. 


Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  exception  taken 
to  the  remark  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Cambridge  and  the  deputy  chairman  of  com- 
mittees took  the  question  as  noticed.  I  take 
it  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge.  The  hon. 
member  for  Brock. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  use 
this  occasion  to  indicate  the  order  of  business 
for  next  week.  On  Monday,  the— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  will  be  a  short  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nothing  past  Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Actually,  I  am  prepared 
to  indicate  the  order  of  business  for  the  next 
several  weeks  if  members  like. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Must  have  persuaded  the 
Treasurer  to  recant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  took  a  survey  in 
Lincoln,  that's  why  I'm  so  confident. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  that  mean  that  the  House 
leaders'  meetings  are  just  a  facade? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  they  have  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  don't  think  I  got  by 
Monday. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  Darcy  going  to  take  a  sab- 
batical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  Monday  afternoon, 
the  House,  of  course,  will  be  in  committee 
of  supply. 

On  Tuesday,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  gauge 
the  time  that  is  going  to  be  taken  up  on 
several  debates.  We  will  start  Tuesday  after- 
noon with  the  debates  on  the  report  from  the 
social  development  committee,  as  agreed.  Not 
knowing  how  long  that  debate  will  go,  per- 
haps I  can  simply  indicate  what  would  happen 
subject  to  the  completion  of  debates  at 
different  times.  If  the  debate  finishes  before 
6,  then  we  turn  to  Bills  48,  22,  and  42.  The 
reason  I  mention  that  is  if,  in  fact,  we  don't 
get  to  that  legislation  by  6,  we  can't  do  it 
in  the  evening  because  the  resources  field 
meets  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Bill  takes  his  French  lesson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  So  I  put  it  that  way,  the 
debate  on  the  report  from  social  development, 
Bills  48,  22  and  42  if  in  fact  we  were  to  turn 
to  legislation  before  6. 

The  evening  session:  When  and  if  we  get 
to  bills  at  that  particular  time  we  have  Bill 
50,  Bill  24,  and  then  if  time  permits,  we  go 
to  committee  of  the  whole,  and  do  Bills  28, 
31  and  49  and  any  of  those  bills  which  may 
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be  in  committee  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence. 

So  legislation-wise,  if  I  can  indicate  by 
notice,  Bills  48,  22,  42,  50,  24,  28,  31  and 
49. 

Wednesday,  the  standing  committee  on 
general  government  and  the  standing  re- 
sources development  committee  will  meet. 

Thursday  afternoon,  private  members' 
public  business  dealing  with  the  resolution 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe)  and  Bill  58  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  member  for  Erie  (Mr. 


Haggerty).  Thursday  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  the  budget  debate,  and  on  Friday  the 
House  will  be  in  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  understand  that  we  will  not 
proceed  with  Bill  48  next  Tuesday  evening. 
Will  we  proceed  with  Bill  22  and  Bill  42  that 
evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No.  Since  that  is  in  the 
same  policy  field  we  wouldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:56  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

( continued ) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  this  House  approves  in  general 
the  budgetary  policy  6f  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  dealing  with  the 
budget  debate. 

Mr.  Worton :  Believe  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  Worton:  I  think  we  need  a  few  prayers 
at  this  time  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Maybe  the  hon.  member  for 
Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Lane:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  was 
next,  but  I  believe  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  was  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  believe 
that  the  member  for  Carleton  East  had  ad- 
journed the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  She  had  adjourned  the  de- 
bate. I  don't  see  her  in  her  seat. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  hear  it  for  the  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  she  was  deferring  her 
position  to  the  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  those  circum- 
stances, I'll  have  to  recognize  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  Chair  see  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Worton:  No,  he  doesn't  see  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  that  does  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  asking  that  the  Chair 
call  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  asked  if  the  Chair  saw  a 
quorum.  If  not,  I'd  ask  for  a  quorum  bell. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Try  to  get  the  member  for 
Carleton  East  down  here,  will  you? 

Mr.  Speaker  called  for  the  quorum  bells. 

On  resumption: 

Mr.  MacBeth :  Give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Lane:  Before  I  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  1978  budget  and  some  matters  that  relate 
to    my    riding    and    other   parts   of   northern 
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Ontario,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  deputy 
and  the  chairmen  of  committees,  on  the  very 
good  way  you've  handled  the  business  of  this 
House  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  It  certainly  is 
not  an  easy  task.  I  sincerely  appreciate  it,  as 
do  all  the  members  of  the  House,  I'm  sure.  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  to  you  before  this  time. 

To  get  back  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Give  us  the  bad  news,  John. 

Mr.  Lane:  On  balance  I  think  the  budget  is 
a  good  common  sense  budget.  However,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  it's  very  difficult  for 
many  of  us  to  live  with  a  restraint  budget. 
We  all  have  to  cut  down  on  plans  for  things 
we  would  have  liked  to  see  happen.  This  has 
been  going  on  now  for  two  or  three  years  and, 
of  course,  in  the  not  far  distant  future  we  will 
be  able  to  have  a  budget  that  is  not  quite 
as  restrained  as  the  one  we  have  this  year. 

I  know,  in  my  riding,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
which  I  am  parliamentary  assistant,  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
we  had  many  projects  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  moved  ahead  this  year  but  we  are  not 
able  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  economy  of 
the  country  is  as  it  is  at  present.  So  I  have  to 
agree  with  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
that  on  balance  he  brought  in  a  common 
sense  budget. 

Hon  Mr.  Snow:  Say  that  again. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who  did  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  a  responsible  budget. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  can  agree,  at  least,  with  part 
of  it.  There  are  two  particular  things  that 
really  intrigued  me.  They  are  the  opportunity 
for  youth  programs  and  the  reduction  of  sales 
tax  on  the  hospitality  industry.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  many  youths  in 
the  province  and  in  my  riding  who  are 
looking  for  employment  this  year.  Also,  my 
riding,  and  other  parts  of  the  north,  are  great 
tourist  country  and  I'm  sure  this  reduction  in 
sales  tax  in  the  hospitality  industry  should 
improve  the  tourist  industry  a  great  deal.  I'd 
like  to  talk  for  a  few  moments  on  these  two 
items  of  the  budget. 

You  will  recall  the  budget  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $13  million  in  an  effort  to  create  an 
additional   13,000  jobs  over  last  year.   With 
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the  high  rate  of  unemployment  we're  now 
faced  with,  this  extra  effort  to  assist  young 
people  with  temporary  jobs,  especially  the 
Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program,  is  very 
commendable.  This  plan  reimburses  the  em- 
ployer $1.25  per  hour  for  the  extra  students 
that  he  or  she  employs  this  year  and  the 
length  of  employment  is  raised  to  25  weeks. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  students  who  were  on 
this  program  last  year  will  still  be  covered  as 
well  as  the  new  students  who  are  added  to  it. 

I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  program.  I 
would  have  thought  the  federal  government 
would  have  picked  up  this  program  in  then- 
recent  budget  and  agreed'  to  help  the  em- 
ployer with  the  payroll  if  he  or  she  hired 
someone  who  is  now  unemployed.  The  cost 
would  be  less  than  paying  that  same  person 
unemployment  insurance.  It  would  also  in- 
crease our  productivity  and  would  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  various  communities 
because  where  we  have  high  employment,  we 
usually  find  high  quality  of  life  and  a  sense 
of  well  being.  However,  I  am  sorry  to  note 
that  the  federal  budget  did  not  include  this 
kind  of  program. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  one  of  the  things 
I  was  really  pleased  with  was  the  hospitality 
industry  having  been  given  a  little  boost.  I 
would  just  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  a  speech  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes)  on 
March  31,  I  believe  it  was,  and  I  quote: 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  past 
couple  of  years  have  been  very  tough  for 
Ontario's  tourist  industry.  There  has  been 
no  growth  in  real  terms.  Costs  have  risen 
sharply  and  not  as  many  Americans  have 
been  coming  north  as  we  had  hoped. 

Fortunately,  it  looks  like  business  is  on 
the  upswing.  The  preliminary  figures  for 
January  show  that  hotel  accommodations  are 
up.  US  visits  to  Canada  are  slightly  higher. 
We  probably  hit  bottom  last  year  and  with 
some  sunshine,  good  fishing  and  not  too  many 
forest  fires,  this  is  going  to  be  a  better  year." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Sounds  like  a  weather  fore- 
cast. 

Mr.  Lane:  So  much  for  what  the  minister 
had  to  say  about  the  tourist  industry. 

However,  I  would  like  to  add  that  some  of 
the  things  I  said  when  we  debated  Bill  3, 
which  was  my  private  member's  bill  relating 
to  the  price  of  gasoline  in  small  communities- 
Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  the  one  the  Tories  voted 
down? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Yes,  what  happened  to 
that  bill? 

Mr.  Lane:  —in  the  north  will  also  relate  to 
the  success   of  the   tourist  industry.   As  you 


know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  small 
lakes  throughout  northern  Ontario;  these  lakes 
attract  most  of  our  summer  visitors  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  no  large  urban  areas 
nearby.  As  a  result,  gasoline  prices  are  rang- 
ing from  $1  upwards  and  the  tourists  are 
certainly  going  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
coming  to  these  places  in  northern  Ontario 
unless  we  can  do  something  about  the  prices 
that  are  much  higher  than  in  other  parts  of 
this  country  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  would  support  you.  Bring 
it  back  in  again.  And  get  your  colleagues  to 
support  you  this  time. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  No  way. 

Mr.  Lane:  In  any  case  it's  certainly  valid 
with  the  tourist  industry.  We  have  to  be  com- 
petitive with  other  areas  if  we  are  going  to 
attract  tourists. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  agree  with  you.  We  would  be 
delighted  to  support  you  if  you  could  get 
your  own  colleagues  to  support  you,  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  would  like  to  stray  a  little 
from  the  budget  and  speak  about  something 
that  has  been  very  close  to  my  heart  in  the 
last  few  years,  something  I  helped  to  bring 
in  to  this  House  a  few  years  ago.  That  is  the 
beef  calf  stabilization  program. 

Just  recently,  on  April  7  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  W.  Newman)  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  regarding  this  program  and,  of  course, 
the  statement  is  on  the  record  so  I  won't  read 
it  again.  However,  the  last  part  of  the  state- 
ment says:  "There  was  a  federal  beef  calf 
stabilization  plan  last  year,  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  there  will  be  a  federal  plan  in  1978. 
Ontario's  beef  calf  income  stabilization  pro- 
gram is  now  four  years  old.  It  has  proven 
extremely  successful  in  evening  out  the  in- 
come of  our  producers  and  helping  to  ensure 
a  viable  beef  industry  in  this  province." 

After  the  minister  had  made  the  statement 
I  was  able  to  ask  a  supplementary  question 
of  the  minister  in  regard  to  the  program.  I 
asked  the  minister  if  he  could  tell  us  what 
amount  of  dollars  the  Ontario  government 
had  put  into  the  program  over  the  years  and 
what  amount  of  dollars  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  put  in.  His  reply  was  that  he  could 
give  me  those  figures;  in  the  three  years,  we 
have  paid  out  $55  million  and  the  payout 
from  the  federal  program  has  been  about 
$1.4  million.  I  think  this  reflects  very  badly 
on  the  federal  government  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
our  beef  calf  producers. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Ah,  you  are  copping  out  again. 
Why  don't  you  do  your  own  thing? 
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Mr.  Lane:   I  notice  that  Mr.  Bill  Benson, 
the    second    vice-president    of    the    Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  had  something  to 
say- 
Mr.  Deans:  Fine  fellow. 
[8:15] 

Mr.  Lane:  —that  I  have  been  saying  over 
and  over  again  in  this  House:  "Beef  pro- 
ducers are  losing  patience  with  the  Canadian 
government  stalling  over  import  laws,"  says 
Bill  Benson.  "This  country's  protection  of  our 
own  beef  industry  is  the  worst  in  the  world," 
charges  Benson.  "We  need  just  as  much  pro- 
tection as  do  the  beef  producers  of  other 
nations;  and  they  already  have  it,  in  many 
cases,  at  our  expense." 

Benson  says,  "Canadian  beef  producers 
have  asked  for  beef  import  laws  for  the  past 
three  years.  Recent  studies  show  producers 
lost  $400  million  in  equity  in  the  past  four 
years.  During  the  same  time,  cheap  imported 
beef  was  allowed  to  undermine  Canadian 
markets  at  the  time  when  Canadian  producers 
were  already  being  driven  against  the  finan- 
cial wall.  Beef  prices  must  be  allowed  to 
rise  so  beef  farmers  may  recoup  some  of 
these  losses,"  he  added. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Benson,  and  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  any  subsidized  program  is 
really  a  stopgap  measure.  Supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  marketplace  is  the  real  answer 
and  the  imports,  of  course,  control  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  marketplace.  Thank 
goodness  the  marketplace  is  improving  some- 
what, but  it  still  leaves  plenty  to  be  desired. 

Our  beef  producers  had  asked  for  an  in- 
crease this  year  in  the  stabilization  program 
from  51^  cents  to  65  cents,  and  of  course, 
because  the  minister  could  not  depend  on 
anything  from  the  federal  government,  he 
was  not  able  to  do  this  with  the  restrained 
budget. 

I  am  sure  many  people  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  said  a  few  words  in  this  House 
and  didn't  talk  about  the  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier). 

Mr.  Deans:  We  talk  about  him  frequently. 

Mr.  Lane:   For  years  I  was  predicting  we 

would  have   a  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.   Kerrio:    What  have  we  accomplished 

by  it? 

Mr.  Lane:  Well,  we  got  a  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Lane:  One  of  the  things  I  was  saying 
at  the  time  was  that  many  things  that  ap- 
plied in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario  do 
not  apply  in  the  north,   and  likewise  many 


things  that  apply  in  the  north  do  not  apply 
in  the  south. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  sounds  like  an  algebraic 
equation. 

Mr.  Lane:  Some  of  the  things  desirable  in 
the  north  are  not  acceptable  in  the  south. 
Maybe  an  example  would  be  strip  develop- 
ment. This  certainly  is  not  a  desirable  thing 
in  an  urban  area,  yet  in  rural  areas  in  the 
north  a  few  nice  homes  along  township 
roads  will  cause  no  problems  because  there 
is  adequate  space  for  septic  tanks  and  there 
are  private  wells  for  water.  And  there  is  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  to  supply  these 
services. 

In  most  rural  areas  of  the  north  the  school 
bus  service,  mail  delivery,  telephone,  hydro 
and  other  required  services  already  run  past 
the  door.  So  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  many 
areas  of  northern  Ontario  having  some  devel- 
opment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  an  asset 
to  the  municipality  because  it  improves  the 
tax  base. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Darcy  will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Lane:  So  while  the  Ministry  of  North- 
ern Affairs  is  providing  many  services  to 
northern  people  that  were  not  possible  be- 
fore the  new  ministry  was  brought  in,  I 
would  hope  the  minister  would  address  him- 
self to  having  certain  pieces  of  legislation 
amended  so  there  are  different  applications 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  I  think  this 
is  a  must. 

I  am  very  aware  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  things  that  need  attention  in  the  north, 
and  the  great  amount  of  travelling  and  the 
workload  the  minister  has,  but  I  would  hope 
he  would  find  time  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  to  deal  with  some  of  these  problems 
where  we  have  to  have  a  different  applica- 
tion of  a  piece  of  legislation  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south,  because  it  just  doesn't  fit. 

It  appears  that  in  a  few  weeks  we  will 
be  voting  on  a  new  federal  Parliament.  The 
way  things  appear  now,  it  may  even  be  a 
double-header.  But  I  would  like  to  go  on 
to  say  that  while  we  at  the  provincial  level 
can  deal  with  many  matters  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  in 
some  cases  other  parts  of  Canada  and  other 
countries,  we  still  have  to  depend  on  our 
federal  government  for  many  things.  One  is, 
the  overall  economy  of  the  country. 

I  for  one  feel  a  great  deal  of  concern 
when  I  see  that  the  federal  government's 
spending  has  increased  230  per  cent  during 
the  10  years  that  our  present  Prime  Minister 
has  been  steering  the  ship,  and  that  the 
federal  civil  service  complement  has  in- 
creased by  many  thousands  during  the  same 
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time.  Yet  how  many  times  in  the  past  10 
years  have  we  been  told  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  they  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
government  spending  and  cut  back  on  staff? 
Just  the  opposite  has  happened,  and  the  facts 
will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  hear  exactly  the  same 
thing  from  your  side. 

Mr.  Lane:  Our  dollar  is  not  worth  very 
much  any  more. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Thanks  to  those  guys. 
Mr.    Kerrio:    We  know  that.    Blame  it  on 
Darcy,  he  is  not  even  here. 

Mr.  Lane:  I'd  like  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  a  leaflet  I  have  in  my  hand  entitled, 
Let's  be  Honest  about  Inflation.  I'll  be  very 
brief  on  this  quotation.  It  says,  "How  does 
inflation  occur?" 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Ask  Darcy. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  By  voting  Liberals  in  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They're  as  bad  as 
you  guys. 

Mr.  Lane:  It  goes  on:  "Only  the  federal 
government  and  the  agencies  it  has  created 
can  cause  inflation.  The  process  amounts  to 
placing  more  money  in  circulation.  It's  done 
regularly  to  finance  deficit  spending.  As  the 
federal  government  enacts  more  and  more 
costly  and  unnecessary  programs,  it  spends 
more  than  it  receives  and  borrowing  becomes 
necessary. 

"Borrowing  is  most  frequently  accomplished 
when  the  government  offers  bonds  which  are 
purchased  mainly  by  private  banks.  The 
amount  the  banks  pay  to  the  government  for 
these  bonds  is  used  to  satisfy  the  government 
indebtedness.  Many  of  these  bonds  are  resold 
to  the  Bank  of  Canada  by  the  private  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Canada  then  issues  newly 
printed  paper  money  or  issues  credit  to  pay 
for  the  bonds.  Thus,  by  government  per- 
mission, new  money  is  created,  the  money 
supply  is  increased  and  the  value  of  all 
money  is  reduced. 

"Who  causes  inflation?  It  is  impossible  to 
overemphasize  the  blunt  fact  that  only  the 
federal  government  and  the  agencies  it  has 
created  can  cause  inflation.  It's  absolutely 
wrong  to  lay  the  blame  for  inflation  on 
business,  on  labour  or  on  anyone  else.  Only 
government  can  increase  the  money  supply." 
So  much  for  that. 

I  personally  am  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  young  people  of  this  country  and 
the  great  load  that's  been  placed  on  them 
to  pay  for  all  of  their  working  years.  They 
have  to  pay  unemployment  insurance,  which 
has  been  so  poorly  handled  and  abused  that 


it  just  seems  unreal.  They  must  pay  for  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  for  retirement  income 
and  sufficient  income  tax  and  other  forms 
of  tax  to  keep  the  country  in  funds.  It's  not 
too  bad  for  us  people  of  middle  age  or  older 
because  we  only  pay  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
unemployment  insurance  and  certain  other 
taxes  for  a  portion  of  our  working  years. 
But  our  young  people  just  starting  out  are 
faced  with  a  tremendous  load. 

I  think  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
future  in  planning  and  spending  if  we're 
going  to  keep  this  country  attractive  enough 
for  our  young  people  to  believe  that  they 
and  their  children  do  indeed  have  a  promis- 
ing future  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  I 
believe,  for  example,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  developed  a  good  energy  policy 
for  Canada  30  years  ago  we  would  not  now 
be  paying  the  crazy  prices  that  we  are  for 
gasoline  and  other  forms  of  energy,  also, 
each  province  would  be  so  dependent  on  the 
other  that  we  would  not  be  concerned  about 
unity. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thirty-five  years  of  Tory 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

VISITOR 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  the  House  should 
recognize  a  visitor  sitting  under  Speaker's 
gallery  on  the  government  side,  Mr.  Keith 
Russack,  the  member  of  Parliament  from  the 
State  Parliament  of  South  Australia,  and 
welcome  him  to  our  Parliament  here  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  our 
visitors  in  the  gallery  that  we  do  have  com- 
mittees meeting  concurrently  with  the  House. 
I  wouldn't  want  them  to  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  the  only  members  who  are 
working  of  the  125  of  us  are  actually  present 
here.  They  do  have  other  responsibilities, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  remind  them  of  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  those  committees  weren't 
meeting,  this  place  would  be  crowded. 

An  hon.  member:  I've  heard  that  song 
before. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(continued) 

Mr  Van  Home:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  my  reac- 
tion to  the  budget  for  the  year  1978-79. 
I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
members  of  this  House  that  these  comments 
are  a  combination  of  my  own  personal  reac- 
tions, not  so  much  as  an  economist,  because 
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I  am  not  an  economist,  but  rather  as  the 
reactions  of  a  person  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  finance  of  the  province 
and  the  reactions  of  those  fine  burghers  of 
the  riding  of  London  North  who  have 
elected  me.  I  would  say  at  the  outset,  when 
one  hears  or  reads  comments  such  as,  and 
I  would  quote  to  you:  "I  am  disappointed 
that  the  budget  did  not  include  more  vig- 
orous measures  to  cut  back  spending"  one 
would  have  to  assume  that  the  person  who 
uttered  the  words  was  truly  concerned  about 
the  budget  or  the  finances  of  our  country  or 
our  province.  In  reading  that  quotation  how- 
ever, I  left  one  word  out,  and  I  did  this 
rather  provocatively.  I  left  out  the  word 
"federal"  before  budget  and  the  person  who 
uttered  these  words  was  the  Treasurer  of 
this  province  who  made  this  comment  in 
April  1977. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  same  reflective 
comment  could  be  made  about  him.  We  are 
disappointed  that  more  effective  measures 
were  not  taken  to  reduce  the  spending  in  this 
province.  Quite  frankly,  that  is  the  main 
factor  or  criterion  in  the  whole  problem 
package  that  faces  the  people  in  Ontario. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  government  is 
guilty,  if  one  could  use  legalistic  terms,  on 
many  charges.  The  government  has  not  shown 
any  evidence  in  this  fiscal  year,  1978-79,  of 
attempting  to  reduce  costs.  It  has  offered  a 
token  to  the  people  of  the  province— and  I 
see  that  my  fellow  Londoner,  the  member  for 
London  South  ( Mr.  Walker )  is  here  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  is  nodding  his  head  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  agrees  he  is  here. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  sleeping. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  He  is  a  proponent  of,  a 
supporter  of,  a  promoter  of  sunset  law  and  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  a  little  late  getting  on 
that  bandwagon. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I  would  suggest  that  as 
far  as  sunset  law  goes,  he  is  making  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  both  the  Treasurer  and  the 
cabinet— in  fact  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince—to heel. 

Mr.  Warner:   Not  possible. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  One  has  to  wonder  how 
long  he  could  sit  on  that  side  of  the  House 
without  coming  to  reality  and  moving  to 
more  sensible  ground  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Warner:  Put  the  Treasurer  under 
public  control. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Having  said  that  partially 
in   jest,  because  I   do  know  he  is  sincere,  I 


would  suggest  that  is  not  the  total  answer  to 
the  problems  that  we  face  in  Ontario. 

I  find  that  as  I  look  through  not  only  the 
budget,  in  all  its  complexities  and  all  its 
detail  and  all  its  charts  and  all  its  graphs  and 
all  its  numbers,  I  find  that  when  I  look  at 
another  document  called  Public  Accounts, 
Details  of  Expenditures,  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  inconsistencies  in  the  way  we  are 
approaching  our  economic  problems  at  this 
time. 

I  have  said  in  an  earlier  statement  that  it  is 
time  that  this  government,  that  all  members, 
give  serious  consideration  to  urging  that 
select  committees  be  used  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  my  opinion,  it's  an  insult 
to  the  people  of  this  province  and  a  travesty 
of  parliamentary  procedure  to  have  a  govern- 
ment that  would  allow  itself  to  sit  on  an 
average  of  only  101  days  a  year  over  the  last 
eight  years,  to  have  this  same  government 
hand  to  its  various  and  sundry  select  com- 
mittees a  handful  of  rather  mealy  tasks,  which 
in  my  opinion  could  well  have  been  accom- 
modated by  the  standing  committees  of  this 
House. 
[8:30] 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  know  what  they 
gave  Judy  LaMarsh. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  If  one  considers,  in  looking 
at  this  document— and  I  am  using  the  very 
basic  numbers  that  are  presented  in  here;  that 
is,  without  going  into  detail  and  looking  for 
accounts  that  could  cover  additional  funding 
—the  select  committees  that  are  listed  in  here, 
in  the  initial  instance,  again  without  doubling 
over  and  looking  into  other  accounts  in  which 
there  may  be  additional  funds,  the  moneys 
allotted  to  daily  expenditure  and  additional 
travelling  or  living  allowance  comes  to  $1.5 
million  in  one  year.  The  time  for  that  kind  of 
spending  has  passed,  I  would  submit,  and  all 
members  of  this  House  have  the  responsibility 
to  accept  more  duty  as  members  of  standing 
committees  and  not  of  select  committees,  and 
to  see  that  this  kind  of  spending  is  not  per- 
petuated with  impunity. 

Mr.  Warner:  Guess  the  amount  of  money 
Judy  LaMarsh  blew  over  her  budget— $1.5 
million. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  There's  another  submission 
I  would  make:  When  one  looks  through  the 
details  of  expenditure  for  one  year,  if  one 
were  to  add,  from  the  various  ministries  con- 
cerned, only  that  amount  of  money  that  is 
called  travelling,  one  would  see  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  comes  to  in  excess  of  $38.5 
million  in  one  year.  How  many  chauffeur- 
driven  limousines,  how  many  trips  that  have 
been  handled  in  a  rather  obtuse  and  obviously 
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first-class  way  and  could  have  been  handled 
in  a  less  expensive  way,  would  one  find  in 
here? 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Make  them  walk. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  document  does  not  tell  all  of 
the  details,  hut  it  does  tell  you  that  in  the 
course  of  one  fiscal  year  $38.5  million  was 
allotted  to  and  spent  on  that  singular  exercise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  more  ways  than  one. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Again,  I  cannot  offer  my 
comments  with  all  of  the  background  ex- 
pertise of  an  economist,  but  rather  I  do  so 
as  an  average  member  from  an  average  riding 
in  an  average  part  of  a  better-than-average 
province  in  our  Dominion.  It  grieves  me  to 
see  that  on  the  one  hand  we  are  able  to  bring 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  their  collective  and 
respective  knees  on  an  issue  such  as  Ontario 
health  insurance  premiums,  and  at  the  same 
time  ignore,  again  with  impunity,  these 
rather  frivolous  spendings  that  our  province 
has  perpetuated  over  the  last  one,  two  or 
three  decades. 

I  suggested  yesterday,  at  the  tag-end  of 
the  committee  meeting  on  the  problem  of 
OHIP,  that  the  Treasurer,  who  tried  to 
make  a  point  on  his  lack  of  concern  about 
the  whole  public  reaction  to  OHIP,  was 
really  not  being  fair  with  the  committee,  be- 
cause his  reference  to  the  rather  small  number 
of  letters  that  he  had  received  in  complaint 
of  this  issue  was  not  necessarily  a  reflection 
on  that  issue  but  perhaps  just  as  much  ft 
could  be  reflected  as  the  public's  submissive 
silence  to  this  whole  government  process  of 
arguing  and  fighting  and  crying  and  bleeding 
over  the  demands  that  are  put  on  the  public 
purse. 

I  would  suggest,  that  in  all  sincerity,  if  the 
government  was  really  sensitive  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  person  on  the  street  right  now,  it 
would  have  to  say,  "Perhaps  we  have  erred 
in  asking  for  this  premium  increase". 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Put  it  to  the  test  next  week, 
right,  Robert? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  You  have  to  have  been 
here  on  the  evening  the  budget  was  pre- 
sented. Consider  the  fanfare,  the  lights,  all 
of  the  foofaraw  that  went  on  while  the  bud- 
get was  presented  and  sit  back  and  consider 
what  the  government  did  not  do. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  was  like  the  launching  of 
the  Titanic. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  And  it  sank. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  What  it  did  not  do  while 
it  was  presenting  its  priorities  was  list  that 
number  one  priority.  That  is,  those  specific 


areas  which  we  as  a  government  are  prepared 
to  cut.  Sure,  one  can  argue  and  if  I  were  on 
the  government  side  I'd  be  inclined  to  argue 
that  they  have  taken  this  four  per  cent  man- 
power rule  or  budgetary  manpower  rule  and 
made  cuts  and  I  could  say  if  I  were  on  the 
government  side  this  is  a  logical  area  to  argue 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  cuts. 

Let  me  submit  that  through  attrition  and 
a  bit  of  judicious  shuffling  the  government  is 
not  proving  a  point. 

I  want  to  see  where  and  how  government 
programs  have  been  cut.  I'm  speaking,  again, 
as  an  average  member,  and  I'm  speaking  on 
behalf  of  a  whole  lot  of  people  and  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  good  cross-section  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  am  saying  to  the 
government  that  they  want  to  see  where  and 
how  government  programs  have  been  cut. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  look  at  this 
document,  when  you  listen  to  all  of  die  words 
that  have  been  said,  and  when  you  analyse 
all  of  Hansard  and  everything  else  that  has 
been  presented  to  this  House,  anyone  with 
any  perception  at  all  would  sit  back  and  say, 
"They  haven't  yet  told  us  where  or  how." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  to  you  the 
time  is  here,  the  time  is  now.  The  debate 
coming  up  next  week  is  obviously  going  to 
bring  that  into  focus.  It's  going  to  crystallize 
that  issue  for  all  of  us. 

I  have  along  with  me  any  number  of  docu- 
ments I  could  make  reference  to  that  would 
indicate  the  government,  in  the  process  of  its 
day  to  day  activities,  has  been  not  only  less 
than  considerate  of  the  concerns  of  the  people 
on  the  street,  but,  in  fact,  has  been  a  little 
bit  sloppy.  To  illustrate  my  point,  let  me 
bring  only  one  example. 

During  the  estimates  of  the  Education 
ministry,  all  of  the  committee  members  who 
attended  felt  the  moneys  included  in  the 
estimates-in  other  words  the  budeet;  what 
the  government  was  telling  the  public  that  it 
had  to  spend— the  moneys  that  were  included 
as  the  province's  share  to  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation fund  were  accurately  accounted 
for.  Through  the  whole  actuarial  and  ac- 
counting process,  they  were  accurately  pro- 
vided for.  Wasn't  the  committee  that  looked 
into  and  reviewed  these  estimates  surprised? 
Wasn't  it  surprised  to  learn  some  three  or 
four  months  later  that  the  government  was, 
in  fact,  coming  back  to  ask  this  House  for 
permission  to  add  an  additional  $107  million, 
because  the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  province's  commitment,  in  fact, 
was  underestimated? 

Further  to  that,  and  after  all  the  debate 
that  went  on  in  the  middle  of  December 
about    that    particular    amount,    wasn't    that 
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committee  surprised  again,  wasn't  the  minister 
surprised  again,  when  the  amount  of  $102 
million  more  appeared  through  the  publication 
called  Ontario  Finance  which  comes  out 
quarterly?  Wasn't  the  minister  surprised  and 
dismayed  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  this 
additional  fund  wasn't  just  a  duplication  of 
what  we  saw  back  in  November  but  was 
another  $102  million?  Now,  we  find  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  again 
through  the  actuarial  and  accounting  process, 
the  government  has  found  itself  falling  short 
by  the  tune  of  $210  million. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They've  been  short  since 
1970. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  In  the  ensuing  debate 
which  took  place  on  March  14,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member 
asked  questions  not  only  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells)  but  also  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  province.  We  asked  very 
pointedly  about  those  two  amounts  of  money. 
I  would  ask  anyone,  either  in  the  House  or  in 
the  galleries,  can  you  imagine  falling  short 
$102  million  in  one  fiscal  year  and  then  a  very 
few  months  later  finding  yourself  short  again 
$107  million  plus?  Add  the  two  together  and 
you've  got  $210  million.  When  you  get  down 
to  asking  those  people,  the  Treasurer,  who 
had  difficulty  answering  the  question,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  had  difficulty 
answering  the  question,  who  and  why  and 
how  these  amounts  were  short  you  get  the 
reply  that  not  only  was  that  the  shortfall  but, 
in  addition,  and  I'm  quoting  from  Hansard 
page  14,  March  14,  there  was  an  additional 
$36,913,700  that  was  added  to  that  same 
account  through  Management  Board  orders. 
Add  it  up.  It  comes  very,  very  close  to  $250 
million  in  one  account,  in  one  ministry,  in 
one  year  and  that's  too  far  off  the  mark. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
those  members  present,  and  to  all  who  may 
in  some  future  day  take  the  time  to  listen  to 
or  read  the  record  which  I  am  presenting 
tonight,  that  for  any  one  account  in  any  one 
ministry  to  be  short  almost  one  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  is  proof  positive  the  Treasurer 
of  this  province  has  lost  his  touch.  He's  lost 
sight  of  his  responsibility.  And  the  province, 
and  the  members  of  both  parties  in  opposition, 
have  every  right  to  look  at  the  Ontario  bud- 
get for  the  year  1978-79  and  say:  "Mr.  Trea- 
surer, members  of  the  cabinet,  members  of  the 
government,  please  reconsider.  Please  look  at 
the  people  who  are  asking  of  our  province 
the  things  you  are  asking  of  our  province,  of 
the  people  who  are  paying  the  bills,  please 
consider  your  responsibility  as  a  government 
and  look  at  every  dollar  that  is  spent  and 
beyond  that,  take  a  look  at  this  area—" 


[8:45] 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  anyone  over  there  listening? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  "—in  which  you  are  hoping 
to  raise  funds— OHIP,  37.5  per  cent— and  ask 
yourself  in  all  seriousness,  in  all  honesty  to 
yourself  and  to  those  people  in  your  ridings, 
can  you  sit  there  as  a  government  and  say: 
'Yes,  we  have  missed  the  mark  in  this  area/— 
the  superannuation  fund  or  whatever  it  might 
be;  it  could  be  anything— 'We  have  missed 
the  mark  there  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion,  but 
by  jingles  we  are  going  to  go  at  the  other 
side.  We  are  going  to  go  and  attack  and  set 
our  stakes  firmly  in  the  ground  on  that  issue 
and  get  that  $271  million  through  OHIP 
premiums'?"  That,  I  submit  to  you,  is  total 
and  absolute  hypocrisy. 

Earlier— and  very  likely,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  am  about  to  con- 
clude my  few  remarks— I  submitted  to  you 
that  the  member  for  London  South  has  been 
a  supporter  and  proponent  of  sunset  and  I  am 
not  quarrelling  with  that.  The  Lord  himself 
created  sunset  and  at  the  risk  of  putting  that 
very  supreme  person  and  the  member  for 
London  South  in  the  same  basket,  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
needs  sunset. 

However,  there  is  another  proposal  that  I 
am  happy  to  have  presented  to  the  House 
which  I  feel  is  more  important.  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  very  briefly  to  private 
member's  Bill  125,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Disclosure  of  Information  relating  to  the  Cost 
of  Government  Programs.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  this  government,  or  any 
government  for  that  matter,  can  willy-nilly 
bring  in,  to  have  passed  and  become  effective, 
programs  that  cost  any  number  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  without  any 
form  of  prior  accountability. 

The  purpose  of  making  reference  to  Bill 
125  is  to  submit  to  you  that  for  manv  years 
the  (government  has  missed  the  mark.  Any 
government  that  brings  in  legislation  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  funds  has  to  be 
able  to  indicate,  not  only  to  other  members 
in  government,  opposition  or  otherwise,  but 
also  to  the  public— again  the  public  that  is 
paying  the  bill— on  what  information  and 
what  decisions  they  are  planning  their  pro- 
grams. This  bill  would  require  that  estimated 
total  cost  of  any  program  be  disclosed  and 
also  provides  that  an  additional  scrutiny  of 
program  operations  be  provided;  if  a  pro- 
gram exceeds  what  the  government  indicated; 
it  would  cost,  there  would  be  action  taken 
to  stop  that  excessive  spending. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  would  you  do  with 
Darcy? 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  He  would  be  part  of  the 
program  wherein  people  would  ibe  super- 
annuated. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
a  very  brief  recap.  I  am  concerned  when  I 
see  a  government  that  does  not  indicate  in 
these  trying  times  exactly  where  it  is  going 
to  cut  spending.  I  am  concerned  at  the  same 
time  to  see  when  one  looks  through  the 
public  accounts  this  past  year  that  no  spe- 
cific items  are  cut  from  that.  I  am  con- 
cerned when  I  see  a  government  that  says 
it  will  support  sunset  legislation  but  hasn't 
got  the  foresight  to  bring  in  anything  else 
that  would  put  some  kind  of  rein  or  harness 
on   any   new  programs   that  might  come  in. 

I  am  concerned  beyond  that  to  see  that 
a  government,  after  spending  almost  three 
and  a  half  decades  in  its  seat  of  power,  has 
become  so  sleepy  and  has  become  so  tunnel- 
visioned  that  it  cannot  see  where  it  is  falling 
short.  I  use  the  teachers'  superannuation 
fund  again  as  the  example  which  has  a  debt 
of  almost  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
because  of  its  sloppy  approach  between  the 
years  1970  and  1975.  The  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  going  pay  interest 
on  this  debt  and  are  going  to  pay  principal 
on  this  debt  well  on  into  1990.  I  don't  care 
what  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  says 
about  balancing  the  budget,  he's  not  going 
to  get  there  unless  he  cleans  up  his  act. 
Isn't  it  a  great  reflection  that  he  isn't  here 
tonight  even  to  listen  to  these  few  lucid 
comments  about  his  act.  He  should  be  here 
and  shame  on  him  for  not  being  here. 

Mr.    Gregory:    Why?   What's   going  on? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  make  these  few  remarks  and 
to  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  those  average, 
concerned  people  from  my  riding,  and  on 
behalf  of  myself,  an  average  and  concerned 
member. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say 
my  words  of  congratulation  to  you  on  your 
appointment  as  Deputy  Speaker  in  this 
House,  and  to  the  hon.  member  for  Lake 
Nipigon  (Mr.  Stokes)  as  Speaker.  I  must  go 
on  to  say  that  both  of  you  are  discharging 
those  responsibilities  with  real  ability.  Some- 
times I  wonder  at  the  skill  you  do  possess 
and  show  in  handling  the  sometimes  ob- 
streperous and  rather  unruly  members  of 
this  Legislature;  some  of  them  but  not  all 
of  course. 

Mr.  Van  Home:   All  from  the  Tory  side. 


Mr.  Young:  No,  there  are  some  on  this 
side  of  the  House  too  as  well  as  on  the 
Tory  side. 

Having  said  my  words  of  congratulations, 
I  want  to  spend  some  time  tonight,  and 
perhaps  a  little  longer  time  than  I  ordinarily 
spend  at  this  job,  in  setting  the  government 
right  on  this  matter  of  the  budget  it  brought 
down  recently.  I  am  concerned  that  it  is 
going  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  am  hoping 
tonight  that  I  can  persuade  the  government 
of  the  error  of  its  ways  and  convince  it 
that  it  ought  to  go  in  a  little  different  direc- 
tion than  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heading. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  budget  these  words 
from  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough).  He 
says:  "A  concerted  national  effort  to  break 
the  cost  and  wage  spiral  reflected  in  the 
anti-inflation  program,  coupled  with  general 
recognition  of  the  need  to  restore  a  balance 
to  our  economy,  has  brought  forth  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  limit  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment and  reduce  its  involvement  in  the 
economy." 

One  of  the  Treasurer's  speeches  goes  on 
to  say:  "First,  there  was  an  obvious  need 
to  restrain  government  spending.  Second, 
there  was  a  need  to  reduce  the  government's 
cash  requirements.  That's  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  controlling  spending,  but  the  two 
objectives,  of  course,  are  closely  interrelated. 
These  first  two  objectives,  if  they  were 
achieved,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
achieve  the  third  objective,  which  was  to 
shift  certain  resources  from  the  public  sector 
to  the  private  sector  as  a  means  of  gener- 
ating employment  and  economic  growth." 

Since  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  is  here  tonight, 
I  will  also  quote  words  which  he  used  not 
long  ago  at  the  Hamilton  Traffic  Club.  I 
always  read  the  minister's  speeches  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  so  I  quote  them  back 
to  him  tonight— just  one  small  section  of  that 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  glad  somebody  does, 
Fred. 

Mr.  Young:  Good. 

He  says,  "One  of  the  major  encumbrances 
to  the  economic  wellbeing  of  this  province 
we  have  identified— it's  too  much  government 
interference  in  the  private  sector;  too  many 
regulations  and  restrictions  that  serve  only  to 
strangle  industrial  expansion  and  hinder  effi- 
cient business  operation  in  this  province."  The 
Hon.  James  Snow,  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can  understand  you 
reading  it,  Fred,  but  I  can't  understand  you 
repeating  it. 
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Mr.  Young:  I  want  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  these  statements  of  the  two 
ministers,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  pointing  in  a  direction  which  is  spelling  a 
bit  of  trouble  for  the  future  in  this  province 
and  in  Canada. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask,  first  of  all,  is 
why  have  we  had  intervention  by  government 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy? 
Secondly,  why  was  it  that  more  resources 
have  been  transferred  to  the  public  sector 
from  the  private  over  the  past  half  century 
or  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  a  lot  of 
socialists  around. 

Mr.  Young:  The  minister  has  a  word  to  say 
here,  but  let's  remember  that  this  govern- 
ment had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  those  trans- 
fers and  that  interference.  It's  been  in  power 
here  now  these  almost  four  decades,  and  the 
things  that  they  are  now  saying  are  wrong 
are  the  very  things  that  they  themselves  have 
brought  about.  In  other  words,  what  they're 
doing  now  is  fighting  themselves  and  their 
past  record.  Let's  remember  that,  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  called  shadow-boxing. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  shadow-boxing;  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

We  all  remember  how,  in  the  old  days, 
the  king  and  the  aristocracy  corralled  the 
wealth  that  was  produced  by  the  people 
through  the  primitive  methods  of  production 
of  the  day.  Then  a  couple  of  centuries  ago 
we  got  the  beginning  of  steam  power  and 
that  revolutionized  the  whole  productive 
process.  Along  with  that  came  the  beginnings 
of  this  thing  we  call  democracy.  The  Tories 
and  the  Liberals  in  those  days  fighting  each 
other  in  a  genuine  scrap,  brought  the  begin- 
nings of  democracy  under  terrific  pressure, 
backing  into  it  rather  than  believing  in  it. 

But  along  with  that  democratic  idea  came 
the  radical  idea  that  the  people  producing 
the  wealth  also  mattered,  as  well  as  the  king 
and  the  aristocrats  and  those  who  owned  the 
productive  processes.  As  a  matter  of  right— 
and  I  underline  that— some  of  the  wealth 
should  go  to  make  life  better  for  them  and 
to  make  better  living  conditions  in  their  com- 
munity. 

Of  course,  those  in  the  seats  of  power 
fought  back  desperately.  So  you  had  the 
revolts,  the  desperate  strikes,  the  revolutions 
of  the  times,  people  starving  and  yet  willing 
to  starve  in  order  to  establish  something 
better.  You  had  the  co-operators  building 
their  co-operatives;  you  had  the  labour  move- 
ments and  then  the  labour  unions;  the  socialist 
movements  and  the  socialist  parties.  The 
governments  gradually  began  to  provide  some 


of  the  things  which  private  enterprise  could 
not  and  would  not  provide  so  they  moved  in; 
even  the  old  party  governments  had  to  do 
this. 

Let's  remember  also  that  the  things  they 
began  to  provide  were  things  without  which 
the  private  enterprise  system  could  not  oper- 
ate efficiently.  I  just  bring  one  or  two  illus- 
trations to  bear. 

[9:00] 

One  was  the  road  system,  which  even  in 
this  province  a  century  ago  was  maintained 
by  the  landowner  through  whose  property 
the  road  ran;  toll  gates  which  took  tolls  from 
the  people  who  travelled  over  that  road 
system.  We  found  that  was  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility; and  the  minister  knows  the  history 
there,  he  knows  that  the  time  came  when  we 
just  could  not  tolerate  that  system  of  private 
enterprise  in  roads.  Governments  had  to  inter- 
vene and  governments  began  to  take  over 
the  road  system  to  transfer  that  property 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector  and  to 
operate  the  road  system.  The  minister  is 
doing  that.  A  man  who  believes  so  completely 
in  private  enterprise  is  operating  one  of  the 
demonstratively  successful  public  enterprises 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  Private  enterprise  could  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Young:  He's  doing  it  and  doing  it  well, 
and  he  can  take  a  bow  for  that. 

Mr.  Warner:   He's  a  pseudo-socialist. 

Mr.  Young:  When  I  think  of  education, 
there  was  a  time  when  all  education  was 
provided  by  the  private  schools,  but  only  the 
children  of  the  rich  could  get  the  education. 
Even  the  business  community  realized  that  it 
was  going  to  have  efficiency  in  the  workplace, 
it  had  to  train  people  more  efficiently.  A 
public  education  system  gradually  emerged, 
not  only  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  but 
also  the  training  of  technicians  in  the  tech- 
nical trades  and  all  the  rest.  That  became  a 
public  sector  and  the  resources  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  private  to  the  public  sector  in 
order  to  achieve  those  goals. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  plenty  of  things 
that  today  we  take  for  granted;  like  garbage 
collection,  which  was  first  the  prerogative  of 
the  private  sector  and  then  taken  over  by  the 
public,  or  water  supplies,  libraries,  parks- 
name  them;  they  are  all  there.  We  take  them 
for  granted  today  as  part  of  the  public  sector 
because  the  government  had  to  intervene  to 
make  these  services  effective  for  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  They've  been  socialists  for 
years  and  they  didn't  know  it. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  No,  they  didn't  They  did  it 
but  they  didn't  have  to.  They  did  it  in 
Britain  and  they're  all  down  the  drain  and 
the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Have  you  ever  been  there? 
Do    you   know   anything   about   Britain? 

Mr.  Young:   Along  with  that  came  regula- 
tion of  conduct. 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Tories  ruined  it  after  the 
war. 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  wisdom  coming  from 
the  far  right.  But  let's  go  on. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  guys  go  over 
there?  You  already  have  socialism  over  there. 

Mr.  Young:  Even  these  minimum  inter- 
ventions on  the  part  of  government,  regula- 
tion and  transfer  of  private  matters  to  the 
public  sector,  were  not  enough  to  make  that 
private  sector  efficient.  We  saw  breakdown 
after  breakdown,  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment, often  rescued  by  war. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  would  share  the  poverty. 
That's  what  you  would  do. 

Mr.  Young:  My  memory  goes  back  to  that 
last  major  depression.  That's  a  thing  that  most 
of  the  people  in  this  House  don't  remember 
because  they  were  a  little  bit  too  young,  but 
some  of  us  do,  some  of  the  older  ones.  In 
1929,  when  the  private  sector  had  almost  full 
control,  it  broke  down.  A  million  unemployed. 
Since  that  time  what  happened  was  a  very 
simple  thing,  I  have  heard  it  described  and  I 
pass  it  on  to  members. 

The  hive  was  filled  with  honey  and  the 
bees  were  fired.  The  bees  were  left  out  in  the 
cold  while  the  few  inside,  the  drones,  the 
queens  and  whatnot,  ate  away  at  the  honey 
until  it  was  gone.  Then  we  saw  a  change.  I 
remember  those  years  very  vividly.  Two  or 
three  things  stick  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  When  you  guys  run  things  we'll 
all  be  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Young:  At  that  time— the  member 
doesn't  remember  it— Eaton's  was  making  a 
parking  lot  in  the  uptown  store. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Down  with  Eaton's. 

Mr.  Young:  In  the  thirties,  I  remember  the 
kids  in  the  cold  with  the  rags,  with  the  old 
burlap  bags,  picking  up  coal  out  of  those 
cinders  which  were  put  there  preparatory  to 
paving  the  parking  lot.  I  remember  in  the 
west  seeing  the  trains  with  the  young  people 
riding  those  trains  over  those  years,  and  we 
all  remember  that  sort  of  thing  happening. 

I  remember  seeing  the  wagons  going  north 
from  the  dried  out  areas  of  the  Peace  River 


and  the  Carrot  River  country,  with  people 
desperate  and  looking  for  a  better  life, 

One  thing  that  sticks  in  my  mind  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  those  days  for  the  farmer.  Two  of  us 
took  a  couple  of  crates  of  eggs  one  day  into 
Ponoka  in  Alberta  to  sell  for  two  cents  a 
dozen.  We  got  there  and  the  merchant  said 
to  us:  "Look,  I  can  only  get  two  cents  a 
dozen  out  of  these  eggs.  If  you  want  to  leave 
them,  I  can't  pay  you  for  them  but  I  can  sell 
them  to  my  customers  at  two  cents.  It  is 
better  than  feeding  them  to  your  hogs.  Come 
back  the  next  time  you  are  in  and  pick  up  the 
cases."  We  left  them.  We  had  eggs  coming 
out  of  our  ears  because  the  hens  were  laying 
after  eating  the  grain  in  the  fields.  That  to  me 
epitomizes  what  that  system  did  and  the 
depths  to  which  it  dropped. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  that  great  radical  in 
those  days,  tried  to  get  us  out  of  it;  he  didn't 
succeed  and  the  Liberals  came  back  into 
power.  It  wasn't  until  Mr.  Hitler  brought  war 
that  we  saw  our  way  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You're  not  giving  any  of  the 
credit  to  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  at  all?  Or 
his  dog? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Or  his  crystal  ball? 

Mr.  Young:  Let  me  say  this  about  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  because  I  was  just  coming 
to  that.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  saw  that  to 
win  the  war  he  had  to  bring  massive  public 
intervention  into  the  private  enterprise  system; 
so  massive  intervention  took  place  and  massive 
public  expenditures  put  people  back  to  work. 
And  you  know,  the  money  that  couldn't  be 
found  to  put  those  million  unemployed  to 
work  suddenly  was  found  to  put  them  into 
uniform  and  to  send  them  out  into  an  occu- 
pation which  all  of  us  hope  will  never  happen 
again. 

I  remember  vividly— I  was  general  secre- 
tary of  the  YMCA  in  Halifax  at  that  time;  I 
took  on  the  job  just  after  the  war  broke- 
young  people  coming  into  that  building  who 
were  coming  out  of  the  breadline,  going  into 
uniform  and  heading  overseas.  They  said  to 
those  of  us  who  were  a  bit  older:  "Look,  my 
boys,  we  have  gone  through  these  10  years. 
We  are  going  out  now  to  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  country.  But  let  me  warn 
you,  we  are  not  coming  back  to  the  bread- 
lines. You  found  the  money  to  fight  a  war. 
You  can  bloody  well  find  it  to  keep  us  at 
work  after  this  thing  is  over."  That  was  some- 
thing; and,  fortunately,  we  found  that  money. 

An  hon.  member:  That  wasn't  what  Tru- 
deau  said,  because  he  wasn't  in  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Trudeau  was  over  in 
China. 
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Mr.  Young:  The  interesting  thing  was  that 
the  idealism  of  the  war,  the  desperate  necess- 
ity to  provide  public  funding,  the  things 
that  had  to  be  done  in  intervention  to  save 
civilization  at  that  moment  gave  a  new  point 
of  view  to  the  people  of  Canada.  We  saw 
such  things  as  unemployment  insurance, 
children's  allowances  and  a  better  pension 
system.  We  saw  health  plans  emerging,  first 
of  all  in  Saskatchewan  and  then  right  across 
this  country— not  only  hospital  and  then  medi- 
cal plans,  but  also  prevention  of  disease.  All 
this  was  built  into  a  health  plan  to  iron  out 
the  havoc  which  disease  was  wreaking  on  our 
civilization. 

We  found  food  standards  were  possible. 
We  established  a  central  banking  system. 
That  was  one  of  the  tremendous  public  inter- 
ventions in  the  very  heart  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  The  stock  markets  were  con- 
trolled so  no  longer  people  could  buy  on  a 
10  per  cent  margin;  and  that  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

We  found  that  if  the  people  on  lower  in- 
comes had  to  have  housing,  governments 
again  had  to  intervene  because  only  middle- 
and  upper-income  people  were  being  pro- 
vided by  private  enterprise  housing,  unless 
it  was  done  through  the  trickle-down  theory 
where  the  slums  were  turned  into  multiple 
dwellings  for  the  poor  people. 

We  found  safer  cars  were  necessary;  and 
so  what  the  minister  is  now  engaged  in,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  is  seeing  to  it  that 
safer  cars  are  built,  we  had  to  intervene  and 
make  regulations  saying  that  the  motor-car 
industry  had  to  do  certain  things  to  make 
the  motor  car  safer. 

We  looked  at  environment  and  found  how 
it  was  being  polluted  by  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  we  began  to  bring  regula- 
tions there. 

All  these  things  were  done,  and  we  found 
a  larger  and  larger  section  of  the  gross 
national  product  being  diverted  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  public  sector.  We  also 
found  ourselves  making  more  and  more 
regulations,  more  and  more  legislation  to  curb 
the  power  of  those  who  up  to  this  time  had 
reigned  supreme  in  the  private  enterprise 
sector. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  socialism. 

Mr.  Young:  And  again,  except  for  places 
like  Saskatchewan  and— 

Mr.  Gregory:  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Young:  —countries  around  the  world 
where  leadership  was  given,  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Parties  did  bring  these  changes, 
let's  give  them  credit  for  that.  But  they  came 
in    bursts    and    spurts.    Just    before  elections 


promises  were  made.  The  voters  took  the 
thing  seriously.  The  old  parties  took  the 
credit  for  all  these  advances— they  called  them 
advances  in  those  days,  even  though  now 
they're  saying  we've  got  to  pull  away  from 
them.  They  called  them  advances;  they  took 
the  credit;  they  got  the  votes;  they  returned 
to  power;  and  they  carried  on. 

During  those  years  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct was  growing  rather  rapidly.  Those  at 
the  top  of  the  heap  could  maintain  their 
position  and  so  they  didn't  object  very  much 
when  the  governments  ploughed  more  and 
more  of  the  gross  national  product  into 
measures  which  benefited  the  common  man. 
Public  regulation  of  resources  used  for 
public  purposes  kept  the  system  working. 

There  was  some  rough  planning  for  full 
employment.  It  wasn't  perfect.  There  was  a 
better  educated  and  trained  work  force.  Too 
many  had  to  be  brought  in  from  outside,  of 
course,  because  we  didn't  train  enough  tech- 
nicians, but  we  had  an  immigration  policy 
that  brought  those  people  in.  We  had  a 
healthier  people  and  that  evened  out  the 
boom  and  the  bust  cycles  and  reduced  the 
injustices  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  do  you  mean  by  "we" 
had  an  immigration  policy? 

Mr.  Young:  Why  then  did  this  interven- 
tion by  government  take  place?  And  why 
the  greater  use  by  government  of  national 
and  provincial  resources?  The  reasons  might 
be  outlined  this  way. 

Number  one,  private  enterprise  alone  could 
not  produce  a  constant  and  an  adequate  flow 
of  wealth.  It  was  constantly  breaking  down 
and  it  was  breaking  down  long  before  there 
was  government  interference.  Today  we  hear 
so  much  about  government  interfering  with 
private  enterprise  and  this  causes  a  break- 
down. The  breakdowns  were  there  long 
before  this  kind  of  intervention  took  place. 

In  the  second  place,  private  enterprise 
alone  couldn't  distribute  the  wealth  it  did 
produce  in  any  kind  of  an  equitable  fashion. 
And  third,  private  enterprise  alone  could  not 
provide  employment  to  the  people  wanting  to 
work  except  in  a  wartime  situation. 

Because  of  these  and  other  reasons— the 
vivid  memories  of  1929  and  the  war  years- 
people  forced  their  governments  to  intervene 
in  the  system,  to  regulate  excesses  and  to 
divert  through  the  tax  system  and  other 
methods  a  large  portion  of  the  resources  of 
society  for  social  purposes.  That's  why  this 
intervention  and  this  transfer,  so  that  society 
as  a  whole  and  not  just  an  economic  aristoc- 
racy reaped  increasing  benefits  from  increas- 
ing production. 
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Changes  came  after  incredible  human 
suffering;  and  we  saw  more  and  more  of 
that  suffering  because  of  injustice.  Those 
changes  also  came  through  massive  human 
struggle  in  the  economic  and  the  political 
field,  not  entirely  by  parties  such  as  my  own 
but  by  concerned  citizens  in  all  parties  who 
really  saw  what  was  happening  and  saw  what 
was  needed  and  began  to  think  that  these 
changes  must  come. 

If  these  changes  had  not  come,  if  we  had 
not  moved  with  the  times,  governments 
certainly  would  have  been  booted  out  as  they 
were  in  some  places.  But  governments  gen- 
erally gave  just  enough  so  they  could  main- 
tain their  power  and  prevent  more  radical 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  people  concerned. 

While  this  was  happening,  something  else 
was  going  on.  While  the  floor  was  being  put 
under  the  lower  income  groups  through 
minimum  wages,  unemployment  insurance, 
welfare,  pensions,  health  services  and  this 
sort  of  thing,  the  real  difference  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  widened  during  those  years. 
Because  of  our  increase  in  gross  national 
product  we  were  able  to  put  that  floor  in 
there,  but  those  at  the  upper  level  were  able 
to  maintain  their  position  and  increase  it. 

I  have,  for  example,  these  figures:  In  1951 
the  upper  20  per  cent  of  the  population— of 
the  highest  incomes— got  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  income.  At  the  same  time,  in  1951,  the 
lowest  20  per  cent  got  3.2  per  cent  in  contrast 
to  the  45  per  cent  of  the  upper  20.  By  1971, 
20  years  later,  the  upper  group,  the  upper 
20  per  cent,  had  increased  its  45  per  cent 
to  49.2  per  cent  and  the  lowest  20  per  cent 
had  dropped  3.2  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  of 
income. 

[9:15] 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  year  was  that? 
Mr.  Young:  That  was  1971. 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  obscene. 

Mr.  Young:  And  the  gap  has  widened  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  a  percentage  of  a  much 
bigger  pie.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  convince  us 
of  this  class  struggle  at  this  stage.  I  think 
the  classes  have  changed. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  figures  just  came  out. 
That's  Trudeau's  just  society. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  how  it  is.  The  problem 
is  the  redistribution  of  income  has  been  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  I'm  going  on  to  talk  about  that 


Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is  a  very  different  one 
now. 

Mr.  Young:  The  unemployed  worker  got 
welfare.  It  was  out  there  for  everybody  to 
see.  But  business  got  fast  tax  writeoffs  to  buy 
new  equipment,  forgivable  loans  which  were 
really  gifts,  tax  deferrals  never  to  be  repaid 
and  other  assistance  in  a  multitude  of  forms 
but  generally  hidden  in  the  tax  structure  so 
that  the  general  public  was  not  even  aware 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mrs.  McDougald  just  inherited 
$250  million. 

Mr.  Young:  Capital  gains,  for  example, 
were  not  taxed  until  very  recently.  Now 
they're  only  taxed  by  50  per  cent.  More 
than  that,  dividends  this  year  are  only  being 
taxed  50  per  cent  and  the  first  $1,000  of 
dividends  are  free  of  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  dividends  are  you  col- 
lecting? You  are  the  downtrodden  class. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Only  social  dividends. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  one  of  Morton  Shul- 
man's  socialists. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  will  write  the  farm  off 
for    the    member    for    Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Young:  No  matter  what  dividends  any 
of  us  may  collect,  I'm  saying  it's  wrong  to 
have  a  tax  structure  of  that  kind  when  the 
person  who  doesn't  get  dividends  or  the 
person  on  a  low  income  gets  no  advantage 
of  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  disgusting. 

Mr.  Young:  The  other  day  in  the  Toronto 
Star,  which  is  a  reputable  Liberal  paper,  I 
understand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Young:  —Richard  Gwyn  pointed  out 
that  even  with  unemployment  insurance, 
which  is  there  and  which  is  now  being  very 
heavily  criticized  by  the  well-to-do,  the  man 
on  an  $8,000  income  pays  a  yearly  premium 
of  $120  and  gets  $103  a  week  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance  pay.  The  man  with  $50,000, 
if  he's  fired  and  loses  his  job,  with  the  ar- 
rangement there  is  within  the  tax  structure, 
instead  of  paying  $120  which  the  $8,000  man 
pays,  pays  a  total  of  $90  a  year  and  gets 
$160  a  week  instead  of  the  $103  the  $8,000 
man  gets. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  great  system. 

Mr.  Young:  In  other  words,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  is  geared  so  that 
the  well-to-do  are  the  people  who  gain.  This 
process  is  going  on.  George  Bain  put  it  in 
an  interesting  way  in  the  Toronto  Star. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  am  glad  you  are  here, 
Elie.  This  was  going  to  be  a  real  drag  tonight. 
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Mr.  Martel:  We  know  how  to  look  after 
ourselves.  We  scratch  our  backs. 

Mr.  Young:  He  was  commenting  on  the 
presentations  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  says:  "These  can  be  counted 
upon  to  be  sprinkled  heavily  with  dire 
warnings  against  government  action  that 
would  shake  the  confidence  of  business.  The 
confidence  of  Canadian  business  is  constantly 
in  a  gelatinous  state  and  beefs  about  the 
spoonfeeding  of  various  groups,  including  the 
young,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  the  other- 
wise indigent,  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the 
blind  and  other  notorious  feeders  at  the 
public  trough.  Naturally,  transfer  payments, 
things  like  family  allowances,  old  age  and 
other  pensions,  unemployment  insurance  and 
the  extent  it  is  underwritten  by  the  public 
purse,  plainly  have  to  be  looked  at  with 
pretty  cold  eyes.  They  will  undercut  the 
initiative,  the  Christian  virtues  and  all  these 
other  things  which  the  chamber  holds  in 
such  high  esteem. 

"Curiously,  this  is  not  so  with  very  many 
other  programs.  Far  from  causing  a  debil- 
itating, unhealthy  growth  of  expenditures 
they  are  incentives.  Just  last  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce  brought  into  Toronto  a  new 
service."  This  was  a  few  years  ago.  "It  looks 
like  a  useful  one  that  has  proved  so  in 
several  other  centres.  It  is  called  counselling 
assistance  to  small  enterprise." 

Then  he  went  on  to  name  all  the  in- 
centives which  are  offered  to  business,  par- 
ticularly large  business,  in  Canada,  and  he 
said:  "It  is  part  of  what  underlies  my  faith 
in  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
its  members  remain  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  face,  elsewhere,  of  what 
would  be  called,  not  least  by  them,  molly- 
coddling; and  so  they  call  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  molly-coddling.  If  it's  tax 
incentives,  if  it's  all  these  other  things,  then 
it's  something  different  again. 

This  process  has  been  going  on  under- 
cover for  a  long  time.  Along  with  it  came 
the  other  thing,  the  building  of  monopolies 
and  then  of  cartels,  international  combines; 
where  there's  collusion  in  the  setting  of 
prices  inside  the  country,  the  oil  cartel;  and 
territorial  divisions.  Just  the  other  night  on 
television  we  had  the  story  of  the  sugar 
agreement  here  in  Canada  where  territories 
are  divided  up  by  the  various  companies  so 
they  don't  compete  with  each  other  in  prices. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  sugar  is  eight  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  like  the  trade  unions. 
What's  the  matter  with  that? 


Mr.  Ziemba:   Oh,  go  back  to  Niagara. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  think  that's  fair. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  go  under 
Niagara? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Where  would  you  guys  go  if 
you  left  this  country? 

Mr.  Ziemba:   I  can  tell  you  where  to  go. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  pack  your 
little  bag  and  go? 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  will  take  up  a  collection. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Under  a  socialist-inspired 
economy. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Oh,  you  are  all  hanging  in 
here. 

Mr.   Warner:   Only  to  improve  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  Can  we  have 
some  order  in  the  chamber  and  allow  the 
member  to  continue? 

Mr.  Young:  As  a  result  of  this,  we  found  a 
situation  in  1961  where  15  per  cent  of  prov- 
incial revenues  came  from  individual  taxes 
and  25  per  cent  from  corporate  taxes.  In  1978, 
we  are  getting  11  per  cent  from  corporate 
taxes  and  48  per  cent  from  individual  taxes,  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  situation.  In  another 
speech  which  I  would  like  to  quote- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  see  many  of  them  going 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  to  refrain  from  further  inter- 
jections? 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  him  to  shut  up. 

Mr.  Young:  The  member  for  Niagara  Falls, 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  The  member  for  Niagara  Falls 

made  his  point. 

Mr.  Young:  The  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
has  no  recollection  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
some  of  us  have  seen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  done  more  work  by 
mistake  than  you  have  done  on  purpose. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Your  being  here  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Young:  Over  the  years,  as  a  result  of 
these  changes  which  I  have  mentioned  on  the 
part  of  government,  while  the  gross  national 
product  grew  through  the  tax  structure  and 
other  devices,  the  incomes  of  the  upper  in- 
come groups  were  able  to  be  maintained.  But 
we  came  to  certain  problems  and  what  the 
Treasurer  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  was 
this:  "Structural  changes  in  the  economy  and 
in  the  practices  of  our  government  otherwise 
have  to  come.  Otherwise,  the  untenable  wage 
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price-profit    spiral    that    plagued   us   in    the 
three  years  before  controls  will  return." 

Now  that's  a  very  interesting  statement 
because  the  minister  was  exactly  opposite  in 
his  listing  of  what  it  should  have  been.  I  want 
to  quote  from  Hansard,  March  1972,  when 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick),  brought  before  this  House  a  report 
of  the  Wharton  business  school  journal  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  generally  accepted 
as  having  a  reputation  for  being  fundamen- 
tally sound.  This  was  part  of  the  economic 
report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  that  time  one  by  the  name  of  Nixon- 
Mr.  Warner:  Oh  yes,  the  crook. 
Mr.  Young:  —transmitted  to  Congress  in 
February  1971:  "Four  Serious  Causes  of  In- 
flation of  the  Sixties." 

An  hon.  member:  Even  trickier,  he's  still 
here. 

Mr.  Young:  First  of  all— and  this  we  heard 
tonight  from  two  of  the  members— first  of  all, 
is  the  increase  in  the  money  supply;  secondly, 
return  on  shareholders'  investments,  the 
profits;  thirdly,  consumer  prices;  and  fourthly, 
hourly  earnings.  They  come  in  that  order. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  inflation  we 
had  in  the  1960s,  which  of  course  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  inflation  following  1970. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Five  per  cent  inflation  in  1968. 
Mr.  Young:  Well,  what  we  have  is  this. 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  out  of  your  school. 

Mr.  Young:  In  our  own  inflationary  cycle, 
which  is  much  bigger  of  course,  prices  were 
already  rapidly  on  the  way  up  by  1970.  From 
1968  to  1975,  when  price  controls— wage  con- 
trol, really— came  in  effect,  we  had  seen  a  rise 
from  88.5  consumer  price  index  to  132.4.  In 
other  words,  during  that  period,  the  index 
went  up  from  88.5  to  132.4. 

The  same  process  was  going  on,  as  outlined 
by  my  colleague,  and  by  the  Nixon  report  in 
the  United  States.  From  1974  to  1974  wages 
went  up  by  69  per  cent;  profits  when  up  by 
137  per  cent;  and  interest  on  investments 
went  up  by  111  per  cent.  In  1974,  with  oil 
quadrupling  in  price,  profits  again  skyrocketed 
and  wages  began  to  try  to  catch  up.  So  we 
got  price  and  wage  controls,  after,  let  me  say, 
profits  had  gone  up  137  per  cent.  Wages 
were  struggling  to  catch  up,  and  that's  when 
the  government  in  Ottawa  imposed  the  con- 
trols on  wages. 

Then  the  screaming  started.  Screaming 
which  some  of  us  in  this  House  had  pointed 
out  a  few  years  before  would  start  unless 
action  was  taken  to  curb  the  profiteering  and 
the  price  rise.  Well,  it  started  after  the  profits 
were   up    and   the   wages   were   starting  up. 


What  was  the  screaming?  The  screaming  was 
that  wages  were  responsible;  first  of  all  for  the 
inflation— an  inflation  which  had  already  taken 
place  before  the  wage  rates  started  to  go  up 
significantly. 

But  then  there's  another  villain  in  the  piece, 
which  was  talked  about  time  after  time,  and 
that  by  the  minister  who  is  sitting  across 
from  us  here  and  his  colleagues.  The  cry 
went  up  from  business  that  not  only  wages 
were  the  villain,  but  that  governments  were 
the  villain.  The  strange  thing  is,  governments 
themselves  after  a  while  began  to  pick  up 
that  same  cry,  the  very  governments  that  had 
caused  all  this  trouble  if  there  was  trouble. 
So  we  had  two  villains:  first,  wages;  second, 
government. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  believe  their  own  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  Young:  So  wages  were  controlled  after 
profits  were  stabilized  at  the  very  high  level. 
And  let  me  say  this:  Neither  wages,  nor 
government  spending,  as  we  heard  here  to- 
night, started  the  inflation. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Tories  did. 

Mr.  Young:  That  was  already  started.  The 
money  supply  had  something  to  do  with  it; 
yes,  I  agree  with  that.  Stretching  out  the 
money  supply  in  the  early  1970s  should  have 
been  controlled  far  more. 

But  neither  wages,  nor  government,  except 
for  that  little  bit  of  money  supply,  was  the 
cause  of  inflation.  Inflation  had  already  taken 
place  when  wages  started  to  move  up.  You 
know,  profits  are  still  high.  If  I  wanted  to,  I 
could  quote,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time,  a  great  many  clippings  which  have 
come  here  in  recent  days.  One  of  them, 
"Profits  up  27.4  per  cent  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1977";  and  for  the  whole  year,  "1977 
after-tax  corporate  profit  growth  pace 
quickens  to  12.2  per  cent;"  when  wages  are 
to  be  held  at  four  per  cent  in  the  public 
sector  and  six  per  cent  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You've  put  a  lot  of  work  into 
this,  Fred. 

[9:30] 

Mr.  Young:  I  said  to  members  I  wanted  to 
spend  some  little  time  and  try  to  point  out  to 
them  some  of  the  errors  that  are  being  per- 
petrated and  some  of  the  myths  that  are 
being  mouthed  by  people  who  perhaps  don't 
go  back  and  see  what  the  real  causes  of  these 
things  were. 

Mr.  Hall:  You  have  got  us  convinced. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  working  man  never  had 
more  buying  power  in  the  history  of  our 
country  than  he  has  now. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  Where  is  there  a  place  you'd 
rather  be? 

Mr.  Warner:  We  have  1.5  million  un- 
employed. No  country  would  tolerate  such  a 
high  level. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
The  socialist  countries  have  got  more  un- 
employment than  that.  Who're  you  kidding? 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  don't  know  what  youre 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  got  to  be  joking.  Name 
one,  name  one. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Would 
the  members  for  Niagara  Falls  and  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  hold  their  discussions 
elsewhere? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Young:  Sweden  now  has  its  unemploy- 
ment figure  going  up  because  a  private  enter- 
prise government  was  elected  there  two  years 
ago. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Don't  give  us  that  baloney. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Trudeau  has  wrestled  those 
problems  entirely  to  the  ground. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  get  the 
attention  of  the  House  once  more.  Govern- 
ments, of  course,  began  to  believe  the  propa- 
ganda that  was  being  talked  about.  So  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  wealth  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  members  to  the 
right  here,  we  are  producing  more— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  let  me  put  the  figures  on  the 
record  right  now.  Our  gross  national  product 
this  year  is  around  $200  billion  in  Canada. 
What  does  that  amount  to?  It's  $10,000  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  knew  we  could  do  it! 

Mr.  Young:  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  poverty  and  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Warner:  Except  for  the  greedy  cor- 
porate creeps. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Young:  But,  in  spite  of  that  wealth, 
what  are  we  finding?  Instead  of  using  that 
wealth  to  make  life  better  for  the  people, 
we're  listening  to  this  tripe  about  being  poor 
and  having  to  cut  back;  let  me  read  one 
headline:  "Day  Care  Openings  Decrease  in 
1977,  Federal  Study  Finds."  We  find  that 
universities  are  being  cut  back  pretty 
dramatically.  Hospitals  are  being  cut  back. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  just  cut  your  salary 
by  $14,000. 


Mr.  Young:  Fine.  My  salary  was  held  pretty 
tight  for  some  years  by  the  Premier,  if  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  wasn't? 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals  want  to 
cut  back  more  on  hospitals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Martel:  The  dollar  is  now  worth  86 
cents. 

Mr.  Young:  If  I  can  read  another  para- 
graph: "More  than  18,000  children  with 
learning  disabilities  are  not  getting  the  service 
and  educational  programs  that  they  need 
today.  The  latest  closing  of  a  special  educa- 
tion program  at  Surrey  Place  Centre  in 
Toronto  will  result  in  the  termination  of  nine 
special  educators  and  the  elimination  of 
the  educational  assessment  programming  now 
available  to  hundreds  of  families  with 
mentally  retarded  or  learning  handicapped 
children." 

I  had  a  call  just  yesterday  from  a  person 
in  my  own  riding.  She's  in  a  wheelchair.  She 
says  the  cutbacks  to  universities  are  resulting 
in  the  elimination  of  the  York  University 
centre  for  handicapped  students.  The  grant 
was  to  the  Atkinson  College,  and  that  has 
been  cut  off.  That  was  providing  invaluable 
services  for  the  people  in  wheelchairs  and 
the  handicapped  in  the  university.  It's  done 
because  of  this  idea  we  have  that  we've  got 
to  cut  back  on  services  to  the  handicapped 
and  to  other  people  in  spite  of  all  the 
wealth  that  we're  producing  today. 

I  agree,  and  I  think  this  party  agrees, 
with  the  idea  there's  some  fat  folded  into 
the  expenditures  of  this  government— as  well 
as  the  government  in  Ottawa;  there's  some 
fat  folded  in  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses. 

Mr.  Young:  We  agree  that  that  fat  ought 
to  be  cut  out.  Whether  you  can  do  as 
much  as  the  hon.  member  indicated  tonight  or 
certain  other  speakers  have  indicated,  I'm 
not  so  sure.  One  thing  is  certain:  If  the 
government  says  there's  fat  there,  it  must 
be  there  because,  as  I  said  before,  they  put 
it  there.  Let  them  be  very  skillful  in  getting 
the  fat  out  without  cutting  the  muscle  off 
at  the  same  time. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  this  government  is 
concerned  that  we  have  efficiency  in  the 
public  sector,  that  we're  going  to  cut  back 
on  public  sector  expenditures,  and  if  we're 
going  to  transfer  many  of  the  resources  now 
found  in  the  public  sector  to  the  private 
sector- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Hear,  hear. 
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Mr.  Young:  —then  I  say,  is  this  govern- 
ment as  concerned  that  the  private  sector 
is  going  to  be  as  efficient  as  they  say  the 
public  sector  must  be? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  More  efficient. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  possible. 

Mr.   Young:    Are   you   concerned   that  the 

private  sector- 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.     Cooke:     The    member    for    Niagara 

Falls  should  be  across  there  with  the  Tories. 

He's  Tory. 

Mr.  Warner:  We'd  rather  you  go  that  way 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.   Kerrio:   I  know  what's   over  there. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  wouldn't  take  you 
here. 

Mr.  Young:  Since  the  member  for  Ni- 
agara Falls  is  so  concerned  in  cutting  back 
waste  in  the  public  sector,  is  he,  along  with 
this  government,  just  as  concerned  to  curb 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  private  sector? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No  way. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  isn't  any,  Vince.  Come 
on. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  quote  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson).  She  says: 
"We  must  direct  equal  attention  to  the  crea- 
tion of  national  wealth  as  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth."  We  agree  absolutely.  She  said 
that  "instead  of  arguing  about  who  is  to  get 
the  last  crust  of  bread,  we  should  be  build- 
ing a  bakery." 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  catchy. 

Mr.  Young:  My  question  is:  First  of  all, 
we  have  a  bakery  which  is  now  20  per  cent 
idle,  the  productive  capacity  of  our  manu- 
facturing sector  is  20  per  cent  idle.  Then  the 
second  question  I  asked  is:  "What  are  we 
going  to  use  that  bakery  for?" 

Mr.  Warner:  McKeough  has  got  the  crust. 

Mr.  Young:  To  bake  cake  only  for  the 
people  at  the  upper  level  of  the  income 
range?  Or  are  we  going  to  see  to  it  that 
that  bakery  provides  the  bread  and  the  bis- 
cuits and  the  cake  for  people  right  across 
the  whole  income  range? 

Mr.   Nixon:   That's   a  crumby  analogy. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals  say  let 
them  eat  cake. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Darcy  says  let  them  eat 
cake. 


Mr.  Young:  What  we  have  to  determine 
is  this  —  not  what  private  enterprise  has 
always  determined,  what's  most  profitable? 
That's  the  question  they  ask;  what's  most 
profitable?  Is  that  what  we  want  to  ask  of 
this  bakery?  No,  I  think  what  society  needs 
is  what  should  be  produced  for  the  good  of 
society  and  what  should  not  be  produced 
because  society  doesn't  need  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  going  to  make  dough, 
Fred. 

Mr.  Young:  In  other  words,  what  we 
should  determine  is  what  things  should  be 
produced  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as 
the  public,  and  in  that  government  must 
have  a  large  say. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  let  us  compete,  don't 
stifle  us. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  to  use  one  illustration 
that  I  used  before  in  the  matter  of  housing: 
We  found  that  government  had  to  intervene 
and  start  to  build  housing  and  finance  hous- 
ing for  the  lower  income  people.  Now  this 
government  is  determined  to  get  rid  of  the 
mortgages  it  holds,  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
housing  sector— Ontario  Housing-^give  back 
to  private  enterprise  this  housing. 

I  was  listening  the  other  night  to  Robert 
Strom  of  the  Urban  Development  Institute, 
the  vice-president  of  Cadillac  Fairview,  so 
I  understand.  There  are  some  good  people 
in  that  organization,  I  know  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  mean  and  vicious  outfit. 
A  bunch  of  corporate  freaks. 

Mr.  Young:  He  was  talking  about  housing 
for  the  lower-income  people  and  this  is  what 
he  said,  at  the  very  time  that  this  govern- 
ment says  we  have  got  to  hand  housing  back 
to  the  private  sector  he  says  that  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  industry  to  provide  this 
type  of  assistance  to  the  consumer,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  government. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:   Hear  that,  John? 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  the  guy  that  dismantled 
it. 

Mr.  Young:  At  no  time,  he  says,  can  the 
housing  industry  provide  housing  for  needy 
people,  government  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  turns  it  over  to  you  and 
what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Institute  and  Mr.  Strom  of  Cadillac 
Fairview;  he  is  dismissing  the  possibility  of 
private  enterprise  providing  housing  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  Warner:  Turn  it  over  to  you  and 
what  do  you  do,  you  dismantle  it  and  then 
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you're  proud  about  it;  you're  as  bad  as  those 
economic  leeches. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Young:  Perhaps  what  is  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  increased  co-operation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  in  this  matter 
of  housing,  as  it  existed  in  the  past  and 
which  this  government  now  wants  to  end. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  that,  what  you 
need,  Kerrio,  is  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  a  $25,000  house  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order,  I  realize  that 
in  a  budget  debate  there  is  a  lot  of  latitude, 
but  could  we  allow  the  member  for  Yorkview 
to  conclude  his  remarks,  uninterrupted? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  what 
has  happened  is  that  I  am  getting  to  some 
of  the  people  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  dinosaurs  are  restless 
tonight;  they  must  be  in  heat. 

Mr.  Young:  Not  so  much  the  government 
people  as  these  people  over  here.  The  govern- 
ment over  there  has,  from  time  to  time,  seen 
the  light  and  realized  certain  intervention 
must  take  place  in  spite  of  what  the  Treas- 
urer is  telling  them  now.  But  these  fellows 
over  here— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  know  they  have  the  heat 
off  you. 

Mr.  Young:  —they  have  a  set  of  mind  be- 
yond my  understanding  at  least. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We've  got  some  real  Neander- 
thals there. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Took  the  heat  off  you,  didn't 
they? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Point  to  the  second  row 
when  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Young:  First  of  all,  then,  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  what  are  the  goals,  what  are  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  private  sector; 
and  will  they  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  you  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Young:  Secondly,  will  they  provide  the 
jobs  we  need?  Today  we  have  a  million 
people  unemployed.  We  have  20  per  cent 
of  the  private  sector  now  unemployed  and 
unused  as  far  as  machinery  and  equipment 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cooke:  And  Vince  is  angry. 

Mr.  Young:  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
private  sector  is  not  able,  it  seems,  to  cope 
here  and  to  build  up  industry  to  put  that  20 
per  cent  to  work,  to  put  the  million  un- 
employed to  work,  we  get  this:  Canadians 
flock  to  buy  Florida  real  estate,  investing  in 


Florida  real  estate— condominiums,  apart- 
ments, shopping  centres,  business  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has 
a  condominium  down  there. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  that  right?  Take  note, 
the  Premier  has  a  condominium  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Young:  Let  me  read  a  few  things  here: 
Noranda,  to  whom  we  look  to  provide  more 
employment  and  more  processing  in  this 
country,  planned  investment  involving  a  re- 
ported $350  million  for  the  various  stages  of 
a  project  in  Chile,  including  an  open  pit 
mine,  a  smelter  and  a  refinery. 

Mr.  Bradley:  What  about  Cuba? 

Mr.  Young:  In  July  1977,  a  formal  con- 
tract granting  Noranda  rights  to  proceed  with 
its  exploration  and  development  was  signed. 

Mr.  Warner:   There's  a  vicious  outfit. 

Mr.  Young:  Now  let's  hear  this:  Noranda 
will  hold  51  per  cent  ownership  while  the 
Chilean  government  holds  49  per  cent.  Nor- 
anda isn't  a  bit  afraid  of  government  in- 
volvement in  Chile. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  (Mr.  Lewis)  has  been  telling  us 
the  government  must  help  the  third  world 
countries. 

Mr.  Young:  Then,  following  Noranda's 
lead,  in  May  1977- 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  just  like  those  turkeys 
in  Ottawa  to  support  that  Chile  government. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  have  you  got  against  the 
people  in  Chile? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Don't  be  so  insulting  to 
the  turkeys. 

Mr.  Young:   In  May  1977,  to  continue,  a 
Canadian  consortium- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  They  don't  like  the  people  in 
Chile. 

Mr.  Warner:  Your  government  supports  the 
military  government  in  Chile  and  you  know 
it. 

Mr.    Kerrio:     I    thought    you    were    big- 
hearted  people,  you  helped  everybody? 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  To  continue,  in  May  1977  a 
Canadian  consortium  announced  plans  for 
an  investment  of  up  to  $500  million  in  the 
Quebrada  Blanca  copper  area  of  Chile.  Fal- 
conbridge  Nickel,  Canadian  Superior  Oil, 
Mclntyre  Mines  and  the  American  parent, 
Superior  Oil,  are  members  of  the  consortium. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  lay  off  people  in 
Sudbury  and  they  invest  in  Chile;  shame. 

Mr.  Young:  It  will  hold,  again— 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let  it  be  known  they  let 
Canadian  workers  go  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  I  will  ask  the 
member  for  Brantford  to  please  desist  from 
heckling. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  facts  ought  to  be 
known. 

Mr.  Young:  It  will  hold  51  per  cent  of  the 
new  copper  project  with  the  government  of 
Chile  holding  49  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  have  a  compadre  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  yachting  season  is  coming 
up,  settle  down. 

Mr.  Young:  Again,  in  May  1976,  a  line  of 
credit  up  to   $125  million  was  extended  to 
Chile- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  What  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Young:  —by  an  international  group  of 
private  banks  from  Canada,  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  participated.  In  June, 
1977,  the  Royal  Bank  participated  in  a  con- 
sortium headed  by  a  banking  trust  of  New 
York  to  provide  $55  million  in  loans  to  the 
Chilean  government-owned  steel  company. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Nationalize  them. 
[9:45] 

Mr.  Young:  These  are  a  few  of  the  things. 

Then  again  we  all  know  the  story  of  Inco, 
how  it  has  been  using  loans  from  Canada 
and  Canadian  institutions,  and  money  made 
from  its  own  operations  here,  to  go  into  a 
foreign  area  to  build  jobs  there  in  co-operation 
with  those  governments,  while- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  the  Sudbury  miners 
are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Young:  —in  this  country  we  are  being 
told  government  ought  to  get  out  of  these 
operations  even  though  these  companies  are 
not  investing  their  money  to  build  industry 
and  employment  here. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  shouldn't  be  criticizing 
Inco  when  the  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.  Walker)  isn't  here  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Tories  and  Liberals 
allow  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  don't  like  them  anyway. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Every  day  there  is  this  old 
saw.  But  it  is  starting  to  run  down;  it  has 
been  really  good  up  until  now  but  we  have 
been  through  this  several  times. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Keep  it  up;  I  think  it's 
getting  them. 

An  hon.  member:  You  should  have  gone 
into  the  bakery  business. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  your  thing,  you  don't  need 
those  private  enterprises. 


Mr.  Cooke:  How  does  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley)  tolerate  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Young:  What  I  am  saying  is  that  co- 
operation of  public  and  private  enterprise  is 
not  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  you  are  making  sense. 

Mr.  Young:  You  are  saying  that  the  public 
ought  to  get  out  and  leave  it  all  to  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    Try   to   understand   that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What's  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  Turn  the  ship  over  to  society. 

Mr.  Young:  Let  me  ask  this  question, 
again,  is  this  government,  and  is  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls,  satisfied  with  this  tre- 
mendous export  of  our  resources  and  our  jobs, 
of  our  capital- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Of  course  they  are  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  are  glad  to  see  it,  they 
want  to  do  it.  Let  them  pillage  the  land, 
right. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Vandalize  the  country, 
that's  what  the  Liberals  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Young:  —while  at  the  same  time  in 
this  country— in  other  words,  have  we  the 
faith  in  private  enterprise  that  is  being 
evidenced  by  this  government?  They  are  not 
providing  the  homes  and  other  things  we 
need;  they  are  not  providing  the  jobs.  They 
are  exporting  the  capital.  And  further,  can 
we  depend  upon  them  to  curb  waste  and 
inefficiency? 

I  hear  a  great  deal  said  in  this  House  about 
having  a  lean  and  efficient  public  sector; 
that's  good,  I  agree  with  that.  But  do  we 
have  a  lean  and  efficient  private  sector  to 
which  we  are  handing  over  our  resources  in 
the  deregulating  process?  Take  a  look  at  the 
packaging  in  a  supermarket.  All  the  different 
soaps,  for  example;  you  name  it,  the  same 
thing  in  different  packages.  Think  of  the 
millions  that  are  being  spent  to  advertise 
exactly  the  same  thing  under  a  different 
brand  name;  such  as  drugs,  things  which  are 
so  fundamental  to  the  health  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Liberals  want  to 
legalize  marijuana. 

Mr.  Bradley:  No,  it's  your  party  that  wants 
that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  guys  are  high  without 
sucking  on  marijuana. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Liberals  want  to 
legalize  marijuana. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  think  it's  the  NDP  wants 
that. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  You  don't  need  any  over  there, 
you  are  already  on  a  big  high. 

An  hon.  member:  The  NDP  broke  the 
ground  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Young:  I  use  the  illustration- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right,  the  Liberals 
passed  it  at  their  convention.  We  passed  the 
$4  minimum  wage,  they  passed  legislation  of 
marijuana 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Will  the  member  for 
Brantford  stop  interrupting  his  colleague  from 
Yorkview? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  are  supplementing 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  necessary.  The  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  was  doing  quite  well 
on  his  own.  He  may  continue. 

Mr.  Young:  Thanks  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  member  for 
Yorkview  is  doing  very  well,  he  is  certainly 
getting  the  attention  of  the  House  tonight; 
and  I  appreciate  that  attention. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  right 
across  there.  Three  lone  Tories  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  budget  debate,  not  a  single 
cabinet  minister. 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  I  ask  of  this  gov- 
ernment, which  is  so  concerned  that  the 
public  sector  curb  waste  and  inefficiency- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Who  is  in  charge  over  there 
tonight? 

Mr.  Warner:  There  are  three  Tories  here, 
one  of  them  awake. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  in  charge. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Well  you  are  not  listening  then. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  okay,  they  agreed, 
the  Liberals  wanted  to  legalize  marijuana. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  all  you  want  to  legitimize 
are  homosexuals. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  shut  up? 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  simply  pointing  out,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjection. 
Mr.  Bradley:  And  50-foot  yachts. 

Mr.  Young:  —that  in  the  private  sector  the 
words  waste  and  efficiency  are  two  words 
which  are  hardly  recognized  and  hardly 
known. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where  are  you  going, 
Vince?  Are  you  going  down  to  Jarvis  Street, 
Vince? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  where  he  belongs. 

An  hon.  member:  Put  him  in  the  back 
benches. 


An  hon.  member:  Save  a  seat,  it's  more 
comfortable  over  there. 

Mr.  Young:  I  spoke  of  the  goods  which  are 
packaged,  I  spoke  of  drugs  which  are  sold 
under  a  dozen  brand  names.  It's  the  same 
drug  and  the  advertising  people  and  the 
salesmen  go  about  persuading  doctors  and 
others  that  these  drugs  are  better  than  the 
others.  That's  waste  and  inefficiency;  let's  take 
a  look  at  that. 

I  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
which  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
would  be  very  interested  in;  it's  a  picture  of 
his  car.  It  says:  "It  would  cost  $22,000  to 
rebuild  this  $5,500-car  in  parts." 

(Mr.  Nixon:  That's  not  my  car;  I  certainly 
wouldn't  put  that  much  money  in  a  car. 

Mr.  Young:  Oh  yours  is  bigger  than  that. 

The  fact  is  that  the  industry  has  been  more 
interested  in  selling  parts,  such  as  bumpers, 
as  I've  said  so  often  in  this  House,  with  points, 
knives  and  all  the  rest  that  cause  damage. 
That  damage  then  turns  out  to  be  profitable 
in  the  sale  of  spare  parts  for  the  automobile 
industry. 

When  I  look  at  some  of  the  TV  ads,  I  find 
oil  companies  are  not  selling  their  products 
but  they're  telling  us  what  great  guys  and 
great  fellows  they  are  and  how  interested 
they  are  in  building  up  reserves  for  industry 
in  this  country.  The  cost  of  one  TV  ad  for  an 
oil  company,  shown  for  one  night,  would  pay 
for  the  handicapped  centre  at  York  University 
for  one  year;  it  would.  Maybe  this  govern- 
ment should  take  a  look  at  that  to  see  whether 
there  isn't  waste  and  inefficiency  there  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Look  at  the  jobs  they're 
creating. 

Mr.  Warner:  Garbage  ads. 

Mr.  Young:  When  we  talk  about  efficiency, 
I  think  of  those  oil  tankers  that  have  broken 
up  in  recent  days.  The  companies  are  not 
concerned  with  the  safe  transfer  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Just  profit. 

Mr.  Young:  They  go  to  Liberia  or  Panama, 
where  the  standards  are  low,  and  register  their 
North  American  ships  in  those  countries.  Then 
they  run  on  reefs  and  they  collect  insurance. 
The  damage  in  France  is  likely  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  but  they're  responsible  for 
only  $30  million. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on.  They're  economic 
leeches,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Young:  It's  sheer  inefficiency.  I  could 
go  on  and  talk  about  planned  obsolescence 
in  the  private  sector,  where  they  deliberately 
manufacture  goods  which  are  out  of  date, 
or   break   down  and   then  you  can't  replace 
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them.  Planned  obsolescence  is  a  part  of  the 
private  enterprise  theory  which  this  govern- 
ment, in  its  concern  for  cutting  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, should  be  looking  at. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  it  won't. 

Mr.  Young:  We  know  what  happened  in 
sugar  and  coffee  prices  in  recent  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Eight  cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Young:  The  companies  are  able  to 
run  the  price  up  and  gouge  the  consumer; 
and  then  the  prices  drop  back,  but  never 
back  to  where  they  were  at  one  point.  They 
never  go  back  again;  we  know  the  story. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Coffee  was  $3.25  a  pound 
right  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Young:  We  know,  too,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  private  enterprisers  have  com- 
bined to  set  prices  and  about  the  dredging 
scandals  that  are  now  being  investigated. 
We  know  about  those.  We  know  about  the 
kind  of  bribery  that's  gone  on,  even  in  some 
of  our  own  public  corporations  but  cer- 
tainly in  so  many  of  the  private  ones.  That's 
not  efficiency,  that  is  not  streamlining  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  And  look  at  the  skeletons 
that  lie  in  the  cupboard  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Young:  Finally,  the  questions  I  think 
this  government  ought  to  be  asking  of  the 
private  sector  concern  wage  and  salary  rates. 
We're  told  that  high  wage  rates  are  the 
cause  of  inflation,  even  though  I  have  shown 
that  inflation  was  on  its  way  before  the  high 
wage  rates  started  to  come  in  every  cycle 
that's    occurred   in   the   last  period   of   time. 

Will  private  enterprise  do  what  the  public 
sector  is  now  talking  about  doing  in  cutting 
back  on  those  wage  rates?  I'm  thinking  not 
only  of  the  wage  rates  which  are  now  being 
held  at  six  per  cent,  but  the  wage  rates  of 
the  upper  echelon.  I'm  wondering  whether 
private  enterprise  is  interested  in  that. 

An  article  in  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  on 
March  1,  1978  said:  "What  is  relevant  in 
any  comparison  of  public  and  private  sectors 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  pays  for  private 
extravagance  just  as  much  as  for  public 
waste.  Government  profligacy  shows  up  in 
taxes,  business  waste  shows  up  in  the  price 
of  everything  the  consumer  must  buy.  The 
waste  and  extravagance  in  food  marketing 
and  in  other  private  enterprise  projects  has 
reach  appalling  proportions." 

I  have  here  a  few  reports,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  use  more  than  a  couple  of  them. 
"Who  owns  what  Neilson  knows?"  is  the 
question  the  Financial  Post  asks.  Mr.  Feld- 
meyer,  Canadian  Superior  Oil  head,  held 
the    distinction    of    being    the    highest-paid 


executive  in  Calgary  in  1976.  His  direct 
salary  and  bonuses  totalled  more  than 
$450,000,  although  on  retirement  his  pension 
drops  to  $88,000.  Canadian  Pacific's  Sinclair 
got  $330,000  plus  stock  options,  plus  ex- 
penses, plus  whatever  you  want— and  that 
can  be  duplicated  in  many  places.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  the  others  that  I  have  here. 

Then  we  come  to  expense  accounts.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about  the 
expense  accounts  of  the  select  committees 
of  this  Legislature.  Okay,  we  should  be  look- 
ing at  those;  perhaps  there's  waste  there. 
But  are  we  as  equally  concerned  about  the 
expense  accounts  when  private  business  trav- 
els or  goes  to  conventions? 

Mr.  Ashe:  It's  their  money. 

Mr.  Young:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  about  your  trade  union 
bosses? 

Mr.  Young:  Trade  union  bosses? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  talking  from  both 
sides  of  your  mouth  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Young:  Expense  accounts  along  the 
line  should  be  looked  at,  no  matter  where. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Why  don't  you  set  the  tone? 

Mr.  Young:  Let  me  read  this  little  bit  for 
the  edification  of  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls;  this  is  from  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
February  20,  in  the  column  "FYI"— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  that  the  new  Liberal 
labour  policy,  Vince?  Slander? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  just  want  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Young:  The  item  reads:  "We  under- 
stand that  a  recent  Imperial  Oil  convention 
at  the  Inn  on  the  Park  was  budgeted  at  $1,000 
a  day  per  person."  Set  that  against  the  select 
committee  expense  accounts.  "We  also  under- 
stand that  the  conventioneers  were  trans- 
ported from  the  Inn  on  the  Park  to  the  Prince 
Hotel,  a  couple  of  miles  away,  for  a  social 
function.  Because  it  would  have  been  a  bother 
to  don  coats  and  boots  at  the  Inn  on  the 
Park  and  doff  them  at  the  Prince,  Imperial 
courtesy  provided  a  covered  heated  arcade 
at  each  end  of  the  journey,  allowing  passen- 
gers to  board  and  leave  the  buses  without 
having  to  bundle  up."  A  thousand  dollars  a 
day. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  thousand  bucks  a  day  for 
those  corporate  creeps.  They  never  worked  a 
day  in  their  life. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  haven't  worked  a  day 
in  your  life. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  a  while  ago  we  had  the 
suggestion  that  the  Premier  of  this  province 
should   have    an   aircraft    to   jet    about   the 
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province.  I  can't  quarrel  with  that  too  much, 
but  it  was  quarrelled  with;  so  it  wasn't  done. 
When  I  look  at  Peter  Newman's  book  The 
Canadian  Establishment,  he  lists  the  $5- 
million  jet  planes,  equipped— and  he  names 
the  company  that  have  them;  three  pages  of 
companies  here  that  provide  their  executives 
with  that  type  of  a  plane. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  disgusting. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  what  you  call  efficiency. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  disgusting,  absolutely 
obscene. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  do  you  want  him  to  do, 
walk? 

Mr.  Young:  No.  All  this  is  paid  for  in  the 
price  structure  of  these  corporations— just  the 
same  as  the  expenses  of  the  select  committees, 
the  expenses  of  the  cabinet,  the  expenses  of 
these  members,  the  expenses  of  any  public 
group  are  paid  for  in  the  tax  structure.  In 
other  words,  the  consumer  ultimately  pays  for 
both. 

My  concern  is  that  while  this  government 
and   the  member  for  Niagara  Falls   are  so 
concerned    with    cutting    down   and   making 
this  public  sector  lean  and  efficient- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Right. 

Mr.  Young:  —let's  have  the  same  concern 
for  the  private  sector  of  this  province.  That's 
all  I  am  asking. 

I  want  to  ask  this  government,  is  it  satis^ 
Red  that  private  enterprise  will  apply  the 
same  standards  not  only  to  the  workers  but 
to  executives,  to  professional  fees— the 
lawyers,  the  engineers  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Warner:  Especially  lawyers. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Young:  One  of  the  strangest  things 
that  I  see  occasionally  is  a  $100-an^hour 
lawyer  fighting  a  battle  to  prevent  workers 
from  getting  an  extra  20  cents  an  hour,  that's 
one  of  those  strange  phenomena. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You're  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  Frank  knows  the  story, 
and  he  resents  that  too. 

Some  day  we  are  going  to  come  to  our 
senses  and  realize  that  this  kind  of  increase 
in  the  private  sector  creates  inflation,  just  as 
the  poor  man  getting  an  extra  10  cents  an 
hour  on  his  wages,  and  likely  more  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
province  would  be  a  better  place  if  we  did 
put  restrictions  on  that  type  of  fee. 

Mr.  Young:  So  we  have  one  ally  on  that 
side,  and  I  know  he's  going  to  take  to  the 
government  my  words  of  wisdom,  which  are 
dripping  like  pearls  here  tonight  before  this 
Legislature. 


An  hon.  member:  Put  a  restriction  on  the 
minister's  fees  and  his  big  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  stuff.  Driving  around 
in  those  big  limousines  all  the  time.  They 
even  have  telephones  in  them,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Young:  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
private  enterprise  is  now  failing  to  provide 
for  society's  needs,  failing  to  provide  the  jobs 
in  Canada  and  providing  them  outside 
Canada.  It  is  failing  to  curb  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. It's  failing  in  a  dozen  ways,  which 
we  say,  and  you  say,  must  be  brought  into 
control  under  the  public  sector  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  righdy  so. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  will  never  happen. 

Mr.  Young:  Instead  of  cutting  public 
spending,  instead  of  transferring  these  large 
amounts  for  the  public  to  the  private  sector, 
I  think  there  should  be  more  co-operation 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  As  a 
society  we  should  assess  what  we  want  to 
give  our  people  in  the  way  of  an  adequate 
lifestyle,  as  adequate  as  our  production  will 
allow,  and  then  plan  to  achieve  it— just  as 
efficiently  as  General  Motors,  for  example, 
plans  its  multi-faceted  corporate  production 
to  achieve  its  goal.  This  is  something  that  we 
should  be  doing  in  government. 

In  other  words,  first  of  all  we  should  be 
setting  public  goals;  and  secondly,  we  should 
be  setting  up  guidelines  within  which  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors  should 
operate.  Along  with  that  there  should  be  con- 
sultation and  there  should  be  co-operation. 

What  we  are  doing  now  in  this  budget  is 
turning  private  enterprise  loose  again,  as  it 
was  loosed  years  ago— and  most  of  you  don't 
remember— and  we  are  financing  it  largely 
through  the  public  purse.  What  is  wrong,  if 
we  are  going  to  pour  so  much  public  money 
into  the  private  sector,  in  taking  an  equity 
position  in  the  corporations  we  help  and  thus 
participating  in  their  planning  and  their 
programs? 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  bit  of  wisdom,  and  I 
would  like  this  to  be  listened  to  particularly 
by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  It  says  this: 
"I  suspect  that  the  Syncrude  type  of  venture 
in  which  government  and  private  sector  work 
together  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  I  look  at 
what  has  happened  elsewhere  and  discover 
that  Canada  is  an  island  in  a  sea  of  change. 
The  leading  British  oil  company  and  the  lead- 
ing German  oil  company  both  are  mixed 
public-private  enterprises.  The  leading  French 
and  Italian  oil  companies  are  wholly  govern- 
ment owned.  And  in  all  cases  these  are 
enormous  companies. 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
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ing  Countries  are  taking  over  the  producing 
companies  that  operate  within  their  borders, 
to  the  unhappiness  of  most  of  us.  That  tends 
to  be  a  special  case",  it  is  said  here,  "but  in 
the  big  operations  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
Norwegian  government  own  50  per  cent  of 
each  drilling  venture  in  its  sector  and  the 
British  government  is  assuming  50  per  cent 
ownership  in  its  fields  and  using  their  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

"The  entire  coal  industry  of  Britain  and 
France  is  owned  by  the  public.  The  German 
coal  industry  is,  for  all  practical  purposes  also 
publicly  owned.  The  leading  steel  industry  in 
Italy  is  publicly  owned.  The  entire  steel  in- 
dustry in  Britain  is  publicly  owned.  To  a 
varying  degree,  the  same  is  true  of  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  In 
the  aluminum  industry  there  are  important 
government-owned  or  mixed-ownership  alu- 
minum companies  in  Germany,  Norway, 
Austria,  Spain  and  Italy." 

Just  before  somebody  has  a  conniption  fit, 
or  whatever  one  might  call  it,  let  me  tell 
members  who  is  the  author  of  these  words, 
and  then  I  want  to  read  a  bit  more.  The 
author  of  these  words  is  none  other  than  the 
member  for  Don  Mills  (Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell), 
then  the  Minister  of  Energy,  to  the  Business 
Press  Editors  Association. 

Mr.  Warner:  Great  socialist. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Fine  fellow. 

Mr.  Young:  Right.  He  went  on  to  say:  "In 
France,  the  leading  automobile  manufacturing 
firm  is  government  owned.  The  number  two 
company  in  Italy  is  also  government  owned 
and  the  leading  German  company—" 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  why  they  make  such 
terrible  cars. 

Mr.  Young:  "—which  produces  the  Volks- 
wagen, was  government  owned  and  is  now 
mixed  ownership. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Hitler  designed  them. 

Mr.  Young:  "In  Britain,  the  government  is 
deeply  involved  in  that  part  of  the  industry 
that  is  not  American  controlled.  The  story  is 
the  same  in  the  aerospace  companies.  It  is 
largely  true  in  computers." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who  are  the  best  auto  makers 
in  the  world?  General  Motors  and  Ford. 
Mr.   Young:   That  can  be  challenged. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Not  those  Mickey  Mouse  so- 
cialist countries. 

Mr.  Young:  To  continue  with  the  minister's 
quote:  "If  you  cross  over  to  the  Pacific,  you'll 
find  that  in  Japan  the  state  and  the  large 
private  companies  are  so  tied  together  and 
interlocked  in  terms  of  planning,  finance  and 
foreign  trade  policy  that  it's  hard  to  tell  when 


the  policy  of  the  corporate  boardroom  ends 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  begins. 
Over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  story  of 
Japan  in  world  competition  has  been  a  dra- 
matic record  of  production,  productivity  and 
success.  In  major  nations  such  as  Britain  and 
Italy,  almost  a  third  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct results  in  the  activities  of  government 
or  mixed  ownership  companies." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say:  "I'm  not  saying  if 
this  interlocking  of  business  and  government  is 
good  or  bad.  I'm  saying  it  is  happening  in  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  and  seems 
to  be  happening  at  an  increasing  rate.  It 
frequently  appears  to  be  the  pragmatic  re- 
sponse to  reality  rather  than  a  response  of 
doctrinaire  predisposition  and  government 
opportunism. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  financial 
problems  of  some  of  the  big  railroads  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  Conrail,  which  is  mixed 
public-private  in  the  rail  business.  Of  course 
in  Canada  we're  developing  VIA  rail. 

"I  repeat  I  have  no  disposition  to  argue  if 
this  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing"— he's  very 
careful  here— "but  it  exists.  It  is  happening  in 
other  countries  on  a  relatively  grand  scale 
and  seems  to  be  gaining  some  momentum 
here.  This  we  can  all  observe.  Today  I  am 
doing  nothing  more  than  to  make  it  explicit. 
There  is  little  purpose  in  pretending  that 
reality  does  not  exist." 

At  this  very  time,  this  government  is  trying 
to  turn  the  clock  back  and  get  out  of  gov- 
ernment co-operation  with  industry  and  trying 
to  transfer  resources  from  the  public  to  the 
private  sector,  although  that  never  can  be 
done  completely.  To  be  fair,  I  agree  that  this 
government  will  always  retain  a  good  deal  of 
intervention  and  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the 
public  sector,  but  these  things  are  happening 
around  the  world  and  I  don't  think  they 
should  cause  us  the  concern  that  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  seems  to  feel. 

Congratulations,  Madam  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  not  supposed  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  Young:  We  appreciate  the  order  which 
you  are  going  to  bring  to  this  session  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  keep  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  under  control. 

Mr.  Young:  We  look  forward  to  your 
keeping  the  members  for  Niagara  Falls  and 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  and  others  under 
control. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Only  if  you  don't  provoke  us. 

Mr.  Warner:  Vince  Neanderthal. 
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Mr.  Young:  In  conclusion,  Madam  Speaker 
—I  knew  that  would  bring  real  applause  here 
because— 

Mr.  Warner:  That  means  they  want  more. 

Mr.  Young:  —as  I've  said  before,  I've  been 
getting  to  these  boys  pretty  deeply. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  have  been  encouraging 
you. 

Mr.  Young:  As  far  as  this  budget  is  con- 
cerned, turning  the  clock  back  is  not  the  way 
to  go.  The  government  has  its  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  the  past  and  is  trying  to  get  back 
to  the  good  old  days,  which  may  have  been 
good  for  those  in  control  of  the  economy  but 
certainly  were  not  for  those  who  were  the 
victims  in  an  economy  where  private  enter- 
prise was  supreme  and  called  the  tune.  We 
never  can  go  back.  Democracy  and  the  vote 
will  make  sure  of  that. 

The  economic  establishment  can  restore  its 
power  only  by  destroying  democracy.  It  has 
happened  in  Germany,  Spain  and  other 
totalitarian  nations- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Young:  —we  could  think  about.  That 
struggle  is  on.  I  don't  think  that  could  ever 
happen  here,  because  I  think  the  power  of 
our  democracy  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
wealth  production  capacity  of  this  nation  is 
going  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people 
and  not  just  simply  for  the  manipulation  of 
the  international  consortia.  Surely  here  in 
Ontario  we  can  achieve  a  strong,  healthy  and 
equitable  society  through  co-operation  of 
government  and  the  private  sector. 

The  path  of  this  government  in  this  budget 
is  taking  us  into  more  unemployment  and 
more  inflation.  It  is  cutting  essential  services 
in  the  public  sector  without  commensurate 
gains  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  denying  the 
whole  trend  of  human  progress  towards  using 
our  great  resources  for  human  betterment. 

We  have  a  rich  country.  As  I  pointed  out, 
our  gross  national  product  is  $200  billion; 
$10,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Canada.  There  is  no  excuse  for  unemploy- 
ment or  poverty  here,  but  we  need  govern- 
ments with  guts  to  stand  up  to  the  cartels 
and  the  international  consortia  manipulating 
our  economic  life  for  their  own  purposes.  It 


will  mean  more  regulation  of  private  interests, 
rather  than  less. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Bill  29? 

Mr.  Young:  It  will  mean  more  resources  in 
the  public  sector,  rather  than  fewer,  It  will 
mean  a  resumption  of  the  march  that  this 
government  is  trying  to  arrest;  the  march  of 
the  people  of  this  province  and  this  land 
towards  the  use  of  our  vast  resources  to  make 
life  better  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Ms.  Speaker— is  that  proper, 
Ms.  Speaker?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  be 
known  as  Mr.  Speaker,  or  Madam  Speaker, 
or  whatever?  Well  Ms.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  of  course, 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  do  so—  it  looks 
like  I  blew  this  one  since  Mr.  Speaker  is  not 
here. 

Madam  Speaker:  I  am  sure  he  will  appre- 
ciate your  statement. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Would  you  accept  from  me 
my  congratulations  to  the  Speaker  in  his 
assumption  of  the  chair,  and  as  well  to  the 
member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Edighoffer)  for  his 
position  as  Deputy  Speaker  and  as  well  to 
the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr.  Roten- 
berg)  for  attaining  the  position  of  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
for  the  past  hour  and  a  half  to  the  member 
for  Yorkview,  who  expounded  at  great  length 
about  the  share  the  wealth  philosophy  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  They  may  believe  in 
sharing  the  wealth,  but  they  don't  believe  in 
sharing  the  time,  because  I  find  myself  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to  give  an 
address— not  that  long,  a  sensible  length  of 
about  half  an  hour,  which  is  a  third  of  his 
speech;  and  mine  was  intended  to  be  a  little 
more  sensible. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  rather  than  begin  with 
my  address  and  have  to  break  it  in  15 
minutes,  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10.15  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 
ANNIVERSARY 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and,  I  suspect,  repre- 
sentatives of  some  parties  opposite  are,  even 
as  I  speak,  at  the  council  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  this  morning  where  there  is  a  com- 
memoration of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
inaugural  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  that  this  Legis- 
lature might  wish  to  express  its  best  wishes 
and  congratulations   on  this   anniversary. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  came  into  being  not 
without  some  controversy  and  some  disagree- 
ment. It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  I 
think  on  a  world-wide  basis  it  is  looked  on 
as  an  example  of  how  local  government  can 
adapt  to  change  and  come  together.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  part,  perhaps  a 
large  part,  of  the  vitality,  the  lifestyle  even, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
services  and  the  social  amenities  which  are 
part  of  this  great  metropolitan  area- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Now  they  are  going  to  scrap 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —have  been,  in  some 
measure  at  any  rate,  due  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  this  Legislature  bestowed  on 
the  then  13  municipalities  some  25  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  that  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  31st  Parliament  of  Ontario 
extend  its  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  on  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  believe  those  good 
wishes  will  no  doubt  be  conveyed  in  any 
case  by  the  Premier,  perhaps  even  at  this 
moment,  but  I  thought  all  members  would 
like  to  join  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
sending  best  wishes  to  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Friday,  April  21,  1978 
FLECK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Can  the  minister  explain  why  it 
seems  to  have  taken  six  weeks  of  one  of  the 
most  bitter  and  unfortunate  strikes  in  recent 
memory  before  she  has  been  able  to  some- 
how convince  herself  about  certain  aspects 
of  this  case?  Why  has  the  minister  not  previ- 
ously made  herself  aware  of  all  aspects  of 
this  dispute;  and  why  did  it  require  a  visit 
from  a  number  of  young  women  who  work 
at  that  plant  in  order  for  the  minister  to  be 
able  to  come  out  with  a  flat  statement  on 
one  side  or  the  other  on  some  aspects  of 
this  dispute?  Isn't  this  a  peculiar  way  to 
conduct  the  business  of  her  ministry? 

Mr.   Deans:    Welcome,    welcome   aboard. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  it's 
obvious  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  not  informed  about  the  activities  of 
the  ministry,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  not. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Second,  he  has  obvi- 
ously not  read  the  newspaper  article  but  only 
the  headline.  Third,  there  were  some  pres- 
entations provided  to  me  by  the  workers  at 
Fleck  yesterday,  for  the  very  first  time,  in 
which  there  is  some  discrepancy  with  the 
reports  I  have  from  my  inspectors.  I  prom- 
ised them  that  I  would  investigate  those  dis- 
crepancies. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  was  brought  to  your 
attention  weeks  ago.  You  have  done  nothing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  been  talking 
to  both  parties,  to  the  people  involved  in  the 
strike  and  to  the  UAW,  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  unbeknownst,  I  suppose,  to  the  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so  because  the  role  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
in  this  province  is  to  attempt  to  help  both 
parties  in  the  dispute  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 
We  shall  continue  that  role. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
can  the  minister  explain  what  new  informa- 
tion she  received  that  led  her  to  take  the 
viewpoint  she  expressed  in  support  of  the 
striking  workers?  Can  she,  at  the  same  time, 
tell  us  what  she  has  been  able  to  learn  with 
regard    to    the    discrepancies    between    the 
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workers'  description  of  the  accident  rate  and 
the  working  conditions  and  the  description 
she  has  had  from  her  own  officials  and  in- 
spectors? 

Particularly,  can  she  comment  on  whether 
she  has  information  to  confirm  the  point  of 
view  expressed  iby  the  workers  on  the  radio 
today,  that  whenever  the  inspectors  show  up 
at  that  plant  there  is  a  rapid  cleanup  and 
the  dangerous  equipment  is  turned  off  and 
so  on?  Has  she  made  it  her  business,  after 
six  weeks,  to  know  whether  these  allegations 
are  correct  or  not,  instead  of  letting  this 
thing  fester  and  then  making  a  public  rela- 
tions statement  when  15  or  20  workers  come 
to  see  her? 

Mr.  Swart:  Why  didn't  the  member  ask 
before  instead  of  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  answer  to  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  question  is 
that  the  report  of  the  inspectors  in  this  case 
was  provided  as  a  result  of  the  question  of 
a  member  of  the  third  party  in  this  House 
some  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I  provided  within 
this  House— and  it  was  well  publicized— the 
report  of  my  inspectors.  That's  precisely 
what  I  provided.  It  has,  apparently,  taken 
this  long  for  the  striking  workers  there- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  wrong.  We  told  you 
so. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —to  establish  the  posi- 
tion which  they  wanted  to  present  to  me. 
They  did  that  yesterday. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  had  not  heard  it 
before. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  heard  it  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  minister  heard  it  a  dozen 
times. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  were  some 
allegations  raised  by  the  members  of  the  third 
party.  I  did  provide  the  information  which 
the  inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  had 
gathered. 

Mr.  Warner:  Obviously  they  didn't  check 
it  out. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  we  told  the  minister  it 
was  wrong. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  has  been  on- 
going activity  in  the  area  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  in  our  division  to  look  at 
these  differences  in  opinion,  apparently,  about 
what  has  been  going  on  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  was  told  weeks 
ago  that  she  was  wrong. 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  was  some  addi- 
tional information  in  the  document  which 
was  presented  to  us  yesterday  afternoon, 
which  is  again  different  from  what  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House  and  what  my  inspectors 
have  provided  me,  and  we're  certainly  going 
to  investigate  that  as  well.  There  wasn't  any 
public  relations  statement  yesterday. 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes,  there  was. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Somebody  asked  me 
a  question  and  I  answered  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  supplementary.  The 
minister  is  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  as 
saying:  "It  is  inappropriate  there  should  be 
any  question  of  union  security  in  this  day  and 
age  when  enough  membership  cards  have 
been  signed."  What  legislative  steps  is  the 
minister  prepared  to  take  to  guarantee  union 
security  once  certification  has  occurred? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  the  member  would 
read  the  rest  of  the  quote,  I  also  stated  that 
union  security  is  in  all  instances  a  matter  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  The  minister  is  weaseling. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  I'm  not  weaseling. 
There  are  instances  in  which  union  security- 
there  are  various  kinds  of  union  security 
which  can  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  minister  is  not  weaseling. 
She  is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  her  mouth 
at  the  same  time. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  think  it's  inappro- 
priate in  this  strike,  when  a  number  of  modi- 
fications to  the  standard  variety  of  union 
security  could  be  discussed,  that  there  is  an 
impasse  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  discussion  of 
this  specific  item.  That  seems  to  be  the  only 
item  which  is  at  variance  right  at  this  point. 
I  do  think  that's  inappropriate  in  a  strike  of 
this  sort,  in  this  specific  strike,  at  this  time 
and  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  management  at  this  plant  is 
adamant  against  having  a  union  established 
in  that  plant,  has  the  minister  been  able  to 
convince  the  management  to  move  into  the 
20th  century  and  accept  the  union  there,  in 
which  case  the  whole  dispute  will  be  re- 
solved? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  had  reports  of 
this  state  of  adamancy  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact 
that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Ask  them. 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  do  not  know  that 
for  a  fact  and  I  doubt  if  the  hon.  member 
knows  that  for  a  fact  either. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  For  a  fact,  I  do. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  shall  continue  to 
attempt  to  persuade  both  parties  to  sit  down 
to  negotiate  this  one  item  which  seems  to  be 
in  question  at  the  moment.  We'll  try  to  help 
them  find  a  solution. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  does  the  minister  think 
there  is  a  strike  there? 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Given  that  the 
minister  believes  union  security  should  be  a 
matter  of  course— and  we  believe  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  course  and  I  assume  the 
Liberal  Party  believes  it  should  be— and  since 
we're  prepared  to  support  an  amendment  by 
the  minister  of  any  type  that  will  bring  about 
union  security  in  Ontario,  guaranteed  after 
a  sufficient  number  of  employees  of  any  opera- 
tion have  signed  union  cards,  will  she  bring 
in  legislation  and  let  us  get  this  thing  cleared 
up? 

Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    As    I    said    a    few 
moments    earlier,    there    are    a    number    of 
variations   of  the   theme   of  union  security- 
Mr.   Deans:   Bring  in   one   of  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Bring  in  the  minimum  re- 
quirement. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  to  impose  one 
of  them  universally  across  this  province  I 
think  would  be  entirely  wrong.  I  still  think 
it's  much  more  appropriate  for  the  parties 
to  negotiate  the  type  of  union-management 
relationship  that  is  best  for  the  individual 
situation  being  discussed  during  negotiations. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let's  have  a  minimum. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the 
interesting  statement  that  the  minister  made 
in  our  discussion  of  energy  conservation  the 
other  day— and  I  want  to  quote  it  here  to 
remind  him  of  his  point  of  view;  he  said 
he  was  "quite  flabbergasted"  that  I  would 
suggest  a  conservation  program,  which  "at 
this  particular  stage  in  our  history  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  jobs  in  this  province"— can  the  minister  tell 
us  what  his  intentions  are  with  regard  to 
the  conservation  program  currently  being 
employed  by  Ontario  Hydro?  Is  Hydro  to 
continue  its  process  of  putting  ads  in  the 
paper  and  on  television,  encouraging  people 
to  conserve  electricity?  Are  they  to  continue 
to  cause  the  loss  of  jobs,  according  to  the 
minister?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  some 


way    to    stop    their    entire    conservation   pro- 
gram  because   of   the   minister's   philosophy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  one  reason  the  revised  load 
forecast  for  Hydro  was  down  was  that  con- 
servation had,  in  effect,  taken  place.  We  said 
that  in  our  statement. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That  was  one  reason.  It 
wasn't  the  only  reason;  there  was  a  lagging 
economy.  But  one  reason  is  that  Hydro  has 
been  preaching,  and  I  suppose  the  consumers 
have  been  listening,  to  practice  conservation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Maybe  they  can't  pay  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  On  the  whole  question 
of  jobs  and  conservation,  the  reason  I  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  following  the  logic 
which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  de- 
veloped was— and  I  quote  here  from  Hansard 
—that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 
me:  "Why  would  he"— namely  me— "not  in- 
stead go  for  a  major  conservation  policy  and 
cut  all  3,000  megawatts,  remembering  that 
3,000  megawatts  is  approimately  $4  billion 
in  capital  costs?"  With  that  kind  of  a  ques- 
tion, I  frankly  could  not  understand— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Taylor  couldn't  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —how,  by  cutting  back 
on  expansion  programs,  we  could  immediately 
translate  into  conservation  programs  that 
kind  of  a  capital  expenditure  and  find  that 
kind  of  jobs  for  workers. 

I  think  it's  relevant  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  I  have  in  front  of  me  here 
a  telegram  I  have  just  received  from  William 
Hamilton,  president  of  Local  508,  United 
Electrical  Workers,  in  which  he  says: 

"Decision  announced  in  Legislature  April 
17  re  cancellation  of  two  Wesleyville  generat- 
ing units  means  immediate  and  continuing 
layoff  of  workers  in  CGE's  Scarborough 
plant.  As  representative  of  these  workers,  we 
strongly  urge  the  decision  be  reversed, 
especially  in  view  of  bleak  employment 
situation.  Employment  this  plant  down  now 
to  400  from  a  high  of  1,000  workers." 

When  we  start  talking  about  cutting  back 
on  expansion  programs  and  simply  taking 
those  jobs  and  transferring  them  to  conserva- 
tion programs,  I  don't  know  how  you  do 
it.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  immedi- 
ate impact  of  this  kind  of  a  move- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —and  I  think  this  kind 
of  telegram  should  keep  all  of  us  just  a 
little  more  relevant  than  some  of  the  pie-in- 
the-sky  stuff  we  heard  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  Hall:  Which  side  are  you  going  to 
come  down  on?  You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
[10:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  seems  to  me,  by  way  of 
supplementary,  we  should  find  the  minister 
on  one  side  of  the  issue  or  the  other.  If  it's 
a  matter  of  spending  billions  to  create  con- 
struction jobs  in  unneeded  electrical  plants, 
and  I  would  hope,  if  that  be  his  policy,  he 
might  consider  building  50  unneeded  plants 
and  think  of  all  the  wonderful  telegrams 
he'll  get  then.  The  question  is  this:  Is  the 
ministry  going  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
servation program  that's  presently  in  place, 
given  the  fact  that  by  the  minister's  reasoning 
it  must  be  costing  at  least  hundreds  of  jobs 
if  not  thousands?  Surely  he  should  be  en- 
couraging people  to  waste  electricity,  accord- 
ing to  his  philosophy,  so  that  he  can  create 
even  more  jobs  and  receive  even  nicer 
telegrams? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  nonsense,  even 
for  a  hypothetical  question,  for  goodness' 
sake. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  the  minister  on  this 
planet,  or  not?  Is  he  going  to  build  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  stations  that  we  don't 
need  just  so  he  won't  get  nasty  telegrams 
from  the  construction  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  regard  that  as  a  ridicu- 
lous question- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Because  you  can't  answer  it, 
that's  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  -I  mean,  this  all  or 
nothing  at  all  approach;  for  heaven's  sake 
we  can  surely  do  both.  We  can  conserve 
energy  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  plan 
and  expand  our  generating  capacity  to  take 
into  account  the  still  growing  needs  of  our 
electrical  consumers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You're  exporting  power. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  are  going  to  ex- 
port you  next. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  two  things  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  we  have  to  do  both.  I 
just    don't  understand    the    member's    logic. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  inform  us  if  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
has  done  any  studies  to  see  what  job  crea- 
tion would  take  place  through  conservation 
projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  have  not  done  any 
specific  studies  as  to  what  might  take  place 
through  conservation  programs.  If  one  wants 
to  lump  conservation  in  with  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources  I  can 
imagine  there  could  be  a  substantial  number 
of    jobs    created    eventually.    I    suspect,    for 


example,  that  in  the  solar  energy  field  10,  15 
years,  30  years  down  the  fine  we  will  have 
a  very  substantial  industry  as  we  research 
and  develop  solar  energy  possibilities. 

The  point  is  that  at  this  moment,  this  year, 
next  year,  now,  it  is  very  difficult  and  we 
can't  in  a  very  precipitate  kind  of  way,  in  an 
immediate  way,  in  a  total  way  simply  trans- 
fer thousands  of  job  possibilities  from  the 
hydro-electrical  generating  capacity  work  to 
conservation  programs,  I  don't  think  it  can 
be  done  overnight  and  I  suspect  most  mem- 
bers opposite  wouldn't  say  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  are  you  going  to 
hang  your  hat  on  next  year? 

Mr.  Foulds:  When  are  you  going  to  start 
doing  the  research? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister not  aware  that  a  number  of  prominent 
people  throughout  the  world  have  made 
rather  profound  statements  about  the  impact 
of  conservation  programs,  saying  that  con- 
servation programs  and  the  road  into  the 
new  age  of  renewable  energy  is  actually 
job-positive,  compared  to  the  construction  of 
large  centralized  utilities?  One  of  the  obvious 
comparisons  is  that  the  capital  cost  per  job 
in  a  centralized  utility  construction  program, 
to  keep  one  man  employed,  is  roughly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars- 
Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  speech. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  —Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
I  am  asking  the  minister  if  he  is  aware  of 
the  obvious— whereas  in  the  private  sector 
the  investment  is  roughly  one-tenth  of  that. 
Does  he  understand  that  if  the  government 
had  introduced  its  insulation  program,  which 
it  withdrew  last  year,  many  new  jobs  would 
have  been  created  for  half  the  capital  invest- 
ment  of  building  new   generating   facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Of  course,  we  are  aware 
of  that.  As  I  tried  to  indicate  a  moment  ago, 
we  are  aware  of  the  eventual,  tremendous 
potential  for  jobs  in  the  energy  conservation 
field,  whether  we  are  talking  about  renew- 
able energy  or  whether  we  are  talking  about 
actual  conservation  such  as  insulation.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  opposite  knows  that 
one  reason  why  we  have  not  gone  into  the 
insulation  program  the  way  we  might  have 
is  because  of  the  substantial  intrusion  of  the 
federal  government  into  that  particular  field. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  are  worse  than  the 
last  guy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Again,  we  have  to  be 
careful  that  we  don't  start  crash  programs; 
one  has  to  move  into  this  slowly  or  one  ends 
up  with  egg  on  one's  face. 
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An  hon.  member:  You  are  familiar  with 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  just  like  to  make 
this  one  point  one  more  time— I've  made  it 
about  six  times  now— we  are  not  expanding 
our  generating  capacity  for  Ontario  Hydro  to 
build  huge  unnecessary  surpluses  of  power. 
That  is  just  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  How  about  a  federal 
nomination  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  3,000  megawatts  are 
the  required  reserve.  Above  that,  for  the 
period  1981-86,  we  are  building  a  surplus  of 
only  four  per  cent  of  our  total  generating 
capacity.  It  is  not  the  huge  surplus  we're  be- 
ing accused  of  here,  not  at  all.  The  3,000 
megawatts  are  the  required  reserve. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  even  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  four  per  cent  between 
the  years  1981  and  1986  is  surplus  and  we 
hope  to  export  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  Hydro  and  Ontario. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  will  increase  jobs  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
why  is  the  minister  following  a  policy  de- 
signed to  export  electricity  from  fossil  fuel- 
type  stations,  or  any  other  type  of  station, 
when  the  Americans  are  quite  capable  of 
building  their  own?  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  load  forecasts  are  down,  why  isn't  he 
using  that  capital,  and  the  money  it  has  cost 
him  to  get  that  capital,  to  do  the  research 
here  in  Ontario  in  order  to  produce  a  tech- 
nology of  conservation  in  Ontario  which  we're 
going  to  need  on  this  planet?  Why  is  he  in^ 
stead  leaving  us  in  a  position  where  we  will 
end  up  as  a  client  state  of  Japan,  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  they 
will  be  doing  the  research  in  conservation- 
oriented  industries  and  we'll  end  up  having 
to  go  hat  in  hand  to  buy  those  types  of  tech- 
nologies from  them,  while  we're  sitting  around 
exporting  fuel-fired  electricity  from  our  own 
stations  to  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  like  again  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position the  fact  that  the  one  place  where  we 
did  cut  back  and  where  we  reduced  by  half 
our  generating  capacity,  namely,  Wesleyville, 
was  an  oil-fired  generating  station.  Much  of 
our  electric  generating  power  will  be  coming 
from  nuclear  fuel  which  happens  to  come 
from  uranium  and  which  happens  to  be  an 
indigenous  Ontario  product.  I  frankly  don't 
see  anything  wrong  with  using  an  indigenous 
product.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  be- 
ing the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water.    Apparently,   the   Leader   of  the  Op- 


position can't  see  that  exporting  some  hydro 
is  in  fact  exporting  a  processed  product.  I 
don't  understand. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Your  uranium  might  as  well 
be  on  the  moon  for  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
you. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  borrowed  prices. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  a  new  philosophy  of 
power. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  are  we  going  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  that? 

INJURED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  injured 
workers  with  as  much  as  10  or  12  years 
seniority  are  being  laid  off  their  light  duty 
jobs  at  Inco  because  Inco  is  eliminating  the 
jobs? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  that  there  was  a  potential  for 
such  an  occurrence  within  the  Inco  plant.  My 
first  awareness  was  as  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation that  was  given  to  me  about  the  clos- 
ing down  of  portions  of  the  Port  Colborne 
plant,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas 
affected  are  those  in  which  some  of  the  in- 
jured workers  capable  of  doing  light  duty  are 
working.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  the  minister  then  indicate 
to  me,  since  these  men  have  adequate 
seniority  and  are  being  laid  off  because  jobs 
are  being  removed  and  because  of  their 
health,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  work,  why  it  is  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  under  section  41  refuses 
to  make  payments  to  these  workers  who  have 
lost  their  work  because  of  their  injuries? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It's  my  understanding 
that  most  of  these  individuals  are  already  on 
some  sort   of  pension  from  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  At  $60  a  month. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  have  been  taken 
back  on  by  the  company,  in  many  instances 
because  they  were  capable  of  doing  light 
work.  I  am  sure  that  if  and  when— and  hope- 
fully it'll  be  when  and  in  the  not-too-distant 
future— the  activity  at  Inco  increases  again 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  employment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
in  the  meantime?  Put  them  on  welfare? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  vocational  re- 
habilitation officers  and  the  employment  ad- 
justment service  of  my  ministry  are  ready  to 
try  to  assist  these  individuals  to  find  alter- 
native work  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  not  only  are  the  workers 
being  laid  off  by  Inco  and  not  only  are  they 
not  receiving  full  benefits  from  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  but  they're  also 
being  denied  rehabilitative  services  from  the 
board  because  the  board  is  claiming  they're 
not  being  laid  off  because  of  their  injuries  but 
because  the  job  no  longer  exists?  Does  the 
minister  not  think  that  that's  compounding 
the  problem? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  called  a  triple  bind. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  suppose  it  could  be 
considered  to  be  compounding  a  problem  and 
I  shall  certainly  take  this  into  consideration 
and  discuss  it  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  not  go 
one  step  further  and  demand  that  the  board 
cease  and  desist  in  that  regulation  entirely? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  because  that 
would  deny  a  number  of  other  injured  work- 
ers throughout  the  province  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  the  board  could  provide  for 
them  under  that  section  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Martel:  Further  supplementary:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  the  minister  said, 
some  of  them  are  on  pension,  is  it  not 
possible  that  supplementary  benefits  could 
be  paid?  These  men  are  prepared  to  work 
and  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years, 
therefore  they  should  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  the  very  legislation  for  which  the 
minister  is  responsible. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the  full  context  of  that 
question. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  indicated  that 
some  of  them  were  on  pension;  they  are  then 
in  a  position  to  obtain  supplementary  bene- 
fits. Because  they  are  prepared  to  work  and 
have  been  working,  is  she  not  prepared  to 
give  them  the  protection  under  the  Act?  The 
Act  says  if  one  is  prepared  to  work,  the 
board  is  prepared  to  rehabilitate  you  and  in 
the  process  provide  supplementary  or  full 
benefits. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  just  said  that  I 
would  be  most  willing  to  discuss  with  the 
board,  if  this  has  been  a  problem,  the  full 
area  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  these  indi- 
viduals. I  am  aware  that  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation branch  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  has  found  50  jobs  in  the 
Sudbury  area  for  injured  workmen  since 
January  1.  It  is  not  an  impossible  situation. 
I  shall  certainly  take  it  into  consideration  and 
discuss  it  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Your  second  question. 
Mr.  Martel:  I  would  just  like  to  know  what 
they  are  supposed  to  eat  in  the  meantime. 

CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Martel:  To  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services:  In  the  proposed  short- 
term  legislation,  particularly  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act,  which  is  still  all  crisis-oriented, 
can  the  minister  not  change  the  direction  of 
that  Act  and  make  it  preventive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  the  short-term  proposals  are  just  that. 
They  are  for  the  short  term  while  we  work 
on  a  major  change  in  the  omnibus  bill  which 
I  hope  to  bring  before  the  House,  realistically, 
I  think,  within  the  next  two  or  three  years- 
God  willing,  and  the  Premier,  and  the  elec- 
torate. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  that  is  today's  realism,  it  will 
be  five  to  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  But  on  the  shorter  term, 
we  were  trying  to  address  those  things  that 
were  obviously  of  greatest  and  most  critical 
concern. 

I  do  have  plans  to  announce  in  the  very 
near  future,  a  clear  set  of  priorities  for  ex- 
penditures in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  this 
fiscal  year,  which  I  think  will  indicate  to 
the  members  a  very  clear  emphasis  upon 
preventive  programs  as  opposed  to  crisis 
reactive  programs.  I  would  think  that  within 
the  next  two  to  three  weeks  I  would  be  in  a 
position  to  present  the  members  with  that 
list  of  priorities  for  spending. 

Mr.  Martel:  Fine.  Could  the  minister  in- 
dicate when  he  intends  to  introduce  his 
short-term  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  intend  to  introduce 
it  this  session,  as  I  have  made  the  commit- 
ment to  do.  There  has  been  a  problem  in 
that  the  response  to  the  consultation  paper 
has  been  much  greater  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. We  originally  hoped  that  the  public 
consultation  process  could  be  wound  up  by 
the  end  of  February  this  year.  As  that  date 
approached,  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, as  we  got  requests  from  across  the 
province  for  extensions,  that  there  were  many 
people  and  organizations  who  had  devoted 
a  lot  of  time  to  an  examination  of  those 
proposals  and  were  preparing  briefs  in 
response  to  it.  They  were  requesting  an 
extension  of  time  so  that  they  could  get  their 
response  to  us  before  we  wound  up  that 
process.  So  I  made  the  decision  towards  the 
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end   of  February  to  extend  the  consultation 
process  to  the  end  of  March. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  proceed  with 
the  next  step,  in  fact  doing  two  things  at 
once:  Continuing  to  receive  responses  to  the 
green  paper  and  processing  those  responses 
we  had  received  and  beginning  to  develop 
the  legislation.  At  the  present  time,  the 
deadline  that  I  have  established  for  the 
introduction  of  that  legislation  is  not 
changed;  it  would  be  by  June  1. 

[10:30] 

There  is  some  concern  on  my  part.  I 
had  originally  hoped  we  would  have  it  passed 
this  session.  There  have  been  indications  from 
the  hon.  members  opposite  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  legislation  go  to  committee. 
In  view  of  that  I  think,  being  realistic,  the 
legislation  will  probably  be  introduced  by 
the  target  date  of  early  June.  It  will  probably 
receive  second  reading,  I  would  hope,  and 
go  to  committee.  That  may  be  a  process  that 
requires  it  to  go  to  committee  over  the 
summer  so  there  can  be  an  adequate  period 
of  time  in  which  the  committee  could  hear 
it,  given  the  load  of  the  committee  with 
estimates  and  so  on  during  this  session. 

I  would  hope  that  if  that  is  the  case  it 
would  be  a  high  priority  for  early  introduc- 
tion and  passage  in  the  fall  session  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Can  we  add  five  minutes 
to  the  question  period,  Mr.  Speaker? 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  a  long  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  was  very  precise  and 
to  the  point. 

An  hon.  member:  You  sound  like  Jimmy 
Auld. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  He  is  a  master. 

Mr.  McClellan:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
may  I  ask  the  minister  whether  he  intends 
to  change  the  most  odious  feature  of  his 
green  paper,  which  is  recommendation  46 
dealing  with  the  right  of  biological  parents 
to  appeal  awardship  at  the  moment  of  adop- 
tion placement?  That  has,  I  think,  been 
universally  denounced  as  destructive.  Does 
he  intend  to  proceed  with  that  course  in 
legislation  or  does  he  intend  to  change  those 
recommendations  for  legislation? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  member  is  correct. 
There  has  been  a  very  significant  response 
to  that  recommendation.  It  is  under  review 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  be  changed  when 
it  is  in  the  form  for  presentation  to  the 
House. 


Mr.  McClellan:  The  minister  doesn't  know? 
He  had  better  instruct  his  staff  to  stop 
saying  it  is  being  changed  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  listen  to  the  people. 

HYDRO  POLICY 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  in  the  gallery, 
or  has  he  gone? 

A  question,  then,  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  leader 
is  zeroing  in  on  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  in  Hydro— and  we  are  going  to 
zero  in  on  you  too  pretty  soon,  McKeough— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  tremble. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  because  we  had  hoped 
the  minister  would  have  some  intelligence 
when  he  took  over. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  implying  other- 
wise, Eddie? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  would  you  have  had 
that  hope? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  a  hope. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  now  have  the  biggest 
nuclear  program  in  the  whole  world;  and  to 
quote  Robarts,  we  have  "ten  new  Niagaras"; 
and  in  our  contract  with  Denison,  we  have 
the  biggest  contract  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
In  my  area  we  have  hundreds  of  layoffs  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  get  to  the  Treasurer 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Bob  Welch  is  going  to  fix  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  hundreds  of  layoffs 
in  my  area  now— permanent  layoffs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  one  more  I'd 
like  to  see. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  a  great  capital 
program  going  on,  and  yet  the  government 
is  exporting  power  contracts  to  the  States. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  are  going  to  ex- 
port you,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Bette,  you  have  been  in 
Labour  a  long  time,  and  you  are  still  labour- 
ing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  And  I  will  continue. 

•  Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
where  the  democratic  process,  as  he  sees  it, 
comes  into  this  picture.  Who  makes  the  de- 
cision between  the  elected  people  and  a  $30 
billion  program?  Is  he  the  only  link  between 
the  eight  million  people  in  Ontario  and  a  $30 
billion  program?  I  want  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  the  missing  link. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  the  visible  link. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Are  you  the  visible  link, 
Reuben? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  know  whether 
Friday  morning  fatigue  is  setting  in  for  my 
friend  across  the  road  or  whether  it  is  me, 
but  I  really  have  difficulty  responding  pre- 
cisely to  that  rather  long  and  many-dimen- 
sioned question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  give  it  to  the  minister 
again. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  read  it  in 
Hansard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Is  he  talking  about  the 
decision-making  process?  What  is  the  $30 
billion  program? 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  supplementary  will  be  this 
then:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
capital  program  going  on,  a  layoff  program 
going  on  and  a  power  export  program  going 
on,  how  does  the  minister  justify  that?  How  are 
the  elected  people  of  Ontario  being  protected? 
Through  him?  Is  that  the  only  source  we 
have?  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Justify  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  don't  even  understand  the  logic  of  the 
question;  therefore,  I  can't  justify  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Nobody  else  can  either. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  had  the  same  problem 
with  the  last  one.  You  have  the  same  prob- 
lem with  every  question. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  real  question  is,  what 
happened  in  Hastings  last  night? 

An  hon.  member:  You  can't  justify  any- 
thing, Baetz. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  would  ask  a  further  supple- 
mentary, maybe  we  could  get  down  to  some- 
thing here.  He  wants  to  beef  up  the  layoff 
program  and  he  wants  to  expand— I  just  don't 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  blame  the  minister;  I 
don't  understand  either.  And  the  public  of 
Ontario  doesn't  understand— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Then  don't  confuse 
them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  ask  the  minister  a  simple 
question:  How  does  he  justify  hundreds  of 
layoffs,  expansion  programs  and  a  capital 
program— all  in  one  box?  How  does  he  justify 
all  that?  Does  the  minister  know  what  lay- 
offs are?  Does  he  know  what  export  is? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  he  know  what  a  capital 
program  is?  Does  he  know  those  three  things? 
How  does  he  mix  them  all  together? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  How  do  you  mix  them  all 
together? 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  hon.  member  is  the 
one  who  does  the  good  job  of  mixing  them 
all  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  How  does  one  explain  it? 
Maybe  that's  the  question.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Tell  him  to  put  it  on  the  order 
paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Obviously  if  this  govern- 
ment were  to  establish  a  policy— and  it  is  not 
the  policy  now,  I  should  hasten  to  add— to 
substantially  export  more  of  our  electric 
power,  I  suppose  that  would  mean  more 
generating  stations  would  be  required;  that 
would  mean  more  jobs  for  many  people,  in- 
cluding those  in  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  you  are  laying  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  But  I  simply  don't  follow 
the  sequence  of  the  member's  logic  there  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Take  the  questions  as 
notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I'll  take  the  question  as 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I'll  try  it  over  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  pulling  the  strings  now? 

COMMUNITY  LAW  CLINICS 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  I 
have  a  question  for  the  government  House 
leader,  Deputy  Premier,  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation,  and  "Wizard  of  Wintario." 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  friend  of  Darcy  McKeough 
—a  close  and  intimate  friend  of  Darcy. 

Mr.  Warner:  Perhaps  he  could  take  this 
important  question  as  notice  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  ask  that  he  make  a  statement  on 
Monday.  It's  regarding  the  People  And  Law 
legal  clime;  I  would  like  the  Attorney 
General  to  table  for  us  the  criteria  used  by 
the  clinical  funding  committee  in  deciding 
which  clinics  will  be  funded  and  how  much 
money  each  clinic  will  receive,  and  to  inform 
the  House  as  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  clinical 
funding  committee  comes  under  and  what 
kind  of  effort  the  Attorney  General  is  pre- 
pared to  make  so  that  the  People  And  Law 
committee  will  not  go  out  of  existence.  It  is 
important  that  we  get  a  statement  by  Mon- 
day, since  there  is  a  meeting  set  up  for  Wed- 
nesday and  the  fate  of  that  legal  clinic  will 
be  sealed  by  Wednesday  if  we  don't  have 
some  leadership  from  the  Attorney  General 
on  Monday. 
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BUY-CANADIAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism1.  It 
has  to  do  with  buying  Canadian.  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  now  is  pro- 
viding members  with  pencils  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  a  small  item  but  it 
is  sort  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  that 
prompts  me  to  ask  the  question:  Would  the 
minister  provide  members  of  this  House  with 
all  proposals  and  details  of  actions  that  will 
be  taken  or  are  currently  under  way,  either 
unilaterally  by  the  Ontario  government  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  federal  government,  to 
promote  the  buy-Canadian  program? 

An  hon.  member:  Sharpen  your  pencils  on 
this  one,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think 
the  hon.  member  knows,  I  have  indicated  that 
Ontario  would  produce  a  buy-Canadian  pro- 
gram. We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  I 
think  we  are  very  close  to  presenting  all  the 
information  to  the  Legislature  as  to  what  that 
program  will  entail.  We  still  hope  we  can 
have  that  program- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  going  to  start  with  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Do  you  want  me  to  start 
with  that?  Yes. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He's  going  to  start 
with  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  certainly  cannot  ex- 
plain why  that  has  happened.  I  have  had 
contact  with  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services;  I  wasn't  aware  of  the  pencils,  but 
I  was  aware  of  other  items.  We  have  dis- 
cussed that.  I  would  like  to  see  that  changed. 
But  I  am  assuming  that  maybe  the  reason 
for  buying  the  US  pencils  is  the  same  as  why 
the  hon.  member  was  drinking  French  wine 
last  night. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  you  were  drink- 
ing French  wine  last  night? 

Mr.  Warner:  He  wouldn't  know;  he  can't 
read. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hall:  Free  wine  in  the  press  gallery;  a 
cheap  shot,  John. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  true. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  view  of  the  very  successful 
non-tariff  barriers  used  in  the  majority  of 
industrial  nations  throughout  the  western 
world  which  effectively  exclude  many  Cana- 
dian firms  from  sharing  in  government  con- 


tracts, would  the  minister  not  agree  that  a 
key  element  to  a  buy-Canadian  program  in 
Ontario  must  begin  with  the  government 
setting  the  public  an  example  by  ensuring  that 
its  own  purchasing  practices  give  preference 
to  indigenous  Canadian  businesses  and  pri- 
marily to  products  with  the  highest  proportion 
of  Canadian  manufactured  content?  If  so, 
would  the  minister  comment  on  any  review 
of  current  purchasing  practices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  As  I  think  the  hon. 
member  knows,  in  Ontario  we  have  main- 
tained a  policy  when  we  are  purchasing  gov- 
ernment supplies  and  equipment  that  there 
is  a  10  per  cent  area  that  we  allow  which 
gives  preference  to  Ontario  and  Canadian  sup- 
pliers. I  should  say  Canadian  suppliers,  not 
just  Ontario.  As  far  as  the  discussions  that  are 
going  on  around  government  procurement  at 
the  GATT  negotiations,  that  is  a  subject  that 
is  being  discussed  in  some  great  detail  by  all 
of  the  countries  involved  in  those  negotia- 
tions, in  particular  those  affectionately  known 
as  the  "big  three"— the  European  Economic 
Community,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  deny  that  that's 
probably  quite  correct— that  we  as  a  country 
should  be  looking  at  supporting  our  own'  in- 
dustries. We  certainly  support  that  position. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  over  the 
pencils  he  was  referring  to.  I  have  five  pencils 
here,  all  of  which  have  "Province  of  Ontario" 
on  them  and  all  of  which  are  made  in 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  He  brought  them  from 
home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  know  if  the  hon. 
member  picked  one  up  while  he  was  visiting 
Niagara  Falls  in  New  York,  or  somewhere  like 
that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Or  in  the  restaurant 
where  he  had  the  French  wine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  also  want  to  say,  in 
response  to  the  comment  made  by  the  hon. 
member  about  the  wine,  I  certainly  can't 
prove  it- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  The  evidence  is  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —but  I  understand  it 
came  from  the  township  of  St.  Emilion, 
down  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Conway:  You'll  make  a  great  Treas- 
urer, John. 

ASBESTOS  WORKERS 

Mr.  BounsalL:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Can  the  minister  give  us  any 
adequate  explanation  whatsoever  as  to  why 
for    the   past   five  to    six   months  workers  at 
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Canadian  Johns-Manville  here  in  Toronto 
with  proven,  documented,  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  accepted  cases  of  either 
asbestosis  or  asbestos  fibre  dust  effects,  in- 
cluding one  person  with  a  rated  40  per  cent 
disability,  are  now  not  being  allowed  to  come 
out  of  the  plant  and  on  to  the  special  reha- 
bilitation assistance  program  which  was  set 
up  to  remove  affected  employees  from  the 
plants  and  get  them  out  of  the  areas  where 
asbestos  lung  hazards  have  been  proved? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  program  which 
was  set  up  for  asbestos  workers  is  certainly 
one  that  has  been  innovative  and  I  think  a 
leader  in  this  area  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  has  been  any 
major  impediment  to  that  program.  I  shall 
most  certainly  investigate  this  and  report  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  While  the 
minister  is  investigating  why  other  workers 
aren't  being  allowed  out  on  the  program,  and 
speaking  to  her  reply  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  would  she  also  investigate 
why  only  two  of  the  17  people  who  have 
come  out  of  that  plant  on  that  program  have 
been   offered   vocational   retraining   to   date? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  will  add  that  to 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  triumph  for  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  When  the 
minister  is  looking  into  that,  would  she  have 
a  talk  with  the  chief  of  the  chest  disease 
section  of  the  board,  Dr.  Stewart,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  his  attitude  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  reluctance  of  the  board 
to  put  these  people  on  a  code  four  type  of 
program,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  said  at 
one  point  that  the  board  must  do  everything 
it  could  to  discourage  people  from  getting 
into  that  program? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  that  that 

allegation  has  been  made- 
Mr.  Laughren:  What  do  you  mean?  It's  in 

writing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  indeed  factual.  I  have  already  ini- 
tiated some  investigation  of  that  allegation 
and  will  report  back  to  the  House. 

COLUMBUS  McKINNON  LIMITED 

Mr.  Bradley:  Could  the  Minister  of  Labour 
tell  us  what  new  intiatives  her  ministry  has 
taken  to  attempt  to  solve  a  prolonged  labour 
dispute  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  at  Col- 
umbus McKinnon  Limited,  a  dispute  which 
has  now  gone  on  for  several  months  and  has 
caused  hardships  to  both  sides? 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  that  con- 
tact was  made  with  both  parties  by  our  in- 
dustrial relations  branch  this  week.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  new  meetings  are  about 
to  occur,  but  I  shall  look  into  this  and  report 
to  the  hon.  member. 

[10:45] 

HIGHWAY  17 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, if  I  could  have  his  attention.  Could 
the  minister  inform  the  House  of  the  nature 
of  his  reply  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Faulkner's 
letter  to  him  regarding  the  Garden  River 
band's  opposition  to  the  widening  of  High- 
way 17  through  the  reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  did  write  to  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, I  believe  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  in  reply  to  his  telegram,  outlining 
basically  in  my  letter  the  negotiations,  the 
plans  that  have  been  made  to  date  and  the 
problems  that  exist.  I  have  invited  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner to  join  with  me  in  a  meeting  with  Chief 
Boissoneau  and  his  band  council,  hoping  that 
we  might  be  able  by  a  tri-party  meeting  to 
resolve  some  of  these  problems.  Whether  he 
will  agree  to  this  meeting  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  I  have  not  heard  back  from  him. 

WATER  DIVERSION 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  present  debate  taking 
place  in  Washington,  DC,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  concerning  the  proposal  of  in- 
creasing water  diversion  flows  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  waterway  from 
some  3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  up  to 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second?  The  stated 
objectives  of  this  diversion  scheme  are  to 
reduce  the  shoreline  damages  due  to  the 
high  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
enhance  the  water  quality  of  the  Illinois 
waterway. 

The  New  York  State  power  authority  is 
raising  objections  to  the  proposals  because 
the  diversion  could  force  it  to  replace  lost 
hydro-electric  power  with  imported  oil, 
adding  $45  million  a  year  to  consumer  elec- 
tric hills.  Has  the  minister  or  Ontario  Hydro 
completed  any  studies  in  this  area  as  to  the 
impact  on  the  possible  increase  in  hydro 
costs  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  admit  I  am  not  aware 
of  that  potential  problem.  I  appreciate  very 
much  that  the  hon.  member  has  brought  this 
to  our  attention.  We  will  certainly  investi- 
gate and  report  back. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister have  observers  and  representatives  at 
the  IJC,  which  has  control  over  the  Great 
Lakes  water  system,  as  does  his  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller),  or  does  he  have  to  work  through 
Natural  Resources  on  these  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  some  matters  we  do 
work  through  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  am  also  contacting  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  on  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  am  assuming  the  modus  operandi  is 
that  if  we  want  to  make  a  direct  contact 
with  IJC  we  can  do  so. 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLY  PURCHASES 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health.  I  think  he's  still  there,  isn't  he? 
Yes.  Has  the  ministry  conducted  any  investi- 
gation into  the  degree  of  which,  to  which  or 
by  which— I  can't  get  the  right  word,  and  any- 
way it  doesn't  matter  this  morning— the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  of  hospitals  in  Ontario 
are  purchased  in  the  United  States?  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  has  he  looked  into  the  numbers 
of  supplies  that  are  manufactured  outside 
the  US  and  are  simply  channelled  through 
the  United  States  into  Canada  through  clear- 
ing houses  and  purchasing  houses?  Has  he 
considered  setting  up  in  Ontario  a  purchasing 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  either  buy 
direct  or  encourage  the  manufacture  of  those 
products  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  is  already  a  fair 
degree  of  central  purchasing  among  the  hos- 
pitals. They  do  co-operate  with  one  another  to 
a  great  extent.  Several  months  ago  we  began 
discussions  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation on  the  whole  question  of  purchasing 
with  the  view  in  mind  of  supporting  the 
government's  overall  efforts  towards  a  buy- 
Canadian  policy.  There  are  certain  things, 
such  as  the  very  sophisticated  diagnostic 
machinery  which  is  around  these  days,  which 
are  simply  not  made  in  Canada  and,  frankly, 
for  which  there  would  not  be  that  large  a 
market.  It's  questionable  whether  we  could 
even  develop  Canadian  sources  for  some  of 
those  things.  But  in  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  hospitals,  our  view  is  to  work  out  with 
the  Hospital  Association  a  means  of  achieving 
a  greater  concentration  of  Canadian  goods 
and  services  in  their  purchasing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  I  assume  from 
that  that  the  minister  has  conducted  some 
kind  of  inquiry  or  investigation  into  the 
degree  to  which  the  purchasing  is  primarily 
from  the  United  States.  Can  he  report  to  the 
House  on  whatever  the  outcome  of  that  in- 
quiry was,  not  only  in  determining  how  much 


of  the  supplies  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  but  also  how  much  is  manufactured  in 
Taiwan  or  Hong  Kong  or  wherever  else  these 
things  are  made,  exported  into  the  United 
States  and  then  further  exported  into  Canada, 
which  adds  300,  400,  500  or  600  per  cent  to 
the  original  cost,  and  whether  or  not  we 
might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  much 
lower  costs  by  purchasing  directly  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minis- 
try to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  does  not 
have  studies  which  are  anywhere  near  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  hon.  member  describes.  As  a 
result  of  the  first  stage  of  our  discussion  with 
the  Hospital  Association  we  would  hope  to 
have  more  definitive  data  on  what  is  ac- 
tually happening.  Certainly  whenever  I  have 
raised  the  subject  with  hospital  people,  their 
position  has  been  that  where  price  and 
quality  are  equal,  they  always  give  preference 
to  Canadian,  but  the  question  is— 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  know  its  not  your 
point.  The  problem  is  broader  than  that,  I 
fully  recognize,  and  to  get  at  that  problem 
we  have  established  this  working  relationship 
with  the  Hospital  Association. 

HYDRO  MAILING 

Mr.  Riddell:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  his  conservation 
program:  Is  it  correct  that  Hydro  sent  out 
180,000  envelopes  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  customers'  normal 
billing,  indicating  that  in  the  future  there 
would  be  a  new  box  added  on  to  the  regular 
billing  showing  the  average  number  of  kilo- 
watts per  day  consumed  by  the  customers? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  indicated  that 
information  in  the  normal  billing  rather  than 
charging  $18,000  to  indicate  this,  and 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  turn  $18,000  into 
revenue  rather  than  try  to  raise  revenue  by 
means  of  a  37.5  per  cent  OHIP  premium  in- 
crease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  details  of  this  particular  mailing 
but  I  certainly  will  look  into  it.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  how  the  $18,000  saved  or  unneces- 
sarily spent  relates  to  OHIP  and  I  will  not 
comment  on  that  part. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  why  you  have  to  raise 
OHIP  premiums. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  But  I  will  certainly  look 
into  the  question  of  that  particular  mailing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Well,   he   has   taken   it   as 
notice. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  I  want  him  to  take  another 
part  of  it  as  notice  as  well.  Would  the  minis- 
ter not  consider  that  this  was  an  abuse  of 
public  money  and  a  misuse  of  public  money 
and  is  he  prepared  to  so  indicate  to  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There  is  no  way  that  I  can 
answer  that  question  at  this  particular  time 
because  I  don't  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  can  you  answer? 

PLANT  NATIONAL  LIMITED 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
Is  the  minister  aware  or  can  she  let  us 
know  if  she's  aware  of  a  small  plant  with 
50-odd  employees,  Plant  National  Limited 
in  New  Toronto,  a  plastics  recycling  plant, 
and  whether  she  has  been  made  aware  of  any 
health  problems  in  that  particular  operation? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Not  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary  then,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  am  wondering  if  the  minister 
would  check  this  operation  and  also  check 
with  the  Queensway  Medical  Clinic  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  reports  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  urinary  tract  infections 
and  of  diabetes  among  workers  in  this  plant 
are  accurate  and  if,  indeed,  workers  who  have 
left  this  plant  have  been  denied  employment 
in  other  plants  due  to  medical  examinations 
conducted  when  they  applied  for  employ- 
ment? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  find  that  out. 

ENERGY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy:  In  view  of  the  much-publicized 
increase  in  the  amount  of  research  and  de- 
velopment money  that  was  stated  in  Her 
Honour's  speech,  and  as  it  appears  that  the 
money  has  been  increased  from  what  was 
virtually  nothing  to  about  half  of  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  necessary  for  a  proper 
research  and  development  program,  how 
much  of  the  money  will  be  made  available 
to  private  enterprise  as  seed  money  for 
innovations  in  renewable-resource  develop- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  know  how  far  we 
want  to  go  into  statistics,  or  how  much  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  much  as  you  know, 
Reuben. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  budget  for  renewable 
energy  projects  and  for  conservation  is  modest, 
but   it  is   double   at   least  what  it   was   last 


year.  In  a  period  of  restraint,  I  think  that 
is  at  least  a  trend  in  the  right  direction. 

In  terms  of  assisting  private  enterprise  in 
developing  conservation-related  projects  or 
enterprises,  that  is  a  matter  which  falls 
directly  within  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism.  But  we  are  in  touch 
with  them,  even  now,  on  two  or  three  pro- 
jects that  are  energy-related. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Do  I  take 
it  from  that  answer,  then,  that  there  will  be, 
or  there  is,  some  budget  money  available 
for  invention  and  innovation  in  the  energy 
field,  understanding  that  all  improvement 
and  technological  innovation  comes  from  in- 
dividuals and  cannot  develop  any  more 
rapidly  in  the  public  sector  and  probably 
more  cheaply  in  the  private  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  said,  in  so  far  as  it 

entails    assisting    financially    budding    enter- 
prises, that  falls  within  the  mandate  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  other  words,  there  isn't  a 
nickel  for  private  individuals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  didn't  say  that. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  also  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  follows  up  on  some 
other  questions  which  have  been  asked  here 
today.  Rather  than  go  ahead  with  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  likely  unnecessary  expenditure 
on  the  nuclear  power  plants,  would  the  minis- 
ter not  consider  it  advisable  to  embark  on  a 
massive  program  of  solid  waste  disposal  for 
creation  of  energy?  As  the  minister  is  aware 
it  is  much  more  labour-intensive  in  the  opera- 
tion, is  beneficial  environmentally,  and  would 
replace  the  dangerous  practice  of  landfill  that 
is  rather  accepted  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  response  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  I  again  would  say  that 
we  do  not  think  we  are  wasting  money  or 
spending  money  unnecessarily  on  creating 
electrical  energy.  The  other  point  here  is,  of 
course,  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  is 
really  talking  about  two  different  kinds  of 
energy.  One  is  the  energy  derived  from 
biomass,  from  waste  and  so  forth  for  heating 
purposes,  which  in  some  cases  perhaps  could 
be  used  for  the  generation  of  electric  power. 
But  I  really  don't  see  that  as  happening 
generally.  Certainly  that  kind  of  program 
cannot  replace  the  much-required  and  neces- 
sary electrical  power  which  is  generated  from 
nuclear. 

On  the  question  of  nuclear  power,  I  frankly 
do  not  understand  why,  when  we  in  Ontario 
have    a    very    valuable    indigenous    resource, 
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uranium,  and  have  developed  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  We  don't  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —technologies  in  the 
world,  we  constantly  keep  knocking  this. 
Why  aren't  we  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
world  achievers  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy— instead  of  knocking  it  and  trying  to 
be  late-blooming  flower  children? 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  May  I  ask  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  what  ongoing  studies  are 
there  relative  to  the  conversion  of  solid 
waste  disposal  to  energy,  and  is  he  about  to 
build  or  will  he  build  a  major  plant  some- 
place in  this  province  as  a  pilot  project  in  this 
field,  because  in  other  areas  of  this  continent, 
solid  waste  is  being  used  successfully  for 
energy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Solid  waste  is  being  used 
in  a  number  of  places  right  in  this  province 
at  the  present  time. 
[11:00] 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
refuse  or  garbage  is  also  an  indigenous  re- 
source- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  He  is  not  aware  of  anything. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  some  places  more 
than  others. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —and  should  get  at  least  equal 
attention  to  the  nuclear  program  he  is  trying 
to  sell  to  this  Legislature  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  that  if  it  is  not  dealt  with  it  poses 
a  very  serious  environmenal  problem  on  the 
other  hand?  Is  he  not  aware  that  Ontario  is 
probably  the  last  jurisdiction  in  the  civilized 
world  to  take  up  this  business  of  the  garbage 
problem  and  turn  it  into  useful  end  products? 

Mr.  Swart:  Always  last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  accept  this  con- 
stant effort  of  making  these  things  appear  to 
be  mutually  exclusive.  While  we  develop  cur 
nuclear  program,  we  can  surely  also  at  the 
same  time  develop  our  waste  programs. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  But  you  are  not  doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  can  develop  energy 
sources  there  and  we're  doing  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Swart:  Where? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  In  Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  the  one  who  said 
conservation  or  jobs. 

Mr.  Turner:  Which  would  you  rather  have? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Conservation. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  And  jobs. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  Conservation  because  then 
we  will  have  jobs  with '  a  future,  not  just 
short-term  construction  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Go  to  Westinghouse  in 
Hamilton  and  tell  the  workers  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  heard  it.  You  Neander- 
thal. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

FARM  STORM  DAMAGE 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Would 
the  minister  reach  into  his  briefcase— I  know 
he's  been  waiting  to  do  this— and  bring  out 
the  program  he  has  for  assisting  Ontario 
businesses  who  suffered  disastrous  damage  in 
the  January  26  storm? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Better  wake  him  up  first. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Does  the  minister  realize 
that  his  policy  of  waiting  for  help  from 
Ottawa  is  costing  jobs  in  Ontario,  and  when 
will  the  minister  act  on  behalf  of  Ontario 
as  suggested  in  my  original  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Everything  costs  jobs. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  point  out  that 
I  have  that  announcement  in  my  briefcase. 

I  was  reading  over  the  application  forms  for 
the  damage  caused  by  that  storm  and  the 
terms  of  agreement  for  the  farmers.  These 
forms  are  ready  to  go  out  to  the  ag  offices  the 
minute  we  hear  from  Ottawa. 

Ottawa  has  indicated  agreement  to  us 
on  five  different  occasions,  but  as  late  as 
yesterday  they  did  not  get  it  to  the  Treasury 
Board.  They  are  planning  to  get  it  to  the 
Treasury  Board  next  week.  We  have  been 
efficient  here.  We've  had  it  ready  for  almost 

II  weeks  now.  They  said  they  would  offer 
assistance  but  I  can't  really  enact  our  pro- 
gram unless  they  go  along  with  it  exactly  the 
way  I  sent  it  to  them,  which  I  think  in  their 
wisdom  they  should. 

I  have  to  wait  till  I  hear  back  from  them. 
If  they  don't  act  within  the  next  couple 
of  weeks,  then  I  may  have  to  look  at  a 
different  type  of  program  to  the  one  I  have 
put  forward  to  them.  I  realize  there  are 
severe  hardships  and  we  want  to  help  those 
people.  Everything  is  ready  at  this  end. 

HIGHWAY  NOISE 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. In  the  past  I  have  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  extract  some  assurance  from  the  min- 
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ister  regarding  the  noise  on  Highway  401.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  has  told 
me  verbally  and  in  letters  that  the  ministry 
has  been  assessing  the  priority  areas  vis-a-vis 
the  noise  on  the  highways,  would  the  minis- 
ter tell  me  at  this  point  if  such  an  assess- 
ment has  been  made  and  if  the  area  for 
which  I  am  concerned,  as  well  as  my  con- 
stituents, is  one  of  the  areas  chosen  by  the 
ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  projects  for  this 
current  year  have  been  chosen  and  will  be 
going  ahead  in  this  current  construction 
season.  I  can't  tell  the  hon.  member  offhand 
whether  the  one  he  is  referring  to  is  one  of 
the  ones  that's  going  ahead  or  not.  The  1979 
projects  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  they  all  in  Tory 
ridings? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 


HANSARD 


Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  Hansards  for  our  standing  com- 
mittees are  not  normally  printed  to  be 
available  until  a  number  of  days  after  the 
meeting  has  occurred.  In  the  instance  of 
the  standing  committee  on  social  develop- 
ment which  has  been  considering  the  OHIP 
premium  matter,  these  Hansards  are  of  some 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  Would 
it  be  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  you  to  use 
your  influence  and  good  offices  to  see  that 
these  reports  might  be  available  no  later 
than  Monday? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  attempt  to  do  that.  I 
see  the  director  of  Hansard  is  nodding  in 
the  affirmative  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  do  that. 

PETITION 

INCREASE  IN  OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  petition  with  335 
signatures.  The  petition  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario. 
We,  the  undersigned,  beg  leave  to  petition 
the  Parliament  of  Ontario  as  follows:  That 
the  recent  proposed  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums  is  unconscionable  and  should  not 
proceed,  and  a  less  regressive  method  of 
paying  for  Ontario's  health  services  be  in- 
stituted. 


These  signatures  are  in  addition  to  the 
2,194  signatures  with  petitions  of  the  same 
wording  that  I  presented  to  this  House  on 
April  4,  to  bring  to  a  total  of  2,529  the 
people  in  Thunder  Bay,  northwestern  Ontario, 
who  have  signed  this  petition  protesting  the 
OHIP  premium  increase  of  37.5    per  cent. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

JOHN  A.  SCHMALZ  AGENCIES  LIMITED 

Mr.  Nixon  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Breithaupt, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl,  An  Act 
to  revive  John  A.  Schmalz  Agencies  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

HARE  TRANSPORT  LIMITED 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr5,  An  Act 
to   revive    Hare  Transport  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading   also   agreed  to   on  motion. 

A.C.  McINTYRE  MOTORS  LIMITED 

Mr.  G.  Taylor  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  to  revive  A.C.  Mclntyre 
Motors  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also   agreed   to  on  motion. 

BEAVER  CONSTRUCTION 
(ONTARIO)  LIMITED 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Handle- 
man,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr8,  An 
Act  to  revive  Beaver  Construction  (Ontario) 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading   also   agreed  to  on  motion. 

WHITE  QUEEN  LIMITED 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  Mr;  Stong,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prll,  An  Act  to  revive 
White  Queen  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading  also   agreed   to   on  motion. 

SALSBERG'S  SMOKE  AND  GIFT 
SHOP  LIMITED 

Mr.  Foulds,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Grande, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl2,  An  Act 
to  revive  Salsberg's  Smoke  and  Gift  Shop 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading   also   agreed  to   on  motion. 
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P.W.  MacLELLAN  CONSTRUCTION 
INCORPORATED  ACT 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  to  revive  MacLellan  Con- 
struction Limited  as  P.W.  MacLellan  Con- 
struction Incorporated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading   also   agreed   to  on  motion. 

LOUBILL  HOBBIES  AND 
SPORTS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr37,  An  Act  to  revive  Loubill  Hobbies 
and  Sports  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading   also   agreed   to  on  motion. 

CONCURRENCE  IN  SUPPLY 

Resolutions  for  supply  for  the  following 
ministries  were  concurred  in  by  the  House: 

Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation; 

Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  get 
organized  for  this,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  these  estimates  have  only  one  hour  and 
12  minutes  to  go.  Once  that  time  has  gone 
by  we  will  go  back  into  the  House  and  carry 
on  with  the  budget  debate  until  adjournment 
time. 

ESTIMATES,  MANAGEMENT 
BOARD  OF  CABINET 

(concluded) 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  clarify  the  re- 
marks I  made  about  seniority  and  bumping? 
I  read  Hansard  and  I  have  to  say  that  my 
explanation  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  master- 
piece of  clarity.  Since  it  is  important,  per- 
haps the  House  would  permit  a  clarification. 

On  Monday  there  was,  of  course,  quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  about  seniority  and  I 
thought  for  the  benefit  of  members  I  might 
want  to  review  this  and  make  sure  we  have 
a  common  understanding.  Seniority  is  used 
for  several  purposes,  and  the  definitions 
change  and  have  changed  with  the  different 
collective  agreements.  In  fact,  we  don't  tend 
to  use  the  term  "seniority,"  but  rather  refer 
to  it  as  continuous  service. 

The  most  important  factor  is  that  con- 
tinuous service  is  service  with  the  Ontario 
government  as  an  employer.  In  the  last  col- 
lective agreement  it  was  agreed  that  previous 
continuous  service  in  the  unclassified  staff 
would  also  be  included  if  it  was  full-time  and 


not  interrupted  by  separation  from  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  is  set  out  in  detail  in  article 
25  of  the  collective  agreement  on  working 
conditions  which  I  read  I  think  last  Monday. 

Also  in  that  same  agreement  with  OPSEU 
are  the  uses  of  this  continuous  service.  For 
example,  in  article  24.3  we  read:  "In  filling 
a  vacancy,  the  employer  should  give  primary 
consideration  to  qualifications  on  ability  to 
perform  the  required  duties.  Where  qualifi- 
cations and  ability  are  relatively  equal,  length 
of  continuous  service  shall  be  a  considera- 
tion." 

Article  8  of  the  benefits  agreement  with 
OPSEU  also  refers  to  continuous  service  in 
relation  to  vacations.  Article  8.0  reads:  "An 
employee  shall  earn  vacation  credits  at  the 
following  rates:  (a)  1*4  days  per  month 
during  the  first  13  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice; (b)  1%  days  per  month  after  13  years  of 
continuous  service,  and  (c)  IVz  days  per 
month  after  23  years  of  continuous  service." 

More  specifically,  what  the  hon.  member 
may  have  been  referring  to  when  he  talked 
about  individuals  who  transferred  from  one 
ministry  to  another  is  covered  under  article 
24  of  the  working  conditions  agreement  with 
OPSEU.  This  article,  which  I  also  referred 
to  on  Monday,  states: 
[11:15] 

"An  employee  shall  not  be  released  while 
there  is  an  employee 

"(a)  who  is  in  the  same  classification  or 
position,  or  in  another  classification  or  posi- 
tion in  which  the  employee  has  served  during 
his  current  term  of  continuous  employment 
and  for  which  he  is  qualified,  and 

"(b)  who  is  employed  in  the  same  adminis- 
trative district  or  unit,  institution  or  other 
such  work  area  in  the  same  ministry,  and 

"(c)  who  has  similar  qualifications,  and 

"(d)  who  has  a  shorter  length  of  continuous 
service." 

These  things  are  in  the  agreement  with  the 
Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union  and 
we  are  bound  by  that  agreement.  This  article 
basically  says  the  employee  has  bumping 
rights  but  these  bumping  rights  are  restricted 
to  a  specific  work  area  of  the  ministry  and 
apply  only  to  bumping  people  who  have 
similar  qualifications  required  for  the  job 
the  employee  is  doing  or  a  job  which  he  has 
done  previously. 

If  these  conditions  apply,  then  seniority  or 
continuous  service  is  the  deciding  factor. 
What  the  hon.  member  may  have  been  re- 
ferring to  then  is  that  while  a  person  carries 
his  continuous  service  or  total  seniority,  he 
may  find  himself  in  a  situation  where  other 
employees  have  more  experience  on  a  given 
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job.  Inasmuch  as  bumping  rights  do  not  apply 
when  an  employee  moves  to  another  ministry 
or  a  different  administrative  area  in  the  same 
ministry,  then  their  seniority  is  simply  not  a 
factor,  but  seniority  is  not  lost  in  such  a 
move. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
whether  the  minister  would  also  give  me  his 
opinion  on  the  point  I  raised  related  specifi- 
cally to  successor  rights  in  the  area  of  pen- 
sions and  pension  escalators  for  those  public 
servants  who  are  transferred  from  one  of  the 
ministries  or  from  the  public  service  in  general 
to  other  bodies  for  which  they  don't  qualify 
any  more  as  public  servants,  such  as  psy- 
chiatric care  and  retardation  care  in  this  area. 

As  I  said  the  last  time  we  were  debating 
the  estimates,  we  have  some  problems  in 
this  area.  One  of  the  cases  I  mentioned  was 
the  Mackinnon  Phillips  Hospital  in  Owen 
Sound,  where  there  was  a  fear  that  by  being 
transferred  to  a  different  authority  the  workers 
would  lose  this  specific  benefit,  and  especially 
the  pension  escalator  which  they  are  enjoying 
now  and1  which  they  may  not  enjoy  when 
they  are  transferred  to  a  different  authority. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  is  considering  if  he  can  do  something  so 
that  when  a  case  like  this  materializes,  he  can 
ask  other  authorities  to  give  the  civil  servants 
who  are  transferred  the  same  rights  that  they 
were  enjoying  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of 
the  Public  Service  Superannuation  Fund,  in 
the  first  instance  civil  servants  who  transfer 
to  another  jurisdiction  with  which  we  have  a 
reciprocal  agreement,  such  as  the  government 
of  Canada,  municipalities  with  coverage  under 
OMERS  and  certain  Crown  corporations,  they 
will  be  able  to  take  their  service  and  con- 
tributions with  them,  and  our  contributions, 
although  the  benefits  they  receive  there  may 
be  slightly  different. 

By  the  same  token,  people  who  come  to  us 
from  the  government  of  Canada  can  bring 
their  contributions  and  the  employer's  con- 
tributions with  them  and  have  that  count  as 
though  their  service  had  been  with  us.  Say 
they  came  to  the  province  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  after  having  worked  there  as 
full-time  classified  staff  for  10  years,  and 
brought  the  total  contributions  with  them, 
that  would  give  them  credit  for  10  years  of 
continuous  service  with  us  under  our  condi- 
tions. By  the  same  token,  it  applies,  I  think, 
to  CBC,  to  a  number  of  Crown  employees, 
and  to  municipalities  and  to  some  other  prov- 
inces. I'm  not  sure  whether  we  have  agree- 
ments with  all  provinces,  but  I  know  we  have 
with  a  number. 


As  far  as  the  Pension  Escalation  Act  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  only  available  to  the  Ontario 
public  service,  the  teachers,  the  OPP  associa- 
tion and  the  Liquor  Control  and  Liquor 
Licence  Board  employees. 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

Items  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Vote  502  agreed  to. 

Votes  503  and  504  agreed  to. 

On  vote  505,  government  personnel  serv- 
ices; item  1,  temporary  help  services: 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter if  he  can  give  us  a  detailed  report  on  the 
situation  in  this  area,  because  I  have  had 
some  inquiries  from  people  who  have  been 
working  in  this  capacity,  as  temporary  help. 
I  understand  that  after  a  while  they  are  either 
disposed  of  or  they  are  hired  in  a  permanent 
capacity,  some  of  them.  Since  it's  a  rather 
nebulous  area,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister 
what  criteria  he  is  using  in  order  to  assure 
that  people  who  have  been  working  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  with  the  public  service 
will  know  exactly  at  some  point  what  will 
happen  to  them? 

I  had  an  example,  two  weeks  ago,  in- 
volving 10  people  in  Government  Services. 
The  person  who  came  to  me  was  working  in 
the  mail  department  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  nine  of  the  persons  who 
were  working  in  that  department  became 
permanent  and  two  of  them  were  laid  off. 
The  person  who  came  to  see  me  was  a  59- 
year-old  woman,  and  the  other  was  19  years 
old.  I  inquired  of  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  and  apparently  there  had  been  no 
complaint  about  the  work  done  by  the  two 
employees. 

I  thought,  personally,  in  the  case  of  my 
constituent,  it  was  a  rather  harsh  decision 
because  of  her  family  problems.  Her  husband 
is  sick  with  a  terminal  disease,  so  being  laid 
off  at  this  time  would  be  a  serious  aggrava- 
tion for  her.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
19-year-old  girl  who  was  fired  as  well.  Ap- 
parently this  was  unrelated  to  their  per- 
formances while  they  were  working. 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  what  are  the 
criteria  that  you  are  using  in  these  cases? 
Also,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  to  give  us 
some  detailed  figures  on  how  many  people 
are  hired,  when,  for  what  length  of  time, 
when  are  they  fired  and  what  is  their  per- 
centage of  the  total  civil  service. 

I'd  also  like  the  minister  to  clarify  for  me 
if  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  depart- 
ments, like  the  accounting  department  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General,  where  the 
majority   or   a   good   number   of   the   people 
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working  there   are   not  permanent   staff  but 
are  temporary  helpers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  First  of  all,  GO  Temporary 
is  supposed  to  be  just  that.  They  fill  jobs 
when  people  are  away  ill  or  on  holidays  or 
for  some  other  reason  are  just  not  available. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  used  for  con- 
tinuous jobs.  There  has  been  some  abuse  of 
that  practice.  The  rule  now  is  a  maximum 
period  of  six  months  or  for  the  approved  term 
of  the  leave  of  absence  if  the  person  is  re- 
placing somebody  who  is  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  educational  or  maternity  reasons  or 
one  thing  or  another. 

In  the  situation  that  the  hon.  member 
refers  to,  I  can  only  assume  there  were  nine 
jobs  of  a  permanent  nature  and  there  were 
11  GO  Temporary  people  there.  All  the  ap- 
plicants would  be  looked  at  or  interviewed— 
or  perhaps  considered  would  be  a  better 
word— along  with  other  people  in  the  ministry 
who  might  also  apply  who  wanted  to  trans- 
fer to  get  ahead  or  something  like  that.  Since 
it  was  GO  Temp,  there  might  also  be  public 
advertising  and  people  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  government  might  apply. 
There  were  11  GO  Temp  people  and  there 
were  only  nine  jobs.  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  other  two  were  not  considered  to  be  as 
well  qualified  as  the  nine  who  were  selected. 

I  should  say  we  are  now  auditing  the  use 
of  GO  Temp  so  that  we  will  not  have,  as 
happened  in  some  cases,  GO  Temp  people 
working  for,  say  three  years  in  a  job  which 
is  a  continuous  position.  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member,  for  instance,  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, in  the  fall  every  year  they  take  on 
a  number  of  people  to  deal  with  student  loan 
anplications.  Many  of  those  people  have  been 
doin?  it  for  five,  six  or  more  years.  The  minis- 
try like  to  have  them  back  because  they  have 
the  experience  and  are  people  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  don't  want  to  have  perma- 
nent jobs  elsewhere  and  are  available. 

As  far  as  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  concerned,  I  assume  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  there  refers  to  people  who 
have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years 
one  or  two  days  a  week.  That  is  quite  normal. 
They  would  probably  be  on  the  unclassified 
staff— and  that's  where  they  should  be— as 
seasonal  or  as  part-time  workers,  that  is  for 
less  than  24  hours  a  week.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  jobs  in  ministries  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment where  it  is  not  seasonal  in  the  sense 
of  being  summer  or  winter  or  fall  or  spring 
work  but  is  part-time,  year-round  work.  That 
applies  with  Correctional  Services  because  of 
their  weekend  peaks  where  they  have  addi- 
tional   staff   since   experience   indicates   that 


Saturday   night   is   the   busiest  night   of   the 
week. 

[11:30] 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  appreciate  the  explanation 
given  to  me  by  the  minister.  I  think,  though, 
that  in  the  case  I  brought  to  the  minister's 
attention  in  the  Government  Services  there 
was  no  screening  process.  That's  what  amazed 
me  in  a  way.  There  were  no  interviews,  there 
was  no  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  in 
the  normal  way;  they  were  just  asked  to  stay 
with  the  ministry.  I  will  give  the  minister 
more  details  if  he  wishes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General,  I 
appreciate  what  the  minister  said,  that  there 
are  some  part-time  jobs,  but  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  out  of  12  people  in 
the  accounting  department,  eight  people 
would  be  temporary.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
explanation  for  that,  but  I  couldn't  find  the 
rationale  at  the  moment. 

The  other  point  I  raised  was  how  many 
people  we  are  using,  and  the  minister  said 
the  new  policy  from  now  on  is  that  they  will 
be  kept  for  a  maximum  of  six  months  be- 
cause— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  any  one  job,  I  should 
say,  that  same  person  might  finish  up  a  job 
in  four  months  in  one  place,  be  recalled  in  a 
couple  of  weeks— or  the  next  day— and  start 
another  one  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  This  is  exacdy  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make.  Are  there  any  mechanisms 
for  ensuring  that  those  people  who  work 
within  the  civil  service  on  a  temporary  basis, 
if  they  wish  to  remain  and  if  there  are  places 
available,  can  be  transferred  automatically  or 
do  they  have  to  get  out  and  reapply?  If  I 
am  not  wrong,  the  application  process  right 
now  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  clear  because 
when  you  go  to  the  Frost  building,  you  apply 
for  a  temporary  job  but  without  specification. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
that  process  cannot  be  revised  because, 
especially  at  this  time  of  high  unemployment, 
there  are  many  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
a  job  with  the  civil  service.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  useful  if  they  could  indicate  at  the  moment 
they  apply  that  they  wish  to  work  in  different 
capacities  with  different  ministries  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  couldn't  give  the  hon. 
member  any  figures,  but  I  would  expect  that 
a  number  of  GO  Temp  people  have  made 
applications  for  permanent  positions  with 
ministries  because  they  have  seen  advertise- 
ments about  them. 

Somebody  with  GO  Temp  can  apply  for  a 
classified  position,  a  permanent  job  in  the  civil 
service,   provided   it's   an   open   competition. 
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They  are  treated  and  considered  to  be  not 
quasi-civil  servants.  If  it's  an  in-house  compe- 
tition, of  which  we  have  had  a  great  many 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  because  we  are 
trying  to  find  places  for  civil  servants  whose 
jobs  have  become  redundant,  they  have  had 
the  first  opportunity.  But  if  it  is  an  open 
competition,  then  GO  Temp  people  can  apply 
in  the  same  way  as  anybody  else.  It's  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  they  have  a  slightly  better 
chance  inasmuch  as,  if  they  keep  their  eyes 
open,  they  will  see  the  notices  on  bulletin 
boards  of  openings  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
required. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  topic, 
I  have  a  number  of  questions  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  minister  could  tell  us  the 
status  of  his  discussions  with  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  regarding  the  whole  policy 
towards  the  upgrading  of  the  complement,  the 
increases  in  the  numbers  or  at  least  the  dollar 
value  for  personnel,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources,  Dr.  Reynolds,  two  years 
ago  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  esti- 
mates that  if  Management  Board  held  the 
ministry  to  the  nine-months-on,  three-months- 
off  system,  and  also  held  it  to  the  position 
that  people  who  had  been  hired  as  casual 
employees  should  remain  casual'— in  other 
words  not  be  hired  again  year  after  year  as 
they  have  in  the  past— the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  could  not  operate  or  could  not  func- 
tion if  that  were  maintained,  because  it  would 
mean  it  would  have  a  number  of  people  who 
had  acquired  a  number  of  very  important 
skills  and  if  it  couldn't  rehire  them  it  would 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  training  people 
who  do  not  have  those  skills  as  casual  staff. 

He  informed  us  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  estimates  that  his  ministry  was 
carrying  on  discussions  with  Management 
Board  to  try  to  make  it  possible  for  some 
sort  of  exceptions  to  be  made  in  relation  to 
various  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  I  wonder  if  you  could  indicate  to 
us  the  status  of  those  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can't  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber the  exact  number,  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  400  staff  we  have  ap- 
proved as  additional  classified  staff  at  the 
moment.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  that 
number  have  actually  been  reclassified,  but  it 
is  in  the  works. 

This  really  relates  to  the  new  manpower 
program  of  dollar  control,  which  I  mentioned, 
under  which  complement  as  such  has  dis- 
appeared. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is 
difficult  at  the  moment,  as  I  mentioned  on 
Monday,  to  compare  this  year's  numbers  with 
last  year's. 


Those  positions  that  I  mentioned,  and  the 
classified  structure  ceiling  dollars  that  go 
with  them,  have  been  judged,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  which  the  commission  has 
received  from  the  ministry,  to  be  full-time 
positions  and  probably  were  being  filled  by- 
sorry,  we've  got  the  right  number  now,  it's 
672.  I  was  going  from  my  memory,  which  is 
not  as  good  as  the  book. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  thought  it  was  around  700. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Those  had  been  considered 
to  be  full-time  positions.  The  work  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  Those  people  now,  of  course,  will 
be  able  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  full-time 
classified  staff  members. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  was  aware  that  there  had 
been  a  significant  increase  in  complement  as 
a  result  of  your  dollar  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  com- 
plement, not  complement  any  more.  They 
have  classified  structure  ceiling  dollars. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  realize  that.  The  people 
in  the  field  still  use  the  term  complement.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  useful 
exercise  in  that  a  lot  of  people  who  had  been 
working  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources  now  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  of  a  permanent  position. 
That's  very  useful. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  when  the  vari- 
ous district  offices  in  this  ministry  made  appli- 
cation for  more  people,  there  were  a  few  in 
each  office,  usually  a  minority,  who  had  been 
on  the  same  basis  as  unclassified  staff  and 
had  worked  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
ministry;  and  now  they  are  in  the  position  of 
being  told,  "Okay,  you  are  not  being  in- 
cluded in  this  increased  number,  and  you  now 
are  going  to  be  on  for  nine  months  and  off 
for  three  months." 

Many  of  them  suspect,  and  I  suspect,  that 
after  they  have  been  laid  off  for  the  three 
months  they  will  not  be  rehired  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  had  been  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  can  answer 
this  question,  or  if  it  is  something  that  I 
should  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  should  ask  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller).  Natural 
Resources  had  had  salary  constraints  like  all 
other  ministries.  Speculating,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  there  are  some  people  who  have 
been  on  for  nine  months  and  off  for  three 
months  who  will  not  be  rehired,  simply  be- 
cause there  are  dollar  constraints.  The  dollar 
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constraints  are  a  lot  harder  to  avoid  than  the 
complement  constraints  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Just  one  more  question  in 
relation  to  that  particular  thing.  The  policy 
used  to  be  nine  months'  work;  then  in  many 
cases  individuals  were  laid  off  for  five  weeks 
and  then  they  were  rehired  again  for  another 
nine  months.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  Management  Board  or  someone  in  the 
government  has  set  a  policy  stating  that  no 
casual  could  now  work  more  than  nine  months 
in  a  calendar  year?  So  that  would  mean  that 
the  nine-month,  five-week  layoff  situation  has 
changed  so  that  you've  got  now  nine  months 
of  work  and  a  three-month  layoff.  Is  that 
correct  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  guess  I  would  answer  it 
this  way:  if  it  is  more  than  nine  months,  with 
certain  exceptions  then  really  it's  virtually 
continuous  employment. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  So  you're  either  continuous 
or  you  aren't.  We  have  tightened  up  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules.  There  are  a  great 
many  jobs  that  are  perhaps  nine  months  or 
eight  months  or  six  months,  as  you  know. 
Those  people  aren't  affected.  But  if  some- 
body is  trying  to  sneak  in  a  full-time  person 
they  can't  do  it;  because  there  won't  be  the 
dollars  to  do  it,  for  one  thing,  and  our  audit 
would  show  if  somebody  had  some  dollars 
and  was  trying  to  get  somebody  on  perman- 
ently; in  effect  they  just  wouldn't  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Previously,  the  way  it 
worked  was  that  technically  you  were  on  for 
a  certain  position.  You  were  laid  off  for  five 
weeks  and  you  were  hired  for  a  different  posi- 
tion. This  was  how  it  worked.  You  weren't 
hired  for  the  same  position  over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  know. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  you're  saying  now  is 
that  if  a  person  has  worked  nine  months  in 
one  calendar  year,  that's  it.  Your  audit  will 
prevent  them  being  laid  off  and  going  out  on 
unemployment  insurance  for  five  weeks  or 
whatever,  and  then  hiring  on  for  a  different 
position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  A  person  might  find  a  job 
with  another  ministry,  like  MTC  and  I  think 
that  happens  quite  often.  There  are  people 
who  work  summertimes  with  one  ministry 
and  wintertimes  with  another— winter  mainte- 
nance or  something  like  that.  I'd  just  say  that 
in  developing  this  policy,  I  and  a  number  of 
senior  members  of  staff  spent  some  time  in 
Natural  Resource  offices  in  the  north— the 
northeast  and  the  northwest— so  that  we  were 
quite  sure  that  we  knew  all  the  problems  that 


they  had.  My  information  is  that  Natural  Re- 
sources are  really  quite  happy  with  the  results, 
even  though  they  are  still  going  to  have  prob- 
lems, just  as  every  other  ministry  has,  in  try- 
ing to  find  enough  people  for  all  the  things 
that  they  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Just  one  last  thing  in  rela- 
tion to  that.  There  is  an  individual  I  know  in 
one  of  the  district  offices  who  technically  is 
not  a  permanent  employee.  He  has  worked  on 
this  basis  of  nine-months-on  three-months  off 
for  a  number  of  years  now  and,  apparently, 
is  still  in  that  position,  even  after  the  increase 
in  the  numbers;  so  much  so  that  during  his 
last  layoff  there  was  a  seminar  held,  I  believe 
in  southern  Ontario,  in  relation  to  the  particu- 
lar type  of  job  that  he  has  been  doing,  and  the 
local  district  sent  him  to  that  seminar,  al- 
though he  was  laid  off.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  intend  him  to  come  back  to  do  that  job 
next  year  or  they  wouldn't  be  sending  a  per- 
son who  has  been  laid  off  to  a  seminar.  So  it 
seems  a  little  unfair  to  that  individual.  If  they 
really  believe  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job, 
even  to  the  extent  of  wanting  him  to  upgrade 
his  information  and  knowledge  in  this  particu- 
lar field  while  he  is  laid  off,  it  seems  a  little 
unfair  that  he  wasn't  included  in  that  in- 
creased number  of  people  you  have  okayed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be 
that  somebody  is  aware  of  a  retirement 
coming  up  or  a  vacancy  for  a  permanent 
employee  and  they  are  going  to  transfer  the 
money  from  one  district  to  another  or  one 
vote  to  another;  at  least  from  one  kind  of 
an  operation  to  another. 

Again,  I  am  just  speculating.  I  would 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  if  that  isn't  the 
case  it  seems  strange. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  did  say  last 
question.  I  believe  the  minister  said  previously 
it  should  be  discussed  under  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  am  going  to  ask  a  different 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  going  on  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sorry,  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  will  only  take  a  moment. 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  minister  if  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  civil  service  or  any  other 
emanation  of  government,  had  a  special 
hiring  program  which  was  designed  to  seek 
out  and  acquire  for  the  provincial  service 
the  outstanding  graduates  from  colleges, 
universities  and  other  education  institutes. 
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I  can  recall  what  I  sensed  was  a  special 
program  some  years  ago  in  which  someone 
had  been  designated  to  find  the  very  best 
young  people,  giving  them  the  advantages 
of  a  very  broad  management  training  in  a 
number  of  ministries,  or  departments  as  they 
then  were,  with  the  idea  that  probably  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  these  people 
would  be  advanced  into  the  upper  adminis- 
trative echelons. 

In  thinking  of  the  people  that  I  identify 
with  that  program,  one  of  them  I  think  is 
now  running  the  TTC,  one  is  a  senior  deputy 
minister  in  Ottawa.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  too  much  of  an  extension  to  say  that  one 
is  running  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  One 
is  president  of  York  University.  Some  have 
taken  the  more  obvious  political  routes  with 
greater  and  lesser  success. 

I  can  remember,  as  a  fairly  junior  member 
here  myself,  thinking  that  the  program  was 
moving  the  general  quality  of  the  civil  service 
here  far  above  other  provinces  and,  in  my 
estimation  at  that  time,  above  the  federal 
general  abilities  as  well.  This  in  my  view 
was  particularly  obvious  in  those  days  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Treasury.  I  still 
feel  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams that  a  government  or  any  kind  of  an 
operation  can  undertake.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  minister's  views  were  and  to  know 
if  there  was  a  conscious  program  with  that 
in  view. 

Frankly,  I  had  the  impression,  in  those 
days,  that  the  program  was  run  by  the  then 
Premier,  whether  he  did  it  single-handed  or 
with  good  advice.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  is 
the  sort  of  program  that  can  be  done  with 
the  normal  hiring  practices,  the  normal  com- 
petitive approach— a  very  healthy  approach 
—the  Civil  Service  must  use.  I  wondered 
what  the  minister's  views  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  my  knowledge,  the 
commission  does  not  operate  such  a  program 
now.  Of  course,  the  hon.  member  realizes 
there  are  not  as  many  openings  and  we  have 
been  moving  people  around.  For  instance, 
we  have  reduced  the  senior  positions  by 
about  90  in  the  last  year.  There  are  people 
who  have  moved  from  one  position  which 
disappeared  to  another  senior  position  when 
a  vacancy  occurred. 

I  know  that  individual  ministries  do  some 
recruiting  directly  by  going  around  to  uni- 
versities interviewing  graduating  students 
and  so  on.  I  also  know  that  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
have  a  number  of  first,  second  and  third- 
year  students  every  summer  and  some  of  us 
in  Management  Board  and  the  Civil  Service 


Commission  think  because  of  the  success  of 
TEIGA's  ball  team  they  are  running  on 
athletic  scholarships  over  there  in  the  summer- 
time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  a  very  active  group 
over  there  in  all  respects,  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  have,  and  they  are 
tough  to  beat  in  softball  too. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  quite  a  standup 
comic.  You  are  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  How  about  hockey?  We 
could  have   a   little   of   that.    But   seriously— 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  mean  by  "seri- 
ously"? I  thought  you  were  serious  all  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am.  It  is  a  serious  situ- 
ation. We  haven't  won  a  game,  except  for 
two  when  we  were  rained  out  after  the  third 
inning,  I  think.  We  count  those  as  wins. 

Recruiting  is  done,  but  it  is  done,  as  far 
as  I  know,  by  individual  ministries  for  their 
own  specific  needs.  I  really  don't  know  how 
the  Premier's  office  is  operating  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  be  interested  to  know. 
Suppose  a  cabinet  minister  did  have  a  more 
or  less  informal  program  and  if  certain  stu- 
dents were  brought  to  his  or  her  attention 
and  that  minister  wanted  them  taken  on 
service  with  a  special  program,  that  is,  mov- 
ing through  a  number  of  ministries,  is  that 
possible?  Is  it  possible  for  a  minister  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  say,  "I  have  this  program  and  the  follow- 
ing names  appended  are  ones  I  would  like  to 
have  take  part  in  this"?  Or  would  they  sim- 
ply be  informed  that  those  names  would  be 
considered  in  the  usual  course,  that  is,  run 
through  the  usual  program  with  the  usual 
results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  guess  it  would  depend 
specifically  on  whether  they  had  the  money 
to  do  it  and  whether  they  were  proposing 
to  fill  permanent  positions  for  which  there 
were  qualified  civil  servants  and  whose  jobs 
were  being  lost  somewhere  else.  The  ad- 
ministrative trainee  program  that  we  had 
for  a  number  of  years,  where  we  moved 
people  from  ministry  to  ministry- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  have  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —has  been  temporarily 
discontinued  as  we  are  absorbing  the  people 
who  are  being  displaced  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  senior  staff  as  well  as  junior   staff. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  concerns  me  that  that  pro- 
gram has  been  abandoned.  We  talk  lots  of 
times  about  saving  money  and  so  on  and  I 
think  we  are  all  sincere  in  our  own  light  in 
this  connection.  One  of  the  most  detrimental 
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things  that  can  happen  is  if  the  civil  service, 
because  of  too  uniform  an  approach,  simply 
becomes  a  lowest  common  denominator  kind 
of  a  thing.  It  shouldn't,  with  the  competi- 
tive examinations  that  come  with  appoint- 
ment. 

But  one  of  the  problems  of  using  attri- 
tion to  manage  and  contain  size  is  that  it 
tends  to  remove  from  the  civil  service  the 
relatively  few  outstandingly  qualified  people. 
I  just  want  to  express  a  concern  in  that  re- 
gard. I  thought  this  province  had  a  program 
which  really  was  tremendously  useful  and 
fruitful  in  that  connection.  I  just  want  to 
bring  to  the  minister's  attention  my  feeling 
that  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  that  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  can  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  policy  development  and  ad- 
ministration more  than  having  inadequate 
administrative  assistants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  did  say  it  was  tempo- 
rarily discontinued.  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
another  subject  at  the  moment,  but  assum- 
ing we  don't  have  to  do  some  more  major 
reductions  in  the  superstructure,  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  we  get  that  administrative 
trainee  program  going  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  any  initiatives  you  might  want  to  take 
over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  would  be  interested  if 
the  minister  could  tell  us  what  policy  he  has 
when  permanent  staff  are  displaced  because 
of  technical  improvements;  that  is,  their  job 
is  no  longer  there  because  there  has  been 
a  technical  improvement.  What  policy  do 
you  have  in  relation  to  them  when  you  have 
other  temporary  employees  in  the  same  area? 
Are  these  people  given  opportunities  for  per- 
manent employment  or  are  they  transferred 
to  a  temporary  situation  or  are  they  just  out? 

There  is  a  situation  in  the  northeast  where 
Government  Services  has  eliminated  14  jobs 
for  stationary  engineers  because  of  changes 
in  boilers  in  buildings  for  various  ministries. 
Most  of  these  people  have  been  told  that 
since  there  is  a  shortage  of  work  they  might 
be  able  to  be  placed  in  another  permanent 
employ,  and  they  advise  that  they  might 
know  by  May  19,  but  the  letter  to  the  in- 
dividuals advises  them  to  try  to  find  tem- 
porary employ  or  to  find  jobs  outside  the 
public  service.  Do  you  have  any  policy  in 
that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  actually 
we  should  have  discussed  that  in  vote  502, 
item  2,  but  we  have  lots  of  time  and  I'd  be 
delighted  to  go  back  if  you  don't  stop  me. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  only  say  we  have 
27  minutes  left  for  the  estimates,  so  if  you 
could  be  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  we  can  do  the  last  three 
as  rapidly  as  we  did  the  three  before  this  I 
wouldn't  anticipate  any  problems.  Perhaps  I 
might  just  give  you  a  synopsis  of  what  the 
policy  is.  First  of  all,  for  the  bargaining  unit 
employees,  because  this  has  to  do  with  the 
agreement,  bargaining  unit  employees  are 
given  as  much  notice  of  release  as  possible 
but  not  less  than  that  required  by  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  or  in  some  cases  by  the 
agreement,  depending  on  which  is  the  longer. 

The  ministry  affected  attempts  to  reassign 
the  employees  internally  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  conditions  agreement  re- 
lating to  vacancies  and  promotions.  There  is 
a  number  of  provisions  there,  as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  is  aware.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  ensures  that  an  employee  who 
cannot  be  placed  within  the  ministry  is 
considered  by  -other  ministries  in  any  compe- 
tition for  a  position  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
Should  a  reassignment  not  be  accomplished, 
the  layoff  and  recall  procedures  specified  in 
article  24  of  the  working  conditions  collective 
agreement,  which  I  referred  to  earlier  today, 
will  apply.  If  an  employee  is  terminated,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  mail  copies  of 
Topical  and  Topical  Job  Mart  to  him  or  her 
and  grant  that  person  eligibility  to  enter  re- 
stricted competitions— those  are  the  ones  that 
are  not  advertised  externally— for  a  period  of 
one  year  following  that  termination. 

With  middle-management  employees,  those 
who  are  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit 
and  schedule  1  of  the  Public  Service  Act, 
they  are  given  six  months'  notice  of  release 
where  practicable.  The  ministry  affected 
places  the  employee  on  a  formal  individual 
program  for  reassignment  within  the  civil 
service.  Should  that  program  be  unsuccessful 
and  termination  result,  the  employee's  eligibil- 
ity for  all  competition  for  which  he  or  she  is 
qualified  is  extended  for  at  least  one  year 
from  the  date  of  termination  with  priority 
in  hiring  assured. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  ensures  that 
the  formal  program  developed  for  the  em- 
ployee provides  for  flexibility  in  application 
of  or  changes  to  established  procedures. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  in  1976-77, 
just  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  alone,  there 
were  653  people  whose  jobs  disappeared.  Of 
those,  222  were  terminated,  and  of  those,  35 
have  since  been  recalled.  This  is  as  of  about 
the  beginning  of  March  of  this  year.  In 
1977-78  there  were  91  surplus— that  is  also 
up  to  March  3,  1978— and  20  terminated,  and 
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35  have  been  recalled.  So  there  were  more 
recalled  from  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Just  a  short  question  on  that: 
when  they  are  being  reassigned,  what  happens 
if  that  involves  a  lower  classification  of  job 
and  less  pay  for  someone  who  has  got  sig- 
nificant years  of  seniority?  Is  there  any  com- 
pensation or  does  he  just  have  to  live  with 
the  lower  rate  of  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  salary  protection  or 
so-called  red-circling  would  apply,  and  that 
applies  until  the  salary  of  the  job  to  which 
the  person  is  reassigned  reaches  the  red- 
circled  amount. 
[12:00] 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  that  the  minister  has 
gone  back  to  policy,  I'd  like  to  ask  him— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Grey-Bruce,  if  he  could  keep  his  ques- 
tions on  vote  505,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  appreciate  the  Chair's 
co-operation.  I  was  late  getting  here  and  I 
would  like  to  find  out  one  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Try  me. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  We'll  get  you  on 
steady  there. 

The  minister  in  his  policy  has  a  ministry 
multi-year  plan.  Is  that  tied  in  with  the  Treas- 
urer's (Mr.  McKeough)  program  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1980?  The  policy  in  your  man- 
agement planning  branch  is  this  multi-year 
plan,  so  are  you  working  with  the  Treasurer 
towards  a  balanced  budget  by  1980?  To 
quote:  "The  major  activities  of  the  branch 
include  the  preparation  of  the  ministry's 
multi-year  plan."  You  should  know  about 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  vote  505? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it's  in  vote  502,  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  That  has 
to  do  with  training  programs,  all  the  activ- 
ities of  the  commission,  and  to  some  extent 
Management  Board  and  management  policy 
and  so  on— the  various  projects  that  we  will 
be  undertaking  and  when  we  expect  to  start 
them  and  complete  them  and  so  on.  It's  the 
same  as  all  ministries  have.  Basically,  it's 
about  a  five-year  plan  which  is  updated  every 
year.  You  find  you  don't  need  to  do  certain 
things  you  decided  you  were  going  to  do  or 
else  it  falls  down  the  list  of  priorities  because 
something  else  has  come  up. 

I  don't  have  a  book  here  with  our  plan. 
What  you're  referring  to,  I  think,  is  the 
briefing  note  which  says  that  in  the  pro- 
grams and  estimates  part  of  Management 
Board  we  ensure  the  multi-year  plans  of 
the  ministries— that's  the  rest  of  the  ministries 


in  the  government— are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  and  policies  of  the  government. 
This  is  to  prevent,  say,  a  ministry  starting 
work  on  a  project  and  devoting  some  re- 
sources and  making  some  commitments  to  a 
project  which  actually  is  not  included  in 
any  approved  government  policy  or  con- 
ceivably might  be  in  some  government 
policy  which  is  in  some  other  ministry.  This 
is  to  ensure  that  we  don't  have,  in  effect, 
two  ministries  or  more  working  quietly  in 
the  background  getting  some  material  to- 
gether to  put  forward  a  scheme  which  would 
be  duplicating  or  in  contradiction  to  some- 
thing being  done  by  some  other  ministry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  about  as  clear  as  mud. 
I'll  go  back  on  to  vote  502,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  respect,  I  gave  you 
a  little  latitude  there.  We  are  on  vote  505. 
I  thought  maybe  it  would  come  into  staff 
training   or   staff   development   there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Okay,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. On  vote  505,  how  many  people  do  you 
have  on  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  Management  Board  and 
the   Civil   Service   Commission? 

Mr.    Sargent:    The    whole   ball    of   wax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  You  mean  throughout  the 
government?  On  February  28,  there  were 
14,315.  That  is  367  fewer  than  on  February 
28,  1977,  and  1,145  fewer  than  on  December 
31,  1976.  However,  as  I  mentioned  on  Mon- 
day, that  was  the  number  on  February  28. 
I  don't  recall  what  day  February  28  was,  but 
if  it  were  a  Sunday  there  would  be  fewer 
than  if  it  were  a  Friday,  probably,  because 
that  is  the  snapshot  of  all  the  unclassified 
people  who  were  working.  Some  of  those 
people,  maybe  like  the  ones  I  referred  to  a 
little  while  ago  in  Correctional  Services 
where  they  seem  to  have  more  part-time  cor- 
rectional officers  who  work  less  than  24  hours 
a  week;  they  are  unclassified  people  working 
on  weekends  rather  than  during  the  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  a  lot  of  other  ministries  would  not 
have  unclassified  people  working  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  take  it  you're  saying  that 
20  per  cent  of  our  total  force  is  on  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  in  my  opening 
statement,  or  certainly  where  I  gave  details 
of  the  classified  structure  ceiling— I  can't 
remember  the  exact  figures— I  said  the  largest 
number  of  unclassified  staff  would  be  in 
the  summertime,  and  that  was  something  in 
the  order  of  25,000  or  27,000,  and  the  lowest 
number  would  be  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
In    1977,    the    size   of   the   unclassified    staff 
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varied  from  a  low  of  14,426  in  January  to 
a  high  of  29,309  in  July. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  year  did  you  start 
putting  people  on  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Not  year  one,  but  not  too 
long  after  that.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  always  been  part-time  people  in  the 
provincial  government.  But  we  started  keep- 
ing track  of  unclassified  people,  by  numbers 
of  bodies,  in  1975.  It  was  sometime  in  1975; 
my  figures  only  go  back  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  motivation  for 
contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  it  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous job. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  you  call  the  average 
term  of  a  person  on  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  several  kinds  of 
unclassified  jobs.  There  are  those  who  are  on 
short-term,  for  the  term  of  a  project,  let's 
say  up  to  two  years.  They  can  be  on  contract. 
At  the  moment,  if  it's  more  than  a  year  the 
ministry  has  to  come  to  Management  Board 
for  approval,  but  we  will  approve  two  years 
and  then  in  the  odd  case,  where  it's  a  specific 
project  which  will  take  three  years  to  com- 
plete, we  would  permit  that. 

Then  there  are  people  who  are  seasonal 
who  work  every  summer  in  the  parks,  for 
instance,  or  with  Natural  Resources  in  tree 
planting,  or  fish  census  work  and  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  aren't  civil  servants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  they're  unclassified 
staff.  That's  what  we're  talking  about.  That's 
your  question. 

There  are  others  who  work  24  hours  a 
week  or  less  and  who  work  year  round. 
Maybe  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
has  a  number  in  various  courts  which  only 
meet,  say,  one  or  two  days  a  week  in  a 
community.  Those  might  work  for  10  years, 
doing  a  day  a  week.  I  think  that  covers  it. 
It's  the  term  of  the  project,  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  work  and  those  who  work  less 
than  24  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  we  on  item  1  or  item  2? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We're  on  temporary  help 
services. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'll  wait  for  item  2  then. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  think  the  remarks  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  made  were  directed 
at  finding  out  whether  we  are  really  using 
people  on  contract  and  hiding  them  so  that 
the  government  can  prove  it  is  actually 
cutting  back  the  civil  service  staff. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Exactly.  It's  a  con  job. 


Mr.  di  Santo:  We  have  a  very  high  num- 
ber of  people  working  for  the  government  as 
civil  servants  except  that  they  are  unclassi- 
fied. This  is  the  only  difference.  Even  though 
we  take  the  figure  that  you  gave  of  14,000 
employees  in  December— and,  by  the  way,  I 
should  say  that  from  the  budget  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  there  were  15,205  out  of  81,184 
—it's  a  very  high  percentage  of  civil  servants 
and  I  don't  think  that  in  the  private  sector 
we  have  the  same  ratio— or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  any  other  government. 

In  your  background  material  you  said  that 
for  the  first  time  this  year  we  are  including 
the  cost  of  the  temporary  help  service  and 
their  salary  standard  account,  while  before 
they  were  included  under  the  services  stand- 
ard account.  That  was  another  way  of  hid- 
ing the  fact  we  are  paying  salaries  for  people 
who  are  working  on  a  temporary  basis;  they 
were  camouflaged  among  stationery  and  other 
stuff  the  ministries  buy.  But  on  this  specific— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  in- 
terject, if  I  might,  that  we  will  have  about 
16,000  students  this  summer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  nothing  to  do  with 
what  we're  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  included  in  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  the  camouflaging  of 
14,000  people  on  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  the  vote  we  are  discussing,  505-1,  we 
can  see  that  we  have  $12,312,600  for  all 
the  ministries  for  temporary  help,  which  is 
out  of  $101  million  for  the  total  employees. 
It  is  more  than  12  per  cent,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  the  commission's 
GO  Temp  operation.  The  figure  the  hon. 
member  is  quoting  refers  to  the  GO  Tempo- 
rary operation  and  that's  the  amount  which 
will  be  offset  by  transfer  payments  from  the 
ministries  who  actually  employ  them.  We 
show  it  there  because  we  pay  the  employee, 
but  then  it  is  recovered  and  the  recoveries 
are  credited  to  us  if  they  go  to  other  minis- 
tries. If  they  are  Crown  agencies,  those  re- 
coveries go  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 
but  they  still  balance  out  so  we  wound  up 
with  a  nil  balance. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  understand  the  mechanism. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
as  well  as  my  colleague  from  Grey-Bruce,  is 
that  all  the  ministries  are  spending  more 
than  $12  million  in  salaries  for  temporary 
services,  which  is  more  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  civil   service.  We  think 
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this  is  an  unreasonably  high  ratio,  because 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  industry,  company, 
or  corporation  in  the  private  sector  which 
would  operate  under  these  circumstances, 
which  would  rely  so  heavily  on  temporary 
help.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  be- 
cause time  is  running  out,  do  you  offer  any 
incentive  to  the  people  who  apply  to  work 
on  a  temporary  basis  or  on  contract  as  op- 
posed to  permanent  civil  servants?  I  mean 
financial  or  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  GO  Temp  payroll  is 
something  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
government  payroll,  if  the  hon.  member  will 
redo  his  figuring.  As  far  as  incentives  are 
concerned,  our  GO  Temp  salary  rates  com- 
pared with  private  agencies'  are,  I  guess, 
somewhat  higher.  We  don't  encourage  any- 
body to  use  GO  Temp. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  shouldn't  be  total  budget, 
it  should  be  total  personnel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  However,  we  provide  it 
as  a  service  as  requested  by  the  ministries. 
It  was  10  years  ago  when  we  set  it  up.  About 
60  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  ministries 
for  temporary  help  is  met  through  GO  Temp. 
I  think  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  the 
ministries  is  that  when  somebody  applies  to 
be  put  on  the  roster  of  GO  Temp  he  or  she 
is  interviewed  and  sort  of  assessed  along  the 
lines  of  the  job  specifications  that  ministries 
are  used  to  dealing  with— stenographers,  cleri- 
cal people  and  so  on.  If  they  want  a  clerk 
two,  they  go  to  GO  Temp. 

[12:15] 

Some  years  ago,  if  they  went  outside  they 
might  have  got  somebody  who  was  over- 
qualified,  which  wouldn't  matter  too  much; 
or  they  might  have  got  somebody  who  was 
underqualified.  So  we  set  certain  standards. 
As  I  say  now,  there  is  competition  from  the 
private  sector  and  in  some  cases  I  guess  they 
are  able  to  beat  our  price,  because  we  charge 
into  our  operation  all  the  overhead  of  our 
own  staff  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  competitive  but  we  are  not 
always  the  lowest. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Minister,  I  won't  pur- 
sue it,  because  we  just  don't  have  the  time. 
What  I  was  going  to  try  to  extract  from  you 
was  whether  you  are  encouraging  people  to 
work  on  a  contract  basis  as  opposed  to  be- 
ing permanent;  but  I  don't  think  we  have 
the  time  to  discuss  it. 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

On  item  2;  French-language  services: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Here  is  a  great  indicator  of 
the  sincerity    of    the    government's    French- 


language  program:  You're  going  from  $759,- 

000  in  your  1976-77  estimates,  and  an  ac- 
tual of  $608,000  in  expenditures,  down  to 
$189,700.  It's  a  clear  indication  that  you 
are  not  consistent  with  the  Premier's  (Mr. 
Davis)  statement  that  you  are  going  to  work 
towards  this  program  in  Ontario.  Would  the 
minister  know— I  would  suggest  he  should 
know— of  the  statement  from  Ottawa  the 
night  before  last  that  there  are  still  $30  mil- 
lion left  unexpended  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  government  of  Ontario  for 
French-language  teaching?  You  are  cutting 
back  about  300  per  cent  on  your  spending 
this  year  on  this  vote,  yet  we  have  $30  mil- 
lion in  unexpended  federal  money  available 
to  this  province.  As  part  of  management  and 
part  of  the  Treasury  Board,  can  you  advise 
us  what  is  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  When  the  hon.  member 
speaks  of  this  year,  I  assume  he  is  talking 
about  1978-79. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I'm  talking  about  1976-77 
money  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —and  the  $30  million  he  is 
talking  about,  I  assume  is  the  money  that  was 
provided  primarily  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  French-language  instruction 
school.  I  will  just  tell  the  hon.  member,  since 
we  are  getting  low  on;  time,  first  of  all  this  is 
the  net,  because  the  government  of  Canada 
pays  for  part  of  this.  We  are  showing  our 
part  of  the  cost.  The  government  of  Canada 
runs  the  operation;  it  has  reduced  its  costs. 

1  think  the  hon.  member  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  in  1975-76  we  had  358  of  our 
staff  students  enrolled,  in  1976-77  we  had  511 
and  in  1977-78  we  had  820.  I  can't  tell  him 
how  many- 
Mr.    Sargent:    Eight   hundred    and    twenty 

with  the  $180,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You're  increasing  your  num- 
bers and  you're  decreasing  your  funds.  How 
can  you  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Because  of  the  cost,  I 
gather  there  are  larger  classes.  We  are  show- 
ing the  net.  We  used  to  show  the  gross,  be- 
cause we  ran  the  school  and  paid  the  teachers. 
The  federal  government  took  over  the  teach- 
ers so  that  they  would  have  more  flexibility  in 
getting  into  the  federal  civil  service.  Now 
they  only  charge  us  for  a  portion  of  the  cost 
and  the  cost  is  charged  back  to  the  operating 
ministries  from  whom  the  students  come. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  in  effect  you  are  doubling 
your  training  program,  are  you;  this  year— 
from  500  to  800,  you  figure,  during  this  year? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  gave  you  the  figures-^511 
in  1976-77,  820  in  1977-78,  but  I  can't  give 
you  the  figures  for  1978-79  because  the  year 
isn't  over  yet. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'm  talking  about  the  current 
year.  You  don't  know.  You  say  these  figures 
are  net  figures,  what  was  your  total  expendi- 
ture then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  couldn't  give  the  member 
the  total  expenditure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sure  you  can.  If  you  know 
the  net,  you  should  know  the  total  figure. 
What  percentage  are  you  working  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can't  give  the  hon.  mem- 
ber the  total  expenditure  because  it  would  be 
found  in  three  places:  our  own  estimates, 
operating  ministries  which  had  the  cost 
charged  back  and  the  cost  that  the  federal 
government  picked  up  directly.  I  can  try  to 
get  it  for  him,  but  I  can't  give  it  to  him 
today. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  quite  clear.  This  House 
sat  yesterday  on  the  multilanguage  bill  we 
had  here,  which  this  member  supported. 

Mr.  Worton:  Careful. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  mean  the  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  di  Santo).  The  minister's 
party  voted  against  that.  Yet  you  have  $30 
million  you're  not  using. 

It  shows  the  hypocrisy  of  that  party  over 
there.  The  public  of  Ontario  should  know 
what  the  hell's  going  on  here.  You  say  here 
now  that  800  people  are  taking  the  training 
course  and  your  costs  are  down  from  $800,000 
down  to  $200,000.  I  don't  know  who  does 
your  bookkeeping,  but  that's  why  you're  in 
trouble  if  this  goes  on  all  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  item  2  carry? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  few  quick  remarks. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Remember  there  are 
only  three  minutes  left  on  our  clock. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister 
very  quickly  how  many  French-language 
courses  he  organized  for  the  ministries  and 
also  the  other  special  courses  for  municipal 
governments  and  for  public  agencies.  Can  he 
give  that  to  me  very  quickly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  several  different 
types.  In  Toronto  there  are  provincial  cyclical 
courses  which  are  six  hours  a  day.  There  are 
other  provincial  cyclical  courses  which  are 
four  hours  a  day.  Then  there  are  provincial 
evening  courses— these  are  for  provincial  em- 
ployees—and there  are  provincial  special 
courses  at  odd  hours  through  which  people 
get  instruction. 

In  Ottawa  there  are  provincial  cyclical, 
provincial  evening,  municipal  regular  cyclical, 


municipal  special  and  school  boards  daytime 
cyclical— that's  four  or  six  hours— and  school 
boards  evening.  In  Sudbury  there  are  provin- 
cial evening  and  regional  daytime  and  in 
North  Bay  there  are  provincial  evening 
courses. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  have  figures,  do 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  don't  have  the  figures 
for  the  courses,  how  many  courses  you  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  haven't  got  the  actual 
number,  but  I  have  the  numbers  of  people 
which  I  gave  shortly  as  we're  short  of  time. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Are  any  courses  in  French 
available  to  the  members  of  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  was  one  for  a  couple 
of  years,  it  seems  to  me.  There  would  be  one 
provided  if  there  is  interest  and  if  there  is  a 
group  that  wanted  to  take  the  course.  It  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  but  it  will  be  paid  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assembly,  I  would  assume. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  the  one  moment  left- 
Mr.    Deputy    Chairman:    There    are    two 

seconds  left.   The  time  now  has  expired  for 

the  estimates  of  this  ministry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Make  it  22  seconds.  I  have  a 

very  important  question  to  ask  the  minister. 
Mr.    Deputy   Chairman:    Order.   The   time 

has  expired  for  the  estimates  of  Management 

Board. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  just  took  over  the  chair 

and  you  haven't  been  following  the  discussion. 

It's    a   very   important   question.   We've   got 

to  this  point  and  I  want  to  find  out  something. 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  My  instructions  are 

that  there  are  five  hours  for  the  estimates  of 

this  ministry.   The  time  has  expired  on  the 

clock.  I'm  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 

Hon.    Mr.    McMurtry:    The    member    for 

Grey-Bruce  had  better  enrol  in  that  French 

class. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  This  completes  all 
items  in  the  estimates  of  the  Management 
Board. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Auld,  the  com- 
mittee  of   supply  reported  progress. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for  Mis- 
sissauga  North. 

[Applause] 
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Mr.  Gregory:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  that  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Call  for  a  quorum  vote.  Is 
this  an  important  speech  or  not?  Ring  the 
bell. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  think  I  will.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. I  want  the  members  to  listen  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  last  evening  to  a 
Speaker  who  I  must  say— and  I  hope  you 
don't  take  this  the  wrong  way— was  far  more 
attractive  than  you  are.  It  was  the  member 
for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes);  however, 
we  will  try  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  offer  to  you  personally 
my  congratulations  on  your  ascension  to  that 
lofty  position  of  Deputy  Speaker  again  for 
this  term.  I  certainly  congratulate  you  and 
Mr.  Speaker  as  well  as  my— 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  only  temporary,  he  will 
be  full  Speaker  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Is  there  a  message  there  for 
me?  Is  the  member  telling  me  something  that 
I  don't  know? 

Mr.  Worton:  It  is  a  smoke  signal. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Are  you  going  to  form  a 
coalition? 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  the  budget 
proposed  by  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough).  He  faced 
a  real  dilemma  and  he  did  an  excellent  job. 
Our  Treasurer  had  to  prod  a  sagging  economy 
without  feeding  inflation,  while  holding  a 
line  on  public  spending  without  unduly  cur- 
tailing government  services  and  hurting  those 
people  in  need  of  them. 

I  know  that  my  constituents  in  Mississauga 
East  welcomed  the  proposals  in  the  budget. 
Of  course,  Mississauga  is  in  somewhat  of  an 
enviable  position  having  the  third  highest  net 
income  per  household  in  Ontario,  next  to 
Oakville  and  Brampton. 

The  Treasurer's  budget  will  probably  not 
appeal  to  all  labour  leaders,  many  of  whom 
have  been  pleading  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  create  jobs.  Nor  will  it 
entirely  satisfy  those  who  want  a  balanced 
budget  at  any  cost.  We  all  know  that  the 
budget  will  not  balance  this  year,  that  was 
not  the  intent;  but  the  Treasurer  has  re- 
sponded well  to  the  circumstances  and  we 
are  on  our  way  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1981. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  opposition  de- 
light in  pointing  out  that  the  Treasurer  will 
rack  up  his  fourth  consecutive  deficit  of 
more  than  $1  billion.  It  is  time  they  admitted 
that  this  is  not  the  result  of  large  expendi- 
tures. In  the  last  fiscal  year,  Ontario  spending 


rose  9.1  per  cent,  believe  it  or  not,  that  was 
less  than  the  figure  predicted  by  our  Treas- 
urer. This  year  he  has  forecast  an  increase  of 
seven  per  cent  which,  unlike  the  increase  of 
the  federal  government,  will  actually  eat 
inflation. 

Too  many  people  are  screaming  that  our 
economy  is  stagnant.  That  is  simply  not  the 
truth.  Last  year  average  employment  in  On- 
tario grew  by  73,000  jobs,  or  two  per  cent. 
Employment  in  December  of  1977  was  up 
$109,000  jobs  over  December  of  1976.  Of 
course,  we  can  do  better  and  we  will.  How- 
ever, let  us  remember  that  it  would  be  most 
counter-productive  and  could  endanger  the 
progress  made  to  date  if  we  took  extreme 
action;  or  ignored  the  inflationary  forces  in 
the  economy,  if  we  did  not  first  come  to  grips 
with  the  cause  of  inflation. 

The  Treasurer  did  not  try  to  make  a  virtue 
out  of  our  public  deficits  by  hanging  onto 
the  hope  that  forced  levels  of  total  spending 
will  solve  our  unemployment  problems. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  Tories  in  Halton  didn't 
like  it,  you  know. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  didn't  like  it  in  Missis- 
sauga either. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That  would  be  both  futile 
and  dishonest.  The  member  told  me  there 
weren't  any  Tories  in  Halton. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Down  at  the  south  end. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  mean  we  are  starting  to 
get  some  now? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Only  federal  Tories. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You're  starting  to  lose  out, 
I  see. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  sure  didn't  like  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Such  a  move  would  only 
weaken  confidence— too  often  consumers  and 
entrepreneurs  have  been  bitten  by  that  ap- 
proach. Our  problem  would  worsen  if  we 
morgaged  the  future  with  excessive  reliance 
on  aggregrate  demand  policies,  that  won't 
solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

[12:30] 

Surely  the  message  we  have  learned  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  others  is  that  forced 
levels  of  economic  expansion  only  invite  in- 
flationary income  gains  and  meagre  new  job 
opportunities,  particularly  for  the  young.  That 
really  must  be  the  situation  that  must  be 
addressed  and  inflating  the  incomes  of  those 
of  us  with  ample  market  power  is  no  solution. 
The  ultimate  capacity  of  our  society  to  help 
those  who  can't  help  themselves,  and  to  re- 
duce the  isolation  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, depends  not  on  artificial  and  irrespon- 
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sible  public  spending  but  on  the  real  vitality 
of  our  economy. 

I  don't  want  anyone  to  get  the  impression 
that  I  am  afraid  of  growth.  There  is  nothing 
I  hate  more  than  the  waste  of  people  and 
opportunities  in  our  province.  What  I  am  not 
interested  in,  though,  is  any  kind  of  growth 
or  policy  which  limits  real  opportunities  and 
damns  the  future  of  Ontario.  Inflationary 
growth  is  nothing  more  than  a  statistical  shell 
game.  It  demeans  our  potential.  We  would 
have  more  low-paying  and  low-productivity 
jobs  in  parts  of  our  service  sector,  but  surely 
that  is  not  good  enough.  Inflationary  growth 
would  be  financed  with  the  money  of  our 
next  generation  and  would  certainly  cost  job 
opportunities  in  our  most  productive  sectors 
which  must  compete  in  the  world. 

What  I  want  to  say,  and  what  the  Treas- 
urer's (Mr.  McKeough)  budget  is  aiming  for, 
is  growth  that  generates  real  wealth  and  more 
secure  future  growth,  which  rewards  and  en- 
courages all  who  want  to  excel.  He  has  pro- 
vided incentives  for  young  people  as  well  as 
mining  and  hospitality  industries.  In  addition, 
the  sales  tax  on  storm  windows  and  doors  has 
been  dropped  as  part  of  the  province's  con- 
servation package. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  And  OHIP  went  up. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Not  yet,  Eric;  a  few  more 
days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  has  already  gone  out. 
Mr.  Cunningham:   It  likely  will.  The  bills 
are  out.  What  do  they  do?  Pay  them? 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  major  moves  announced 
by  the  Treasurer  and  such  new  revenues, 
combined  with  some  other  changes  such  as 
the  taxation  of  railway  rolling  stock,  mean  an 
additional  $359  million.  Further,  the  tax 
cuts  for  mining,  tourism  and  energy  conserva- 
tion will  amount  to  $55  million.  Youth  em- 
ployment in  Ontario  will  receive  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $78  million  for  1978,  generating 
more  than  60,000  jobs.  Approximately  half 
of  that  total  is  to  be  created  under  the  On- 
tario Youth  Employment  Program  imple- 
mented in  last  year's  budget.  Funding  for 
the  Ontario  Career  Action  Program  will  rise 
33  per  cent  to  $9.3  million,  allowing  some 
5,750  young  people  to  gain  from  actual  work 
experience.  More  important,  it  will  assist  them 
to  gain  employment. 

Also,  the  Experience  program  will  be  en- 
larged by  2,100  jobs,  to  a  total  of  13,500 
positions  for  young  people  seeking  a  reward^ 
ing  summer  in  public  service.  The  Junior 
Ranger  camps  are  being  expanded  for  an 
additional  300  applicants,  to  2,200  positions. 
Naturally,  no  amount  of  public  job  creation 
programs  can  do  justice  to  our  young  people, 


but  that  is  why  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has 
urged  the  federal  government  to  find  ways  of 
diverting  UIC  payments  to  our  youth  into 
private  sector  incentives  which  create  produc- 
tive and  lasting  jobs  to  meet  their  expecta- 
tions. 

To  encourage  the  search  for  and  develop- 
ment of  new  mines  in  Ontario,  and  to  even 
out  the  burden  of  mining  tax  over  the  metals 
cycle,  the  Treasurer  announced  three  basic 
amendments  to  the  Mining  Tax  Act,  all  of 
which  bear  repeating.  The  amendments  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  new  mines  and  major 
expansions  of  existing  mines;  the  carry- 
forward of  unused  processing  allowance  and 
the  removal  of  mandatory  minimum  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation,  exploration  and  de- 
velopment expenditures;  as  well  as  a  full 
allowance  of  foreign  processing  costs  incurred 
in  the  processing  of  Ontario  ore. 

As  an  additional  incentive,  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  social  assets  provided  by 
mining  companies  in  isolated  areas  will  be  a 
deductible  expense  retroactive  to  April  9, 
1974. 

A  $30-million  incentive  to  the  hospitality 
industry  in  the  form  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  seven  per  cent  tax  on  all  taxable  accom- 
modation is  now  in  effect.  That  move  also 
applies  to  the  full  price  of  hospitality  serv- 
ices sold  as  a  package  under  the  American 
plan. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospitality 
industry,  as  the  second  largest  sector  in  On- 
tario, will  experience  considerable  benefits 
from  these  changes;  employment  growth,  new 
construction  and  improvements  to  existing 
facilities  should  be  quite  substantial,  particu- 
larly with  the  restaurant  and  retail  trades. 

It  appears  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
strong  export  performance  in  1978,  reinforced 
by  more  buoyant  consumer  spending  and 
renewed  business  investment  next  year.  We 
can  look  forward  to  the  creation  of  some 
100,000  jobs  this  year  and  a  small  decline 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment. 

With  the  moderating  government  expendi- 
tures and  the  restoration  of  consumer  and 
investor  confidence,  we  can  also  look  forward 
to  a  revival  of  private  sector  capital  outlays 
this  year  and  next. 

What  the  Treasurer  has  done  is  concen- 
trate on  encouraging  growth  and  investment 
in  our  most  productive  sectors.  He  has  freed 
up  resources  for  the  private  sector  and  helped 
to  reduce  inflationary  forces  that  frighten 
away  creative  investment. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  And  increased  OHIP 
37  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Did  you  read  the  budget, 
Eric,  beyond  that  particular  section?  It  seems 
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to  be  the  only  thing  I  have  heard  coming 
out  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Thirty-seven  per  cent. 
That's  really  fair  to  small  businesses,  that's 
really  fair  to  the  education  budget- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  read  it  that  far?  How 
could  you  allow  him  to  put  that  in?  If  you 
read  it  that  far  you  might  have  stopped  him. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  —municipal  budgets; 
really  fair  to  the  taxpayer  who  paid  for  all 
of  that. 

Mr.  Gregory:  We  studied  it  thoroughly 
over  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  think 
Eric  even  read  it;  somebody  told  him  about 
it,  that's  how  he  knows  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Everybody  knows  about 
the  37  per  cent- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Thirty-seven  point  five. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Point  five. 

Mr.    Gregory:    The   Treasurer   has   further 
recognized  that  selective  measures- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Inflationary. 

Mr.  Gregory:  —and  selective  stimulants 
are  the  only  efficient  additional  way  to  ex- 
pand job  opportunities  for  those  with  little 
experience. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Roy  will  be  the  Treas- 
urer on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  Margaret-Scrivener,  that 
is. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  is  also  encouraging  from 
the  ministers'  meeting  in  Ottawa  to  see  that 
there  is  a  collective  voice  now  and  that  there 
is  a  consensus  from  our  major  political 
leaders  that  the  time  has  come  to  get  a 
better  balance  between  private  endeavour 
and  public  endeavour,  and  to  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  roll  back  the  burden  of  bureauc- 
racy and  red  tape  that  is  strangling  our 
country. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Roll  back  the  37  per 
cent  increase,  that  will  strangle  us. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It's  a  shame  we  don't  have 
a  collective  voice  among  the  three  parties 
now  when  we  most  need  it.  The  incon- 
sistencies are  numerous.  Everyone  on  this  side 
of  the  House  is  well  aware  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition's  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  flip-flop 
on  economic  issues. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Are  you  going  to  flip- 
flop  on  OHIP? 

Mr.    Gregory:    But      being   a    doctor    and 
not  an  economist- 
Mr.   Cunningham:   Are  you   going  to  flip- 
flop  on  OHIP  or  are  you  going  to  get  your 
lawn  signs  out? 


Mr.  Gregory:  —perhaps  it's  very  under- 
standable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  may  be  blamed  for— 
An  hon.   member:   You'll  be   back  in  the 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  These  are  sensitive  times,  Bud, 
and  these  days  you  don't  want  to  irritate  the 
Premier.   He  has  all  the  trouble  he  wants- 
Mr.   Gregory:    Mr.    Speaker,   I   think   they 
are  badgering  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —without  his  whip  giving  him 
a  hard  time. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  There  will  be  a  flip-flop 
on  OHIP. 

Mr.  Gregory:  What  about  the  leader  of 
the  third  party? 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I'm  getting  to  the  stuff  you 
like  to  hear,  Bob.  What  about  the  leader  of 
the  third  party? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  represented  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Hall:  Out  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Isn't  he  supposed  to  be 
something  of  an  economist?  Let's  just  review 
his  record  as  an  economist,  by  briefly  going 
over  some  of  his  record. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  He  says  37  per  cent  is 
inflation. 

Mr.  Gregory:  An  important  environmental 
issue  is  the  pop  can  legislation.  Nearly  one 
year  ago  to  the  day  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  said,  and  I  quote  from  Hansard:  "As 
for  the  tax  on  pop  cans  we  welcome  the  gov- 
ernment's initiatives  and  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  know  what  the  job  impact  of  this 
proposal  will  be." 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  at  its 
1978  convention  the  NDP  dropped  its  long- 
standing policy  to  phase  out  non-returnable 
beverage  cans,  largely  because  of  the  pres- 
sure from  organized  labour. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  And  where  is  that  bill 
for  that  tax  now? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Where  is  the  tax  now? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Yes,  where  is  the  bill 
now? 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  tell  me. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  withdrew  it,  you 
didn't  have  the  courage. 

Mr.  Gregory:  No,  it  wasn't  lack  of  cour- 
age.  One  tends   to   think,   occasionally,  over 
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on  this  side  of  the  House;  we  don't  just  talk 
like  you  do. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It's  not  what  the  Pre- 
mier said  in  Dundas  last  night. 

Mr.  Worton:  You  are  the  government. 

Mr.  Gregory:  We  know  that  the  subject  of 
small  business  has  been  receiving  a  lot  of 
attention,  especially  because  of  the  Liberal 
Party's  recent  introduction  of  a  small  busi- 
ness Act— see,  I  gave  them  credit  for  that, 
although  they  stole  it  from  us;   that's  okay. 

Mr.  Cassidy  said  last  October,  and  again 
I  quote  from  Hansard:  "The  fact  is  that  small 
business  would  grow  and  develop  more  in 
this  country  and  in  this  province  if  they  were 
guaranteed  access  to  a  number  of  markets 
for  their  products.  That  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  a  very  high  proportion  of  gov- 
ernment purchases  and  government  tenders 
directed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
small  business."  The  truth  is  that  small  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  50  employees  receive 
a  larger  share  of  government  expenditures 
than  do  large  businesses. 

In  the  year  1974-75,  62  per  cent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  purchase  orders  of  this  gov- 
ernment went  to  small  business.  Excluding 
motor  vehicles  and  petroleum  products  the 
value  of  Canadian  content  in  government 
purchases  approached  85  to  90  per  cent. 

Looking  at  revenue  and  in  particular  sales 
tax  exemptions,  the  leader  of  the  third  party 
said  one  year  ago  machinery  investment 
"rises  in  Ontario  in  response  to  demand  and 
to  a  growing  economy  as  it  did  in  1973-74. 
It  does  not  respond  to  artificial  stimulus 
where  the  demand  is  not  threre.  The  2.4 
per  cent  increase  in  machinery  investment 
this  past  year  is  surely  evidence  of  that." 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  is  paying  some  attention 
to  market  trends.  It's  a  pity  he  does  not 
apply  the  same  logic  to  his  natural  resources 
policy.  He  is  advocating  the  purchase  of 
Inco  and  Falconbridge  in  the  hope  that  that 
would  somehow  magically  increase  the  world 
demand  for  nickel.  It  appears  in  this  case 
that  the  leader  of  the  third  party  is  wrong. 

Ontario's  long-term  retail  sales  tax  exemp- 
tion for  production  machinery  and  equipment 
has  a  considerable  stimulative  impact  on  pro- 
vincial capital  investment,  output,  produc- 
tivity and  employment.  For  every  $1  million 
worth  of  government  revenue  forgone,  more 
than  $2  million  worth  of  economic  activity 
is  generated  within  the  province.  In  1979, 
we  estimate  the  net  cost  of  the  tax  incentives 
as  $149  million  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
gross  domestic  product  as  $442  million,  for  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.97. 


On  the  subject  of  property  tax  reform,  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  said  one  year  ago: 
"It  is  10  years  since  the  Smith  commission 
called  for  the  reform  of  Ontario's  property 
tax  system  based  on  market  value  assessment. 
A  lot  of  people,  moreover,  are  now  being 
hurt  by  the  government's  delay."  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  implementation  of  market  value 
assessment  is  very  complicated,  but  who  said 
it  would  come  about  overnight?  It  is  current- 
ly being  examined  by  a  committee  of  munici- 
pal representatives  and  we  have  seen  their 
report  at  this  point.  Property  taxation  is, 
after  all,  a  municipal  responsibility.  The 
provincial  government  is  only  trying  to  make 
the  assessment  fair.  It  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  municipalities  should  get  a 
chance  to  examine  the  proposal. 

During  the  1977  election,  the  NDP  Reve- 
nue critic,  the  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Makarchuk),  spoke  against  market  value  as- 
sessment as  a  bad  system  that  could  cause 
household  property  taxes  to  rise.  In  the  Min- 
istry of  Revenue  estimates  in  the  fall  of  1977 
he  said  he  supported  market  value  assess- 
ment, but  not  as  organized  right  now.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  memnber  for  Ottawa 
Centre  now  fully  supports  market  value  as- 
sessment and  the  member  for  Brantford  is 
no  longer  the  Revenue  critic. 

On  the  subject  of  corporation  taxes,  just  last 
month  the  leader  of  the  third  party  said:  "It 
seems  to  us  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
financing  of  increasing  health  costs  would  be 
to  raise  corporation  tax  by  two  points,  except 
for  the  small  business  rate  which  would  stay 
at  11  per  cent." 

The  greatest  concern  right  now  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party  is  jobs  and  that, 
allegedly,  is  the  greatest  concern  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  At  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  our  most  serious  problem,  all  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  can  suggest  is  that 
we  stick  it  to  the  corporation.  Our  job  at  this 
time  should  be  to  encourage  business  to 
develop  in  the  province  and  certainly  to 
attract  new  businesses  to  locate  in  Ontario. 
You  can't  do  this  by  raising  corporate  taxes. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Not  by  37  per  cent  for 
OHIP  anyway. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  not  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Who  writes  his  lines  for  him? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Who  wrote  yours? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Why  don't  we  just  table 
yours  as  read? 

Mr.  Gregory:  His  attitude  towards  the  busi- 
ness community  can  best  be  described  as 
adversarial.  It  is  no  surprise  that  under  ques- 
tioning in  the  House  last  fall  he  could  not 
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name  one  business  enterprise  in  the  province 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  good  corporate 
citizen. 

On  the  subject  of  income  tax  cuts  he  said 
last  year:  "There  should  be  a  cut  in  the  per- 
sonal income  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
as  substantial  as  resources  permit.  This  tax 
cut  should  be  directed  to  families  with  low 
and  modest  incomes  to  ensure  that  it  is  spent 
and  not  saved."  It's  certainly  not  hyperbole— 
I  didn't  write  that— to  say  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  inconsistent. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  better  check  and  see  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I'll  try  it  again.  It's  certainly 
not  hyperbole  to  say  that  such  a  statement  is 
inconsistent  with  other  NDP  policies.  They 
advocate  elimination  of  the  property  tax  with 
a  shift  to  greater  emphasis  on  income  tax. 
Now  they  are  talking  about  cutting  income 
taxes.  Just  how  is  the  government  supposed  to 
be  financed? 

[12:45] 

The  government  has  a  number  of  programs 
in  effect  such  as  the  Ontario  tax  credit  plan 
and  OH  IP  premium  assistance  which  are 
aimed  at  assisting  families  with  modest  in- 
comes at  a  time  of  serious  revenue  shortfalls 
both  at  the  federal  and  provincial  levels.  The 
scope  does  not  exist  for  an  across-the-board 
tax  cut  of  any  substantial  size. 

Another  statement  made  last  month  by  the 
leader  of  the  third  party,  I  think  the  members 
will  find  quite  interesting.  He  said:  "It  is 
outrageous  that  property  tax  relief  for  senior 
citizens  is  being  deliberately  delayed."  Did 
the  leader  of  the  third  party  forget  that  with 
the  introduction  of  property  tax  reform  the 
basic  tax  credit  for  senior  citizens  will  be 
raised  from  $290  to  $510,  thereby  offsetting 
in  total  more  than  80  per  cent  of  their  prop- 
erty tax  burden? 

Senior  citizens  already  benefit  from  the  On- 
tario tax  credit  program.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  has  praised  Ontario's  refundable  tax 
credit  system,  saying  perhaps  this  is  a  model 
that  should  be  pursued  on  a  broader  scale. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Are  you  going  to  vote 
for  Trudeau? 

Mr.  Gregory:  I'm  not  in  his  riding.  I  should 
ask  the  question,  are  you? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You'd  be  the  only  Tory 
in  his  riding. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  don't  believe 
this  is  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  don't  think  so  but  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  North  doesn't  really  know 
what  is   in  the  budget.    He   obviously   only 


read  one  line.  Maybe  he'll  get  around  to  the 
rest  of  it  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  only  you  had  read  that  line, 
we  wouldn't  be  in  the  mess  we're  in  now. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  haven't  heard  you  say  any- 
thing about  the  rest  of  it.  If  you  haven't  seen 
the  positive  action  in  that  budget,  you  haven't 
seen  anything. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Who  is  going  to  be  the 
new  Treasurer?  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Elections  are  good 
for  the  soul. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They're  good  for  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Gregory:  They  cleanse  the  soul  and 
they're  liable  to  cleanse  the  House  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  get  this  through  by 
1  o'clock  for  heaven's  sake;  and  don't  any- 
body use  the  word  "relevant." 

Mr.  Gregory:  Of  the  661,000  pensioners 
filing  tax  returns  in  1977,  an  estimated 
625,000  will  receive  tax  credits  totalling  $176 
million.  These  people  represent  13  per  cent 
of  the  population,  yet  they  receive  40  per 
cent  of  all  tax  credit  payments.  Recause  the 
majority  of  pensioners  pay  no  income  tax, 
almost  $145  million  of  the  credit  payments 
are  refunds. 

Further,  concerning  the  succession  duty, 
the  leader  of  the  third  party— and  it's  not 
hard  to  understand  why  the  NDP  is  the 
third  party— said  the  following:  "In  our 
opinion,  the  succession  duty  is  a  tax  that  is 
fair  and  just.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
government's  continued  abandonment  of  this 
field." 

I  think  they  should  be  reminded  that  in 
Ontario,  succession  duty  is  paid  on  estates 
of  over  $300,000.  In  the  long  term,  the  suc- 
cession duty  will  be  eliminated  when  the 
capital  gains  tax  matures.  The  'two  are  cur- 
rently integrated  in  order  to  avoid  double 
taxation.  If  the  NDP  believes  in  unfair  double 
taxation,  we  do  not.  Only  Manitoba,  Quebec 
and  Ontario  still  levy  a  succession  duty. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  subject  of  job 
creation,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  that  last  October  he  said: 
"We  will  need  more  than  the  89,000  jobs 
that  you,  as  Treasurer,  have  promised  for  this 
year  and  more  than  the  100,000  jobs  per 
year  that  were  promised  in  the  Rramalea 
charter,  a  political  promise  which  condemned 
the  province  to  eight  per  cent  unemployment 
well  into  the  1980s." 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  the  leader  of 
the  third  party  that  between  January  1977 
and  January  1978  the  Ontario  labour  force 
grew  by  101,000  people,  so  we  are  slightly 
above  target.  In  February  1978  Ontario's  un- 
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employment  stood  at  seven  per  cent  compared 
to  the  national  average  of  8.3  per  cent.  The 
100,000  jobs  per  year  projected  for  in  the 
charter  for  Ontario  is  not  a  ceiling.  If  any- 
thing, this  represents  the  lowest  number  of 
jobs  we  would  like  to  see  created. 

As  the  Premier  indicated  to  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  in  his  letter  of  March  21,  1978: 
"Ontario  is  prepared  to  participate  in  any 
programs  which  will  help  to  curb  the  national 
unemployment  crisis."  Concerning  unemploy- 
ment, he  said  last  year:  "No  other  govern- 
ment, no  other  jurisdiction  in  the  western 
world  would  dare  to  set  5.3  per  cent  un- 
employment as  a  desirable  economic  goal." 

I  feel  it  mandatory  that  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  be  reminded  that  at  no  time  did 
we  suggest  5.3  per  cent  unemployment  was 
a  desirable  economic  goal,  but  rather  that  in 
view  of  current  economic  conditions  5.3  per 
cent  is  the  level  below  which  macroeconomic, 
non-selective    policies    are    ineffectual.    This 


figure  is  a  norm,  not  a  goal.  Our  goal  re- 
mains to  have  all  our  people  working. 

The  leader  of  the  third  party  is  supposed 
to  be  an  economist.  He  should  know  the 
difference.  He  should  also  be  aware  that 
national  unemployment  is  running  at  8.3  per 
cent  and  that  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  now  over  six  per  cent.  We  can  be 
sure  that  none  of  the  jurisdictions  caught  in 
the  western  world's  current  recession  regards 
its  high  level  of  unemployment  as  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  within  the  limits  in  which  the  Treasurer 
is  forced  to  work,  the  budget  was  both  fair 
and  responsible. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Before  you  go,  what 
about  Bill  21? 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Worton,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry,  the 
House  adjourned  at  12:51  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There  are  pretty  slim  pick- 
ings over  there. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Suppose  they  called  a  war 
and  nobody  came. 

Mr.  Stong:  You'd  better  come  up  with 
some  answers,  eh,  guys? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'll  withhold  my  questions  until  some  of  the 
senior  ministers  appear. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  dregs  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Otta- 
wa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  appreciate  having  the 
chance  to  ask  questions  first  off,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  that  in  future  I'll  have  the  chance  to 
reply  to  them  first  off. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  hold  your  breath. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Who  is  this  guy? 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  I  want  to 
pose  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism, with  whom  I  shared  a  plane  up  to  New 
Liskeard  last  week.  It  arises  out  of  the 
rather  surprising  comments  he  had  to  make 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  Federa- 
tion  of  Northern  Ontario   Municipalities. 

In  view  of  the  minister's  comments  that 
"the  only  way  this  part  of  Ontario  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  is  through  the  effort  of  local 
initiative"  and  that  "government  has  a  lim- 
ited function,"  can  the  minister  say  whether 
it  is  now  government  policy  that  the  munici- 
palities of  the  north  are  to  be  left  alone  to 
their  own  devices  to  seek  industry;  and,  even 
granted  the  enormous  capability  of  northern- 
ers, does  the  government  feel  that  will  be 
an  effective  economic  policy  to  bring  down 
unemployment  and  ensure  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous economic  future  for  northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member,  of  course,  has  me  at  a  disadvantage 
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in  that  he  did  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
my  remarks.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  leave 
before  he  made  his. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  the  minister's  poor 
judgement. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  might  even  have 
been  fortunate  if  he  could  have  left  before 
he  heard  his  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  hon.  member 
knows  full  well  that  was  not  what  was  be- 
ing said.  He  knows  full  well  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  remarks  were  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  activities  of  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  initiative  put  forth  by  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  that  has  helped  them  to 
prosper  and  to  live  reasonably  well  in  that 
part  of  the  province. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
northerners  have  not  always  run  around  with 
their  hands  out  to  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  worked  hard  for  what  they 
have  got  and  they  will  continue  to  do  that, 
and  if  the  member  has  no  more  confidence 
in  the  people  of  northern  Ontario  than  dis- 
played by  those  remarks,  then  I  hope  they 
treat  his  party  appropriately  at  the  next 
election. 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  get  much 
from  you. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  in  the  past  this  gov- 
ernment has  at  least  had  a  commitment  to 
effective  planning  in  conjunction  with  local 
communities  for  northern  development,  even 
though  that  has  not  been  carried  out.  Can 
the  minister  explain,  in  view  of  his  response, 
exactly  what  it  means  when  he  said  later  in 
his  speech  that  by  and  large  our  future  de- 
pends more  on  what  we  do  for  ourselves 
and  collectively  as  a  community,  than  to 
stand  aside  hoping  for  the  senior  levels  of 
government  to  show  us  the  way  or  to  come 
to  our  rescue?  Is  the  government  now  pull- 
ing the  plug  and  simply  leaving  northern 
Ontario  to  stand  on  its  own  without  any  part- 
nership at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  really  asking  questions  to  which 
he  himself  knows  the  obvious  answers.  The 
recent  conference  held  in  Sudbury— 
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Mr.  Swart:  The  government  has  let  the 
north  down  again. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  don't  know  where 
the  north  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —at  which  time  this  gov- 
ernment committed  itself  to  substantial  fi- 
nancial involvement  in  the  Sudbury  area,  in- 
dicated the  amounts  of  money  being  made 
available  to  northern  Ontario  municipalities 
through  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs;  the 
government  intends  to  continue  with  these 
programs. 

What  I  was  saying  in  my  remarks  was  that 
in  conjunction  with  existing  programs,  the 
people  in  the  north,  in  each  of  these  munic- 
ipalities—though widely  removed  from  each 
other  both  geographically  and  in  some  cases 
in  what  their  particular  goals  are— that  their 
local  initiative  in  each  of  those  communities 
is  what  has  made  them  survive  so  far  and 
made  them  thrive  in  many  cases;  and  that, 
combined  with  the  efforts  of  both  senior  levels 
of  government,  can  make  the  north  continue 
to  be  a  pretty  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  Given  the 
importance  of  local  initiative,  as  the  minister 
has  pointed  out,  does  the  minister  think  small 
northern  communities  in  general  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  financial  resources  to  be  able 
to  do  the  research  and  analysis  necessary  to 
determine  what  industries  will  be  viable  in  the 
long  term  for  their  areas  unless  there  is  some 
kind  of  major  co-ordinating  effort  by  the 
provincial  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  draws 
to  everyone's  attention  that  the  smaller  com- 
munities obviously  do  not  have  the  necessary 
resources.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  my  re- 
marks I  suggested  they  perhaps  should  try  td 
work  closer  together,  in  one  instance  for  ex- 
ample to  get  an  industrial  development  officer 
who  might  serve  more  than  one  community. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  can't  work  and  you  know 
it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Of  course  it  can  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  On  top  of  that  I  would 
like  to  think  that  the  people  who  are  in  the 
ministry— in  the  industrial  development  branch, 
in  the  tourism  development  branch— that  this 
is  the  reason  they  are  out  there,  to  work  with 
those  small  communities  and  to  help  them. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  they  cannot 
do  it  on  their  own,  they  don't  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Supplementary:  How  does 
the  minister  think  the  last  budget  will  help 
the    northern    communities    in    terms    of    re- 


search and  development  since  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  research  in  general,  and 
especially  for  northern  communities  and  for 
the  processing  industry  that  may  eventually  be 
created  in  northern  Ontario?  Has  the  gov- 
ernment any  plan  whatsoever  to  develop  any 
special  kind  of  technology  which  is  suited  to 
northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think  in  the  provincial 
budget,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  budget, 
there  were  concessions  made  to  companies 
that  would  be  involved  in  research  and  de- 
velopment projects.  Certainly  we  don't  have 
any  specific  technological  programs  designed 
specifically  for  northern  Ontario's  communi- 
ties, no,  we  don't  have  that.  I  suggest  that  if 
a  company  is  going  to  be  doing  research  and 
development,  if  a  company  is  looking  for  a  place 
where  it  can  do  this  research  and  develop- 
ment as  it  involves  the  resource  industries, 
then  certainly  northern  Ontario  is  the  place 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  comments, 
again  made  by  the  minister,  and  I  quote, 
"the  nature  of  competition  for  industry  is  now 
a  serious  game  which  involves  the  full  weight 
of  powerful  governments,"  as  well  as  other 
matters  in  the  international  scene  which  he 
mentioned;  can  the  minister  explain  why,  in 
Ontario  alone,  the  powerful  government  of 
this  province  is  simply  getting  out  of  the  act 
completely  and  leaving  it  up  to  small  northern 
municipalities  to  try  to  somehow  survive  and 
make  headway  on  their  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  is  so  much  hogwash 
and  the  hon.  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  grandstanding  is 
hogwash. 

Mr.  Eakins:  You're  just  a  patsy,  John, 
that's  all  you  are. 

An   hon.    member:    What's   hogwash? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  are  an  expert  on  hog- 
wash, we'll  accept  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  tell  you  that  is 
a  good  rural  term. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I've  been  told  a  lot  of 
things  but  not  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Don't  get  upset,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  people  had  some 
farm  members  you  would  understand  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  not  a  good  pre-election 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was 
drawing  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Federation  of  Northern  Ontario  Munic- 
ipalities is  that  Ontario,  along  with  other 
jurisdictions,  is  suddenly  faced  with  some  very 
severe  competition   in   the  way  of  incentive 
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grants,  giveaway  programs,  that  have  been 
established  in  bordering  states  and  in  other 
countries. 

This  government  has  recognized  that  as  an 
area  at  which  we  have  to  look  very  seriously; 
we  have  to  make  a  value  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  province  is  going  to  get 
into  that  sort  of  bidding  war  that's  now 
going  on  for  tho  sake  of  getting  development 
into  our  jurisdiction.  It  may  very  well  be 
we'll  have  to  do  that— 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  going  to  do  that 
now  to  attract  an  auto  parts  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —but  that  decision  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

BUY-CANADIAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  must  have  been  proximity 
to  the  minister  on  Friday  that  has  led  me  to 
want  to  direct  a  second  question  to  him. 

In  view  of  the  minister's  comments  in  the 
Legislature  on  Friday  that  the  government 
is  tired  of  waiting  for  the  federal  government 
to  act  on  the  buy-Canadian  policy  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  this  party  and  sub- 
sequently taken  up  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
at  the  first  ministers'  conference  in  February; 
and  in  view  of  his  comments  to  the  effect 
that  he  feels  it  is  obvious  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  act,  can  the  minister  now 
give  details  to  the  House  of  the  nature  of  the 
buy-Canadian  policy  which  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment intends  to  introduce?  Can  he  tell  the 
House  when  Ontario  intends  to  take  this 
initiative  in  order  to  start  helping  to  create 
more  jobs  in  Canada  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  cannot  give  the  House 
the  details  of  the  program,  they  are  just  being 
finalized. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  been  finalizing  for 
the  last  two  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  pleased  to  say  I 
saw  a  copy  of  a  Telex  this  morning  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce in  Ottawa  which  indicates  the  federal 
government  is  now  prepared  to  start  into  a 
program.  They've  asked  us  to  make  contact 
at  the  civil  service  level  to  co-ordinate  the 
program,  therefore  I'd  like  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce  proposes.  I  believe  it  is  much 
better  to  work  together  rather  than  as  10 
individual  governments  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceal 
my  amazement  that  after  these  many  decades 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  are 
now  beginning  to  think  of  some  action. 

Could  the  minister  say  whether  Ontario 
will  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  buy-Canadian 


directives  to  governments  and  government 
agencies  in  this  province  when  the  buy- 
Canadian  policy  is  brought  in?  Will  directives 
ensure  that,  where  price  and  quality  are  com- 
parable, government  or  tax-supported  agen- 
cies do  buy  products  made  in  this  province  or 
this  country?  Would  they  also  ensure,  where 
a  large  number  of  purchases  of  foreign 
products  are  involved,  that  governments  act 
in  order  to  encourage  the  creation  of  pro- 
duction of  those  products  within  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gov- 
ernment is  certainly  very  much  in  support  of 
a  buy-Canadian  policy.  At  the  first  ministers' 
conference  in  Ottawa  that  was  a  policy 
adopted  in  a  general  way,  I  think  rather  con- 
clusively, more  so  than  in  the  past,  by  all 
governments  attending. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  we  have 
attempted  in  the  past,  and  we  will  continue, 
to  buy  Canadian  wherever  possible,  where 
price  and  quality  are  comparable;  but  I  don't 
think  this  government,  nor  do  I  think  any 
other  government  in  Canada,  is  prepared  to 
start  following  an  isolationist  policy. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Is  the  minister  prepared  then,  following 
his  statement,  to  consult  with  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell),  and  en- 
sure that  the  textile  products  being  used  in 
the  hospitals  of  Ontario  today  are  manu- 
factured and  produced  in  Canada,  and  prefer- 
ably in  Ontario?  There  are  in  use  today 
towels,  bedspreads,  et  cetera,  being  manu- 
factured in  Taiwan,  Korea  and  various  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Deans:   Especially  baby  clothes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
having  discussions  with  other  ministries,  not 
only  the  Ministry  of  Health,  as  it  relates  to 
purchasing  practices.  Certainly  I  will  be 
having  discussions  with  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  (Mr.  Henderson)  through 
whose  ministry  most  of  the  purchasing  for 
government  is  done. 
[2:15] 

The  points  raised  by  the  hon.  member  are 
valid  and  we  have  been  looking  at  them;  but 
I  must  hasten  to  point  out  to  hon.  members 
that  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  goods  made 
offshore  and  their  access  to  Canadian  markets, 
that  is  a  matter  dealt  with  under  trade  and 
tariff  arrangements  at  the  federal  level.  This 
government  has  made  submissions  to  the 
federal  government  as  they  relate  to  the 
present  negotiations  that  are  going  on  regard- 
ing tariff  and  trade;  we  have  said  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  effects  that  any  negotia- 
tions and  finalized  agreements  may  have  on 
this  province  and  on  its  industrial  and  manu- 
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facturing  capabilities;  but  those  policies,  as 
far  as  imports  are  concerned,  are  made  at  the 
federal  level. 

As  far  as  purchasing  is  concerned,  I  repeat 
I  will  certainly  discuss  that  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Premier,  what  have  you 
done?  There  is  nobody  near  you.  Where  are 
your  colleagues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Working. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Have  they  all  resigned? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  have  it  all  to  your- 
self, but  you  are  used  to  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  gov- 
ernment prepared  to  ensure,  as  part  of  the 
buy-Canadian  policy  as  and  when  it  comes 
forward,  that  the  difficulties  the  consumers 
now  experience  in  finding  out  whether  goods 
offered  in  the  marketplace  are  in  fact  Cana- 
dian-made or  come  from  abroad  are  over- 
come, so  that  both  in  the  store  and  also  in 
advertising  in  catalogues  there  is  a  clear 
identification  of  Canadian-made  goods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  completely  agree  with 
the  hon.  member.  That  is  a  very  real  part  of 
the  program  we  are  developing  in  Ontario: 
the  identification,  very  clear  identification,  of 
products  that  are  made  in  Canada.  That  is 
part  of  our  buy-Canadian  program  we  are 
developing.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  present 
that  to  this  House  when  that  program  has 
been  finalized;  that  is  a  very  big  part  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  ready  with  his  first  question? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  might  as  well.  There  are 
a  number  of  questions  that  I  am  sure  I  can 
reserve  to  another  day. 

HAMILTON  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  ask  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services,  with  regard  to  the 
very  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton  to  move  ahead  with  the  re- 
development of  the  centre  of  town  and 
eventually  build  a  convention  centre,  hotel 
complex  and  so  on,  that  since  the  office 
tower  which  has  been  promised,  lo,  these 
many  years— I  think  the  last  11  years  at  every 
election— since  the  office  tower  promised  by 
the  provincial  government  is  the  keystone 
to  the  entire  project,  can  the  minister  now 
tell  us  whether,  as  a  result  of  his  excellent 
conversations  with  the  mayor  of  that  area 
and  his  consultations  with  his  cabinet 
colleagues,  the  government  is  prepared  to 
keep  its  promise  and  put  up  the  full  price  of 
a  14-storey  office  tower  so  that  Hamilton  can 
go  ahead  with  its  very  major  redevelopment? 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  made  our  position 
quite  clear  during  the  estimates,  that  the 
government  was  prepared  to  proceed  pro- 
vided satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out  through  the  city  of  Hamilton.  There  have 
been  two  letters  back  and  forth  between  the 
city  and  myself.  I  have  had  the  mayor  of 
Hamilton  in  to  see  me,  along  with  the  deputy 
mayor  and  one  of  the  staff  from  city  hall,  and 
I  am  confident  that  within  a  few  weeks  or 
a  few  months— a  few  weeks,  I'll  leave  it 
that  way— we  will  be  able  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  all  concerned 
and  this  $35  million  project  will  get  under 
way.  It  will  make  work  for  400  people  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
that.  I  look  forward  to  the  passage  of  those 
few  weeks  to  which  the  minister  refers. 

Do  I  take  it,  then,  that  as  part  of  that 
agreement  the  provincial  government  will  in 
fact  live  up  to  its  original  promise  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  office  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the 
government  over  the  office  building.  That's 
a  straight  responsibility  of  the  government 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McKessock:  You  didn't  answer  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  There's  just  no  dis- 
agreement between  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  never  has  been,  as  I 
recall. 

Supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether  or 
not,  since  there  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
office  tower  and  never  was,  he  is  prepared 
to  raise  the  ante  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  convention  centre,  as  the  govern- 
ment indicated  it  would  in  1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ian,  Brampton  has  had 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  have  never  made 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  the  government  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  give  you  a  legal 
opinion,  Stuart. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  need  a  financial  one  and 
an  educated  one;  can  the  Premier  handle 
all  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  sure. 

DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  ask  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  if  I  might.  Is  the  Solicitor 
General    as    disturbed    as    some    others    are 
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regarding  the  apparent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  drug  movement  that  seems  to  be  occurring 
in  this  area?  Has  he  read  articles  which  refer 
to  Toronto  as  the  "speed  capital  of  the  world"; 
and  which  refer  to  multi-million  dollar 
seizures  of  cocaine  and  amphetamines  in  this 
area? 

What  is  the  Solicitor  General's  view  of 
this  situation?  Has  there  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  drug  material  being  trans- 
ported and  exchanged  here  in  the  Toronto 
area?  Has  this  resulted,  to  his  knowledge,  in 
any  increase  in  drug  usage  or  other  reported 
crimes  related  to  drugs  in  the  Toronto  area? 
Is  there  any  relationship  to  organized  crime 
given  what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  number 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  public  press  on 
this  subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
always  been  a  substantial  amount  of  drug 
use  in  this  part  of  the  province,  as  well  as 
certain  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  think 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we're  hearing  more 
about  it  today  is  because  of  some  success  in 
police  efforts  to  make  arrests  and  to  discover 
the  trafficking  that's  going  on,  particularly 
a  certain  amount  of  international  trafficking. 

When  you  have  a  large  airport,  for  example, 
within  the  area  such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Malton,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  extraordinary  activity.  But  the 
fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
success  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in 
making  some  arrests.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  a  number  of  months  of  surveillance 
and  police  activity;  combined  forces  activity 
involving  both  the  RCMP,  our  own  OPP  and 
Metro  forces,  as  well  as  other  international 
police  forces.  So  the  positive  part  of  it  is  the 
fact  that  this  surveillance  is  resulting  in 
arrests  and  resulting  in  the  seizure  of  large 
quantities  of  drugs. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
has  the  Solicitor  General  asked  for  a  report 
from  his  officers  regarding  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  usage  of  these  drugs, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined;  and  whether 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
charges  brought,  not  merely  as  the  result  of 
proficient  police  work  but  as  the  result  of  an 
increased  amount  of  crime?  Have  these  ap- 
parent seizures  and  other  matters  that  have 
been  related  to  the  public  via  the  media 
been  in  any  way  related  to  organized  crime, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  has  been  no  indica- 
tion that  the  use  of  drugs  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  past  three  or  four  months. 
There  is  no  indication  that  arrests,  for  pos- 
session for  example,  have  increased  substan- 


tially over,  say  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  As 
I  indicated,  we  are  having  some  success  in 
nailing  the  traffickers  and  making  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  drug  cache  seizures. 

Organized  crime  is  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking, of  course,  and  some  of  the  arrests 
indicate  recently  that  this  is  part  of  an  or- 
ganized criminal  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Supplementary:  Consider- 
ing that  drug  use  might  very  well  be  linked 
to  organized  crime,  is  the  Solicitor  General 
considering  that  a  royal  commission  inquiry 
is  appropriate  at  this  point  in  time,  or  is  he 
of  the  opinion  that  organized  crime  in  the 
province   of  Ontario   is  under  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Sticking  to  the  subject  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  original  ques- 
tion and  the  information  that  I  have  given, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  arrests  and 
there  has  been  some  success  in  police  in- 
vestigations in  recent  months;  and  this  has 
been  done  without  any  royal  commission  and 
the  type  of  hearings  that  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  for  example.  In  other 
words,  we  feel  that  hard  police  investigation 
resulting  in  arrests  and  the  picking  up  of 
large  quantities  of  drugs  is  better  than  an 
open  inquiry  or  hearing  that  may  in  fact 
hamper  that  type  of  police  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George;   the   final   supplementary. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Has  there  been  any  re- 
cent report  from  any  of  the  police  jurisdic- 
tions—RCMP,  OPP  or  Metro-as  to  the  on- 
going involvement  of  children  in  this  drug 
trafficking?  If  there  hasn't,  would  the  min- 
ister inquire  as  to  what  the  status  is  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  extraordinary  activity  in 
that  area,  but  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  your  indulgence  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  a  brief  final  supple- 
mentary. 

The  minister  says  there  is  evidence  from 
the  arrests  which  have  been  made  of  what 
he  calls  an  organized  criminal  conspiracy.  He 
said  that  in  response  to  my  question  about 
organized  crime.  By  that,  did  he  mean  to 
say  it  involved  groups  that  have  been  in- 
volved or  have  been  suspected  of  being  in- 
volved in  more  than  just  drug  trafficking  as 
a  crime,  but  are  involved  in  a  number  of 
criminal  activities  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
words  "organized  crime"  other  than  simple 
organized  drug  peddling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
information  I  have,  and  it  is  as  a  result  of 
some  of  the  newspaper  articles  that  the  hon. 
member  has  been  referring  to,  has  been  in 
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relation  to  drug  trafficking— the  whole  rela- 
tion of  trafficking  and  distribution— and  pos- 
session particularly  on  an  international  basis 
in  the  area  of  drugs. 

I  haven't  attempted,  for  example,  to  go 
back  to  see  the  source  of  this  operation.  The 
police  investigation  really  hasn't  gone  that 
far  yet.  There  have  been  some  arrests  made; 
there  have  'been  charges  laid;  drugs  have 
been  seized.  There  will  be  further  charges, 
I  expect,  but  there  will  also  be  trials  of  the 
individuals  who  have  been  charged.  That 
may  well  indicate  that  behind  the  people 
who  are  directly  involved,  or  who  have  been 
arrested  and  charged,  is  some  sort  of  inter- 
national conspiracy. 

HYDRO  BOAT  TENDERS 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Richardson 
boat  works  of  Meaford  that  Ontario  Hydro 
is  sending  out  invitations  to  tender  for  the 
building  of  a  boat.  The  way  these  docu- 
ments are  worded  makes  it  impossible  for 
companies  to  tender  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  these  invita- 
tions to  tender  make  no  mention  as  to  the 
size  of  the  boat  other  than  that  it  should 
have  a  back  deck  of  10  feet  clear  space  and 
be  capable  of  holding  five  people?  No  men- 
tion is  given  of  the  material  that  is  to  be 
used,  or  as  to  whether  it  is  to  Ibe  a  20-  or  a 
40-foot  boat.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  that? 
Is  this  another  case  where  the  contract  has 
already  been  arranged  and  the  sending  of 
these  invitations  to  tender  to  other  companies 
is  just  a  formality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  particular  incident.  However, 
I  do  appreciate  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
member  opposite  that  I  will  look  into  this 
and  report  back  to  him  directly  or  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  McKessock:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  tenders  close  on  May  3,  would  the  mins- 
ter have  Ontario  Hydro  extend  the  closing 
date  and  provide  the  companies  with  specific 
drawings  of  the  boat  it  wishes  to  have  built 
so  that  everv  company  can  tender  in  a  fair 
and  responsible  manner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  don't 
know  the  details  of  the  case,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  even  within  my  mandate  to 
expect  that  kind  of  requirement.  But  as  I 
promised,  I  will  look  into  this  case  and  report 
back.  Particularly  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  case,  I  will  do  so  very  quickly. 


LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
In  view  of  the  latest  shenanigans  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  would  the  minis- 
ter inform  the  House  as  to  where  the  buck 
stops  in  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board?  Is  the  minister  responsible  for 
the  policies  of  the  board,  and  does  the  minis- 
ter agree  with  the  comments  of  the  board 
chairman  that  he  doesn't  have  much  time  for 
the  remarks  of  people  he  considers  to  be 
prejudiced  to  the  decisions  of  the  board? 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Deans:  That  includes  most  of  us  I 
think. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Further,  would  the  minister 
table  in  this  House  the  confidential  company 
report  from  Eldorado,  which  according  to 
Dr.  Charles  Stewart  of  the  board  was  the 
basis  of  the  decision  to  reject  the  claim  for 
lung  cancer  for  Ronald  Hills,  who  died  at  49 
years  of  age  after  22  years  working  in  the 
Eldorado  uranium  refinery? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge  there  are  no  shenanigans  at  all  at 
the  board  at  this  time  or  at  any  other  time. 
They  are  as  usual  attempting  to  do  their  job 
responsibly. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Nothing  ever  happens  at 
the  board! 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  two  cases  of  lung 
cancer  which  have  been  examined  by  the 
board  related  to  Eldorado  were  two  different 
diagnoses  with  two  different  lengths  of  ex- 
posure, and  I  am  informed  that  an  appeal  has 
been  launched  on  behalf  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Hills.  That  appeal  date  I  think  has  been  set. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  not  the  question. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  would  be,  I  think, 
inappropriate  for  me  to  say  much  more  about 
that  right  at  the  moment,  except  to  say  I  have 
not  seen  the  confidential  information  from 
Eldorado.  I  have  no  idea  why  Eldorado,  which 
I  would  remind  members  is  a  federal  Crown 
corporation,  has  decided  this  information  must 
be  kept  confidential. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  doesn't  matter. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  their  decision.  It  is 
the  board's  decision. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  not  the  board's 
usual  position.  And  it  is  not  the  board's  de- 
cision- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  nonsense.  That  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —because  this  was 
based     on     information     which     came     from 
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Eldorado  related  to  the  time  exposure  of  the 
individual  worker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  misleading  the 
House  again. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  cannot  hide  behind  that 
facade. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  According  to  the  press 
reports  of  this  morning,  "Dr.  Charles  Stewart, 
chest  specialist  at  the  WCB,  said  that  the 
radiation  exposure  for  Mr.  Hills  was  deter- 
mined by  Eldorado  and  is  contained  in  a  con- 
fidential report  with  the  board". 

I  am  asking  the  minister,  will  she  not  file 
this?  On  whose  say-so  was  the  report  not 
included  in  his  file?  Was  it  because  the  union 
was  going  there  to  take  a  look  at  the  file? 
Since  when  does  this  kind  of  deceit  and 
denial  of  information  become  a  policy  to 
replace  the  recommendations  of  James  Ham 
that  we  should  have  an  open  flow  of  informa- 
tion between  government,  industry  and  work- 
ers? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
vestigation is  being  carried  on  right  now  by 
the  board  to  find  out  why  that  piece  of  in- 
formation disappeared. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  will  do  nothing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  already  covered 
it  up. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  board  does  what  it 
pleases. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  To  my  knowledge  it 
was  not  the  board's  decision  that  this  was  to 
be  considered  confidential. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  call 
shenanigans. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Eldorado  said  it  was  to  be  considered 
confidential,  not  the  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  now  you  are  trying 
to  clean  up  the  shenanigans. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  can 
the  minister  explain  to  the  House  how  a 
reasonable  appeal  can  be  launched  on  behalf 
of  the  worker  who  died  when  the  crucial  piece 
of  information  is  kept  as  confidential  between 
the  board  and  the  company?  Doesn't  it  offend 
the  minister  that  the  board  should  behave  in 
that  fashion,  and  can  she  not  somehow  intro- 
duce an  element  of  justice  in  this  particular 
case? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Deceit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Shenanigans. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  board  is  responsible  for 
the  disappearance  of  that  piece  of  paper,  nor 
am  I  sure  that  indeed  it  was  not  the  federal 


Crown  corporation  that  was  responsible  for 
denying  the  public  access  to  this  piece  of 
documentation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  is  at  the  board. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  in  the  board's  posses- 
sion. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  what  the  in- 
vestigation is  about,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  when 
that  is  completed  I  shall  be  happy  to  report 
to  this  House.  That  information  must  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  appealing  the  case. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  will  do  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  there  were 
shenanigans. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  final  supplemen- 
tary? Accepting  this  elaborate  rationale  from 
the  minister,  can  she  explain  why  it  would 
be  a  policy  of  the  board  to  accept  confidential 
information  from  a  company  on  which  the 
board  bases  its  decision  against  the  worker, 
and  then  not  allow  the  worker's  widow  or 
the  worker's  representative  to  have  access  to 
the  same  information?  Does  that  sound  fair, 
or  does  it  sound  like  shenanigans? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Deceit  and  denial. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not explain  it,  and  it  does  not  sound  fair,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  board  was  respon- 
sible for  that  statement- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Don't  deny  that  there  are 
shenanigans  then. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  offer  excuses  for  the 
board. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —of  confidentiality  re- 
garding that  piece  of  information. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  why? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  was  not  available 
to  anyone  in  the  file  when  it  was  asked  for. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  special  assurance  by  the 
board  and  it  was  not  available  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Clearly  it  was  available  to  the 
board. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  board  had  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  cannot  be  found 
at  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  board  had  it.  Stop  being 
silly. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  conducting  an  investigation  to  find 
the  piece  of  paper.  It  was  information  which 
was  developed  by  Eldorado  and  not  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Treasurer  has  the 
answer  to  a  question  asked  previously. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Darcy's  last  speech. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVIEWS 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  several  questions  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House  as  to  what  the  government 
plans  are  for  responding  to  the  reviews  of 
local  government  that  have  been  completed 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ottawa-Carleton 
and  Niagara.  I  can  now  inform  the  members, 
in  response  to  those  questions,  that  I  will  be 
releasing  white  papers  and  certain  recom- 
mendations that  would  affect  the  arrange- 
ments in  these  local  governments  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  will  release  a  white  paper  and  recom- 
mendations for  Metropolitan  Toronto  on  May 
4  at  10  a.m.,  and  at  4  p.m.  the  same  day  I 
shall  go  to  St.  Catharines  to  release  a  white 
paper  and  recommendations  for  Niagara. 
Both  statements  will,  of  course,  be  tabled  in 
the  House  that  day. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  keeping  the  Treasurer,  is  he?  The  word  is 
out. 

Mr.  Deans:  He's  keeping  him  on,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  On  Monday,  May  8, 
at  8  p.m.,  I  will  meet  with  the  municipal 
leaders  in  Ottawa  to  release  to  them  the  white 
paper  and  recommendations  affecting  their 
regional  municipality.  The  paper  will  be 
tabled  in  the  House  the  following  day.  The 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  will  be 
making  statements  on  separate  dates  with 
respect  to  educational  matters  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  Ottawa-Carleton. 

An  hon.  member:  They'll  be  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  can  also  indicate 
that  I  expect  to  receive  the  report  of  the  re- 
view commissioners  for  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Hamilton- Wentworth  on  May  10  in 
Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  you  should  all  be 
there. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  what  capacity  will  he  be 
acting  by  that  time? 

An  hon.  member:  Minister  of  Southern 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister elaborate  on  the  statement  to  say  wheth- 
er it  is  now  the  government's  intention  to 
bring  in  legislation  based  on  the  white  papers 
which  he  will  be  releasing  in  early  May? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  One  step  at  a  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis :  That's  what  they've  been  telling 
you  these  last  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  I  have  heard  that  one 
before. 

In  view  of  the  'fact  that  municipal  leaders, 
including  the  city  clerks  and  the  politicians 


who  may  be  affected,  will  want  to  be  making 
plans  about  whether  to  adapt  to  new  arrange- 
ments or  to  go  forward  with  the  old  arrange- 
ments, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  election  date  has  been  brought  for- 
ward into  November  by  action  of  this  Legis- 
lature, can  the  minister  say  specifically  wheth- 
er legislation  will  be  coming  forward  to  be 
passed  before  we  adjourn  in  June? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  don't  think  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  said.  Obviously  we  will 
be  releasing  white  papers;  whether  they  pro- 
ceed to  legislation  and  whether  this  Legis- 
lature proceeds  to  enact  them,  I  think  is 
speculation  at  this  moment. 

I  would  simply  point  out,  with  respect  to 
the  problem  which  certain  clerks  seem  to  be 
having  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  re- 
structuring of  local  government,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  legislation  as  late  as  the  end 
of  June  and  elections  have  been  held  in 
October,  not  even  in  November,  and  the  clerks 
seem  to  have  coped  with  that  problem.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  problem  of  a  somewhat  lesser  nature 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  are  very  efficient. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  call  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  I  would  like  to 
remind  hon.  members  that  we  have  three  dis- 
tinguished visitors  in  our  gallery.  From  New 
Zealand,  we  have  Mr.  Barry  H.  Brooks,  the 
Acting  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  New 
Zealand,  Hon.  H.  R.  (Harry)  Lapwood,  the 
Minister  of  Tourism  for  New  Zealand,  and 
Mr.  Phillip  Harland,  the  Consul  for  New 
Zealand.  Would  you  welcome  them  to  our 
assembly? 

PREMIUM  ON  U.S.  FUNDS 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Maybe   I'll  defer  it  until  he  gets  back. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  a  bad  idea. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Here  he  comes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  was  hiding  behind  the 
arras. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
fact  that  within  the  bounds  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  grounds  on  two  occasions, 
one  as  it  had  to  do  with  the  Home  Show  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  more  recently  at  the 
Blue  Jays  ballgame,  the  premium  was  not 
being  paid  on  American  funds? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rhodes:   Yes,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
huge  tourist  deficit  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
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we  are  hoping  the  difference  on  American 
exchange  will  help  the  tourist  industry,  does 
the  minister  have  any  plans  to  institute  in 
order  to  encourage  the  industry  across  the 
province  to  pay  the  premium  and  thus  en- 
courage American  visitors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  might  he  aware  of  an  ex- 
change that  took  place  between  myself  and 
the  Blue  Jays  last  week,  which  resulted  in  an 
exchange  booth  being  put  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  did  they  get  for  you? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  box? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  did  they  get  for  you  in 
the  exchange? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  may  assure  the  hon. 
member  it  wasn't  on   the  left-field   side. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You've  been  there  once,  and 
back.  Why  not  again? 

Mr.   Wildman:   You're   a  switch  hitter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  can  only  encourage 
these  agencies— be  they  attractions  such  as 
the  Blue  Jays  or  any  other  attraction— to 
honour  the  exchange  that  is  being  recognized 
as  the  difference  between  the  dollars.  We 
don't  have  any  authority  to  force  anyone. 
We  do  have  a  campaign  going  on  to  advise 
our  American  visitors  that  there  is  a  premium 
to  be  paid  on  their  dollar.  Quite  frankly,  if 
we  don't  get  the  co-operation  from  the  people 
in  the  hospitality  industry  or  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  then  of  course  we're  going  to 
look  awfully  foolish  by  telling  people  that 
there  is  this  premium  available  and  it's  not 
being  paid. 

It's  a  problem.  It  was  a  problem  last  year 
and  it  will  be  a  problem  this  year.  If  the 
merchants  and  the  people  who  are  dealing 
with  our  visitors  are  not  going  to  pay  that 
premium  then,  of  course,  we  are  going  to 
lose  business  and  we're  going  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  greedy  people  in  not  being 
prepared  to  offer  that  exchange.  It's  to  our 
benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and 
to  the  province  as  a  whole  that  we  honour 
that  exchange. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  consider  posting 
at  all  points  of  entry,  the  daily  exchange 
rate  for  American  money  so  that  the  tourist 
coming  in  would  know  the  value  of  his  dollar 
and  approximately  the  given  amount  of 
premium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Probably  not  the  post- 
ing as  such,  but  I've  been  advised  that  all 
the  people  who  work  in  the  tourist  informa- 


tion centres  that  are  located  at  all  our  border 
crossings  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Not  everybody  stops 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
I'd  want  to  get  into  a  posting  situation.  That 
information  is  available.  Most  people  are 
aware,  I  think,  that  there  is  an  exchange 
rate.  Surely  to  goodness,  we  shouldn't  have 
to  ask  our  visitors  to  demand  their  exchange. 
Surely,  the  people  in  the  industry  here,  in  the 
business  world  here,  should  be  aware  enough 
of  the  importance  of  it,  to  give  the  exchange. 
It's  a  legal  exchange  and  it  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  minister,  in  the  interests 
of  Ontario,  to  approach  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  to  suggest  to  them  that  at  the  border 
crossing  points  we  set  up  a  banking  mechan- 
ism, open  24  hours  a  day,  that  will  allow 
people  to  exchange  money?  It  would  make 
it  a  lot  easier  and  it  avoids,  then,  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  try  to  get  the  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Certainly  an  exchange 
booth  of  some  land  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Like  you  have  at  airports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  similar  to  what  they 
have  at  the  airports.  However,  I  don't  think 
it's  necessary  to  have  the  federal  government 
do  it.  I  would  think  some  of  the  banking 
institutions  might  see  some  advantage  to  that 
and  set  them  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  do 
it  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We've  made  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  don't  control  the 
banks. 

POLICE  SEIZURE  OF  MEDIA  MATERIAL 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Attorney  General.  I'm  aware 
he  has  now  received  petitions  from  the  News- 
paper Guild,  the  Oshawa  and  District  Labour 
Council,  the  Ontario  Newspaper  Photo- 
graphers' Association  and  the  Publishers' 
Association  on  this  matter  of  the  police  seiz- 
ing records,  films,  negatives,  tapes  and  what 
not,  all  used  by  the  media  in  preparation  of 
material  for  publication.  He  has  now  been 
informed  that  all  of  these  people  disagree 
with  that  practice.  Has  the  Attorney  General 
so  far  given  them  a  formal  response  in  any 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
haven't  replied  formally  to  the  groups  that 
have  been  mentioned.  I  just  signed  a  response, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  weekend  to  the 
publisher  of  the  London  Free  Press  who  was 
expressing  similar  concerns. 

Basically,  what  I  said  and  what  I  will 
be  saying  to  the  groups  that  the  hon.  member 
has  mentioned  is  that  evidence  obtained  by 
journalists,  whether  it  be  photographs  or 
other  evidence  in  relation  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, that  might  be  relevant  to  a  criminal 
trial  must,  of  course,  be  available  to  the 
courts  in  the  same  manner  that  any  other 
relevant  evidence  is  available. 

Obviously,  the  police  must  show  some 
judgement— and  I  think  generally  they  show 
very  good  judgement— when  they  execute 
search  warrants  in  relation  to  obtaining 
photographs  or  other  material  which  may  be 
relevant  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  I  would 
like  to  think  the  hon.  membes  would  agree 
—and  I  believe,  quite  frankly,  that  most 
people  in  the  news  media  field  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  they  should  be  in  a  position 
no  different  to  anybody  else  who  might  have 
relevant  evidence  in  his  possession.  Basically, 
that  is  a  position  that  I've  taken  in  the  past 
and  must  take  in  the  future.  The  public 
interest  requires  that  all  relevant  evidence 
be  available  to  a  court,  particularly  when 
it's  a  matter  of  criminal  justice. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
then,  on  what  legal  basis— not  saying  that 
courts  have  subpoenaed  any  evidence  or  any- 
thing like  that— does  the  police  officer  go 
anywhere  to  any  news  agency  and  seize 
material  of  this  kind?  I  want  to  point  out 
in  this  question  that  when  they  went  to 
Global  Television  they  were  told  to  go  and 
get  it  themselves.  They  decided  not  to  do  so. 
But,  in  other  instances,  they  apparently  had 
material  handed  to  them.  What's  the  legal 
basis  for  the  police  officer  doing  that?  He 
has  not  got  a  court  order,  nor  is  he  seeking 
evidence  that  has  been  subpoenaed  by  a  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  A  police  officer  has 
no  authority  without  a  properly  executed 
search  warrant. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Has  the  Attorney  General 
issued  any  guidelines  about  the  use  of  that? 
As  he  is  aware,  there  could  be  tremendous 
abuse  and  this  kind  of  procedure  could  go 
on  for  fishing  expeditions  to  gather  evidence 
to  lay  charges  when,  in  fact,  they  don't  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  lay  charges  on  then- 
own?  It's  a  very  sensitive  matter  and  I  under- 
stand that,  but  has  the  Attorney  General 
issued  any  guidelines  as  to  what  kind  of  be- 
haviour he  expects  from  the  police  depart- 
ment? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  haven't  issued  any 
guidelines  to  the  police  because  it  would  be 
outside  my  authority  to  do  so.  The  Solicitor 
General,  of  course,  is  responsible  for  the 
administration   of  the   police   departments. 

Police  forces  in  this  country  have  had  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  for  a  long  time. 
We  read  in  the  press  recently  about  evidence 
in  relation  to  obtaining  a  search  warrant 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  one  witness  before  the  McDonald 
inquiry  that  rather  than  mislead  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  particular  police  department 
decided  to  make  these  entries  without  search 
warrants. 

I  have  to  say  I  would  not  condone  that 
conduct  for  one  moment,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  police  officers  in  this  country  are 
prepared  to  make  false  statements  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  to  the  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds  that  require  a  search  war- 
rant in  so  far  as  relevant  evidence  is  con- 
cerned. So,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I'm 
satisfied  that  at  the  present  time  the  Criminal 
Code  is  adequate  protection  in  the  obtaining 
of  search  warrants. 

I  don't  wish  to  debate  the  activities  of 
any  national  security  force,  but  regarding 
any  police  departments  that  have  responsi- 
bility for  criminal  investigations,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  there  has  been  very  little  evidence 
over  the  years  as  to  abuse  of  these  powers 
in  relation  to  the  execution  of  search  war- 
rants. 

Mr.  Peterson:  May  I  have  one  final  sup- 
plementary? It  is  a  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Catharines  with  a  new  question. 

FUND-RAISING  EVENTS 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. In  view  of  the  difficulty  now  experi- 
enced by  service  clubs  and  volunteer  orga- 
nizations in  raising  funds  because  of  such 
factors  as  higher  fees  for  special  occasion 
permits,  high  corkage  fees  and  competition 
from  government-run  lotteries,  is  the  min- 
ister prepared  to  amend  the  Liquor  Licencing 
Act  to  permit  these  groups  to  advertise 
events  at  which  alcoholic  beverages  are  be- 
ing sold  under  a  special  occasion  permit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  a  serious 
problem  with  that.  It's  a  desire  on  the  gov- 
ernment's part,  in  any  event,  to  try  to  be 
fair  to  the  people  who  are  running  small 
businesses   in   those   same   communities. 

As  the  member  might  be  aware,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  small  businesses  run- 
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ning    licensed    dining    rooms    who    have    to 
operate  five,  six.  or  seven  days  a  week- 
Mr.     Kerrio:     They're     only     on     contract 
Larry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —subject  to  the  very 
rigorous  requirements  of  the  Liquor  Licence 
Act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of,  in  some 
cases,  the  Hotel  Fire  Safety  Act  and  so  forth. 
Those  operators  have  to  carry  employees 
all  week  because  they're  serving  the  public 
on  a  day  to  day  basis— two,  three,  four  meals 
a  day— and  they  are  looking  after  a  lot  of 
needs  in  the  community. 

What  happens  on  the  weekend  is  that  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  night— when  a  lot  of 
these  small  businessmen,  the  restaurateurs, 
rely  upon  getting  the  bulk  of  their  income 
really,  the  bulk  of  their  billing— what  hap- 
pens is  that  some  people,  some  legitimate 
organizations,  have  special  occasion  per- 
mits and  are  operating  out  of  the  banquet 
halls  in  the  area.  This  drains  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  money  off  of  the  legitimate  small  business- 
man who  has  been  operating  six  and  seven 
days  a  week. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  the  slightest 
bit  wrong  with  the  Legion  or  anyone  else 
getting  a  special  occasion  permit  and  having 
its  members  in  to  have  a  banquet  on  that 
weekend  night,  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  it. 
The  problem  that  we  face  is  in  advertising 
these  things  generally.  This  obviously  is  ad- 
vertising directed  either  advertently  or  in- 
advertently to  the  public  at  large.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been,  where  that  occurs,  that  more 
and  more  members  of  the  public  tend  to 
gravitate,  under  whatever  guise,  to  these 
special  occasion  operations  and  eventually 
they  drive  the  very  legitimate  small  business- 
man who  is  running  a  dining  lounge  out  of 
the  community. 

We  think  it's  fair  that  the  current  rules 
continue;  that  is  the  clubs  advertise  to  and 
amongst  themselves,  deal  with  their  own 
members  by  way  of  the  ordinary  mail  or 
whatever  other  ways  they  have  of  com- 
municating with  themselves,  but  that  they  not 
be  allowed  to  be  put  in  an  advantageous 
position  vis-a-vis  the  small  guy  who  has  been 
running  a  dining  lounge  for  10,  20  or  30 
years  in  a  local  community. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  While  this 
may  have  been  true  before  the  factors  that 
I  mentioned  developed,  such  as  the  competi- 
tion from  the  federal  and  provincial  lotteries 
and  the  higher  charges  that  are  now  made 
to  these  organizations— previous  to  that  I 
could  certainly  see  that  point— would  the 
minister  not  give  consideration  to  at  least 
allowing  them  to  advertise  with  no  mention 


of  the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  but  using 
what  is  called  a  public  service  type  of  adver- 
tisement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  might  say  we  are 
amenable  to  any  positive  suggestion  that  may 
help  us  to  be  as  fair  as  we  can  to  the 
Legionnaries  and  others  who  for  many  years 
have  relied  upon  this  facility.  We  do  want  to 
be  fair  to  them  and  find  a  way  that  will  work 
but,  notwithstanding  any  disagreement  the 
hon.  member  and  I  may  have  about  lotteries 
and  the  competitions  for  funds  and  so  on,  I 
might  say  that  I  don't  think  we  should  shift 
the  onus  or  the  loss  resulting  from  any  of  that 
competition,  if  there  is  one,  on  to  the  backs 
of  the  local  dining  lounge  operator  or  the 
local  restaurateur.  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  fair  either.  Any  positive  suggestion  the 
hon.  member  may  have  which  would  assist 
us  to  treat  everyone  fairly  in  the  circum- 
stances we  would  be  pleased  to  entertain,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  This  is  a 
two-part  question.  In  the  first  place,  has  the 
minister  ever  considered  encouraging  the 
small  restaurant  operators  to  serve  decent 
meals,  in  which  case  we  wouldn't  have  this 
problem? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Send  that  out  to  every  busi- 
nessman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  had  several  good 
meals  at  small  restaurants. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  not  a  sweeping  general- 
ization. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  second  point:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  various 
service  clubs,  in  order  that  they  can  notify 
their  members  of  upcoming  events— and  this 
has  been  a  matter  of  some  correspondence 
between  the  minister  and  me  up  to  this 
point— is  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  it's  very 
expensive  for  the  clubs  to  mail  out  every 
time  they  have  an  event,  to  put  out  a  mailing 
to  their  members,  and  if  they  send  out  a  club 
magazine,  the  club  magazine  may  go  out  only 
once  a  month,  or  possibly  every  six  weeks- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  should  withdraw  that, 
Mac. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Withdraw. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  —in  which  case  they  could 
not  list  the  events  that  may  happen  or  may 
come  up  in  the  club?  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  those  problems  and  what  is  he  going  to 
do  to  try  and  resolve  them? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Oh,  I  didn't  think  the  minister  would  answer 
that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say,  in  response 
to  the  second  question,  as  I  said  earlier  I 
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am  happy  to  receive  any  constructive  sug- 
gestions the  members  might  have,  and  in- 
deed we  are  considering  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  heard  today. 

Mr.  Warner:  Give  us  beer  in  the  ball  park 
then.  There's  a  constructive  suggestion,  serve 
suds  at  CNE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  the  debate  ensues 
over  the  entire  changes  that  we  might  be 
proposing  in  the  next  few  weeks  with  regard 
to  liquor,  that  might  be  an  appropriate  point 
at  which  the  members  may  want  to  make 
some  constructive  suggestions  with  regard  to 
how  we  might  deal  with  everyone. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  remark  the 
hon.  member  made,  may  I  say  that  all  the 
experiences  the  members  of  my  party  have 
had  in  Brantford,  and  especially  Mr.  Gillies  of 
the  Premier's  office,  indicate  that  the  small 
operators  there  serve  very  fine  food.  They 
are  very  fine  operators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Hear,  hear;  excellent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  can  denigrate 
them  whichever  way  you  like- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  When  were  you  last  there? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  that  case,  why  are  you 
afraid  of  the  competition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  would  be  happy 
to  eat  in  any  establishment  in  Brantford.  The 
hon.  member  may  not. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  particular  advertising  re- 
quirement under  the  Act  is  being  irregularly 
and  unevenly  enforced  across  the  province? 
What  is  the  ministry  going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  McClellan:  For  the  minister,  it's  simply 
by  spot  check. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  aware  of  the 
problems  and,  we  want  to  be  as  reasonable 
as  we  can.  Where  we  find  that  a  Legion— to 
pick  one— is  inadvertently  doing  what  it  thinks 
is  appropriate— for  example,  advertising  its 
functions  in  a  local  community— our  people 
are  not  coming  down  with  both  feet,  but  we 
do  then  contact  them  and  explain  the  regu- 
lations. I  might  say  we  have  found  all  those 
groups,  without  exception,  to  be  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  once  we've  gone  through 
the  explanation  with  them.  Some,  in  fact,  are 
positively  trying  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate 
all  the  problems. 

SELF-SERVE  GAS  STATIONS 

Mr.  Grande:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
Petrofina,  Shell  Limited  and  Imperial  Oil  are 
right  now  in  violation  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Act  concerning  the  matter  of  allow- 
ing  employees   at  their  respective   self-serve 


bars,  who  work  on  a  full-time  basis,  on  eight- 
hour  shifts,  at  least  one  half-hour  for  lunch? 

Is  she  aware  that  the  employment  standards 
branch  has  knowledge  of  these  violations  and 
has  done  nothing  to  find  a  solution,  nor  has 
it  prosecuted? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  doubt  the  basis  for  the  last  portion  of  the 
hon.  member's  question,  I  shall  investigate 
this  and  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  do  you  doubt  it?  He 
wouldn't  say  something  that  wasn't  true. 

Mr.  Grande:  Will  the  minister  come  down 
with  her  report  and  investigation  of  this 
matter  with  speed,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  two  years  as  I  have  on  a  similar 
question  I  asked  in  this  Legislature  about 
Globe  Envelope,  for  which  a  solution  has  still 
not  been  found?  Will  she  do  it  with  speed? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
this  is  the  reason  I  said  I  doubted  the  basis 
upon  which  the  hon.  member  made  his  re- 
mark. Indeed  a  solution  has  been  found  at 
Globe  Envelope  and  he  knows  full  well  it 
has.  With  the  agreement  of  the  members  of 
the  staff,  the  solution  has  been  found. 

I  shall  most  certainly  report  to  the  House 
as  rapidly  as  I  can. 

GOVERNMENT  COMPUTER  SERVICES 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board.  Can  the 
minister  verify  for  us  the  report  in  today's 
Globe  and  Mail  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
government's  centralized  computer  system, 
which  gives  as  the  reason  for  the  system's 
failure  the  general  incompetence  of  the  staff 
obtained  from  other  ministres  of  the  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  that  what  was  disbanded  was 
not  the  computer  services  division,  it  was  the 
systems  development  services  division.  The 
computer  services  division  is  alive  and  well 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  according 
to  people  in  the  computer  hardware  industry. 

lit  is  quite  correct  that  the  services  develop- 
ment division  was  disbanded  as  a  result  of  a 
pretty  thorough  look  at  it  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  meeting  its  budget  as  the  committee 
on  government  productivity  recommended  it 
do  when  it  was  set  up.  As  the  committee  on 
government  productivity  also  recommended 
it  should,  it  was  sot  able  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  people  outside. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  story 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  if  you  read  it,  gave 
the  impression  that  the  staff  were  not  compe- 
tent. I  don't  think  that's  correct.  I  would  say 
that  when  you  go  around  any  large  organiza- 
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tion  and  attempt  to  centralize  an  operation 
and  ask  for  the  staff  from  each  part  of  that 
organization  to  be  seconded  back  to  you  or 
transferred  back  to  you,  you  will  not  always 
get  the  best  people  in  every  department. 
[3:00] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  systems  part  of 
computers  is  a  highly  specialized  business. 
The  person  who  might  b«  extremely  good  at 
devising  a  system  for,  say  an  accounting 
operation,  would  not  be  competent  to  devise 
one  for  an  engineering  operation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  will  he  make  it  for 
Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  operation  we  had  put 
together  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself 
and  it  turned  out  that  it  couldn't.  It  couldn't 
compete  and  I  think  that  is  no  surprise,  be- 
cause the  government's  requirements  for  com- 
puter systems  are  relatively  narrow  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  out  there  and  we 
found  we  just  didn't  have  enough  business 
for  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  give  up.  Do  you  remember 
Jim  Renwick  comparing  you  to  Anastas  Miko- 
yan  for  longevity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  You  see,  there  are  some 
systems  that  just  go  on  forever. 

You  see  what  happens  when  you  centralize 
them.  I  would  say  it  was  an  experiment  that 
did  not  work— 

An  hon.  member:  Remo,  aren't  you  glad 
you  asked? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  anyone  recall  the 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  I  could  read  the 
bit  from  the  paper,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  it 
here. 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  And  you  do  it  with  such 
a  straight  face,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  that  will  satisfy 
the  hon.  member.  I  have  more. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  getting  up  to  ask  you 
to  tell  us  the  rest. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister if  it's  true,  as  stated  in  the  article,  that 
this  program  has  lost  over  $2  million  in  the 
past  five  years;  and  is  it  also  true  that  there 
are  185  staff  members  still  left  in  this  de- 
partment which  the  minister  intends  to 
disperse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No  and  yes;  or  no:  no  and 
no. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Or  yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  an  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land  type  of  answer. 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  cost  of  operating- 
Inter  jections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Somehow  this  seems  more 
like  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired— I  don't  know  about  answers. 

WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  point  of  privilege— and  I 
believe  this  is  very  important  because  I  be- 
lieve the  rules  of  this  House  are  being  avoided 
by  the  government  on  this  issue. 

I  asked  a  question  on  February  23;  an 
interim  answer  was  tabled  March  9  which  said 
only  that  there  would  be  a  further  reply  to 
the  question.  It  is  some  six  weeks  after  that, 
and  I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
got  involved  in  this  to  make  sure  that  the 
standing  orders  are  followed,  to  make  sure 
that  questions  on  the  order  paper  are  an- 
swered. That  is  question  10  that  was  filed 
some  two  months  ago. 

I  would  ask  your  advice  and  assistance  on 
what  should  be  done  by  opposition  members 
who  ask  questions  of  the  ministry  and  they 
decide  not  to  answer  them,  which  is  in  fact 
what  has  happened  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  advise  the  hon. 
member  that  the  spirit  of  the  standing  order 
is  being  lived  up  to,  and  if  the  hon.  minister 
is  taking  an  inordinately  long  period  of  time 
to  answer,  people  can  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Chair  to  insist 
that  you  bring  in  a  new  provisional  rule.  That 
is  up  to  the  House  collectively,  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  standing  orders.  The 
spirit  of  it  is  being  lived  up  to,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  minister  to  answer  in  any  way  that 
he  sees  fit  within  the  standing  orders. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'd  like  to  respond  to  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  it  is  that 
it  be  answered  within  14  days.  If  a  little  extra 
time  is  required  so  be  it,  but  clearly  not  two 
months.  I  would  take  issue  with  what  you  say 
in  the  sense  that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  has 
been  definitely  violated  and  requires  your 
intervention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  only  way  that  you  can 
express  your  displeasure  is  by  standing  up  on 
a  point  of  privilege,  but  don't  ask  the  Chair 
to  change  the  standing  orders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  your 
interpretation  is  quite  right.  I  think  I'm 
right  in  this.  I  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
questions.  This  is  question  number  10.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  should  be  realistic. 
I'm  sure  he  understands  that  this  requires  a 
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fairly  lengthy  answer  and  involves  a  fair 
amount  of  detail. 

Just  in  case  some  members  don't  know, 
the  hon.  member  has  asked  for  "an  updated 
list  of  all  boards,  agencies  and  commissions 
to  which  the  government  makes  appointments, 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  above  boards, 
agencies  and  commissions  including  the  names 
of  commissioners  and  method  and  amount 
of  indemnity,  and  the  amount  of  funds 
administered  by  the  said  boards,  agencies 
and  commissions  in  the  current  fiscal  year." 
I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
it  does  take  more  than  just  a  few  days  to 
assemble  that  amount  of  information,  but  I 
am  told  we  probably  are  only  about  a  week 
or  10  days  away  from  having  it  available, 
which  will  give  him  a  total  weekend's  read- 
ing and  then  some. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Tory  Senate. 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  fiscal  year  is  changed. 
The  Premier  may  be  aware  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  why  we're  going 
to  have  to  update  it. 

PETITIONS 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  requested  by  certain  citizens  of 
my  constituency  to  present  a  petition  which 
has  to  do  with  their  support  for  a  private 
member's  bill  in  the  name  of  the  member 
for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock)  regarding  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  present  that  petition. 

INCREASE  IN  OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  beg  leave  to  present 
to  the  House  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Ontario.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  petition 
the  Parliament  of  Ontario  as  follows:  That 
the  recent  proposed  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums  is  unconscionable  and  should  not 
proceed  and  that  a  less  regressive  method 
of  financing  Ontario  health  care  services 
should  be  instituted,"  and  it's  accompanied 
by  1,721  signatures. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  a  petition  to  Her  Honour,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor:  "We  the  undersigned 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ontario  government  that  we  are  opposed  to 
provincial  Treasurer  Darcy  McKeough  rais- 
ing OHIP  fees  37.5  per  cent  May  1,   1978. 


We  feel  that  it's  an  insult  to  our  intelligence 
as   well  as   an  already  depleted  income. 

"We  are  drained  by  other  essentials,  such 
as  fuel  costs,  taxes,  housing,  rents,  clothing 
and  food.  We  would  like  to  know  why  some 
of  the  sales  tax  cannot  be  used  as  part  of 
the  increase.  This  additional  cost  to  the  work- 
ing class  individual  is  an  extra  burden  to 
his  or  her  already  over-taxed  income." 

Mr.   Rotenberg:   The   speech  is  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Warner:  "The  six  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease that  most  working  people  of  Ontario 
will  receive  has  already  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  almost  10  per  cent  annual  inflation 
rate,  therefore  the  OHIP  increase  will  be  an 
even  greater  burden  to  the  people  of  Ontario." 
This  is  from  several  hundred  more  people 
voicing  their  opposition  to  the   government. 

REPORTS 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  table  today  the  report  Life  Together, 
a  report  of  human  rights  in  Ontario,  and 
apologize  to  the  House  that  it  had  not  been 
tabled  earlier. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  M.  Davidson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Philip 
from  the  standing  administration  of  justice 
committee  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  Bill 
Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough,  be  not  reported. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

HILLPORT  MOTORS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hennessy, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  to 
revive   Hillport   Motors   Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  TILBURY  WEST  ACT 

Mr.  Ruston  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township  of 
Tilbury  West. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House   in   committee    of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

On  vote  101,  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor: 
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Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  these  esti- 
mates carry? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Any  members  wish- 
ing to  speak  on  this  item?  The  hon.  member 
for  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  opportunity  presents 
itself  in  absence  of  other  speakers.  I  had  a 
few  remarks  that  I  wanted  to  make  during 
this  debate.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of 
us  on  the  back  benches  to  speak  to  the  Pre- 
mier directly;  a  rare  opportunity. 

We  haven't  had  very  much  time  for  bud- 
get debate  under  the  new  rules  in  this  ses- 
sion. There  are  two  matters  that  I  wanted  to 
bring  directly  to  the  Premier's  attention  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  might  remind  the 
hon.  member  that  these  are  the  estimates  of 
the  Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Oh!  When,  may  I  ask 
you— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  When  the  Office 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  estimates  are 
carried,  we  then  move  to  the  Office  of  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Chairman.   I'm  speaking  on  the  wrong  vote. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
members  wishing  to  speak  on  the  estimates 
on   the   Office   of  the   Lieutenant  Governor? 

Mr.  Peterson:  For  my  edification,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  would  respond? 

Mr.   Deputy  Chairman:   The  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  taking  her  estimates. 
It's  a  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Premier  would  be  de- 
fending? He  would  be  very  good  at  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Do  you  have  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Peterson:   No,  I  was  just  curious. 

Vote  101  agreed  to. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PREMIER 

On  vote  301,  Office  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  Premier 
have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  obvious  interest  in  the  estimates  of  my 
office  and  that  of  the  cabinet  office,  the  over- 
whelming attendance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  and  the  great  desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions, I  will  postpone  my  two-hour  disserta- 
tion on  the  functionings  of  both  offices— 

An  hon.  member:  We  gave  up  after  we 
saw  nobody  there. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  allow  members 
opposite  to  ask  whatever  questions  they 
would  like.  I'll  postpone  my  initial  disserta- 
tion. 

Mr.    Lawlor:    Postpone   it  until  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  I  will  postpone  it  until 
whatever  hour  he  has  long  enough  away 
from  his  public  responsibilities  to  sit  down 
with  me  and  share  whatever  point  of  view 
he  might  have. 

Mr.  Mancini:   Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  kind  of 
nice  to  stand  over  here  and  have  the  Premier 
almost  directly  in  front  of  me.  I  don't  really 
get  this  opportunity  very  often.  During  ques- 
tion period,  we  members  have  24  or  26  min- 
isters to  choose  from  and  to  ask  these  urgent 
public    and    important    questions.    Not    very 
often   does   a  person  who   sits   in   the   third 
row  get  a  chance  to  go  directly  at  the  boss 
of  the  province.  I  really  treasure  this  oppor- 
tunity- 
Mr.   Bradley:    The   Treasurer   is  not  here. 
An  hon.  member:  A  Freudian  slip. 
Mr.   Mancini:   —and  I  am  enjoying  it  im- 
mensely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  how  people 
from  the  rest  of  the  province  view  it,  but  the 
people  from  Essex  South,  when  they  think  of 
the  Premier's  office,  they  usually  think  of  big 
Cuban    cigars,    a    well-dressed    gentleman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  latter  part  I  appre- 
ciate. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —well-dressed  chaffeurs,  big 
blue  limousines;  that's  what  the  people  of 
Essex  South  usually  think  of  when  they  think 
of  our  fine  friend  who  is  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  smoke  a  pipe,  and  it's  a 
green  car. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Now  that  we  are  talking  of 
big  blue  limousines,  I  was  driving  through 
the  town  of  Kingsville  one  day.  I  was  doing 
about  39  in  a  30  mile-an-hour  zone.  Sure 
enough,  as  I  looked  behind  me,  there  were 
lights  flashing  and  I  said,  "Oh  my  God,  here 
comes  my  first  ticket."  The  fellow  pulled  me 
over  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,  you're  Mr.  Mancini?" 
"Yes."  He  started  to  write  me  up  and  said: 
"Don't  feel  bad.  I've  written  up  the  Premier." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order:  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
he  has  not  written  up  me.  Now  he  may  have 
written  up  somebody  who  was  with  me. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  paid  the  fine? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  even 
remember. 

[3:15] 
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Mr.  Mancini:  So  that  is  why  I  say  that 
usually  the  people  of  Essex  South  view  the 
Office  of  the  Premier  as  large  Cuban  cigars 
and  chauffeurs  and  big  blue  cars. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  smoke  a  pipe  now,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Mancini:  But  getting  more  to  the  point 
of  the  Office  of  the  Premier,  we  have  noticed 
through  the  past  year— I  have  in  particular— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order:  It  is  a  green  car  and  has  been  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Fine,  but  most  of  the  rest 
are  blue. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  that  a  sign  of  hope? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  One  night  I  saw  you  go  home 
in  a  blue  car. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  proves  he's  a  red 
Tory. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  you  think  it  is  because  of 
the  talk  of  the  "big  blue  machine"  that— 

Mr.  Mancini:  Yes,  I  think  that  was  it.  But 
we  have  noticed  the  Premier  take  these  won- 
derful trips  around  the  world,  and  we  are 
concerned  at  the  cost  of  these  trips,  and  we 
are  concerned  who  you  bring  with  you  and 
what  all  these  other  people  do. 

Possibly  the  Premier  could  give  an  account 
of  some  of  the  trips  he  has  taken  outside  the 
country  during  the  past  year,  the  cost  of  these 
to  the  public  purse,  the  number  of  people 
that  he  has  brought  with  him  and  possibly 
an  explanation  of  what  they  were  doing.  I 
know  the  Premier  likes  to  be  around  people, 
and  I  realize  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  usually  has  quite  a  substantial  entourage. 

Secondly,  the  Premier  has  made  a  lot  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  gone  to  the  province  of 
Quebec  at  least  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions  in  the  past  year,  hopefully  to  pro- 
mote national  unity,  and  as  Joe  Clark  calls 
it,  national  harmony.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Premier  could  give  us  an  account  of  those 
trips,  and  give  his  own  personal  opinion  of 
national  unity  and  also  what  he  is  doing  as 
the  Premier  of  this  province  to  help  promote 
this  cause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Supporting  the  schools  in 
Essex  county. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Yes,  I  have  read  your  com- 
ments about  the  school.  You  said  very  plainly, 
and  it  was  recorded,  that  the  people  of  Essex 
were  not  against  the  school  but  were  against 
the  use  of  the  extra  dollars  to  construct  one 
when  they  could  have  used  existing  facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  is  a  very  important  issue 


and  so  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  I  said,  my  understanding  of  what  I  said, 
and  I  think  I  am  reasonably  accurate,  and  I 
hope  I  interpret  what  I  sense  to  be  the  feel- 
ing- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Premier,  you 
are  rising  on  a  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  answering  as  well, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  only  take  one  or  two 
questions  at  once— 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —so  I  am  answering  the 
second  question  or  third  question  first. 

1  have  said  about  the  situation  in  Essex 
that  in  my  understanding  of  it  the  people 
were  not  opposed  to  the  French  instructional 
program.  The  debate  really  centred  on  the 
provision  of  the  physical  facility  for  it,  and 
I  drew  that  distinction  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  because  so  much  had  centred  on  the 
school.  The  feeling  existed  among  some  of 
the  media  that  the  people  in  Essex  were  op- 
posed to  the  French  language  program,  so 
that  is  very  simply  what  I  have  said. 

In  response  to  the  first  question  I  will  try 
to  get  actual  figures  for  the  hon.  member,  but 
in  the  fiscal  year  these  estimates  cover— I 
think  I  am  right  in  this— there  was  probably 
only  one  trip  out  of  the  province.  That  would 
be  the  one  to  Japan,  which  we  have  discussed 
here.  I  could  go  on  at  great  length  if  the 
hon.  member  would  like  me  to,  but  I  think 
that  was  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  am  sorry  if  I  didn't  have 
the  words  exactly  correct,  out  I  am  glad  the 
Premier  has  stated  exactly  what  he  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —because  we  know  in  Essex 
we  are  far  ahead  of  many  counties  in  this 
province  as  far  as  French  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, and  you  know  the  counties  to  which 
I  refer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  you  tell  me. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Well,  you  should  know  be- 
cause you  are  the  Premier.  You  should  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  thought  I  would  get  that 
information  from  you. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  You  know,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  is  going  to  be  very 
disappointed;  he  is  missing  your  estimates 
again. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  have  been  scheduled 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Quite  often,  Mr.  Premier, 
questions  have  been  raised  in  the  House  on 
your  comments  and  also  your  requests  to  the 
federal    government    dealing    with    the    auto 
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pact,  dealing  with  the  pipeline  and  getting 
the  inclusion  of  some  mandatory  clause  to 
ensure  that  Canadian  steel  or  Canadian  sup- 
plies are  being  used  for  the  oil  pipeline  and 
so  on.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  carried  on 
a  certain  amount  of  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence with  other  levels  of  government 
on  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter 
of  rather  urgent  importance  now,  because  if 
you  look  at  the  auto  pact  there  is  obviously 
about  three  or  four  per  cent  of  both  parts 
and  autos  that  should  accrue  to  Ontario  in 
terms  of  the  steel  and  of  the  pipe  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
guarantee  whatsoever  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  going  to  get  any  of  the  business 
in  that  area. 

In  the  farm  implement  industry,  again  we 
find  die  situation  where  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  farm  implements  used  in  North  America 
is  used  in  Canada.  Yet  we  produce  only  eight 
per  cent. 

I  am  sure  these  matters  concern  you  to  an 
extent.  These  are  matters  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  House  on  many  occasions.  At 
one  time,  you  said  you  may  even  table  some 
of  the  correspondence  that  has  gone  on  about 
these  matters. 

I  have  lost  faith  and  confidence  in  those 
people  in  Ottawa  to  care  about  either  this 
country  or  the  economy  of  this  country,  and 
I  don't  think  you  can  separate  the  two.  You 
are  the  leader  of  the  largest  industrial  prov- 
ince in  Canada  where  consequently  the  effects 
fall  directly  upon  the  whole  economy  of  the 
province  and  the  people  of  this  province  in 
terms  of  everything  we  are  so  concerned 
about. 

What  have  you  been  doing  recently  in  order 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head  and  in  order 
to  point  out  if  necessary  to  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  Ontario  that  those 
who  represent  us  in  Ottawa  right  now  are  not 
doing  the  kind  of  job  they  should  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  to  protect  the  industry  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  of  the  province 
of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  want  to  be  facetious 
but  if  rumour  is  correct,  all  of  us  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  what  we  think  about 
the  competence  of  the  present  government 
fairly  soon  now.  I'm  not  sure  whether  that 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  case  or  not. 

There  are  two  issues  the  hon.  member 
raised.  One  is  the  supply  of  pipe  in  terms  of 
the  development  that  will  be  taking  place  in 
the  west.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
have  discussed  it  here  in  the  House  and  I 
have  communicated  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  government  of  Canada.  It  is  also 


wise  to  point  out  that  while  one  could  legis- 
late these  things,  that  leads  to  reciprocal  types 
of  legislation  in  other  jurisdictions  which 
might  not  be  a  benefit  to  us.  I  think  we  have 
to  go  about  these  things  fairly  carefully  to 
see  we  don't  do  something  as  a  nation  that 
is  in  turn  going  to  be  to  our  long-term  dis- 
advantage. I  am  still  quite  optimistic,  with 
the  specifications  the  way  they  are,  about  the 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry  in  this  country 
to  compete  and  that  we  will  get  our  share, 
and  then  some,  in  terms  of  the  pipeline. 

I  don't  think  the  automotive  industry  is 
something  that  can  be  brought  to  a  head 
overnight.  What  I  have  been  doing  is  meeting 
with  the  manufacturers.  I  have  meetings  this 
week,  I  think,  scheduled  with  the  parts  people. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  date  has  been  set 
but  I  am  to  have  a  discussion  with  the  UAW 
and  one  or  two  other  groups.  I  indicated  to 
the  member's  leader  that  when  these  dis- 
cussions were  finished  we  would  probably 
prepare  some  material  here  for  members  of 
the  House  to  have  some  discussion. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  really  what 
we  have  been  talking  about  in  some  respects 
with  the  automotive  industry  is  some  of  their 
longer-term  capital  expansion  plans.  I  think 
—and  it  causes  me  some  concern— that  there 
has  been  an  understanding  abroad  that  the 
industry  over  the  next  few  years  was  going 
to  invest  something  like  $50  billion— I  think 
that  is  the  figure  that  has  been  used— in  new 
capital  plants.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  a 
good  part  of  that  investment  is  going  into 
altering  the  methods  or  the  material  used  in 
the  automobile,  moving  from  steel  to 
aluminum,  moving  from  steel  to  plastic,  et 
cetera.  It  isn't  $50  billion  for  an  expansion  of 
the  industry  per  se.  A  lot  of  it  is  replace- 
ment of  existing  plant  or  existing  facility. 
If  you  say,  as  a  company,  that  you're  going  to 
invest  a  billion  dollars,  it  may  be  in  terms  of 
jobs  or  a  replacement  of  an  existing  facility 
that  may  now  be  using  steel  for  the  engine 
block  whereas  two  years  from  now,  under 
the  regulations,  they  have  to  move  to 
aluminum   or  something  of  that  kind. 

While  we  want  our  share  of  that  and 
we're  working  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
get  it,  I  just  hope  the  members  opposite 
aren't  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  major  expansion  in  terms  of 
total  numbers  of  cars  built  and  sold,  et 
cetera.  I  think  there's  been  an  annual  in- 
crease over  a  period  of  10  years.  I  expect 
this  increase  will  continue,  but  I  should 
point  out  that  the  bulk  of  that  major  invest- 
ment will  be  for  replacement  of  existing 
facilities  and  not  for  additional  facilities  for 
more  production.  I  can  only  assure  the  hon. 
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members  that  we  have  been  working  very 
carefully  and  making  our  views  known  both 
publicly  and  privately  as  to  what  we  feel 
should  happen  in  terms  of  this  capital  ex- 
pansion. 

I  think  it's  also  important  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  that  it  has  become  a  very  com- 
petitive sort  of  field.  I'm  sure  you  have  been 
reading  some  of  the  newspapers  with  the  ads 
from  some  of  the  neighbouring  states.  All  of 
them  are  competing,  both  neighbouring  states 
and  the  southern  states,  and  they  are  actually 
offering  pretty  generous  inducements  for 
location  of  the  physical  plant. 

As  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  has  pointed  out,  we  may  be 
getting  into  that  sort  of  environment.  I'm  re- 
luctant for  us  to  get  into  that  sort  of  en- 
vironment. We'd  like  to  see  these  decisions 
on  capital  investment  made  (a)  in  the  spirit 
of  the  pact,  and  (b)  where  it  makes  sense 
in  terms  of  geography,  et  cetera,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  some  states  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  provinces  are  very  actively  com- 
peting in  terms  of  inducements. 

Whether  we  will  have  to  get  into  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  honestly  don't  know  at  the 
moment,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  the  meetings 
concluded  and  some  suggestions  or  some 
analysis,  or  whatever  term  one  might  wish 
to  use,  I  am  contemplating  tabling  this  in 
the  House  or  giving  it  to  members  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps  providing  some  time  for 
a  discussion  of  it.  I  just  want  to  assure  the 
member  that  we  share  his  concerns.  We're 
working  very  diligently  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it  and  when  we  have  this  in- 
formation I  shall  be  delighted  to  discuss  it 
further. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There's  no  question  that 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  judgement  on  this, 
but  according  to  press  reports  and  the  dis- 
cussions up  there,  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
reluctance  to  hurry  that  day  of  judgement. 
I  think  the  matters  we're  touching  on  right 
now  are  directly  related  to  the  doubts  in  the 
Premier's  mind. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Premier  though 
that  it  was  described  somewhere  in  an  article 
that  I  read  that  we're  in  a  sense  a  sort  of 
beggar  nation.  We  always  go  ahead  and  ask: 
"Would  you  let  us  have  a  little  bit  of  the 
pipeline?  Would  you  let  us  have  a  little  bit 
of  the  auto  pact?  Would  you  let  us  have  a 
little  bit  of  this  or  a  little  bit  of  that? 

The  Premier  says  that,  of  course,  we  don't 
want  to  intervene.  We  want  to  let  the 
marketplace  decide  and,  of  course,  the  cor- 
porations will  be  kind  and  generous  and  fair, 
et  cetera,  and  they  will  locate  in  Ontario. 
That's  not  the  case.   The  corporations  don't 


work  that  way.  The  corporations  are  basically 
interested  in  making  profits,  that's  what  they're 
there  for  and  that's  what  they're  all  about. 
They're  going  to  operate  where  and  how 
they  can  to  maximize  their  profit. 

Somewhere,  somebody  has  to  intervene 
sometimes  to  ensure  that  there  are  some  other 
methods  they  should  consider  as  to  where  they 
locate.  I  could  not  think  of  a  single  developed 
western  nation  that  would  allow  another 
country  to  build  a  pipeline  across  its  soil  and 
not  insist  that  it  get  its  share  of  the  jobs  and 
of  that  pipeline,  except  Canada.  Could  you 
imagine  Britain,  or  Sweden,  or  Norway,  or 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Italy  allowing  a  thing 
of  this  nature  to  happen,  or  Japan  for  that 
matter?  They  won't,  but  we  do. 

Here  again,  I  admit  that  being  a  province 
you  can  speak  at  a  certain  level,  but  some- 
how I  feel  that  in  order  to  let  the  public 
know  what  we're  all  about,  if  there  has  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  thing,  if,  the  people  at  the 
'top  are  not  doing  it— and  they're  not  doing  it 
—then  at  some  time  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
has  to  get  off  his  backside  and  tell  them: 
"Look,  we're  mad,  we're  annoyed.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  things  we  want  and  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  should  come  into 
legislation." 

I  don't  think  you're  going  to  scare  any- 
body off.  It's  not  going  to  create  any  great 
disorganization  in  the  marketplace  and  it's 
not  going  to  drive  General  Motors,  Inco,  or 
anybody  else  out  of  the  country.  They'll  be 
here  because  the  markets  are  here  and  the 
money  is  here  and  everything  else  is  here. 
That's  why  they're  here.  What  we're  doing, 
and  what  we  want  you  to  do  for  a  change, 
is  to  insist  that  we're  not  asking  for  more. 
We  just  want  our  share. 
[3:30] 

I  think  it's  a  legitimate  request.  It's  a 
request  that  should  be  made  by  the  Premier 
of  Ontario  because  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Allistair  Gillespie  and  all  the  other  ministers 
aren't  doing  anything  about  it,  and  Jack 
Horner  is  prepared  to  settle  for  the  crumbs 
they  are  going  to  get  from  the  fallout  when 
they  build  the  pipeline.  You  know,  there  will 
be  jobs  for  the  dishwashers  and  ditch  diggers; 
that's  what  we  always  get.  I  think,  again, 
you  have  to  move  into  that  situation. 

The  other  item  which  concerns  us,  of 
course,  is  that  every  so  often  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  will  get  up  and  say:  "We  want  to 
export  our  natural  gas,"  and,  of  course,  you 
can  understand  the  reason.  They  have  a 
surplus  so  they  say:  "Let's  sell  it  now  because 
we  will  get  the  money  in  right  now."  About 
the  future?  Well,  nobody  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned. 
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So,  again,  I  think  that  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  has  to  make  that  kind  of  representa- 
tion somewhere  along  the  line  and  say:  "Look, 
we  can  see  your  problems.  We  can  see  that 
certain  companies  would  like  to  see  their  cash 
flow  increase  in  Alberta,  but  I  think  you 
have  to  speak  for  the  rest  of  Canada."  And 
I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Premier,  to  speak  for 
the  rest  of  Canada  because  the  people  in 
Ottawa  aren't  speaking  for  it.  You  have  to 
speak  and  say:  "We  have  to  look  to  the 
future.  If  we  get  rid  of  our  cheap  gas  right 
now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  future? 
What  economic  costs  will  we  have  to  bear 
in  the  future?  How  will  this  country  operate 
in  the  future?"  In  think  those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  the  Premier  of  the  wealthiest, 
largest  province  in  Canada  should  be  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  want  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  I  think  that  on  two  of  those 
issues  our  point  of  view  has  been  made  very 
clear  and  has  been  made  public.  I  think  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  automotive  in- 
dustry and  what  is  potentially  happening 
there  in  the  matters  of  the  pipeline.  The  only 
point  I  was  making  on  the  provision  of  pipe 
for  the  pipeline  was  that  if  it  were  to  be 
legislated  it  was  to  be  Canadian-made  pipe— 
and  I  know  the  hon.  member  would  support 
that— I  think  there  are  instances  where  pipe 
and  steel  products  have  been  supplied  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  south  of  the  border. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  a  moment  that 
perhaps  the  American  Congress  has  said  on 
occasion  that  if  any  public  work  is  going 
ahead  the  material  in  it  will  be  totally  Ameri- 
can, but  I  am  sure  there  are  many  examples 
where  that  has  not  been  the  case,  and  this 
is  where  I  think  there  is  some  delicacy  in 
terms   of  how  it   is   handled. 

With  respect  to  natural  gas,  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  views  on  some  aspects  of  it.  I 
would  only  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  three  years  ago  we  were  sitting  in  this 
Legislature  debating  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  Since  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  in- 
creased, further  exploration  has  gone  on. 
There  is  today  a  surplus.  Don't  ask  me  how 
long  that  surplus  is  going  to  continue  nor 
ask  me  to  estimate  what  the  long-term  pros- 
pects are  for  the  development  of  natural  gas 
in  Alberta  and  in  the  north  and  so  on.  I 
don't  think  anybody  can  give  that  sort  of 
figure. 

While  the  hon.  member  suggests  that  it's 
cash  flow  for  the  companies  that  the  Premier 
of  Alberta  is  talking  about,  I  think  that  there 
is  also  a  slight  royalty  payable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta,  and  that  his  interest  isn't 
totally  in  the  cash  flow  for  the  companies 
supplying  the  natural  gas.  I  think  there  is  a 


certain  amount  going  into  the  provincial 
revenues  of  that  province  which  may  also  have 
some  impact. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Premier  about  the  results  of  his  discussion 
with  the  various  senior  officials  in  the  auto 
industry,  because  the  Premier  certainly 
knows  the  concern  that  we  have  over  the 
potential  loss  of  750  jobs  when  Chrysler 
phases  out  the  truck  plant  on  the  corner  of 
McDougall  and  Tecumseh  Road  in  the  city 
of  Windsor.  He  has  discussed  that,  I  under- 
stand, with  some  of  the  senior  officials  at 
Chrysler  and  he  was  given  the  assurance  that 
350  of  those  employees  may  be  transferred 
into  the  new  panel  truck  plant  on  Pillette 
Road. 

But  what  happens  to  the  other  400  em- 
ployees of  the  plant  being  phased  out?  They 
are  extremely  concerned.  There  has  been  no 
guarantee  or  assurance  given  to  them  that 
there  will  be  employment  available  to  them, 
either  by  way  of  any  additions  that  Chrysler 
may  contemplate.  Their  only  source  of  fu- 
ture employment  hinges  on  a  rising  economy 
so  that  the  vans  would  be  moving  substan- 
tially better  than  they  are  now  and  then 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
be  employed  in  that  van  plant  on  Pillette 
Road. 

Mr.  Premier,  I  assume  now  you  have  met 
with  all  of  the  senior  officials  in  the  auto 
industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  What 
has  been  the  results  of  the  discussions  with 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  pointed  out  to  the  member  for 
Brantford  that  we  still  have  two  or  three 
meetings  scheduled  before  I  can  say  to  the 
House  that  we  have  completed  this  round  of 
meetings.  My  guess  is  that  these  meetings 
will  never  totally  finish;  we'll  be  doing  this 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  so  there  are 
two  or  three  yet  to  be  held. 

It's  interesting  to  note,  without  singling 
out  the  companies  in  terms  of  manufacture 
of  automobiles-and  I  think  this  is  true  in 
Windsor— when  the  market  conditions  have 
been  relatively  buoyant  there  has  been  a 
relatively  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  employed  by  the  automotive  manu- 
facturers. Part  of  the  problem  is  in  the  parts 
sector  of  the  industry  and  they're  the  ones 
I'm  meeting  with  this  week  or  early  next 
week.  I'll  be  able  then  to  give  the  House 
some  better  assessment. 

If  the  hon.  member  looks  back  at  the 
figures  in  Windsor-take  Chrysler,  for  in- 
stance—people's memories  are  very  short.  I 
guess  it  was  three  years  ago  when  the  Ameri- 
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can  market  was  down  somewhat  generally 
and  yet  the  Chrysler  plant— and  this  is  part 
of  the  problem— was  building  the  Cordoba. 
The  Cordoba  was  an  extremely  acceptable 
model  that  year  and  I  guess  still  is,  and  they 
were  operating  at  full  capacity.  I  think  they 
were  having  double  shifts,  or  whatever, 
whereas  some  of  the  American  facilities  of 
the  same  company  were  running  well  below 
capacity.  There's  always  a  tendency  to  for- 
get the  good  years  when  there  is  a  slack  year. 
I  was  able  to  inform  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  were  assured  by  Chrysler  that 
the  350  people  would  be  re-employed  by  the 
first  of  January.  Just  about  everybody  was 
covered  by  the  supplement  program  in  any 
event.  It  does,  however,  depend  on  the 
acceptability  of  whatever  models  a  company 
is  producing  and  I  can't  give  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  a  guarantee  what  the 
market  share  will  be  of  any  of  those  cars  or 
trucks  manufactured  for  the  1979  model  year. 
This  I  can't  do.  Assuming  the  projections  are 
relatively  accurate,  assuming  people  will  still 
be  buying  automobiles  and  trucks,  the  com- 
pany is  without  any  doubt  optimistic  about 
those  350  employees. 

I  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  guarantee 
either  market  or  share  of  market.  The  auto- 
motive industry  has  for  years  been  suscep- 
tible to  the  public's  reaction  to  different 
models,  different  manufacturers  and  my 
guess  is  that  that's  not  going  to  change  very 
much.  I  think  there  will  always  be  those 
high  areas  and  low  areas  on  occasion.  I 
don't  think  there's  much  government  can  do 
about  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Premier. 
I  appreciate  your  remarks.  However,  I  would 
like  you  to  look  into  this  aspect  of  it. 

Today,  we  look  upon  the  auto  trade  pact 
as  the  balance  of  payments.  We  happen  to 
have  a  surplus,  I  believe,  as  far  as  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  automobiles  is  concerned, 
but  there's  a  substantial  deficit  in  the  parts 
industry.  I  understand  that  even  in  vehicle 
manufacturing,  some  of  the  parts  do  come 
in  from  offshore.  Some  parts  come  from 
South  America.  I  think  engines  coming  in 
from  Brazil  has  been  mentioned.  Once  they 
are  assembled  in  a  Canadian  car,  I  have 
been  told,  or  I  think  I  have  been  told,  that 
is  considered  Canadian  content.  As  a  result, 
that  would  throw  the  picture  off  balance. 

I  would  prefer  government,  rather  than  look 
at  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  auto  indus- 
try, to  look  at  it  from  a  jobs  aspect.  Let's  try 
to  get  a  balance  of  jobs.  If  we  produce  12 
per  cent  of  the  automotive  vehicles  in  Canada, 
then  we  should  have  at  least  12  per  cent  of 


the  jobs.  If  we  produce  12  per  cent,  we  have 
12  per  cent  of  the  jobs,  I  would  assume,  but 
we  consume  only  10  per  cent.  We  have  a 
surplus  of  jobs  then  in  the  production  end. 

But  there  should  be  some  way  of  making 
it  up  when  it  comes  to  the  parts  manufactur- 
ing. If  we're  producing  six  per  cent  of  the 
parts  manufacturing  and  have  only  three  per 
cent  of  the  jobs,  there  is  something  wrong. 
We  should  try  to  equate  job  for  job.  We 
should  have  in  all,  the  same  number  of  jobs 
as  there  are  vehicles  consumed,  including 
parts,  in  the  Canadian  market.  Have  your 
officials  ever  looked  into  the  trade-off  of  job 
for  job,  rather  than  dollar  for  dollar,  when 
it  comes  to  the  auto  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
hazard  in  discussing  some  of  these  figures  in 
a  general  way.  It  would  be  helpful  if  per- 
haps we  awaited  the  material  we  will  get 
together.  There  are  some  who  would  argue 
in  the  context  of  the  auto  pact,  if  you  relate 
it  to  the  market  in  this  country  as  it  then 
relates  to  the  number  of  jobs,  that  perhaps  in 
job  terms  Canada,  and  Ontario  in  particular, 
has  been  the  beneficiary.  We  have  to  be 
fairly  careful  how  we  enunciate  these  things 
publicly  and  what  sort  of  public  positions 
we  take. 

Another  point  I  have  been  making  to  the 
manufacturers  is  that  in  job  terms— and  the 
figures  may  prove  to  be  fairly  interesting- 
while  there  is  the  question  of  content,  there 
is  also  the  question  of  the  kind  of  jobs.  I 
would  inform  the  members  of  the  House  that 
one  of  the  things  we  have  been  saying  to  the 
manufacturers  is  "Let's  not  argue  numbers  of 
people  today,  but  let's  discuss  the  potential 
for  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available  in 
this  country."  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  they  would  all  acknowledge  that  we 
primarily  have  been  the  supplier  of  com- 
ponents and  assemblers.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  over  the  years  this  has  been 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  automotive  industry 
in  Canada. 

I  have  been  suggesting  to  the  heads  of  the 
companies  that  we  would  like  to  see  a  portion 
—and  who  can  identify  what  percentage?— of 
the  more  sophisticated  work  of  the  industry 
done  in  this  country.  I  have  raised  this  on 
economic  grounds  and  I  have  also  raised  it 
on  social  grounds,  if  I  can  use  that  terminol- 
ogy. I  have  pointed  out  to  these  people  that 
maybe  20  years  ago  one  could  make  the 
argument  that  we  might  not  have  had  the 
capacity,  although  I  would  have  argued  with 
them  anyway  in  terms  of  the  talents  or 
abilities  of  our  people  coming  on  to  the  labour 
force. 
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There  is  no  question  today  that  in  some 
technical  fields  with  our  college  programs 
and  some  of  the  graduate  work  at  our  uni- 
versities we  are  graduating  people  both  with 
doctorates  and  without  who  can  compete 
quite  effectively  with  the  talent  in  the  United 
States.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  are  edu- 
cating people  to  a  higher  general  level  and 
sometimes  specialized  level  of  education,  yet 
those  people  are  not  able  to  find  jobs  in  that 
industry  here  in  this  country. 

I  have  urged  upon  the  manufacturers  some 
consideration  of  a  certain  amount  of  research 
and  development  being  done  here  in  Ontario. 
I  don't  want  to  quote  him  inaccurately,  but 
I  think  the  head  of  Ford  made  some  comment 
about  combined  provincial  and  federal  initia- 
tives in  the  research  field  being  of  some  inter- 
est to  his  company.  I  don't  know  how  much 
further  Mr.  Bennett  went  in  that  observation, 
but  I  think  my  message  to  them  has  been 
understood. 

They  have  counter-arguments.  They  will 
argue  the  question  of  scale  and  where  you 
centralize  your  research  and  development 
facilities.  You  really  can't  split  research,  they 
say,  in  a  new  engine  as  between  Dearborn 
and  Oakville  or  perhaps  Windsor.  My  argu- 
ment is  you  have  engine  research  in  geo- 
graphic place  A,  but  if  you  are  going  to  start 
using  plastics  instead  of  metal,  let's  have  that 
part  of  the  research  done  in  this  country  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

How  successful  we  will  be,  I  can't  tell  the 
hon.  members.  I  can  only  tell  them  that  this 
has  been  pressed  quite  aggressively  with  the 
industry  for  two  reasons.  One  is  economic  and 
the  other  is  social.  I  can't  predict  just  what 
results  we  will  have,  but  we  are  not  ceasing 
our  endeavours. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  hope  we  would 
reach  the  stage  where  we  would  equate  our 
jobs  according  to  our  North  American  con- 
sumption, including  research  and  all  phases 
of  the  manufacturing  aspect,  so  that  at  least 
if  we  consume  10  per  cent  of  the  North 
American  market,  we  get  10  per  cent  of  the 
research,  we  get  10  per  cent  of  the  assembly, 
and  we  get  10  per  cent  of  the  parts  or  more. 
At  least  there  should  be  a  balance  and  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  a  balance. 

I  hope  you  will  do  everything  you  can  to 
see  that  we  can  save  the  jobs  of  those  400 
employees  in  the  Chrysler  plant  and  if  that 
one  plant  closes  that  at  least  the  400  em- 
ployees are  absorbed  in  some  Chrysler  facility 
in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  rise  to  pursue  a  little  further 
with  the  Premier  the  matter  my  colleague 
from  Brantford  raised  relative  to  the  contract 


for  the  pipeline  being  awarded  to  Canadian 

producers. 

[3:45] 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
Premier  and  the  Premier's  office  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  federal  government— or  lack  of 
approach— in  endeavouring  to  assure  that 
those  contracts  do  go  to  Canada.  The  attitude 
which  was  taken  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  government,  I  suggest, 
may  have  been  appropriate  in  a  time  when 
we  were  not  experiencing  tremendously 
serious  unemployment.  If  it  wasn't  a  fact  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  contract  for  that 
pipe  and  the  other  facilities  for  the  pipeline 
would  come  from  Ontario,  the  Premier  of 
this  province  might  not  be  required  to  involve 
himself  to  the  degree  which  I  think  he  should 
have  involved  himself. 

But  I  think  that  he  may  underestimate  the 
possibility  of  this  contract  going  elsewhere.  I 
have  faith,  and  he  has,  that  our  producers  in 
this  province  can  meet  a  fair  competition.  But 
if  you  look  at  what  is  taking  place  in  the  other 
nations  which  can  produce  this  pipe— such 
as  Japan  and  Italy  and  West  Germany;  I'm 
not  sure  whether  there  are  any  others  or  not, 
but  at  least  those  three  can  produce  this  pipe 
—we  find  that  they're  running  greatly  under 
capacity,  and  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  ways 
within  those  countries  for  indirect  subsidies 
which  can  hardly  be  proved  as  subsidies,  not 
to  say  much  lower  wage  rates  in  at  least  two 
of  those  countries. 

The  pipe  producers  in  this  nation  have 
some  concern  about  the  competition— and  per- 
haps unfair  competition— but  the  competition 
may  come  from  those  countries.  And  as  you 
are  aware,  the  700-and-some  miles  of  pipe 
for  the  Alaska  pipeline  did  come  from  Japan 
and  therefore  the  Canadian  producers  may 
have  some  reason  to  be  concerned. 

It  bothers  me  that  your  government  did  not 
make  specific  proposals  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  Bill  C-25— I  believe  that  was  the 
bill— that  set  out  the  policy  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  this  pipeline.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  or  two  clauses  could  have  been 
changed  there  which  would  have  given  the 
assurance  that  the  pipe  would  have  been  pur- 
chased in  this  nation. 

I  understand  the  philosophy  of  your  gov- 
ernment, although  I  don't  agree  with  it  fully, 
that  you're  going  to  always  depend  on  com- 

Setition.  That  is  your  God.  You  don't  want  to 
eviate  from  it,  even  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, even  if  it  risks  losing  contracts  perhaps 
of  $1.5  billion  to  the  producers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  a  slight  over- 
simplification. 
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Mr.  Swart:  —in  this  province  and  in  this 
nation. 

But  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  in 
addition  to  the  massive  unemployment  we 
have  and  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
pipeline  is  going  to  be  constructed  on  Cana- 
dian soil  and  that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
pipe  will  be  coming  from  this  province,  once 
this  pipe  is  in  the  ground  the  rates  on  the 
gas  which  is  going  through  it  are  not  going 
to  be  set  by  competition— there's  no  way  of 
doing  it.  They  are  going  to  be  set  by  the 
energy  board  and  others.  Surely  it's  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  the  pipe,  therefore, 
which  goes  into  this  pipeline  should  be  Cana- 
dian pipe. 

It  can  be  said  at  the  present  time— and  I 
would  agree  with  this— the  difference  in  the 
value  of  our  money  enhances  the  possibility 
that  the  bulk  of  the  pipe  contract  will  come 
to  Canadian  producers— and  I  guess  there  are 
just  two.  But  that  can  change  in  six  months' 
time;  the  value  of  our  dollar  could  be  equal 
again  and  then  we  would  lose  that  advantage. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Premier,  and 
I'm  sure  he  is  aware  of  this,  that  when  he 
said  that  it  would  be  a  monopoly— I  don't 
want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth  which  you 
didn't  use,  but  I  think  you  did  say  that  if 
the  pipe  is  awarded  to  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers it  would  be  a  monopoly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
What  I  was  discussing  with  your  colleague 
was,  shall  we  say,  the  policy  of  stating  in  the 
bill  that  it  was  to  be  exclusively  a  Canadian 
producer  of  the  pipe.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  maybe  the  United  States  on  occasion 
had  done  this,  although  I  couldn't  think  of 
any  specific  examples.  But  you  just  gave  me 
one  where  they  did  not.  That  was  with  the 
pipe  in  Alaska  where,  as  you  point  out,  the 
Japanese  were  successful.  So  I  guess  there 
wasn't  a  national  American  policy  saying  you 
had  to  buy  American  pipe. 

I  did  not  say  that  it  would  give  a  monopoly, 
if  the  hon.  member  suggested  that  in  fact 
would  'be  the  result,  he  may  be  right,  but  I 
didn't  suggest  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  you  did  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
wouldn't  be  competition  if  it  was  awarded 
in  Canada,  or  much  competition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  issue. 

Mr.  Swart:  We'll  check  the  record  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  me  correct  what  I 
said,  if  I  didn't  say  it  right.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  felt  the  Canadian  producer  could  com- 
pete. I  felt  we  had  to  be  careful  about  having 


a  policy  that  was  exclusive  to  the  extent  that 
others  might  then  reciprocate  with  the  sort 
of  policy  where  our  producers  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  compete  where  I  think  they  can 
effectively  compete,  and  that  is  in  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

You  draw  the  example  of  Japan.  No 
question  that  their  plant  is  under-utilized 
at  the  moment.  There's  no  question  that 
could  be  a  problem,  although  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  government  of 
Japan  has  in  the  last  two  or  three  days  made 
it  very  clear  they  are  going  to  reduce  the 
exports  of  automobiles,  steel,  televisions,  et 
cetera.  That  is  within  the  area  where,  quite 
appropriately,  with  whatever  international  ar- 
rangements they  have,  if  a  nation  is  in  fact 
dumping,  if  a  nation  is  in  fact  selling  below 
cost  or  in  an  unfair  way,  the  government  of 
Canada  has  every  right  to  say  that  won't 
happen.  The  American  government  has  done 
it.  The  Canadian  government  has  done  it. 
I  think  that  can  be  dealt  with  without  having 
it  in  some  formal  bill. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  I  would  be  correct  in 
saying  the  Premier  did  make  some  statement. 
We  can  check  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   I  don't  think  it  matters. 
Mr.  Swart:  I  won't  pursue  it  relative  to  it, 
although  I  may  not  use  the  words  "make  a 
monopoly  for  Canada." 

I  wanted  to  point  out  that  in  Canada  we 
perhaps  have  at  least  33  per  cent  more  ca- 
pacity than  we  would  be  using  in  the  two 
plants.  Therefore,  if  they  were  bidding  to 
get  as  much  of  the  contract  as  they  can  there 
would  be  some  competition,  I  would  suggest, 
between  them. 

Even  if  it  is  a  case  of  a  negotiated  price, 
with  the  circumstances  that  now  exist  with 
regard  to  unemployment  I  think  we  should  be 
going  that  route  rather  than  running  the  risk 
of  losing  these  contracts  for  the  pipe.  In 
Welland  alone,  this  will  mean  about  800  jobs 
in  the  pipe  mill.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  now  has,  according  to  the 
last  report  by  Statistics  Canada,  the  highest 
level  of  unemployment  of  any  area  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  is  it? 
Mr.  Swart:  It's  13.4  per  cent. 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  high. 
Mr.    Swart:    I   would   point  out   that   not 
only    are    those    800    jobs    created,   but— this 
is  very  public  knowledge— it  is  estimated  that 
you  create  another  three  to  four  jobs  as   a 
spinoff   from    those   jobs    which    are    actually 
created  in  the  production  of  the  pipes.  It  is 
a  pretty  serious  matter  and  it  bothers  us  that 
neither   the   government  of   Ontario   nor   the 
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government  of  Canada  has  assured  that  those 
contracts  are  going  to  come  to  this  country. 

I  just  want  to  ask  the  Premier,  if  I  may, 
about  another  company  which  bothers  me  a 
great  deal,  and  that  is  Bell  Canada,  where 
there  is   a   rate  hearing  taking  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  bothers  me  so  many 
times  a  day,  I   agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  we  can  share  that  sort  of 
concern  about  it.  That  is  not  really  the  con- 
text in  which  I  wanted  to  raise  the  question, 
Mr.  Premier. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   I'm   sure  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Swart:  Northern  Telecom,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Bell  Canada,  is  apparently,  as 
near  as  we  can  find  out,  financed  by  Bell 
Canada.  It  is,  I  believe,  62  per  cent,  owned 
by  Bell  Canada  and  at  the  present  time  is 
building  more  and  more  of  its  productive 
capacity  in  the  United  States  and  laying  off 
workers  in  this  country. 

In  the  most  recent  annual  report  of  Tele- 
com, they  state  they  expect  within  five  years 
that  45  per  cent  of  all  their  production  will 
be  in  the  United  States,  something  like  40 
per  cent  in  Canada  and  15  per  cent  outside 
of  North  America. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier  if  he  has 
had  any  discussions  with  Bell  Canada  or 
any  of  its  many  subsidiaries  or  Northern 
Telecom  with  regard  to  these  proposals  and 
whether  he  has  made  any  representation 
that  more  of  that  expansion  should  be  taking 
place  here  in  this  province  so  that  we  don't 
have  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  in 
a  place  like  Bramalea  where,  I  believe,  the 
number  has  gone  down  from  something  like 
2,500  to  something  like  800  at  the  present 
time.  That  has  taken  place  in  the  last  seven 
to  10  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  Premier  would  like  to 
comment  on  this,  because  this  is  a  Canadian 
company  which  is  raising  the  money  here 
and  which  is  raising  a  great  part  of  its 
capital  through  an  increase  in  rates.  The 
people  of  this  province  are  providing  much 
of  the  capital  which  appears  now  to  be 
going  outside  of  the  country  for  investment 
in  productive  capacity  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  whereas  it  should 
be  taking  place  in  this  province  and  in  this 
nation.  Could  we  have  some  comments  on 
this  and  particularly  on  whether  he  has  made 
any  representation  to  the  ministry  governing 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  have  a  very  brief 
comment.  Part  of  what  the  hon.  member 
is  suggesting  is  true.  I  am  not  saying  the 
rest  of  it  isn't,  but  part  of  it  is  speculative 
at    the    moment.     Having    that    very    large 


facility  in  my  riding,  I  am  really  quite 
familiar  with  what  has  happened  and  with 
some  of  the  concerns  that  are  being  expressed 
for  the  future  of  Northern  Telecom.  Part  of 
the  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that  a  portion 
—and  this  applies  to  the  Bramalea  facility— 
of  the  material  there  is  being  produced  for 
the  export  market. 

There  have  been  discussions  and  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  there  will  be  more 
discussions.  It  is  not  that  I  give  any  greater 
interest  or  priority  to  situations  in  my  own 
riding  than  others,  but  it  does  happen  to 
be  there  and  I  am  aware  of  the  problem. 
Yes,  there  have  been  discussions  and  there 
will  be  further  discussions.  It  does  give  it 
a  priority. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  make  a  number  of 
comments  to  the  Premier.  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting and  should  be  recorded  that  these 
estimates  of  the  Premier  are  rather  different 
in  quality  both  from  last  year  and  also  from 
previous  years.  The  Premier  will  recall  that 
in  the  past  this  has  been  the  occasion  for 
largely  political  speeches  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  parties  without  too  much  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  Premier.  Last  year  we 
seemed  to  go  from  the  sublime  to  the  more 
minuscule.  There  was  questioning  about  the 
number  of  people  working  for  him  and 
whether  that  was  more  or  fewer  than  the 
number  of  people  who  worked  there  the  year 
before,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  want  to  raise  a  number  of  questions  that 
perhaps  fall  in  between  those  two  levels,  first, 
by  talking  a  bit  about  the  question  of  minority 
government  and  asking  for  the  Premier's 
comments,  and  then  talking  about  a  number 
of  other  issues  which  I  think  are  of  concern 
to  members  of  this  Legislature  and,  I  believe, 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  which  the 
Premier  might  also  wish  to  respond.  This  is 
a  different  kind  of  forum  than  we  have  in 
question  period  and,  as  I  am  sure  the  Premier 
can  tell  from  the  tone  I  have  adopted,  I 
am  looking  for  some  answers  and  not  for  too 
much  in  the  way  of  rhetoric. 

I  would,  first,  like  to  make  a  comment 
or  two  about  the  question  of  the  minority 
government.  The  Premier  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  on  two  occasions  the  people  of  the 
province  have  spoken  pretty  decisively  about 
electing  a  minority  government.  They  appear 
to  prefer  that  outcome  to  either  the  outcome 
he  might  prefer  of  having  a  majority  or  the 
outcome  we  might  prefer,  which  is  forming 
the  first  New  Democratic  government  that 
Ontario  will  have  had.  I  was  concerned 
since  becoming  leader,  have  been  concerned 
in  the  past  and  remain  concerned,  about  the 
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degree  to  which  the  government  is  prepared 
to  abide  by  that  decision  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  We  may  know  better  in  a  few 
hours  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  bend  on  the  question 
of  OHIP,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  kind 
of  tolerance  of  the  minority  situation  of  the 
government's  side  at  all. 
[4:00] 

I  think  the  OHIP  question  could  risk  being 
an  aberration.  That  is  why  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Premier  could  comment  on  the 
question  of  the  minority  situation  more  gener- 
ally. We  know  that  with  the  threat  of  an 
election  pending  provincially  and  with  an 
impending  election  federally,  there  is,  to  put 
it  mildly,  some  substantial  pressure  on  the 
government. 

How  does  the  Premier  see  his  party  re- 
sponding to  the  minority  situation  when,  as 
is  the  more  normal  course  of  events,  we 
would  hope  not  to  have  to  constantly  go  to 
the  wall  in  order  to  have  the  views  of  our 
party  in  opposition  reflected  on  or  responded 
to  by  the  government?  I  guess  that  is  the 
simplest  way  of  putting  it,  because  I  believe 
that  given  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  last 
time  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  heed  to  what  the  opposition 
parties  are  saying,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  represent  the  majority  of  the 
electorate. 

I  want  to  say,  as  I  said  when  I  first  became 
leader  and  spoke  in  the  Throne  debate,  that 
we  understand  that  in  a  minority  situation 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  everything  we 
would  like  to  see  adopted  by  this  Legislature 
actually  go  through.  I  think  it  is  fair  though 
that  if  we  play  it  straight,  as  we  intend  to  and 
always  have  done,  that  we  should  have  our 
views  considered.  We  also  feel  that  from  time 
to  time  those  views  should  not  only  be  con- 
sidered but  there  should  also  be  a  response 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  a  con- 
structive way— in  other  words,  actions  directed 
towards  the  lines  which  are  suggested  from 
this  side  of  the  House. 

That  leads  me  to  another  question  which 
is  closely  connected  with  the  spirit  of  minority 
government,  although  I  believe  it  was  also  a 
problem— I  know  it  was  a  problem— back  in 
the  bad  old  days  when  we  had  a  majority 
prior  to  1975.  Very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  suggest  to  the  Premier  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  reasonable  response  to  the 
need  for  resources  for  the  opposition  parties 
in  order  to  enable  all  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  adequately  fulfil  their  role  as  legisla- 
tors, as  developers  of  policy,  as  participants 
in  the  increasingly  complex  work  of  this 
House,  and  the  responsibilities  that  we  carry 


across  the  province  as  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

As  the  Premier  knows,  I  have  a  fairly  long- 
standing interest  in  this,  having  been  part  of 
the  party  that  originally  pushed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Camp  commission  and  having  sub- 
sequently been  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  which  examined  the 
Camp  commission  report  and  made  a  number 
of   consequential  recommendations. 

In  general  this  is  a  matter  where  adequate 
response  to  the  need  of  the  opposition  parties 
should  be  a  matter  of  shared  responsibility. 
The  Premier  says,  as  he  has  tended  to  say  in 
the  past,  "Ultimately  the  buck  stops  on  the 
government  side  and  if  we  were  to  take  such 
an  action  in  order  to  give  adequate  resources 
to  the  opposition  parties  it  would  really  be 
seen  as  being  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  government  alone." 

We  reject  that  point  of  view.  We  believe 
that  if  the  government  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  opposition  parties  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee  re- 
port, for  example,  that  is  something  which 
can  properly  be  seen  as  being  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  three  parties. 

We  also  note  the  reticence  the  Premier  has 
shown  from  time  to  time  on  this  issue  in  the 
past  and  compare  it  with  the  much  more 
open-handed  kind  of  attitude  the  government 
has  taken  when  it  comes  to  spending  in  areas 
which  are  entirely  within  its  own  area  of 
responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Such  as  the  billion  or  so  year 
increase  in  spending  which  the  government  is 
responsible  for  in  the  annual  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  Michael,  we  are 
always  being  prevailed  upon  by  you  people 
to  spend  even  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Warner:  Spend  it  more  wisely. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  suggesting  that  in  the 
area  of  the  resources  for  the  Legislature  from 
time  to  time  it  may  even  be  in  the  govern- 
ment's interest  to  drag  its  feet  or  to  be  re- 
luctant to  move  in  this  particular  area.  This 
winter  I  think  there  were  four  or  five  major 
inquiries  or  standing  or  select  committees 
which  were  working  during  the  period  of  the 
recess  between  the  end  of  December  and 
the  time  when  the  House  resumed  late  in 
February.  That  was  a  kind  of  demand  which 
put  enormous  burdens  on  the  members  of 
the  opposition  parties  and  even  greater 
burdens— in  fact,  it  totally  exhausted  the 
capacity  to  respond  of  the  support  staff,  the 
researchers  and  so  on,  who  were  working 
with   the   various    opposition   parties.    That's 
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an  indication  as  to  just  how  stretched  things 
have  become. 

When  the  Camp  commission  talked  about 
the  member's  role— and  this  was  in  its  first 
volume— it  said,  after  talking  about  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  the  member's  role  having 
to  do  with  the  constituency,  doing  casework, 
making  speeches,  doing  party  work  and  that 
kind  of  thing: 

"What  we  have  sketched  about  the  mem- 
ber's role  has  not  stressed  the  demands  on 
him"— or  her,  I  suppose— "within  the  Legisla- 
ture itself.  It  is  there  that  much  of  the  skimp- 
ing and  shortfall  in  performance  is  taking 
place.  Put  most  brutally,  government  and  its 
administration  steadily  increases  in  complex- 
ity, size  and  resources.  Reports,  studies  and 
expertise  proliferate.  Few  legislative  pro- 
posals are  simple  and  clear-cut.  The  minis- 
tries are  sustained  by  an  increasingly  im- 
pressive array  of  talent  and  organizational 
ability  to  which  the  ordinary  member  of 
government  or  opposition  has  limited  access 
and  few  ready  rights  of  use.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  this  balance,  not 
so  much  towards  the  government  but  towards 
its  highly  knowledgeable  bureaucracies,  must 
be  countered  by  stepping  up  the  resources, 
facilities  and  services  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  legislators." 

One  can  argue,  as  I  would,  that  perhaps 
the  Camp  commission  underestimated  to 
some  extent  the  capacity  of  the  members  of 
the  opposition.  We've  got  some  pretty  able 
people  over  here,  and  they  do  an  excellent 
job;  but  they  do  an  excellent  job  regardless 
of  very  limited  resources.  I  believe,  quite 
apart  from  the  partisan  aspects  of  our  job 
over  here,  that  in  terms  of  making  a  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  policy  within 
Ontario  and  in  terms  of  the  improvement  of 
legislation  as  put  forward  by  the  government 
and  by  the  bureaucrats  working  for  govern- 
ment, that  we  could  and  should  be  doing  a 
better  job  had  we  more  adequate  support. 

I  could  argue  as  well  that  at  times  the 
Camp  commission  perhaps  overestimated  the 
capacity  of  the  officials  working  with  the 
government  or  perhaps  the  judgement  which 
is  applied  to  those  officials  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Nevertheless,  the  point  is  made, 
and  I  think  it's  incumbent  on  the  govern- 
ment to  respond.  In  fact,  I  hope  the  Premier 
would  consider  responding. 

The  Camp  commission  came  back  to  this 
particular  argument  in  its  second  report  and 
concluded  that  at  the  present  time  things  are 
deficient  in  terms  of  providing  the  opposition 
parties  with  adequate  funds  relating  to  their 
functional   requirements.    They   pointed    out 


the  lack  of  sufficient  depth  and  professional 
competence  in  underpinning  the  efforts  we 
make  in  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the  efforts 
that  we  make  across  the  province.  They 
recommended  more  adequate  research  capa- 
city and,  as  the  Premier  knows,  that  was  then 
followed  up  by  the  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  which  recommended  that  research 
assistance  be  provided  in  three  ways:  It 
recommended  that  it  be  provided  through 
the  library,  it  recommended  that  it  be  pro- 
vided through  committees  and  it  recommend- 
ed that  additional  research  support  be  pro- 
vided by  giving  a  research  assistant  to  each 
member  of  this  House. 

As  leader  of  my  party,  I  am  now  in  a 
rather  privileged  position,  as  I  suppose  is 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith). 
If  we  snap  our  fingers,  we  tend  to  get 
support  from  the  limited  number  of  research- 
ers who  are  there  in  our  research  group.  But 
speaking  as  a  one-time  backbencher,  an 
experience  that  the  Premier  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  recalling,  the  fact  is  that  for  the 
members  of  my  caucus— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  a  very  good  mem- 
ory. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  have  a  good  memory? 
Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  have  none. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  in  the  Premier's  pre- 
vious incarnation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  still  younger  than 
you  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  for  long. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  fact  is  that  for  members 
of  my  caucus  who  wish  to  explore  or  develop 
a  particular  line  of  inquiry,  it  is  exception- 
ally difficult  to  do  unless  one  can  do  it  by 
means  of  volunteer  researchers  of  one  sort 
or  another;  and  to  carry  out  sustained 
knowledge  and  critique  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  many  areas  of  government,  given  the 
pressures  which  exist  on  opposition  members 
to  carry  out  their  other  political  respon- 
sibilities, is  extraordinarily  difficult. 

Perhaps  I  can  summon  up,  from  my  more 
recent  memory  as  a  backbencher,  an  experi- 
ence I  had  about  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  A 
young  social  worker  student,  Jeffrey  Moore 
from  Nova  Scotia,  studying  at  the  Carleton 
school  of  social  work,  came  to  work  with 
me  for  three  months  in  the  area  of  mental 
retardation.  He  travelled  around  and  looked 
at  some  of  the  facilities.  He  came  out  with 
some  excellent  material  in  terms  of  enabling 
me  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
area  of  retardation  in  which  I  was  interested 
but  which  I  could  never  have  found  time  to 
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pursue  as  a  front-bench  opposition  member 
without    a    portfolio    responsibility. 

That's  just  one  example  of  the  kind  which 
I  think  should  quite  properly  be  taking 
place  on  the  opposition  side  but  is  not  taking 
place  now;  and,  I  believe,  this  House,  this 
Parliament  and  this  province  are  the  poorer 
as  a  result.  I  would  appreciate  some  com- 
ments from  the  Premier  when  he  gets  a 
chance  to  reply,  just  talking  about  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  bite  the  bullet  and  to 
take  the  major  step— and  we  admit  it's  a 
major  step— in  terms  of  providing  not  just 
a  small  increase  in  resources  for  the  op- 
position parties,  but  in  agreeing  with  us 
that  it  is  necessary  if  this  Legislature  is  to 
function  adequately,  particularly  in  a  minor- 
ity situation,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  at  the  very  least  should 
be  implemented. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  ask  the  Premier,  since 
our  efforts  to  get  action  from  anybody  have 
been  so  far  fruitless,  what  his  position  is 
on  the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  repeatedly  both  by  the  Camp  com- 
mission and  also  by  the  select  committee 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  control  of  the 
legislative  building  to  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is 
a  matter  which  could  almost  be  called  an 
old  chestnut  because  it  has  been  around  for 
so  long.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  adequate 
provision  will  be  made  in  order  to  ensure 
that  this  House  works  effectively  and  that 
the  members  can  enjoy  adequate  working 
conditions,  so  long  as  the  government  con- 
tinues to  control  this  House  and  treats  any 
of  its  facilities  on  a  grace- and-favour  basis. 
That  has  been  the  position  in  the  past. 

The  Premier  will  recall,  because  finally 
in  some  embarrassment  he  had  to  ask  for 
the  lady's  resignation,  that  the  member  for 
St.  David  (Mrs.  Scrivener)  as  Minister  for 
Government  Services  considered  that  this 
House  was  somehow  an  extension  of  the 
premises  in  which  she  lives  in  one  of  the 
better  areas  of  her  riding.  The  brief  tenure 
of  the  present  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  McCague)  in  the  position  of  Minister 
of  Government  Services  was  more  positive. 
When  he  had  a  debate  last  December  on 
the  select  committee's  report,  he  indicated 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  control  should 
not  move  over  into  Mr.  Speaker's  hands. 
Alas,  his  tenure  was  too  short.  No  action 
was  taken. 

The  member  for  Lambton  (Mr.  Hender- 
son), who  is  now  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  alas  considers,  or  appears  to 
consider,  that  this  Legislature  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  premises  in  which  he  lives  some- 
where down  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  great 


county  of  Lambton.  I  have  no  objection  to 
his  adopting  that  attitude  so  long  as  he 
remains  the  member  for  Lambton  when  he 
is  within  his  particular  riding;  I  do  object 
to  having  all  of  this  Legislature  subsumed 
in  some  magical  way  to  the  point  where 
somehow  the  turf  on  which  we  tread  in  this 
House  becomes  an  extension  of  Lambton 
riding. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  a  fantastic  imagina- 
tion, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Premier  himself  can  cut  this  Gordian  knot 
and  simply  say  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
he  is  prepared  to  see  an  orderly  and  rapid 
transfer  of  this  building  to  the  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Premier  wants  to  say, 
as  the  select  committee  recommended,  that 
the  premises  of  the  Premier's  staff  and  of  the 
cabinet  office  themselves  should  remain  un- 
der government  control  through  some  kind 
of  legislative  condominium  arrangement,  ob- 
viously we  are  prepared  to  go  along  with 
that. 

I  would  draw  the  Premier's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  as  regards  other  central  min- 
istries of  government  the  Treasury  seems  to 
have  no  difficulty,  or  few  difficulties  until 
recently,  in  performing  its  co-ordinating  role 
within  government  from  premises  across  the 
street.  There  are  ample  facilities,  in  the 
Whitney  Block,  I  think  it  is,  which  is  just 
across  the  road  and  is  connected  by  a  tunnel, 
where  the  various  superministry  secretariats 
could  easily  find  a  home  and  continue  to 
carry  out  their  functions  without  having  to 
take  up  premises  which  should  belong  to  us 
here  in  this  House. 
(4:15] 

I  would  also  like  to  raise  the  matter  of 
access  to  information.  Again,  I  think  that's 
important  with  relevance  to  the  minority 
government  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today— and  in  which  we  may  no  longer 
find  ourselves  tomorrow;  but  if  the  govern- 
ment can  come  up  with  an  accommodation 
on  the  OHIP  question  we  are  likely  to  see 
continued  until  the  next  election;  or  quite 
possibly  beyond,  since  I'm  not  prepared  to 
say  yet  that  when  we  form  a  government 
in  the  next  election  we  will  do  so  by  a 
majority  rather  than  by  a  minority. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  will  be  lucky  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  do  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  minority  situation  may, 
in  fact,  be  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  government  to  bite  the  bullet  as  regards 
freedom-of -information  legislation. 

There  are  very  real  questions  in  our  minds 
over  the  delays,  or  over  the  continued  work 
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of  the  royal  commission  which  is  looking  at 
this  subject  right  now.  We  fear  that  that 
commission  was  set  up  in  order  to  confuse 
the  question  of  the  privacy  of  the  individual, 
of  which  there  should  be  more,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  privacy  of  government  documents, 
of  which  there  should  be  less.  We  think  that 
distinction  should  be  made  very  clearly.  We 
think  that  the  government  should  be  prepared 
to  commit  itself  now  to  take  the  appropriate 
action  in  order  to  have  a  far-reaching  freedom- 
of -information  Act,  in  order  to  make  govern- 
ment information  which  is  related  to  policy, 
or  which  is  related  to  the  ongoing  workings 
of  government,  available  in  an  open  and 
free  manner. 

This  has  been  pioneered  in  Europe.  It  is 
now  a  practice  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party  of 
Canada  which  has  been  pursuing  this  matter 
assiduously,  with  the  member  for  Peace  River, 
Jed  Baldwin,  being  particularly  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  were  in  favour  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  might  say  it's  been  resisted 
by  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk's 
federal  colleagues  in  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Terrible  thing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  only  consistent  position 
on  this  has  been  held  by  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  That  isn't  just  because  we're  not  yet 
in  office  in  either  level  of  government,  it  is 
because  we  believe  fundamentally  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  information.  When  we 
become  a  government  we  are  prepared  to 
implement  it  at  this  level,  just  as  we  are 
pressing  for  freedom-of-information  legisla- 
tion at  the  federal  level  where  we  will  imple- 
ment it  when  we  become  the  government  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  won't  hold  our  breath. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  watch  us  at  the  provincial 
level. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  been. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  can  have  a  fair  impact 
at  the  federal  level  as  well. 

At  the  time  this  question  was  debated— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just  over  a  year  ago 
in  this  Legislature,  shortly  before  the  govern- 
ment pulled  'the  plug  and  we  went  into  that 
election  which  was  less  fortunate  for  the 
government  than  the  Premier  had  hoped. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  another;  this  year  it  will 
be  a  lot  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  been  such  a 
pleasant  afternoon.  I  was  going  to  say  "far 
less  for  yourselves." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  win  a  few,  you  lose  a 
few. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  missed  consistently, 
twice. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm  batting 
1.000  right  now  and  you're  only  batting  .333. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  because  of  you, 
Michael. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  But  you're  doing  it  as  a  death 
wish. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  that  time,  the  Attorney 
General  brought  up  all  sorts  of  spurious  and 
specious  reasons  why  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  was  that  first  word? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  "Spurious"  and  "specious"— 
reasons  why  the  government  was  not  prepared 
to  go  along  with  the  excellent  bill  which  was 
proposed  by  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  and  supported  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor).  We  believe  now 
is  the  time  to  take  action  in  this  particular 
area.  I  hope  that  when  the  Premier  rises  to 
reply,  he  will  comment  on  the  question  of 
freedom  of  information. 

I  want  to  comment  next  on  the  question 
of  national  unity.  I  do  so  in  part  because  of 
the  frustration  we  have  experienced  over  the 
continued  absence  of  any  meaningful  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  the  future  of  our 
country  here  in  this  Legislature.  There  has 
been  no  debate  on  the  national  unity  ques- 
tion since  the  election  of  the  Parti  Quebecois 
on  November  15,  1976.  That  is  now  almost 
18  months  ago. 

In  the  last  election  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  debate  on  the  question  on  the 
hustings.  The  Premier  did  everything  possible 
in  his  power,  it  seemed  to  us,  to  try  to  fore- 
stall debate,  suggesting  that  national  unity  was 
not  an  issue,  but  that  if  anybody  was  inter- 
ested he  was  the  fellow  best  capable  of 
carrying  the  question  of  national  unity  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  certainly  agreed  with 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon?  No,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  to  say  that  in  particular  I  had 
doubts  at  the  time,  in  the  campaign,  and 
my  doubts  have  been  compounded  and  have 
been  more  and  more  justified  by  what  has 
happened   since   that   particular  campaign. 

The  Premier  said  in  that  great  rally  in 
Welland,  which  they  spent  weeks  organizing 
prior  to  the  June  election,  that  he  wanted  a 
chance  to  carry  Ontario's  flag  into  these  dis- 
cussions and  to  say  that  we  here  in  Ontario 
will  spare  no  efforts  and  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  making  the  sacrifices  and  those 
commitments  which  are  necessary  in  the 
broad  national  interest. 

The  Premier  may  have  been  carrying  the 
flag  around  the  country  in  order  to  keep  the 
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country  together,  but  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  lot  of  us  to  discern  exactly  what 
it  is  that  he  has  been  doing.  We  understand 
that  he  has  become  a  frequent  attender  at 
the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival,  where  he  goes 
to  minor  hockey  tournaments  and  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  where  you  ought 
to  go  to  campaign,  I  tell  you  that's  the  grass- 
roots. You'll  learn  more  from  the  coaches 
and  managers  and  kids  than  you'll  learn 
from— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Quebec  City,  Italy,  and 
now  Greece— those   are  the  grassroots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They're  not  on  the  list 
yet. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  flew  back  from  New  Lis- 
keard  on  Friday  night,  after  having  single- 
handedly  been  up  against  two  cabinet  min- 
isters, with  a  third  coming  in  that  evening, 
in  order  to  attend  the  hockey  banquet  for 
my  kids  in  the  great  riding  of  Ottawa 
Centre— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  where  it's  at. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right,  and  I  am  not 
leaving  that  particular  side  untouched. 

What  we  are  concerned  about,  though, 
is  that  the  Premier  has  been  noticeable  oy 
his  absence  in  terms  of  really  providing  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  national  unity  over  the 
course  of  time  since  the  June  election.  It's 
not  that  he  has  said  nothing;  it  is  that  he 
hasn't  been  saying  very  much  and  he  hasn't 
been  saying  it  very  loud,  and  not  many  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
saying  it  at  all.  I  suspect  as  well  that  what 
he  has  been  saying  has  not  been  particularly 
relevant— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  not  what  your 
predecessor  said,  your  predecessor  said  that 
it  was  relevant. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  went  down  to  the  Holiday 
Inn,  I  believe  it  was  some  time  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  in  order  to  hear  the  Pre- 
mier's submission  before  the  task  force  on 
national  unity.  As  I  have  already  said  in  this 
House,  I  was  not  just  disappointed  but 
gravely  disappointed.  At  that  point  I  was 
looking  to  the  Premier  to  speak,  not  as  the 
Conservative  leader  of  Ontario,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Michael,  to  be  fair,  never 
mind  the  rhetoric  or  the  number  of  speeches 
or  how  loudly  one  talks.  Why  don't  you 
just  say  specifically  what  your  party  would 
do? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  don't  pick  up  any  ideas 
that  way. 


Mr.   Cassidy:    I  want  to   say  that  at  that 
time  the  Premier  had  a  number  of  specific 
things,  but  in  terms  of  any  sense  of  commit- 
ment- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Let's  have  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let's  have  the  debate, 
exactly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let's  have  the  debate,  that's 
right.  But  in  terms  of  having  any  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  country,  or  any  sense  of 
understanding  what  is  happening  in  Quebec, 
I  found  it  hard  to  read  into  what  the  Pre- 
mier had  to  say  in  that  40-  or  50-minute 
address  that  he  made  before  the  task  force 
on  national  unity.  I  believe  that  those  peo- 
ple who  were  there,  the  journalists,  the  ob- 
servers, people  who  watched  it  on  the  TV 
clips  and  so  on,  will  share  that  view 
with  me,  that  we  weren't  really  seen  to  be 
present  before  the  task  force  on  national 
unity. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis)  went  before  the  task  force  the  next 
day  and  was  greeted  exceptionally  warmly. 
If  you  look  at  what  he  had  to  say,  it  did  not 
contain  as  many  specifics  as  the  Premier  had 
in  his  presentation.  What  it  did  contain, 
though,  was  a  sense  of  passion,  of  commit- 
ment, of  warmth,  and  of  caring  and  of  un- 
derstanding about  what  the  country  is  all 
about  and  what  is  happening  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  That  is  what  has  been  miss- 
ing in  particular  from  what  the  Premier  has 
been  saying. 

If  I  dare  say  so,  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  Premier  and  his  pre- 
decessor, Premier  John  Robarts,  Premier  Ro- 
barts  occupied,  and  continues  to  occupy,  a 
very  strong  position,  a  position  which  is  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
not  just  in  their  minds.  Maybe  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  now  is  seeking  too  much  just  to  talk 
to  people's  minds  and  not  to  their  hearts. 

New  Democrats  have  been  taking  some 
specific  action  on  this,  because  of  our  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  as  a 
whole  was  being  left  out  of  the  action  com- 
pletely. Perhaps  that  was  a  deliberate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  an  attempt 
to  increase  our  own  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Quebec  and  in  the  national 
unity  issue,  five  of  my  colleagues  journeyed 
to  Quebec  over  the  course  of  the  school  break 
and  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Montreal  and 
in  Quebec  City.  Our  caucus  people  went 
there  with  the  goals  of  listening  and  learn- 
ing rather  than  of  trying  to  impose  on  Que- 
bec a  kind  of  prefabricated  solution  for  what 
we  could  see  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
needs   of  the  country  and  of  our  desire  to 
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keep  the  country  together.  They  had  fruitful 
discussions  with  a  variety  of  individuals  and 
groups,  including  business  as  well  as  labour, 
including  representatives  of  all  three  parties, 
including  an  excellent  lunch  with  a  number 
of  MNAs  from  the  National  Assembly. 

We  didn't  come  up  with  instant  answers. 
It  did  give  us  in  particular,  though— and 
we've  discussed  this  in  our  caucus— a  sense 
of  strength  of  nationalism  in  Quebec,  a 
nationalism  which  not  only  is  found  within 
the  Parti  Quebecois  but  also  is  to  be  found 
within  the  Liberal  Party,  within  the  Union 
Xationale  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  I  guess, 
within  the  Social  Credit  Party  if  it  even 
survives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  did  you  find  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  didn't  find  as  much  as 
we  had  hoped  in  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  didn't  find  many 
New  Democrats. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  didn't  find  the 
New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  didn't  find  many  Con- 
servatives either,  so  I  wouldn't  speak  too 
soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Michael,  there  are  more 
Conservatives  than  New  Democrats. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Where's  Wagner  when 
you  need  him? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  understand  that  while  our 
force  remains  as  it  was  a  week  ago— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  subtract 
from  zero. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —the  manpower  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  from  Quebec  has  now  dimin- 
ished by  a  third  over  the  course  of  the  last 
week. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  haven't  got  very  many  in 
British   Columbia   either,   have   you? 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  is  not  the  Premier's 
strong  suit.   Mutual  humility  is  called  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  make  a  bet:  We'll 
get  more  seats  than  you  will  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Grande:  You'll  become  extinct  in  some 
provinces. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  hold  the  balance  of 
power. 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  little  mutual  humility 
on  this  issue  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  this  hope  for  in- 
finite progress  in  the  province  of  Quebec— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  On  the  basis  of  your 
concern  for  national  unity,  we're  going  to 
have  retaliatory  measures. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Shhh.  Quiet.  Don't 
interrupt. 

Mr.  Martel :  John,  you  tell  her. 
Mr.  McClellan:  Control  her,  John. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  To  take  the  words  from  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  on  the  basis  of  our 
concern  for  national  unity,  we  intend  to 
travel  again  to  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Soon. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Immediately. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  look  forward  to  taking  part 
myself  on  the  next  occasion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   Soon.  Take  Martel. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Soon,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
yes. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Take  McClellan. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  that  Claude  Ryan  has  the 
national  unity  problem  under  control  you  are 
wasting  your  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  fact,  very  likely  we  will  do 
that  over  the  course  of  the  next  month  or  so, 
provided  there  is  not  a  provincial  election  in 
this  province- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Better  hurry  up,  Elie.  In  a 
couple  of  months  it  will  be  too  late, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —but  regardless  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  federal  election. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  get  it  sorted  out 
between  Claude  Ryan  and  Pierre  Trudeau, 
and  then  you  can  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  right.  That  could  hap- 
pen, too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  worth  noting  that  one  of 
the  things  we  discovered  in  Quebec  was  the 
enormous,  almost  total,  separation  that  exists 
between  what  people  perceive  as  provincial 
politics  and  what  they  perceive  as  federal 
politics.  As  a  consequence,  it  would  appear 
that  the  whole  provincial  scene  will  continue 
as  though  nothing  is  happening— or  just  about 
nothing— during  the  course  of  the  forthcoming 
federal  campaign. 

We  intend  to  pay  some  more  visits  and  to 
spend  some  more  time  there.  We  have  also 
responded  positively  to  the  initiatives  which 
have  flowed,  perhaps  coincidentally  or  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  our  visit,  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  Quebec,  suggest- 
ing the  pairing  of  ridings,  suggesting  a  more 
regular  program  of  exchange  visits  between 
legislators  of  our  two  provinces.  We  think 
those  are  good  initiatives  and  they  should  be 
followed  up. 

I  do  want  to  express  disappointment  with 
what  the  Premier  had  to  say  the  other  day 
when  I  asked  the  question  about  forming  a 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature  in  order 
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that  we  could  inform  ourselves  'better  and  in 
order  that  there  could  be  an  ongoing  debate 
and  discussion  with  all  parties  involved  on 
the  questions  of  national  unity. 

Perhaps  that  gets  back  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  had  to  make  earlier  on  the  whole 
minority  government  question.  At  one  point 
we  hear  rumours  that  because  it's  a  hot 
potato  the  government  decides  it's  going  to 
refer  the  question  of  mind-bending  cults  to  a 
select  committee  or  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  get  itself  off  the 
hook.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  for  18 
months  or  more  the  question  of  the  survival 
of  our  country  has  been  at  stake,  the  govern- 
ment shies  away  from  taking  that  route  and 
referring  this  matter  to  a  select  committee 
or  a  standing  committee  which  could  spend 
some  time  and  effort  in  looking  and  in  edu- 
cating its  members  and,  through  its  members, 
the  Legislature  as  a  whole.  I  simply  put  that 
view  before  the  Premier  again. 

I  have  to  express  some  reservations  about 
the  Premier's  reference,  because  it  may  be 
that  he  is  reticent  because  he  or  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  want  all  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  have  a  platform  or  a  committee 
from  which  they  could  be  seen  to  be  publicly 
studying  the  national  unity  question.  It  may 
be  that  when  he  said  in  the  last  campaign 
that  he  felt  that  he  was  the  best  person  to 
speak  for  Ontario  on  the  national  unity 
question,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   I  never  said  that.   I  am 
too  modest  to  say  that. 
[4:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You're  too  modest?  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  would  say  it,  but  I 
wouldn't. 

Mr.  Grande:  You're  leaving  it  up  to  Clark. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  implication  was  pretty 
strong.  When  that  was  implied,  if  not  inferred 
and  if  not  stated,  the  Premier  decided  that 
he  would  also  take  steps  to  ensure  that  no 
opposition  members  would  be  involved  on 
a  sustained  basis  in  this  particular  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  I  discourage  you 
from  going  to  Quebec? 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  just  to  the  winter  carnival 
though;  there  was  more  to  our  contribution. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  the  initiative  the 
New  Democrats  have  taken  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  in  Quebec.  One  of  the  comments 
my  colleagues  came  back  with  was  about  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  welcomed  by 
everyone  whom  they  met,  with  a  view  that 
perhaps  it  was  about  time  Ontario  was  play- 
ing more  of  a  role,  paying  more  attention, 
making  more  of  an  effort  to  find  out  what  is 


happening,  to  understand  what  is  happening, 
to  respond  positively  to  what  is  happening 
and  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Martel:  You'll  never  be  Prime  Minister 
that  way. 

Mr.    McClellan:    Crombie    has    got    it    all 

sewn  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  raise  some  questions 
about  the  brief  the  Premier  put  forward 
because  of  the  questions  that  it  raises  in 
our  minds  about  what  the  government  is 
actually  doing.  I  don't  want  to  go  through 
the  thing  in  comprehensive  detail,  but  we 
were  surprised  at  a  number  of  the  statements 
that  the  Premier  had.  Like  everyone  else, 
the  Premier  has  linked  the  economy  and  the 
national  unity  issues;  which  is  fair  enough, 
we  have  been  doing  that  ourselves. 

We  have  questions,  which  perhaps 
shouldn't  be  raised  at  this  point,  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  government  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  continuation  of  a  strong  economy. 
We  were  surprised,  however,  at  the  rather 
astounding  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier  suggesting  that  the  private  sector 
should  be  willing  to  relocate  industries  in 
the  Maritimes  at  a  lower  rate  of  return  as 
part  of  its  sense  of  corporate  responsibility. 
I  am  surprised  at  that  because  every  time 
we  have  suggested  there  is  a  corporate 
responsibility  to  ensuring  a  more  balanced 
pattern  of  development  and  growth,  just 
within  our  own  province  let  alone  within 
the  Maritimes  or  other  poorer  regions  of 
Canada,  we  have  been  told  by  the  Premier 
and  the  government  that  that  does  not 
coincide  with  their  understanding  of  how 
the  enterprise  system  happens  to  work. 

The  Premier  might  want  to  comment  on 
that  particular  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope  you  are  making 
a  list  of  all  the  things  you  want  me  to 
comment  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  hope  you  are  too.  You  are 
the  fellow  who  is  going  to  have  to  reply. 
I'll  do  a  reprise  very  quickly  when  we  get 
to  that  point. 

I  was  interested  and  supportive  when  the 
Premier  called  for  the  recognition  of  two 
official  languages  along  with  entrenchment  of 
languages  of  education  guarantees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  comments  he  made  in  Novem- 
ber before  the  task  force  on  national  unity 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  rather  strongly  at 
odds  with  his  brusque  and  difficult  refusal  to 
make  French  an  official  language  in  this 
province,  something  which  in  our  opinion 
has  done  untold  damage  in  terms  of  the  way 
in  which  Ontario's  contribution  is  perceived 
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in  the  whole  question  of  national  unity 
within  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  don't  you  just  restate 
you  are  going  to  make  French  an  official 
language  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  said  it  before  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  saying  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  where  there  is  some 
difference. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  there  was  some  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Is  there  some  confusion 
about  it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Given  the  fact  that  the  Throne 
Speech  has  now  promised  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  providing  services  in  French  in  almost 
every  major  area,  given  the  fact  that  the  On- 
tario government  has  now  committed  itself 
to  taking  federal  money,  which  it  has  pre- 
viously refused,  in  order  to  translate  the 
statutes,  and  given  all  the  steps  that  are  be- 
ing taken  by  the  government;  in  our  opinion 
what  is  left  now  is  a  step  which  has  got 
enormous  symbolic  importance,  both  within 
this  province  in  relation  to  franco-Ontarians 
and  within  the  country  in  relation  to  how 
French-Canadians  in  Quebec  perceive  our 
commitment  and  our  willingness  to  make  this 
a  country  in  which  they  can  continue  to  live. 

That  is  why  the  practical  implications  of 
making  French  an  official  language  are  not 
great.  The  cost  of  such  a  program  are 
minuscule.  We  feel  that  the  government's 
resistance  and  its  reluctance  to  move  at  this 
time  are  having  very  damaging  effects.  We 
feel  that  it  is  an  irrational  kind  of  position, 
possibly  taken  for  reasons  of  the  political  base 
to  which  the  Premier  feels  he  ought  to  re- 
spond. That  is  a  short-sighted  point  of  view. 
In  the  process,  by  failing  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  this  province,  we  fail  to  exercise 
leadership  within  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  the  Premier 
could  say  more  specifically  what  he  meant 
when  he  referred  to  the  possibility  of  added 
flexibility  in  constitutional  arrangements.  He 
said:  "One  obvious  idea  for  added  flexibility 
is  different  arrangements  for  various  provinces 
within  Confederation."  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  means  that  the  Premier  is  advocating 
some  kind  of  special  status,  or  what  kind  of 
arrangement,  technical  devices  and  constitu- 
tional devices  he  sees  being  used.  Does  that 
means  that  he  therefore  sees  that  within  the 
context  of  Confederation  there  can  be  quite 
a  different  constitutional  arrangement  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  as  compared  with  the 
other  provinces? 

I  would  appreciate  it  as  well  if  the  Premier 
could  comment  briefly  on  the  way  in  which 


Ontario,  in  the  person  of  Premier  Davis,  re- 
sponded to  the  initiatives  about  languages  of 
education  that  were  taken  at  the  Premiers' 
conference  in  Montreal  shortly  before  the  first 
ministers'  conference.  It  was  our  impression 
—an  impression  which  many  of  the  people  in 
the  media  had  as  well— that  we  were  asleep 
at  the  switch  when  it  came  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  Ontario  or  other  English-speaking 
residents  of  Canada  who  wished  to  transfer 
with  their  families  into  Quebec.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  at  the  first  minis- 
ters' conference  was  left  to  the  interpretation 
of  each  province  there  is  a  real  risk,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  essential  right  of  people  now 
resident  within  Canada  to  be  treated  the 
same  in  terms  of  languages  of  instruction  for 
their  kids  in  Quebec  as  they  would  be  treated 
in  other  provinces  was  lost.  That  frankly  is  a 
grave  concern  on  which  the  Premier  might 
want  to  reply. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  that  we  understand, 
as  far  as  Quebec  and  the  future  of  this 
country  is  concerned,  that  the  sense  of 
security  that  we  have  about  our  position  in 
Confederation  in  Ontario  is  not  yet  shared 
within  the  province  of  Quebec.  While  it  may 
seem  to  the  Premier  or  to  me  that  French 
language  and  French  culture  are  funda- 
mentally entrenched  in  that  province,  that 
is  not  yet  the  position  that  is  felt  within  that 
province.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  both 
Liberal  and  Parti  Quebecois  governments,  as 
well  as  the  Union  Nationale,  have  all  adopted 
positions  on  language  policies  which  are 
rather  difficult  to  be  accepted  in  Ontario  or 
other  English-speaking  provinces  of  Canada. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  accept  in  this 
province— and  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  for  the  continuation  of  a  country— 
that  in  the  same  way  that  this  province  has  a 
majority  language  which  is  English,  so  in 
Quebec  the  majority  language  is  and  will  be 
French.  Therefore  we  should  not  be  going 
around  trying  to  pretend  that  that  should  be 
otherwise  or  that  Quebec  will  somehow  be 
different  and  will  maintain  a  situation  or  a 
status  quo  created  at  a  time  of  anglophone 
economic  dominance  when  they  are  trying  to 
change  things. 

If  we  accept  that,  then  it  seems  that  an 
awful  lot  of  the  other  things  that  need  to  be 
sorted  out  at  the  constitutional  level  can  be- 
gin. We  have  to  begin,  though,  in  under- 
standing the  passion,  in  understanding  the 
nationalist  feelings  which  are  very  strong 
within  Quebec,  in  being  prepared  to  under- 
stand that  as  we  continue  as  a  nation  it 
will  be  different  than  before  and  not  exactly 
the  same. 
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I  believe  that  just  as  it  is  important  for  us 
to  have  a  legislative  committee  which  is 
reaching  out  and  making  contact  with  people 
and  with  legislators  in  Quebec,  so  it  is  impor- 
tant, and  we  should  be  talcing  initiatives  here 
in  this  province,  in  order  to  ensure  that  by 
every  means  possible— whether  it  is  trade 
unionists,  whether  it  is  business  people, 
whether  it  is  civil  servants,  whether  it  is 
Kiwanis  clubs  and  Le  Club  Richelieu,  whether 
it  is  Girl  Guides  and  the  Mouvement  Scoute 
du  Canada;  at  every  level  possible  we  should 
be  encouraging  as  many  as  possible  contacts 
between  people  in  this  province  and  people 
in  our  great  sister  province  in  Quebec. 

That  is  something  to  which  we  should  be 
prepared  to  devote  legislative  energy,  funds— 
Wintario  money  possibly— whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  many  more  of  our  people 
can  breach  the  two  solitudes  of  our  country, 
can  come  into  personal  contact  with  what  is 
happening  in  Quebec,  can  develop  a  sympathy 
and  understanding  for  what  is  happening 
there,  a  generosity  and  an  openness  to  what 
is  happening  there,  which  is  not  always  seen 
to  be  existing  in  some  of  the  statements  and 
declarations  of  the  Premier  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tell  me  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tell  me  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  suggest  and  I  have 
already  suggested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no;  tell  me  where 
statements  I  have  made  have  not  been  gener- 
ous or  what-have-you  in  terms  of  that  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  already  stated,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  you  haven't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  when  the  Premier  went 
before  the  task  force  on  national  unity- 
Mr.  McClellan:  The  Premier  wasn't  listen- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  in  fact  the  Premier  blew 
it.  That  was  a  failure,  not  just  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  but  on  behalf  of  us  all.  The 
fact  that  apart  from  the  carnival  the  Premier 
has  hardly  set  foot  in  Quebec  since  the  last 
election,  that  he  has  not  followed  up  the 
initiatives  which  he  seemed  to  be  prepared 
to  take  in  the  last  election,  is  a  failure  for 
which  we  all  suffer.  The  fact  that  we  now 
sense  that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  relation  to 
our  contacts  with  Quebec,  and  that  Quebec 
in  turn  senses  that  there  is  a  vacuum,  is  some- 
thing from  which  we  all  suffer.  The  most 
news  coverage  that  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince has  had  in  the  province  of  Quebec  has 


been  where  he  and  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  have  voyaged  to  Quebec  in 
order  to  try  and  defend  positions  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  indefensible  or  are  very 
difficult  to  defend. 

Clearly,  we  are  losing  ground  rather  than 
gaining  ground  in  terms  of  the  positions  we 
should  be  taking  and  in  terms  of  reassuring 
Quebeckers  that  they  can  and  should  and  will 
find  a  place  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  and 
that  they  don't  have  to  go  the  separatist 
route  in  order  to  achieve  their  own  epanouisse- 
ment,  their  own  self-development  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  achieve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  the  construc- 
tion workers? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  the  construc- 
tion workers? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  is  not  speaking 
distinctly  and  I  wish  he  would  repeat  his 
comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  about  the  construc- 
tion workers  in  the  Ottawa  area? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Fine.  The  Premier  has  asked 
about  construction  workers.  My  answer  about 
construction  workers  would  be  very  much  the 
same  as  the  answer  I  have  just  given  with 
regard  to  Ontario  families  who  for  various 
reasons  wish  to  live  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  perhaps  because  of  being  transferred 
to  Sherbrooke  or  to  Montreal.  I  don't  think 
it  is  right— and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  for 
us  to  say  so— to  take  a  grade  six  child  whose 
parent  is  being  transferred  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  the  province  of  Quebec  and  say  that 
that  kid  has  got  to  transfer  into  a  French- 
speaking  school  system. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  are  skirting  the 
issue. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I  am  stating  it  quite 
directly. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  you  are  not.  You 
are  talking  about  one  aspect. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  right  is  not  guaranteed 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
rights  guarantee  which  was  secured  at  the 
Premiers'  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Michael,  you  are  trying  to 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Ontario  did  not  speak  up  to 
that  issue,  it  let  that  issue  drop. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Michael,  your  am- 
bivalence is  showing. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Your  contradiction  is  show- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  part  of  the  body  is 
that? 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  His  two  faces. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction workers,  this  has  been  a  question 
or  a  problem  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Legislature  and  I  have  no  compunctions  in 
talking  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  peaceful 
approach,  the  kind  of  quiet  diplomacy  or 
quiet  negotiation  which  Ontario  has  carried 
out  through  Fern  Guindon,  through  various 
Ministers  of  Labour  up  to  the  present  one, 
the  Hon.  B.  Stephenson,  has  failed.  It  has 
failed  utterly.  The  screws  have  been  tightened 
progressively  to  the  point  where  today  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  Ontario-based  con- 
struction worker  to  work  in  Quebec;  and 
effective  July  1  it  will  be  impossible  for  all 
but  a  very  few. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  an  Ontario  worker 
happens  to  have  the  necessary  hours  to  work 
in  Quebec  but  then  gets  a  job  in  Ontario  for 
a  year,  he  will  not  then  be  able  to  go  back 
into  that  province. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Meanwhile,  they  are  coming 
over  here  by  the  hundreds. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Thousands. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  we  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That's  right,  as  long  as  we  can 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  welcome  them  on  this 
side  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  As  long  as  we  can  do  the 
same,  that's  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  have  always  been  wel- 
come. My  city  of  Ottawa  would  not  look  the 
way  it  does— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Are  we  going  to  close 
the  borders?  That's  what  you  are  suggesting? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  happening  right  now 
is  that  Quebec  is  closing  the  border  and  we 
have  to  decide  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  apply  political 
pressure  to  Quebec  to  the  point  where  they 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  accommodation  or 
whether  we  just  simply  sit  tight  while  the 
Quebec  government  takes  action  to  balkanize 
the  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where  was  this  generous 
spirit  five  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  asked  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where  was  this  generous 
spirit  you  were  showing  five  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  believe  the  province  of  On- 
tario has  demonstrated  a  generous  spirit  in 
ignoring   completely   the    continued    and   in- 


creasing escalation  of  restrictions  on  Ontario 
construction  workers  over  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  How  can  you  do  that 
with  the  one  hand  and  not  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  believe  that  to  be 
generous  means  that  you  simply  sit  back  as 
patsies;  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  what  has 
been  happening. 

[4:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  haven't,  we  haven't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  why  I  believe,  on  that 
particular  issue,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
move.  I  think  that  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  made  its  position  clear  in  relation  to 
what's  happening  in  Quebec  and  in  relation 
to  what  we  believe  should  happen  in  this 
country  on  sufficient  occasions  that  where  our 
people  are  suffering  directly  in  that  particular 
way  we  can  be  entitled  to  speak  up  on 
their  behalf. 

Those  are  the  comments  that  I  wanted  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Premier  wants 
me  to  run  through  the  comments  briefly,  I 
will  just  simply  summarize.  I  raised  some 
concerns  about  minority  government  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  government  in 
future  will  be  prepared  to  respect  the  mi- 
nority situation  to  which  it's  been  confirmed 
in  the  1977  election. 

I  raised  the  matter  of  resources  for  the 
opposition  parties.  I  raised  the  matter  of 
freedom  of  information  and  our  concern, 
particularly  after  the  evidence,  if  I  can  use 
the  words,  of  the  "doctoring"  of  documents 
by  the  Health  ministry  in  relation  to  some 
material  that  came  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Be  careful  of  your  lan- 
guage; be  tolerant. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  a  parliamentary  word, 
and  an  appropriate  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  a  medical  word. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  raised  a  number  of  questions 
related  to  national  unity  and  to  all  of  those 
I'd  appreciate  some  response  from  the  Pre- 
mier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  try 
and  respond,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  more 
limited  sense  than  the  questions  that  were 
raised. 

Firstly,  my  response  to  minority  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  some  days  it 
works  better  than  others. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  You  mean  today  it  is  not 
working  very  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  that's  a 
facetious  observation. 
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An  hon.  member:  Let's  hope  it  works  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  hope  tomorrow  is  a  good 
day. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  be  too  eager. 

I  find  certain  contradictions  in  the  hon. 
member's  observations.  I've  been  in  govern- 
ment for  a  fairly  limited  period  of  time, 
admittedly. 

Mr.  Epp:  Too  many  years. 

Mr.   McClellan:   It  seems   like  forever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  For  you  people,  hope- 
fully, it  will  seem  like  that— forever,  that's 
right. 

But  I  do  see  one  or  two  contradictions. 
The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
talking  about  certain  inflexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  I  don't  say  that  hasn't 
some  validity  on  occasion,  but  I  suggest  that 
all  parties  in  the  House  are  somewhat  in- 
volved in  that  process.  It's  also  fair  to  state 
that  perhaps— and  I  only  say  perhaps— there 
is  the  likelihood  on  some  issues  that  the  gov- 
ernment gets  both  sides  of  the  issue  to  a 
greater  extent  than  some  members  opposite. 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency,  when  people 
are  opposed  to  something,  for  them  to  come 
forward  and  express  their  views  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition-this  is  the  traditional 
route— and  there  is  a  tendency  on  occasion 
for  those  who  are  in  support  not  to  make 
their  views  known.  One  has  to  be  careful 
in  assessing  whether  or  not  you  represent, 
in  fact,  a  consensus  from  the  people  of  this 
province.  One  has  to  be  fairly  careful. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  that  come  to 
mind  where  this,  perhaps,  was  not  factually 
the  case.  I'm  leaving  the  current  issue  out 
of  it  for  the  moment,  but  there  are  other 
examples.  This  is  where  minority  government 
requires  the  reasonableness   on   all  sides. 

There's  always  the  traditional  or  some- 
times ritualistic  need  to  introduce  motions 
of  no-confidence  because  they're  always  in- 
troduced after  the  Throne  Speech  or  the 
budget;  this  I  understand.  I  also  sense  there's 
a  tendency  that  things  do  escalate;  we're  all 
politicians.  There's  a  tendency  to  sort  of  say, 
"If  party  leader  so-and-so"— or  committee 
chairman  or  what  have  you— "takes  this 
position,  in  order  to  protect  our  credibility" 
-credibility  is  a  word  that  is  introduced  into 
the  discussion  quite  often— "we  have  to  go 
that  far   or  one  step  further." 

We  all  live  in  this  very  limited  environ- 
ment and  my  guess  is  that  the  public,  gener- 
ally, doesn't  understand  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  on.  I'm  not  in  any  way  belittling 


either  the  press  or  the  public,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  as  close  to  it  as  we  are,  nor 
do  they  understand  the  process. 

It's  a  competitive  situation.  Politics  has 
always  been  competitive.  It  will  remain  that 
way.  There's  a  tendency  that  when  we  get 
here  in  the  House— I  could  sense  it  on  one 
or  two  occasions  in  fairly  recent  days— some- 
times attitudes  develop  which  may  not  really 
reflect  what  is  going  on  in  the  real  world 
and  that  is  one  of  the  problems. 

I  would  say— and  listen,  none  of  us  are 
immune  from  this— I  would  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  he  has  less 
immunity  than  some  others  from  this  sort  of 
thing  happening.  I  don't  say  that  critically. 
We  all  learn;  I'm  still  learning  and,  with 
respect,  he  still  has  a  little  bit  to  learn. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  little? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  said  this  publicly 
and  I  restate  it:  I  am  committed  to  making 
minority  government  work.  But  I  have  to 
make  this  very  clear,  we  still  have  the 
responsibility,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  governing.  You  have  always  assured 
me  that  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  pay 
increases  or  more  allocations  for  research  for 
members  of  our  parties,  you  are  there,  ready 
to  come  up  on  a  platform  and  join  me  in 
any  criticism.  I  appreciate  the  offer  but  I 
am  also  a  realist.  I  know  that  whatever  gov- 
ernment does,  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
generally,  whether  it  receives  the  support  of 
the  members  opposite  or  not,  it  is  by  and 
large  a  government  policy. 

I  am  not  being  critical  because  I  was  on 
select  committees  and  I  know  what  goes  on, 
but  I  tell  you— this  may  come  as  a  great 
surprise  to  you— I  have  had  more  reaction 
to  some  select  committee  activities  than  I 
have  to  other  events  in  recent  days,  and  we 
didn't  escape  some  of  the  blame. 

I  wasn't  on  the  select  committee,  I  wasn't 
a  chairman  of  the  committee;  but  they  didn't 
differentiate  between  whether  it  was  govern- 
ment or  non-partisan  or  all-party  or  who 
was  chairman,  the  onus  was  on  the  govern- 
ment. That's  something  we  live  with;  it's 
something  that  we  understand  and  that  is 
part  of  the  responsibility. 

I  have  lived  with  the  members  opposite 
—some  of  them  for  some  years— and  there's 
no  way  that  a  member  opposite,  even  though 
he  believes  something  that  government  has 
done  is  good  and  is  right,  if  it  is  going  to 
have  a  political  impact  on  his  constituents 
is  going  to  go  home  and  say:  "Yes,  I  totally 
defend  what  the  government  has  done." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  not  true. 

Interjections. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  read  your 
column. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Listen,  on  Saturday,  I  just 
commended  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices  (Mr.   Drea)   publicly  in  Milton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes  you  did,  but  I  have 
read  some  of  your  other  columns  where  you 
have  not  commended  the  government  know- 
ing in  your  heart  that  what  we  were  doing 
was  right. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  He  didn't  say  all  of  them; 
once  in  a  while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no;  I  am  just  saying 
it's  a  very  human  instinct. 

An  hon.  member:  You  win  some  and  you 
lose  some. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Once  in  a  while  you  do 
something  right  and  we  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  can  all  learn  some- 
thing from  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  You  mean  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  read  your  columns 
probably  more  carefully  than  anyone  else.  I 
tell  you  when  government  is  doing  a  good 
thing  members  opposite  would  almost  think 
their  colleague  was  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  often  would. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  totally  objective. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mind  you,  when  he  doesn't 
think  we  are  doing  something  right  one  can't 
say  that  about  him. 

But  that  is  a  fact  of  life  in  minority  gov- 
ernment. Sure  there  has  to  be  a  greater  degree 
of  reasonableness,  but  that  applies  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  say  there  is  this 
tendency,  particularly  because  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  represents  a  very  different 
philosophical  point  of  view  from  the  govern- 
ing party.  This  is  not  so  true  of  our  friends 
who  are  the  official  opposition.  There  the 
differentiation  in  philosophical  terms  is  some- 
times harder  to  distinguish.  It  gets  down  to 
personalities  and  practical  application  of 
policies.  I  have  said  that  publicly  before,  so 
I  am  not  saying  anything  new. 

But  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  repre- 
sents a  point  of  view  that  you  think  is  essen- 
tial, because  your  party  has  passed  it  at  some 
policy  conference  and  so  you  are  married  to 
it,  you  can't  vary  from  it  here  in  the  House. 
But  then  you  expect  us  to  be  flexible,  and  I 
am  saying  that  flexibility  has  to  go  both  ways. 
While  we  don't  represent  the  majority  of  die 
people  in  the  province  in  this  House,  we 
represent  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the 
population- 
Mr.  McClellan:  A  larger  percentage. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —than  your  party  does. 


Mr.   Cassidy:    Somewhat  larger. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  substantially 
larger.  We  can  play  with  words,  but  the 
fact  is  we  do.  So  you  people  have  to  show 
a  greater  measure  of  understanding  as  to  the 
problems  of  administering  a  government. 
That's  not  always  perceived  by  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House. 

You  have  said  to  me  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, we'll  share  all  the  difficult  things  with 
you.  Well  you  might,  but  I  am  not  holding  my 
breath;  and  I  know  that  in  terms  of  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  administering  any- 
thing that  the  onus  is  on  us. 

As  an  example,  at  some  point  in  time, 
hopefully  Madam  Minister,  we  will  get 
around  to  some  discussion  of  Bill  70— perhaps. 
I  just  point  out  to  the  members  opposite  that 
they  have  been  reflecting  a  point  of  view 
that  has  been  brought  to  their  attention  by 
certain  groups,  this  I  understand;  but  what 
we  represent  are  the  points  of  view  brought 
by  both  our  public  service,  in  whom  I  have 
confidence,  and  by  groups  on  both  sides  of 
these  issues. 

Ultimately  when  that  bill  is  passed,  what- 
ever form  it  takes,  the  members  opposite  can 
rest  assured  that  it  will  be  the  minister,  the 
ministry,  and  the  government  who  will  have 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  its  admin- 
istration; and  if  there  are  problems  with  it, 
the  minister  isn't  going  to  be  looking  around 
for  any  of  the  members  opposite  to  leap  to 
her  defence.  That's  a  reality  we  all  face. 

When  the  members  opposite  talk  to  me 
about  how  minority  government  is  working, 
I  honesty  believe  it  is  working  relatively  well. 
Sure,  there  are  exceptions.  There  may  be 
one  at  the  moment.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  to 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party:  They  always 
talk  to  us  about  exercising  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility.  It's  a  two-way  street.  I  don't  say 
that  in  any  partisan  sense  whatsoever.  It's 
something  that  has  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  report  your  comments 
objectively   in  my   next  column. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  This  is  a  prelude  to  the 
announcement  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  may  not  even  find 
any  announcement.  What  announcement? 

You  may  also  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  argu- 
ing one  day  for  a  select  committee  or  stand- 
ing committee  and  the  next  day  is  suggesting 
to  me  that  that  is  not  part  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system.  I  think  he's  being  critical  of 
the  committee  headed  by  the  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  that 
was  a  proper  procedure. 
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I'm  concerned  about  this.  I  make  no  bones 
about  it.  I  am  concerned  about  our  system 
altering  somewhat  to  reflect  more  of  a  con- 
gressional system  of  government  than  a  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government.  I  think  that's 
something  we  all  should  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious about.  There  is  a  tendency  to  say  let's 
set  up  this  committee  to  do  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing.  At  some  point  in  time  we  have 
to  get  back  to  the  reality  that  we  have  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government.  I  am 
prejudiced.    I   think  it  happens   to  be— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It's  nice  to  hear  you  say  that. 
After  all  the  orders-  in  council,  it's  nice  to 
hear  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton  North— is  that  it?  I  used  to 
know- 
Mr.  Ruston:  Halton-Burlington. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Halton-Burlington;  what- 
ever. I  know  the  geography. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  don't  worry  that  you  don't 
get  the  name  correct.  It  means  my  riding  is 
safe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  were  plotting  that  the 
other  day.  I  wouldn't  count  on  that  for  sure 
at  all. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Colour  it  red. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  talked  about  Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Brampton?  Great  riding. 
Great  community.  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
minority  situation,  we  have  to  be  careful  in 
terms  of  the  committee  function  to  remember 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  House  and 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  governing 
party  to  govern.  One  thing  the  public  doesn't 
need  is  a  lot  of  instability,  a  lot  of  indecisive- 
ness;  and  minority  governments  can  sometimes 
lead  to  that  sort  of  situation  developing. 
That's  not  what  the  public  wants  or  needs  at 
this  moment. 

I'm  interested  to  see  what  position  the 
opposition  parties  will  be  taking  in  terms  of 
the  potential  of  property  tax  reform.  I  can 
look  across  the  House— perhaps  more  so  to 
the  official  opposition,  although  I'm  not  so 
sure— where  there  are  members  opposite 
whose  municipalities  are  saying,  "We've  got 
to  have  property  tax  reform  tomorrow."  I'm 
looking  at  two  in  the  back  row.  I'm  looking 
at  one  in  the  second  row.  And  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  Epp:  We've  been  waiting  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  have  been  waiting  since 
1971. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  go  back  in  history. 
The  Liberals  make  a  big  thing  about  regional 
government  today,  but  it  was  that  party,  the 


official  opposition,  that  was  promoting  re- 
gional government  and  county  school  boards 
in  this  province  before  it  ever  became  a  policy 
of  our  party. 

Mr.  Epp:  Actually,  Leslie  Frost  spoke  about 
property  tax  reform  in  1946. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  he  did.  I'm  just- 
Mr.   Gaunt:    Vern  Singer  was  just  talking 

about  regional  government  in  Toronto. 
Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I   see.    I   see.   You   can 

apologize  for  him  all  you  want. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  weasel  out 

of  it  that  way,  Murray. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  an  area  that's  going  to 
require  some  discussion  here.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  there  is  a  little  bit 
of  one-upmanship  or  what  have  you— 

Mr.  Sweeney:  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
we  are  going  to  buy  your  version. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say  to  the 
hon.  member  who  has  made  a  comment,  that 
it  isn't  my  version. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You've  been  living  with  it 
for  seven  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'll  tell  the  hon.  member, 
if  he  has  a  great  new  idea,  he  will  be  the 
umpteenth  person  who  has  thought  of  the 
great  new  idea  but,  when  it  all  comes  out  in 
the  wash,  it  gets  down  to  something  pretty 
basic.  That  hasn't  altered  that  much,  in  my 
limited  experience. 

[5:00] 

I'll  deal  with  one  or  two  other  issues  the 
hon.  member  raised.  Now  that  we've  settled 
how  minority  government  functions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  further  allocations 
of  resources  in  term  of  research  and  so  on.  I 
have  never  been  one  to  limit  the  abilities  of 
the  opposition  in  terms  of  their  capacity  to 
do  their  job.  I  haven't  noticed  any  great 
limitation.  We  have  to  be  realistic  as  regards 
the  resources  that  are  available.  We  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  cries  to  restrain,  and  on  the 
other  hand  suggestions  to  spend  more  on  this 
or  that  program. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  mentioned  this  to  me.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it,  I  don't  have  a  closed  mind  on  the 
subject,  but  I  have  not  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject  in  terms  of  saying,  "Yes,  we  will  do 
this  tomorrow."  I  can't  tell  him  any  more 
than  that  at  this  precise  moment. 

In  terms  of  physical  accommodation,  I 
answered  this  in  reply  to  a  question  from  one 
of  the  members  opposite.  The  Speaker  has 
written  to  me.  I  have  no  territorial  impera- 
tives as  part  of  my  makeup,  I  want  to  see  the 
right  thing  done. 
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One  thing  I  can  say  is  it  would  be  some- 
what ludicrous  for  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince to  be  somewhere  other  than  in  the  main 
legislative  building,  and  it's  not  because  there 
aren't  other  offices  that  are  perhaps  just  as 
pleasant.  As  for  whether  the  Speaker  should 
have  total  control  or  what  area  he  should 
have  control  of,  and  on  the  whole  question 
of  members'  accommodation,  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  get  a  response  to  the  Speaker 
to  sort  some  of  this  out.  How  we  will  sort 
it  out,  I  can't  answer  that.  It  is  something 
that  all  of  us  have  to  play  a  part  in,  but  I 
am  sure  we  will  find  some  reasonable  sort 
of  solution. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  national 
unity,  I  have  mentioned  this.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  upset  because  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  doesn't  think  I  speak  with 
enough  emotion  or  passion  and  so  on.  I 
guess  people  have  different  ways  of  con- 
veying their  point  of  view.  I  can  only  tell 
him  of  the  response  I  have  received  in  a 
very  personal  way  from  a  number  of  sources. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  response  to  the  way 
it  was  presented.  I  don't  pretend  to  go  be- 
fore people  I  know  relatively  well  to  put 
on  a  sort  of  show  for  the  TV  or  what  have 
you.  I  went  to  the  Pepin-Robarts  task  force 
to  tell  them  in  a  very  personal  way  some 
of  the  views  I  feel  are  important.  As  far  as 
content  is  concerned— and  I  will  discuss 
nothing  about  delivery  as  I  don't  pretend  to 
compete  with  the  new  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  his  emotionalism,  his 
sincerity,  his  rhetoric,  et  cetera— I  like  to 
think  the  content  I  use  on  occasion  is  rele- 
vant. 

I  think,  the  content  of  that  document,  was 
probably  as  significant  as  any  document  the 
task  force  has  received.  That's  a  point  of 
view  held  by  a  number  of  people. 

He  makes  fun  of  the  fact  that  I  go  to  the 
Carnaval.  I  don't  make  any  bones  about  it; 
I  happen  to  enjoy  it.  To  me,  it's  a  very 
informal  sort  of  way  of  getting  to  know  a 
larger  number  of  people.  While  I  haven't 
been  to  Quebec  that  often,  I  have  been 
there  a  little  more  often  than  some  of  the 
public  pronouncements  have  said.  If  the 
hon.  member  is  suggesting  that  I  have  or 
this  party  has  or  the  government  has,  any 
lesser  sort  of  commitment  to  the  future  of 
this  country— and  I  don't  think  he  is  suggest- 
ing that  really.  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
what  he  said,  and  with  one  exception,  after 
I  heard  all  the  criticism,  I  didn't  hear  any- 
thing really  substantial  in  what  he  would 
suggest  might  be  done. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  was  one  suggestion 
which  you  ignored. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  say  that  critically, 
but  I  really  didn't.  It's  fine  for  people  to  get 
up  and  say,  "You've  got  to  say  more,  you've 
got  to  talk  in  a  louder  voice."  I've  got  news 
for  you.  If  you  want  my  assessment,  rhetoric 
isn't  going  to  solve  the  problem.  It  may  be 
a  part  of  it,  but  I  think  what  will  solve  the 
problem  is  a  recognition  that  some  changes 
are  going  to  have  to  take  place.  While  there 
are  some  who  are  encouraged  at  the  moment 
because  of  the  polls  and  because  maybe  they 
sense  there  is  less  of  a  problem  today  than 
there  was  six  months  ago,  as  I  think  I  said 
in  a  public  statement  a  few  days  ago,  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  misled  by  that.  The 
problems  that  are  there  are  fundamental. 
We  as  a  province  are  prepared  to  play  our 
part  in  terms  of  the  change  that  is  still 
necessary. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
was  trying  to  get  me  to  say  I  believe  in 
special  status,  perhaps  for  Quebec.  1  am  very 
careful— he  will  learn  this  over  the  years— 
I  don't  back  myself  into  a  corner.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  painted  into  saying,  "Yes,  I 
believe  in  special  status"  or  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  special  status."  Half  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  occur  because  people  get  hung 
up  on  words  or  on  phrases.  If  we  really 
said  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  terms 
of  principle,  the  fact  is  our  constitution  does 
need  amendment. 

Without  getting  into  a  controversy,  be- 
cause you  know  it's  emotional,  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  special  status  or  isn't,  why 
raise  it?  You're  not  going  to  get  me  to  say, 
"Yes,  special  status  for  Quebec."  What  I 
will  say  is,  "Special  status  for  10  provinces 
of  Canada." 

In  other  words,  every  province  has  to 
have  an  equal  involvement.  There  has  to  be 
enough  flexibility  in  the  constitution  to  see 
that  these  differences  are  accommodated. 
You  can  smile,  but  that  happens  to  be  fac- 
tually what  should  be  done.  It  has  been,  I 
think,  partially  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  government  of  Canada  to  introduce  that 
measure  of  flexibility  that  has  led  to  some  of 
the  difficulty  we  are  presently  in. 

The  hon.  member  has  asked  me  what  I 
mean  by  "flexibility."  I  can't  define  these 
things  for  you  in  absolute  terms,  but  flex- 
ibility could  mean  the  position  taken  by 
some  of  the  Premiers,  perhaps  a  majority, 
at  the  Premiers'  conference  in  Alberta  a 
year  ago  last  fall,  where  we  agreed  with  the 
proposal  made  by  the  then-government  of 
Quebec  that  there  be  the  cultural  package— 
the  cultural  package  being  immigration,  cul- 
ture and  communications— where  if  a  prov- 
ince wanted  to  have  paramountcy,  say  in  the 
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field  of  immigration,  that  other  provinces 
could  opt  in  or  opt  out  in  terms  of  their 
decision. 

In  the  field  of  communications,  which  is 
very  important  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
they  wanted  to  have  a  greater  measure  of 
control.  Ontario  raised  no  objection  to  this, 
but  I  did  make  the  point  that  I  thought 
there  was  some  need  for  a  federal  presence 
because  if  you  haven't  got  some  form  of 
federal  communications  policy,  I  would  say 
to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
I  think  there  is  some  difficulty. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  culture. 
You  can  have  responsibility  in  terms  of  cul- 
ture provincially.  This  is  what  Quebec  wanted. 
Once  again,  Ontario  raised  no  objection.  I 
did  make  the  point,  and  I  think  it  is  still 
valid,  that  certainly  there  is  a  French  culture 
and  certainly  there  is  an  English  culture,  but 
I  happen  to  be  old  fashioned  enough  to  think 
there  is  something  called  a  Canadian  culture. 
I  think  you  have  to  have  a  federal  presence 
in  terms  of  a  discussion  of  that  issue,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  accommodate  the  de- 
sires of  some  provinces. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  understand 
that  when  I  talk  about  flexibility  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  massive  decentralization.  I  will  have 
no  part  of  any  constitutional  discussion  that 
totally  dismembers  the  government  of  Can- 
ada. They  have  a  role  to  play  and  it's  a  very 
important  role.  But  what  I  do  see  happening 
is  a  greater  recognition  of  the  capacity  of  the 
provinces  to  deal  in  federal-provincial 
relations. 

I'm  sure  you've  read  very  carefully  Dr. 
Macdonald's  report  and  you  have  noticed  the 
makeup  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm 
not  going  to  argue  today  for  the  House  of 
the  provinces  per  se,  but  really  what  it  is,  in 
certain  respects,  is  an  institutionalization  of 
the  federal-provincial  conference.  It's  an  in- 
triguing concept,  because  it  means  that  there 
is  provincial  involvement  on  an  ongoing  basis 
on  those  fundamental  issues  facing  Canadians. 

I  have  no  reservation  in  saying  that  I  think 
there  should  be  greater  provincial  involvement 
in  terms  of  federal  agencies.  It  doesn't  offend 
me  at  all  to  say  that  in  the  National  Energy 
Board  there  should  be  representation,  say 
from  the  province  of  Alberta.  It's  hard  for 
me  to  understand  a  federal  agency  dealing 
with  such  an  important  resource  as  energy  in 
terms  of  national  policy  if  there  isn't  some 
provincial  input  from  one  of  the  producing 
provinces.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 
that  as  a  principle.  I  would  say  the  same 
would  apply  to  the  CRTC;  and  you  can  name 
another   group   of  federal   agencies   where   I 


think  in  our  system,  in  our  Confederation, 
it  would  make  sense. 

I  digress,  I  was  only  going  to  take  two  or 
three  minutes.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  The  only  final 
thought  I  would  leave  with  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  is  that  I  am  not 
reluctant  to  have  a  debate,  I  am  not  reluc- 
tant at  all.  I  would  hope  that  in  any  discus- 
sion of  national  unity  in  this  House  it 
wouldn't  get  to  be  a  point  of  saying  the 
rhetoric  hasn't  been  long  enough  or  loud 
enough,  I  would  hope  there  would  be  some 
discussion  on  what  the  issues  are  and  what  in 
fact  should  be  happening. 

I  would  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  that  what  we're  really  look- 
ing for  are  constructive,  positive  suggestions, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  to  a  great  extent 
this  discussion  is  going  to  be  resolved  by  the 
people  of  Quebec.  Let's  not  minimize  that, 
let's  not  minimize  that  one  bit  as  we  assess 
it.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  debate,  but  I've 
gone  back  through  Hansard  and  I  would  say 
to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party- 
it's  a  very  important  issue  with  him;  I  not 
only  respect  it  I  appreciate  it— but  I  notice 
that  not  too  many  members  in  terms  of  the 
budget  debate  or  other  opportunities  to  sug- 
gest some  of  these  ideas  have  really  said  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  hasn't  been  any  bud- 
get debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  saying  that  cri- 
tically—well, I'm  going  back  a  year,  either  in 
the  Throne  debate  or  the  budget  debate.  I  just 
find  I  am  reluctant  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
select  committee,  particularly  if  the  select 
committee  will  be  travelling  to  other  prov- 
inces et  cetera.  You  know,  there  is  one  diffi- 
culty and  that  is  that  we  could  be  interpreted 
as  being  somewhat  presumptuous  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature  should  be  telling 
the  people  in  the  province  of  Quebec  what 
the  answers  are. 

I  think  one  has  to  be  careful.  I  have  been 
criticized  on  occasion  because  I  don't  speak 
loudly  enough  for  "English  Canada."  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  hasn't  become  a  bit  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  any  one  person  speaks 
for  "English  Canada."  In  fact  I  find  that 
phrase  somewhat  questionable  even  in  terms 
of  the  makeup  of  this  province. 

I  said  to  a  news  reporter  not  too  many 
days  ago  that  I  don't  think  it  is  a  question 
of  one  single  person  speaking  up;  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  translating  in  very  specific  terms  their 
desire  to  have  the  people  of  Quebec  remain 
within  Confederation.  That  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  parts  of  this  issue;  I  think  it  is 
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something  all  of  us  can  participate  in.  But  to 
have  a  select  committee  analysing  this  prob- 
lem and  that  problem,  I  honestly  don't  know 
if  that  would  be  that  beneficial. 

I  don't  have  as  closed  a  mind  as  you  think 
I  have  on  a  lot  of  these  issues.  I  just  have 
not  been  persuaded  that  it  would  add  a  posi- 
tive dimension  to  it.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  may  be  some  suggestions  coming 
forward  from  the  members  of  the  House.  I 
am  prepared  to  listen  to  them.  I  really  don't 
look  at  this  as  being  a  partisan  situation; 
it  shouldn't  be.  I  think  on  balance  that  it 
hasn't  been. 

That's  really  all  I  have  to  add.  Was  there 
any  specific  question  that  I  neglected  to 
answer  that  you  raised? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  ran  through  most  of  them 
I  think.  I  have  a  couple  of  comments  to 
make. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  report  your  comments 
very  objectively  in  my  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  didn't  know  you  read  my 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
simply  conclude  this  exchange? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  thought  you  said 
you  had  concluded  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  did  say  I  had  a  couple  of 
comments  to  make. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They  have  had  two  speakers 
in  a  row. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  will  be  a  switch. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't 
think  I  accused  the  Premier  of  having  a 
closed  mind.  I'll  bear  that  in  mind  for  future 
reference  but  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever 
accused  the  Premier  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
said  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  ever  accused  me  of  being  anything 
but  nuts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to 
say- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Surely  that  is  not  a  closed 
mind. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  an  excessively  open 
mind. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  say  to  the  Premier  that  I  did  make  three 
specific  recommendations  which  relate  partly 
to  what  we  can  do  here  and  partly  to  the 
tone  in  which  we  carry  out  our  future  de- 
liberations on  the  question  of  national  unity. 


One  is  that  area  of  acceptance.  You  cannot 
put  it  down  in  words.  You  can't  say,  "Bill 
Davis  has  to  say  it  exactly  in  this  language 
or  that  language."  But  what  fails  to  come 
through  is  a  real  sense  of  understanding 
or  acceptance  for  what  is  happening  in 
Quebec.  I  record  it;  the  Premier  may  wish 
to  reply  to  that. 

Second  and  third,  I  made  some  specific 
recommendations  about  contacts  between 
this  province  and  the  people  in  Quebec.  The 
Premier  may  wish  to  take  that  up.  If  the 
Premier  wants  to  talk  further  about  the  ques- 
tion of  French  as  an  official  language  in  this 
province— he  seemed  to  steer  around  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  my  position 
and  I  know  yours. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right,  we  know  each 
other's  position.  The  Premier  however  was 
accusing  me  of  not  making  any  specific 
recommendations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  apart  from  that 
one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Apart  from  that  one.  All  right. 
That  has  been  excepted.  I  just  want  to  say 
finally  that  whether  it's  a  debate  or  a  com- 
mittee or  both,  what  we  haven't  had  in  this 
Legislature  is  a  focus.  The  Premier  could 
have  got  up  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  said, 
"Well,  nobody  talked  about  the  budget  when 
they  got  up  to  debate  the  budget."  Which  is 
quite  true  because  we  talked  about  what 
was  happening  in  our  ridings,  or  a  particular 
situation,  or  those  kinds  of  things.  So  long 
as  the  budget  debate  is  a  kind  of  legislative 
wallpaper  that  goes  on  for  many  months  it 
often  does  not  have  a  focus. 

[5:15] 

The  one  function  a  select  committee  can 
have— and  I  know  from  having  been  on 
several— is  that  it  does  help  to  educate  the 
House  about  important  and  key  issues  and 
perhaps  an  educated  House  also  helps  to 
educate  the  public  at  large.  That  is  why  I 
think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between,  say, 
looking  into  a  question  of  cults  which  may 
create  problems— which  is  probably  a  matter 
of  either  internal  action  or  of  some  kind  of 
a  special  investigation  or  inquiry— and  a 
matter  which  is  of  such  urgent  and  central 
concern  to  the  future  of  the  country  as  the 
question  of  national  unity.  That  is  why  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  need  and  justification 
to  focus  on  the  issue  by  the  various  devices 
which  we  have  in  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  afternoon 
is  waxing  on  and  I  know  there  are  some 
other  speakers  who  would  like  to  make 
some  comments  about  the  Premier's  office. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  it's  waning. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It's  waning,  not 
waxing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  waxing  until  I  sat 
down. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  waited  an  hour  and  15 
minutes,  I  think,  for  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  to  conclude  his  remarks.  I  hope  I  can 
be  a  little  more  succinct. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  The 
Premier  spoke  for  half  an  hour  and  I  spoke 
for  slightly  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  provoked  him. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  began  to  wane  an 
hour  and  15  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  am  not  going  to  be  pro- 
vocative this  afternoon  but  until  this  sig- 
nificant moment  I  haven't  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Premier 
and  to  his  office.  He  was  complaining  this 
afternoon  that  with  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
parry  and  thrust  of  opposition  and  govern- 
ment and  so  on,  if  the  government  does 
something  good  the  opposition  can't  really  say 
it  is  good  because  they  would  appear  to 
show  some  sort  of  weakness.  So,  I  am  going 
to  go  on  record  as  thanking  the  Premier 
this  afternoon.  He  is  from  a  neighbouring 
riding  and  it  was  through  his  office  that  I 
got  into  politics  in  the  first  place. 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells)  I  wouldn't  even  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  about  the  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Are  they  to  blame? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  am  sure  the  Premier  re- 
members the  meeting  well,  that  took  place 
over  two  and  a  half  years  ago  in  his  office. 
There  was  kind  of  a  dirt  farmer  cum  actor 
who  is  trying  very  hard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  People  said  you  were  a 
Tory  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Norval 
school. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  People  have  said  all  sorts  of 
nasty  things  about  me. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  All  of  them  true. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  recall  the  time,  I  am 
sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  very  sympathetic 
to  dirt  farmers. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  were  sympathetic  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  sympathy  too. 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  long  an  audience  did 
you  get? 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  But  the  truth  was,  when  the 
whole  thing  washed  out,  it  didn't  do  any 
good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  Premier's  office,  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  bigger  is  better,  could 
not  see  fit  to  keep  a  small  three-room  school 
open  in  our  little  village  and  provide  the  kind 
of  education  the  parents  really  wanted  for 
those  children. 

Mr.   Bradley:   How   cruel  and  inhuman. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  But  I  have  to  tell  you  the 
corollary  to  that  story.  The  school  closed  and 
our  children  had  to  be  bused  away  from 
the  village— into  four  different  schools  as  a 
matter  of  fact— with  all  its  attendant  effects. 
But  when  the  school  board  finally  sold  that 
building  to  the  municipality  it  was  turned 
into  a  recreation  centre,  for  which  I  am 
quite  grateful.  But  in  order  to  sustain  it  one 
of  the  rooms  was  taken  over  and  is  used 
today  by  the  Montessori  schools.  So  while  the 
school  building  may  not  have  been  good 
enough  for  the  Halton  board  of  education, 
or  for  the  kind  of  educational  approach  that 
was  being  expressed  at  the  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Local  autonomy. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —it  was  good  enough  for 
Montessori.  They  are  doing  very  well  in  it 
and  they  enjoy  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Why  didn't  you  run  for 
the  school  board? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  But  we  miss  our  school,  Mr. 
Premier,  and— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  kept  you  from 
being  on  the  school  board? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Education  in  Ontario  has  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  it  and  a  lot  to  be  said 
against  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  an 
educational  debate  this  afternoon.  But  I 
thought  I  would  let  you  know  how  that  story 
came  out  in  the  end;  that  little  school  is 
still  being  used  as  an  educational  institution 
by  a  very  highly  regarded  educational 
system. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  How  long  was  that  meeting? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  remember  it  was  pungent 
with  the  smoke  of  Cuban  cigars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  had  only  two  that  day. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  know  one 
thing.  I  really  am  intrigued  by  statements  of 
government  policy.  In  my  two  and  a  half 
years  here  statements  have  been  expressed, 
accompanied  sometimes  with  great  publicity, 
press  releases,  and  so  on.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  happens  to  old  policies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  They  end  up  in  the 
Liberal  platform. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  Where  do  they  go  when  they 
die?  Is  it  the  job  of  the  Premier's  office  to 
co-ordinate  government  policy  or  to  bury  dead 
policy? 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  resurrect  it  44  years 
later  and  call  it  by  a  new  name. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  never  hear  an  announce- 
ment that  a  policy  has  been  abandoned.  All 
I  hear  are  these  grand  announcements. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  like  your  position  on 
things.   You  jump  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want 
to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  happens.  Around  1973, 
which  predates  my  time  in  the  House,  I 
understand  that  the  present  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  who 
was  then  Minister  of  the  Environment,  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  that  Ontario  was 
embarking  on  the  path  towards  resource 
recovery.  Resource  recovery  is  a  policy  that 
the  American  federal  government  has  an- 
nounced, to  its  credit  incidentally.  They  de- 
clared garbage  to  be  a  national  resource  and 
have  gone  ahead,  put  up  some  money  and 
gathered  together  some  expertise  in  order  to 
make  resource  recovery  a  reality  in  the 
United  States  by  1981. 

It  seems  we  started  out  on  that  path  in 
Ontario  in  1973  when  we  announced  we 
were  going  to  make  resource  recovery  a 
reality  somehow  in  Ontario.  I  don't  know  of 
one  resource  recovery  plant  in  a  municipality 
at  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  "watts 
from  waste"  program,  the  fuel-derived-from- 
refuse  thing,  and  the  $15-million  Rube  Gold- 
berg invention  you've  got  going  out  in 
Downsview  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  deal  is  getting  closer. 
It  is  awav  ahead  of  anything  they  are  doing 
south  of  the  border. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  because 
it's  very  hard  to  believe.  I  attended  a  re- 
source recovery  conference  in  October  or 
November  with  the  Environment  critic.  We 
were  quite  impressed  with  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  18  months  since  the  government 
had  taken  that  position  and  simply  decided 
to  make  it  a  reality.  They  had  taken  the 
initiative,  they  had  taken  a  position  of  leader- 
ship and  they  were  heading  down  that  road. 
The  reason  I  bring  this  up  is  that  in  my 
riding  particularly  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
great  controversy  at  the  present  time  over  the 
business  of  landfill  sites.  I  really  hate  the 
words  "landfill  sites."  It's  one  of  these— you 
might  as  well  call  it  what  it  is— dumps.  This 
isn't  just  a  town  dump.  This  is  a  consolidated 
dump.  This  is  a  big  dump. 


We  really  had  high  hopes  for  the  policy 
that  was  enunciated  by  the  then  Minister  of 
the  Environment  and  we  were  hoping  in  five 
years  something  like  that  just  might  become 
a  reality,  or  there  might  be  some  land  of  a 
mechanism  in  place  where  the  municipality 
could  get  hold  of  what  is  really  a  tough  prob- 
lem—I'm sure  you  concede  that— and  go  to 
work  and  do  something  constructive.  We  are 
desperate  in  Halton  right  now  to  get  into  re- 
source recovery.  We  have  to.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment's restrictions  and  the  kind  of  funding 
it  is  offering  really  preclude  the  region  from 
making  a  positive  decision  in  that  regard  be- 
cause it  dictates  the  technology. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Premier  to 
look  at  that  policy,  that  was  enunciated  ob- 
viously with  great  fanfare,  and  look  at  open- 
ing up  the  kind  of  funding  base  that  is  used 
for  resource  recovery  and  allowing  the  munic- 
ipalities to  choose  the  most  efficient  and  the 
best  system  for  their  particular  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  what  part  of  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
municipalities  at  the  present  time  can't  choose 
the  kind  of  system  that  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial in  their  instance.  Populations  vary— 
population  intensities— and  there's  all  that 
business  of  materials  handling  and  the  logistics 
of  taking  garbage  from  one  point  to  another. 

I'd  like  you  to  respond  to  the  business  of 
that  policy  and  where  it's  going.  Can  we  ex- 
pect something  tangible  shortly,  now,  yes- 
terday, that  is  going  to  allow  Halton  region 
to  get  into  resource  recovery  in  a  meaningful 
way? 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
you  is  that  here  is  a  government  policy  that 
appears  to  be  dead.  When  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  was  the  Minister 
of  Energy  he  was  asked  about  Hydro's  ex- 
port policy,  the  policy  of  exporting  electric 
power  to  utilities  outside  the  province  of 
Ontario.  He  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
at  that  time  that  there  was  no  policy  support- 
ing the  export  of  power,  nor  was  there  any 
policy  being  considered,  nor  was  there  any 
policy,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  would  ever 
be  considered  because  that  whole  concept 
had  been  abandoned. 

Yet  the  reality  of  the  new  concept  scenario 
with  the  downward  load  forecasts  that  have 
been  revised  and  presented  by  Ontario  Hydro, 
shows  a  decrease  in  consumption  of  3,000 
megawatts  below  the  originally  projected  level 
by  1986.  The  government,  in  response  to  that 
downward  forecast,  has  reduced  the  system 
by  1,100  megawatts  as  of  1986,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  reduction. 
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That's  based,  Mr.  Premier,  on  a  5.5  per 
cent  annual  decrease  in  consumption  and  you 
know,  or  I'm  sure  you  are  aware  or  you  can 
make  yourself  aware  of  the  fact,  that  last 
year  the  growth  of  the  electric  power  system 
in  Ontario  was  2.2  per  cent.  Since  then,  and 
up  until  this  week,  the  growth  of  the  de- 
mand on  the  power  system  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  one  per  cent  in  reality  and, 
on  a  temperature-corrected  basis— and  you 
know  the  average  temperature  in  the  last 
three  months  has  been  about  six  degrees  be- 
low normal— on  a  temperature-corrected  basis, 
the  growth  has  been  absolutely  zero. 

We  also  know,  if  we  look  at  Hydro's 
system,  that  it  is  overbuilt  now;  that  is 
the  reserve  margin  above  peak  is  something 
just  under  50  per  cent,  about  49  per  cent. 
With  all  those  factors  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, one  really  wonders  if  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  somehow,  surreptitiously  or 
quietly  reactivated  an  export  policy.  Detroit 
Edison  is  running  on  a  zero  reserve  and 
Niagara  Mohawk  is  running  on  a  very 
limited  kind  of  reserve,  and  so  on,  and  it 
seems  that  somebody,  probably  the  Treas- 
urer, has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  now 
is  a  good  time  to  get  into  the  export  business. 

I  would  like  some  clarification  of  that  kind 
of  policy,  because  I  see  the  role  of  the  Pre- 
mier's office  as  being  the  area  where  that 
policy  should  be  co-ordinated.  It  should  be 
focused  or  funneled,  if  you  like.  If  any 
policy  is  going  to  change,  it  should  change 
in  concert  with  at  least  the  knowledge  of 
the  Premier. 

There  is  perhaps  one  other  policy  I  should 
mention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  told  me  there  would 
only  be  two.  That's  okay,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  them. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  did,  didn't  I?  I'm  very  sorry 
but  my  arithmetic  is  bad. 

Hon.  Mb*.  Davis:  You  went  under  the  old 
system. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Shall  we  do  it  next- 
Mr.  Sweeney:  All  that  Norval  school  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We'll  do  it  in  metric. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  didn't  go  to  the 
Norval  school. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Yes,  I  did.  Proudly  did  I  go 
to  that  school. 

[5:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  went  to  Georgetown. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  didn't  go  to  Georgetown 
high  school  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where  did  you  go? 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  went  to  Milton,  the  heart 
of  the  riding  of  Halton-Burlington,  Mr.  Pre- 
mier; the  most  beautiful  riding  in  Ontario,  I 
might  add. 

I  want  to  just  ask  about  this  wonderful 
"buy-Canadian"  policy  that  was  taken  and 
presented  to  the  federal  government  and 
what's  happened  to  "buy  Canadian."  I  got  a 
call  today  from  the  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical fixtures  and  he  said:  "You  know,  the 
Construction  Safety  Association"— I  wish  the 
Minister  of  Labour  were  here;  it's  too  bad 
she  isn't— the  Construction  Safety  Association 
has  launched  a  program  at  the  present  time 
to  make  sure  all  power  tools  are  grounded. 
They  are  using  billboard  advertising  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  and  I  think  it's  a  wonderful 
idea  and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

"However,  in  the  visual  presentation,  it 
appears  that  the  little  gismo,  the  fixture  that 
is  used  as  the  grounding  mechanism—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  trying  to  follow  your 
hands. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Would  you  like  me  to  define 
"gismo"  for  you?  "—that's  used  as  the  ground- 
ing mechanism  is  actually  called  a  Hubbell 
valise  collector  and  it's  made  in  the  United 
States."  It's  a  funny  thing  that  in  my  riding, 
in  Georgetown,  about  three  miles  from  where 
I  live,  is  a  company  called  Smith  and  Stone 
Limited— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Smith  and  Stone,  they 
make  great  merchandise. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  make  excellent  mer- 
chandise, Mr.  Premier.  I  just  wish  you  would 
use  it  in  your  safety  campaigns  and  I  have 
been  assured  they  do  make  these  things. 
The  president  of  the  company  also  advised 
me  that  he  woirid  be  prepared  to  supply  one 
free  of  charge  if  you  would  simply  use  it 
in  the  campaign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to 
co-ordinate  policy  from  the  Premier's  office 
and  so  on,  this  kind  of  thing  should  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  If  you  are  going  to 
establish  a  policy  of  "buy  Canadian,"  for 
instance,  you  should  be  able  to  have  all  of 
the  ministries  aware  that  when  something 
is  done  it  at  least  involves  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. That's  not  too  much  to  ask,  I  am 
sure— and  I  am  sure  the  Premier  will  under- 
take  to   find  out  what  went  wrong  there. 

Those  are  the  three,  Mr.  Premier;  two  in 
metric  that  I   am  really  concerned  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  we  are  going  to  debate 
everybody's  estimates,  I  want  to  deal  with 
everybody  equally.  I  have  been  asked  three 
questions  that  may  or  may  not  come  within 
the  ambit  of  my  estimates  but  I  might  as 
well  answer  them  anyway. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  are  the  policy  co-or- 
dinator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  great  respect, 
the  Premier's  office  has  certain  functions. 
I  am  not  sure  that  policy  co-ordinator  really 
is  one  of  them,  but  however  I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  the  three  problems  you 
raised. 

Firstly,  resource  recovery:  Still  committed; 
moving  ahead;  we  will  accomplish  great 
things;  Peel  maybe  before  Halton.  Does  that 
satisfy  you?  I  know  you  have  a  local  prob- 
lem and  you  would  love  to  go  back  to  your 
constituents  and  say- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  It  might  have  in  1973,  but 
this  is  five  years  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —"Premier  commits  cer- 
tain funding  to  solve  Halton's  sanitary  land- 
fill problem."  That's  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Say  it  now! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  haven't  said  that. 

The  second  problem.  I  will  take  it  as  being 
the  second,  but  it  was  really— yes,  it  was  the 
second.  Get  me  one  of  those  gismos,  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  about  it,  all  in  favour  of 
the  buy-Canadian  policy. 

Now,  export  of  surplus  electricity.  This 
gets  to  be  a  shade  more  complicated,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  listened  to  the  observations  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  I  assume  the  member 
for  Halton-Burlington  being  the  Energy  critic 
probably  supports  it,  although  he  should 
check  with  his  colleague  from  Rainy  River 
who  doesn't.  I  think  you  will  find  he  doesn't. 
The  problem  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  don't  support  overbuilding 
to  get  into  the  export  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  there  will  not  be  some  excess 
capacity  for  a  period  of  time.  One  can  de- 
bate whether  the  safety  margin  should  be 
a  20  per  cent  figure.  Some  wi  1  argue  10; 
some  will  argue  15.  I  am  not  competent  to 
make  that  judgement;  I  say  with  respect 
neither  is  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington. 
There  may  be  an  excess  capacity  in  terms 
of  other  utilities  but  Ontario  Hydro's  record 
in  terms  of  blackouts,  brownouts,  whatever 
terminology  you  may  wish  to  use,  probably  is 
about  the  best  in  North  America,  partially 
because  they've  had  sufficient  reserve  capacity 
over  the  years.  There  is  no  question  that  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  a  capital  program  it  will 
have  an  effect,  but  so  would  the  cancellation 
of  the  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  development 
of  electrical  energy,  which  is  one  thing  this 
province   does   extremely   well   and   competi- 


tively, can  be  an  economic  plus.  There's  no 
question,  as  we  try  to  encourage  more  industry 
to  move  into  this  province,  that  one  of  the 
things  just  about  every  major  corporation  is 
looking  for  at  this  precise  moment  is  a  guar- 
anteed source  of  energy  supply.  There's  no 
question  that  the  province  of  Ontario,  com- 
pared with  any  competing  jurisdiction,  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  can 
give  that  guarantee  of  energy  supply  in  terms 
of  electricity  more  than  any  state  bordering 
us  or  even  any  southern  state.  It's  one  of  the 
great  plusses.  Not  to  further  develop  this,  I 
think,   would   be   a   tragedy. 

I'm  not  going  to  argue  for  a  moment  there 
will  not  be  a  period  of  time  when  perhaps 
there  will  be  excess  capacity.  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  changing  a  policy  for  the  export  of 
power.  We  have  always  exported  interruptible 
power.  In  the  United  States,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  some  others 
would  have  been  in  serious  trouble  this 
winter  if  we  hadn't  exported  power. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  left  or  I'd  have  a  little  fun  with  him 
about  how  we  helped  them  in  these  terms, 
because  this  is  how  neighbours  should  act, 
even  though  there  was  a  coal  strike  on. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  said  you  were  a  strike- 
breaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  just  saying  this  is 
something  I  think  we  should  do. 

I  think  it's  also  premature  to  be  saying 
what  the  load  forecast  will  be  two  years 
hence.  I  think  conservation  is  having  an  im- 
pact. I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  it. 
The  hon.  member  would  argue  there  should 
be  more  conservation.  I  would  argue  that  we 
should  have  the  ability  to  fully  exploit  our 
electrical  program  in  terms  of  economic 
growth.  There  are  also  jobs  involved.  There 
are  many  hundreds  of  jobs  in  terms  of  the 
actual   construction   of   the   physical   facility. 

I'm  not  putting  this  on  any  partisan  basis, 
but  the  Liberal  Party  on  occasion  has  been 
saying  to  us,  "Why  don't  you  stimulate?  Why 
don't  you  do  some  public  works?  Why  don't 
you  do  something  that  will  have  some  effect 
on  employment?" 

I  ask  them,  if  we're  going  to  do  it,  why 
not  do  it  in  capital  plant  which  we  know 
ultimately  is  going  to  prove  itself  economically 
to  be  viable?  We're  going  to  build  a  plant 
today,  in  today's  dollars,  for  less  than  we're 
going  to  build  it  five  years  from  now.  I  don't 
care  which  direction  the  economy  goes,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we're  going  to  get  it 
for  fewer  dollars.  I  know  about  the  cost  of 
money  et  cetera,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  not  a  bad  investment. 
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A  lot  of  the  discussion  at  the  first  min- 
isters' conference  related  to  investment  in 
energy.  There's  no  question  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  along  with  Nova  Scotia,  I 
would  assume,  and  perhaps  New  Brunswick, 
are  going  to  he  seriously  studying  the  devel- 
opment of  tidal  power.  Nova  Scotia  may  not 
need  that  tidal  power  tomorrow.  New  Bruns- 
wick doesn't  need  it.  But  in  terms  of  export 
potential  that  is  something,  they  say  to  the 
government  of  Canada,  we  should  be  doing 
to  stimulate  because  it's  a  resource  that  will 
ultimately  be  needed;  so  why  not  make  the 
investment. 

This  is  true  of  Newfoundland's  Gull  Island. 
They're  probably  going  to  move  ahead  in 
advance  of  absolute  need.  This  is  perhaps 
also  true  of  the  third  plant  in  terms  of  the 
tar  sands. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  defending  the  de- 
cision of  Ontario  Hydro,  if  it  were  done 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  government 
—and  I  think  we  did  give  some  encourage- 
ment—in terms  of  going  ahead  with  the  two 
generators  at  Wesley  ville,  in  terms  of 
Atikokan  and  in  terms  of  completing  Darling- 
ton. I'm  totally  convinced  that  these  are 
assets  that  are  going  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  if  there  is  a  surplus,  why  not 
export  it  and  make  some  money,  as  long  as 
the  consumers  in  this  province  are  guaran- 
teed a  secure  source  of  electrical  energy? 

I  understand  some  of  the  arguments 
opposite.  I  understand  that  some  days  it's  a 
bit  of  an  in-thing  to  castigate  Ontario  Hydro. 
But,  on  balance,  they  know  what  they're 
doing.  Even  with  this  capital  investment, 
they  will  still  be  producing  cheaper  energy 
per  kilowatt  than  any  competing  jurisdiction 
except  Quebec. 

We're  not  going  to  meet  some  of  Quebec's 
costs,  although  when  the  James  Bay  project 
comes  on  stream  we  may  become  a  little 
more  competitive.  But  how  do  we  compete 
with  two-mill  power  coming  out  of  Churchill 
Falls  to  Quebec  under  the  existing  contract? 
We  can't  compete  with  that  sort  of  price 
at  this  moment. 

I'm  not  a  policy  co-ordinator.  I  was  aware 
of  the  ultimate  recommendation  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  which  was  announced  to  the 
House.  I  would  hope  the  member  for 
Halton-Burlington  on  reflection  would  actually 
see  the  wisdom  of  what  is  being  done.  We 
are  providing  jobs,  we  are  stimulating  the 
economy  and  we  are  building  an  asset  that  is 
producing  something  fundamental  to  the 
economic  growth  of  this  province  and  may 
have  some  other  plusses  as  well. 


I  just  can't  quite  understand  why  you 
would  be  opposed  to  it.  You  haven't  said  you 
are,  but  I  sense  you  are. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  answer. 
There's  an  old  folk  tale  I  learned  in  public 
school,  and  I  am  sure  you  did  too,  even 
though  you  were  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  me. 
It  was  called,  "How  much  land  does  a  man 
need?"  I  am  sure  you  remember  that.  I 
believe  it  is  part  of  Russian  folklore.  It 
simply  describes  the  story  of  a  policy  that 
was  set  down  by  government  that  as  much 
free  land  was  available  as  you  could  walk 
around  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  got  up  early 
enough. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  man  who  got  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  ran  most  of  the  day  was 
taking  in  a  larger  area  than  anybody  else.  But, 
as  the  sun  set,  the  goal  was  still  in  the 
distance.  As  he  got  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it,  he  dropped  dead.  I  really  have 
to  comment  about  the  wisdom  of  building 
for  the  export  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  saying  what  the 
minister  said.  First,  we  are  talking  about 
plants  coming  on  stream  six  years  from  now. 
What  I  am  saying  and  what  the  minister 
says  is  that  if  we  find  an  excess  in  production 
of  electrical  energy,  the  potential  is  there 
for  export.  We  are  not  saying  we  are  build- 
ing this  capital  plant  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  export.  I  would  only  hope  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  understand  that  while  forecasts 
can  be  low,  they  can  also  be  high.  No  one 
is  going  to  quarrel  with  that  possibility 
happening. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  one 
of  the  major  commitments  is  Darlington. 
You've  been  on  the  committee,  you  know 
how  many  megawatts  that  is. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It  is  3,400. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Those  3,400  megawatts 
are  crucial  to  the  whole  discussion.  We're 
using  an  energy  source  at  Darlington  that  is, 
as  you  call  it,  indigenous  to  this  province. 
It  helps  us  in  terms  of  balance  of  payments; 
it  helps  us  in  terms  of  security  of  supply;  it 
makes  us  competitive  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
electrical  energy.  Why,  in  heaven's  name, 
wouldn't  we  do  it? 

You  can  argue  about  Wesleyville  on  the 
basis  of  its  being  a  peaking  plant  and  using 
heavy  oil.  Atikokan  is  partially  there  because 
of  the  distribution  system.  You  can  say,  and 
I  don't  think  you  will  as  a  party  say,  that 
Atikokan  shouldn't  be  built  because  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid) 
will  be  up  in  arms.  It  is  there  partially  be- 
cause of  geography.  It  is  not  easy  to  transmit 
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from  Darlington  to  Atikokan.  I  guess  we  don't 
transmit  there  at  all. 

I  know  the  old  tale  of  walking  for  200 
yards  or  X  hundred  yards.  With  great  respect 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, the  two  are  not  related.  We  are  en- 
couraging Hydro  to  invest  in  a  capital  facility 
that  will  in  terms  of  the  consumers  and  the 
public  pay  dividends  for  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment that  is  being  made.  To  us,  it  makes 
good  sense. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  can  only  say  that  when  the 
select  committee  was  meeting  there  was,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  select  committee,  a 
figure  established  that  was  reasonable  and 
necessary  as  a  reserve  margin  for  thermal 
production  of  electric  power.  I  don't  want  to 
let  this  go  without  making  just  a  couple  of 
comments.  If  we  make  the  investment  on 
the  basis  that  we've  got  a  market  at  the 
present  time,  I  agree.  But  if  we  are  building 
on  the  basis  that  we  may  have  that  market 
in  10  years'  time,  we  don't  know  what 
Detroit  Edison  is  going  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  you  can  make  an  edu- 
cated guess.  What  are  their  sources?  It  will 
be  oil  or  gas  or  coal.  You  know  what  the 
cost  factors  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Or  nuclear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  the  problems 
they  are  having  constructing  new  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Yes,  I'm  well  aware  of  it.  I 
realize  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this.  But  the- 

[5:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  what  I  was  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Believe  me,  Mr.  Premier,  of 
all  things  I  want  to  be  reasonable  in  'this.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  coin'  is  that  some  of 
that  excess  surplus,  if  you  like,  which  hope- 
fully is  only  going  to  be  temporary,  might  be 
far  better  spent  in  terms  of  job  creation  in  a 
concerted  conservation  effort.  Hear  me  out 
on  this  because  I  think  it's  important  to  know 
that  there  is  a  body  of  pretty  expert  opinion 
in  the  world,  in  North  America,  which  can 
demonstrate  that  if  'there  is  capital  availability 
it  can  be  far  more  effectively  used  from  an 
employment  point  of  view  on  conservation 
efforts  than  it  can  on  the  building  of  large 
capital  intensive  generating  equipment.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  balance  and  putting 
the  thing  into  some  land  of  perspective. 

For  instance,  we  were  very  disappointed 
when  the  insulation  program  that  the  provin- 
cial government  had  announced  was  can- 
celled, because  we  know  that  there  are  at 
least  3,000  megawatts  out  there  that  could  be 


conserved  simply  by  application  of  an  insula- 
tion program.  It's  a  very  simple,  very  straight- 
forward thing.  If  that  were  done,  the  cost  of 
applying  that  would  be  about  half  the  capital 
cost  per  megawatt  of  building  generating 
capacity.  That's  all  I'm  trying  to  get  at,  that 
there's  another  side  to  this. 

A  concerted  conservation  effort,  according  to 
the  Middleton  report,  would  mean  that  by 
1985  5,500  megawatts  could  be  dropped  from 
the  demand.  That's  over  and  above  this  almost 
natural  reduction  that's  taking  place  at  the 
present  time.  So  please  don't  ignore  that  other 
side  which  has  been  done  up  to  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  by  us. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  seem  to  recall  having  the 
floor  around  3  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  started  at  3:30. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  time  flies  when  you're 
having  fun! 

The  debate  on  the  Premier's  estimates,  as 
I  said,  is  a  good  opportunity  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  us  in  the  back  benches  to 
bring  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Premier 
which  are  of  special  importance  to  us,  and 
which,  may  I  say,  we  feel  are  being  neglected 
by  the  ministry. 

I  wouldn't  bring  to  the  Premier's  attention, 
for  example,  the  work  that's  taking  place 
within  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  because  number  one,  I  have  a  sense 
that  work  is  taking  place,  and,  number  two, 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  my  concerns 
and  my  differences  with  the  ministry  and  have 
them  at  least  listened  to,  taken  seriously- 
some  accepted,  some  dismissed— but  at  least 
one  has  a  sense  that  work  is  in  progress,  seri- 
ous work,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  opposi- 
tion member  is  at  least  listened  to.  That's  all 
we  ask  in  this  House.  But  there  are  other 
areas  where  that's  not  the  case  and  this  is  a 
good  time  perhaps  to  bring  them  to  the  head 
of  government. 

|I  have  two  issues,  the  first  being  the  plight 
of  senior  citizens.  I  have  a  sense  that  this 
government  is  not  engaged  with  the  needs  of 
senior  citizens  in  Ontario.  I  can  quote  from 
the  recent  budget  statements  of  the  Treasurer 
which  indicate  a  kind  of  shocking  and  cava- 
lier indifference  to  the  plight  of  senior  citizens 
in  this  province.  When  the  Treasurer  makes  a 
statement— as  he  did  on  page  12  of  the 
appendix  that  deals  with  relieving  the  burden 
of  property  tax  on  senior  citizens— when  he 
can  say  something  like  the  sentence,  "all 
Ontario  pensioners  enjoy  a  comfortable  stan- 
dard of  living"  it  is  simply  not  true. 

The  evidence  refuting  that  statement  is 
contained  in  the  Treasurer's  own  budget  in 
previous  pages.  I  quote  from  page  four  of  the 
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same  section,  and  I  ask  the  Premier  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  sentence  because 
it  is  largely  unintelligible.  I  will  translate  it 
for  him. 

The  sentence  reads  as  follows:  "Approxi- 
mately 82  per  cent  of  senior  citizens  have 
incomes  below  $10,000  and  they  receive  only 
one  half  of  the  total  income  received  by  pen- 
sioners as  a  group." 

I  am  sure  the  Premier  doesn't  know  what 
that  means.  It  is,  as  I  said  in  another  speech, 
bafflegab— it  is  Newspeak.  It  has  a  meaning 
but  the  meaning  is  incredibly  obscure.  What 
the  meaning  is  is  that  in  Ontario,  18  per  cent 
of  pensioners  receive  50  per  cent  of  dispos- 
able income.  The  remaining  group  divide  the 
other  50  per  cent  of  the  pie  between  them. 
That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  available  pension  income  in 
this  group. 

Aside  from  that  is  the  plight  of  pensioners 
on  GAINS.  The  reality  is  that  pensioners  in 
Ontario  who  are  on  GAINS  are  living  below 
the  poverty  line  and  the  plight  is  particularly 
severe  for  the  single  pensioner  who  relies  on 
OAS,  GIS  and  GAINS  as  his  total  income 
source.  The  plight  of  widows— of  single 
woman  pensioners  in  the  province— is  par- 
ticularly severe. 

I  don't  know  why  the  government  has 
seemingly  abandoned  its  commitment  to  the 
GAINS  program.  The  GAINS  scheme  is  a 
good  scheme.  I  would  have  thought  it  would 
have  a  special  appeal  for  Tories.  It  is  a  selec- 
tive program;  it  operates  on  the  basis  of  an 
income  test;  the  testing  is  sufficiently  simple 
that  we  approve  of  it;  it  is  a  good  program; 
and  it  offers  a  way  to  prevent  senior  citizens 
from  falling  below  the  poverty  line. 

It  is  my  understanding— and  I  stand  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Premier— that  Ontario  has 
not  enriched  its  contribution  to  the  GAINS 
program  since  January  1976.  That  is  my 
understanding,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  At  any 
rate  the  government  has  certainly  not  used 
the  GAINS  program  as  a  way  of  preventing 
pensioners  from  falling  below  the  poverty 
line. 

I  don't  have  the  April  figures  with  me  but 
the  January  1978  figures  for  GAINS  are  as 
follows:  For  a  single  pensioner,  $3,599.28  is 
the  guaranteed  income  and  for  a  couple, 
$7,198.56. 

The  most  recent  updating  of  the  poverty 
line  figures,  as  released  by  Senator  Croll, 
indicate  a  poverty  line  based  on  1976  data  of 
$4,460  for  a  single  pensioner  and  $7,760  for  a 
family  of  two.  Those  figures  are  two  years  out 
of  date.  My  figures  are  one  quarter  out  of 
date.  I  don't  have  the  April  to  July  figures 


available  to  me  here  but  they  haven't  gone 
up  eight  per  cent,  for  example,  whereas  the 
figures  for  the  poverty  line  figures  that  I  have 
cited  have  goine  up  eight  per  cent  since  1976. 

I  appeal  to  the  Premier  that  it  is  not  right 
for  pensioners  in  Ontario  to  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  It  is  not  necessary  in  Ontario. 
We  have  the  wealth  in  Ontario,  even  if  all 
of  us  have  to  make  some  other  sacrifices.  We 
have  the  wealth  to  provide  a  guaranteed  in- 
come for  senior  citizens  above  the  poverty 
line.  I  think  a  serious  government  initiative  is 
well  in  order,  particularly  to  look  at  the  needs 
if  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Premier's  earlier 
remarks  about  the  need  for  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment being  a  two-way  street.  If  he  feels 
that  he  has  enormous  constraints  financially, 
look  at  least  at  the  plight  of  the  single 
elderly  pensioner.  The  old  adage  that  two 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  one  is  true,  by  and 
large,  but  the  corollary  is  causing  enormous 
suffering  on  the  part  of  single  elderly  pen- 
sioners in  this  province.  It  does  not  make 
sense  that  the  married  rate  should  be  so 
much  higher  than  the  single  rate,  taking  into 
account  the  corollary  of  the  adage  that  two 
can  live  as  cheaply  as  one. 

The  other  item  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
Premier's  attention,  and  I  do  it  with  a 
measure  of  despair,  is  the  question  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  rates.  I 
don't  understand  how  any  government  can 
treat  injured  workers  the  way  his  government 
has  treated  injured  workers.  It  is  almost  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  last  raise  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  rate.  During  that  period 
of  time,  as  the  Premier  well  knows,  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  something  in 
the  order  of  20  per  cent  or  more.  I  challenge 
the  Premier  to  name  one  other  group,  one 
other  single  constituency  in  Ontario,  which 
has  not  had  a  compensation  of  some  kind  in 
their  income  since  the  spring  of  1975  to  take 
into  account  the  ravages  of  inflation.  I  doubt 
if  he  can  name  a  group.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  Premier  can  name  a  single  group  in  this 
province  that  has  experienced  that  kind  of 
financial  hardship. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Farmers. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  right  off  the  top  of 
Julian's  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  farmers,  not  all 
farmers. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  that  is  not  entirely 
accurate.  As  the  Premier  rightly  points  out, 
perhaps  there  are  some  farmers  who  have 
experienced  those  kinds  of  difficulties  but 
there  are  programs  in  place  that  have  been 
adjusted  and  new  programs  have  been  intro- 
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duced  since  1975.  But  there  has  not  been  a 
single  solitary  cent  in  funds  made  available 
for  an  increase  in  the  compensation  rates. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  the  arguments  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson)  has  put 
forward  and  I  don't  buy  any  of  th:m,  and 
neither  do  my  colleagues.  It  is  simply  intoler- 
able for  the  most  vulnerable,  the  most  dis- 
advantaged and  the  weakest  members  of  the 
society  to  be  expected  to  bear  the  heaviest 
burden.  I  think  the  Premier  understands  that. 
I  think  he  is  dealing  with  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult minister  and  a  particularly  difficult  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  McKeough).  I  understand  the 
ideological  implications  of  the  question,  but 
I  just  don't  buy  the  rubbish  that  has  been 
put  forward  about  protecting  our  competitive 
position   at   the   expense   of  injured  workers. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  member 
wish  to  conclude  his  remarks  or  to  continue 
at  the  next  session? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  would  like  to  continue, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  a  certain  resolution. 

Mr.  McClellan:  When  do  we  sit  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Same  place,  same  time, 
same  day,  one  week  hence. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the 
House  that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 


ernor has   been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain 
bills  in  her  chambers. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  the  City  of  Tim- 
mins-Porcupine  Act,  1972. 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Shoreline 
Property  Assistance  Act,  1973. 

Bill  26,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Bill  30,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1977. 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  to  revive  John  A.  Schmalz 
Agencies  Limited. 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  to  revive  Hare  Transport 
Limited. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  to  revive  A.  C.  Mclntyre 
Motors  Limited. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  to  revive  Beaver  Con- 
struction (Ontario)  Limited. 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  to  revive  White  Queen 
Limited. 

Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  to  revive  Salsberg's  Smoke 
and  Gift  Shop  Limited. 

Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  to  revive  MacLellan  Con- 
struction Limited  as  P.W.  MacLellan  Con- 
struction Incorporated. 

Bill  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  Loubill  Hob- 
bies and  Sports  Limited. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  the  House 
adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

INCREASE  IN  OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
remains  my  conviction  that  the  fiscal  plan 
which  I  detailed  in  my  March  7  budget  is 
appropriate  and  responsible  in  terms  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  government 
and  the  economic  interests  of  Ontario.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reduce  the  deficit,  that 
we  must  further  discipline  our  spending  and 
that  we  must  keep  to  our  target  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1981. 

However,  one  important  element  of  my 
fiscal  proposals  has  come  under  serious  at- 
tack. The  increase  in  OHIP  premiums  is 
believed  by  members  of  both  opposition 
parties  to  be  too  large.  Their  leaders  have 
advised  us  that,  without  accommodation  on 
this  matter,  the  government  will  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  is  our  view  that  an  election  now 
would  be  wrong.  The  people  of  Ontario  want 
all  of  us  to  keep  working  and  stick  to  our 
responsibilities. 

In  our  kind  of  a  system,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  will  ever  settle  all  of  our  differ- 
ences, but  I  would  like  to  outline  our  solu- 
tion to  the  OHIP  impasse,  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  get  us  back  to  work. 

If  we  are  to  honour  our  obligations  today 
without  mortgaging  tomorrow,  government 
must  not  only  spend  wisely  but  must  have 
the  courage  to  tax.  Therefore,  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  impasse  must  ensure  that  the 
deficit  does  not  increase.  We  cannot  call 
time  out  in  working  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  economic  strategy  of  this  govern- 
ment itself  involves  careful  choices.  However, 
I  was  and  I  remain  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires an  increase  in  revenues  to  keep  us  on 
track.  I  considered  many  options  for  raising 
revenues.  Uppermost  in  my  mind  were  two 
objectives:  a  fair  distribution  of  the  burden 
between  people  and  employers  and  the  most 
moderate  impact  on  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  I  could  not  ignore  the  par- 
ticular problem  of  health  financing.  Health 
costs    are    immense    and    they    are    growing 
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faster  than  all  other  direct  services  of  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  as  1  have  stated, 
there  is  no  consensus  in  this  Legislature  that 
OHIP  premiums  should  be  raised  to  the  ex- 
tent originally  proposed. 

I  still  believe  increasing  premiums  main- 
tains a  "visible  link,"  because  it  maintains 
that  OHIP  is,  to  a  real  extent,  an  insurance 
scheme,  and  raises  essential  debate  about 
how  we  use  it  and  how  we  run  it.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  sincerity  of  the  opposition  parties 
in  their  concern  for  the  impact  of  the  pre- 
mium increase  I  proposed  on  those  of  mod- 
est incomes,  without  employer  coverage. 
However,  I  wish  they  would  acknowledge 
the  faots  underlying  the  premium  system. 
Let's  look  at  some  of  them: 

Fact  1:  Better  than  one  in  every  five 
people  in  Ontario  receive  100  per  cent  free 
coverage; 

Fact  2:  Almost  two  million  or  nearly 
one  in  four  people,  receive  free  coverage  or 
partial  assistance; 

Fact  3:  Employers  pay  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  revenues  received  from  premiums 
as  a  fringe  benefit; 

Fact  4:  The  premium  system  is  made  more 
progressive  because  employees  pay  income 
tax  on  employer-paid  premiums;  and 

Fact  5:  The  proposed  budget  increase, 
expressed  in  percentage  terms,  ranged  up  to 
37.5  per  cent— let  me  repeat,  up  to  37.5 
per  cent.  The  weighted  average  increase  on 
people  was  14.4  per  cent. 

On  Wednesday,  April  19,  I  informed  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development 
of  a  change  I  was  introducing  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  OHIP  premium  increase.  This 
change  substantially  enriches  the  level  of 
premium  assistance  for  some  220,000  people, 
of  which  100,000  receive  partial  assistance 
for  the  first  time.  It  means  that  a  single  in- 
dividual with  up  to  $6,950  of  gross  income, 
or  a  family  of  four  with  up  to  $11,128  of 
gross  income,  can  have  anywhere  from  100 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  their  premiums 
subsidized.  The  elderly  and  those  with  low 
incomes  automatically  receive  full  assistance. 

It  is  clear  that  my  April  19  proposal  did 
not  go  far  enough  for  the  committee  or  for 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature.    Consequently,     I     have     asked    my 
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colleague,  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell),  to  again  alter  the  regulation  re- 
ducing the  budget  increase  from  $6  and 
$12  per  month  for  single  and  family  sub- 
scribers, respectively,  to  $3  and  $6  effective 
May  1,  1978.  The  assistance  enrichment  I 
announced  March  7,  and  increased  on  April 
19,  will  go  ahead  to  improve  the  equity 
of  the  whole  scheme.  In  total,  I  am  meeting 
the  opposition  demands  more  than  half  way 
and  lowering  the  percentage  of  insured 
services  financed  by  premium  revenues  to 
29.6  per  cent.  This  will  reduce  the  weighted 
average  increase  on  people  to  7.2  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  with  a  budget 
of  some  $14.5  billion,  it  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  find  additional  savings  to  avoid  any 
increase  in  OHIP  premiums  or  other  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  over  the  record 
again,  but  I  assure  you  and  this  House  that 
we  are  well  beyond  that  kind  of  exercise. 
Restraint  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the  Ontario 
government  and  our  agencies.  New  spending 
cuts  cannot  be  absorbed  without  real  and 
permanent  reductions  in  programs  or  capital 
spending.  There  are  no  automatic  or  easy 
savings  to  be  had  simply  at  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Moreover,  when  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  April  19  I  said  that  any 
savings  would  be  applied  towards  meeting 
unavoidable  in-year  increases  in  spending,  to 
offsetting  any  deterioration  in  revenues,  as 
well  as  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
sales  tax  cut. 

My  colleagues  have  again  carefully  re- 
viewed the  1978  estimates.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  any  expenditure  cuts  must  be 
permanent  and  not  just  in-year  savings. 
Accordingly,  we  are  now  announcing  seven 
major  reductions  to  the  1978  estimates 
amounting  to  $73  million.  This  will  cut  our 
total  spending  plan  for  1978  from  $14,555 
million  to  $14,482  million.  Details  of  these 
changes  are  provided  in  the  attached  appen- 
dix, including  a  freeze  on  replacement  hiring 
in  the  Ontario  public  service,  which  goes 
into  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  believe 
that  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  go  further 
with  spending  cuts.  Therefore,  I  have  re- 
luctantly decided  that  we  must  raise  other 
taxes  for  the  remaining  $72  million  of  the 
OHIP  shortfall  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
capacity  to  pay  our  way  and  to  moderate 
the  inflationary  bias  in  government. 

I  rejected  raising  personal  income  taxes 
because  it  would  undermine  the  positive 
effects  of  Ontario's  retail  sales  tax  cut,  jointly 
financed  with  the  government  of  Canada, 
of  which  our  share  of  this  boost  to  consumer 
spending  is    $144   million.    This   leaves   only 


one  other  major  tax,  the  corporations  income 
tax,  which  I  now  propose  to  raise.  Effective 
March  8,  1978,  Ontario's  CIT  rate  will  be 
increased  to  13  per  cent  for  large  companies 
and  10  per  cent  for  small  businesses,  generat- 
ing the  required  $72  million  in  this  fiscal 
year.  My  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck),  will  be  introducing  the  neces- 
sary bill  today  or  Thursday. 

These  proposals  keep  the  integrity  of  our 
fiscal  plan  by  refinancing  the  full  $271 
million.  Members  must  recognize,  however, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  OHIP  burden 
has  shifted:  individuals  will  pay  less,  gov- 
ernment services  will  be  reduced  and  em- 
ployers will  pay  $11  million  more. 

With  the  measures  I  have  announced  to- 
day, our  fundamental  economic  goals  and 
fiscal  integrity  remain  in  place.  We  have  been 
able  to  frame  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
alternative  because  of  the  hard  work  and 
co-operation  of  my  cabinet  colleagues.  The 
necessary  spending  cuts  will  be  difficult,  and 
I  thank  them  for  their  understanding  and 
common  purpose. 

The  resolution  of  this  issue  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  carry  on  with  the  business 
of  Ontario.  It  demonstrates  to  our  fellow 
citizens  that  we  are  serious  about  tackling 
the  all-important  tasks  which  face  us  in 
the  days  and  months  ahead. 

FRENCH-LANGUAGE  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  I  am  going  to  introduce  for  first 
reading  a  bill  to  amend  the  Judicature  Act 
and  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juries  Act,  which 
together  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
further  development  and  expansion  of  French- 
language  services  in  Ontario  courts. 

The  Judicature  Act  amendments  qualify 
the  existing  law  which  provides  that  "writs, 
pleadings  and  proceedings  in  all  courts  shall 
be  in  the  English  language  only."  They  pro- 
vide for  the  official  designation  of  courts 
and  of  counties  and  districts  in  which 
French-speaking  litigants  may  elect  to  have 
the  right  to  testify  in  their  own  language 
and  to  have  their  evidence  received  and 
understood  by  the  court  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  interpreter,  whether  that  court 
is  composed  of  a  judge  sitting  alone  or  a 
judge  and  jury. 

Although  it  is  anticipated  that  such  pro- 
ceedings in  designated  areas  will  be  bilingual, 
provision  is  made  for  unilingual  French  pro- 
ceedings where  circumstances  warrant.  Evi- 
dence given  in  the  French  language  in  such 
proceedings  will  be  transcribed  in  that 
language  for  purposes  of  appeal.  Because  of 
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the  special  nature  and  role  of  small  claims 
courts,  and  because  litigants  are  often  un- 
represented there,  documents  filed  in  those 
courts  in  designated  areas  may  be  in  the 
French  language. 

Authority  to  prescribe  bilingual  court  forms 
for  use  in  or  relating  to  proceedings  in  desig- 
nated courts  is  included  as  well.  Finally,  the 
Juries  Amendment  Act  authorizes  the  sheriff 
to  prepare  two  jury  rolls,  one  listing  English- 
speaking  jurors,  and  one  listing  bilingual 
jurors. 

These  are  landmark  measures  which  will 
add  impetus  to  our  established  program  of 
developing  French-language  resources  and 
capacity  in  our  court  system.  I  would  be 
remiss,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  those  representa- 
tives of  the  bar  of  Quebec  and  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  who  served  on  our 
special  advisory  committee  on  French-language 
services  in  Ontario  courts.  They  are  all 
eminent  practitioners  who  contributed  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  talents  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  which  devel- 
oped these  proposals. 

[2:15] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  committed  my  ministry  in 
1975  to  the  development  of  French-language 
services.  We  began  this  as  a  pilot  project  in 
Sudbury  in  1976  in  the  provincial  court 
criminal  division,  the  court  that  deals  with  99 
per  cent  of  the  criminal  and  quasi-criminal 
matters.  Last  year  we  expanded  the  service  to 
the  judicial  district  of  Carleton,  to  the  united 
counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell  and  to  five 
communities  in  northeastern  Ontario— Coch- 
rane, Kapuskasing,  Hearst,  Hornepayne  and 
Smooth  Rock  Falls.  With  this  expansion  we 
were  able  to  serve  66  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
population  who  speak  French  only,  our  citi- 
zens whose  needs  in  this  regard  are,  of  course, 
the  greatest. 

In  addition  to  this  service  in  the  criminal 
division,  last  fall  we  began  the  service  in  the 
provincial  court  family  division  in  Sudbury.  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  a  further 
expansion  of  this  family  division  service  to 
other  areas  of  Ontario  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  government's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  improve  services  to  our  French- 
speaking  citizens. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It's  a  response  to  Mr. 
Roberts'  speech. 

[Later] 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the 
minister's  [first]  statement  on  the  amendments 
to   the  Judicature  Act  and  the  Juries  Act,  I 


rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  or  a  point  of  order. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  an  omission  in  the  min- 
ister's statement  on  page  one.  When  he  talks 
about  the  accused's  right  to  testify,  does  that 
omit  the  question  of  pleadings  and  writs  in 
th?  French  language? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sure  if  the  minister  want- 
ed to  include  it  in  his  statement  he  would 
have  done  so.  There'll  be  ample  opportunity 
during  the  question  period  to  ask  the  minister 
to  elaborate  on  that  particular  feature. 

JAQUES  MURDER 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
second  more  brief  statement. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware  there  was  an 
appeal  launched  recently  by  my  ministry  from 
the  acquittal  of  two  accused  persons  in  the 
Emanuel  Jaques  murder  case.  The  statement 
issued  by  the  ministry  which  announced  the 
appeal  unfortunately  omitted  a  statement 
which  I  had  instructed  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  which  was  just  prior  to  my  visit  to 
Israel. 

This  inadvertent  omission,  which  I  now  wish 
to  relate,  referred  to  a  Toronto  news  report, 
following  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  that  certain 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Department  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Crown 
counsel. 

Shortly  after  that  report  and  on  several 
occasions,  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Chief 
Harold  Adamson  who  assured  me  that  the 
police  department  is  and  was  very  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  prosecution 
was  handled  by  the  two  very  experienced 
and  able  Crown  counsel.  I,  too,  have  no  doubt 
that  the  case  was  prosecuted  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Crown  and  that  the  case  was 
ably,  forcefully  and  fairly  put  forward  by  both 
Mr.  Rickaby  and  Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  fact  that  Crown  counsel  conducted  the 
case  in  such  a  diligent  manner  is  evidenced  by 
the  numerous  complimentary  letters  and  com- 
ments that  I  have  received  from  those  in  a 
position  to  know  about  the  handling  of  the 
case.  As  the  case  is  still  before  the  courts,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  say 
anything  more  about  the  matter,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  completely 
satisfied  with  the  way  Crown  counsel  handled 
the  case,  and  that  they  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  manner  that  I  would  have  expected. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Hail,  Napoleon. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  dock  all 
the  time  for  applause  from  the  time  on  the 
question  period? 

Where's  your  enthusiasm  over  there? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  For  him? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  think  I  might  be  better  to 
sit  down  at  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Nice  to  see  you,  Albert. 
Did  they  fly  you  in? 

Mr.  Roy:  Nice  to  be  here. 

Mcdonald  commission 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  the  Attorney  General 
report  to  the  House  on  the  contents  of  a 
letter  that  he  has  supposedly  received  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  ROMP  "O" 
Division,  as  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  last  Friday?  Does  the  letter  indicate  any 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  RCMP?  Were 
any  of  the  400  break-ins  we  have  heard  about 
in  Ontario  and  are  they  referred  to  in  that 
particular  letter?  What  are  the  questions  that 
the  Attorney  General  apparently  has  for  the 
commanding  officer  regarding  these  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  be  meeting  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  "O"  Division, 
Assistant  Commissioner  Sexsmith,  within  the 
next  few  days.  I  will  be  quite  happy  to  report 
to  the  Legislature  after  my  meeting. 

My  information  at  the  present  time  is  that 
none  of  the  400  break-ins  or  surreptitious 
entries  referred  to  in  the  press  did  happen  in 
Ontario.  I  will  be  able  to  more  accurately 
advise  the  members  of  the  Legislature  after 
the  scheduled  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course,  we  will  wait  for 
the  outcome  of  that  meeting. 

By  way  of  supplementary,  the  Attorney 
General  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had  cer- 
tain questions  for  that  gentleman,  Assistant 
Commissioner  Sexsmith  and  that  there  are 
still  a  number  of  matters  which  remain  in 
doubt  in  the  Attorney  General's  mind,  despite 
previous  assurances  that  no  such  surreptitious 
entries  or  other  illegalities  occurred  in  On- 
tario. Is  the  Attorney  General  in  a  position 
to  share  with  the  House  what  his  doubts  are 
and  what  questions  he  intends  to  ask  and 
in  the  present  letter  these  questions  will  be 
based  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  a  helpful  exercise  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  have  not  determined  in  my  own 
mind  all  of  the  questions  I  intend  to  ask.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
for  me  to  speculate  as  to  the  questions  before 
the  time  that  they  are  in  fact  asked. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  last  supplementary  from 
myself,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Would  the  Attorney  General  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  statements  attributed  to  the 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada  who,  in  today's 
Globe  and  Mail  I  believe,  indicated  that  he 
does  not  expect  that  there  will  be  punish- 
ment or  action  taken  against  those  officers 
who  may  have  disobeyed  the  law?  Does  the 
Attorney  General  wish  to  comment  on  this? 
Does  he  stick  by  his  previous  statement  that 
there  will  be  actions  taken  against  any  wrong- 
doers, be  they  in  the  police  force  or  outside? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  federal  Solicitor  General  would  be  in 
position  to  make  such  speculation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  statements  by 
the  Attorney  General,  have  investigations  be- 
gun on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  government 
through  the  OPP  or  their  agencies  in  order  to 
determine  the  extent  and  whether  prosecu- 
tions would  be  justified  to  carry  out  the  state- 
ment of  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  a  few  moments  ago, 
my  information  at  this  point  in  time  is  that 
none  of  the  entries  that  were  referred  to  in 
the  press  occurred  in  Ontario.  It  certainly  is 
not  within  our  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
entries,  illegal  or  otherwise,  in  other  provinces 
and  perhaps  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  understand  that. 

In  so  far  as  the  extent  of  any  investigation 
is  concerned  well  await  further  developments 
before  the  McDonald  commission.  I  have 
instructed  my  staff  to  obtain  transcripts  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  McDonald  com- 
mission and  we  will  watch  the  proceedings 
closely. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  After  the  minister  has 
spoken  with  the  assistant  commissioner,  will 
he  enlighten  the  House  by  the  making  of  a 
statement  as  to  the  results  of  those  conver- 
sations, in  which  no  doubt  most  of  us  are 
quite  interested? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  I  will  have  a 
further  statement  to  make  after  my  meeting 
with  the  assistant  commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  with  his  second  question. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
concerning  the  matter  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  I 
believe  I  have  the  minister's  attention,  thank 
you. 

The  minister  is  undoubtedly  aware  of  a 
recent  Environmental  Assessment  Board  nil- 
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ing  against  both  the  landfill  sites  that  were 
being  considered  in  the  area  of  Maple.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  Beare  Road  site  would  no 
longer  be  accepting  solid  wastes  after  the 
end  of  this  year  and  that  Pickering  is  under 
great  pressure,  what  is  the  minister's  plan 
with  regard  to  dealing  with  the  enormous 
problem  of  solid  waste  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area?  Can  he  tell  us  what  percent- 
age of  solid  waste  is  presently  being  re- 
cycled in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  given  the 
ministry's  commitment  of  some  years  ago 
to  move  to  an  80  per  cent  recycling  and  20 
per  cent  landfill  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows  the  matter  of  waste 
disposal  is  still  with  the  municipalities,  even 
though  the  Robarts  report  did  recommend 
that  it  become  a  provincial  responsibilty.  As 
far  as  the  Maple  site  is  concerned  we  do 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  board.  We 
do  not  yet  have  a  report  from  the  director; 
that  will  be  coming  along  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  think  in  Metro  we  are  moving  towards  re- 
cycling, but  the  percentage  now  is  probably 
in  the  order  of  10  per  cent.  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
I  must  say  the  figure  strikes  me  as  high,  but 
if  the  minister  will  be  good  enough  to  table 
some  facts  and  figures  we  would  be  grateful. 

Can  the  minister  tell  this  House  what  plans 
his  ministry  has  with  regard  to  this  grow- 
ing, very  pressing  problem?  Is  he  aware  that 
in  the  Metro  plan  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  most  significant  physical  services 
problem  that  requires  resolution  in  the  im- 
mediate future  is  refuse  disposal?  This  is  be- 
coming something  other  than  a  joke.  What  is 
the  ministry  doing  to  make  sure  that  we 
move  to  recycling  and  to  make  sure  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  has  some  way  of  han- 
dling its  enormous  solid  waste  problem  now 
that  Beare  Road  is  going  to  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  all  going  to  go  to 
Alliston. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  to  Kitchener. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows  we  have  a  plan  for 
grants  to  municipalities  for  the  construction 
of  resource  recovery  plants— 50  per  cent  pro- 
vided by  the  government  and  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  financing,  we  finance  the  bal- 
ance for  the  municipalities.  While  the  mem- 
ber may  feel  that  we  as  a  government  have 
an  obligation,  1  suggest  there  is  also  an 
obligation  on  the  municipalities  and  they 
have  been  a  little  reluctant  to  come  forward. 
We  would  hope  they  would  do  so. 


Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Environmental 
Assessment  Board  on  the  Maple  project  is 
partly  based  on  the  assumption  that  resource 
recovery  technology  will  be  put  in  place 
instead  of  landfill,  will  the  minister  consider 
increasing  the  rate  of  grant  to  resource  re- 
covery plants,  and  also  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  the  money  for  such  grants 
from  the  creators  of  industrial  waste,  liquid 
and  solid— in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  We  are  not  consider- 
ing increasing  the  levels  of  assistance.  As  I 
just  pointed  out  to  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, it  is  50  per  cent  grant  and  financing 
for  the  balance.  We  feel  that  would  enable 
municipalities  to  construct  the  plants  and  be 
competitive  with  the  cost  of  establishing 
waste  disposal  sites  under  the  kinds  of  con- 
ditions we  are  demanding  at  the  present 
time.  What  was  the  second  part  of  the 
question? 

Ms.  Bryden:  Would  the  ministry  consider 
financing  additional  grants,  which  haven't 
worked  so  far  at  the  present  rate,  by  a  levy 
on  the  creators  of  industrial  waste  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  Waste  they  create? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  The  matter  of  "the 
polluter  pays"  policy  is  being  considered  on 
a  continual  basis  by  the  ministry.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  probably  referring  to  the 
California  system.  We  are  looking  at  that, 
but  there  are  no  plans  at  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  in- 
creasing the  grant  to  the  municipality  for 
the  construction  of  a  waste  recovery  system, 
would  the  minister  consider  broadening  the 
terms  of  reference  under  which  the  munic- 
ipality might  qualify,  to  allow  each  munic- 
ipality to  choose  the  kind  of  technology  which 
is  most  suited  to  that  particular  area  and 
therefore  give  the  municipality  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perhaps  selecting  a  technology  from 
as  wide  a  possible  base  as  is  available  now 
in  North  America? 

[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  the  opposite 
of  a  front-end  plant,  which  happens  to  be 
a  back-end  plant.  A  company  has  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Halton  region  but  I  would 
not  want  to  comment  on  that  until  I  have 
the  comments  of  the  region.  When  I  have  the 
comments  of  the  region,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  meet  with  both  parties  and  have  the  hon. 
member  sit  in,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  saying  that  the  current  liquid 
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and  solid  waste  dilemma  with  which  Metro 
is  now  faced  rests  entirely  with  Metro;  or 
is  the  minister  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  responsibility  resides  with 
his  ministry  because  of  the  lack  of  leadership 
that  has  been  coming  from  the  ministry  over 
the  years  in  respect  to  waste  management 
and  resource  recovery? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  We  have  always 
been  very  co-operative  and  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.     Speaker:     We     have     had     enough 
supplementaries.     The     hon.      member     for 
Ottawa  Centre  with  his  first  question. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mike;  a  two  on  the 
applause  meter,  a  two  winner  on  the  applause 
meter. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  feel  pretty  good  about  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order;  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  coming  back 
into  his  seat  in  a  minute  because  there  is 
another  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  which  I  wanted  to  comment  on 
in  relation  to  bilingual  courts. 

FIRING  OF  UNION  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  right  now 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour;  it  relates  to  the 
firing  of  Joel  Dworski,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  inquest  committee  of  Local  6500  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America  at 
Inco  up  in  Sudbury.  I  want  to  know  if  the 
minister  is  prepared  to  intervene  to  seek 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Dworski,  who  was 
fired  last  Friday  due  to  alleged  unsafe  mining 
practices  shortly  after  calling  for  the  removal 
of  a  provincial  mining  inspector,  Balfour 
Thomas,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  a 
miner  at  the  Frood  Mine. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  intervene  in  this  dis- 
pute, which  most  certainly  can  be  handled 
by  the  grievance  system  which  has  been 
established  between  the  company  and  the 
union. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Would  you  like  to  comment 
on  the  principle,  though? 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Perhaps  the  minister  would  care  to  comment 
on  why  her  mining  inspection  branch  in- 
terrogated this  man  for  five  hours  last  Thurs- 


day or  Friday  afternoon  in  relationship  to 
this  matter  and  prior  to  his  being  fired  by 
Inco. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  not  involved, 
eh? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  was  any  relationship  at  all,  but  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  explore  that  and  report  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  thought  you  said  you 
weren't  going  to  get  involved. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
istry in  fact  collaborating  with  Inco  in  order 
to  get  Mr.  Dworski  fired,  or  is  the  ministry 
prepared— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  silly. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  the  most 
ridiculous  statement  that  has  been  made  in 
this  House  this  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Better  resign, 
Michael. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bette,  it  is  only  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
minister  finally  spoke  up  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  the  workers  at  Fleck  after  six  or 
seven  weeks  of  saying  nothing,  is  she  pre- 
pared to  speak  up— 

Mr.  Warner:  The  only  time  you've  ever 
spoken  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
a  worker  who  was  defending  fellow  workers 
in  the  Frood  Mine? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  all  the  background  noise  provided 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  third  party's  col- 
leagues I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  I  will  repeat  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  after  seven 
weeks  of  the  labour  dispute  at  Fleck  Manu- 
facturing the  Minister  of  Labour  finally  came 
out  and  said  that  she  thought  the  women 
who  were  on  strike  there  were  justified  in 
seeking  union  security,  is  she  prepared  to 
speak  out  publicly  as  well  and  say  that  the 
rights  of  Joel  Dworski  should  be  protected 
in  view  of  his  efforts  to  protect  workers  in 
the  Frood  Mine? 

Mr.  di  Santo :  You  should  be  ashamed. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  any  feeling  at  all- 
Mr.  Warner:  Offer  an  apology. 
Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    —that    I    have    not 
acted  on  behalf  of  'the  rights  of  the  workers 
in  terms   of   occupational  health   and   safety 
throughout   the   length   and    breadth   of   this 
province.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  simply  said 
that  there  is  a  recognized  mechanism  estab- 
lished for  dealing  with  such  situations  as  this 
and  it  should  be  allowed  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary;  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Germa:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  man 
is  causing  extreme  embarrassment  to  this 
ministry  as  a  result  of  identifying  weaknesses 
within  the  misister's  inspection  branch;  and 
would  it  not  be  to  the  minister's  benefit  to 
get  this  man  removed  from  his  post? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  is  one  simple 
answer  to  that  question.  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Germa:  Why  don't  you  fire  Balfour 
Thomas  then? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We'll  fire  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  neutral,  but  the 
question  is  who  are  you  neutral  against? 

FRENCH-LANGUAGE  SERVICES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General  who  made  a  statement  on 
amendments  to  the  Judicature  Act  and  the 
Juries  Act.  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  a  word 
of  welcome  for  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  sought  by  New  Demo- 
crats since  1971  or  long  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I'll  buy  that.  You  have 
been  searching  for  years. 

An  hon.  member:  Another  victory. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Have  you  no  shame?  Do  you 
do  everything  we  recommend?  Everything? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Why  couldn't  you  get 
it  done?  A  fallen  leader,  a  has-been. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  dispatch  and  you  distort. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You're  going  to  strain  your 
shoulder,  patting  yourself  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  At- 
torney General  which  additional  areas  of  the 
province  the  government  intends  to  declare 
as  bilingual  areas  in  relation  to  the  Judica- 
ture Act  and  the  Juries  Act,  in  order  that 
people  may  be  able  to  have  their  court  pro- 
ceedings in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  has  been  no 
decision  yet  as  to  what  the  designated  areas 
will  be. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Another  seven  years. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  at  least  confirm  that  the  areas  where 
bilingual  courts  are  now  being  provided  will 


be  designated  bilingual,  so  we  do  not  go 
backwards  in  terms  of  the  provision  of  bi- 
lingual services? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  that's  a  prob- 
ability. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What?  Going  backwards? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  should  move  back  to  the 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  he  was  doing  better 
there. 

Mr.  Roy:  I,  too,  welcome  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General.  I'm  surprised  that 
the  NDP  didn't  say  they  were  advocating  this 
as  far  back  as  Carrier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  have  been  asking 
for  it  since  1969. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  question  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  (this:  Is  this  a  simple  omission  in 
his  statement  or  is  it  frankly  what  he  means 
to  say,  that  in  his  amendment  to  the  Judica- 
ture Act,  section  127,  what  he  is  going  to 
allow  is  that  the  proceedings  be  either  in 
French  or  bilingual,  but  he  is  not  going  to 
allow  writs  and  pleadings  to  be  either  bi- 
lingual or  in  French?  Is  that  the  Attorney 
General's  intention? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  So  far  as  pleadings 
are  concerned,  not  at  this  time.  I  might  say 
that  in  arriving  at  a  decision  we  had  the 
input  of  several  francophone  lawyers  from 
Ontario  who  have  experience  in  the  courts. 
They  were  of  the  view  that  this  could  cause 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  controversy  at  this  point 
in  time. 

For  example,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prob- 
ably close  to  95  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  prac- 
tising in  Ontario  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
facility  in  the  French  language,  to  require 
or  permit  pleadings  in  French  to  be  delivered 
between  the  firms  would,  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  likely  cause  a  great  deal  of 
needless  controversy,  because  the  substantive 
right— and  this  is  the  view  of  francophone 
lawyers  whom  we  consulted  about  the  prov- 
ince—is in  relation  to  the  actual  hearing,  the 
giving  of  evidence  and  the  ability  of  the  tri- 
bunal to  understand  the  French  language. 

It  was  felt,  for  example,  that  if  law  firms 
which  are  not  now  equipped  with  transla- 
tion services  were  going  to  have  to  wrestle 
with  this  added  dimension  at  this  point  in 
time,  there  was  a  danger  of  creating  an  un- 
favourable reaction  to  what  we  think  is  a 
very  progressive  step  in  the  province.  This 
was  felt,  particularly  as  the  requirement  of 
French  pleadings,  or  the  ability  to  exchange 
pleadings  in  French,  really  did  not  relate  to 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  substantive 
rights  of  the  people  who  were  appearing  be- 
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fore  the  courts.  This  is  excluding  small  claims 
courts,  where  people  do  often  appear  by 
themselves.  It's  very  rare,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East  knows,  for  litigants  to  be 
preparing  and  delivering  pleadings  in  other 
courts.  So  this  was  a  conscious  decision  that 
was  reached  on  the  advice  of  our  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister prepared  to  assure  the  House  that  in 
those  areas  of  the  province  that  are  not 
designated  bilingual,  provision  will  be  made 
that,  where  occasion  warrants,  there  can  be 
a  travelling  court  that  will  allow  defendants 
or  people  who  are  involved  in  court  proceed- 
ings to  have  bilingual  court  proceedings  where 
they  will  be  able  to  testify  in  French  without 
the   intervention   of   interpreters? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  suggestion  is 
not  encompassed  by  the  legislation  which 
we're  introducing.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
federal  government,  by  Bill  C-42,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  which  will  apply  to  criminal 
proceedings  which,  when  passed,  will  give 
the  right  to  accused  persons  to  be  heard  by 
bilingual  tribunals  regardless  of  where  the 
offence  takes  place,  although  it  contemplates 
the  change  of  venue  for  trial.  At  the  present 
time,  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  with 
respect  to  bilingual  trials  wil  be  restricted  to 
the  districts  that  are  designated  as  bilingual 
districts. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  supplementary.  In  regard 
to  the  leader  of  the  NDP's  question,  could 
the  litigant  who  wanted  to  testify  in  French 
not  elect  to  have  a  trial  in  a  designated  area? 
I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General  could  give 
that  some  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings,  or  both? 

Mr.  Roy:  In  both.  I'm  answering  the  Attor- 
ney General's  question  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  I  might  ask  a  further  supplementary, 
would  litigants  before  the  courts  be  allowed 
to  testify  either  bilingually  or  in  French  in 
proceedings  such  as  preliminary  hearings,  dis- 
coveries and  things  of  that  nature  under  his 
legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Of  course.  The  in- 
dividual litigants  have  always,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  permitted  to  testify  or  give  evi- 
dence in  French. 

Mr.  Roy:  Through  interpreters.  The  Attor- 
ney General  knows  what  I  mean. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  many  cases,  obvi- 
ously, it  has  usually  necessitated  the  use  of 
interpretation  service.  I  just  want  to  repeat 
that  so  far  as  the  criminal  law  is  concerned 
the  federal  Parliament  is   addressing  its  col- 


lective wisdom  to  the  problem  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  Bill  C-42. 

In  relation  to  civil  matters,  there  are  many 
considerations.  For  example,  obviously,  if  there 
is  a  French-speaking  litigant  on  one  side  and 
an  English-speaking  litigant  on  the  other  side, 
how  does  one  decide  where  to  hear  that  trial? 
Do  we  make  a  decision  favouring  one  or  the 
other?  I  think  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
can  appreciate  the  enormous  practical  diffi- 
culties in  civil  litigation. 

Certainly,  in  so  far  as  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  concerned,  there  are  going  to  be  a 
number  of  practical  problems  in  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  Bill  C-42.  While  we  don't 
state  that  this  legislation  we're  introducing 
today  is  a  final  answer  or  the  final  response 
to  French-language  rights  in  the  courts,  we 
do  believe  that  this  goes  a  very  long  way 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Franco-Ontarian 
citizens. 

Mr.  Roy:  Agreed.  We're  just  trying  to  make 
it  better,  we're  trying  to  help  the  minister. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  recognize  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  hon.  members  that  in  our  gallery 
we  have  Mr.  Alan  Reece,  chairman  of  the 
Elections  and  Boundaries  Commission  and 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Integrity  Review 
Commission,  along  with  his  colleagues,  the 
Hon.  Karl  de  la  Bastide,  Dr.  Stephen  Moosai- 
Maharaj  and  Mr.  Leo  Seebaran,  from  Trinidad 
and  Tobago. 

[2:45] 


PCB  SPILL 

Mr.  Bolan:  My  question  is  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment:  Last  Wednesday  the 
district  court  in  Sudbury,  when  overruling 
a  decision  of  the  Environmental  Appeal 
Board,  held  that  the  director  of  waste  man- 
agement branch  was  not  empowered  to  order 
the  Crown  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, on  whose  right  of  way  an  oil  spill  had 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  a  derailment  near 
Onaping  Falls  in  the  Sudbury  district,  to 
clean  up  some  1,000  gallons  of  transformer 
oil  which  contained  PCBs.  As  the  result  of 
the  district  court's  decision  to  overrule  the 
Environmental  Appeal  Board,  what  proposals 
does  the  minister  have  in  mind  to  deal  with 
similar  situations  should  they  rise  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  that  decision,  we  have  some  work  to 
do  within  the  ministry  to  have  a  contingency 
plan  for  situations  such  as  that.  1  will  report 
to  the  member  at  a  later  date. 
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Mr.  Bolan:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  feel  that  in  such  situ- 
ations, instead  of  proceeding  under  section 
42,  or  bringing  about  changes  under  section 
42,  that  the  matters  can  be  better  handled 
if  he  proceeds  under  section  17  which  em- 
powers the  minister  to  intercede  and  to  au- 
thorize the  cleanup  of  the  spill,  rather  than 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  having  the 
director  try  to  make  recommendations  or 
appointements,  which  according  to  the  dis- 
trict court  judge,  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  will  take  that  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

ABSENCE  OF  TREASURER 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Treasurer  and  for  the  second  or  third 
day  in  a  row  he  disappears  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  He  is  a  little  squeamish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  will  be  back. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Treasurer  will  be 
back?  Well  he's  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:   That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  you  intercede  on  his 
behalf? 

Mr.  Roy:  Give  him  a  break.  It  has  been  a 
bad  day  for  him. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  HAZARD 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations:  Is  he  aware  that  there  are  serious 
allegations  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Firestone  steel-belted  Radial  500  tire  has 
been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  because 
of  blowouts  and  distortions  of  the  tire,  (and 
that  the  Firestone  company  there  has  even 
stopped  a  survey  relative  to  this  tire?  Is  the 
minister  also  aware  that  problems  of  the 
same  type  exist  in  this  province,  and  that  a 
Mr.  Edward  Hay  of  Niagara  Falls  had  four 
tires  on  a  new  car  go  distorted  in  the  first 
20,000  miles?  If  he  is  aware  of  this  has  he 
done  any  investigation  about  it? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who's  looking  after  your  peo- 
ple in  Welland? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  answer  to  all 
three  questions  is  no. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary  then:  Will  the 
minister  investigate  this  matter,  because 
there  are  apparently  reasons  to  suspect  that 
there  are  real  faults  in  this  tire  and  that  the 
federal  Department  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  is  also  concerned  about  it? 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
hot  air. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  indeed  they 
should  be  concerned  about  it,  because,  of 
course,  it  more  properly  falls  within  the  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  than  ours,  as  the  member 
is  surely  aware.  However,  I  will  bring  to 
their  attention  Mr.  Hays'  problem  and  the 
problem  the  member  has  raised  to  see  how 
they  respond. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
question  period  yesterday,  a  charge  was  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  questions  by  some  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite— which  was  a 
reflection  of  what  had  appeared  in  the  press 
—that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
had  in  its  possession  a  secret  document 
from  Eldorado  Nuclear  Limited  upon  which 
the  board  had  formed  the  basis  to  reject  a 
lung  cancer  claim  on  behalf  of  a  former 
Eldorado    employee,    Mr.    Ronald    Hills. 

Mr.   Speaker,  this  is   not  entirely  factual. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Only  partially. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  board  does  have 
a  document  from  Eldorado,  detailing  the 
work  history  and  the  exposure  to  radiation 
suffered  by  Mr.  Hills.  This  document  was 
presented  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  on  December  7,  1977,  and  was  re- 
viewed at  a  meeting  at  that  time  by  officials 
of  the  Eldorado  company,  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  medical  school  teach- 
ing staff,  representatives  of  the  radiation  pro- 
tection branch  of  the  federal  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  a 
representative  of  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
and  a  representative  of  the  medical  and 
claims  division  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  was  there  for  the  union? 

Mr.  Warner:  Who  was  the  worker's  repre- 
sentative? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  A  summary  of  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  work  experience 
of  Mr.  Hills- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  we  know  your  sum- 
maries. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Summaries  aren't  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —from  this  Eldorado 
document  was  included  in  the  development 
of  a  claim  file  in  the  Hills  case,  but  the 
document  itself  was  not  placed  on  that  file 
because  it  included  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  other  workers  at  Eldorado. 
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I  should  point  out  that  in  such  cases  the 
procedure  in  setting  up  a  claim  file  includes 
preparing  a  summary  of  the  reports  on 
radiation  exposure  and  other  engineering 
data.  This  summary  is  placed  in  the  claim 
file  and  the  original  document,  in  this  case 
the  report  prepared  by  Eldorado,  is  main- 
tained in  files  held  by  the  board's  senior 
medical  staff.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal 
such  a  document  is  readily  available  for  the 
parties  involved  in  the  case,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  is  produced  on  request. 

I   would   point   out   that   the   registrar   of 
appeals,  who  is  the  avenue  to  such  informa- 
tion  at  the   board,   has   received   no   formal 
request  from  any  party  to  look  at  the  docu- 
ment  in   question.   I   would   also  stress   that 
the  material  from  Eldorado  was  checked  in- 
dependently   by    board    staff.    They    visited 
Port  Hope,  they  visited  Eldorado- 
Mr.  Martel:  A  real  Dracula. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  confirmed  Mr. 
Hills'    work    history    with    Mr.    Hills'    fellow 
workers- 
Mr.    McClellan:    No    request    to    see    the 
secret  document. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  with  others 
within  the  plant.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  handling  of  the  data  from 
Eldorado  conforms  completely  with  the 
established  procedure  which  has  been  used 
for  years  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  The  board  has  not  hidden  this  docu- 
ment, nor  has  any  board  official  removed 
the  document  from  any  file. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  do  you  request  it  if  no 
one  knows  of  its  existence? 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  do  you  go  about  re- 
questing a  secret  document? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  This  document  is  in 
the   files   of  the   senior  medical  staff  at  the 
board  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same 
restrictions   as    those    which    are    applied   to 
any  other  document  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Make  it  available. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  and  all  parties  directly  involved 
in  an  appeal- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  now  that  they  know 
it  exists. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Now  that  we  know  about  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —on  this  matter,  in 
the  same  way  that  other  information  about 
other  cases  brought  before  the  appeals  board 
is  available. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary;  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  two-fold  supple- 
mentary:  Number  one,  can  the  minister  in- 


dicate to  us,  perhaps  on  some  future 
occasion,  exactly  what  reference  was  made 
in  the  file  to  the  secret  or  the  private  docu- 
ment which  she  described;  and  secondly,  I 
want  the  minister  to  go  back  and  look  at— 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  the  file? 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  in  the  worker's  file.  What 
reference  was  made  to  the  document  that 
the  minister  now  talks  of?  Secondly,  I  want 
her  to  go  back  and  look  at  her  words  this 
afternoon  very  carefully.  Does  the  minister 
realize  that  by  making  a  value  judgment  on 
the  quality  of  the  board's  scrutiny  of  the 
material,  which  they  looked  at  in  private  with 
Eldorado  without  any  representative  of  the 
worker  present,  she  is  making  it  extremely 
difficult  for  that  appeal  to  be  successful?  The 
minister  should  stop  being  so  partisan  on 
behalf  of  the  board. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  information  on 
the  file  regarding  the  worker's  work  experi- 
ence is  drawn  directly  from  the  information 
provided  by  Eldorado.  It  is  also,  as  I  said, 
checked  out  completely  with  the  fellow- 
workers  of  that  individual  in  the  plant  in 
order  to  confirm  that  the  estimate  and  the 
computation  established- 
Mr.  McClellan:  You're  hopeless;  absolutely 
hopeless. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —in  that  committee  is 
indeed  as  accurate  as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  Jesus;  you  are  arguing  the 
board's  case. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  remind  the 
hon>.  member  that  it  was  not  just  members  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  medical 
services  staff,  nor  of  the  claims  division,  and 
Eldorado- 
Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  the  employer's 
adviser  you  know. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —who  held  the  meet- 
ing to  examine  all  of  these  details,  it  did 
include  others— representatives  from  the 
radiation  branch  of  the  federal  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  Toronto  medical 
school,  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Everybody  but  a  representative 
of  the  worker. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  about  the  union? 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  of  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour. 

CRIMINAL  RECORDS 

Hon.   Mr.   Kerr:    On   March   28,   the   hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  asked  a 
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question  concerning  the  confidentiality  of 
criminal  files  and  records  maintained  by 
police.  The  hon.  member  made  reference  to 
a  situation  in  Ottawa  involving  a  private  in- 
vestigation firm,  Universal  Investigation  Ser- 
vices, and  the  alleged  sale  of  police  informa- 
tion to  private  companies  considering  employ- 
ment applicants 

I  now  have  a  report  on  the  investigation  of 
this  matter.  The  report  indicates  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Ottawa  area 
screens  job  applicants  who  will  be  employed 
in  sensitive  areas  and  that  Universal  Investi- 
gation Services  is  retained  to  assist  in  this 
process.  As  part  of  its  screening  process,  the 
Universal  Investigation  Services  has  obtained 
information  from  the  Ottawa  Police  Force. 
The  police  force  has  supplied  the  information 
verbally  and  no  moneys  were  paid  to  police 
personnel.  The  persons  supplying  the  informa- 
tion apparently  felt  that  they  had  some  obli- 
gation to  assist  the  prospective  employer  in 
assessing  an  applicant,  who  would  be  per- 
forming security  work  or  other  sensitive  work. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  the  Ottawa 
police  force  did  not  supply  any  information 
concerning  offences   committed  by  juveniles. 

While  the  police  personnel  were  not 
prompted  to  pass  on  information  by  any  im- 
proper motive,  I  must  confirm  my  comment  of 
March  28,  1978,  that  it  is  improper  to  pass 
police  information  to  private  agencies  as  was 
done  in  this  case.  I  am  asking  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  to  take  steps  to  terminate 
this  practice  any  place  that  it  exists. 

Mr.  Roy:  Having  asked  the  question  on 
March  28,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary? In  view  of  his  statement  here  today, 
would  the  minister  advise  whether  he  has 
investigated,  and  whether  he  is  satisfied,  first 
of  all,  that  in  the  Ottawa  area  that  informa- 
tion did  not  emanate  from  any  other  police 
force  but  the  Ottawa  police  department? 
Secondly,  is  he  satisfied  that  this  type  of  prac- 
tice was  limited  to  the  Ottawa  area  and  was 
not  going  on  across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  investigation  of  this 
matter  did  not  indicate  to  me  that  there 
were  any  personnel  of  any  other  police  force 
other  than  the  Ottawa  police  force  involved. 
It  was  civilian  personnel,  as  the  hon.  member 
may  know,  rather  than  police  constables.  We 
issued  a  directive  some  time  ago  from  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  indicating  that 
this  type  of  information  was  strictly  confi- 
dential. As  the  hon.  member  knows,  the 
Police  Act  itself  would  apply  in  circumstances 
like  this;  therefore  we  would  assume  that 
other  police  forces  are  not  carrying  out  this 
type  of  practice. 


ELECTRICAL  CONNECTORS 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier.  I  wonder  if  the  Premier 
would  be  kind  enough  to  accept,  compliments 
of  Smith  and  Stone  Limited  of  Georgetown, 
these  four  Canadian-made  electrical  connec- 
tors? Would  he  be  good  enough  to  give  one 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson) 
and  ask  her  to  contact  the  Construction  Safety 
Association  with  a  view  to  changing  their 
safety  advertising  campaign  and  stop  using 
an  American  connector  and  use  one  of  these? 
Would  he  give  one  to  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes)  to  let  him  know 
that  this  is  being  made  in  Canada?  And  per- 
haps he  would  give  one  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  so  that  he  would  know 
what  an  electrical  connector  looks  like. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  ask  for  your 
ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  member  of  the  House  to 
accept  a  gift  of  this  nature.  If  it  is  proper 
to  accept  it,  as  I  said  to  the  hon.  member 
in  those  very  contentious  discussions  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
receive  it.  I'm  very  familiar  with  Smith  and 
Stone,  and  perhaps  for  as  long  as  he  has  been. 
I'm  not  sure  exactly  how  I  use  this;  he  might 
give  me  some  indication;  but  perhaps  on  some 
other  occasion,  not  necessarily  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We  can  help  you  with  that. 

An  hon.  member:  We  can  give  you  a 
demonstration  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Here  it  is.  It's  marked, 
"Dead  Front  Caps."  That's  very  appropriate 
coming  from  the  hon.  member.  I  now  under- 
stand why  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  me. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  does  it  do? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Plug  it  in  and  you'll  find  out. 

Interjections. 

HANOVER  AND  ANNEXATION 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Treas- 
urer: Recently  the  OMB  turned  down  a  re- 
quest of  the  town  of  Hanover  to  annex  200 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  and  directed 
that  200  acres  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
which  is  not  agriculturally  productive  and  is 
partially  developed,  should  be  annexed  instead. 

My  question  to  the  Treasurer  is  this:  Since 
the  OMB  was  implementing  government 
policy  to  protect  agricultural  land  and  redirect 
development  on  to  less  productive  land,  why 
has  he  intervened  and  asked  that  the  OMB 
should  rehear  this  case?  Secondly,  why  in 
so  doing  has  he  engaged  in  the  unprecedented 
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move  of  directing  which  members  of  the  OMB 

should  hear  the  second  case? 

[3:00] 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  Treasurer  should  have 
quit  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge  the  second  part  of  the  question 
is  completely  Wrong.  The  question  about  the 
reasons  for  the  decision  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  ask  for  a  rehearing  or  to  direct  a 
rehearing  should  be  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislation  committee  of  cabinet, 
who  is  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
(Mr.  Henderson). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  so  redirect  it,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He's  not  here. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  all  know  who  runs  the 
OMB. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
to  the  Treasurer  since  Farm  and  Country, 
normally  a  very  authoritative  magazine,— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —states  specifically,  "It 
also  directed  what  members  of  the  OMB 
should  sit  on  the  new  hearings,"  would  the 
Treasurer  inquire  to  find  out  whether  the 
government  didn't  engage  in  that  unprece- 
dented direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  said  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  sure  that  we 
didn't.  The  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
is  the  minister  responsible  for  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 

Mr.  Warner:  Put  him  on  the  hook. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  is  incriminating  every- 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  think  he 
would  be  aware,  and  he  is  mumbling  sotto 
voce  that  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Three  of  you  are  in  the  soup 
over  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  a  great  re- 
specter of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, but  there  used  to  be  articles  written 
in  that  journal  by  one  Gordon  Hill  which  I 
never  thought  were  always  'as  truthful  as 
they  might  have  been, 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Supplementary:     Didn't 
the  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     —think    they    were    in 
order  until  Mr.  Hill  decided- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  run  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party? 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  true, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Grey  with  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  controversial, 
Donald. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary  to  the 
Treasurer:  Would  the  Treasurer  agree  it  is 
time  in  Ontario  that  we  came  up  with  a 
plan  for  agricultural  land  so  we  won't  have 
to  have  appeal  after  appeal  every  time  a 
municipality  gets  into  thinking  about  annexa- 
tion or  somebody  gets  into  thinking  about 
where  he  should  dump  his  garbage?  Doesn't 
he  think  we  should  have  a  plan  so  we  know 
exactly  what  farm  land  is  to  be  used  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That's  a  very  wide- 
ranging  question,  but  to  say  we  are  going  to 
plan  every  last  acre  of  this  province,  my 
answer  would  be  no. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   Just  start  with  a  few, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  even  in  the  Escarp- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary  to  the  Treas- 
urer: If  the  cabinet  didn't  appoint  the  hear- 
ing officers  for  the  rehearing,  could  the 
Treasurer  explain  why,  on  the  notice  of  re- 
hearsing, the  board  members  were  named 
specifically?  If  the  cabinet  didn't  appoint  or 
name  the  hearing  officers,  who  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Board,  presumably. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  check  that  out. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  TRANSFERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  hon,  member  for  Port  Arthur  asked  me 
some  questions  about  the  Children's  Psy- 
chiatric Research  Institute  in  London.  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  him  that  some  discussions  have 
taken  place  between  my  ministry  and  the 
London  Board  of  Education  regarding  the 
educational  component  of  the  Children's  Psy- 
chiatric Research  Institute  and  between  our 
ministry  and  also  the  Kent  County  Board  of 
Education  regarding  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  the  southwestern  regional  centre. 

In  each  case,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
ministry  officials  discussed  the  matters  with 
the  teachers  at  the  centres  and  their  federa- 
tion immediately  following  intial  discussions 
with  the  representative  boards.  This,  I  am 
told,  is  consistent  with  the  collective  agree- 
ment we  have  with  the  federation. 

However,  I  must  also  say  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
that  has  arisen.  Also,  there  have  been  some 
real  concerns  expressed  to  me  about  these 
proposed  transfers.  I've  looked  at  them  and 
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I've  decided  these  concerns  are  such  that 
we're  not  going  to  proceed  with  any  more 
talks  with  the  London  and  Kent  county 
boards  at  this  present  time,  pending  further 
study  of  the  whole  matter.  So,  in  effect,  any 
talks  that  Were  going  on  concerning  that 
matter  have  been  suspended. 

Mr.  Foulds:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
on  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  Can  the 
minister  give  us  the  assurance  that  if  he  is 
discussing  the  transfer  of  facilities  in  other 
areas  or  with  other  boards,  not  only  the 
letter  of  the  collective  agreement  with  which 
his  ministry  has  complied  will  be  lived  up  to, 
but  a  more  generous  spirit  will  be  lived  up 
to,  in  that  if  this  transfer  is  to  go  smoothly 
it  is  far  better  to  discuss  that  with  the  em- 
ployees and  their  federation  in  advance,  or 
perhaps  coincidentally  with  boards  and  the 
other  agencies  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  that  has  already 
been  done.  I  have  indicated  that  not  only 
the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  any  collective 
agreement  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  dis- 
cussions that  go  on  in  this  matter  between 
our  provincial  school  teachers  and  any  local 
boards  concerning  switching  of  responsi- 
bilities. That  will  take  place. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  further  answer 
a  question  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  regarding  the 
education  department  at  Surrey  Place  Centre. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  reviewed 
and  carefully  reconsidered  this  whole  matter. 
In  view  of  the  many  recent  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  in  responding  to  the 
needs  for  services  by  parents  and  agencies 
located  in  the  catchment  area  of  the  Surrey 
Place  Centre,  I  have  decided  to  maintain  the 
educational  services  at  the  Surrey  Place 
Centre  itself  rather  than  providing  the 
service  from  the  Thistletown  Centre,  as  was 
originally  contemplated. 

I  am  asking,  however,  that  an  independent 
review  of  the  service  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  forward  recommendations 
regarding  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the 
educational  program  required  there  for  the 
future. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  consultative  services  pro- 
vided by  school  boards  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  support  this  expertise  as  it,  of 
course,  continues  to  develop.  When  this 
service  has  been  sufficiently  developed  by 
the  boards  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  that  I 
have   just   referred   to   have    been    received, 


we  will  consider  any  changes  or  modifications 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  educational 
services  provided  at  Surrey  Place. 

I  know  the  members  of  the  House  will 
support  our  attempts  to  ensure  that  an 
efficient  and  effective  educational  service  will 
continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  retarded 
children  who  are  referred  to  the  Surrey 
Place  Centre.  That,  of  course,  is  our  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Once  again, 
in  terms  of  the  independent  study  the  min- 
ister has  outlined,  could  he  ensure  that  the 
parents  and  the  teachers  involved  will  be 
consulted  while  that  report  is  being  drafted 
and  studied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  has  already  been 
contemplated  in  the  study  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  also  try  to  identify  in  his  study  the 
value  of  outside  or  independent  assessments 
for  children  with  severe  learning  disabilities 
apart  from  the  school,  as  are  now  being 
given  at  Surrey  Place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  sure  how  that 
relates  to  what  I  have  just  indicated,  but 
I  will  certainly  look  into  that.  I  don't  know 
how  it  relates  to  the  matter  that  I  just 
referred  to,  about  how  the  service  is  going  to 
remain  there. 

HOCKEY  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General  about  hockey  violence. 
Has  he  given  any  direction  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  or  has  he  had  any  personal 
conversations  with  anyone  relating  to  the 
NHL  regarding  the  latest  Stanley  Cup  play- 
offs and  what  has,  in  fact,  happened  there, 
culminating  in  one  player  being  out  with 
an  eye  injury  for  the  rest  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
violence,  Pat,  and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
haven't  issued  any  instruction  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  An  understanding  was 
reached  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
department  at  the  beginning  of  the  1975-76 
season  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  monitor  the  games,  particularly  at  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens,  where  there  had  been  some 
very  unfortunate  incidents  in  the  past.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police   are  still  monitoring  these   games. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  police 
officers,  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  breach— 
I  emphasize  the  word  clear  because  of  the 
obvious  difficulty  in  making  this  determina- 
tion in  a  game  that  is  played  at  high  speed 
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with  a  lot  of  bodily  contact— of  the  Criminal 
Code  then  they  will  lay  charges.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  local  police  department  is 
quite  capable  of  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities in  that  regard  without  any  additional 
advice  or  instruction  from  me. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
I  realize  the  Salming  incident  was  an  acci- 
dent, but  in  view  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
playoffs,  does  the  minister  not  find  it  some- 
what of  an  anomaly  that  the  government 
should  be  concerned  about  censorship  of 
movies,  set  up  a  $2.2  million  royal  com- 
mission on  violence  on  television,  and  yet 
allow  these  kinds  of  things  to  be  shown  on 
television  and  take  place  in  the  hockey  rinks 
in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  know  the 
extent  to  which  these  matters  are  related,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  expressed  my  concern  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  respect  to  outbursts 
of  mindless  violence,  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
hockey  arena  or  any  other  sector  of  the 
community- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  hockey  under  the  On- 
tario censorship  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —and  I  will  continue 
to  express  my  concerns  in  this  area.  Obvi- 
ously professional  hockey  players  have  a 
responsibility  in  view  of  what  they  must 
know  to  be  their  continuing  influence 
over  the  young  people  of  the  country,  and 
I  am  confident  that  most  professional  hockey 
players  will  act  responsibly. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    Resign,    David. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  as  though  I  was  working  on  an 
elevator. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rhodes:    A   short  elevator. 
Hon.  B.   Stephenson:   You  don't  look  as  if 
you  were. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of— 

An  hon.  member:   Just  a  short  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  thought  you  were  a 
yoyo. 

Mr.  Warner:  To  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,   I  am  standing  up. 

SCARBOROUGH  CENTENARY  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  she  may  require  the 
help  of  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell). 
Since  Scarborough  Centenary  Hospital  ap- 
pears unwilling  to  ensure  safe  working  con- 
ditions for  all  of  its  employees,  and  since  the 
hospital  apparently  refuses  to  co-operate  with 


the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  who  are 
attempting  to  investigate  the  beating  of  a 
hospital  worker  by  a  patient  and  two  visitors, 
will  the  minister  ensure  that  Scarborough 
Centenary  Hospital  will  co-operate  with  the 
police  and  the  worker  involved  so  that 
charges  can  be  laid  in  this  very  serious 
matter? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  those  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  hospitals  throughout  this  prov- 
ince have  demonstrated  a  very  responsible 
attitude  in  all  matters  related  to  public  safety 
and  the  safety  of  their  staff. 

Mr.  Martel:  Except  Michael  Starr. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  That's  not  the  question. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
discuss  this  with  my  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  provide  whatever  assistance 
I  can. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  believe  there  is  a  role  for  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  play  in  this  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  both  ministers.  Since  the 
source  of  the  problem  is  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions, and  the  management  of  the  hospital 
does  not  want  to  co-operate  with  CUPE  Local 
1320,  what  will  the  minister  do  to  ensure  that 
a  properly  constituted  occupational  safety  and 
health  committee  is  set  up  and  can  function 
properly? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  would  appear  from 
the  question  posed  by  the  hon.  member  that 
the  unsafe  work  condition  is  a  violent  temper 
on  the  part  of  a  patient  and  two  of  the 
visitors  to  that  patient,  and  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely sure  that  an  occupational  health  and 
safety  committee  could  solve  those  problems. 
But  I  will  investigate  it  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  what  I  can  to  assist  in  that  area. 

OTTAWA  C.A.S. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services.  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  could  advise  whether  he  has 
responded  to  an  Ottawa  lawyer  who  has  made 
a  complaint  to  the  minister  involving  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Ottawa.  The  lawyer 
was  involved  in  a  situation  where  he  was 
clearly  on  record  for  a  juvenile  client— a 
client  for  whom  the  Children's  Aid  were  try- 
ing to  get  an  order  of  Crown  wardship— and 
after  he  was  clearly  on  record  and  known  to 
be  representing  this  client  the  officers  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  had  a  meeting  with 
this  juvenile  without  advising  the  lawyer.  Has 
the  minister  responded  to  that  or  is  he  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  apparently  the  prac- 
tics  whereby  the  Children's  Aid  Society  have 
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meetings  and  discussions  with  juvenile  offend- 
ers or  people  before  the  courts  at  a  time 
when  they  are  represented  by  counsel  and 
their  counsel  is  not  invited? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  do  recall  receiving  a 
letter.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  specific  one 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers  I  cannot  be 
certain.  But  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
have  not  yet  responded  to  that  letter,  al- 
though it  is  my  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  minister  was  dated  February  7  and  there 
is  a  very  important  principle  here— the  duty 
of  adults  to  respect  the  rights  of  juveniles, 
just  as  we  should  respect  the  rights  of  adults 
—does  the  minister  not  feel  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  he  should  make  a  statement  dis- 
couraging this  type  of  practice?  Does  he  not 
feel  he  should  advise  Children's  Aid  So- 
cieties across  the  province  that  they  respect 
the  rights  of  juveniles  just  as  we  expect  our 
other  courts  to  respect  the  rights  of  adults? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  I  don't  disagree 
with  what  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting. 
But  with  respect  to  the  specific  response,  I 
hope  he  would  understand  that,  prior  to 
acting  entirely  on  a  letter  I  might  suggest 
some  prior  investigation  before  a  response  is 
not  only  prudent  but  the  responsible  thing 
to  do.  That  is  the  process  in  which  I  am 
presently  engaged. 

HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  in  the  town  of  Oba,  Ontario,  on  the 
CN-ACR  junction  in  northern  Algoma  where 
Hydro  recently  installed  generators  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  source  of  electricity  for  the 
homes  in  the  community,  the  CN  houses  in 
the  community  are  being  charged  the  com- 
mercial rate,  rather  than  the  residential  rate? 
If  he  is  aware  of  that,  could  he  explain  the 
reason  for  it  and  why  these  people  living  in 
those  homes  are  having  to  pay  substantially 
higher  than  they  would  normally  have  to 
pay  in  other  parts  of  rural  Ontario  for  resi- 
dences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  this 
incident.  We  are  looking  into  it  and  we  will 
get  a  full  report  on  it  in  due  course. 

An  hon.  member:  When? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  indicate  if  Hydro  is  prepared,  since 
these  small  communities  under  the  northern 
program  are  being  subsidized,  to  subsidize  to 


a  level  where  the  rate  would  be  in  line  with 
other  residences  in  rural  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There  are  a  number  of 
possibilities  that  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  share  the 
wealth? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Treasurer  earlier  today. 

RACING  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Racing  Com- 
mission Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
a  short  introduction  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  problems  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  amendment  is  the  situation  created 
by  the  number  of  hearings  the  commission 
has  been  handling.  It  has  doubled  in  the  last 
four  years.  This  creates  a  problem  because  a 
majority  of  the  seven-member  commission  is 
now  required  to  sit  on  each  hearing  or 
appeal.  Therefore,  the  amendment  changes 
the  necessary  quorum  from  four  to  three, 
one  of  whom  must  be  the  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman.  Obviously,  the  immediate  effect  is 
to  allow  two  hearings  to  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  would  validate 
a  procedure  which  the  commission  has  been 
following  and  which  has  recently  been  chal- 
lenged. That  procedure  emanates  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Racing  Commission  each  year 
adopts  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trotting  Association  for  harness  racing 
in  the  province  as  long  as  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  commission's  own  policies 
and  rules.  Some  of  the  rules  adopted  confer 
discretionary  and  quasi-judicial  powers  on 
the  Canadian  Trotting  Association  and  its 
officials,  and  the  commission's  right  to  adopt 
such  rules  has  been  questioned. 

To  clarify  these  matters,  the  amendment 
substantiates     the     commission's     power     to 
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delegate  responsibility  to  other  recognized 
government  bodies  of  racing.  It  also  vali- 
dates the  present  practice  requiring  persons 
not  satisfied  by  decisions  of  judges,  stewards 
or  other  officials  to  appeal  first  to  an  appeal 
board  set  up  by  a  recognized  governing  body 
of  racing  before  appealing  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to 
ease  the  work  load  of  the  commission  and 
the  senior  administrative  staff  to  allow  for 
the  implementation   of  new  strategy. 

JUDICATURE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  71,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

JURIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  72,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Juries  Act, 
1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

NURSING  HOMES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  73, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Nursing  Homes  Act, 
1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  require  all  nursing  homes 
licensed  under  the  Nursing  Homes  Act, 
1972,  to  be  incorporated  as  charitable,  non- 
profit corporations.  When  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  director  shall  refuse  to  issue  a 
licence  to  an  applicant  unless  the  applicant 
is  incorporated  as  a  charitable  corporation 
under  the  Corporations  Act.  On  or  after 
January  1,  1978,  the  director  will  refuse  to 
renew  a  licence  if  the  applicant  for  the  li- 
cence is  not  a  charitable  corporation  incor- 
porated under  that  Act. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  calling  the  orders 
of  the  day,  perhaps  I  should  indicate  that 
by  agreement  we  are  going  to  call  the  19th 
order  at  5  o'clock.  This  is  as  a  result  of  the 
request  from  the  New  Democratic  Party  to 
give  some  consideration  to  matters  related  to 
that  particular  report.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  go  to  some  legislation.  Perhaps  we 
might  call  the  17th  order  now,  which  is  the 
report  of  the  procedural  affairs  committee 
and  which  has  been  standing  by  for  some 
time,  subject  to  some  amendment  which  the 
chairman  wants  to  make  to  that  report. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  adoption  of  the  April  6  report 
of  the  standing  procedural  affairs  committee. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  After  some  consultation  with 
members  on  the  committee,  we  have  de- 
cided to  insert  the  words  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  debate  during  the  course  of 
the  committee  but  did  not  make  it  in  the 
former  recommendation. 

Mr.  Breaugh  moved  that  the  second  re- 
commendation of  the  April  6  report  of  the 
standing  procedural  affairs  committee  be 
amended  by  adding:  "subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  has  agreement  on  all 
sides. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  know  there  are  many  im- 
portant things  that  will  be  concerning  us 
later  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  did  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  report. 

I  am  stating  a  personal  opinion  only,  sir. 
While  I  like  to  see  every  dignity  attend  you 
and  your  office,  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  anything  artificially  associated  with  that 
dignity  is  sometimes  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
I  am  referring  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
that  would  see  your  presence,  sir,  leave  the 
office  and  come  into  this  chamber  and  preside 
over  prayers  by  means  of  a  procession. 

I've  got  no  objection  to  that  really,  but  I 
simply  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
to  that  of  anyone  else  who  might  be  inter 
ested,  that  I  feel  the  dignity  of  the  office 
resides  essentially  in  the  man.  I  personally  am 
not  terribly  enamoured  of  Mr.  Speaker's  pro- 
cession. I  feel  the  same  way  toward  that  as  to 
Her  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  coming 
from  the  Royal  York  to  these  buildings  in  a 
landau  we  rent  from  E.  P.  Taylor.  It's  all 
great  but  the  traditions  here  are  somewhat 
different  to  what  they  have  been  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  we  rented 
that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  should  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  try  to  paint  dignity  into  something 
which  is  inherently  dignified.  Anything  other 
than  that  is  somewhat  a  little  bit  unaccept- 
able. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  in  that 
report  that  concerns  me,  that  is,  that  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  committee  should 
be  provided  with  staff.  The  motion  by  the 
Legislature  has  given  to  them  the  responsi- 
bility to   review   agencies,   boards   and  com- 
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missions  of  the  Legislature.  This  could  be 
more  than  a  full-time  job.  They  could  start 
now  with  a  huge  complement  of  staff  and 
very  hard-working  members  of  the  committee 
which,  it  goes  without  saying,  'they  are  and 
they  couldn't  get  10  per  cent  of  the  way 
through  that  list  if  they  met  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  thing  that  really  concerns  me  is  that 
while  we  are  hiring  staff  for  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  the  committee  members 
to  undertake  a  review  of  the  agencies,  boards 
and  commissions,  at  the  same  time  the 
Premier  has  established  some  select  group 
headed  by  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mr.  Wiseman)  to  do  the  same  blooming  thing. 
This  concerns  me,  frankly,  as  a  duplication 
of  effort.  Personally,  as  a  member  of  the 
opposition,  I  am  somewhat  offended  that  the 
Premier  has  not  got  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
committee  that  was  established  by  the  House 
to  undertake  that  very  review. 

For  him  to  set  up  some  sort  of  a  backroom 
group  of  politicos  to  look  over  who  might  be 
dismissed  or  whose  services  might  be  dis- 
continued doesn't  strike  me  as  any  kind  of 
a  healthy  and  democratic  way  to  approach  a 
problem  that  has  been  growing  in  this  juris- 
diction for  35  years  and  maybe  longer.  The 
problem  as  I  see  it  is  a  certain  lack  of  con- 
fidence by  the  Premier  and  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  activities  of  the  committee. 

[3:30] 

There's  another  side  to  the  story,  because 
this  committee  may  be  in  fact  become  very 
busy  indeed.  It  replaces  the  old  privileges 
and  elections  committee  and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict how  often  something  of  grave  importance 
may  be  referred  to  it  from  this  House,  in 
which  case  the  committee  would  have  to  put 
aside  their  tremendous  duties  in  reviewing 
the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions  and  deal  with  matters 
that  we  in  this  House  would  want  them  to 
consider  on  a  priority  basis. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  concern  us 
all  is  that  we  are  still  operating  in  this  House 
under  what  you  might  call  temporary  or 
interim  rules.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
review  those  rules.  I  mean,  we  can  all  do  it 
individually  but  that  committee  is  obviously 
where  it's  going  to  have  to  happen.  I  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa.  I  have  seen  him  at  work  on  com- 
mittees before  and  I  know  how  diligent  he 
is— 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  stretching  a 
point. 

An  hon.  member:  Careful. 


Mr.  Peterson:  Did  Hansard  make  note  of 
sarcasm? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  I  don't  see  really  how  he 
is  going  to  do  all  of  the  things  in  that  com- 
mittee that  we  in  this  House  would  like  to 
have  done. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  much  concerned  at  the 
duplication  of  the  review  of  the  agencies, 
boards  and  commissions.  I  resent  the  fact  that 
the  Premier  would  undertake  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  an  ad  hoc  bunch  of  politicos  to  re- 
view this  on  another  basis,  which  I  don't 
think  'is  a  healthy  approach,  almost  with  the 
idea  that  it  can't  be  done  effectively  by  this 
committee  and  if  he  wants  something  done, 
he's  got  to  have  the  good  old  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  leave  the  shoe  store  and  give 
it  the  kind  of  review  that  it  should  have. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  aren't  going  to  leave 
the  store,  are  you,  Doug? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  simply  don't  buy  that 
alternative.  I  am  also  concerned  that  we  are 
going  to  come  to  the  end  of  this  session 
and  come  into  another  one,  assuming  that 
an  election  is  not  called  tomorrow  or  next 
week  or  next  month,  and  we  will  not  have 
thoroughly  reviewed  our  provisional  rules. 
I,  for  one,  feel  that  they  really  do  require  a 
thorough  review. 

I  just  wanted  to  put  that  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  that  I  am  intending  to  oppose 
the  motion  but  I  feel  that  there  are  ramifica- 
tions in  it  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  our 
minds. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Old  campaign  managers 
never  die.  They  just  go  to  the  provincial 
senate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  report,  as  amended, 
be  adopted? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ONTARIO  LOAN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  24,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  rais- 
ing of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps I  might  just  say  one  or  two  things 
and  I  will  send  over  some  notes  to  the 
critics. 

On  April  3  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  S.  Smith)  asked  a  question  as  to  why 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  reserves. 
There  are  two  pages  of  notes  which  would 
indicate  why.  There  is  also  a  short  answer. 
The  reduction  in  the  reserves  for  the  last  two 
years  is  roughly  the  amount  for  which  we 
seek  to  increase  the  reserves  this  year. 

There  is  one  other  question,  sir,  which  is 
normally    asked    to   which   I   might   indicate 
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the  answer  now.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
The  unused  authority  as  of  April  1  last  was 
$625  million.  This  Loan  Act  authorizes  loans 
of  $1.1  billion  and  against  that  authority  we 
expect  to  do  borrowing  from  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  for  $910  million,  the  Central 
Mortgage  waste  control  loans  of  $56  million, 
and  an  increase  in  Treasury  bills  of  $195 
million,  ofr  a  total  of  $1,161  million,  which 
would  leave  an  estimated  carryover  at  April 
1,  1979,  of  about  $564  million. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  happy  to  respond  for 
our  party,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disappointed 
I  didn't  get  this  answer  before  because  I 
don't  have  a  chance  to  check  it  and  I  won't 
be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  my  remarks.  As 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  change 
in  procedure  today  to  be  called  at  the  last 
moment  to  discuss  this  bill  at  this  time 
and  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  Liberal 
Party  is  very  happy  to  be  accommodating 
in  these  circumstances.  We  try  as  best  we 
can  to  make  minority  government  work. 

We  are  prepared  to  accommodate  our 
friends  to  the  left  who  are  now  out  caucusing 
to  figure  out  what  they  are  going  to  do  at 
5  o'clock.  We  respect  the  fact  that  they  need 
time.  It  was  pointed  out  by  my  colleague 
from  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt),  they  had  to 
send  out  for  a  coin  to  see  which  way  they 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  com- 
mittee report  at  5  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  glad  you're  speaking 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Of  course,  we're  very  happy 
to  accommodate  the  Treasurer,  who  would 
rather  be  here  than  facing  the  press  out 
in  the  hall,  and  I  respect  that  right.  There  is 
no  question  this  has  been  somewhat  traumatic 
for  the  Treasurer.  In  our  budget  response  of 
some  six  weeks  ago,  I  predicted  then  the 
start  of  the  demise  and  the  decline  of  the 
Treasurer.  I  think  that  everything  we  said 
then    has    subsequently   proved    to   be    true. 

It's  not  as  if  we  have  taken  his  scalp,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  we  have.  But  there  is 
no  question  that  we  have  taken  some  very 
large  tufts  off  his  head. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  sun  just  doesn't  seem  to 
be  the  same. 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  isn't  all  that  much 
left  to  go,  but  we  will  keep  pursuing  it, 
because  we  are  a  party  dedicated  to  fiscal 
balance,  to  fiscal  responsibility,  and  to  decent 
restraint  in  this  province. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  budget  response,  we 
said  there  were  ways  to  cut  fat  out  of  the 
budget.  Today,  some  six  weeks  later,  we 
were    presented    with    a    list    of    ways    the 


Treasurer  is  going  to  cut  expenditures.  There 
is  no  question— the  way  of  the  future  is  not 
going  to  be  the  way  of  the  past.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  clearly  draw  current  ex- 
penditures in  line  with  current  revenues  to 
create  the  kind  of  balanced  budget  that  I, 
at  least,  would  anticipate  is  meant  by  the 
words  "balanced  budget." 

The  Treasurer  has  substantially  deviated 
this  year  from  some  of  the  rules  of  the  past. 
As  we  discusped  earlier  in  our  budget 
response,  he  is  now  starting  to  sell  off  the 
assets  of  the  province,  taking  below-line  trans- 
actions and  above-the-line  transactions  in 
order  to  generate  the  kind  of  revenues  he 
feels  he  will  need  to  balance  the  budget 
in  1981. 

When  I  think  back  on  the  whole  borrow- 
ing history  of  this  province,  I  think  it  was 
almost  a  tragedy  that  we  had  the  availability 
of  these  large  pools  of  funds,  as  encompassed 
in  Bill  24,  from  which  the  Treasurer  can 
borrow  to  meet  current  revenue  needs.  One 
only  has  to  think  back  and  ask  oneself  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  budgetary  tra- 
dition and  the  budgeting  of  this  province 
had  that  money  not  been  available,  had  they 
had  to  go  to  the  open  market,  had  they  been 
subjected  to  market  discipline  in  order  to 
borrow  that  money  that  they  spent,  by  and 
large,  on  current  consumption  over  the  past 
six  or  seven  years  under  the  Treasurer's  re- 
gime, and  under  the  person  who  filled  in  for 
him  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  Treasurer  will  argue,  of  course,  that 
this  money  has  gone  into  capital  works  in 
this  province;  and  he  will  argue  that  he  has 
always  spent  more  on  capital  works  than  he 
has  borrowed  that  particular  year.  When  one 
looks  carefully  at  the  expenditure  of  some 
$614  million  on  capital  works  in  this  prov- 
ince—and I  am  talking  from  memory  here, 
but  it  was  spent  on  land,  an  overbuilt  hospi- 
tal system,  an  overbuilt  capital  infrastruc- 
ture and  in  so  many  areas— one  has  to  ques- 
tion very  seriously  whether  all  these  capital 
funds  were  necessary.  Could  he  not  have 
exercised  far  more  restraint  in  spending  over 
the  past  few  years  and  not  have  got  us  into 
the  terrible  financial  bind  that  this  province 
is  in  today? 

We  will  vote  with  this  bill  but  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  vote  against  it.  Because 
I  would  like  to  see  a  different  kind  of  dis- 
cipline brought  to  bear  on  this  Treasurer, 
saying,  "You  can  only  spend  up  to  certain 
limits."  This  gives  him  another  $1.1  billion 
to  continue  with  the  deficit  financing.  We 
will  not  know  for  a  goodly  number  of  years 
the  grave  impact  this  very  heavy  borrowing 
is    having    on    this    province.    In    fact,    the 
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Treasurer— although  he  talks  right,  he  spends 
left— is  leaving  our  children  with  a  very 
serious  financial  responsibility  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  out  of  the  productive 
capital  of  the  generations  that  are  coming 
after  us. 

It  is  going  to  mean  higher  tax  rates.  When 
you  look  at  the  demographics,  Mr.  Speaker 
—you  look  at  fewer  working  people  and  you 
look  at  more  people  on  the  dependency  rolls 
—there  is  no  question  that  unless  we  have 
dramatic  cutbacks  in  spending  and  we  start 
accumulating  surplus  budgets,  we  are  going 
to  see  necessarily  higher  taxes,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  more  robbing  of  the  initiative 
of  the  working  people  of  this  province.  And 
that  is  because  of  the  excesses  of  today,  1978. 

I  am  awfully  tempted  not  to  allow  the 
Treasurer  to  borrow  the  kinds  of  money  that 
he  wants  to  borrow.  I  am  not  the  only  one 
concerned  about  this.  The  Auditor  has  ad- 
dressed his  mind  to  this  Whole  matter  in  his 
last  report,  and  I  almost  wish  that  this  de- 
bate was  not  up  until  the  Treasurer  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  public  accounts 
committee  and  explain. 

I  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  sections  in 
the  Auditor's  report,  and  I  understand  from 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  we  will  be 
discussing  the  matter  some  time  in  late  May, 
subject  to   the  availability  of  the   Treasurer. 

In  section  30  of  that  report,  the  Auditor 
has  listed  principal  amounts  of  debt  starting 
with  the  year  1977-78  and  finishing  in  the 
year  2006-07— some  $13  billion  worth  of  capi- 
tal that  is  going  to  have  to  be  repayed  some- 
how. Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's 
got  nothing  to  do  with  unfunded  liabilities 
that  at  this  point  total  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  $2  billion  for  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation fund  or  public  service  superan- 
nuation fund.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
accelerating  interest  payments  we're  paying 
in  this  province. 

When  we  look  at  the  growth  of  this  prov- 
ince and  we  see  hospitals  go  up  four  per 
cent,  or  another  area  going  up  six  per  cent, 
we're  seeing,  generally,  restraint  across  the 
board,  we  see  the  biggest  single  increase  in 
expenditure  yearly.  This  year,  of  course,  is 
a  perfect  example  of  15.5  per  cent,  as  I  re- 
call, for  interest  payments.  We're  now  pay- 
ing interest  of  about  $1.2  billion.  He's  vio- 
lated, in  the  process,  many  of  the  guide- 
lines established  both  by  himself  and  the 
Smith  committee  rules  from  some  years  ago. 

We're  now  spending  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
provincial  budget  on  interest  payments  and 
this  is  growing.  Our  debt  is  now  running  over 
11  per  cent  of  our  gross  provincial  product 


—again,  a  violation  of  his  own  rules,  the 
Smith  committee  rules  from  some  years  ago. 
These  are  alarming  numbers.  When  people 
chart  trends,  far  more  alarming  than  the 
specific  number  in  a  specific  year  is  the 
trend  if  one  charts  the  history  of  some  of 
these  movements.  Heretofore,  the  trend  has 
been  alarming  to  those  thoughtful  people 
who  are  looking  at  the  finances  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

I  would  say  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  We 
have  dug  ourselves  a  hole  that's  going  to 
require  years  to  get  out  of.  It's  going  to  re- 
quire a  new  kind  of  discipline  and  a  new 
kind  of  economic  leadership  that  we  have  not 
seen  from  across  the  floor. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  to  another 
consideration  expressed  by  the  Auditor.  In 
section  101  he  questions  the  purpose  of  the 
Ontario  Loan  Act.  In  fact,  this  bill  gives  the 
Legislature  of  the  province  no  power  over 
the   borrowing   of  the    government. 

As  I  recall— he  can  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong 
—the  Treasurer  said  in  his  statement  he  now 
has  an  unused  portion  from  past  years  of 
$660  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  As  of  April  1,  1978. 

Mr.  Peterson:  So  in  fact  not  only  is  the 
Treasurer  entitled  to  borrow  $1.1  billion 
this  year  but  he  can  also  use  the  unused 
portion  from  past  years  of  some  $660  million, 
which  gives  him,  in  effect,  about  $1.7  billion. 
That  in  no  way  allows  this  Legislature  to 
have  control  or  jurisdiction  over  the  borrowing 
practices  of  this  government.  The  Auditor 
very  succinctly  points  that  out.  In  fact,  we 
have  delegated  control  to  the  government 
through  the  manipulation  of  borrowing  from 
year  to  year.  In  fact,  the  truth  is  this  bill  is 
worthless  and  doesn't  mean  anything,  and 
I'm  sorry  to  say  the  debate  we're  having 
today  really  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans 
in  what  it  accomplishes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  At  least  your  contribution 
doesn't. 

Mr.  Peterson:  With  the  exception  of  my 
contribution,  of  course. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  having  the  Treas- 
urer before  the  public  accounts  committee  to 
explain  these  things.  I  have  tried  to  extract 
answers  from  him  in  the  past  in  estimates 
and  in  various  other  places.  I've  asked  him 
where  he  is  going  to  get  the  money,  the 
principal  amounts  of  money  he  has  to  repay, 
and  how  those  amounts  are  going  to  be 
refunded. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  we're  running 
out  of  pension  fund  availability.  We're  going 
to  be  into  a  negative  cash  flow  situation  in 
about  1981.  That's  the  principal  reason  he's 
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forced  to  "balance  the  budget  that  year.  He 
says— and  I  don't  recall  exactly  from  Hansard, 
so  if  I'm  misquoting  him  I  apologize,  but  I 
don't  think  I  am— "We'll  worry  about  that 
later.  The  economy  is  expanding.  It  will 
probably  be  twice  as  big  in  a  few  years  and 
the  money  will  be  available  somewhere." 

There's  no  cash  planning  that  I  can  deter- 
mine. Maybe  there  is,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  extract  it  from  the  Treasurer.  I  have 
not  seen  how  he  is  going  to  either  refinance 
or  pay  hack  these  moneys.  The  pension  plans 
are  virtually  consumed.  At  this  time  we  owe 
CPP  about  $7  billion.  We'll  borrow  $910 
million,  as  he  says,  this  year.  Our  interest 
payments  back  this  year  are  something  like 
$500  million  or  $600  million.  We'll  be  in  a 
negative  cash  flow  situation  with  that  fund 
by  the  year  1981,  as  I  said. 

[3:45] 

The  interesting  thing  about  that  fund  is 
those  debentures,  as  I  understand  it,  are  sub- 
ject to  call  so  they  might  mature  far  faster 
than  the  public  auditor  thinks  they  will.  If 
you  accept  conventional  wisdom  it  says  that 
the  CPP  funds  will  be  totally  depleted  and 
the  fund  will  be  bankrupt  according  to  cur- 
rent contribution  rates  by  the  year  1990.  Then 
we  are  going  to  have  accelerated  cash  de- 
mands on  this  province.  From  whence  we  get 
that  money,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
Treasurer  has  made  no  provision. 

We  owe  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund 
about  $2.5  billion.  We  owe  public  service 
superannuation  about  $1.1  billion.  Those  are 
massive  amounts  of  money.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  many  studies  have  been  done  on 
this  issue.  Had  we  apportioned  that  money 
into  the  capital  markets  of  this  country  to 
build  the  capital  infrastructure  we  need  to 
develop  our  economy  we  would  have  had  a 
more  productive  economy  today  than  we  have. 
We  would  have  had  less  unemployment.  We 
would  have  had  higher  real  incomes  and  we 
would  probably  have  had  less  inflation. 

I,  for  one,  regret  the  way  this  province  has 
decided  to  consume  these  funds.  Even  the 
great  province  of  Quebec  has,  through  its 
caisse  de  depot  system,  deployed  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  available  funds  into  private 
capital  markets  and  they  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful at  developing  private  enterprise  than 
the  government  of  this  province  has  been. 
One  could  argue— not  without  some  justifica- 
tion—that the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  been  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
private  enterprise,  in  spite  of  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  concerned— I  don't  ex- 


pect my  socialist  friends  to  understand  this 
because— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  that  is  a  bit  of  hyper- 
bole. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —my  socialist  friends  can't 
add  and  subtract  all  that  well,  that  I  have 
seen. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Doesn't  it  get  you? 

Mr.  Peterson:  But  there's  no  question.  The 
Ontario  Economic  Council  supports  my 
view.  There  are  various  other  agencies  that 
support  this  view.  What  the  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council  has  said  in  recent  reports  is 
that  with  the  availability  of  these  massive 
amounts  of  funds  the  Treasurer  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  had  no  incentive  to  balance 
the  budget.  Indeed  it's  been  what  is  called 
an  availability  fed  demand.  They  have 
looked  at  how  much  money  is  available- 
cheap  money,  cheaper  than  market  rates 
would  demand— and  they  have  taken  that 
amount  of  money  and  they  have  spent  that 
amount  of  money. 

So  if  we  are  moving  towards  a  balanced 
budget— and  we  hope  we  are— it's  going  to 
be  not  so  much  out  of  any  kind  of  prin- 
ciple. It's  more  out  of  a  sense  that  there  is 
no  money  available  without  going  to  the 
public  capital  markets.  Without  further  in- 
truding and  competing  with  private  capital, 
there  is  no  other  source  for  those  funds 
today. 

So  the  only  discipline  that  the  Treasurer 
is  subjected  to  today  is  a  reduction  in  the 
availability  of  those  funds  and  nothing  else. 
It  has  led  to  some  speculation  by  the  Treas- 
urer—and I  believe  I  have  press  quotes  to 
prove  it,  he  may  disagree  with  me— that  we 
must  have  an  increase  in  the  contribution 
rates  for  some  of  these  funds  in  order  to 
make  up  these  deficiencies  of  capital  in  the 
future. 

Of  course,  that  may  be,  but  what  concerns 
me  is  if  we  do  increase  the  contribution 
rates,  particularly  for  something  like  CPP, 
then  it  will  be  just  more  money  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  borrow  and  postpone  our  finan- 
cial problems  another  two  or  three  or  five 
years.  In  essence  this  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  problem,  which  is  that 
on  a  current  basis— matching  current  ex- 
penditures with  current  revenues— we  are 
spending  more  than  we  should  be  and  we 
are  mortgaging  our  future  to  do  so. 

I  just  want  to  quote  something  from  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council  about  the  effect 
on  business,  investment  of  this  proliferation 
of  borrowing  policies  the  Treasurer  has  had. 
"As  the  level  of  investment  gradually  accel- 
erates, led  by  energy  and  resource  develop- 
ment, the  need  will  arise  to  redirect  a  larger 
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percentage  of  domestic  saving  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  private  sector  and  from  short- 
term  investment  instruments  to  long-term 
investment  instruments  more  suitable  for 
financing  long-term  capital  investment.  An 
increased  flow  of  private  savings  from  the 
public  to  the  private  isector  could  be  en- 
couraged in  several  ways. 

"The  largest  flow  to  the  government  sector 
occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  depositing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  net 
contributions  to  a  special  trusteed  fund  in 
each  province  to  be  available  to  the  private 
sector  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  To  ensure 
the  maximum  availability  of  such  funds  to 
finance  business  capital  investment,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  limit  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  equities  or  debts  with  a  term  of  10  years 
or  longer." 

That  relates  exactly  to  what  the  Liberal 
Party  has  been  saying  about  the  deployment 
of  these  pension  funds.  We  are  happy  to  see 
the  experiment  with  OMERS.  The  OMERS 
experiment  has  been  a  good  experiment.  It 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  higher  return.  As 
I  recall  the  figures,  and  I  am  talking  from 
memory,  I  think  it  is  better  than  two  points 
higher  return  than  provincial  debentures 
have  paid  in  that  particular  area.  That  guar- 
antees automatically  beneficiaries  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  higher  rates  of  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Dead  wrong! 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  gives  them  more  assets.  It 
gives  them  something  to  call  on  if  indeed 
there  is  going  to  be  a  higher  demand  for 
benefits  in  the  future.  That  is  a  worthwhile 
experiment.  We  have  suggested  it  in  the  past 
and  we  hope  that  the  Treasurer  continues 
with  the  experiment. 

As  I  recall,  the  figure  in  OMERS  in  the 
private  capital  market  is  something  like  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars,  absolutely 
peanuts  compared  to  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  this  province  has  borrowed  over 
the  years. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  extent  about  the 
very  high  level  of  debt,  about  how  we  have 
violated  almost  every  principle  in  the  past 
that  we  have  stood  for,  about  how  the 
Treasurer  has  changed  the  rules  to  accom- 
modate his  current  borrowing  practices  and 
about  how  we  have  in  fact  shuffled  over  onto 
the  people  who  will  follow  after  us,  a  very 
high  level  of  debt  from  which  they  are  not 
going  to  escape  easily. 

At  the  time  of  the  budget  response,  I  looked 
at  a  chart  that  we  had  prepared.  Fortunately, 
the  Auditor  is  going  to  prepare  a  similar  ac- 
count so  we  can  check  our  figures  to  make 
sure  we  are  all  talking  about  the  same  thing. 


When  we  add  on  all  the  capital  repayments 
over  the  next  20  years,  when  we  add  on  the 
unfunded  liabilities,  when  we  add  on  the 
interest  payments,  then  there  are  going  to  be 
billions  of  dollars  discharged  from  the  public 
purse  back  to  the  people  to  whom  we  owe 
money.  What  is  particularly  alarming  as  you 
look  at  the  trend— it  is  about  $175  million.  I 
don't  want  to  read  all  these  numbers  into 
the  record  because  I  have  done  it  before,  but 
when  we  get  to  about  the  year  1990,  there  is 
going  to  be  over  $1  billion  a  year  in  capital 
repayments  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  hides  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No  one  was  listening  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  alarming!  I  am 
tempted  not  to  allow  the  Treasurer  to  borrow 
these  funds.  Obviously  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  bill  because  we  don't  think  an  elec- 
tion is  the  appropriate  thing.  He  has  to  ex- 
tract himself  from  it  and  the  sooner  the  better 
on  this  particular  issue. 

As  I  said  earlier,  had  this  money  not  been 
available  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  be 
assured  that  the  finances  of  this  province 
would  be  in  infinitely  better  shape  than  they 
are  today.  It  is  like  giving  catnip  to  a  cat. 
They  get  all  excited  when  they  see  this 
money  and  they  run  around  and  look  for  ways 
to  spend  it.  Now  we  are  paying  the  price. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  expect  you  to  under- 
stand it  because  you  are  an  economic  pygmy 
of  the  worst  dimension. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  you  are  quite  right.  I  don't 
understand  what  you  are  saying  because 
Adam  Smith  was  more  progressive  than  you 
are. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Treasurer  understands 
what  I  am  saying  and  I  know  deep  down  that 
he  is  worried  about  this.  I  expect,  hopefully, 
that  he  is  going  to  address  his  mind  to  this 
far  faster  than  in  fact  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  worried  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  great  party  of 
reform  with  reactionaries  like  you  taking  over. 
The  great  reactionaries  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Your  party  is  going  down  the 
pipe  and  you  are  the  cause  of  it.  We've  got 
you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  make  Adam  Smith  and 
Darcy  McKeough  look  like  progressives. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  great  party  of 
reform. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  no  further  contribu- 
tion. 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  didn't  have  any 
when  you  started. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  will  look  at  the  great 
contribution  that  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
can  make  on  this  issue  and  then  we  will  look 
for  the  Treasurer's  response.  I  am  happy  to 
have  participated  today.  These  are  very  seri- 
ous concerns  and  unfortunately  they  don't 
have  enough  attention. 

I  have  heard  the  Treasurer  say  the  people 
of  this  province  really  don't  care  whether  the 
deficit  is  $1.1  billion,  $1.2  billion  or  $1.3  bil- 
lion. He  fools  around  with  numbers  on  such 
a  massive  scale. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  When  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  heard  him  say  it.  Ask 
him  if  he  said  it.  Don't  be  so  facetious  over 
there  because  if  you  knew  anything  about 
economics  you  would  know— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  not  facetious.  I 
asked  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —that  he  has  committed  in 
fact  almost  a  fraud  on  a  massive  scale.  It  is 
just  the  little  frauds  he  can't  get  away  with. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  he  should  withdraw 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  more  attention  was  paid  to  some  of  these 
very  large  numbers  that  pass  unnoticed  be- 
fore this  Legislature  and  before  the  press  of 
this  province,  when  people  are  picayune  about 
far  less  significant  things.  We  have  to  address 
our  minds  to  these  problems,  and  I  see  far 
too  little  attention  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  an  economic  nonentity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  must  say  the  member  of 
the  Liberal  Party  is  correct  in  one  sense. 
There  does  need  to  be  more  attention  paid 
to  this  kind  of  legislation.  Some  day  some- 
one is  going  to  have  to  tell  me,  and  hopefully 
in  graphic  terms,  the  difference  between  a 
provincial  Liberal  and  a  federal  Conservative. 
What  I  hear  from  the  member  for  London 
Centre  in  criticizing  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment is  the  same  thing  as  the  federal  Con- 
servatives say  in  criticizing  the  federal  Liberal 
government.  I  don't  expect  the  government 
members  to  like  that  kind  of  observation,  but 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  may  both  be  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  really  wonder  when  I  hear 
the  provincial  Liberals  talking  in  classical 
Conservative  terms.  They  are  truly  19th  cen- 
tury Liberals  in  swift  retreat.  I  have  never 
understood  the  economic  policies  of  the  pro- 
vincial Liberals. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  never  understood 
anything. 


Mr.  Laughren:  That's  unfair.  I  have  yet  to 
say  anything  unfair  about  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Go  ahead.  Find  something 
unfair  and  say  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  trying  to  be  objective 
in  my  comments. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  And  that  is  difficult. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  very  difficult;  yes,  it 
is.  I  am  a  very  partisan  politician  and  I  am 
proud  of  that.  I  have  always  wondered  why 
this  bill  isn't  tied  together  with  the  Financial 
Administration  Act  which  gives  the  province 
these  kinds  of  borrowing  powers.  I  have 
wondered  why  that  is  not  combined  as  one 
Act.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this  brings  it 
back  to  the  chamber  automatically  every 
year.  I  am  not  sure.  The  whole  question  of 
what  is  known  as  inhouse  borrowings  is  an 
intriguing  one.  I  believe  the  member  for 
London  Centre  has  a  point  when  he  talks 
about  the  expenditure  of  pension  funds.  I 
think  that  is  a  debate  that  is  going  to  take 
an  increased  significance  in  the  years  to 
come.  There  is  a  strange  kind  of  contra- 
diction in  the  whole  pension  argument,  I 
find. 

First  of  all,  the  people  whose  pension 
moneys  are  being  used  want  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  return  from  them.  We  saw 
that  with  the  OMERS  debate  and  we  saw  it 
with  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund  as 
well.  I  understand  that.  Opposed  to  that  is 
the  need  for  a  society— in  this  case  Ontario— 
to  use  those  funds  for  development  of  the 
province  for  social  and  capital  requirements. 
That  is  why  the  side  I  come  down  on  is  that 
those  are  pension  funds  that  can  be  usefully 
and  better  used  in  the  public  sector  than  in 
the  private  sector.  I  know  this  is  where  the 
Treasurer  and  I  would  part  company  because 
the  Treasurer  sees  these  kinds  of  funds  be- 
ing used  by  the  private  sector  to  create  jobs 
and  generally  to  stimulate  the  private  sector. 
I  understand  that  approach. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  the  needs  of  the 
private  sector  may  be  another  shopping 
centre  around  the  corner,  while  the  needs 
of  the  public  sector  might  be  another  hospi- 
tal or  another  school  or  another  university 
or  another  nursing  home  or  any  other  kind 
of  thing  that  would  be  demanded  by  the 
public.  When  it  comes  down  to  the  crunch 
like  that,  I  say  the  public  sector  requirements 
tend  to  add  more  to  the  general  well-being 
of   society   than  that   new   shopping   centre. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
bate on  this  in  years  to  come.  The  sad  part 
is  that  the  people  whose  money  is  being 
used  are  going  to  be  left  out  of  the  debate. 
They    will    not    have    a    say,    whether    it    is 
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Canada  Pension  or  OMERS  or  teachers' 
superannuation  or  particularly  the  non-con- 
tributory funds  of  employees.  I  think  of  the 
funds  of  the  workers  at  Inco.  It  is  a  non- 
contributory  plan,  although  in  fact  it  is  in 
lieu  of  wages  or  some  other  kind  of  benefits. 
They  have  no  control  whatsoever  over  how 
their  pension  money  is  invested,  what  kind 
of  return  it  gets  and  so  forth. 

I  see  an  interesting  debate  and  a  very 
critical  one  coming  in  the  years  ahead,  plus 
the  paying  of  the  pensions  as  an  increasing 
number  of  people  draw  upon  them  and  a 
smaller  number  pay  into  them.  That  is  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  a  problem  in  the  years  to 
come. 

[4:00] 

Surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  using 
pension  funds  in  the  public  sector;  it  adds 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  province.  I  agree 
with  the  Treasurer's  observation,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  current  income  should  pay 
for  our  current  expenditures;  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  building  up  the  capital  stock,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  pensions  can  legiti- 
mately be  used  for. 

As  we  proceed  down  the  road,  and  the 
Treasurer  sees  his  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
by  1981  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
obtain,  he  is  going  to  resort  to  increasingly 
regressive  measures  in  order  to  ensure  that 
his  promise  is  realized. 

We  have  seen  already,  just  since  March  7, 
the  kind  of  problems  that  the  minister  is 
running  into.  His  projections,  for  example, 
are  not  the  projections  of  other  economic 
forecasting  bodies  in  this  country,  and  at 
some  point  he  is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  that.  One  hopes  he'll  do  that  in 
a  public  way.  He  cannot  use  the  argument 
that  it  is  the  opposition  that  has  forced  him 
to  abandon  his  goal,  because  that  is  simply 
not  true. 

The  minister  is  shifting  both  revenues  and 
expenditures  around  internally  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  already  laid  down  in  his 
budget.  That  is  not  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem is  that,  because  of  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my, he  is  not  going  to  achieve  his  projected 
revenues  in  corporation  tax.  He  is  not  going 
to  achieve  his  revenues  in  retail  sales  tax— 
and  I  don't  mean  because  of  the  reduction 
in  sales  tax;  even  without  that,  he  was  not 
going  to  achieve  his  projections  there.  He 
is  not  going  to  achieve  his  projections  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  either. 

The  minister  was  overly  optimistic  when 
he  brought  down  his  budget.  That  is  going 
to  come  back  to  haunt  him,  at  some  point 


and  he  is  going  to  have  to  come  back  to  this 
Legislature  and  admit  the  error  of  his  ways 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  him  yet  again. 

We  are  going  to  support  this  bill,  but  I 
hope  the  Treasurer  does  not  get  in  a  posi- 
tion of  automatically  abandoning  pension 
funds  in  the  public  sector.  That's  certainly  a 
legitimate  use  of  pension  funds,  because  the 
people  who  are  paying  into  them  will  also 
receive  benefits  from  them  as  will  future 
generations  as  well. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole 
matter  of  the  raising  of  funds  tidied  up  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  so  that  it  is  more 
understandable  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
public  at  large  has  really  no  concept  as  to 
how  the  province  raises  money  through 
things  like  this  Ontario  Loan  Act  or  like 
the  supply  motion  that  was  passed  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  that 
I  think  can  be  made  understandable  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  it  requires  some  work 
by  the  people  who  draft  legislation. 

We  in  this  party  are  going  to  support  this 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  we  disagree  with  the  way  the  Treas- 
urer has  used  the  funds  that  are  at  his 
disposal,  not  just  this  year  but  in  years  gone 
by,  and  I  presume  we  will  continue  to  offer 
our  typically  constructive  suggestions  so 
that  he  can  better  run  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  just  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the 
Treasurer.  When  this  debate  began  this 
afternoon,  there  appeared  on  my  desk  a 
response  to  a  question  asked  by  my  leader, 
the  member  for  Hamilton  West,  with  respect 
to  liquid  reserves;  it  is  a  question  that  was 
asked  on  April  3.  Might  I  ask  the  Treasurer 
whether  this  answer  was  given  in  the  House 
and  just  what  its  date  was? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No.  I  indicated  in 
the  answer  to  that  question  that  I  thought  I 
would  give  an  answer  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  on  the  Ontario  Loan  Act,  and  so  I 
sent  it  over.  I  didn't  read  it  all  this  after- 
noon; I  just  sent  it  over. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  understand  this  then.  I 
was  looking  for  it  in  Hansard  and  was  unable 
to  find  the  reference.  I  thought,  perhaps,  it 
had  been  answered  and  I  thought  that  the 
information  contained  therein  would  be 
useful,  simply  to  have  the  reference  of  the 
date  of  the  answer  on  the  record.  But  this  is 
the  information  now  with  respect  to  the  re- 
serves and  I  presume  the  matter  is  at  an 
end  and  the  Treasurer  is  not  going  to  repeat 
this  information. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I'll  be  very  brief  as  well. 
I  think  we've  been  over  most  of  the  points 
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that  have  to  be  made.  I'd  just  like  to  re- 
emphasize  quickly  a  couple  of  the  points 
that  were  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
Nickel  Belt. 

One  point  I'd  like  to  emphasize  is  the 
public  view  of  what  goes  on  here  in  financial 
terms.  Some  of  us  who  are  new  here  have 
had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  procedures. 
Largely,  there  is  no  effective  way  the  public 
can  really  understand  the  kinds  of  procedures 
that  we  go  through.  On  that  basis  I  would 
like  to  re-emphasize  a  point  my  colleague 
made,  that  perhaps  the  Treasurer  and  the 
government  should  be  having  a  look  at  some 
way  of  dealing  with  the  finances  of  the 
province  all  in  one  manner  as  opposed  to 
the  supply  motions  that  we  have  and  the 
Financial  Administration  Act  and  the  Loan 
Act. 

I  don't  have  the  answers  for  the  Treasurer 
but  my  experience  obviously  isn't  as  great 
as  his.  I'm  just  making  the  point  that  we 
should  be  looking  down  the  road  to  some 
way  of  making  the  whole  procedure  a  little 
clearer  to  the  public. 

On  the  point  about  the  use  of  pension 
funds  by  the  government  in  the  form  of 
borrowing  through  this  Loan  Act,  I  would 
agree  also  that  it's  a  legitimate  use  of  pension 
funds.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  would 
much  rather  see  employees'  pension  funds 
being  borrowed  by  government  for  use  in 
terms  of  capital  construction  for  things  such 
as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  so  forth, 
as  opposed  to  whatever  other  things  the 
private  sector  might  feel  are  profitable  at 
that  given  point  in  time.  I  would  much  rather 
see  employees'  pension  funds  used  for  things 
that  all  of  those  employees  can  feel  they 
have  access  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  I'm  a  bit  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  to  the  largest  degree  the 
employees  whose  pension  funds  are  being 
used  have  absolutely  no  input  into  how  much 
of  their  funds  will  be  used,  the  way  in 
which  they  will  be  used,  and  the  rate  of 
return  their  funds  will  receive.  Again,  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  one  would  accom- 
plish that  either,  but  it  concerns  me  that 
civil  servants  in  this  province,  teachers,  and 
all  of  those  people  who  contribute  to  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  have  no  effective  way 
of  saying  "yes"  to  some  uses  of  their  pension 
funds  and  "no"  to  others  that  may  or  may 
not  be  in  the  best  public  interest.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Treasurer,  the  government 
and,  I  guess,  in  the  case  of  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan,  the  federal  government  as  well 
have  a  serious  look  at  ways  of  allowing 
some  kind  of  approval,  other  than  political 


approval  by  politicians,  for  the  things  that 
those  pension  funds  will  be  used  for  in  the 
future. 

I  don't  have  too  much  else  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  except  that  we  will  support  this 
bill.  We  don't  take  the  same  view  as  our 
Liberal  friends  beside  us  that  this  use  of 
pension  funds  is,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental 
to  the  province.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  con- 
structive use  of  employees'  money. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
debate?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps I  might  just  answer  one  particular 
question.  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  asked 
why  this  wasn't  wrapped  up  with  the  Fi- 
nancial Administration  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  Loan  Act  is  very  definitely  to  bring  the 
Treasurer  into  the  House  once  a  year  to  lay 
out  what  his  requirements  are,  and  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  that.  In  fact,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Legislature  there  is  borrowing 
authority  contained  in  several  other  Acts 
which  perhaps  at  some  point  should  be 
brought  into  the  Loan  Act,  but  we  can  discuss 
that  at  public  accounts. 

It  isn't  a  wide  open  amount  that  we  are 
granted,  although  we  started  off  this  year  with 
about  $600  million  authority.  Already,  over 
$400  million  of  that  is  gone  as  we  have  com- 
mitted I  think  $250  million  of  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan  money  since  the  first  of  April  and 
have  announced  the  running  up  of  the  Treas- 
ury bill  for  $195  million.  So  the  amounts  we 
bring  to  the  House  each  year  are  not  in  any 
way  inflated  and  they  are  an  honest  estimate 
of  what  will  be  required  in  the  12  months, 
leaving  a  margin  of  error  for  really  April  and 
May,  in  case  the  bill  doesn't  go  through  or 
the  House  isn't  sitting,  or  for  whatever  rea- 
son; because  in  the  case  of  Canada  Pension 
Plan,  particularly,  we  would  be  losing  money 
by  not  taking  it  up. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  debate, 
most  of  it  I  think  would  have  been  better  in 
my  estimates.  Suffice  it  to  say  this:  This  after- 
noon we  had  the  classic  division  of  opinion 
between  the  two  parties  opposite.  That  great 
reactionary  from  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peter- 
son) would  have  us  borrow  nothing.  The 
socialist  party  would  have  us  borrow  much 
more.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  we 
simply  go  down  the  centre  and  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  all  times,  as  we 
do  again  in  Bill  24. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading   also   agreed  to   on  motion. 
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COMMODITY  BOARDS  AND 
MARKETING  AGENCIES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Newman  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  48,  An  Act  respecting  Commodity 
Boards   and  Marketing  Agencies. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  certain  legal  challenges  made  against  the 
agricultural  marketing  system,  this  govern- 
ment directed  a  reference  to  the  courts,  ask- 
ing the  courts  to  rule  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions on  agricultural  marketing  regulations. 
That  reference  has  now  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  validity  of 
all  the  systems  except  in  the  case  of  levies. 
The  court  reversed  its  own  past  decisions  in 
this  area  and  held,  contrary  to  what  that 
court  had  formally  said,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  not  impose  levies  on  products 
that  are  marketed  interprovincially.  In  mak- 
ing this  ruling,  the  court  recognized  that  its 
decision  would  create  a  problem  and  sug- 
gested that  this  Legislature  correct  them. 

Bill  48  does  two  things.  It  provides  pro- 
vincial authority  for  levies  on  interprovincial 
products.  It  provides  for  a  valid  collection 
of  levies  imposed  over  the  past  years,  which 
is  necessary  because  the  decision  overruled 
the  law  under  which  those  past  levies  were 
imposed. 

I  hope  that  all  members  will  support  this 
legislation  which  will  maintain  the  orderly 
marketing  system  that  we  have  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Bill  48  is  before  the  Legisla- 
ture as  a  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
as  the  minister  indicated,  which  ruled  that 
Ontario  egg  producers  are  not  legally  bound 
to  pay  levies  to  the  provincial  Egg  Producers' 
Marketing  Board.  In  order  to  understand  the 
significance  and  importance  of  this  bill  with 
respect  to  commodity  board  levies,  a  little  bit 
of  history  should  be  stated. 

Under  section  92  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  the  provinces  can  only  impose 
indirect  taxation,  whereas  under  section  91 
the  Dominion  Parliament  may  impose  either 
direct  or  indirect  taxation.  Back  in  1933,  the 
legality  of  imposing  and  collecting  levies  was 
challenged  in  the  case  of  Lower  Mainland 
Dairy  Products  Adjustment  Committee  versus 
Crystal  Dairy  Limited,  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil held  that  provincial  legislation  which  pur- 
ported to  impose  levies  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  was  invalid  be- 
cause the  imposition  of  the  levies  constituted 
direct  taxation  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
province. 
[4:15] 

In  1957,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  a  test  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 


of  Canada  which  requested  that  Ontario  be 
allowed  to  enact  legislation  to  cover  market- 
ing board  levies  collected  and  used  in  Ontario. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  found  this  re- 
quest unnecessary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Act,  which 
is  federal  legislation,  and  further  suggested 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  that  an  amend- 
ment covering  this  request  be  incorporated  in 
the   Agricultural   Products   Marketing   Act. 

In  order  to  correct  the  consequences  of  the 
judgements  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  that  levies  consti- 
tute taxation,  in  1957  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, relying  on  the  above-mentioned  judge- 
ments of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  amended  the  Agricultural 
Products  Marketing  Act  by  providing  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  could  by  order  grant  to 
any  provincial  board  or  agency  the  authority 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  any  agri- 
cultural product  locally  within  the  province 
to  fix,  impose  and  collect  levies  or  charges 
from  persons  engaged  in  the  production  or 
marketing  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
agricultural  product,  and  to  fix  the  levies  or 
charges  and  to  use  such  levies  or  charges  for 
the  purposes  of  such  board  or  agency,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  the  reserves,  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses,  losses  resulting  from  the 
equalization  or  adjustment  among  producers 
of  any  agricultural  products  of  moneys  real- 
ized from  the  sale  thereof. 

By  recent  judgement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  the  egg  marketing  refer- 
ence, the  court  held  that  the  Crystal  Dairy 
case  in  the  Privy  Council  and  its  own  judge- 
ment in  the  farm  products  reference  were 
wrong,  and  that  levies  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts do  not  constitute  taxation,  but  rather  a 
part  of  a  marketing  scheme,  so  that  in  the 
result  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held 
that  the  1957  amendment  of  the  Agricultural 
Products  Marketing  Act  referred  to  above, 
and  introduced  shortly  after  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the  farm 
products  reference  of  1957,  was  invalid. 

In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  in  January 
1978  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1957,  but  not  without  consideration 
being  given  to  a  number  of  similar  cases 
which  were  tried  in  the  court  since  that 
time.  In  the  recent  decision  handed  down 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Bora  Laskin,  he  stated,  and 
I  quote:  "The  authorization  of  levies  in 
respect  of  local  marketing  purports  to  put  in 
place  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  marketing 
plan  as  it  operates  intraprovincially.  If  the 
levies  are  to  be  characterized  as  taxes,  they 
are  being  applied  here  not  as  having  any 
integrity   of   their   own,    as   is   the   norm   in 
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taxation,  but  as  elements  of  a  marketing 
scheme  which  Parliament  could  not  itself 
prescribe,  namely  a  scheme  of  intraprovin- 
cial  marketing.  In  short,  the  so-called  taxes 
do  not  themselves  reflect  the  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  the  marketing  plan,  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  but  rather  take  their  colour  from 
the  scheme. 

"Beyond  that,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  mis- 
taken view  to  regard  the  various  types  of 
levies  associated  with  marketing  schemes  as 
species  of  taxes.  They  are  integral  to  the 
operation  of  the  schemes,  and  are  in  the 
context  thereof  related  either  to  their  admin- 
istration or  to  their  price  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  make  the  schemes  tolerable  and 
equitable  for  those  compulsorily  brought 
within  their  ambit. 

"This  view  is  at  variance  with  what  was 
said  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Crystal 
Dairy  case,  but  that  case  was  itself  reduced 
by  later  cases,  and  in  my  opinion  ought  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  stating  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  marketing  levies." 

Later  on  in  the  judgement  pronounced  by 
Laskin  on  January  19,  1978,  he  states:  "This 
court  put  a  final  piece  in  place  in  its  exam- 
ination of  the  relationship  between  an  intra- 
provincial  marketing  statute  and  price  ad- 
justments as  provided  therein  in  its  judge- 
ment in  Crawford  and  Hillside  Farm  Dairy 
Limited  versus  the  Attorney  General  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  the  reasons  of  a  unanimous 
court  being  delivered  by  Locke  J."  The 
point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  there  were 
three  cases,  including  the  Crawford  and 
Hillside  Farm  Dairy  case,  which  moved 
away  from  or  reduced  the  Crystal  Dairy 
case. 

Referring  again  to  the  judgement  handed 
down  by  Laskin,  he  said:  "It  is  said,  how- 
ever—and this  was  strongly  argued  by  coun- 
sel for  the  respondent  Ontario  Egg  Produ- 
cers' Marketing  Board— that  this  court  has 
made  a  choice  in  the  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act  reference  of  1957  to  stay  with  the 
Crystal  Dairy  doctrine  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
stare  decisis  the  doctrine  should  not  be  over- 
thrown, especially  when  amending  federal 
legislation  in  1957  was  based  squarely  upon 
its  validity.  This  argument  would  give  me 
considerable  pause,  if  the  Crystal  Dairy  case 
had  not  been  attenuated  in  succeeding  cases 
and  if  I  were  not  firmly  persuaded  that  it 
was  mistakenly  based  on  the  taxing  power 
instead  of  turning  on  provincial  regulatory 
authority  in  relation  to  intraprovincial  trans- 
actions." 

The  Ontario  government  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  former  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  well  be  altered  due  to 


the  decisions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
three  cases  which  were  tried  since  the 
Crystal  Dairy  case.  Someone  within  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  was  not 
doing  his  homework.  As  a  result,  the  min- 
ister has  been  caught  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  remedy  a  situation  which 
22  dissident  producers  had  proven  to  be 
invalid. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  ended  a  battle 
started  about  three  years  ago  by  dissident 
producers  who  challenged  the  authority  of 
the  federal  agency  and  the  provincial  board 
to  impose  quota  and  collect  levies  to  pay  for 
handling  of  surplus  eggs.  When  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  the  minister  should  have 
stated  his  intention  that  he  would  introduce 
legislation  to  make  the  collection  of  levies 
legal,  if  the  Supreme  Court  found  them  to 
be  otherwise,  and  to  deem  that  all  levies  or 
charges  imposed  or  collected  by  a  com- 
modity board  or  a  marketing  agency,  pur- 
suant to  the  Agricultural  Products  Marketing 
Act  or  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Agen- 
cies Act,  to  be  valid  and  where  they  were 
imposed  but  not  collected,  may  be  collected 
as  if  they  had  been  imposed  under  this  Act. 

The  minister  did  not  do  this.  Through  this 
legislation,  he  is  endeavouring  to  recapture 
the  $1.25  million  in  unpaid  levies  which  he 
has  some  reservations  about,  I'm  sure,  and 
for  which  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple for  political  game  play.  If  the  minister 
gets  support  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
bill  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  he  will  have 
won  the  battle  without  as  much  as  a  chink 
in  his  armour,  although  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  war  is  far  from  over.  If  he  can  force  the 
opposition  members  to  amend  the  bill  by 
deleting  the  retroactivity,  he  can  blame  the 
opposition  should  there  be  some  flak  from 
the  producers  who  faithfully  paid  their  levy. 
I  guess  that's  all  part  of  politics. 

I  don't  think  any  member  of  this  House  is 
opposed  to  the  main  principle  of  the  bill 
which  empowers  a  commodity  board  or 
marketing  agency  to  collect  levies  under 
provincial  legislation.  It  is  apparent  there  is 
some  controversy  over  the  retroactivity  of 
the  levy  in  this  new  legislation.  It  is  my 
view,  which  is  certainly  not  shared  by  all  my 
caucus  colleagues,  that  this  requirement  is 
essential  to  a  cohesive  atmosphere  in  mar- 
keting legislation  for  the  future.  Therefore, 
the  rectifying  of  an  action  made  ultra  vires 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  must  be 
upheld  in  a  retroactive  atmosphere  due  to 
past  history  covering  levies  and  levy  usage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  my  scenario 
and  the  justification  for  the  collection  of  the 
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levies  held  in  reserve.  The  levies  collected 
by  the  Ontario  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board  in  whole  or  in  part  where  collected 
under  the  legally  upheld  legislation  of  1957 
until  January  19,  1978,  when  a  different 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  overturned  the 
previous  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  Hence  the  reason  for  this  new  legis- 
lation and  retroactivity  requirement. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  on  page 
three  of  their  judgement,  stated  in  reference 
to  what  should  be  done:  "It  is  obvious  that 
it  will  not  be  more  difficult  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ontario  to  cure  the  situation  created 
by  this  decision  than  the  somewhat  similar 
situation  due  to  one  of  our  conclusions  in 
the  anti-inflation  reference." 

I  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  found  a  part  of  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment's AIB  legislation  ultra  vires  due  to 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  similar  to  the 
levies  and  levy  usage  situation.  Rather  than 
have  the  AIB  legislation  break  down,  they 
suggested  that  the  provincial  legislature  en- 
act parallel  legislation  'to  cover  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  its  starting  time  coin- 
cide with  the  federal  Act. 

This  is  all  we  ask  of  this  Legislature,  for 
the  Ontario  Egg  Producers'  Marketing  Board 
did  collect  levies  under  a  legally  upheld 
statute  of  the  day  until  ruled  otherwise  by 
a  new  Supreme  Court  decision  on  January 
19,  1978.  The  Ontario  Egg  Producers'  Mar- 
keting Board  orders  were  found  valid  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  there- 
fore one  cannot  find  any  excuse  not  to  ad- 
here to  these  orders. 

The  egg  producers  of  Ontario  were  under 
severe  financial  strain  in  the  early  1970s 
when  prices  and  the  quality  of  the  bird 
population  created  severe  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer segment.  The  producers  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  A  request  to  establish 
a  marketing  system  for  eggs  in  Ontario  was 
presented  to  the  minister  and  a  vote  was 
called.  The  opponents  to  the  plan— many  of 
whom  challenged  the  board's  right  to  sur- 
vive by  collecting  levies— created  an  atmos- 
phere that  cancelled  the  vote.  The  minister 
thus  created  a  commission  to  hold  hearings 
and  the  commission  wrote  its  recommenda- 
tions on  what  producers  of  eggs  required. 
This  delay  of  a  year  or  so  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion allowed  some  producers  to  expand 
against  all  economic  conditions  of  the  day 
and  solely  for  gain  under  a  hopefully  better 
solution  of  a  marketing  plan. 

The  Judge  Ross  report  was  tabled  by  the 
minister  in  April  1972  and  a  marketing  plan 
for  eggs  was  then  developed  which  included 
registering  producers  and  their  capacity  for 


a  quota  basis,  the  pricing  of  eggs  and  the 
purchasing  of  surplus  product.  A  levy  for 
these  functions  was  required  and  was  col- 
lected under  the  Agricultural  Products  Mar- 
keting Act's  legal  authority.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  all  producers  paid  their  levies, 
which  they  deem  necessary  for  this  program. 
It  wasn't  until  late  1974  that  the  challenge 
to  levies  was  introduced  as  a  method  of 
hampering  orderly  marketing  of  eggs. 

It  also  must  be  understood  that  levies 
did  increase  to  a  high  level  due  to  heavy 
surpluses  produced  within  the  province  as 
well  as  to  imported  product  not  purchased 
by  family  farm  producers  but  by  those  from 
other  segments  of  the  marketing  chain,  such 
as  the  grading  stations,  brokers,  processers, 
et  cetera,  operated  by  some  of  the  same 
producers  who  refuse  to  pay  their  levies  yet 
reap  benefits  of  a  marketing  system  which 
incorporated  a  surplus-removal  program. 

The  producers  of  eggs  in  Ontario  finally 
refused  to  use  their  levies  to  remove  surplus 
eggs  directly  from  grading  stations  handling 
eggs  from  non-paying  producers.  There 
wasn't  any  effort,  however,  to  refuse  these 
producers  rights  to  produce  eggs,  which  is 
contrary  to  what  many  organizations  would 
do  to  non-paying  members. 

In  1975,  controversy  over  the  position  of 
Ontario  in  a  national  plan,  the  friction 
among  producers  in  Ontario  and  other  re- 
lated issues  precipitated  a  producer  vote 
called  for  by  the  minister.  The  results  as 
announced  on  October  22,  1975,  were  over- 
whelming in  favour— about  89  per  cent— with 
a  very  high  turnout,  surpassing  greatly  the 
66  per  cent  required  to  sustain  the  plan. 
Attempts  were  again  made  to  collect  the 
levies  from  those  producers  who  were  hold- 
ing them  in  reserve. 

The  producers  in  Ontario,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  have  supported  the  marketing 
system  through  a  difficult  and  costly  develop- 
ment period.  All  producers  in  Ontario  have 
benefited  from  the  marketing  system.  The  plan 
provides  a  method  to  change  through  demo- 
cratic means  the  placing  of  members  on  the 
directorate.  Therefore,  if  changes  are  re- 
quired these  can  be  developed  by  resolution 
and  solved  by  directorship  change.  Therefore, 
all  producers  have  a  democratic  method  to 
change  the  course  of  a  marketing  system  de- 
velopment. Producers  also  have  the  ultimate 
method  to  reconfirm  or  deny  the  continuance 
of  a  plan  through  a  vote.  The  producers  have 
all  benefited  alike  and  when  one  hears  that 
some  have  been  agrieved  by  the  system  one 
wonders  what  special  status  they  seek. 

The  board  did  refuse  to  accept  surplus 
eggs  from  grading  stations  that  handled  non- 
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paying  producers'  eggs  and  I  remind  members 
that  some  of  these  producers  were  owners  of 
the  stations.  However,  one  can  expect  that 
the  grading  fraternity  and  the  marketing  abili- 
ties of  these  stations  remove  these  eggs  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  non-participating 
stations. 
[4:30] 

The  levies  withheld  as  of  December  3, 
1977,  amount  to  $1.25  million,  from  19  pro- 
ducers. Of  this  amount,  $646,000  has  been 
deposited  into  a  special  board  account  by  six 
producers,  with  an  agreement  that  it  will  be 
returned  if  legislation  does  not  pass  retro- 
actively. 

The  Ontario  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board  has  from  time  to  time  suggested  that 
those  producers  who  withheld  money  deposit 
the  same  in  a  savings  account  for  future 
collection.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
producer  to  go  under  for  lack  of  funds,  be- 
cause to  have  listened  would  have  prevented 
such  bankruptcy  or  embarrassment. 

In  this  connection  I  hope  that  if  this  legis- 
lation passes  those  producers  who  did  not 
heed  the  warning  to  invest  their  levies  in  a 
trust  fund  will  be  given  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  by  the  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board  to  pay  their  back  levy.  No  one  wants 
to  see  them  forced  out  of  business  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  which,  simply  stated,  is 
legalizing  the  collection  of  levies  which  the 
egg  board  was  given  to  understand  was  the 
only  way  it  could  collect  levies  by  the  first 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

We  must  never  in  this  Legislature  even 
appear  to  wish  to  discourage  any  member 
of  the  public  to  seek  his  or  her  proper  redress 
through  the  courts.  Accordingly  we  must  be 
assured  that  all  costs  of  the  successful  appel- 
lant will  be  paid  from  the  reserve  levy  fund. 

As  you  can  sense,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  have  some  reservations  about  passing 
retroactive  legislation,  but  in  this  case  I 
firmly  believe  that  consideration  has  to  be 
given  to  the  936  egg  producers  who  religiously 
paid  'their  levies,  and  to  the  Egg  Producers' 
Marketing  Board  which  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  its  functions  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
producers  in  very  difficult  times  with  a  short- 
fall in  their  financing  of  $1.25  million.  Surely 
we  cannot  expect  these  producers  and  their 
boards  to  be  penalized  because  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  former  decision  and  because 
the  Ontario  government  was  derelict  in  its 
duties  to  correct  the  situation,  which  became 
very  obvious  as  a  result  of  the  several  cases 
which  were  tried  since  the  Crystal  Dairy  case. 

Had  the  minster  and  his  predecessor  acted 
at  the  time  to  solve  an  obvious  problem  by 
bringing  in  legislation  authorizing  the  collec- 


tion of  levies  by  provincial  statute  on  products 
moving  within  the  province,  we  wouldn't  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  debate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  retroactivity  at  this  time.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  pros  and  cons  which 
all  members  of  this  Legislature  had  to  con- 
sider be  highlighted  at  this  time,  just  to  indi- 
cate that  our  decisions  are  not  always  easy 
ones  to  make. 

In  considering  the  reasons  for  not  collecting 
the  levies  a  number  of  points  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

The  dissident  producers  won  their  case  on 
the  validity  of  the  levy.  Even  though  it  is 
logical  to  provide  for  a  valid  levy  for  the 
future,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
moneys  they  withheld  as  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.  The  dissidents  withheld  levies  on  the 
basis  that  the  levies  were  invalid.  The  court's 
decision  has  confirmed  their  view.  To  collect 
those  moneys  now  would  be  to  punish  them 
for  having  acted  correctly. 

The  egg  board  would  not  allow  those  who 
withheld  levies  to  participate  in  the  surplus 
removal  program.  Such  persons,  by  having  to 
bear  the  cost  of  disposing  of  their  own  surplus 
eggs,  are  from  a  financial  point  of  view  in 
much  the  same  position  as  those  who  paid 
levies. 

While  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  retroactive 
legislation  to  validate  those  moneys  previously 
collected,  the  proposal  to  retroactively  impose 
and  collect  the  levy  is  a  very  extraordin- 
ary step  which  could  create  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  for  collecting 
back  levies. 

The  dissident  producers  did  not  really  win 
their  case.  The  judgement  came  about  be- 
cause of  a  reference  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  dissidents  did  not  bear  any  of  the 
risk  of  legal  costs  because  the  bills  for  the 
opposition  counsel  were  borne  by  the  gov- 
ernment. If  these  levies  are  not  collected,  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  all  the  producers  who 
over  the  years  supported  the  plan  and  paid 
levies.  Those  producers  in  the  marketing 
board  would  be  extremely  upset  by  such  a 
decision  since  it  would  be  construed  as  re- 
warding defiance.  The  producers  who  with- 
held levies  benefited  from  the  plan  all  the 
time  they  did  not  pay.  The  plan  during  that 
time  provided  a  stable  and  profitable  level  of 
egg  prices  from  which  they  benefited. 

It  is  also  not  entirely  true  to  say  that  none 
of  them  could  participate  in  surplus  removal. 
There  is  some  ground  for  belief  that  some  at 
least  disposed  of  their  surplus  by  shipping 
them  to  grading  stations  that  were  participat- 
ing and  thereby  got  the  benefit  of  the  surplus 
removal  program. 
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Where  the  government  itself  has  asked  the 
courts  for  direction,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  government  acting  on  the 
court's  findings,  particularly  where  the  court 
suggests,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  retroactive 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  above  reasons  fairly 
represent  the  positions  of  the  two  sides.  And 
in  weighing  each  situation  on  its  own  merit, 
I  have  personally  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  support  the  retroactive  section  of 
this  bill. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  John  J.  Rdbin- 
ette,  one  of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers 
in  the  business,  when  he  states:  "In  consider- 
ing the  scope  of  proposed  provincial  legisla- 
tion to  validate  the  levies,  which  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board,  acting  under  the  1957  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Act,  the 
following    considerations    are    of   importance: 

"1.  By  its  recent  judgement  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  departed  from  prior  deci- 
sions which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  had 
relied  upon  in  enacting  the  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Act  in  1957. 

"2.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  affects  all  marketing  boards, 
including  the  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  and 
any  legislation  should  cover  all  marketing 
boards. 

"3.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  spe- 
cifically intimated  in  the  reasons  for  judge- 
ment that  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  had 
power  to  cure  the  situation  created  by  their 
decision.  Chief  Justice  Laskin,  in  his  reasons 
for  judgement,  in  holding  that  section  2(2) 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Act 
is  invalid,  said:  'This  result  is  not,  however, 
catastrophic  because  it  is  left  to  the  provincial 
legislatures  to  deal  with  price  arrangements, 
including  provision  for  adjustment  levies  in 
the  context  of  other  valid  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  intraprovincial  marketing.  The  power 
is  where  it  should  be  in  this  respect.' 

"4.  In  1972  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
gave  judgement  in  the  Brant  Dairy  case  and 
held  that  certain  regulations  made  by  the 
Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  were  ultra 
vires.  Following  that  decision,  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  enacted  retroactive  legislation  de- 
claring the  regulations  to  be  valid  and  to  be 
deemed  to  have  been  valid  and  binding  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  from  the  date  on  which 
the  regulation  was  filed.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  Statutes  of  Ontario,  an  amendment  to  the 
Milk  Act,  1972,  chapter  155,  section  2." 

Continuing  to  quote  J.  J.  Robinette:  "It  is 
essential  that  the  proposed  legislation  provide 
that  all  levies  or  charges  heretofore  collected 


or  imposed  by  the  Egg  Producers'  Marketing 
Board  or  any  other  marketing  board  purport- 
ing to  be  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act  of  Canada  or  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Agencies  Act  of  Canada, 
in  respect  of  products  marketed  locally  in 
Ontario,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  validly 
collected  or  imposed. 

"In  my  view  it  would  be  most  inequitable 
for  the  Legislature  to  validate  levies  which 
have  been  collected  and  not  validate  levies 
which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Egg  Produc- 
ers' Marketing  Board  or  any  other  board  and 
not  paid.  This  would  create,  in  my  view,  a 
grave  injustice  against  those  who  have  faith- 
fully paid  their  levies,  particularly  consider- 
ing that  when  they  paid  their  levies  the  law 
was  considered  to  be  as  stated  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Crystal  Dairy  case,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the  farm 
products  marketing  reference." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize  for  this  rather 
lengthy  dissertation  but  I  thought  in  all  fair- 
ness, and  as  agricultural  critic  for  the  Liberal 
Party,  whose  guidance  is  generally  respected- 
Mr.  Roy:  Where  would  the  government 
be  without  him? 

Mr.  Riddell:  —that  I  should  present  sound 
and  impartial  reasoning  for  supporting  this 
bill,  which  basically  does  two  things.  First, 
it  authorizes  the  imposition  and  collection 
by  commodity  boards  and  marketing  agencies 
of  levies  on  products  marketed  within  the 
province;  second,  it  proposes  measures  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  the  court's  decision  affects 
levies  imposed  over  the  past  years.  If  the 
latter  is  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  then  I  would  suggest 
that  the  minister  send  the  bill  to  standing 
committee  so  that  all  parties  who  may  be 
affected  one  way  or  another  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  This  is  part  of 
our  democratic  system  and  I  wouldn't  want 
the  farming  community  to  think  that  we  as 
legislators  railroaded  something  through 
despite  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

However,  if  the  minister  considers  the 
collection  of  back  levies  to  be  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  then  I  would  hope  that 
the  bill  would  go  to  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  It  is  certainly  in  the  best  interests  of 
marketing  boards  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  this  province  that 
we  move  forward  without  further  delay  with 
this  bill,  so  that  marketing  boards  may  be 
legally  entitled  to  collect  levies.  That  of 
course  was  the  intent  of  the  legislators  when 
they  first  dealt  with  marketing  boards  legis- 
lation. I  would  hope  that  all  members  of 
this  Legislature  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  getting  this  legislation  through  the  House 
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as  the  continued  operation  of  marketing 
boards  and  agencies  which  depend  on  levies 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
spoke  at  some  length  and  the  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  has  spoken  exhaustively  in 
terms  of  the  legal  background  of  this  bill 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
peat any  of  it  before  the  House.  I  just  want 
to  make  one  comment:  This  surely  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
courts  can  bedevil  life  and  particularly 
orderly  marketing.  Because  all  of  this  prob- 
lem has  emerged  because  the  court  changed 
its  mind,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
two  previous  speakers. 

We  had  operated  on  the  assumption  that 
levies  which  were  authorized  by  federal  legis- 
lation were  applicable  not  only  for  inter- 
national and  interprovincial  trade  but  also 
for  intraprovincial  trade.  That  has  been  the 
case  for  30  or  40  years.  It  was  reaffirmed 
in  an  application  before  the  courts  in  1957. 
Now,  suddenly,  those  God-like  creatures- 
forgive  me  for  being  a  little  earthy  in  my 
aspersions— changed  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game.  They  state  that  for  trade  within 
the  province  the  raising  of  levies  up  until 
now  had  been  illegal. 

Fine.  We  now  know  what  the  new  rules 
of  the  game  are.  They  also  pointed  out, 
as  has  been  noted  by  the  previous  speakers, 
that  the  legislature  of  a  province  may 
validly  enact  legislation  authorizing  a  com- 
modity board  to  fix,  impose  and  collect  levies 
or  charges  respecting  the  marketing  of  a 
regulated  product  locally  within  the  province. 
They  also  inferred  such  authority  may  be 
granted  to  the  marketing  agencies  of  Canada. 

So  what  the  government  has  done  is  to 
bring  in  a  bill  which  in  effect  responds  to 
the  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game  the 
courts  have  now  brought  forth.  We  in  this 
party  will  support  the  general  principle  of 
this  bill  because  I  think  circumstances  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions, and  some  of  my  colleagues  have  even 
stronger  reservations— and  if  time  permits 
they  undoubtedly  are  going  to  express  them 
—with  regard  to  the  retroactivity.  But  I  must 
say  at  the  outset,  and  then  I  will  just  docu- 
ment it  briefly,  that  I  have  come  up  with  the 
final  conclusion  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  has— that  the  retroactivity 
is  justified. 

There  is,  for  example,  about  $1  million 
that  has  not  been  paid.  I  understand  that 
about  half  of  it  would  go  to  the  national 
egg  marketing  board  and  about  half  of  it  to 
the  provincial.  There  are  some  900  to  1,000 
egg  producers  in  Ontario.  The  overwhelming 


majority  of  them  had  been  living  with  the 
orderly  marketing  procedures.  They  had  been 
paying  their  levies.  There  are  numbers  that 
are  variously  estimated  from  18  to  24  so- 
called  dissidents  who  hadn't  been  paying 
their  levies. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  all  of 
those  dissidents,  even  though  they  hadn't 
been  paying  their  levies  to  the  board,  have 
been  putting  the  money  in  trust  so  that  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  at  some  time  they 
might  be  legally  obligated  to  pay  it  and  that 
they  would  have  the  money  and  thev 
wouldn't  be  bankrupted.  There  are  only  one 
or  two  who  didn't  do  that  and  now,  obvi- 
ously, they  face  some  serious  consequences. 
I'd  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Middlesex  that  the  one  or  two 
should  be  given  some  time  to  make  their 
back  payments  so  they're  not  penalized. 

[4:45] 

There  are  just  two  or  three  arguments  that 
I  want  to  touch  on  briefly  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  matter  to  those  who  want  to  speak 
against  the  retroactivity  principle,  because 
we've  got  unanimity,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on 
the  general  principle  of  the  bill. 

It  is  argued,  for  example,  that  it  is  unfair 
to  penalize  these  dissidents  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  took  the  matter  to  court.  They 
won  in  court  and  now  they're  going  to  be 
penalized  by  having  to  pay  retroactively. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  it  isn't  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  they 
won  in  court.  The  court  didn't  say  that  the 
levies,  per  se,  were  illegal.  What  the  court 
isaid  was  that  the  levies  for  trade  within  the 
province  had  to  be  based  on  provincial  legis- 
lation and  not  on  federal  legislation.  But  up 
until  the  time  they  said  that,  previous  court 
decisions  had  said  it  was  legal.  It  seems  to 
me  you  can't  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  suddenly  sav  that  these  peoole  were 
being  penalized.  They  won  on  a  technicality, 
the  technicality  being  that  the  court  had 
changed  its  mind  and  now  said  that  they 
must  have  provincial  legislation  to  authorize 
levies  for  trade  within  the  province  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  be  even  as  harsh  on  the  minister— I 
trust  that  the  minister  will  appreciate  this. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  can't  believe  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  don't  think  I  will  be  as 
harsh  on  the  minister  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  has  been  on  some  of  the 
dissidents  who  have  argued  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  going  to  bring  in  legislation 
now  to  make  it  retroactive,  they  should  have 
indicated  they  were  going  to  do  that  some 
time  ago.  It  seems  to  me  one  has  to  operate 
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under  the  law  as  it  is  now  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  and  the  interpretation  was  that 
it  was  legal  to  raise  levies  on  the  basis  of  the 
federal  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  any  government  to  rush 
in  with  legislation  to  deal  with  a  hypotheti- 
cal possibility,  namely,  that  the  court  has 
changed  its  mind. 

I'm  not  willing  to  even  go  along  with  the 
argument  that  the  government  has  created 
some  of  the  problem  by  not  bringing  in  legis- 
lation. Great  heavens,  if  this  government 
were  going  to  sit  down  and  anticipate  every 
court  decision  that  might  be  made  down 
through  the  years  and  to  bring  in  legislation 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  those  eventualities, 
we  would  have  our  statutes  cluttered  up 
with  an  awful  lot  of  unnecessary  legislation. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  raised  is 
that  the  size  of  the  egg  levy  is  too  large 
today.  I'm  constantly  having  this  coming  in 
in  letters  with  regard  to  this  legislation;  this, 
what  I  deem  to  be  an  extraneous  issue,  is 
being  drawn  in.  It  is  not  for  us  in  the  House 
here  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  amount  of 
the  levy  today  is  too  large.  I  suggest  that  is 
something  for  the  egg  producers  through  the 
normal  operation  of  their  board  and  the 
various  representatives— the  democratic  rep- 
resentation that  they  have  within  that  struc- 
ture—to decide,  whether  it  is  too  large. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
levy  is  larger  now  than  it  used  to  be  because 
the  board  is  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  how  you  cope  with  surpluses. 
When  they  have  solved  the  problem  of 
coping  with  surpluses,  and  they  get  an  effec- 
tive quota  system  in  production,  they  may 
not  have  as  many  surpluses  or  the  surpluses 
may  not  be  as  large,  and  that  levy  can  be 
reduced. 

In  short  I  think  everybody  would  agree 
that  the  rights  of  a  minority  have  to  be 
respected.  However,  I  would  suggest  that  on 
occasion  the  rights  of  the  majority  have  to 
be  respected.  The  rights  of  a  minority  don't 
extend  to  the  point  of  frustrating  and  making 
it  impossible  for  the  majority  to  implement 
a  collective  decision.  The  collective  decision 
has  been  made  by  the  egg  producers,  900  or 
more  of  them,  apart  from  the  18  or  20  or  24 
who  are  dissidents,  that  they  want  to  decide 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  infinite  chaos  that 
characterizes  their  marketing.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
to  frustrate  the  implementation  of  that  col- 
lective majority  will. 

I,  for  one,  have  no  objection  to  retro- 
activity, while  in  principle  it  is  question- 
able, being  imposed  in  this  instance  because 
it  just  means  that  all  the  producers,  not  just 


those  who  paid  their  levies,  are  going  to  be 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  developing  that  more 
effective  orderly  marketing  plan. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  understand  we  are  going 
to  other  matters  at  5  o'clock,  so  I  am  going 
to  have  to  leave  aside  part  of  my  preparation. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  leave  the  preparation 
apart.  Just  leave  what  you  prepared. 

Mr.  Roy:  We'll  be  prepared  to  debate  at 
5,  no  problem. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  her  go. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  rise  to  support  Bill  48, 
An  Act  respecting  Commodity  Boards  and 
Marketing  Agencies.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
unitiated  to  farm  marketing,  the  Ontario 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  came  into 
effect  in  1937  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  events. 
Beginning  in  1920,  farm  prices  and  incomes 
fell  very  low.  Even  during  the  boom  of  the 
late  1920s,  the  recovery  of  raw  material 
prices  was  modest.  Voluntary  pools  were 
popular  in  the  1920s  and  these  failed.  These 
pools  rewarded  those  who  sprang  out  of  the 
pool  on  to  dry  land  and  they  drowned 
those  loyal  souls  who  remained  in  it.  Hence 
we  had  a  need  for  compulsory  marketing. 

During  the  1920s,  especially  from  1927 
to  1929,  Canada  witnessed  a  birth  of  con- 
solidation in  the  canning,  meat  packing, 
milling  and  food  product  industries.  Cana- 
dian Canners,  now  owned  by  California 
Packing  Corporation,  absorbed  many  of  the 
small  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  companies, 
particularly  in  Ontario.  Canada  Packers 
absorbed  four  meat-packing  companies.  The 
royal  commission  on  mass  buying  and  price 
spreads  in  its  hearings  in  1934  had  widely 
publicized  certain  aspects  of  large-scale  buy- 
ing, which  convinced  farmers  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  depression  of  the  1930s  was 
falling  with  undue  weight  upon  their 
shoulders.  But  because  the  voluntary  co-ops 
and  the  pools  were  a  failure,  farmers  de- 
manded a  different  form  of  organization. 
Canada  joined  those  countries  in  1934,  then 
38  in  number,  which  had  passed  legislation 
to   facilitate   compulsory   marketing  Acts. 

The  Dominion  Natural  Products  Market- 
ing Act  had  wide  powers,  including  the  time 
and  place  of  marketing  and  control  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  marketing.  The  board 
could  delegate  powers  to  local  boards  to 
control  intraprovincial  and  export  trade. 
Through  provincial  authority,  they  were  to 
be  authorized  to  control  intraprovincial  trade 
in  their  products.  In  1935,  the  Act  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  for 
an  opinion  as  to  its  validity.  In  June  1936 
the  Supreme  Court  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  Act  and  their  opinions  were  referred  to 
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the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  confirmation.  That  body  declared  the  Act 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  it  in- 
fringed provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  Act  was  repealed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  spring  session  of  1937. 
In  1934,  if  I  can  refer  to  British  Columbia 
—I  am  sure  my  friends  on  the  left  would 
appreciate  this— they  passed  the  Natural 
Products  Marketing  Act.  A  previous  Act  in 
1927  had  been  declared  ultra  vires  in  1931 
because  it  infringed  federal  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  intraprovincial  trade.  In  1938,  the 
provincial  council  upheld  the  vires  of  the 
British  Columbia  Natural  Products  Market- 
ing Act.  This  important  decision  established 
the  right  of  each  province  in  Canada  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  regulation  and  control 
of  the  marketing  and  transportation  of  natural 
products  within  the  province. 

Also,  as  soon  as  the  Privy  Council  de- 
clared the  Dominion  Natural  Products 
Marketing  Act  unconstitutional,  the  Ontario 
Legislature  passed  the  Ontario  Farm  Products 
Control  Act  in  1937  in  order  to  allow  Ontario 
marketing  plants  operating  under  the 
Dominion  Act  to  continue  without  interrup- 
tion. The  Act  in  this  chamber  had  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  members  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  when  it  passed  in  1937. 

The  Act  was  amended  for  clarification 
in  1946,  and  in  1955  major  amendments  pro- 
vided for  a  wide  extension  of  the  powers 
respecting  the  appointment  of  marketing 
agencies. 

The  Act  was  rewritten  in  1957  in  a  more 
orderly  form,  and  in  1958  amendments  were 
made  to  define  the  method  of  conducting 
plebiscites  on  proposed  marketing  plans.  In 
1959,  the  Act  was  amended  to  deal  with 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  plebiscites. 
In  1960,  the  Act  was  amended  to  empower 
the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  to  take 
over  the  assets  of  a  marketing  agency. 

Going  back  a  bit,  in  1949,  the  government 
of  Canada  passed  its  Agricultural  Products 
Marketing  Act.  Under  this  Act,  provincial 
local  boards  and  marketing  agencies  may 
have  the  same  power  granted  to  them  by  the 
provincial  governments  extended  into  intra- 
provincial and  export  fields  by  the  government 
of  Canada.  Regulations  over  the  marketing 
of  a  farm  product  anywhere  were  now 
believed  possible  under  a  combination  of 
provincial  and  federal  laws. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  the  background  of 
agricultural  marketing  in  Ontario  from  the 
1920s  to  the  1960s.  I  do  this  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  this  chamber  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  that  Canada  and  the  province 
of  Ontario  recognized  the  problem  of  primary 


producers  by  enacting  legislation  as  early 
as  1927  in  British  Columbia,  in  1934  in  the 
federal  Parliament  and  in  1937  in  Ontario. 

The  intent  was  clear  then,  and  it's  clear 
now,  that  both  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments intended  to  give  certain  powers  to 
farm  marketing  plans.  The  marketing  Acts 
are  in  place  because  they  have  been  supported 
by  a  majority  of  our  population.  While  they 
have  been  proposed  and  fought  for  by 
farmers,  they  have  over  the  years  received 
general  support.  Consumers  have  recognized 
that  it  was  important  to  them  and  to  the 
security  of  a  healthy  Canadian,  and  more 
particularly  Ontarian,  agricultural  producing 
industry.  That  system  has  provided  the 
widest  choice  of  high  quality,  reasonably- 
priced  foods  that  could  be  grown  under 
Ontario's  climatic  conditions. 

The  poultry  industry  is  important  to  Can- 
ada. In  1976,  Canada's  poultry  industry  was 
responsible  for  some  7.7  per  cent  of  total 
cash  farm  income— I  am  including  all  poultry 
In  dollar  value,  that  amounted  to  $762  mil- 
lion. In  1976,  Canadians  consumed  423.6 
million  dozen  eggs.  This  is  equivalent  to  19.1 
dozen  eggs  per  person  over  the  year.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing 
Agency,  prices  of  eggs  are  set  by  a  pricing 
formula  related  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Consumers  are  paying  less  today  than  they 
were  last  year  because  production  costs  were 
reduced. 

Our  agricultural  critic,  the  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex,  has  adequately  dealt  with 
the  case  in  point,  that  of  egg  marketing,  which 
has  precipitated  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
An  Act  respecting  Commodity  Boards  and 
Marketing  Agencies.  I  do  not  intend  to  cover 
the  same  ground.  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
our  non-farm  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  the 
reasons  why  I  support  this  bill. 

The  basic  reason  is  a  restatement  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  is,  given  no 
restriction  such  as  lack  of  capital  or  lack  of 
raw  material,  production  costs  and  selling 
prices  always  come  to  the  same  point.  Certain 
cycles  of  production  will  produce  times  when 
production  is  profitable  and  times  when  pro- 
duction is  unprofitable,  but  the  average  posi- 
tion is  always  no  profit. 

[5:00] 

In  Canada,  a  country  with  the  greatest 
acreage  of  arable  land  per  capita  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  there  are  no  restrictions 
imposed  by  a  shortage  of  land.  There  is  rela- 
tively no  shortage  of  capital.  Investors  recog- 
nize the  advantage  of  integrating  into  agri- 
culture. An  example  is  the  brewing  industry, 
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already  heavily  involved  in  the  grain  business, 
becoming  involved  in  the  feed  business  and 
thence,  in  the  poultry  and  livestock  business. 

In  recent  times,  investment  in  farm  land 
has  been  a  far  better  hedge  against  inflation 
than  investing  in  the  stock  market.  In  1977 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average— a  measure 
of  stock  market  prices— declined  by  26  per 
cent  to  a  low  of  742  in  late  February. 

Mr.  McGuigan  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

STANDING  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  adoption  of  the  April  20  report  of 
the   standing   social   development  committee. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been 
a  very  important  day  in  the  conduct  of  minor- 
ity government  generally  and  a  most  important 
day  in  the  short  history  of  this  particular 
Parliament. 

The  fact  is  that  the  government's  budget,  a 
budget  which  certainly  in  one  respect,  was 
ill-conceived,  has  been  substantially  altered 
today  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  wishes  of 
the  opposition  parties  representing  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  This  is  not 
something  that  happens  every  day.  It's  a 
momentous  occasion.  It's  one  we  have  been 
working  toward,  preparing  ourselves  for  and 
one  which  we  feel  a  certain  sense  of  accom- 
plishment about  having  succeeded  in  seeing 
it  to  fruition. 

I  want  to  say  right  off  that  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  speak  for  one-third  of  an  hour. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  review  the 
history  of  this  matter  and  say  something  about 
the  events  of  today  and  what  we  hope  to  see 
in  the  future. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  matter,  premiums 
as  a  way  of  paying  for  insured  health  services 
have  certain  strong  and  weak  points.  The 
general  feeling  in  most  parts  of  Canada,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  the  premium  route,  be- 
cause of  its  regressiveness  and  because  of  the 
administrative  factors  involved  with  that 
method,  has  very  significant  disadvantages. 
Fairness  and  administrative  efficiency  dictate 
that  the  costs  of  health  care  are  better  borne 
by  general  revenues  which  can  be  admin- 
istered in  a  way  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  par- 
ticular province. 

I  believe  only  three  provinces  still  rely  on 
the  premium  route  and  Ontario  relies  more 
heavily  than  either  of  the  other  two  in  this 
regard.  With  the  proposed  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums,  Ontario  would  have  become  the 
province  which  taxes  most  heavily  those 
people  earning  income  at  the  level  of  about 


$10,000  to  $14,000  a  year.  We  would  have 
been  taxing  them,  including  the  premium,  at 
a  rate  vastly  in  excess  of  the  situation  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces,  rich  or  poor. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  significant  and  very 
important  that  on  a  matter  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  the  opposition  parties  forced 
the  government  to  reconsider  its  policy  and  to 
come  in  today  with  a  substantially  rewritten 
budget. 

In  any  event,  once  the  37.5  per  cent  in- 
crease was  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
there  then  ensued  a  number  of  comments 
and  a  fair  bit  of  discussion.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  chose  at  that  time  to  have 
the  matter  referred  to  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Legislature.  My  colleague  from  Ren- 
frew North  (Mr.  Conway)  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  20  of  our  mem- 
bers so  that  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  might  be  looked  at  more  carefully 
and  so  that  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
many  studies  done  within  that  ministry  re- 
garding possible  cost  savings  and,  for  that 
matter,  regarding  reasons  for  rejecting  some 
of   those   particular   alternatives. 

Once  we  were  at  the  committee  we  then— 
I  don't  wish  to  recount  in  great  detail  the 
story  of  the  document  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health's  response  to  the  Taylor  commission 
report,  but  in  one  way  or  another  we  were 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
Ministry  of  Health  there  were  very  sub- 
stantial objections  to  raising  the  premiums. 
In  fact,  the  wording  of  some  of  these  ob- 
jections was  not  very  different  from  those 
objections  raised  by  members  of  opposition 
parties.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  clear  that 
although  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Tim- 
brell)  as  a  member  of  cabinet  felt  that  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  support  the  increase 
which  cabinet  had  agreed  to,  there  was  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  such  increases  on  his 
part.  Certainly  with  his  ministry,  1  suspect, 
there  was  even  less  enthusiasm— at  least  that 
is  the  appearance  from  the  strategic  planning 
and  research  branch  of  that  ministry. 

We  felt,  very  simply,  that  people  at  the 
very  bottom  level  of  society  should  not  be 
taxed  in  a  dollar  amount  equal  to  people 
at  the  top  income  level  in  society.  To  us, 
it's  simply  an  unfair  way  of  trying  to  raise 
revenues  and  it's  something  which,  as  Lib- 
erals, we  have  always  been  against. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  what  the 
money  was  to  be  used  for,  we  found  very 
quickly  that  two  years  earlier  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MeKeough)  had  stated  that  health  costs 
could  be  borne  by  a  number  of  sources  of 
revenue,    but    that    insured    health    services 
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should  be  financed  to  the  degree  of  28  per 
cent  by  the  revenue  which  comes  from 
premiums.  That  was  what  he  called  a  suitable 
long-run  norm.  We  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  that  statement,  made  only  two 
short  years  ago,  and  we  were  surprised  when 
the  Treasurer  came  to  committee  to  say  that 
that  long-run  norm  had  absolutely  no  validity 
and  we  were  challenged  to  say  why  the 
long-run  norm  shouldn't  be  changed  at  any 
time  for  any  revenue-raising  purpose. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  actual  health  costs 
have  not  risen  as  much  as  the  proposed  37.5 
per  cent  increase,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  OHIP  premiums  had  been  increased 
largely  to  create  revenue  for  the  province 
of  Ontario— revenue  which  the  Treasurer  had 
decided  he  did  not  wish  to  collect  via  the 
corporate  tax  route,  a  route  which  he  said 
was  the  least  desirable  in  many  ways— and 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  collect  it  via  sales 
tax  or  income  tax. 

The  debate  in  committee  came  down  to  a 
question  of  the  regressivity  of  the  tax  and 
to  the  fact  that  no  constructive  purpose  was 
served  by  such  a  vast  increase  in  the  pre- 
miums. It  also  came  down  to  a  question  of 
proving  that  the  revenues  were  not  really 
needed  for  health  but  were  required  for 
general  revenue  purposes,  the  various  pur- 
poses that  the  government  of  Ontario  naturally 
has. 

Despite  certain  setbacks  and  certain  cha- 
otic days  in  the  Legislature,  we  took  upon 
ourselves  the  job  as  official  opposition  of 
providing  alternatives  to  the  $271-million 
increase  in  OHIP  premiums.  We  accepted, 
as  few  opposition  parties  ever  do,  the  chal- 
lenge that  one  of  the  roles  incumbent  upon 
us  is  not  just  to  say  what  we're  against,  but 
also  to  say  what  We  were  for. 

Mr.  Martel:  Real  grab-bag. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  we  did  was,  we  put 
forward  a  package  of  alternatives,  which 
included  a  six  per  cent  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
reductions  in  government  spending  related 
to  manpower  costs  and  to  What  we  consider 
to  be  a  padding  in  the  Ministry  of  Health 
budget.  We  also  suggested  that  some  rev- 
enues could  be  raised  via  the  corporate  tax 
route  and  from  the  lottery  funds  that  are 
available  in  Ontario. 

Having  done  that,  we  then  felt  we  could 
stand  very  firm  and  with  considerable  pride 
and  go  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  if  neces- 
sary, if  it  came  to  that,  have  an  election  on 
this  very  matter,  because  we  felt  that  very 
important  principles  were  involved  in  this 
instance. 


We  recognize  that  in  minority  government 
the  government  must  recognize  that  it 
cannot  govern  as  though  it  had  a  majority 
and  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  other  party. 
We  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  neither 
of  the  opposition  parties  has  been  elected 
as  the  government.  Therefore,  while  the  gov- 
ernment must  yield  some  ground  to  us,  it 
was  clear  that  we  might  have  to  yield  some 
ground  to  the  government.  That  is  what 
is  required  if  we  are  to  meet  here  as  adults 
and  make  the  minority  government  situation 
work  and  not  go  to  the  people  for  elections 
every  time  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  matter  comes  down  basically  to  deter- 
mining a  line  beyond  which  one  cannot  cross 
without   being   untrue    to   one's  principles. 

As  to  actual  suggestion  put  forward  by 
the  government  today  and  the  change  in 
policy  which  the  government  has  introduced, 
we  are  not  totally  satisfied  with  that.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  put  forward  our 
own  package  of  alternatives.  I  say  very 
honestly  to  the  members  opposite  that  I  do 
believe  very  sincerely  that  whatever  criticism 
might  be  possible  regarding  our  package 
of  alternatives,  whatever  criticism  might  be 
levelled  at  these,  we  believe  that  the  pack- 
age of  alternatives  we  put  forward  was 
in  fact  more  defensible  than  the  package 
which  the  Treasurer  read  to  this  House  today 
as  his  response.  We  believe  that  had  we 
been  in  government  we  would  not  have 
raised  OHIP  premiums  37.5  per  cent  and 
we  would  not  have  raised  them  18%  per 
cent  either.  We  believe  we  would  have 
raised  them  six  per  cent,  which  in  our  view 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  Anti- 
Inflation  Board  and  a  much  more  defensible 
thing  to  do  indeed. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  thought  you  were  against 
premiums. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Our  particular  view,  how- 
ever, of  what  we  would  have  done  does  not 
stop  there.  We  also  would  have  cut  govern- 
ment spending  more  than  the  government 
did  today. 

Mr.  Warner:  Where? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Sooner  than  make  some  of 
the  decisions  the  government  has  made  with 
regard  to  where  they  chose  to  cut,  our 
choice  would  have  been  to  cut  differently, 
but  more  severely. 

Furthermore,  had  we  been  in  government, 
we  would  have  used  lottery  funds,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  We  believe  that  in  a 
time  of  severe  economic  restraint,  in  a  time 
when  people  are  suffering,  when  things  are 
difficult,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  use  those 
funds,  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  taken 
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from  other  needs,  for  health  purposes  and 
for  general  revenue. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  would  be 
sort  of  gambling  with  health,  but  that  is 
very  misleading  and  untrue.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  predictability  of  lottery  revenue  had  been 
considerably  more  stable  and  considerably 
more  accurate  than  the  predictability  of 
either  income  tax  revenues  or  corporation 
tax  revenues.  In  fact,  the  income  tax  revenues 
and  corporation  revenues  were  down  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  last  year,  whereas  lottery 
revenues  have  been  fairly  predictable  as  a 
source  of  government  income.  If  anything, 
they  have  been  higher  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. 

That  is  our  view.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Ontario  can,  if  they  so 
desire,  choose  us  to  be  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  they  will  know  where  we  stand 
on  these  matters. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Sad  thing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  fact  is  that  the  package 
put  forward  by  the  Treasurer  does  not  in 
that  way  correspond  to  what  we  would  have 
preferred.  We  would  have  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent package,  as  I  have  already  outlined 
to  you  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No  idea  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  However,  there  is  another 
important  matter  that  we  believe  in  very 
deeply.  That  is  the  matter  of  a  committee 
to  look  into  the  health  costs  and  health 
financing  over  the  longer  term,  a  committee 
which  we  think  is  referred  to  in  the  report 
from  the  social  development  committee  and 
something  which  we  believe  in  very  deeply. 
[5:15] 

Although  the  Treasurer  did  not  include 
mention  of  it  in  his  statement,  I  am  assured 
on  a  personal  level  by  the  Premier  that  such 
a  committee  is  something  which  the  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  see  exist  and  will  move 
in  some  reasonable  time  to  set  up  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  various  parties  in 
this  House.  I  thank  the  Premier  for  that 
commitment.  We  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  that. 

We  hope  that  committee  will  set  to  its 
task,  once  its  terms  of  reference  have  been 
established,  in  a  constructive  and  co-operative 
way  so  that  we  can  help  achieve  what 
economies  are  possible  within  the  health 
field,  so  that  we  can  save  money  where 
possible  and  so  that  we  can  rationalize  the 
whole  system  and  find  alternate  methods  of 
financing,  if  that  proves  to  be  possible,  and 
we  trust  and  hope  it  will  be. 


So  where  do  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
instance?  We  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  stood  as  a  responsible,  solid 
and  constructive  opposition,  and  where  the 
government  has  today  responded.  They  have 
responded,  not  with  a  response  that  we  con- 
sider perfect  and  not  with  a  response  that  we 
ourselves  would  have  done  in  government, 
but  with  a  response  that  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  moves  sufficiently,  and  sufficiently 
substantially,  towards  the  goals  which  we 
have  been  espousing  so  that  we  can,  as  a 
responsible  opposition,  not  demand  an  elec- 
tion at  this  time  on  this  issue.  I  have  com- 
municated that  to  the  Premier,  I  have  com- 
municated that  to  the  press  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  communicate  it  here.  I  would 
have  communicated  it  here  earlier,  except 
for  the  delay  in  this  debate;  which  was 
brought  about,  I  believe,  at  the  request  of  the 
other  opposition  party,  a  request  which  we 
were  quite  happy  to  respect. 

What  have  we  accomplished,  really? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Nothing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce the  government's  increase  in  premium 
revenue  from  an  originally  desired  $271 
million  down  to  $126  million— a  very  sub- 
stantial, more  than  50  per  cent,  reduction. 
They  have  met  us  more  than  half  way  on  this 
matter,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  although 
it  is  not  as  much  as  we  would  like,  it  is  a 
very  substantial  movement.  We  feel  we  have 
made  a  substantial  saving  and  created  a 
substantial  benefit  for  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 
We  are  very  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Victory  for  the  people. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  obtained  from  the 
government  a  movement  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  reduced  the  expenditures  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Wait  until  you  see 
how  much  it  costs  the  people  to  do  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  have  not  reduced  the 
expenditures  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
see.  They  have  chosen  certain  priorities 
which  would  not  have  been  our  priorities, 
but  they  have  at  least  begun  to  understand 
that  we  are  beyond  the  day  when  govern- 
ments can  grow  at  will  and  simply  present 
a  cheque  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  have 
the  people  sign  that  cheque;  the  time  has 
come  for  government  to  realize  that  day  is 
over. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Would  you  care  to 
tell  your  kissing  cousins  in  Ottawa  that? 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Cancel  that  $35  million  you 
asked  for  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Bette  Stephenson,  the  gramo- 
phone of  the  OMA. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  are  so  unruly,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  And  it  is  a  broken  record 
too. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  little  sensitive  today 
perhaps. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  succeeded  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  whole  matter  of  health  care  financing  and 
health  care  costs  in  the  longer  term,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  constructive  debate.  We 
have  helped  to  achieve  something  for  the 
people  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  income 
ladder  who  were  being  hit  very  severely  by 
the  premium  increase.  We  have  encouraged 
and  to  some  extent  forced  the  Treasurer  to 
bring  in  a  better  provision  for  the  so-called 
notch  group— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  sounds  as  sancti- 
monious as— 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  be  so  negative  over 
there. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —namely  those  people  who 
have  to  pay  the  full  shot  while  really  having 
very  low  incomes.  These  people  have  been 
assisted. 

Furthermore,  the  people  who  are  still  the 
hardest  hit,  the  ones  who  have  to  pay  an 
18%  per  cent  increase,  when  the  Anti-Infla- 
tion Board  would  have  permitted  last  year 
eight  per  cent  and  this  year  six  per  cent,  are 
still  paying  somewhat  above  what  the  AIB 
would  have  allowed.  However,  even  for  those 
people  and  we  are  still  concerned  about  them 
—the  increase  they  are  now  paying  is  precisely 
half  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
government  remained  stubborn  and  kept  to  its 
original  increase,  which  was  most  unjustifiable 
indeed. 

So  we  look  at  this  on  balance.  On  balance 
we  feel  we  have  achieved  our  objectives.  We 
believe  the  people  of  Ontario  can  compare 
the  government's  package  with  our  package, 
and  frankly  I  think  ours  is  a  better  one.  If 
we  were  in  government  I  believe  we  would 
have  done  better.  Our  priorities  are  better. 
The  way  in  which  we  would  have  conducted 
the  whole  budgetary  process  would  have  been 
better.  But  the  government  was  elected,  it  is 
the  government.  Our  decision  is  that  they 
have  met  us  more  than  half  way. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  have  made  substantial 
alterations   which  are  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  we  as  an  opposition, 
by  being  constructive- 
Interjections. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  —have  obtained  more  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  than  ever  could  have  hap- 
pened by  mere  posturing  and  mere  negativity. 
We  note  with  some  disappointment  that  the 
other  opposition  party  in  the  House  has  up  to 
this  point  made  really  no  constructive  con- 
tributions. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  never  too  late  and  some 
day  they  may  learn  to  be  a  constructive  in- 
stead of  a  totally  negative  opposition. 

An  hon.  member:  Never. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  done  our  job.  We 

will  continue  to  do  our  job- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  make  silly  putty  look  like 

cement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  we  look  forward  to  the 
continued  life  of  this  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  been 
doing  its  job  too  and  that's  the  reason  we  are 
here  today  and  why  we  have  in  fact  gotten 
the  concessions  from  the  government. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  off  the  hook  now. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  not  even  a  bit 
player  in  this  one. 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  your  alterna- 
tives? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  we  are  seeing  is  a 
success  for  minority  government,  even  though 
it  is  also  a  continued  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment's budgetary  strategy  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  that  light. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  like  in  PEL 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Distant  third. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  give  the  radicals  a  chance. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Dear  me,  I  don't  know  what 
got  into  those  people. 

There  has  been  a  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  minority  situation  to  which  it 
was  elected  back  in  1975  and  to  which  it  was 
re-elected  back  in  1977.  On  behalf  of  my 
party  I  want  to  say  that  now  it  seems  for  the 
first  time  they  understand  what  has  happened 
in  two  eleotions.  We  welcome  the  fact  that 
they  now  understand  that  minority  govern- 
ment is  here  in  this  province  and  it  should 
be  adhered  to  and  accommodated. 

The  government  has  gone  forward  with  a 
rollback  of  the  premiums  which  is  more 
than  halfway  on  the  original  increase  which 
we  said  from  the  beginning  was  outrageous. 
They  have  also  accepted  proposals  we  made 
that  the  corporation  tax  was  an  appropriate 
way  to  find  revenues  rather  than  the  regres- 
sive tax  they  were  imposing  on  individual  tax- 
payers. And  the  notch  proposal  which  the 
Treasurer  came  forward  with  the  other  dav 
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is  an  improvement  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale.  We  welcome  the  evidence  that  minority 
governments  can  have  that  much  impact  and 
we  hope  that  impact  continues  in  the  future 
when  other  issues  arise. 

I  don't  think  that  we  would  have  come  to 
this  point  without  the  intervention  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —because  it  was  our  original 
opposition,  and  the  fact  that  we  dug  our 
heels  in,  that  created  this  as  an  issue  and 
ensured  that  the  Legislature  would  act 
rather  than  simply  let  the  whole  issue  slide 
by. 

An  hon.  member:  You  sure  sound  great  now 
you're  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  said  that  we  would 
use  all  parliamentary  avenues  in  order  to 
ensure  that  this  premium  was  rolled  back. 
I  don't  apologize  for  the  fact  that  we  used 
all  those  avenues  and  that  ultimately  we 
were,  at  least  in  part,  successful. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  a  game. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  were  just  kidding. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Perhaps  I  should  acknowledge 
that  we've  had  some  help  from  the  govern- 
ment in  terms  of  helping  to  keep  the  issue 
alive.  It  might  even  be  possible,  if  there  had 
not  been  doctoring  of  the  documents  within 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  that  this  issue  would 
not  have  been  kept  alive  to  the  point  where 
it  became  so  fundamentally  embedded  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  province  that  the  government  got  to  the 
point  where  it  had  to  back  down. 

Interjections. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   I  think  it's  also  fair  to  say 

that    whereas    the    Liberal    Party,    on    four 

occasions,    backed    down    on    this    particular 

issue- 
Mr.   Nixon:   You  mean  we  didn't  support 

you. 

Some  hon.  members:  Flip-flop. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  -fortunately  the  official 
opposition  decided  on  the  fifth  occasion  that 
they  were  prepared  to  hang  in— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  thought  those  were  just 
devices.  You  said  they  were  devices. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Not  even  your  own  members 
believe  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Those  were  just  devices, 
weren't  they? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  effective  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  this  Parlia- 
ment, we  had  a  situation  where  the  opposi- 


tion parties  were  combining  in  order  to  put 
the  will  of  the  people  to  the  government 
and  the  government  was  then  able  to  respond. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  took  four  weeks  for  the 
Liberals  to  screw  up  their  courage. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  had  the  responsible  ap- 
proach; that's  the  difference. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  all  I've  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  budgetary 
strategy  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
government  in  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer 
today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  against  corporation 
taxes.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  may  be  that  the  statement 
of  the  Treasurer  was  a  bit  belligerent  in 
tone— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Never. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —even  though  he  and  his 
cabinet  were  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
will  of  the  opposition  parties. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Repentant  is  the  word. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  may  be  that  the  Treasurer 
was  trying  to  vindicate  an  economic  and 
budgetary  strategy  with  which  we  are  still 
in  fundamental  disagreement.  We  made  our 
disagreement  clear  from  March  7  and  we 
disagree  with  it  today. 

We  disagree  with  the  government's  budget- 
ary strategy  for  a  couple  of  reasons,  and 
perhaps  I  can  lay  them  on  the  table  before 
the  House  today. 

In  the  first  place— and  I  think  the  govern- 
ment understands  this— our  basic  position, 
whether  you  talk  about  1969  when  they  were 
first  introduced,  or  today,  or  two  years  ago, 
or  with  what  the  government  has  had  to  say 
in  its  rollback  announcement,  is  that  we  are 
opposed  to  premiums  as  a  means  of  financing 
health  costs.  That  is  a  fundamental  and  un- 
alterable position  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  an 
increase  of  six  per  cent  or  12  per  cent  or 
any  kind  of  increase  like  that. 

We  differ  from  the  government  and,  I 
guess,    from    the    opposition    party   in    this— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  hope  so,  Mike.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —because  we  believe  that  the 
premiums  are  a  regressive  and  inequitable 
means  of  raising  revenues;  and  this  is  an 
opinion  in  which  we  are  backed  by  all  of 
the  authorities,  including  the  senior  experts 
within  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Lots  of  brave  talk  now; 
you're  off  the  hook. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  be 
responsible? 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  being  responsible,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We're  trying  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We're  trying  to  help  you  out; 
that's  right. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  believed  at  the  outset 
that  the  37.5  per  cent  increase  in  premiums 
was  outrageous,  and  we  said  so.  We  believe 
that  any  increase  in  premiums  is  unaccept- 
able and  would  be  felt  that  way  across  the 
province. 

Where  we  part  company  with  what's  hap- 
pening today—and  I  want  this  to  be  clear— 
is  that  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  committee,  the  committee  was  asked  not 
to  respond  to  the  NDP's  budgetary  strategy, 
which  was  the  creation  of  jobs  and  a  response 
to  the  economic  situation  of  the  province,  but 
to  respond  to  the  question  that  was  posed  as 
follows:  "If  health  premiums  are  inequitable 
and  regressive,  then  what  other  means  was 
there  of  raising  revenues  which  might  be  a 
better  means  of  proceeding?"  That  is  what 
the  committee  then  proceeded  to  come  up 
with:  It  looked  at  other  sources  of  revenues 
and  at  savings  that  might  be  made. 

I  want  to  recall  that  what  we  have  now  is 
in  effect  a  response  to  that  committee  in  the 
sense  that  the  government  is  coming  forward 
with  other  means  of  raising  taxes  and  of 
saving  money  in  order  to  come  up  with  the 
$271  million  which  the  Treasurer  originally 
wanted.  This  is  an  economic  question.  It's 
significant  that  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  did  not  take  part  today  in  the 
statement  by  the  government  in  any  respect 
at  all. 

We  now  face  that  question  about  the  funda- 
mental economic  policies  of  the  government. 
We  don't  believe  that  the  original  position  of 
the  Treasurer,  to  destroy  jobs  in  the  budget 
and  to  come  up  with  a  budgetary  strategy 
which  called  for  the  creation  of  only  142  new 
jobs  across  the  province  was  an  acceptable 
strategy  with  the  economic  crisis  that  we  face 
in  Ontario  today. 

[5:30] 

In  addition,  we  want  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  past  few  weeks  nothing  has  happened 
which  will  lead  us  to  change  that  position.  A 
federal  budget  has  been  introduced  which 
even  the  Treasurer  admits  will  not  reduce  the 
rate  of  unemployment  here  in  this  province  or 
in  Canada  as  a  whole.  Both  the  Conference 
Board  and  other  forecasters  have  revised  in 
a  downward  direction  their  projections  of 
economic  growth  for  Ontario  and  for  Canada. 
We    wanted— and    we    have   said    so    to   the 


Treasurer— a  budgetary  strategy  that  would 
rebuild  the  economy  of  this  province  and  get 
the  people  of  Ontario  back  to  work.  We  didn't 
see  that  on  March  7,  we  have  not  seen  it 
since,  nor  do  we  see  it  today.  I  have  to 
express  regret  on  behalf  of  my  party  for  that 
fact. 

An  hon.   member:   You'll  never  see  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact,  the  government  de- 
stroyed jobs  today. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer's  statement  to- 
day is  unrepentant  in  the  sense  that,  despite 
three  major  changes  in  his  budget  since 
March  7  he  still  is  unrepentant  about  premi- 
ums as  a  principle;  he's  still  unrepentant  about 
the  so-called  visible  link,  which  was  utterly 
demolished  in  the  committee;  and  he's  still 
unrepentant  about  his  desire  to  put  a  balanced 
budget  before  the  needs  to  balance  the 
economy.  We  say  we  should  balance  the 
economy  and  that  should  be  the  priority  for 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Premiums  don't  destroy 
jobs.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  leads  me  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  spending  cuts  and  the  job  pro- 
posals which  was  put  before  the  Legislature 
by  the  Treasurer  today.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  decided  to  spend  a  few  minutes  looking 
at  those  after  the  statement  and  after  ques- 
tions today  was  that  we  were  disturbed  over 
the  spending  cuts  and  over  their  economic 
impact.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
members  of  this  House  may  recall,  that  the 
Treasurer  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  papers 
which  were  tabled  in  the  budget,  indicated 
that  the  machinery  tax  credit  was  going  to 
destroy  15,000  jobs  in  Ontario  this  year.  Now 
we  come  along  with  spending  cuts  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  a  further  6,000 
jobs  in  Ontario  at  a  time  when  we  have 
345,000  people  unemployed  in  the  province. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  really  is  not  an  accept- 
able budgetary  strategy,  in  our  opinion.  It's 
not  progress  forward  in  economic  terms.  It's 
regressive;  it's  going  backward  in  economic 
terms  and  that's  why  we  are  upset  about  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  hiring  freeze  which  the 
government  has  come  forward  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  4,400  jobs  in  the 
civil  service  this  year.  That  is  a  more  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  government  jobs  than 
we  have  seen,  I  believe,  in  the  last  three 
years  of  freeze  and  squeeze  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Ontario.  We  now  have  some 
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65,000  civil  servants  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. The  government  is  saying  that  within 
a  year  it  intends  to  cut  back,  after  all  the 
cutbacks  that  have  taken  place  up  to  now,  by 
a  further  seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Go  out  and  tell  the  public  you 
don't  want  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  going  to  have  a  real 
impact  on  employment,  the  economic  situation 
generally  and  on  the  standard  of  public 
services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Do  you  want  to  go  back 
to  the  old  situation? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —which  we  believe  should 
not  be  made  victims  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  government  in  running  the  economy 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  are  great  economists 
over  there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  concerned  that  the 
other  cutbacks  will  also  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  jobs.  We  estimate  that  the  cut  in 
ODC  spending  will  cost  about  222  jobs.  We 
estimate  that  the  cutback  of  $5  million  in 
highway  construction  will  cost  about  300 
jobs  this  year.  We  estimate  that  the  cut- 
back in  government  buildings  of  $2  million 
will  have  an  effect  on  jobs  over  the  year 
of  65  jobs.  We  estimate  a  cut  of  100  jobs 
in   universities    through    the   cutbacks    there. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  538  jobs  may  be  lost 
in  northern  Ontario  due  to  the  cutbacks  in 
the  northern  regional  priority  budget.  Also, 
400  jobs  may  be  lost  through  the  cutback 
in  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation's  build- 
ing program. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  Treasurer  still  has  his 
job  though. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  is  particularly  significant 
is    that   while    the    government   decided   not 
to  take  one  particular- 
Mr.    Bradley:    We    saved    the    Treasurer's 
job. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —spending  cutback  that  would 
sort  of  put  the  knife  in  and  twist  it  as  far 
as  New  Democrats  or  people  across  the  prov- 
ince are  concerned,  it  chose  instead  a  policy 
of  decelerating  the  economy  by  attrition.  It 
chose  a  number  of  cutbacks,  all  of  which 
will  have  a  very  damaging  impact  on  the 
people  of  the  province,  who  need  work  right 
now,  not  unemployment. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  experts  at  that 
over  there. 

Mr.   Martel:    They  don't   understand  that. 
Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  should  have  supported 
the  budget. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  say  that  we 
part  company  from  the  Liberal  Party  at  this 
point  where  they  are  saying  that  they  wanted 
from  the  beginning  to  find  the  $271  million 
through  spending  cuts,  or  through  tax  in- 
creases, and  therefore  they  were  prepared 
to  seek  this  kind  of  negative  impact  on  the 
economy  which  is  having  the  impact  in 
terms  of  jobs  lost  that  I  have  just  outlined. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Money  is  no  object. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  recall  to  this  House 
that  back  in  March  we  proposed  a  very  con- 
crete and  positive  policy  of  job  creation.  We 
proposed  that  we  could  have  at  least  10,000 
jobs  that  would  have  enormous  impact  over 
the  long  term  for  the  province,  through  ap- 
prenticeships and  training  programs  in  in- 
dustry across  the  province. 

We  proposed  the  creation  of  jobs  in  the 
area  of  energy  saving,  in  the  areas  of  home 
insulation,  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  of 
houses  to  improve  people's  standards.  We 
proposed  funding  for  co-operative  and  non- 
profit housing  to  help  the  interests  of  people 
on  low  incomes  who  are  not  being  served 
by  this  government's  housing  policy.  Where 
the  government  is  cutting  back  on  OHC,  we 
proposed  the  addition  of  more  OHC  spend- 
ing, in  order  to  create  more  housing  for 
people  who  need  assisted  housing,  with  the 
federal  funds  which   are  available. 

Mr.  Bradley:   Money  is  no  object. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   How  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  That  90  per  cent  from  the 
federal  government  that  you  don't  use. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  proposed  that  in- 
stead of  cutting  back  on  northern  projects 
it  should  be  possible  to  accelerate  some  proj- 
ects of  infrastructure  in  northern  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  from  the  dark  ages, 
George. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  proposed  the  possibility 
of  accelerating  provincial  and  municipal  proj- 
ects which  are  now  going  to  be  decelerated 
by  the  action  of  this  government  with  the 
spending  cuts  which  it  is  putting  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Buy  uranium  mines. 
Buy,  buy,  buy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Print  money. 
Mr.  Roy:  All  it  takes  is  money.  What  are 
you  guys  worried  about? 

Mr.    Swart:    No  courthouse  in   Ottawa. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  suggest  that  once 
the  official  opposition  accepted,  along  with 
the  government,  that  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of   taking   a   bad   tax   that   was   regressive— 
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Mr.  Bradley:  We  saved  you  20  seats,  we 
saved  you  from  annihilation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  finding  a  bad  tax  that 
was  slightly  more  progressive,  Well  we've 
moved  in  that  direction,  thanks  to  what  the 
government  has  done. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  say  you  don't  like  cor- 
poration taxes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  the  government  and 
the  opposition  have  failed  to  recognize  is 
that  this  economy  needed  stimulation  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  that  $271  million  was  in 
itself  a  bad  tax  overall,  whether  it  was  col- 
lected by  more  progressive  or  by  more  re- 
gressive means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  are  against  the  cor- 
poration tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  Give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  1  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  wel- 
come the  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
further  study  in  the  area  of  health  financing, 
in  order  to  do  a  couple  of  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  official  opposition  has  indicated 
before,  as  it  has  indicated  today,  that  what- 
ever it  does  in  the  short  run— which  means 
six  per  cent  increases  on  an  annual  basis, 
I  suppose,  in  health  premiums— whatever  it 
is  prepared  to  do  in  the  short  run  about 
allowing  premiums  to  climb,  it  thinks  they 
should  come  down  over  the  long  term.  In 
fact  the  Liberal  leader  dredged  into  the  sands 
of  history  the  other  day  in  order  to  find  that 
statement  of  policies  from  the  1971  election, 
which  apparently  committed  their  party  to 
rolling  back  or  eliminating  health  premiums. 

The  position  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  terms  of  health  premiums  is  one  that  we've 
had  ever  since  the  beginning.  We  think  they're 
wrong;  we  don't  think  they  should  exist. 
We  therefore  think  that  a  study  should  go 
forward  within  this  Legislature  to  find 
alternate  means  of  financing  health  costs 
through  progressive  tax  sources  on  the  basis 
of  general  revenues  rather  than  an  earmarked 
tax. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  More  free  stuff. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  want  something  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Six  provinces  have  no 
premiums. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  remain  concerned  at 
the  fact  that  six  provinces  don't  have  health 
premiums  at  all;  and  that  despite  the  shift, 
the  health  premium  income  in  this  province 
will  still  be  just  barely  short  of  the  corpora- 
tion tax  income  in  this  province. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  read  that  in  Pravda, 
same  baloney. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  better  than  having  more 
money  coming  in  from  health  premiums  than 
from  corporation  tax,  but  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  Treasurer,  unrepentant  as  he 
is— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Repent,  Darcy,  repent. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Repent,  Cassidy  is  coming. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —still  thinks,  and  told  the 
committee  the  other  day,  that  he  wants  to 
find  new  ways  of  getting  new  tax  concessions 
for  corporations  to  offset  what  is  being  done 
to  the  budget  today. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  rather  than 
referring  this  to  the  standing  committee  with 
the  kind  of  rushed  work  that  it  may  be  doing 
over  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  rather  than  having  just  five  or  six 
more  sessions  looking  at  health  finance, 
maybe  a  smaller  body  of  members  of  this 
Legislature,  through  the  form  of  a  select 
committee  that  could  work  over  the  course 
of  the  summer,  could  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  looking  at  the  alternatives 
to  health  financing  and  could  do  this  in  a 
constructive  kind  of  way  with  a  view  to 
bringing  in  recommendations  some  time  in 
the  fall  when  the  House  gets  together  as 
well. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Like  the  Wiseman  committee. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  All  we  need  is  one 
more  select  committee.  Where  do  you  want 
to  go  to,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  West  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  might  learn  something 
there,  Bette. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  been  there; 
you  won't.  Not  on  taxpayers'  money,  on  my 
own;  just  like  I  pay  my  own  OHIP  premium. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  welcome  the  fact  that,  in 
the  spirit  of  minority  government,  the  Premier 
has  indicated  he  is  prepared  to  go  along 
with  that  particular  proposal  that  originally 
flowed  from  the  standing  committee  on  social 
development,  just  as  we  welcome  the  fact 
that  minority  government  has  now  had  an 
impact  on  the  government  with  the  rollback 
that  was  brought  in  today. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  for  Algoma 
(Mr.  Wildman)  stop  hollering  across  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say 
that  while  minority  government  has  shown 
that  it  can  work  in  Ontario  with  the  con- 
cessions the  government  has  made  today,  we 
will  still  work  by  the  means  at  our  disposal 
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to  try  and  convince  the  government  that 
what  this  economy  and  this  province  needs 
today  is  a  budgetary  and  economic  policy 
that  is  designed  to  create  jobs  rather  than  to 
eliminate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certainly  want  the  members  opposite  to 
hang  on  every  word  I  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  occasion  doesn't  come  too 
often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  something  of  a  different 
experience.  I  would  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  it  isn't.  I  tried  to  convey  yesterday  when 
we  were  debating  the  estimates— and  I  missed 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  as 
I  missed  him  last  year,  but  there's  still  an- 
other day. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  will  miss  him  Friday,  too. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  observing,  I  think 
in  discussions  with  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed)  and  one  or  two 
others,  some  of  my  concerns,  and  on  occasion 
frustrations,  with  the  problems  of  minority 
government.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  re- 
emphasize  this  to  the  members  of  this  House. 
I  have  said  this  and  will  repeat  it  fairly 
often:  that  the  people  of  this  province  made 
a  judgement  not  too  many  months  ago;  it's  a 
judgement  I  have  accepted,  it's  a  judgement- 
Mr.  Deans:  Reluctantly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly,  reluctantly. 
Who's  kidding  who? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  they  made  that  decision 
in  1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  members  opposite 
thought  they  would  have  made  a  different 
decision  in  1971.  But  while  the  members 
opposite  do  represent  a  significant  percentage 
in  terms  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
this  province— and  I  don't  minimize  this  for  a 
moment-please  don't  forget  the  fact  that  they 
don't  represent  as  many  as  the  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  in  terms  of  public 
support. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  that  happened. 

'Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  extend  at  the  outset  my 
acceptance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  two  opposition  parties  have 
indicated  their— support  may  not  be  the  right 
word— the  acceptance  of  the  variation  made 
in  the  budget  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  followed  these  discussions  in  the 
past  several  days,  as  we  all  have,  with 
interest.  I've  read  the  press  reports,  I've  read 
about  personal  integrity  or  credibility.  Maybe 


I've  become  a  little  bit  philosophical,  but  I 
guess  the  determination  of  the  government 
to  accept  a  more  reasonable  solution  to  the 
impasse  which  we  faced  comes  from  the  fact 
that  I  really  don't  put  it  on  the  basis  of  my 
personal  credibility  or  that  of  the  Treasurer 
or  that  of  the  government  or  the  party  I  lead. 
I  am  supporting  the  position  of  the  Treasurer 
very  simply  because  it  is,  I  think,  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  this  province  to  see  some 
solution  found  to  the  problem.  I'm  not  saying 
this  in  any  aggressive  or  belligerent  sense, 
but  in  terms  of  the  ongoing  responsibilities 
of  this  Legislature.  I  don't  want  the  members 
opposite  in  any  way  to  feel  we  are  any  less 
reluctant  as  a  government  or  as  a  party  to 
test  the  will  of  the  people  whenever  that 
occasion  may  be.   I  want  something  else. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Martel:  Beat  your  breast  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Be  as  relucant  then  as  you 
are  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  happen  to  be  a  fairly 
competitive  person  by  instinct,  as  I  assume 
all  members  of  the  House  are.  Politics  is  a 
competitive  profession.  That's  what  makes  it 
stimulating.  I  like  to  be  stimulated  that  way 
as  much  as  anyone  else  in  this  House. 

An  hon.  member:  You  don't  turn  me  on. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Every  time  you  get  stim- 
ulated it  costs  $20  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  don't  want  there 
to  be  any  feelings  by  members  opposite  that 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  make  minority 
government  function,  that  there  be  any  sense 
across  the  House  that  this  party  is  not  pre- 
pared to  face  a  test,  because  it  may  come  as 
a  bit  of  a  shock  to  them  to  realize  we  are. 

I  think  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us— and  I 
look  at  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio )  and  I  say  to  him  in  a  particular  sense; 
no,  I  don't,  really— 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  glad  to  see  you 
are  the  boss  again  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  clear  up  one 
other  bit  of  press  discussion  in  the  past  four 
or  five  days.  I  understand  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  made  some  refer- 
ence to  this  in  his  press  conference.  I  guess 
we're  all  a  bit  captives  of  our  environment. 
We  reflect  on  editorial  writers,  noted  column- 
ists, et  cetera.  They  make  an  impression.  How 
great  an  impression,  I  don't  know. 

In  case  there  is  anybody  in  the  press  gallery 
or  anybody  in  the  public  who  at  any  time 
thought  that  the— 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  Sunday  Star? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —Premier  of  this  province 
was   not  in  support  of  or  in  any  way  con- 
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templating  an  alteration  in  terms  of  that  per- 
son discharging  the  onerous  responsibilities  as 
Treasurer  of  this  province,  then  I  want  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  that  here  and  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  hear  it  for  the 
Treasurer. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  he's  got  a  wife  and 
family  to  look  after,  as  I  have.  I  think  it's 
also  important  to  point  out  that  I  hope  we've 
learned  something  in  this  exercise. 

Mr.  Martel:  Has  the  Treasurer  got  his 
friends  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  sure  that  the  New 
Democrats  have  totally  learned  this  yet.  I 
don't  care  what  sort  of  sleight-of-hand  people 
suggest  and  I  don't  care  what  alternatives  are 
presented,  we  get  back  to  one  very  funda- 
mental fact  of  life  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
at  this  precise  moment,  and  it  has  never  been 
any  different,  whatever  moneys  that  govern- 
ment spends  it  must  in  some  fashion  or  other 
raise.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Now  we  get  insights  like 
that.  Way  to  go.  After  35  years,  you've 
learned  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  the  member 
for  London  Centre  probably  was  ready  to 
agree  with  the  Treasurer's  budget  several 
weeks  ago  but  couldn't  persuade  his  colleagues 
to  do  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  the 
Premier  must  retract  that  statement.  He's 
absolutely  incorrect.  I  think  he's  got  an  obliga- 
tion as  a  gentleman  to  retract  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  reason  he  didn't  agree  is 
he  didn't  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  quite  prepared  to 
retract  that  statement,  except  I  would  remind 
the  member  for  London  Centre  that  there 
are  probably  fewer  secrets  in  his  caucus 
than  there  are  in  ours,  and  there  aren't  a 
lot  of  secrets  in  ours. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  more  trained 
seals  in  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  1  was  just  making  a 
judgement.  Maybe  i  was  thinking  of  some 
of  the  speeches  he  has  made  over  the  last 
two  or  three  years  which  were  really— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Great  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  never  mind;  I  was 
going  to  describe  them. 

Mr.   Sargent:    He  writes  his  own  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  there's  no  doubt  about 
who  writes  his  speeches. 

Interjections. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  say  that  critically. 
I  may  even  say  that  with  a  bit  of  envy  on 
occasion.  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   They  are  originals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There's  no  question  that 
everything  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  says 
is  original.  It  may  not  be  relevant,  it  may 
not  be  right  and  it  may  not  make  any  sense; 
but  certainly  it's  original.  No,  that's  not 
true. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You're  whistling  in  the  dark 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  an  original  state- 
ment and  it  is  only  because  he  doesn't  have 
his  sunglasses  on  that  he  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference today  j 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  gospel  according  to 
Greer. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Let's  give  Darcy  equal 
time. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  going  to  pay  for 
that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  listened  to  the  inter- 
jections from  the  member— what  is  his  riding? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth  North.  You're  welcome  to  come  back 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  yes,  I  was  always 
made  most  welcome— not  always  by  the 
member  but  others. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  op- 
posite that  when  one  looks  at  the  alternatives 
as  we  did  and  we  looked  at  them  very 
carefully;  I  hope  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion recognizes  one  very  fundamental  thing 
in  the  Treasurer's  statement  today,  it  is 
something  that  I  think  must  be  understood 
by  everyone.  We  looked  for  ways  to  further 
cut,  and  that's  what  we  are  talking  about, 
the  budget  of  this  province. 

I  hope  the  members  opposite  understand 
when  certain  things  do  not  happen,  and  I 
have  assured  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  all  ridings  will  be  treated  with  equal- 
ity- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Here  it  comes,  here  it 
comes. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    Did   he  believe  you? 

Mr.  Martel:  Some  are  more  equal  than 
others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  there  will  be  the 
same  measure  of  understanding  when  those 
sometimes  tougher  decisions  have  to  be 
made. 

And  I  hope  'members  opposite  sense  some- 
thing else,  because  in  the  proposals  coming 
from  the  official  opposition  was  the  sugges- 
tion  that  there  be   a   $50  million  reduction 
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in  the  Health  budget  of  the  province.  I 
have  to  say  it  here,  and  in  very  clear  terms: 
we  sweat  blood  in  terms  of  the  budgetary 
process;  the  Minister  of  Health  has  done  the 
best  he  can  in  terms  of  budget  restraint. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  have  got  $300  million 
of  expenditure  from  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  look  at  some  of 
these  news  reports— about  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  for  example--I  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  might  as  well  know  it 
from  me  right  here  and  now,  we're  not 
going  to  alter  the  budget  as  it  relates  to 
Health.  We  are  committed  to  an  ongoing, 
first  quality  health  delivery  program  in  On- 
tario, that  is  what  the  people  want. 

An  hon.  member:  You  fellows  would 
wreck  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Where  did  you  cut  $300 
million  last  year? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rhodes:   We   are  still  going  to 
take  care  of  senior  citizens  too. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  want  the  members 
opposite  to  know,  and  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing from  the  New  Democrats  on  this 
issue- 
Mr.  Wildman:  We  are  concerned  about 
jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  are  we  concerned 
about  jobs.  Let's  not  forget  that  is  very 
fundamental. 

In  terms  of  the  committee  that  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  have  referred  to,  and 
I  am  not  preaching  any  sort  of  lecture,  I 
am  concerned  that  a  committee  that  is  ap- 
pointed—and I  think  it  should  be  a  select 
committee,  I  don't  see  it  starting  its  task 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks— has  to  get 
at  the  substance  of  some  of  the  matters  that 
were  not  discussed  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee  on  social  development. 

I  think  the  committee  has  to  function 
without  the  gamesmanship  or  the  one-ups- 
manship  that  sometimes  becomes  part  of  the 
way  we  do  business. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  say  that  the  fault 
lies  in  any  single  direction  on  these  issues, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  in  terms  of  what 
the  committee  may  be  doing  that  they 
assess  their  responsibilities  in  this  fashion.  I 
also  think,  just  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, that  we  can't  have  it  both  ways  in 
terms  of  our  own  personal  activities  in  the 
Legislature.  It  is  not  going  to  be  very 
palatable  for  me  to  explain  to  some  people 


reductions  in  some  government  programs  at 
the  same  time  as  we  have  had  substantial 
counsel  fees  or  an  expert  fee  for  select 
committees. 

It  even  raises  a  question  about  hiring  a 
research  assistant  for  every  member  of  this 
Legislature.  I  think  we  have  to  preach 
restraint  not  just  outside,  I  think  it  applies 
here  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  about  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  see  the  member  for  St. 
George  nodding  her  head. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  don't  you  get  a 
medium-sized  car? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  may  mean  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  may  not  have  that  40  by 
40  office  she  has  been  after  so  vigorously 
for  the  last  week. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  about  your  cabinet 
driving  the  same  medium-size  car  that  I  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What  about  your  im- 
ported car,  Stuart? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  checked  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition's  estimated  miles 
per  gallon  and,  while  it  is  a  smaller  car,  the 
actual  probable,  if  you  have  power  steering- 
Mr.    S.    Smith:    The   total   cost  is   smaller. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  drive  two  at  the  same 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  the  consumption  of 
energy,  he  may  find,  is  just  as  high.  Check 
the  ratings. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Where  is  it  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  that,  I 
am  not  in  any  way  saying  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  do,  but  I  think 
the  select  committee  that  is  going  to  assess 
this  should  not  embark  upon  large  geographic 
excursions. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Right. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  important, 
because  the  study  can  be  done  within  this 
province.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  Sweden  or  wherever  to  have  this  sort  of 
assessment  made. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Italy. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  Greece? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  about  Saskatchewan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  all  in  favour  of 
visiting  our  sister  provinces.  Certainly  if  the 
member  for  Brantford  wants  to  go  on  a  per- 
sonal holiday  to  Saskatchewan,  I  would  be 
all  in  favour  of  it. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  want  to  visit  the  old 
farm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite  obviously  none  of 
the  NDP  members  were  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  yesterday.  Their  party  didn't  do  very 
well  down  there. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  were  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  many  seats  did  you 
get? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  were  the  Tories 
in  British  Columbia? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  we  came  very 
close. 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  were  you  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  did  we  do?  We're  stuck 
with  them  all  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Who? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  NDP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  to  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through 
the  mathematics- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  You  never  did  under- 
stand maths,  did  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
mathematics  was  not  one  of  my  better  sub- 
jects at  school,  I  confess  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Neither  is  public  speaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  won  a  medal  for  public  speaking. 
And  do  you  know  why  I  won  it?  I  won  it 
because  my  father  was  the  one  who 
authored— 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  was  the  judge. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  was  the  judge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right;  and  they 
figured  that  if  I  didn't  win  it,  ultimately  he 
would  cut  off  the  medal.  That  is  the  sole 
reason  I  won,  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  has  been  the  story  of  your 
life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  it  has  been  the 
story  of  my  life.  However,  I  would  say,  as 
it  relates  to  that,  I  take  some  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  maybe  we  have  accomplished 
nearly  as  much  as  the  hon.  member  in  that 
limited  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
debate  the  mathematics,  the  premiums  or 
these  other  issues.  I  have  accepted  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  members  opposite. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tolerance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope  now  we  can  give 


our  energies  to  those  other  relevant  matters 
that  face  the  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:   So  you're  off  the  hook,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  committed  to 
moving  towards  a  balanced  budget  that  is 
crucial  to  the  fiscal  strategy  of  this  province. 
The  hon.  members  opposite  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  There  will  be  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  a  final  word  before 
I  sit  down,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Warner:   You're  going  to  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —because  there  are  other 
issues  that  are  coming  before  us.  I  mentioned 
this  yesterday— the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion could  not  be  here  yesterday— there  is 
a  tendency,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
matters  in  front  of  us  now,  where  those  who 
oppose  tend  to  make  their  point  of  view 
known  to  the  members  opposite  perhaps  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  might  otherwise 
do.  There  is  a  tendency  for  people  opposed 
always  to  go  to  the  opposition. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  try  to  weigh  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  government;  and  I  am  referring, 
as  an  example,  to  Bill  70,  where  I  suggest, 
with  respect,  we  have  demonstrated  today 
our  sincerity  in  making  minority  government 
work,  our  measure  of  flexibility.  But  it  has 
to  be  a  two-way  street  if,  in  fact,  we  are 
going  to  see  this  continue. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  doesn't  even 
know  what  it  is  all  about. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  hope  that  we 
have  all  gained  something  from  this  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  member  for  Rainy 
River,  I  was  ready  to  go  into  his  riding 
next  week  to  campaign  and  say,  "You  re- 
elect Pat  Reid,  nice  fellow  that  he  is— 

An  hon.  member:  Time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —"and  you  will  not  have 
the  generating  stations  because  his  leader 
has  said  there  will  be  no  more  capital  ex- 
pansion." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  won't  be  black- 
mailed, that's  right. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You  tried  that  in  Kitchener 
last  time  and  it  didn't  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   Watch  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  wouldn't  have 
made  more  than  half  a  dozen  speeches  in 
his  riding  on  that  subject. 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  being 
interrupted  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  According  to  the  rules,  I 
can  leave  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  being 
6  of  the  clock  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
leaders  opposite  that  I  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  decision  they  have  made  to  accept, 
although  they  aren't  totally  happy  with  it, 
the  flexibility  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  budget  of  the  Treasurer  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  has  been  annihilated. 
Mr.  Sargent:  It  has  all  been  hacked  up. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  anti- 
cipate that  starting  Thursday  we  can  devote 
our  efforts  to  resolving  other  issues  that  are 
also    important    in    the    same    spirit    of    co- 
operation- 
Mr.    Bradley:    That    we    have    shown    all 
along. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   —in  the  same  give-and- 


take  and  with  the  same  measure  of  flexibility 
demonstrated  by  the  members  opposite. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Nice  to  see  it  on  that  side. 

On  motion  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  orders  18 
and  19  were  discharged  from  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  way  of  indication,  this 
evening  when  we  come  back  at  8  o'clock  we 
will  take  into  consideration  Bills  50,  49,  28 
and  31  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  about  70? 

An  hon.  member:  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  Bill  70. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  that  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  I  leave  the  chair, 
I  want  to  remind  hon.  members  that  a  sum 
of  money  has  been  found  down  at  the  far  end 
of  the  chambers— 

An  hon.  member:  Give  it  to  Darcy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —speaking  of  fiscal  matters. 
You  can  get  in  touch  with  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  if  you  can  identify  it. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister 
have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Very  briefly,  this  bill 
is  complementary  to  Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipal  Act.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  deem  that  in  every  lease  of  com- 
mercial premises  there's  contained  an  agree- 
ment that,  if  the  tenant  carries  on  on  the  leased 
premises  a  business  requiring  licence  by  a 
bylaw  passed  to  licence  and  regulate  body-rub 
parlours  or  adult  entertainment  parlours  and 
does  not  have  such  licence  as  required  by  the 
Municipal  Amendment  Act,  the  landlord  may 
terminate  the  lease  and  re-enter  the  premises. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  We  support  Bill  50  as  com- 
plementary legislation  to  the  bill  amending  the 
Municipal  Act  in  relation  to  the  same  topic. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  bill  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  definite  that,  regardless 
of  the  social  pressures  to  pass  such  legislation, 
the  test  ist  very  clear;  that  is,  there  must  be  a 
licence.  If  there  is  not  a  licence,  then  that  is 
the  event  which  permits  the  landlord  to 
terminate  the  tenancy  and  to  re-enter  the 
premises.  On  that  basis  and  because  it  is  so 
clear,  we  think  it  is  well  advised  legislation 
and  we  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  Blundy:  The  members  of  the  Liberal 
caucus  certainly  support  what  is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  done  in  this  bill.  It  is  under- 
stood by  us  that  this  is  concerned  only  with 
the  licence  for  a  premises  that  is  to  get  a 
licence  for  a  body  parlour.  There  are  many 
other  licences  needed  by  businesses  of  varying 
kinds.  I  understand  it's  strictly  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  that  in  mind,  we  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  bill  be  passed  to  amend  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  in  this  way  and  we 
support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  just  a  word  on  the  bill. 
It  rises  out  of  and  as  a  background  to  the 
amendments  under  Bill  49  or  the  Municipal 
Act,   which   under   previous   legislation   were 
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fairly  extensive  anyhow.  Why  we  are  having 
the  revision  quite  puzzles  me  up  to  a  point. 
In  any  event,  this  is  subsequent  upon  that  and 
Bill  50,  the  following  bill. 

I  would  say  a  word  about  this  problem  of 
these  stores  or  shops,  and  particularly  about 
the  pornography  element  involved  in  the  back- 
ground. It  seems  to  me  it's  probably  prefer- 
able to  have  segmented  portions  of  the  city 
or  some  other  place  where  this  particular  kind 
of  high-grade  literature  may  be  available  to 
the  fair  number,  apparently,  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  adult  age,  admittedly,  if  you  can 
call  them  that,  who  wish  to  peruse,  absorb 
and  delectate  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  high-minded, 
because  I  have  looked  at  such  matters— to 
some  personal  delectation— in  the  past  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  you  expand  on 
that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  we  have  some  detail  on 
that? 

Mr.  Swart:  You  have  imagination  enough. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  takes  a  very  vivid  imagina- 
tion, indeed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  in  other  cities  I  have  been 
in,  the  cities  which  have  been  castigated  by 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  here  earlier  this 
afternoon— why  he  segregated  out  Sweden  as 
a  separate  entity  quite  puzzles  me;  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  do,  seeing  that  I  was  one 
of  the  people  there.  Just  because  the  Attorney 
General  wasn't  in  Sweden  but  spent  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time  in  that  far  more  degenerate 
city,  Athens,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  True, 
he  paid  his  own  way,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
had  some  kind  of  mitigating  circumstances.  At 
least  he  can  call  somebody  to  witness  on  his 
behalf  when  he  is  finally  called  onto  the 
carpet,  so  to  speak.  He  may  call  somebody  to 
act  as  compurgator  of  the  crime— does  he  re- 
member that  old  term  in  medieval  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What's  that? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Members  know,  they  kind  of 
compurgate  all  over  the  place.  A  rather  dread- 
ful phenomenon,  et  cetera.  It's  like  expelling 
too  great  a  quantity  of  water  if  you  have  been 
drowned. 

Those  major  cities— Amsterdam,  Athens, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Brantford. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —have  taken— I  don't  know  if 
the  word  in  these  circumstances  is  sophisti- 
cated, I  find  sophisticated  people  to  be  gen- 
erally very  naive  on  the  whole;  but  that's  the 
term  they  use,  particularly  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  which  is  the  favourite  magazine  of 
my  good  friend  sitting  a  little  to  the  right  of 
me  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  to  the  right  of  every- 
body, but  I  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  his  natural  human  wis- 
dom is  compurgated  from  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  He  won't  go  to  a  movie  unless  it 
is  mentioned  favourably. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  they  refer  to 
Pretty  Baby  there? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  in  these  cities  they  have 
seen  fit  to  segregate  certain  areas  where 
this  kind  of  trash  can  be  shown.  And  it  is  a 
most  interesting  part  of  the  city.  1  made  a 
special  trip  on  a  couple  of  occasions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  recommending  Lake- 
shore? 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   Queen's   Park. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  wide  range  of  printed 
production— il  won't  say  literature— together 
with  other  rather  exotic  devices  is  some- 
thing to  bepuzzle  the  upper  regions  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Mr.   Nixon:   Devices   are  not  included. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  any  event,  it's  there  and 
it's  a  rooted  factor  in  our  society.  This  is  a 
kind  of  bludgeoning  Act— this  particular  area 
is  exposed  to  children  particularly,  blatantly 
exhibitionist  in  intent,  on  a  main  route  in 
the  city.  We  could  conceivably  oppose  it; 
it  is  justifiable  in  itself,  nevertheless  the 
strong  grain  of  the  Puritan  mentality  is 
operative  in  the  thing  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
no  cognizance  to  an  alternative  or  to  some 
kind  of  safety  valve  built  into  the  society  in 
this  particular  regard. 

In  the  extension  of  the  Landlord  ana 
Tenant  Act  in  this  way,  as  we  all  know 
up  to  this  time  certain  types  of  houses, 
houses  of  ill-fame,  if  they  were  established 
so  by  a  court  proceeding  the  landlord  then 
could  issue  an  eviction  notice,  gain  a  writ 
of  possession  and  empty  the  premises.  The 
extension  of  the  principle  into  this  par- 
ticular area  in  this  particular  kind  of  opera- 
tion, et  cetera,  while  operative  in  that  par- 
ticular area  of  the  city,  and  while  we  all 
know  What  the  design  of  the  legislation  is, 
is  an  attempt  one  should  take  exception  to. 
In  a  broader  way,  in  a  wider  vein,  it 
probably  is  restrictive  of  human  liberty  and 


human  potentiality  and  it  should  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  such 
may  very  well  be  the  case,  and  exception 
taken  to  it. 

One  has  to  be  extremely  jealous.  As  my 
final  thought,  in  the  kind  of  society  we  have 
Where  a  vast  ring  of  other  evils,  sins,  if  you 
will,  et  cetera— sins  of  ambition,  sins  of  envy, 
sins  of  acquisition,  sins  of  overreaching,  sins 
of  dominance  of  other  human  beings— are  far 
more  diminishing  of  human  possibility  over 
against  the  sexual,  which  is  largely  a  human 
weakness  rather  than  something  intrinsically 
malicious,  these  things  have  to  be  balanced 
and  kept  in  some  proportion.  I  would  think 
the  legislator  of  this  province  would  be  cog- 
nizant of  this  and  somewhat  jealous  of  the 
range  of  possibilities  envisaged  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

However,  it  would  be  political  death,  of 
course,  to  take  too  much  umbrage  with  it. 
Therefore,  I  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  was  a  most  interesting 
conclusion  to  debate  on  this  bill.  Perhaps 
if  I  were  to  follow  the  same  principle,  I 
would  sit  down  before  I  stood  up. 

It's  obvious  this  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
asked  for  by  municipalities.  It's  a  bill  they 
regard  as  important,  particularly  in  a  city 
such  as  Toronto.  I  was  just  wondering, 
however,  if  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
prepared  to  advise  us  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  first  step  and  whether  we  might  see  the 
second  step  next  year,  when  we  would  be 
moving  into  residential  premises.  That's  the 
same  sort  of  proposition. 

Obviously,  this  bill  must  have  the  support 
of  this  House,  partly,  I  think,  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  municipalities  across  the 
province  that  there  be  something  which  they 
can  look  to  as  a  way  of  control,  a  weapon, 
if  you  like,  to  serve  their  purposes. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  find  it  a  difficult  sort 
of  situation  for  a  landlord  because  I  could 
see  that  there  might  be  many  cases  where 
a  landlord  might,  in  the  long  run,  find  him- 
self penalized  by  reason  of  the  non-perform- 
ance within  the  meaning  of  this  bill.  He  or 
she  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  really  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  operation  or  whether 
or  not  there  was  licensing  involved.  It  does 
give  me  some  concern.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  reply  could  somehow  alleviate  some 
of  these   concerns,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

■I  don't  think  1  can  speak  at  length,  nor 
do  I  want  to  be  philosophical  about  it.  It's 
a  purely  practical  matter.  Speaking  for  this 
caucus,  we  would  support  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon. 
member  wish  to  participate  in  the  debate? 
If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MoMurtry:  Very  briefly,  I  cer- 
tainly don't  think  I  can  add  very  much  to 
what  has  already  been  said  by  the  hon. 
members  opposite. 

I  think  the  concerns  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  perhaps  are,  with  respect, 
more  germane  to  Bill  49— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —because  Bill  50  does 
give  the  landlord  some  rights  in  relation  to 
getting  rid  of  a  tenant,  quite  frankly,  who 
neglects— 

[8:45] 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Also  an  obligation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes.  I  appreciate  that. 
I'll  speak  to  the  other  matter  of  Bill  49  while 
I'm  on  my  feet.  Bill  49  does  recognize  the 
fact  that  it's  possible  that  landlords  may  quite 
innocently,  while  acting  reasonably,  suffer 
harsh  consequences  by  reason  of  the  use  to 
which  their  premises  are  put  without  their 
knowledge.  I  think  it's  important  to  draw  the 
members'  attention  to  the  sections  of  Bill  49, 
which  we'll  be  discussing  in  a  few  minutes, 
which  provide  relief  for  a  landlord  from  any 
order  closing  down  the  premises.  As  I  say,  we 
will  be  discussing  those  sections  shortly. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Municipal  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  was  just  angry  enough 
with  this  bill  that  I  was  going  to  rise  and 
propose  a  number  of  amendments,  not  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  what  is  before  us 
in  this  bill,  but  rather  to  that  which  is  not 
before  us  in  the  bill.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  struggling  through  the  justice  committee, 
dealing  with  the  bill  known  as  the  Hamilton 
bill,  I  think  must  be  somewhat  irate  because 
this  bill  goes  part  way  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  there  but  doesn't  begin  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  problems  which  are  related  to 
this  particular  situation. 

However,  having  given  consideration  to  that 
and  recognizing  that  probably  I  would  be 
ruled  out  of  order,  it  doesn't  make  sense  that 
in  one  bill  we  cover  all  of  the  problems  but 
rather  we  allow  municipalities  to  stagger  from 
one  problem  to  the  next  without  resolving 
their  problems  in  toto  as  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do.  I  assume  there  would  be  little 


profit  to  me  in  rising  to  move  in  debate 
amendments  which  would  be  at  least  as 
lengthy  as  the  bill  itself. 

I  am  always  angered  when  I  see  this  kind 
of  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
municipalities  in  the  field  covered  by  this  Act. 
However,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  amendments  to 
offer  and  I  suppose  we  will  stumble  along  to 
resolve  some  of  their  problems  from  time  to 
time  as  we  go. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering 
whether  you're  going  to  take  this  clause  by 
clause  now.  We  had  the  general  discussion  on 
the  bill  under  second  reading.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  section  1(3),  if 
I  may,  but  there  may  be  others  who  want  to 
discuss  earlier  items. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Any  items  before 
that  one? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
Attorney  General  would  respond,  since  we  did 
pass  in  the  previous  session  of  the  previous 
Parliament  the  enabling  legislation.  These  are 
basically  amendments  to  that  enactment  of 
section  368(a)  of  the  Municipal  Act.  There- 
fore, it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ments which  the  minister  is  proposing  relate 
to  specific  problems  which  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  bylaws 
passed  under  the  section  as  originally  enacted 
by  the  Assembly  in  1975. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  in  each  sub- 
section the  minister  would  tell  us  what  the 
problem  is  that  requires  each  of  the  particular 
amendments  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
this  bill.  I  think  that  is  particularly  appropriate 
with  section  1  of  the  bill;  not  necessarily  so 
with  section  2,  although  it  may  also  apply  to 
section  2  of  the  bill.  So  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  minister  to  tell  us  why  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  entertain  these  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  368(a)  of 
the  Municipal  Act  as  enacted  in  1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  no  objection. 

First  of  all  the  bill  enacted  in  1975  dealt 
with  the  phenomenon  that  had  become  known 
as  the  proliferation  of  the  so-called  body-rub 
parlours.  Since  that  time,  and  in  view  or  that 
legislation  which  required  licensing,  obviously 
many  of  these  establishments  changed  their 
modus  operandi  and  became  involved  in  a 
number  of  other  activities  that  generally  came 
under  the  heading  of  nude  encounters  of  one 
kind  and  another.  So  the  intent  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  of  course,  is  to  expand  the 
licensing  requirements  to  this  other  type  of 
activity  which  has  caused  problems  for  muni- 
cipalities about  the  province. 

Section  1  also  adds  powers  over  and  above 
what  was  contained  in  the  1975  legislation  in 
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relation  to  body-rub  parlours.  It  adds  powers 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  "any  printed  matter, 
oral  or  other  communication  or  thing"  used 
to  promote  body-rub  parlours.  That  is  added 
in  conjunction  with  body-rub  parlours. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  suppose  that  was  because 
or"  the  use  of  handbills  handed  out  in  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  premises. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Any  further  dis- 
cussion on  section  1,  subsection  1?  On  sub- 
section 2  then. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  question  on  sec- 
tion 2.  The  McRuer  nostrum  coming  in— 
I  don't  take  exception  to  it,  but  again  I 
think  it  should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion—the business  about  an  inspector,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  a  medical  officer  or  other- 
wise, day  or  night  or  at  any  hour  entering 
upon  premises.  Does  this  in  any  way  disturb 
or  bother  the  residual  civil  libertarian  sense 
of  the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  this  gives  municipalities 
powers  greater  than  what  they  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past.  There  certainly  is  the  potential 
for  using  these  powers  in  an  unfair  and 
arbitrary  manner.  If  municipalities  with 
these  additional  powers  were  to  act  unwisely 
or  unfairly  then  of  course  this  would  con- 
cern any  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
are  concerned  with  individual  rights. 

This  legislation  was  discussed  and  re- 
viewed very  carefully  in  our  ministry  be- 
cause of  our  concerns.  We  are  simply  of  the 
view  that  anything  less  will  not  enable  mu- 
nicipalities to  carry  out  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Obviously  we— as  all  the  members 
of  the  Legislature— are  going  to  monitor  the 
manner  in  Which  this  legislation  is  used 
in  so  far  as  these  licensing  powers,  these 
regulatory  powers  are  concerned,  to  see  that 
they  are  not  abused.  The  potential  for  abuse, 
I  must  confess  in  my  view  at  least,  is  there. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Fd  like  to— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  were  on  sec- 
tion 1(2),  and  I  think  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  got  over  to  section  2.  We  are  still  on 
section  1(2). 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Fine.  In  this  section  and 
throughout  the  bill  we  are  dealing  with  the 
power  of  municipalities  to  license.  We 
are  talking  about  licensing,  regulating  and 
so  on.  One  of  the  things  that  is  causing 
me  concern  is  that  while  it  is  granting 
powers  to  license,  the  government  seems 
to  be  very  indefinite  as  to  the  procedure 
for  licensing  the  municipalities.  I  would 
ask    the    Attorney   General    why    he   would 


not  spell  out,  where  he  is  granting  powers 
to  license,  the  procedures  by  which  licens- 
ing can  take  place  so  that  municipalities 
are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  how  they  exercise 
these  powers  of  licensing? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  respond  to  that.  Some  municipalities 
have  licensing  commissions;  some  do  not. 
Some  licensing,  as  the  hon.  member  knows, 
is  done  directly  by  municipal  councils. 

In  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  provide 
legislation  which  would  be  of  use  to  mu- 
nicipalities across  the  board,  this  in  our  view 
is  the  appropriate  legislation.  Whether  or 
not  there  may  be  a  need,  for  perhaps  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  or  someone  else 
with  general  responsibility  for  the  Municipal 
Act,  to  introduce  new  licensing  legislation 
governing  the  procedure  of  licensing  bodies 
across  the  province,  I  am  not  really  in  a 
position  to  offer  useful  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other  at  the  present  time. 

I  gather  the  legislation  involving  the  city 
of  Hamilton  has  caused  some  concern  in 
this  respect.  I  am  aware  in  only  very  general 
terms  of  that  concern.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
at  least  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mu- 
nicipalities, particularly  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  but  other  municipali- 
ties as  well,  have  been  pressing  for  this 
legislation  for  some  time,  that  it  was  in  the 
public  interest  to  get  on  with  it.  My  ad- 
visers—and I  am  certainly  satisfied  with  their 
advice— have  indicated  to  me  that  this  is 
the  best  form  in  which  to  present  such  legis- 
lation at  this  given  point  of  time. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  it 
just  points  to  the  fact  that  the  left  hand 
doesn't  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
Where  you  have  a  licensing  commission,  as 
you  do  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  I  would  think 
there  is  no  problem.  But  where  a  munic- 
ipality wants  a  licensing  commission,  and 
can't  get  it  because  the  Treasurer  has  de- 
cided that  he  is  opposed  to  it,  it  leaves  that 
municipality  somewhat  in  the  dark,  I  sug- 
gest, as  to  how  it  proceeds  to  carry  out  this 
very  important  function,  which  I  think  most 
municipalities  of  any  size  across  this  prov- 
ince want  to  see  in  effect.  It  is  just  that 
kind  of  gap  that  I  think  is  unreal  when  the 
minister  is  producing  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture. 
[8:30] 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
same  concern  which  was  raised  previously 
by  my  colleague  from  Lakeshore.  It  seems 
that  in  this  particular  section  of  the  bill  that 
the  minister  has  introduced,  the  main  issue 
he  is  trying  to  portray  is  simply  the  regula- 
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tion  of  the  business  of  a  body-rub  parlour. 
There  is  no  such  device  about  a  particular 
system  or  particular  method  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  abuses  are  going  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  licence  has  been  given  to  a 
particular  person  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular business.  I  think  this  section  is  lacking 
in  some  way  because  there  is  no  monitoring 
system  as  soon  as  the  licence  has  been  issued 
to  monitor  what  kind  of  abuses  take  place. 
It  seems  that  the  general  concern  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  this  bill  has  been  just 
to  regulate  the  business  and  give  the  op- 
portunity to  municipalities  to  regulate  that 
particular  business.  I  think  that  we  should 
include  in  some  section,  maybe  in  that  sub- 
section with  which  we  are  dealing  now,  some 
kind  of  monitoring  system  in  order  that  we 
can  monitor  the  abuses  which  eventually 
might  take  place.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
response  from   the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  this  same  sub- 
section? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Subsection  2,  dealing  with 
advertising? 

Mr.  Roy:  Exactly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
dealing  with  section  1(2),  and  the  powers 
that  we  are  going  to  give  municipalities  to 
"provide  for  regulating  the  placement,  con- 
struction, size,  nature  and  characted  of  signs, 
advertising,"  et  cetera. 

I  don't  want  in  any  way  to  unduly  pro- 
long this  debate  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
somewhat  naive  individual,  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  here  by  giving  such 
powers  to  municipalities  is,  frankly,  to  give 
them  power  to  prohibit  the  functioning  of 
these  body-rub  parlours.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing why  we  don't  deal  with  it  directly? 
If  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish, 
why  don't  we  at  the  provincial  level  pass 
legislation  saying  that  that  type  of  operation 
is  prohibited,  or  why  don't  we  give  mu- 
nicipalities the  right  to  prohibit  the  operation 
of  such  institutions?  I  find  that  less  offensive 
than  this  piddling  around  whereby  munic- 
ipalities are  going  to  be  starting  to  do  in- 
directly exactly  what  we  are  not  prepared 
to  do  directly? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It's  a  matter  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  a  matter  of  the  constitution. 
You  are  saying  that  in  doing  it  in  such  a 
way,  by  giving  that  sort  of  power-4  would 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  on  the  question  of 
constitution.  If  we  gave  that  sort  of  power, 
is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  opinion  that 
we  would  be  embarking  in  the  criminal  field? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  that  the  problem  with  the 
constitution?  Is  it  the  opinion,  therefore,  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  officers,  that 
if  we  gave  the  municipalities  the  power  to 
prohibit,  or  if  in  fact  we  passed  provincial 
legislation  prohibiting,  the  operation  of  this 
type  of  institution  or  business  that  it  would 
be  considered  an  encroachment  on  the  field 
of  criminal  law  and  in  fact  against  the  con- 
stitution?  I'm   not   so  sure  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Well  I'm  satisfied. 
That  is  certainly  the  view  of  my  senior  law 
officers.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  that 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  province  does 
not  have  the  right  to  prohibit  in  this  area 
without  having  its  legislation  deemed  to  be 
an  attempt  to  pass  legislation  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Par- 
liament, namely  within  the  area  of  criminal 
law.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  legal  authority 
to  this  effect.  If  the  hon.  member  is  in- 
terested- 
Mr.  Roy:  I  accept  your  word  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —I  will  be  happy  to 
send  him  some  of  the  citations.  I  am  sorry 
I  don't  have  them  tonight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  didn't  even  know  until  6  o'clock  this 
evening;  but  notwithstanding  that,  we  are 
prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  incredible.  You  have  a 
very  well  organized  system;  your  House 
leader  is  going  to  be  aghast. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  aghast. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  ask  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  saying  that  there  is  no  case  law  or 
jurisprudence  to  the  effect  that  if  munic- 
ipalities are  given  this  type  of  power  under 
section  1(2),  and  if  they  in  fact-let's  say, 
for  instance,  the  municipality  was  to  pass 
a  bylaw  saying  that  body-rub  parlours  shall 
not  have  signs  that  are  larger  than  one 
centimetre  by  one  centimetre,  something  as 
ridiculous  as  that— 

Mr,  Nixon:  Sounds  like  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Roy:  —is  there  any  jurisprudence  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  restriction  is  an  undue 
restriction  it  is  an  encroachment  on  the 
federal  field;  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
regulation  but  rather  is  a  matter  of  indirectly 
prohibiting  the  operation  of  the  body-rub 
institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  A  municipality  could 
prohibit  any  signs.  It's  my  off-the-cuff  opin- 
ion that  the  prohibition  of  signs  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  courts  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  of  activity.  For  example,  a  mu- 
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nicipality  might  feel  for  aesthetic  reasons 
that  on  a  particular  street  it  is  going  to 
eliminate  any  signs  of  any  size  whatsoever. 
That  in  itself  would  not  be  deemed,  I  don't 
think,  to  be  a  prohibition. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  this 
legislation— obviously  many  people  consider 
it  very  offensive  to  be  on  a  city  street,  par- 
ticularly a  major  city  street,  and  be  con- 
fronted with  a  large  sign  proclaiming  a 
certain  activity  which  they  find  an  intrusion 
of  their  privacy.  But  there  is  a  significant 
difference  between  regulation  and  prohibi- 
tion. Certainly  if  the  Legislature  were  of 
the  mind  to  prohibit  this  type  of  activity, 
it  would  be  much  more  simple  just  to  pro- 
hibit or  give  the  municipality  the  power,  to 
prohibit  it  absolutely.  However,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  would  be  unconstitutional;  and  as 
I  said  there  are  many  reported  cases,  which 
make  it  quite  clear  that  you  cannot  prohibit 
under  the  guise  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  saying,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  even  with  increased  enforcement  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  therefore, 
of  the  type  of  activity  that  goes  on,  that  would 
not  be  good  enough  for  municipalities  to 
control  this  type  of  activity.  They  would  need 
this  added  power  under  this  law. 

For  example,  we  tolerated  for  a  long  time 
what  happened  on  Yonge  Street  until  die 
unfortunate  incident  involving  the  young  boy. 
All  at  once,  it  Was  just  like  magic,  with  en- 
forcement and  everything  else,  the  street 
seemed  to  be  all  cleaned  up.  That  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Even  without  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  legislation.  It  had  to  do,  basically,  with 
enforcement  of  the  Criminal  Code.  It  bothers 
me,  frankly,  that— 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  attitude  of  society. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes;  so  I  am  just  wondering, 
since  municipalities,  city  councils,  through 
their  board  of  police  commissioners  and  all 
that,  have  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Criminal  Code,  why  we 
would  be  giving  them  this  type  of  legislation. 
When  the  crunch  comes  we  can  move  in  with 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Criminal  Code.  As 
the  member  for  Riverdale  has  said,  if  there's 
sufficient  public  pressure  it  would  appear  that 
the  tools  presently  exist  now  to  do  something 
without— the  Attorney  General  has  said  it 
earlier,  this  legislation  is  open,  it  invites  all 
sorts  of  abuse  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  didn't  say  it  invites 
it. 


Mr.  Roy:  I  say,  then,  it  invites  abuse,  and 
you  see  a  potential  for  abuse.  Certainly  the 
potential  is  there,  and  as  you  said  it  will 
require  very  close  monitoring.  I  am  just 
wondering— in  view  of  what  happened  on 
Yonge  Street,  I  think  that  is  the  most  obvious 
example,  without  this  type  of  legislation  We 
were  able  to  clean  it  up— why  are  you  saying 
the  municipalities  feel  that  for  constant  con- 
trol, maintenance  of  control  over  the  long 
term,  they  need  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect,  I  would  have  thought  these  comments 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  on  second 
reading— dealing  with  the  matter  in  principle. 
I  thought  the  principle  of  the  legislation  was 
adopted.  But  notwithstanding  that,  I  reiterate 
what  I  said  earlier,  many  months  ago,  that 
the  municipalities  did  have  powers  under  the 
Criminal  Code.  Our  own  ministry  drew  to  the 
attention  of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  the  provisions  of  the  Disorderly 
Houses  Act,  for  example.  I  had  taken  the 
position  that  there  were  present  powers  with 
respect  to  proper  enforcement  of  the  Criminal 
Code  to  clean  up— to  use  that  general  term- 
many  of  the  abuses,  much  of  the  flagrant 
activity  that  was  being  carried  on.  I  think 
subsequent  facts  bore  out  the  correctness  of 
this. 

But  I  can  say  that  some  weeks  before  the 
very  tragic  murder,  the  Jacques  case,  occurred 
on  Yonge  Street,  I  had  instructed  members 
of  my  ministry  to  start  to  prepare  draft  legis- 
lation in  consultation  with  the  municipalities. 
Because,  notwithstanding  the  present  powers, 
their  existing  powers  weren't  sufficient  for 
the  municipalities  to  effectively  shape  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  way  that  was  in  the  public 
interest.  Therefore,  I  take  the  position  that 
this  legislation  is  needed. 

We  have  seen  the  lure  of  the  dollar  to 
certain  enterprising  people  who  have  found  a 
market  for  activity  which  is  not  only  very 
offensive  to  the  majority  of  the  community 
but,  unfortunately,  has  had  the  potential  to 
attract  and  has  in  reality  attracted  a  lot  of 
other  activity  which  does,  quite  frankly, 
amount  to  criminal  activity.  It  is  true  the 
Criminal  Code  can  deal  with  a  criminal  activ- 
ity per  se;  but  the  very  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  had  been  developed  did 
create  an  atmosphere  which  attracted  criminal 
activity.  Obviously  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  try  to  give  municipalities  powers  to  con- 
trol or  regulate  the  nature  of  commercial 
activity,  particularly  some  commercial  activity 
which,  when  carried  on  in  a  flagrant  fashion, 
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does    attract    this    other    activity,    which    is 
clearly  criminal. 

It  is  true  that  such  criminal  activity  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Criminal  Code  but,  in  order 
to  get  at  some  of  the  root  problems,  the 
municipalities  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives are  convinced  this  legislation  is  necessary, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary.  Not- 
withstanding our  concern  that  it  be  admin- 
istered fairly,  reasonably  and  justly,  we  think 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
principle  of  the  legislation  was  supported  on 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Welland-Thorold. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  somewhat  confused.  You 
said  we  were  dealing  with  subsection  2  but, 
as  I  read  the  bill,  we  are  still  dealing  with 
section  1(1),  which  replaces  section  368(a) 
(2).  But  in  the  bill  we  are  still  dealing,  are 
we  not,  with  section  1(1)? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  That  had  carried, 
but  I  think  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
numbering  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  speak  on  the  same 
subject  that  the  previous  members  have  been 
speaking  about— 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  still  on  section  1  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We're  still  on 
section  1. 

Mr.  Swart:  —which  is  section  1(1),  which 
replaces  368(a)(2)- 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  that's  carried. 

Mr.  Swart:  —which  is  the  permissive  legis- 
lation for  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  all  the  debate  we 
have  had  so  far  is  a  repeat  of  the  debate  that 
took  place  on  second  reading  of  this  bill,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East  (Mr.  Roy)  was  here  at  that  time 
through  all  the  second  reading  debate- 
Mr.  Roy:  I  see  you  don't  have  a  very  good 
memory;  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  don't  remember  him  being 
here,  Mel?  My  goodness. 

Mr.  Kendo:  It's  bad  enough  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  that  to  Albert. 

Mr.  Swart:  —but  it  was  clearly  explained 
by  myself,  and  the  Attorney  General  at  least, 
that  the  licensing— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  don't  get  the  impression 
that  he  was  raising  a  second  reading  point, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Swart:  Pardon? 


Mr.   Deputy   Chairman:    Order.    Does   the 
member   for    Brant-Oxford-Norfolk   wish   the 
floor  after  this  speaker? 
[8:45] 

Mr,  Nixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You'll  be  next,  if 
you  will  allow  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  to  continue. 

Mr.  Nixon:   I  just  wanted  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  perfectly  obvious  that  no 
licensing  bylaw  can  prohibit  anything  that 
is  legal,  though  it  may  license  it.  When  it 
comes  to  the  point— and  this  has  been  fought 
out  many,  many  times  in  courts— where  it 
is  a  prohibition  or  appears  to  be  a  prohibi- 
tion, then  the  court  will  rule  that  section 
ultra  vires.  I  think  that  was  discussed  a 
week  ago  tonight.  A  licensing  bylaw,  I  sug- 
gest, cannot  prohibit  adult  entertainment 
parlours,  if  they're  quite  legal  under  the 
Criminal  Code. 

In  the  discussion  last  week  I  asked  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  would  make  represen- 
tation for  changes  in  the  Criminal  Code  so 
that  municipalities  could  do  this.  This  may 
be  difficult,  but  many  of  the  municipalities 
would  like  to  prohibit  these  kinds  of  estab- 
lishments. From  a  very  practical  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  me  they  should  have  that 
right.  However,  1  recognize  that  under  the 
way  the  Criminal  Code  is  they  cannot  do  it. 

1  support  this  change,  this  replacement  of 
the  old  subsection  2  of  368a,  and  the  rather 
wide  powers  it  grants  the  municipalities. 
I  know  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  is  op- 
posed to  that  and  doesn't  think  municipali- 
ties should  be  trusted  with  those  kinds  of 
powers.  I  could  quote  from  him  from  the 
debate  a  week  ago  tonight  when  he  said: 
"I  suppose  it  is  necessary  legislation,  but 
it  is  not  legislation  I  like  very  much.  There 
is  far  too  much  power  given  under  this  legis- 
lation to  municipalities." 

Mr.  Roy:  Right.  I'm  not  backing  off  from 
that. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have 
some  faith  in  municipalities  to  be  able  to 
solve  this  problem,  we  have  to  give  mu- 
nicipalities these  kinds  of  powers. 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  of  the  civil  libertarians 
might  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  prefer  it  to  some  kind  of 
ruling  from  the  provincial  level.  Even 
within  the  province,  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion, from  municipality  to  municipality,  in 
the  kinds  of  adult  entertainment  parlours, 
the  hours  they  are  open,  et  cetera.  I  would 
think  any  provincial  legislation  which  ruled 
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from  the  top  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
those  municipalities. 

After  some  experience  has  been  gained 
in  the  administration  of  this,  there  may  be 
some  changes  to  this  section  and  perhaps  to 
other  sections  of  this  bill.  There  are  two  or 
three  changes  to  other  sections  of  the  bill 
I'll  come  to  in  a  few  minutes  that  I  would 
advocate. 

Subsection  1,  changing  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  municipalities  to  licensing  them  in 
that   manner,    meets   with   my   approval. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  subsection  1 
agreed  to? 

Right.  On  subsection  (2)  then.  Is  sub- 
section 2  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  on  sub- 
section 2.   Are   we  still  on  the   advertising? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Subsection  2  is 
agreed  to.  On  subsection  3. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  did  we  do  it  subsection 
by  subsection? 

Mr.  Swart:  This  is  one  area  where  I  dis- 
agree with  the  authority  given  to  munic- 
ipalities. Subsection  3  amends,  again  section 
368a.  In  5(a),  it  says:  "A  bylaw  passed  un- 
der this  section  may  prohibit  any  person 
carrying  on  or  engaged  in  the  trade,  calling, 
business  or  occupation  for  which  a  licence  is 
required  under  this  section  from  permitting 
any  person  under  an  age  specified  in  the 
bylaw  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  body-rub 
parlour  or  any  part  thereof/'  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  consistency  in  our  legis- 
lation as  to  Where  a  person  becomes  an 
adult.  Certainly  according  to  this  a  munic- 
ipality could  permit  them  to  go  in  at  14,  16, 
18,  21  or  25,  I  suggest  that  when  we  have 
the  accepted  age  of  18  as  an  adult  for  all 
the  purposes  I  know  in  our  society  it  should 
also  apply  in  this  case. 

I  just  don't  see  the  reason  why  you  leave 
this  wide  open.  You  set  the  age  at  which 
people  may  vote  in  municipal  elections.  Con- 
formity seems  reasonable  to  me  and  it  seems 
that  this  should  conform  with  all  the  other 
legislation. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  can  leave  home 
at  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  particular  word- 
ing was  requested  by  the  municipalities, 
but  I  think  the  hon.  member  opposite  makes 
a  very  valid  point.  I'd  be  quite  prepared  to 
accept  an  amendment  that  perhaps  said 
"permitting  any  person  under  the  age  of 
18  ..." 

Mr.  Swart:  If  we  need  a  motion  I  would 
move  that  the  words  "specified  in  the  bylaw" 
in  lines  four  and  five  of  that  subsection  5a 


be  removed  and  the  words  "of  18"  replace 
those  words.  It  would  read:  "is  required 
under  this  section  from  permitting  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  to  enter  or  remain 
in  the  body-rub  parlour  or  any  part  thereof." 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the 
member  to— 

Mr.  Swart:  Put  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  —write  the  motion 
out,  please?  We'll  hold  that  section  until  the 
motion  is  written  and  then  we'll  take  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  that  point,  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold  that  that  makes 
more  sense  than  the  way  it's  presently  drafted, 
but  I'm  just  wondering,  is  that  not  again 
giving  the  power  to  municipalities  to  decide 
if  an  adult  or  a  minor  is  going  to  go  into  an 
establishment?  Is  it  your  considered  opinion 
that  that  is  not  offensive  to  the  Criminal 
Code  and  the  constitution— off  the  top  of 
your  head? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It's  my  considered 
opinion  of  the  last  five  seconds  that  it's  quite 
constitutional,  quite  defensible. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Shall  we  stand  it  down? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Stand  it  down.  We 
will  move  on  to  section  2  of  the  bill  and  we 
will  come  back  to  subsection  (3)  of  section  1 
when  the  amendment  is  written  out. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Are  you  certain  the  defini- 
tion section  isn't  sufficient? 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  there  any 
comment  on  section  2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  comment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  section  2? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  isn't  in  one  of  the  earlier 
subsections.  It  is  on  page  three  and  has  to  do 
with  subsection  9(b):  "'goods'  includes 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  slides,  film,  phono- 
graph records,  prerecorded  magnetic  tape  and 
any  other  reading,  viewing  or  listening 
matter."  The  hon.  minister  may  recall  me 
raising  this  matter  on  second  reading. 

What  about  the  other  category  of  goods 
which  seem  to  be  occupying  the  time  of  our 
courts  these  days  that  is  not  described  by  any 
of  those  nouns  or  adjectives?  You'd  probably 
call  them  hard  goods,  I  believe.  But  the  min- 
ister may  recall  a  court  case  recently  which 
held  the  attention  of  all  the  readers  of  the 
Toronto  Sun,  in  which— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  you  and  me. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Both  of  them. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  All  six  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —in  which  you  may  recall  the 
jury  was  in  stitches— I  think  it  was  the  way 
it  was  described— at  the  description  of  the 
goods  being  sold  in  this  particular  emporium. 
But  it  occupied  the  time  of  the  courts  and 
the  person  operating  the  place— parlour? 
place?— had  to  close  up  because  the  jury  found 
that  what  they  were  doing  transgressed  the 
Criminal  Code.  Would  it  not  be  worth  con- 
sideration that  we  extend  our  rather  elaborate 
definitions  to  include  those  emporia? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  be  very 
interested  in  what  you  might  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Naturally.  I  have  described  it 
as  fully  as  is  necessary,  and  if  the  Attorney 
General  can't  cope  with  it  then  neither  can  I. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  could  be  described  as 
everything  you  can  think  of. 

(Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  definition  section  says  that 
"  'goods'  includes"— it  does  not  exclude  the 
material  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  are  saying  the  odd 
business  doesn't  count. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  An  "adult  entertain- 
ment parlour"  and  "goods."  It  think  it  is 
open— well  not  only  open  but  a  court  would 
include  in  the  definition  of  "goods"  perhaps 
some  of  the  articles  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  referred.  That  section  does  not  exclude 
such  considerations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Carried. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  don't  think  the  Attorney 
General  knows  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  on  section  2? 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  a  similar  amendment  we  would  like  to 
make  to  subsection  7.  Do  you  want  a  written 
motion  for  that  too? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Yes.  I  need  every- 
thing in  writing. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Because  he  can't  follow  it 
unless  it  is  in  writing,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  It  is  the  rule  of  the 
House,  though,  that  amendments  must  be 
presented  in  writing.  Can  we  return  to  sec- 
tion 1(3)? 

Mr.  Swart  moves  that  subsection  &  of  sec- 
tion 1,  which  is  the  new  subsection  5a  of 
section  368a  of  the  Municipal  Act,  be  amend- 
ed so  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  line  thereof 
will  read:  "section  from  permitting  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  to  enter  or  remain 
in  a  body-rub  parlour  or  any  part  thereof." 


That  replaces  the  words  "under  an  age 
specified"  with  "the  age  of  18.".  Any  discus- 
sion on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  One  would  think  that  "any 
person  under  the  age  of  18"  would  be  the 
operative  phrase  so  that  the  words  "under 
an  age"  specified  in  the  bylaw  would  be  the 
words  that  were  struck  out* 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  as  written  by  the  member  is 
slightly  different.  I  am  reading  it  as  he  has 
put  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart,  I  un- 
derstand, is  moving  a  similar  amendment  to 
section  2(7)  but  I'll  wait  until  I  get  it  in 
writing. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  Roy:  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
section  2(5),  and  that  involves  the  right  of 
entry  by  a  medical  officer  of  health,  a  public 
health  inspector  or  a  peace  officer.  I  was  just 
wondering  if  the  Attorney  General  appreciates 
that  he  is  giving  very  wide  powers  to  these 
individuals  to  enter  these  establishments  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night.  Generally  the  cri- 
terion for  the  actions  of  peace  officers,  or  offi- 
cers enforcing  bylaws  or  whatever,  is  based 
on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds.  In  this 
particular  case,  you  have  it  phrased  in1  such 
a  fashion  that  he  may  enter  if  he  "has  reason 
to  suspect  that  a  breach  of  any  provision  of 
a  bylaw  under  this  section  has  occurred." 

Is  it  your  intention  under  this  section  to 
require  even  a  lower  standard?  You  don't 
even  require  the  standard  which  has  been 
acceptable  under  British  common  law  of 
reasonable  and  probable  grounds  to  just  en- 
ter these  premises.  These  are  wide  powers. 
They  may  enter  a  room  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night  "for  purposs  of  carrying  out  the  en- 
forcement of  a  bylaw  passed  under  this  sec- 
tion." Was  it  the  feeling  of  the  municipalities 
or  the  law  enforcement  individuals  that  even 
that  was  not  sufficient?  I  thought  that  was  a 
fair  and  reasonable  standard,  "reasonable  and 
probable  grounds,"  rather  than  just  "has  rea- 
son to  suspect." 

[9:001 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  this  is  a  matter 
that  was  discussed  with  municipal  authorities 
and  law  enforcement  authorities.  If  you  re- 
quired them  to  obtain  a  search  warrant— and 
we  are  talking  about  commercial  premises  as 
opposed  to  residential  premises  and  I  agree 
that  different  standards  would  be  applied— 
quite  frankly,  we  are  facing  a  situation  in 
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which  to  require  what  would  amount  to  be 
the  same  standards  as  having  a  search  war- 
rant would  make  it  very  difficult  for  enforce- 
ment. Again  this  was  a  decision  that  was 
arrived  at  only  after  some  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
dimensions   of  the  problem. 

I  reiterate  my  concern  that  this  potential 
for  abuse  is  here,  but  I  think  municipalities 
are  convinced  they  do  require  such  a  right 
if  they  are  going  to  effectively  enforce  these 
bylaws  and  I  am  satisfied  they  do.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  members  opposite,  if  ex- 
perience tells  us  we  have  gone  too  far,  then 
of  course  we  will  have  to  take  another  look 
at  the  section,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
would  be  very  difficult.  That  is  a  very  crucial 
section  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  has  focused  his  attention 
on  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  effective  enforcement  without  that 
right. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let  me  ask  you  this,  for  purposes 
of  clarification:  If  you  claim  that  that  power 
is  necessary,  or  if  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  municipalities  feel  that  it  is  necessary, 
when  you  say  that  it  is  limited,  involving 
commercial  premises,  why  could  it  not  apply 
to  residences? 

As  I  understand  section  368a,  this  type  of 
activity  could  go  on  in  a  private  residence, 
could  it  not?  If  that  was  the  case,  then  you 
are  giving  that  power  to  enter  into  residences. 
Maybe  you  can  help  me  in  that.  I  may  have 
missed  something  in  this  legislation.  What  is 
there  about  this  legislation  that  limits  these 
powers,  in  the  enforcement  of  it,  to  commer- 
cial premises? 

Hon.  Mr.  MoMurtry:  This  whole  matter 
is  in  respect  of  an  adult  entertainment 
parlour,  the  officer  may  enter  such  adult 
entertainment  parlour.  I  would  think  there 
is  an  onus  on  the  person  entering  the  prem- 
ises to  ascertain  that  it  is  an  adult  enter- 
tainment parlour.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
private  residence,  then  I  would  think  that 
there  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  person 
whose  privacy  may  have  been  invaded.  Be- 
cause it  does  specify  that  we  are  talking 
about  entering  an  adult  entertainment  par- 
lour. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  again,  as  I  understand 
the  section,  the  definition  of  adult  enter- 
tainment parlour  means:  "any  premises  or 
part  thereof  which  has  provided  goods  or 
services  appealing  or  designed  to  appeal  to 
erotic    sexual    appetites    and    inclinations." 

As  I  said  to  you  jokingly  last  week,  I  sup- 
pose you  could  close  down  a  lot  of  apart- 


ments of  individual  members  here  if  you  en- 
force this  section- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  in  our  caucus. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  in  our  caucus,  my  House 
leader  says. 

Mr.   Warner:    Speak  for  your  own. 
Hon.    Mr.    McMurtry:    I    hope    your    wife 
doesn't  hear  that  comment. 

Mr.  Roy:   My  wife?  There  is  no— but  I— 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think,  Albert,  you  are 
sinking. 

Mr.  Roy:  Having  in  mind  how  wide  this 
definition  is  of  what  you  call  adult  enter- 
tainment parlour,  you  could  close  down  a 
lot  of  premises.  You  could  consider  a  lot  of 
residential  premises  to  be  exactly  that.  If 
that  is  the  only  criterion  I  am  concerned. 
Having  such  a  wide  definition  of  what  is 
called  an  adult  entertainment  parlour,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
public  health  inspector  or  peace  officer  has 
that  kind  of  power. 

As  far  as  you  can  tell— again  I  am  asking 
for  assistance— there  is  no  other  restriction 
on  determining  whether  he  can  enter  a 
premises  or  not.  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  he 
makes  a  decision  that  he  thinks  that  it  is 
an  adult  entertainment  parlour  and  that  he 
has  reason  to  suspect  a  breach  of  any  pro- 
vision of  a  bylaw.  On  that  basis  he  can  enter 
into  any  premises,  day  or  night.  I  don't  like 
that  very  much.  I  think  that's  exceedingly 
wide. 

As  I  said  before,  I  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  this  type  of  legislation  but  I  don't 
quite  understand  the  necessity  of  the  legis- 
lation being  quite  as  open  as  this  is  and 
not  having  more  restrictions  than  there  are 
here. 

I  have  to  voice  my  concern  about  this, 
because  if  that  is  the  only  restriction^ 
mean,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  it's  com- 
mercial premises  but  that's  not  the  criterion; 
the  criterion  is  simply  determining  that  it 
is  an  adult  entertainment  parlour  and,  look- 
ing at  the  definition,  that's  much  too  wide. 
I'm  concerned  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  more  control  than  we  are  leaving 
them  with  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  With  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  way  this  is  worded 
;s  stronger  than  what  the  hon.  member 
might  suggest  to  replace  it.  For  example, 
if  it  talked  about  entering  any  premises  that 
he  had  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  to 
believe  was  an  adult  entertainment  parlour, 
that  would  fall  short;  that  would  be  a  less 
heavy  onus  on  the  peace  officer  than  this, 
because  it  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  only 
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may  enter  an  adult  entertainment  parlour, 
and  not  a  premises  that  he  believes  or  even 
has  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve is  an  adult  entertainment  parlour.  But 
the  onus  is  that  he  can  only  enter  an  adult 
entertainment  parlour. 

I  appreciate  the  hon.  member's  concern, 
but  in  my  view  this  section  places  a  heavier 
onus  on  the  peace  officer  or  the  health  in- 
spector because  the  determination  must  be 
made,  not  just  a  belief  or  a  suspicion,  that 
it's  an  adult  entertainment  parlour. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  the  minister  has 
not  quite  caught  the  point  made  by  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Ottawa  East;  per- 
haps he  has  and  I've  missed  it.  If  the  min- 
ister will  look  at  the  definition  of  body-rub 
parlour  as  it  is  set  out  opposite  page  two  at 
the  top  of  that  page,  it  refers  to  "where  a 
body  rub  is  performed,  offered  or  solicited 
in  pursuance  of  a  trade,  calling,  business  or 
occupation." 

I  think  my  colleague  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East  is  concerned  that  similar  words  do 
not  appear  in  the  definition  of  adult  enter- 
tainment parlour  on  page  three.  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  an 
adult  entertainment  parlour  is  confined  to  the 
kinds  of  premises  in  which  those  particular 
goods  and  services  are  provided  in  pursuance 
of  a  trade,  calling,  business  or  occupation. 

I  think  my  colleague's  concern  is  perhaps 
that  the  clause  is  so  wide  that  when  you  get 
to  the  entry  power  of  a  peace  officer  or  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  under  the  provision  where 
he  "has  reason  to  suspect  .  .  ."  it  would  give 
a  licence  to  the  peace  officer  to  enter  premises 
other  than  those  in  which  a  trade,  calling  or 
occupation  is  being  carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  would 
clarify  it,  but  that  is  the  point  I  thought  he 
was  referring  to,  that  "adult  entertainment 
parlour"  is  not  confined  to  some  place  where 
a  trade,  calling,  business  or  occupation  is 
being  carried  on  and,  therefore,  is  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  in  fact  it  could  be  a  private 
residence. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  When  one  reads  the 
section— and  the  definition  section,  of  course, 
as  the  hon.  members  opposite  well  know, 
cannot  be  read  in  the  abstract— I  think  it  is 
quite  clear,  in  a  reasonable  reading  of  the 
legislation,  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  commercial  establishments. 

I  am  of  the  view  that  it  would  be  very 
specious  for  any  person  purportedly  acting  in 
a  position  of  authority  on  behalf  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  argue  that  an  adult  entertainment 
parlour   as   defined   in   this   legislation   could 


mean  any  premises  other  than  a  commercial 
establishment  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  recall  the  minister  mentioning 
the  question  of  commercial  establishments  on 
second  reading  as  well,  because  I  had  ex- 
pressed some  concern  at  that  time.  My  col- 
league from  Riverdale  has  noted  that  in  rela- 
tion to  body-rub  there  is  a  restriction  there 
under  section  368,  subsection  6b,  which  is  not 
in  that  subsection  9,  in  the  definition  of  an 
adult  entertainment  parlour.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  that.  Frankly,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
here  to  know  how  to  propose  an  amendment. 
The  only  amendment  I  could  think  of  at  this 
time  that  I  would  propose  would  be,  rather 
than  to  say  "has  reason  to  suspect,"  I  would 
suggest  it  be  reasonable  and  probable  grounds. 
I  am  not  satisfied  under  this  subsection  5 
that  under  the  guise  of  saying  he's  enforcing 
a  bylaw,  a  peace  officer  or  medical  officer  or 
a  public  health  inspector  could  enter  private 
residences  on  the  basis  of  saying  they  were 
adult  entertainment  parlours. 

I  voice  my  concern  about  it.  I  am  sorry  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  agree  with  me  that 
the  potential  for  abuse  is  there.  When  we 
are  passing  legislation  here,  we  should  look  at 
some  of  these  things  and  from  all  of  our 
personal  experience  try  to  curtail  or  to  pro- 
hibit this  or  try  to  see  where  there  is  an  area 
of  concern  or  an  area  of  danger  and  plug 
that  up  before  we  pass  this  legislation. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  on  it.  I  think  it's 
much  too  wide.  I  don't  have  an  amendment 
right  now,  other  than  to  say  I  would  suggest, 
in  view  of  the  fact  I  am  not  satisfied  it's  re- 
stricted to  commercial  premises,  that  a  medical 
officer  of  health  or  a  public  inspector  or  a 
peace  officer  should  either  have  reasonable 
and  probable  grounds  to  enter  the  premises  or 
should  have  a  search  warrant. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  very  indebted  to  my 
colleague  for  drawing  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  I  am  afraid  I  read  into  this  section, 
the  first  subsection  which  enables  laws  to  be 
passed  regulating  adult  entertainment  places, 
and  determined  that  there  will  be  or  there  is 
a  power  by  councils  to  pass  such  bylaws. 
Then  going  down  to  subsection  5,  where  we 
deal  with  the  powers  of  the  medical  officers,  I 
perhaps  was  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security  in  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  sub- 
section 5  flowed  largely  from  subsection  1 
and  that  we  were  dealing  with  places  which 
have  been  licensed  by  bylaw  where  a  breach 
is  suspected  of  such  licensing.  I  don't  know 
how  we  could  amend  it  in  order  to  make  it 
more  applicable  or  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
commercial  only.  That  was  my  interpretation 
of  this  bill  as  it  was  before  me. 
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Speaking  to  the  powers,  I  recognize  those 
powers  are  very  stiff  and  very  broad.  How- 
ever, I  have  lived  with  the  problem  in  my 
own  riding,  and  the  fact  that  under  existing 
legislation  the  licensing  commission  and  those 
enforcing  under  the  commission  have  almost 
no  power  at  all  to  enforce  the  way  it  stands 
now.  There  is  no  continuity  between  the  ob- 
servation, the  search  warrant  and  getting  back; 
this  has  been  one  of  the  major  gaps  which 
has  caused  problems  in  my  riding.  So  I  am 
not  as  upset  about  that  particular  provision 
or  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  broad.  I  would 
hope  we  could  monitor  this  as  we  go. 

[9:15] 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  could  give 
me  some  assistance.  Was  it  his  understanding 
that  since  we  have  subsection  1,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  adult  entertainment 
parlours,  that  therefore  when  you  come  down 
to  subsection  5  you  are  dealing  with  those 
premises  which  are  licensed  within  this  Act, 
and  accordingly  they  would  be,  as  I  read  it, 
commercial  establishments? 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  agree  with  the  Attorney 
General,  that  because  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2(11)  you  have  an  argument  that  can 
be  made  that  what  you  are  talking  about  is 
an  adult  entertainment  parlour  which  is  being 
operated  for  commercial  purposes.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  leave  the  wider  terms  of  "have 
reason  to  suspect"  in,  provided  I  am  satisfied 
that  adult  entertainment  parlour  is  restricted 
to  a  commercial  establishment. 

I  think  the  argument  can  be  made  that  it 
is,  but  I  can't  understand  why  those  words 
aren't  perhaps  in  the  definition  section  of 
adult  entertainment  parlour.  I  think  probably 
in  this  instance  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  go 
along  with  the  more  restrictive  phraseology 
of  "reasonable  and  probable  cause."  I  think 
the  nature  of  the  problem  requires  the  police 
officers  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
having  "reason  to  suspect." 

But  the  problem  still  remains  that  you  have 
to  make  an  argument  that  an  adult  entertain- 
ment parlour  is  in  fact  a  commercial  oper- 
ation. I  think  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  that  argument  can  be  made;  but  I 
do  draw  to  his  attention  that  he  eliminated 
the  necessity  of  making  that  argument  in  the 
definition  of  body-rub  parlour,  by  specifically 
including  in  the  definition  the  phraseology  "in 
pursuance  of  a  trade,  calling,  business  or  oc- 
cupation." It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
definition  meant  a  commercial  establishment. 

As  I  say,  I  think  the  argument  would  be 
sustained,  but  I  don't  understand  why  the 
prosecuting  officer  should  be  faced  with  the 
obligation  of  having  to  make  that  argument. 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  is  also  section 
2(7),  which  refers  to  "bylaw  passed  under 
this  section  may  prohibit  any  persons  carry- 
ing on  or  engaging  in  trade,  calling,  business 
or  occupation,"  as  well  as  subsection  11. 

In  any  event,  I  don't  want  to  prolong  this 
debate;  although  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  open  to  the  interpretation  that  con- 
cerns the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
subsection  9(a)  of  this  section  of  the  Act  by 
inserting,  perhaps  after  the  word  "provided," 
in  the  second  line,  the  words,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  member  for  Riverdale  are 
in  the  other  corresponding  section  with  re- 
spect to  body-rub  parlours,  the  words  ''in  pur- 
suance of  a  trade,  occupation,  calling  or 
business."  Perhaps  that  might  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moves 
that  section  368b(9)(a)  of  the  Act  as  set  out 
in  section  2  of  the  bill,  be  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "provided"  in  the  second  line,  the 
words  "in  pursuance  of  a  trade,  occupation, 
calling  or  business." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr  Swart:  You  do  have  a  motion  from  me 
before  you  for  a  previous  subsection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  This  is  in  regard  to 
subsection  7.  The  Chair  has  received  an 
amendment  from  Mr.  Swart. 

Mr.  Swart  moves  that  section  368b(7)  of 
the  Act  as  set  out  in  section  2  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  age  specified  in 
the  bylaw"  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  18  years." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  had  a  question  related  to 
section  2.  I  gathered  we  were  dealing  with 
section  2  in  its  entirety.  I  had  a  question 
which  relates  to  subsections  2  and  9(b). 

I  take  it  you  also  have  noticed  the  legal 
intimidation  that's  prevalent  here  in  the 
chamber  tonight  among  all  the  lawyers.  Un- 
daunted, I  shall  try  to  get  into  this. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You're  just  going  to  add 
to  the  confusion. 

Mr.  Philip:  It  never  bothered  you  before. 

Mr.  Warner:  Lawyers  don't  scare  me  too 
much. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  I  do.  I  had  a  question 
about  the  wording  in  subsection  2,  particu- 
larly in  the  fourth  line  where  it  mentions 
"oral  or  other  communication"  and  that  type 
of  wording  is  repeated  in  subsection  9(b), 
"prerecorded  magnetic  tape."  Does  that  mean 
those  "hot  line"  taped  messages  that  are 
available  by  way  of  the  telephone  as  adver- 
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tised  in  the  local  newspapers?  If  not,  I'd  ap- 
preciate an  explanation. 

If  it  isn't  the  intent,  would  it  not  include 
that  and  does  that  present  any  sort  of  legal 
problem? 

I  take  it  from  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspaper  that  there  are  prerecorded  mes- 
sages in  some  establishments.  They  have  been 
used;  they  are  being  used-jl  don't  know 
whether  they  still  are  or  not— by  way  of  the 
telephone.  I  don't  know  if  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  to  get  rid  of  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  can't.  It's  under 
the  federal  Bell  Telephone  Act  and  we  can't 
affect  by  provincial  legislation  what  is  a  fed- 
eral statute  as  far  as  the  Bell  telephone  sys- 
tem is  concerned.  This  is  really  to  cover  the 
recorded  messages  that  are  piped  out  onto  the 
streets  through  loudspeakers. 

Mr.  Warner:  Wasn't  that  problem  cleaned 
up  earlier  by  the  city  of  Toronto?  I'm  not 
trying  to  be  provocative  at  all,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  city  of  Toronto  cleaned  up 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  difficulty  much 
earlier  under  some  other  bylaw,  whereby 
they  were  able  to  get  those  premises  which 
were  piping  out  messages  to  cease. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  really  know 
what  the  answer  to  that  is.  There  might  be 
a  noise  bylaw,  but  apart  from  that  I  don't 
know,  other  than  just  gentle  persuasion.  I 
don't  know  just  what  authority  the  munic- 
ipality would  have  unless  it  offended  a  noise 
bylaw. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  agree  that  in  some  re- 
spects this  section  is  rather  broad  and  I  men- 
tioned this  on  second  reading.  I  would  point 
out  again  that  this  is  permissive  legislation  to 
the  municipalities.  They're  going  to  use  their 
discretion  within  this  framework.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  necessary  to  have  this 
broad  legislation,  and  therefore  I  think  it's 
important  that  we  do  approve  of  this  section 
as  it  is. 

May  I  say  that  I  put  a  slightly  different 
interpretation  on  section  2(9)(b),  under  the 
words  "  'goods'— prerecorded  magnetic  tape." 
I  would  not  want  anybody  to  interpret  that 
I'm  an  authority  on  this,  and  the  Attorney 
General  did,  but  it's  my  understanding  that 
there  are  tapes  per  se  which  appeal  to  erotic 
or  sexual  appetites  which  can  be  bought, 
therefore  are  for  sale.  It  would  be  my 
understanding  that  this  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  bow  to  your  exper- 
tise, sir. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  got  in  ahead  of  you.  I  said 
I  don't  want  anybody— but  I  understand  that 
that  is  what  this  applies  to,  rather  than  any 


appeal  which  is  put  on  a  loudspeaker  or  over 
the  telephone  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments  on 
any  section  of  the  bill? 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Warner:  Section  3,  did  you  have- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Better  get  your  act  together 
over  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  Under  470b(l);  I  had  a 
question  about  the— as  I  read  it,  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  person  who  leases  the  property, 
as  opposed  to  the  owner  of  the  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  is  one  and  the 
same;  the  owner  could  be  convicted  or  it 
could  be  a  tenant. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  if  the  premises  have  been 
rented  out  to  someone  and  they  are  found 
guilty  of  carrying  on  something  they're  not 
supposed  to  as  set  out  in  this  bill,  are  you 
able  under  this  section,  then,  to  go  after  the 
owner  of  the  premises  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes. 

Mr.  Warner:  Who  may  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  people  are  doing  to  whom  he  had 
rented? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  do  you  want  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Because  without  do- 
ing that  it's  impossible  to  enforce  it.  We  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  owner  who  can  satisfy  the 
court  that  he  had  no  knowledge. 

Of  course  what  happens  is  that  without 
placing  some  responsibility  on  the  landlord, 
the  people  who  carry  on  these  businesses  just 
change  their  names;  or  they  may  incorporate, 
create  a  different  legal  entity  week-by-week 
just  by  incorporation.  So  unless  you  place 
some  onus  of  responsibility  on  the  landlord, 
people  can  defy  this  legislation  by  creating 
a  different  legal  entity,  by  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  a  different  name  almost  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  province.  So  unless  you 
place  some  onus  or  responsibility  in  relation 
to  the  owner  of  the  premises,  the  capacity, 
the  ability  to  licence  and  regulate  becomes 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  see,  I  thought  perhaps 
this  was  covered  in  the  section  above,  470a 
(1).  They  talk  about  the  person  who  contra- 
venes the  bylaw,  I  assumed  that  that's  the 
offender,  that's  the  person  who  is  carying  on 
the  practice  that  is  unacceptable.  What  you're 
saying,  then,  is  that  you're  requiring  the 
owner  to  have  full  knowledge  of  what  he's 
rented  the  building  out  for? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  To  exercise  some 
reasonable  care  or  otherwise  the  building  may 
be  closed  down.  There  is  power  already  in 
existence  under  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act, 
but  under  subsection  3  of  that  section  we 
provide  the  owner  with  some  relief  to  apply 
to  the  court  and  perhaps  in  the  appropriate 
case  to  post  a  bond.  Otherwise,  unless  there 
is  some  onus  and  responsibility  placed  on  the 
owner,  the  results  which  I've  just  been  speak- 
ing about  will  occur. 

The  individuals,  of  course,  the  actors  in  the 
piece,  can  change  day-by-day.  If  somebody 
gets  charged  they  may  even  disappear.  The 
premises,  and  the  business  being  carried  on 
by  ABC  Nude  Encounters  just  opens  up  the 
next  day  as  DEF  Nude  Encounters;  and  on 
and  on  it  goes. 

[9:30] 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  that  also  apply  then  in 
case  of  the  property  management  operation 
for  an  absentee  landlord?  In  that  situation 
do  you  go  after  the  property  manager? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  guess  that  is  why 
there  are  property  managers  for  absentee 
landlords,  to  keep  some  reasonable  control 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  activities 
that  go  on  on  the  premises.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  without  this  provision,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  people  who  wish 
to  flout  the  legislation  can  in  fact  make  a 
mockery  of  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  appreciate  that  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  the  Attorney  General  to  under- 
stand that  I  fully  support  having  legislation 
whereby  you  can  close  the  place  down  if 
there  is  a  problem.  I  understand  that,  I 
appreciate  that;  it  should  be  done.  The  Joe 
Martins  of  this  world  should  have  some 
problems  coming  to  them  and  should  be 
dealt  with;  I  understand  that. 

I  was  just  a  bit  unclear  as  to  what  the 
intent  was  with  respect  to  the  owner.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  a  large  property  owner 
—maybe  Cadillac  Fairview  or  somebody  that 
has  a  lot  of  property— may  not  know  exactly 
What  is  going  on  in  all  of  its  premises,  and 
you  are  going  to  come  in  and  hit  them  with 
a  $10,000  fine.  I  was  concerned  about  that. 
Maybe  the  $10,000  wouldn't  bother  Cadillac 
Fairview  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Chairman,  never 
did  I  think  I  would  hear  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  express  concern  about 
Cadillac  Fairview. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  see,  if  you  stick  around 
here  long  enough,  you  learn  a  lot  of  things 
about  my  sense  of  equity  and  fairness. 


Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  I  have  looked 
over  closely  this  power  that  is  given  to  the 
courts  to  close  down  premises.  At  first  blush, 
I  thought.  "My  God,  here  we  go  again, 
giving  untrammelled  powers  to  courts."  But 
having  read  the  subsequent  sections,  and  the 
appeal  provisions  and  all  the  safeguards  that 
are  entered  into  this  legislation,  I  am  satis- 
fied. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
I  have  been  extremely  critical  of  many 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  I  may  be  em- 
phasizing the  obvious  by  saying  that,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  I  have  had  serious 
reservations.  However,  looking  at  all  the 
provisions  in  relation  to  the  closing  of  prem- 
ises, I  think  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  drafters  of  the  legislation,  on  behalf 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  have  some  bal- 
ance in  the  closing.  The  appeal  procedures 
and  the  remedies  that  are  given  as  a  matter 
of  protection  to  people  who  may  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  type  of  order  are  there,  and 
certainly  these  are  safeguards. 

The  previous  speaker,  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere,  was  saying  that  the 
Joe  Martins  of  the  world— I  don't  know  who 
he  is— should  have  a  hard  time.  That  may  be 
so— I  don't  know  what  he  is;  whether  he  is 
an  owner  around  here  or  something  else— 
but  even  these  people  are  entitled  to  due 
process.  As  despicable  as  some  of  their  ac- 
tivities may  well  be,  under  our  system  of 
justice  these  people  are  also  entitled  to  full 
due  process.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
member  was  against  that;  all  I  am  saying  is, 
as  much  as  we  want  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  operation  of  these  types  of  business 
establishments  which,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said,  for  a  dollar  are  obviously  pre- 
pared to  stoop  to  any  type  of  measure  or 
to  try  to  satisfy  the  lowest  appetites  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  must  be  careful 
when  we  are  passing  legislation  that  full 
safeguards  are  given.  That  is  the  tradition  of 
the  common-law  system.  That  is  the  tradition 
in  this  province  and  one  hopes  that  is  the 
tradition  all  of  us  here  will  follow. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Attorney  General  I 
am  satisfied  that  sufficient  protections  are 
given  in  these  sections. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the 
views  of  the  previous  speakers,  by  and  large. 
I  recognize  the  validity  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  1  do  have  a  little  concern,  par- 
ticularly with  the  words  "shall  ...  be  closed 
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to  any  use."  There  is  no  option  there  left 
with  the  court. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
section  that  deals  with  the  contravention 
of  a  bylaw,  that  they  have  not  been  proved 
to  be  operating  an  illegal  establishment,  they 
have  not  been  convicted  of  any  criminal 
offence,  or  done  anything  of  that  nature. 
They  just  haven't  had  a  licence.  I  can  think 
of  instances  where  a  person  might  rent  out 
his  property  to  a  bookstore  and  within  that 
bookstore  they  may  cater  to  the  exotic,  or 
whatever  words  you  want  to  use.  The  muni- 
cipality that  has  a  bylaw  might  decide  that 
was  an  adult  entertainment  parlour  under  this 
Act,  and  rightly  so.  If  the  person  was  con- 
victed of  operating  without  a  licence,  then 
would  the  owner  of  that  premises  have  his 
premises  closed,  must  have  his  premises 
closed,  even  though  he  may  have  known 
nothing  about  it. 

I  am  just  asking  the  Attorney  General  if 
the  word  "may"— I  want  to  have  this  tough 
too,  but  I  want  it  to  be  fair— and  I  am  won- 
dering, if  it  were  changed  to  read  "the  court 
may  order  that  the  premises  or  part  thereof 
be  closed  to  any  use";  would  it  give  more 
discretion  then  to  the  court?  Although  in  the 
majority  of  instances  perhaps  the  court  should 
and  would  order  that  the  premises  be  closed, 
I  can  foresee  certain  instances  where  perhaps 
it  shouldn't  be  closed  for  that  period  up  to 
two  years.  It  would  mean  that  the  owner 
would  have  to  go  through  those  procedures, 
which  I  grant  are  there  under  subsection  3. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  the  discretion  left 
with  the  Courts  with  the  clear  intent  in  the 
bill,  of  course,  that  the  court  would  have 
the  power  to  do  this.  1  would  like  to  have 
the  Attorney  General's  views  on  just  chang- 
ing that  one  word  to  "may." 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  the  points 
raised  by  the  member  are  very  valid  ones,  but 
I  have  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter  that  was 
also  a  subject  of  some  discussion  with  the 
municipalities.  I  am  in  a  rather  awkward  posi- 
tion here,  because  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing that  sounds  like  a  general  criticism  of 
the  courts,  but  the  municipalities  were  strong- 
ly of  the  view  that  the  difficulties  they  had 
encountered  in  the  courts  with  respect  to 
breaches  of  the  municipal  bylaws  and  penal- 
ties had  been  such  that,  without  some  sort  of 
mandatory  provision,  albeit  a  tough  provi- 
sion, in  their  considered  view  it  was  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  teeth  they  desired  for  the 
legislation. 

Again,  I  remind  the  member  that  relief  can 
be  obtained.  Certainly  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  drafters  of  the  legislation,  pursuant  to  my 


instructions  after  some  considerable  consulta- 
tion, that  we  wanted  this  particular  section  to 
be  pretty  tough  in  relation  to  licensing  pro- 
visions. We  are  dealing  with  a  fairly  limited 
area  of  commercial  activity,  and  quite  frankly, 
we  want  to  get  the  message  through  to  that 
type  of  operator  that  if  he  is  in  breach  of  the 
licensing  provisions  the  penalty  can  be  pretty 
tough. 

There  are  these  other  provisions,  the  appeal 
provisions  to  which  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  referred  a  few  moments  ago,  but  I  have 
to  say  to  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
that  while  his  concerns,  I  think,  are  very 
valid,  to  change  the  word  from  "shall"  to 
"may,"  in  the  considered  opinion  of  people 
who  reviewed  this  matter,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  the  results  that  are  anticipated  or 
expected  or  hoped  for  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  still  have  some  reservations, 
because  the  very  following  subsection  says 
the  court  may  order,  if  he  is  convicted  of  a 
contravention  of  a  bylaw  passed  under  these 
sections,  which  is  every  bit  as  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That's  without  a 
licence. 

Mr.  Swart:  If  he  knew  the  conduct,  or 
ought  to  have  known  the  conduct,  the  court 
may  order  that  the  premises  or  part  thereof 
be  closed  to  any  use  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  Surely  there  should  be 
some  conformity  in  this.  It  would  seem  that's 
at  least  as  serious  an  offence  in  subsection  2 
as  it  is  subsection  1.  Why  would  there  not  be 
conformity  between  the  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  are  drawing  a 
very  definite  distinction  between  a  breach  of 
this  legislation  that  is  related  to  carrying  on 
this  type  of  occupation  without  a  licence,  and 
other  breaches  that  may  occur  with  someone 
who  has  dbtained  a  licence.  WTiat  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  to  accomplish  by  this  legislation 
is  to  focus  on  the  requirement  of  obtaining 
the  licence.  This  has  been  the  crux  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  these  operators  who 
cause  so  many  of  these  problems  that  have 
been  experienced  by  municipalities  throughout 
this  province.  They  are  people  who  just  re- 
fuse to  obtain  a  licence. 

We  are  deliberately  drawing  a  distinction 
between  a  breach  of  the  legislation  which  is 
related  simply  to  carrying  on  a  business  of 
this  kind  without  a  licence— or  there  might  be 
some  other  breach;  for  example,  it  may  be 
some  sort  of  a  health  requirement.  The  per- 
son may  have  a  licence,  but  the  sign  or  the 
form  of  advertising  may  offend  the  provisions 
of  the  bylaw.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
penalty  should  not  necessarily  be  as  harsh  for 
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someone  who  has  at  least  made  an  attempt 
to  pay  attention  to  or  to  abide  by  the  funda- 
mental requirement  of  the  legislation,  that  is 
the  obtaining  of  a  licence. 

Other  breaches  of  the  bylaw  which  may 
occur  after  the  obtaining  of  a  licence  may  be 
much  less  serious  in  nature,  if  we  are  going 
to  focus  on  that  problem.  Therefore,  we  agree 
that  in  such  cases,  the  licence  having  been 
obtained,  the  courts  should  have  a  very  wide 
discretion  as  to  what  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed in  a  particular  circumstance. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  like  to  pursue  this 
matter  a  little  further.  I  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  answer  given  by  the  Attorney 
General.  If  the  operator  is  convicted  of  some- 
thing under  the  Criminal  Code  in  these  prem- 
ises, operating  a  bawdy  house,  we'll  say, 
where  is  the  provision  in  here  that  the  prem- 
ises will  be  closed?  He  may  have  had  a 
licence.  He  may  have  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  licence  but  carried  on  other  businesses 
there  too.  How  would  you  get  that  person  to 
close  the  premises  for  a  period  of  two  years? 
That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  place 
where,  really,  the  greatest  need  exists.  Where 
do  we  get  them  under  this  bylaw? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  that  particular 
case  there  is  already  in  existence  the  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act,  the  existence  of  which 
we  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  last  summer.  You 
may  recall  they  retained  counsel— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  former  senior  law  officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General— to  bring 
applications  under  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act 
where  people  had  been  carrying  on  activity 
which  led  to  criminal  conviction.  This  was 
quite  widely  publicized  pursuant  to  the  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act;  and  because  of  these 
breaches  to  the  Criminal  Code,  there  were  a 
number  of  premises  closed  down  under  that 
Act,  and  that  law  is  at  present  in  force. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  make  one  comment  and  I 
appreciate  what  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  was  talking  about  under  subsection 
section  3(2),  which  deals  with  470b(l).  At 
first  blush,  reading  that,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
very  offensive  and  onerous  section  in  that  the 
court  did  not  have  a  discretion  to  order  or 
not  to  order;  but  on  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold,  very  often 
the  courts,  you  know,  are  not  as  rigid  as  we 
pretend  that  they  are,  and  given  a  situation 
as  he  suggested  as  a  matter  of  example,  I  can 
recall  the  courts,  sometimes  when  we  were 
dealing  with  offences  where  there  was  a  man- 
datory jail  term  or  something,  where  the 
courts  would  impose  something  like  24  hours, 


so  that  you  just  check  in  and  check  out.  In 
the  same  way  it  can  order  the  premises  or 
part  thereof  to  be  closed  for  any  period.  The 
courts  for  all  intents  and  purposes  could  order 
the  premises  to  be  closed  for  an  hour,  I  sup- 
pose, or  for  24  hours. 

So  surely  there's  sufficient  discretion  given 
in  the  courts,  because  my  original  reading  of 
it  was  that  it  appeared  the  courts  were 
obliged  to  close  the  premises  for  a  period  not 
less— I  thought  it  was  not  less  than  two  years 
on  first  blush,  but  given  that  discretion  that 
it's  not  exceeding  two  years  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  flexibility,  and  the  court  can  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  can  be  only  for  one 
day. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

Bill  49,  as  amended,  reported. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1972. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moves  that 
sections  2  to  23  of  the  bill  be  renumbered  as 
sections  3  to  24,  respectively;  and  that  the  bill 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

"Section  2(1).  Clause  (c)  of  subsection  2 
of  section  2  of  the  said  Act,  as  re-enacted  by 
the  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1977,  chapter  58,  sec- 
tion 2,  is  repealed  in  the  following  and  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"(c)  Dispose  of  taxable  Canadian  proper- 
ties and  the  meaning  given  to  that  expression 
by  subsection  ( 1 )  and  section  248  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  Canada,  if  the  reference  in 
that  definition  to  section  2  of  that  Act  were 
a  reference  to  this  section,  that  was  property 
situated  in  Ontario  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion; or 

"(2)  Clause  (c)  of  subsection  3  of  the  said 
section  2,  as  re-enacted  by  the  Statutes  of  On- 
tario, 1977,  chapter  58,  section  2,  is  repealed 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor:  (c) 
dispose  of  taxable  Canadian  property  within 
the  meaning  given  to  that  expression  by  sub- 
section 1  of  section  248  of  the  Income  Tax 
Aot  of  Canada,  if  the  reference  in  that  defini- 
tion to  section  2  of  the  Act  were  a  reference 
to  this  section,  that  was  property  situated  in 
Ontario  as  prescribed  by  regulation  or," 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  further  moves  that  the 
necessary  complementary  amendments  be 
made  to  section  23  as  renumbered  of  the  bill 
in  order  to  bring  the  new  section  into  force 
on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1977;  and  to 
reflect  the  renumbering  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  that  bill  mentioned  in  section  23. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Perhaps  I  could  give  an 
explanation;  it  might  be  helpful.  This  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  section  2  to  the  bill  to  re- 
enact  section  3(2)(c)  and  (3)(c)  of  the  Act 
in  order  to  correct  an  omission  which  was 
made  when  'those  clauses  were  re-enacted  by 
Bill  88,  which  came  into  force  on  December 
8,  1977.  The  words  "that  was  property  situ- 
ated in  Ontario  as  prescribed  by  regulation" 
were  inadvertently  deleted  and  will  now  be 
restored  to  those  clauses. 

The  other  amendments  made  by  these 
motions  are  strictly  complementary  to  that 
one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  minis- 
ter understands  what  he  said  more  than  I  do. 
That  is  something,  surely,  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Turner:  Did  you  not  follow  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  amend- 
ment—by the  way,  not  that  it's  significant  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  I  don't  believe 
we  got  notice  of  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  sure  that  notice 
was  sent  to  your  critic. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  if  the  minister  says  so, 
that's  good  enough  for  me.  Our  critic  was  just 
called  out  for  a  few  moments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  he  will  have  the 
notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  As  was  the  rest  of  your 
party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'm  now  financial  critic,  I'll 
tell  you.  I'm  now  being  joined  by  another 
financial  critic  who  is  knowledgeable  in  this. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  your  predecessor, 
probably  two  or  three  predecessors,  have 
made  a  substantial  error  in  amendments  that 
were  put  before  the  Legislature  previously, 
and  the  error  escaped  the  fine-tooth  investi- 
gation that  is  given  these  amendments  year 
by  year  in  this  House. 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  there  is  any- 
one who  would  be  injured  by  way  of  taxation 
that  would  be  payable  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  retroactively  fixing  the  mistake  his 
predecessor  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  believe  so,  al- 
though I'll  have  an  answer  for  that  in  a 
moment  or  two.  It  really  is  putting  back  in 
a  phrase  that  was  deleted.  My  understanding 
is  that  we  have  used  the  Act  as  it  was  meant 


to  be  used,  and  we  corrected  it  by  adding 
the  phrase.  I  don't  think  we  interpreted  it 
any  other  way  in  the  meantime;  but  I  will 
double-check  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  concerned  about  that.  But 
it  really  means  that  nobody  in  the  universe 
knew  that  we  made  a  mistake  until  somebody 
told  the  minister  and  told  him  to  correct  it- 
Mr.  Germa:  We  knew. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  picked  that  up,  Bob. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  he  can  assure  us  that  the 
significance  of  this  is  applicable  only  to  him- 
self, a  couple  of  his  advisors,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  All-party  agreement  on  that. 
Mr.   Nixon:    There  are  no  other  mistakes 
you  want  to  fix  up  before  we  carry  the  bill? 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  the  only  one. 
Sections  3  to  24,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  28,  as  amended,  reported. 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  Act, 
1973. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  minister  got  any 
amendments  that  he  wants  to  bring  forward? 
There  were  some  indications  that  contracts 
above  a  certain  value  should  not  be  signed 
by  the  deputy  but  should  have  the  direct 
attention  of  the  minister.  He  may  remember 
those  comments  made  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  In  response  to  the 
hon.  member,  all  contracts  are  signed  by  the 
minister— all  contracts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  he  gave  that  answer  when  he 
was  responding  to  the  bill  in  principle.  But 
the  bill  does  give  the  administrative  officials 
of  the  ministry  the  right  to  act  on  'behalf  of 
the  minister. 

While  this  minister  is  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  even  the  most  minute  business 
transaction  will  have  his  personal  attention 
and  probably  bear,  if  not  his  signature,  at 
least  his  initials.  I  appreciate  the  fact— and 
I  mean  this  most  sincerely— that  he  takes  it 
very  seriously.   But  the  bill  does  permit  an 
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administrative  official  to  make  a  decision  on 
behalf  of  the  minister.  It  was  suggested  there 
be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  contracts  where 
that  special  ability  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
trator would  pertain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Firstly,  I'm  sure  you 
understand  the  procedure  of  the  advertising. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Before  a  contract  is 
let,  it  is  first  scrutinized  by  the  deputy  minis- 
ter, then  it  comes  to  the  minister  for  signing. 
The  purpose  of  this  particular  section  is— let's 
suggest  we  were  out  on  a  contract  repairing 
a  building  wherever  it  might  be— at  the  mo- 
ment, the  individual  operating  that  contract 
doesn't  have  authority  to  buy  a  keg  of  nails. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  What  about  the  cross? 
Hon.     Mr.     Henderson:     We     don't    have 
authority  to  buy  the  cross,  either.  The  idea 
is  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  up  to  $10,000 
without  reporting  to  head  office.  This  is  the 
procedure  book- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Very  impressive. 
Hon.    Mr.   Henderson:    I   could   read   you 
what  he  would   have  to  go   through   but  I 
don't  think  you  want  me  to  read  that  tonight. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  everybody  could  lift  it. 
Mr.   Eakins:    Is   the   minister   saying   that 
nothing  under  $10,000  is  advertised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No.  If  there's  a  re- 
pair on  a  jail  in  Sarnia,  for  example,  or  Lind- 
say- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Lindsay,  yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:   If  they  were  paint- 
ing a  jail  there   and  they  needed  paint- 
Mr.    Nixon:    Ten   thousand    dollars    worth 
of  paint? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  that's  the  ex- 
ample. That's  the  limit  we  have  set.  It 
might  be  $10.  I'm  sure  the  hon.  members 
both  realize  that  maybe  $10,000  is  far 
higher  than  it  needs  to  be.  We  feel  for 
economics  we  should  put  the  figure  at 
$10,000.  It's  not  going  to  change  the  present 
procedure  anyway.  It's  to  regularize  the 
present  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  sure  the  members  have 
the  bills  in  front  of  them.  Which  section 
are  we— 

Mr.   Nixon:   Mr.   Chairman,  I  didn't  want 
to   bring   this    to    the    attention    of   anybody 
here   who   might   have   the   responsibility  of 
these  bills,  but  my  bill  book  doesn't  have- 
Mr.   Chairman:   That  would  be  section  3. 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Section  3(b). 
Mr.    Nixon:    Did   you   want   to   do   it   by 
subsection,  Mr.  Chairman? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  of  the  bill 
carry?  No? 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Germa:  I'm  going  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  the  minister  a  couple  of 
questions  related  to  construction  of  public 
works.  I'm  specifically  referring  to  a  new 
provincial  building  which  is  going  ahead  in 
my  riding  of  Sudbury,  wherein  the  minister 
has  entered  into  a  lease-purchase  arange- 
ment. 

I  never  could  see  through  the  bottom 
dollar  of  those  things.  I  did  a  rough  calcu- 
lation of  what  the  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ment is  going  to  cost  the  government  at  the 
end  of  a  25-year  lease.  It  appears  that  a 
$10  million  building,  which  is  the  professed 
Value  of  the  building,  is  going  to  cost  the 
minister  $28  million  at  the  end  of  a  25-year 
lease. 

Perhaps  the  minister  would  take  this  op- 
portunity to  run  through  the  figures  with  me 
of  how  the  government  of  Ontario  is  the 
benefactor  when  you  enter  into  lease-pur- 
chase arrangements  for  construction  of  public 
works? 

It's  my  impression  that  if  the  government 
of  Ontario  has  to  acquire  X  square  feet  of 
spare  and  this  space  has  to  be  constructed, 
it  would  be  financially  beneficial  if  the  gov- 
ernment went  ahead  and  either  through 
direct  contract  or  through  their  own  activity 
erected  the  building,  rather  than  enter  into 
a  lease-purchase  arrangement. 

I  understand  that  at  the  end  of  25  years 
the  building  does  revert  to  the  province.  Of 
course,  the  province  is  the  title  holder  at 
the  end  of  25  years.  But  in  the  interval,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular  instance 
we  have  a  building  which  is  going  to  cost 
the  province  some  $28  million  and  the  pro- 
jected value  of  construction  at  this  point  in 
time  could  be  something  like  $10  million. 
I'm  wondering  about  the  $18  million  of 
carrying  charges  and  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ments and  rentals  involved  in  the  situation. 
Maybe  the  minister  would  be  pleased  to  tell 
us  exactly  how  we  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
arrangement  as  opposed  to  an  outright  hard 
price  contract. 

[10:001 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I'll  be  very  happy 
to  respond  to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. When  we  decide  to  proceed  under  a 
lease-purchase  agreement  such  as  we  are 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sudbury,  first,  the  prov- 
ince acquires  the  necessary  site  where  the 
building  is  going  to  be  placed.  Second,  the 
province  appoints  their  architect  who  brings 
in    the    plan    of    the    building    and    this    is 
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usually  approved  by  the  user  ministry.  For 
instance,  if  it's  Natural  Resources,  the  office 
space  for  them  is  approved  by  them.  Follow- 
ing this  we  put  the  plans  out  for  tender  for 
someone  to  place  the  building  there  and  sup- 
ply the  money  on  a  lease-purchase  agree- 
ment. 

The  hon.  member  is  no  doubt  correct  on 
his  $28  million  for  a  $10  million  building. 
When  you  apply  the  interest  over  that  period 
of  years— I  don't  have  a  calculation  of  the 
actual  interest  at  this  moment,  but  past 
plans  have  proven  to  us  that  if  the  current 
interest  rate  is  10  per  cent,  for  example,  it 
usually  ends  up  that  over  the  28  years  we 
pay  approximately  12  per  cent  for  the  super- 
visory and  the  clerical  work  that  goes  with 
it.  There  is  two  per  cent  in  there  as  a  rule 
for  the  builder.  We  could  say  the  govern- 
ment is  losing  that  two  per  cent,  but  we 
don't  believe  that  is  the  case.  We  would 
have  to  hire  additional  bookkeepers,  addi- 
tional staff. 

First,  the  contract  is  competitive  bidding. 
It's  advertised.  In  the  case  of  the  building 
in  Sudbury,  I  believe  it  was  14  bids  we  had 
on  that  building.  You  could  correct  me.  You 
no  doubt  have  a  list,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
was  14.  In  that  particular  case,  we  did  take 
the  cheapest  contractor.  So  it  is  competitive 
bidding,  exactly  the  same  as  if  we  were  doing 
the  building  and  calling  contracts,  and  the 
same  as  if  we  issued  a  25-year  debenture.  We 
think  it's  competitive.  It  helps  the  credit 
rating  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wow!  It  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  helps  the  credit 
rating  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  We  don't  have  to  do 
the  borrowing. 

An  hon.  member:  Very  good,  Lome. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  also  don't  have  to  show 
the  costs. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  but  it's  a  com- 
petitive bid.  It's  a  competitive  bid  all  the 
way. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  can  get  into  trouble,  like 
you  did  with  Thunder  Bay  courthouse. 

Hon.    Mr.    Henderson:    The   Thunder    Bay 

courthouse;  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Nixon:   Let's  go  over  that  courthouse 

again.  I  hear  it's  subsiding,  sinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  is  well  aware  that  we  debated 


the  Thunder  Bay  courthouse  quite  thoroughly 
this  time  last  week  and  we  believe  that  the 
procedure  of  the  lease-back  is  good  business 
for  the  province— competitive  bidding,  com- 
petitive interest  rates  and  with  14  tenders  I 
am  sure  you  would  agree  there  were  suffici- 
ent tenders  to  make  it  good  competition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Carried. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
detail  in  dollar  terms  what  is  the  benefit  to 
the  province  in  dollars  over  a  25-year  period 
—over  the  lease  of  this  particular  building? 
What  benefit  do  we  get  in  dollars  as  opposed 
to  constructing  the  buildings  ourselves  as 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Many  dogs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I'd  have  to  respond 
in  this  way  that  I  would  expect  there'd  be 
very  little  difference  either  way— up  or 
down.  I  don't  have  the  dollar  figures,  but 
we  believe  it's  competitive  and  not  far 
apart. 

Mr.  Germa:  It's  probably  good  for  the 
minister  to  have  a  belief,  but  until  he  can 
prove  to  the  critics  that  he  is  in  fact  doing 
a  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  we 
can't  rest  on  that.  I  am  particularly  suspici- 
ous that  the  person  doing  the  construction 
might  go  out  and  get  money  at  11.5  per 
cent  and  charge  12  per  cent.  He  is  peeling 
off  half  of  one  point  for  doing  nothing  except 
moving  the  money  from  his  pocket  into 
yours.  Until  you  can  prove  to  me  there  is 
some  benefit,  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
have  to  accept  a  lease-purchase  arrangement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  interest  rate  is 
competitive  bidding.  That's  part  of  the  bid; 
that  is  part  of  the  tender. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  doesn't  answer  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  That  is  part  of  the 
14  tenders  we  have  received.  We  accept 
that  when  we  accept  the  tender.  We  don't 
necessarily  have  to  know  what  the  person  is 
paying  for  the  interest.  The  interest  rate  is 
competitive  bidding  in  all  14  tenders  at  so 
much  per  month  for  the  25  years  this  build- 
ing is  constructed  to  supply  the  money. 

Mr.  Germa:  Going  from  another  direction, 
can  the  minister  give  me  a  price? 

Mr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  order,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  dealing  with  Bill 

Mr.  Philip:  You  are  hardly  the  person 
to  call  order. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  believe  the  discussion  to 
date  has  been  very  much  out  of  order,  Mr. 
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Chairman.  Can  we  continue  with  the  bill  on 
a  section-by-section  basis? 

Mr.  Germa:  We  are  dealing  with  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  properties.  I  sus- 
pect I  am  in  order.  I  am  dealing  with  one 
specific  acquisition  and  construction  of  a 
provincial  property. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  member  is  being  very 
specific.  I  appreciate  that  much  of  this  should 
be  discussed  during  the  estimates  of  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  Germa:  Could  I  respond  by  saying  I 
am  dealing  with  the  principle  of  lease  pur- 
chase as  opposed  to  the  total  purchase  of  a 
building?  That  is  what  I  am  particularly 
dealing  with. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  to  deal  in  specifics 
to  get  an  explanation  of  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  using  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  used  the  wrong  word 
there.  You  should  deal  with  the  principle  on 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  am  talking  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  lease  purchase  as  opposed  to  out- 
right purchase.  The  minister  has  the  power 
under  the  bill  to  acquire  property.  He  inter- 
prets that  to  mean  he  can  do  it  by  lease  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  referring  to  sub- 
seotion  2(e)? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Under  section  1(1)  he  has  the 
power  to  acquire,  lease  and  dispose  of  public 
works. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Dead  on. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  clause  by  clause.  We 
are  not  talking  about  principle  now.  He  is 
perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  Germa:  Section  1(1)  says:  "It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  minister  and  he  has 
power,  in  accordance  with  section  8,  to  ac- 
quire, lease  and  dispose  of  public  works."  He 
has  the  power  to  acquire  and  he  has  acquired 
by  lease  purchase  a  particular  building.  The 
principle  I  am  questioning  is,  is  lease  pur- 
chase beneficial  as  opposed  to  outright  pur- 
chase? I  am  asking  the  minister  where  he  has 
a  $28  million  project  here  what  would  be  the 
figure  if  he  went  ahead  on  a  straight  purchase 
arrangement  for  that  property  over  a  period 
of  25  years.  Have  you  got  a  figure  to  compare 
with  the  $28  million  figure  I  have  given  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Again,  I  restate,  the 
province  acquires  the  land,  the  province  ap- 
points an  architect  and  advertises  the  plan  for 
tenders  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  hiring 
the  contractor.  But  we  go  one  step  farther  and 


advertise  the  interest  rate  as  well,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that.  We  advertise  for  a  contractor 
to  build  the  building  and  to  finance  the  build- 
ing and  we  will  pay  him  for  that  building 
over  a  25-year  period.  We  really  have  fully 
competitive  bidding  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  are  the  savings  if  you 
build  it  yourself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  say  you  can't  do  it 
any  cheaper.  It  is  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No,  it  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  certainly  is.  It  is 
competitive  bidding;  the  whole  thing  is  ad- 
vertised. We  have  14  tenders. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No,  it  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Tell  me  how  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  a  matter  of  high  prin- 
ciple here. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  want  to  ask  the  minister, 
since  he  provoked  me,  what  my  colleague  is 
attempting  to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Do  you  mean  he's 
not  capable? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  but  he  is  having  difficulty 
getting  through  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  try  to  help  one  another. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'll  just  try  to  put  it  in  a  little 
different  perspective.  If  the  government  were 
to  build  that  building  itself— financing  it,  ac- 
tually putting  it  out  to  tender,  purchasing  the 
land,  as  the  minister  said-or  do  it  via  the 
route  by  which  the  ministry  is  prepared  to  do 
it,  surely  the  minister  should  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  did. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  he  didn't.  He  said,  "Take 
my  word  for  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let  me  finish— 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order:  I  told  him  there  was  competi- 
tive bidding  and  the  cheapest  bid  was  taken. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  my  word  for  it. 
There  were  14  tenders  on  the  building,  and 
the  cheapest  tender  was  taken.  So  it  is  not 
my  word;  the  proof  is  out  there.  The  proof 
is  in  the  pudding  and  eating  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  not  talking  about  14 
tenders  at  all.  What  I  am  asking  the  minister 
to  explain  to  us  is,  if  the  province  undertook 
that  itself— using  the  Sudbury  building  as  an 
example— what  the  advantages  are,  what  the 
savings  are  to  the  province  in  dollar  terms, 
in  doing  it  that  way  as  opposed  to  the  lease- 
back arrangements  the  minister  is  talking 
about.  I  am  saying  the  minister  has  to  tell 
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us  where  the  savings  are.  Don't  let  him  tell 
us,  "Keep  the  faith,  baby;  it  is  a  saving  to 
the  province."  He  has  to  tell  us  how  much 
the  savings  would  come  to. 

If  the  minister  is  not  aware  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  Sudbury  proposition— and  I  don't 
belittle  him  for  that— he  might  tell  us  of  yet 
another  building  where  his  ministry  is  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  and  where  he  might 
be  more  familiar  with  the  figures. 

What  we  are  trying  to  elicit  from  the 
minister,  without  him  telling  me  to  keep 
the  faith,  is  what  the  dollars-and-cents  sav- 
ings are  to  the  province  to  do  it  via  the  route 
that  his  ministry  is  going.  That  is  what  my 
colleague  is  trying  to  find  out,  maybe  the 
minister  can  explain  it  to  us. 

Mr,  Williams:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  tell  him  to  sit  down,  will 
you?  He  was  just  ruled  out  of  order  once. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  What  is  the  mem- 
ber's point  of  order? 

Mr.  Williams:  The  previous  Chairman  gave 
a  great  deal  of  latitude  to  the  members  of 
the  third  party  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
the  bill,  matters  of  leasing  versus  purchasing 
and  so  forth.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
is  now  being  discussed  is  the  financial  con- 
siderations of  a  particular  project  which 
far  exceed  the  terms  of  our  discussions  here 
this  evening.  I  would  ask  you  to  rule  whether 
in  fact  this  discussion  is  in  order.  I  would 
suggest  it  is  not. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The 
member  for  Sudbury  East  has  asked  a  ques- 
tion under  section  1,  which  deals  with  the 
minister's  power  to  acquire  and  lease,  and 
questions  on  that  power  are  in  order. 

Mr.    Williams:    With   respect,    Mr.    Chair- 
man- 
Mr.   Martel:   That's  twice  you  have  been 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.   Deputy  Chairman:   I  have  ruled— 
Mr.    Williams:    The   question    asked    was 

how  he  could  justify  the  expenditure  of  that 

particular  lease- 
Mr.   Deputy  Chairman:   I  have  ruled  the 

matter  is  in  order.  Do  you  wish  to  appeal 

my  ruling? 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  want  to  challenge  the 
ruling? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  simply  raising  the  point 
that  he's  asking  a  question  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  You  have  raised 
the  point  and  I  have  ruled  on  it. 


An  hon.  member:   Challenge  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  The  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  has  asked  a  question. 
Would  the  minister  care  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minister  has  responded  to  the  question  that 
it  is  all  competitive  bidding. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  From  all  the  inform- 
ation we  have,  this  is  the  cheapest  method. 
At  this  time  I  don't  have  another  example 
where  we  have  advertised  and  worked  out 
the  interest.  I  don't  have  that  with  me 
tonight. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  But  my  answer  is— 
and  I  have  said  it  three  or  four  times— it  is 
strictly  competitive,  on  the  open  market.  We 
had  14  tenders,  not  only  on  the  construction 
of  the  building  but  on  the  supply  and  the 
money  for  the  building;  and  I  say  it  is  the 
cheapest  method. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  might  accept  that  it's  the 
cheapest  method.  But  show  me  where. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Figure  out  the  interest  on 
$10  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  haven't  got  my  calculator 
with  me.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Just  figure  it  out;  25  years 
at  10  per  cent  and  the  approximate  total 
is  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Would  you 
direct  your  questions  to  the  minister? 

Mr.  Martel:  1  am  still  trying  to  get  from 
the  minister  what  the  savings  might  be.  They 
don't  have  to  be  precise,  but  how  does  he 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  there  is  a  saving?  The 
minister  says  there  is;  he  is  probably  right- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  No,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  I'm  saying  to  the  min- 
ister is  to  prove  it  to  me.  I  don't  want  him 
to  just  get  up  and  say,  "Well,  it  is  right  and 
that  is  why  we  do  it."  I  am  not  concerned 
what  the  14  bids  came  in  at;  I  assume  it 
went  the  usual  route  of  tendering  and  so 
on.  Just  tell  us  where  the  savings  to  the 
province  are  by  doing  it  the  one  route  as 
opposed  to  the  route  that  the  ministry  is  not 
going.  We  just  want  to  know  where  the  sav- 
ings are  in  some  specific  terms.  Surely  that 
isn't  too  serious  a  proposition  to  put  to  the 
minister  that  he  tell  us  where  those  savings 
are? 

[10:15] 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  believe  I  have  answered  the  hon. 
member's  question. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  renova- 
tions and  repairs  does  the  minister  require 
the  contractors  to  be  bonded? 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  deal 
with  the  lease  purchasing  before  we  get  to 
renovations?  Can  we  not  complete  this  one? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  saw  the  member 
for  Victoria-Haliburton  next;  if  he  wishes 
to  yield  on  this  one  he  may,  but  he  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Germa:  He  is  going  to  distract  the 
debate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  have  to  come  back  to  the 
lease  purchasing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
I  respond  to  both  questions?  Firstly,  to  the 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton,  on  any  con- 
tracts under  $100,000  we  don't  require  bond- 
ing. 

An   hon.    member:    Ten   thousand   dollars! 
Hon.    Mr.    Henderson:    We    believe— 
Mr.  Martel:  Under  $100,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Yes.  We  believe  that 
we  should  let  the  small  contractor  in  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself. 
Over  $100,000  they  are  bonded. 

Now  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury;  I 
have  answered  your  question,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  Can  I  come  at  it  from  another 
angle,  Mr.  Chairman?  If  I  take  what  the 
minister  says,  that  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical and  cheapest  way  to  erect  a  public 
building  is  through  lease  purchase,  are  you 
saying  that  for  ever  more  every  other  build- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  going  to 
be  built  under  a  lease  purchase? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Germa:  Then  why,  at  any  other  point 
in  time,  has  the  province  ever  constructed 
buildings?  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  If 
you  were  doing  it  the  other  way  before,  you 
were  wasting  money.  You  have  to  admit  that, 
if  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  You  can't  go 
both  ways. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Sure  you  can. 

Mr.  Germa:  How  can  you?  How  can  you 
go  both  ways  if  this  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
and  most  economic?  You  have  to  tell  me 
then,  Mr.  Minister,  that  for  ever  more  we  will 
never  construct  our  own  buildings  and  all  our 
buildings  will  therefore,  from  now  on  until 


the  end  of  time,  be  lease  purchase.  How  do 
you  sit  on  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  has  been  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  he  is  well  aware  that  the  lease-purchase 
program  has  been  working  effectively  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Ineffectively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  would  have  to  tell 
him,  further,  that  we  do  have  some  buildings 
that  we  finance  out  of  current  budgets,  small 
projects. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes,  Johnny-on-the-Spots. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  We  finance  them  out 
of  current  budgets,  so  they  are  a  straight  cash 
deal.  They  are  not  large  enough  for  what  we 
consider  lease  purchase.  We  finance  them 
right  out  of  the  current  budget. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  On  the  same  line,  and  I 
know  we  discussed  this  briefly  during  your 
estimates,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  I  still  have 
some  concerns  about. 

Under  the  lease-purchase  agreement  that 
your  ministry— and  I  know  you  are  relatively 
new  to  it  so  I  am  not  trying  to  put  the  onus 
on  yourself,  it  is  something  that  existed  before 
your  time;  and  I  probably  understand  a  little 
bit  that  you  probably  have  difficulty  yourself 
in  some  of  these  things  trying  to  explain  why 
your  government  has  chosen  this  path— but 
could  I  ask  you  this:  Under  the  lease-pur- 
chase agreements  that  are  signed  by  your 
ministry,  is  the  government  in  fact— during 
the  estimates  I  found  out  that  there  was  not, 
in  fact,  in  any  of  the  contracts  that  were 
signed,  a  clause  that  allowed  renegotiation  of 
the  price  that  was  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Some  people  felt  that  was  beneficial  to  the 
government.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  not  beneficial  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  you  get  to  that  25-year  period, 
you  may  in  fact  want  to  renegotiate  the  lease- 
purchase  agreement,  because  you  may  find 
that  the  buildings  are  deteriorating  to  a  point 
that  you  don't  want  to  pay  the  kind  of  rent 
that  you  negotiated  25  years  ago. 

What  I'm  trying  to  find  out  from  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  is  in  that  lease-purchase  agreement, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
building;  who  in  fact  looks  after  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building;  and,  if  I  might  ask, 
if  it  is  not  the  government  and  the  buildings 
have  not  been  maintained,  who  pays  for  the 
upkeep  of  those  buildings  after  the  25  years 
and  the  state  of  deterioration  in  which  you 
may  find  those  buildings  at  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  easy  to  answer  the  last  part  of  that  ques- 
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tion.  At  the  end  of  25  years  we  are  the  sole 
owner. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  And  you  are  responsible 
for  the  deterioration? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Definitely;  we  are 
the  sole  owner,  so  we  are  responsible,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  pursue  this  point 
under  section  1(1).  Let  me  be  specific:  when 
you  were  in  Oshawa  announcing  the  new 
Ministry  of  Revenue  building,  you  said  some 
unusual  things  that  would  be  applicable  un- 
der this  particular  subsection.  You  said  for 
example  that  you  had  chosen  an  architect. 
Yet  as  I  recall  the  discussions  in  the  council 
chambers  that  morning,  you  were  rather  un- 
clear as  to  how  the  architect  got  chosen.  The 
architect  obviously  sets  the  standards  under 
which  some  unnamed  developer  would  build 
the  building,  and  then  you  would  go  to  a 
lease-purchase  arrangement.  Would  you  clari- 
fy for  us  now  what  are  your  accepted  proce- 
dures at  this  point  for  choosing  an  architect? 

You  certainly  didn't  do  that  by  tender.  You 
selected  the  name  of  that  firm  without  stating 
any  criteria.  You  simply  said,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, that  you  had  the  names  of  five  or  six 
people  who  had  done  some  business  with  the 
government  previously  and  you  were  prepared 
to  accept  their  word  in  terms  of  the  design  of 
the  building. 

After  that  point,  would  you  explain  to  us 
how  you  go  from— not  tendering  but  selecting 
an  architect— are  you  saying  that  you  will  in 
that  instance  and  in  other  instances  that 
would  be  applicable  under  this  bill,  then  go 
to  tender?  Is  that  your  position  and  is  that  a 
public  tender?  Are  you  necessarily  bound  by 
it?  Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  elaborate  on  it.  Firstly,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  realizes  the  architects  do  have  a  set 
fee  within  the  union  that  they  belong  to. 
Secondly,  within  the  organization— you  may 
not  call  it  a  union— 'but  they  certainly  are. 
You  people  really  don't  agree  with  the  union 
—or  do  you? 

An  hon.  member:  What  union  is  this? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Normally  we  do.  About  an 
architects'  union,  I'm  not  at  all  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  you  believe  in  the  union  or  not. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They  don't  profess  to 
be  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  engineering  firm  in  Oshawa.  The  hon. 
member  will  agree  that  the  firm  we  chose  is 
very   knowledgeable    of   the   climatic    condi- 


tions in  the   area.   He's  very  knowledgeable 
of  the  building- 
Mr.    Breaugh:    They    are   quite   similar    to 
those  in  most  of  southern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  architect  we 
chose  has  had  an  office  in  Oshawa.  The  en- 
gineering firm  we  chose— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
how  they*  vote,  Lome? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  hope  how  they  would  vote,  but 
maybe  the  hon.  member  is  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  am  as  to  how  they  vote. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Some  don't. 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  must  ask  them  the 
next  time  just  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Keep  giving  them  con- 
tracts and  you  can  be  guaranteed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  well  aware  that  both  the  architect  and 
the  engineering  firm  are  large  enough  in 
their  operation  to— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  is  not  by  tender. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  not  by  tender, 
no.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Elaborate  how  they  are 
chosen  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  They  are  chosen  by 
the  minister.  They  were  chosen  on  their 
ability,  for  the  size  of  the  firm,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  local  area.  I  think  if  you 
look  at  both  the  engineers- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Not  on  their  voting  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  will  be  quite  hon- 
est. I  don't  know  their  voting  record.  I 
don't. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Make  a  stab  in  the  dark, 
Lome,  just  try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  could  tell  you  I 
would  hope  1  should  know  but  I  don't. 

The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  wiU 
tell  you  with  respect  to  the  building— and  I 
presume  he's  been  talking  to  engineers  and 
what  have  you,  that  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  building  we  are  concerned  about 
—the  courthouse— was  not  knowledgeable  of 
climatic  conditions.  He  made  the  panels  too 
distant  between  the  posts— that  was  one  of 
his  mistakes  in  that  building.  Had  he  been 
an  architect  from  that  area  and  known  the 
climatic  conditions,  that  problem  would  not 
have  existed. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  section  1(1) 
carry? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Just  to  pursue  this  matter 
for    a    moment— we   have    passed    the    point 
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where  you,    as   minister,    or   under   this  bill 
your  staff  would  choose  the  architect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Not  the  staff,  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Fine,  the  minister  chooses 
the  architect.  Now  past  that  point,  will  you 
elaborate  for  us  just  exacdy  how  the  de- 
veloper who  puts  together  the  project  will 
be  chosen?  I  think  that's  rather  important. 
As  the  member  for  Sudbury  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  rather  substantial  amount  of  cash 
floating  around  in  any  government  building 
that  will  be  put  up  under  this  proposal. 

Will  you  explain  to  us  precisely  how  that 
process  is  put  together?  You  used  the  word 
"tendering"  rather  loosely.  Would  you  give 
us  some  indication  as  to  what  the  specifics 
of  that  tendering  process  will  be?  Without 
question  some  particular  developer,  and  I 
would  dare  say  in  this  instance— I  think  I 
would  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  wall  on  this 
one— they  are  not  going  to  be  New  Demo- 
crats, but  some  developer  is  going  to  make 
a  rather  isubstantial  profit  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  may  rest  assured. 
That's  good  thinking. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  is  getting  a  little  upset  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  I  think  you  are 
right  on. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  are  some  developers, 
you  know,  who  are  New  Democrats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  are  getting  those 
ripoff  artists  in  your  party?  I  can't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I'm  not  goinp-  to  read  it  into 
the  record,  they  might  get  a  little  upset,  but 
there  are  some.  But  somebody  is  going  to 
make  a  rather  substantial  amount  of  money 
on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  will  sue  you  for 
libel.  Say  it  outside  the  House. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I'd  like  the  minister  to  be 
rather  careful  in  the  way  that  he  outlines- 
Would  you  go  and  get  beer  into  the  ball- 
park and  leave  the  rest  of  us  alone? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Call  them  socialists 
outside  the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Order.  Could 
I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  keep  his  questions 
to  the  generalities  of  the  process  and  not 
to  any  particular  projects? 

Mr.  Breaugh:   Mr.   Chairman,  I  am  really 
trying  to  do  that.  I  am  being  disturbed  by 
small  people  on  the  other  side. 
.   Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  A  few  big  ones  too. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  know  specifically, 
will  you  lay  out  for  us  exactly  how  this  will 
occur  under  this  bill?  I  think  it  is  important. 


There  are  large  amounts  of  money  involved 
in  this,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  how  you 
intend  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  explained  that  process  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Breaugh:   No,  you  haven't.  Come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  As  you  know,  we 
have  appointed  the  architect,  the  engineer- 
ing firms,   that  will   prepare   the   plans. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  agree  it  wasn't 
called  by  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  plans  will  be 
approved  by  the  user  ministry. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  agree  it  wasn't 
called  by  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Listen,  you're  going 
to  learn  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  In  the  case  of  the 
Oshawa  building,  it  is  going  to  be  by  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue.  The  plans  will  be 
approved  by  that  ministry.  At  that  stage, 
when  they  are  approved,  they  will  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  papers  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial papers,  sufficient  to  let  anyone  in- 
terested in  building  the  building  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  funds  make  competitive 
bids. 

Once  again,  and  I  go  back  to  the  Sudbury 
building,  I  think  it  was  14  tenders.  I  could 
be  wrong  by  one  or  two,  but  we  usually  get 
12  to  20  tenders  for  buildings  of  this  nature. 
In  most  cases,  it's  one  contractor  that  does 
supply  the  money,  and  he  sublets  out  to  other 
contractors.  Again  I  say,  it  is  straight  com- 
petitive bidding  from  our  point  of  view. 
If  the  low  bidder  meets  all  the  criteria,  he 
gets  the  job. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  have  an  adjournment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  early. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  adjourn. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rhodes:   Ten  minutes  to   go. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman, 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  reported 
two  bills  with  amendments. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act. 

Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PROVINCIAL  OFFENCES 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  to- 
day I  am  introducing  for  first  reading  a  bill 
to  enact  the  Provincial  Offences  Act,  1978, 
together  with  a  bill  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

The  proposed  Provincial  Offences  Act  will 
establish  for  the  first  time  in  Ontario  a  self- 
contained  code  of  procedure  under  which  all 
offences  created  by  or  pursuant  to  provincial 
statute  law  will  be  prosecuted.  It  will  replace 
the  Summary  Convictions  Act,  which  in- 
corporates by  reference  many  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  The  companion 
bill,  the  Provincial  Courts  Amendment  Act, 
will  establish  a  new  Provincial  Offences 
Court. 

These  bills  give  formal  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  offences  under  provincial  statute  law 
are,  for  the  most  part,  regulatory,  and  that 
it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  deal  with  them 
automatically  in  the  same  procedural  stream 
as  offences  under  the  Criminal  Code.  This 
concept  flows  from  the  recognition  that  the 
person  who  breaches  an  Ontario  law  need 
not  be  treated  as  if  he  or  she  were  a 
dangerous  criminal. 

Under  this  legislation  there  would  be  less 
emphasis  on  formal  court  appearances,  tech- 
nical and  adversarial  procedures,  and  ceremo- 
nial trappings.  The  unnecessary  and  often 
hidden  procedural  baggage  would  be  stripped 
out  of  the  system  without  diminishing  the 
existing  rights  of  accused  persons  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  have  their  views  con- 
sidered by  those  who  judge  and  who  may 
ultimately  sentence  them.  The  Act  will  bolster 
the  citizen's  ability  to  answer  charges  by 
making  the  assertion  of  a  defence  or  explana- 
tion more  convenient,  speedier,  less  expensive 
and  less  intertwined  with  legal  technicalities. 
As  an  illustration,  consider  the  position  of 
a  person  charged  with  a  minor  highway  traffic 
offence.  At  present,  that  person  may  pay  the 
fine  out  of  court,  appear  in  court  to  defend 
or  explain,  or  take  no  action,  in  which  case 
he  or  she  will  be  tried  in  his  or  her  absence. 
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Under  the  Provincial  Offences  Act,  a  per- 
son charged  could  still  at  his  or  her  option 
have  a  full  trial  of  the  issue  or  pay  the  fine 
out  of  court.  But  in  addition  the  defendant 
could  either: 

1.  Drop  in  at  the  court  at  his  or  her  con- 
venience at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  set 
for  trial,  to  plead  guilty  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  offer  an  explanation  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  penalty;  or 

2.  Plead  not  guilty  by  mail,  simply  by  mail- 
ing in  his  or  her  side  of  the  story.  If  a  justice 
of  the  peace  determined  that  the  explanation 
disclosed  a  legal  defence  to  the  charge,  he 
could,  without  the  person  accused  having  to 
attend,  require  the  Crown  to  prove  its  case 
fully  at  a  trial,  with  particular  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  defence  raised  in  the  letter. 
The  person  charged  would  not,  therefore, 
have  to  take  time  off  work  or  incur  travel 
expenses  to  have  the  defences  raised. 

We  see  these  additional  alternatives  as 
mechanisms  to  reduce  very  substantially  the 
out-of-pocket  cost  involved  in  offering  an 
explanation  where  guilt  is  admitted,  or  in 
putting  forward  a  defence  where  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  afford  to  take  the  time  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  are  simply  alternatives  and  that 
the  right  to  appear  and  have  the  Crown  prove 
its  case,  as  is  the  law  at  present,  is  not  in  any 
way  diminished,  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with. 

To  facilitate  court  scheduling,  the  citizen 
who  receives  a  ticket  will  have  to  indicate 
within  a  reasonable  time  period,  by  checking 
a  box  on  the  ticket,  which  of  these  routes 
he  or  she  proposes  to  follow.  Failure  to  make 
this  indication  within  the  prescribed  time 
period  will  result  in  a  conviction  being  re- 
corded without  an  expensive  in  absentia  trial 
being  held. 

The  proposed  new  appeal  process  reflects 
the  desire  to  simplify  and  expedite  the 
process  for  the  average  citizen.  For  minor 
offences,  we  propose  to  replace  the  current 
expensive,  technical  and  slow  appellate 
remedies  by  a  speedy,  informal  and  inexpen- 
sive drop-in  appeal  by  way  of  review  by  a 
provincial  judge.  This  appeal  will  exist  as 
of  right  in  all  minor  offences,  with  the  rela- 
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lively   few   more    severe    offences    having    a 
separate  criminal-law  type  of  appeal  process. 

The  citizen  who  wishes  to  appeal  a  minor 
offence  conviction  will  be  able  simply  to 
attend  upon  a  provincial  court  judge  shortly 
after  the  conviction  to  have  that  judge  re- 
view the  matter.  The  judge  may  allow  the 
appeal  on  the  spot,  adjourn  the  matter  to 
obtain  a  transcript  or  more  complete  argu- 
ment, order  a  new  trial  or  dismiss  the  appeal. 
There  will  be  a  further  right  of  appeal 
from  that  decision  to  the  court  of  appeal  on 
questions  of  law,  if  a  judge  of  that  court 
grants  leave  to  appeal. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  we  have 
sought  in  this  legislation  to  remedy  the 
problems  that  the  present  situation  creates 
for  defendants  as  well  as  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  We  believe  these  proposals 
to  be  innovative,  and  when  implemented 
they  should  have  the  advantage  of  resulting 
in  the  saving  of  millions  of  tax  dollars 
annually.  A  large  part  of  this  saving  will  be 
from  significantly  reduced  police  time  now 
expended  in  attending  court  to  testify  at 
in  absentia  proceedings,  and  in  processing 
and  serving  warrants  of  committal. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  every 
year  where  the  accused  in  minor  offences  do 
not  appear  in  court,  have  no  desire  to 
appear  in  court,  and  yet  the  police  and 
civilian   witnesses   will   still   be   subpoenaed. 

More  efficient  court  scheduling  will  assist 
in  achieving  optimum  use  of  court  resources 
and  more  convenient  service  to  the  public. 
Alternative  procedures  for  collecting  default- 
ed fines  will  reduce  costs  to  our  correctional 
institutions  generated  by  the  all-too- 
frequent  use  of  committal  for  failure  to  pay 
fines. 

These  important  bills  are  part  of  my 
ministry's  continuing  process  of  law  reform 
and  are  evidence  of  the  government's  com- 
mitment to  bring  the  justice  system  closer 
to  the  people.  We  have  done  this  in  many 
ways,  including  the  expansion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  small  claims  court,  decentral- 
ization of  the  provincial  courts  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  establishment  of 
traffic  tribunals  which  have  become  a  model 
for  other  jurisdictions. 

While  there  is  an  obvious  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  new  legislation  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  we  are  anxious  to  have  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  all  interested  persons. 
Accordingly,  I  am  tabling  today  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Provincial  Offences  Procedure," 
which  addresses  the  subject  matter  of  these 
bills  in  detail  and  which  will  be  distributed 
widely. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
second,  very  brief  statement.  I  am  today 
introducing  for  first  reading  the  Change  of 
Name  Amendment  Act.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  purely  of  a  housekeeping 
nature.  It  will  remove  a  redundant  subsec- 
tion of  the  Act  that,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  past  few  months  has  been 
interpreted  erroneously  as  giving  minors  an 
unqualified  right  to  apply  in  court  for  a 
change  of  name.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
uneven  application  of  the  law  across  the 
province  and  it  has  also  created  difficult 
problems  for  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
General. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  remove  any  doubt  that  an  ap- 
plicant must  be  18  years  of  age  to  bring  his 
own  application  for  a  change  of  name  un- 
der the  Act.  In  introducing  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
firm that  it  is  my  intention  to  come  forward 
in  the  next  few  months  with  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  reforms  concerning  the 
law  relating  to  the  change  of  name.  The 
bill  I  will  be  introducing  today  is  simply  an 
interim  measure  which  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  expressed  in  the  current  Change  of 
Name  Act  continue  to  be  carried  out  until 
a  review  of  the  law  is  completed. 

HYDRO  RATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
Hydro  president  Douglas  Gordon  today  ad- 
vised me  that  Ontario  Hydro  proposes  to 
increase  its  bulk  power  or  wholesale  rates 
to  its  municipal  utilities  and  direct  indus- 
trial customers  by  9.8  per  cent  and  10.1 
per  cent  respectively,  effective  January  1, 
1979. 

Mr.  Deans:  Disgusting— they  are  out  of 
control. 

An  hon.  member:  We're  still  paying  for 
that  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  view  any  increase  in 
electric  power  rates  with  serious  concern- 
Mr.  Deans:  They  are  out  of  control.  Take 
them  into  the  public  sector. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —I  will  take  steps  to  have 
the  Ontario  Energy  Board  closely  scrutinize 
the  Hydro  proposal  to  see  what,  if  any, 
margin  of  that  increase  can  be  trimmed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  top  of  30  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  Hydro  finds  its  costs  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  in  this  time  of  general  fiscal  re- 
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straint.  I  have,  however,  been  assured  by 
Hydro  that  in  making  its  calculations— 

An  hon.  member:  New  minister! 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  know  what  happened  to 
Darcy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —with  respect  to  its  1979 
rates  it  has  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent- 

An  hon.  member:  We  want  Jim  Taylor! 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  going  to  get  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —of  the  current  anti- 
inflation  guidelines- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Where's  Jim  Taylor? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —even  though  the  anti- 
inflation  program  will  have  no  further  applica- 
tion after  December  31,  1978. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  just  utter  nonsense. 

Mr.  Philip:  It  never  had  any  effect  on 
business  anyhow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  ask  the  Energy 
Board  to  verify  that  Hydro  has  indeed  con- 
formed to  the  anti-inflation  guideline. 

In  spite  of  this  rate  proposal,  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  the  increase  in  1979  could  well  be 
significantly  less.  This  is  as  a  result  of  an 
estimated  $130  million  expected  to  be 
obtained  by  Hydro  in  1978  through  increased 
sales  of  power  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
because  of  the  current  high  level  of  perform- 
ance of  Hydro's  nuclear  power  stations.  If 
all  of  these  funds  materialize,  it  could  mean 
Ontario  Hydro  wholesale  customers— i.e.,  the 
municipal  utilities— would  receive  a  rebate  in 
1979  in  the  order  of  6.5  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  Hydro's  rate  proposal  and 
this  additional  revenue  on  retail  customers  is 
still  not  precisely  known,  but  it  should  make 
the  size  of  its  1979  retail  increase  substantially 
less  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
announce  also  that  the  actual  net  revenue 
earned  in  1977  generated  an  additional  $14 
million  more  than  forecast  last  summer.  This 
amount  is  also  to  be  rebated  to  Hydro's  bulk 
power  customers,  resulting  in  a  further  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
1978  rates.  This  will  lower  the  increase  for 
1978  to  an  effective  level  of  about  two  per 
cent,  or  more  than  seven  per  cent  below  the 
actual  increase  of  9.5  per  cent  instituted  by 
Ontario  Hydro  for  1978. 

We  have  been  fortunate  that  rebates  in 
1978  and  those  forecast  for  1979  help  very 
considerably  to  offset  the  effect  of  increased 
hydro  costs  to  the  consumer.  I  am,  never- 
theless, very  concerned  about  these  rate  in- 
creases and  the  fact  that  rebates  are  not  a 
permanent  factor  in  keeping  down  rate  levels. 


I  would  like  to  caution,  moreover,  that  while 
the  lowest  possible  consumer  rate  is  of  utmost 
concern  to  me,  we  must  also  be  mindful  not 
to  damage  Hydro's  long-term  financial  health, 
which  is  vital  to  the  province's  own  financial 
health  and  credit  rating. 

After  I  have  reviewed  fully  the  Hydro 
proposal,  I  will,  in  accordance  with  section 
37(a)  of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act,  be 
referring  it  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  for 
a  detailed  review.  I  would  urge  any  groups 
or  individual  citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
the  potential  increase  to  contact  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board. 
[2:15] 

VISITORS 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  draw  to  your  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  the  assembly  that  we  have 
with  us  today  as  a  guest  in  your  gallery,  the 
Hon.  Peter  Cox,  Minister  of  Transport  and 
Highways  from  the  state  of  New  South  Wales 
in  Australia.  With  him  is  Mr.  Ken  Trott,  his 
deputy  minister. 

HANOVER  LAND  ANNEXATION 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  Tuesday  of  this  week 
I  asked  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  why, 
when  the  government  had  ordered  a  rehear- 
ing by  the  OMB  of  the  town  of  Hanover's 
move  to  annex  200  acres  of  prime  agricultural 
land,  it  had  also  taken  the  unprecedented  step 
of  designating  which  members  of  the  OMB 
should  have  that  hearing. 

The  Treasurer  intervened  and  said,  "I'm 
sure  we  didn't."  He  then  pointed  out  that  this 
fell  into  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  added,  "I  am  sure  that  he  would 
be  aware."  He  was  mumbling  sotto  voce  that 
it  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  order  in 
council  400  for  this  year  states  that  "the 
aforementioned  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  dated  October  3,  1977,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  a  new  public  hearing  before 
the  following  members  of  the  board:  A.  B. 
Ball,  E.  A.  Seaborne." 

My  question  stands:  Why  did  the  govern- 
ment, in  ordering  a  rehearing,  hand  pick  the 
members  of  the  board  who  should  hear  that 
case? 

Mr.  Swart:  What  does  the  ministry  have 
to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  properly  a  problem 
that  should  be  brought  up  during  question 
period. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  a  point  of  privilege 
though. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  misinformed  the 
Hous  e— unwittingly. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

VANDALISM 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General.  Does  the  At- 
torney General  intend  to  appeal  the  sentence 
in  a  vandalism  case  in  Hamilton  involving 
over  $50,000  damage?  In  the  case,  the  judge, 
Gordon  McTurk,  refused  to  grant  the  Crown's 
application  for  an  order  requiring  restitution 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  impose  further 
hardship  on  the  parents.  Is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral familiar  with  this  case  and  would  the 
Crown  consider  an  appeal  so  that  restitution 
would  be  imposed  as  a  condition  in  the 
sentence? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  case.  I  will  certainly  look  into  the 
matter  and  respond  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition's   question  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  Attorney  General  have  a  comment 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  Metro  Toronto  council  concerning 
the  need  for  amendments  to  the  federal 
Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  which  would  make 
parents  automatically  financially  responsible 
for  acts  of  vandalism  committed  by  their 
children?  Does  he  have  any  comment  and 
what  progress  has  he  made  in  his  discus- 
sion with  federal  authorities  in  order  to  make 
progress  on  this  particular  matter?  I  know 
from  previous  occasions  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  agreed  with  me  that  restitution 
is  important.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  been 
working  on  that  particular  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  must  state  I  have 
some  misgivings  about  that  proposal.  This  of 
course  is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

In  our  ministry  we  have  looked  at  the  ex- 
perience of  similar  legislation  in  other  juris- 
dictions in  North  America,  more  particularly 
the  United  States.  The  experience  has  been 
not  a  very  happy  one.  We  recognize  the  very 
serious  problem  of  vandalism,  but  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  very  fact  that  there  are 
charges  laid  and  young  people  are  brought 
to  court  has  created  situations  of  high  tension 
within  the  family  circle. 

To  state  that  the  parents  shall  automatically 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  children 
has,  in  many  cases  in  states  of  the  US,  pro- 
duced irreparable  breaches  between  the  par- 
ents and  the  children.  People  in  this  area 
who    have   studied   the   matter   carefully   do 


have  very  serious  misgivings  about  that  aspect 
of  it,  that  when  we  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
children  they  obviously  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  confirmed  criminals  when  they  are  still 
children  in  law. 

To  produce  that  additional  polarization  in 
the  family  with  the  parent  who  is  forced  to 
pay  for  something  that  he  or  she  is  not 
responsible  for  has  led  to  serious  breakdown 
in  the  family  relationship,  and  I  have  to  say, 
quite  frankly,  this  proposal  would  give  us 
great  concern  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
Attorney  General  any  substitute  proposal 
which  would  guarantee  and  bring  about  the 
state  of  affairs  where  young  people  who  are 
engaged  in  vandalism  would  undergo  the  very 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  action  of  hav- 
ing to  make  restitution  within  the  limits  of 
their  ability?  If  one  does  not  force  this  on 
the  parents,  and  then  indirectly  presumably 
on  the  children,  what  alternative  method  is 
available,  and  will  the  Attorney  General  give 
us  some  policy  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  issue  is  a  very 
serious  one,  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Obviously  one  of  the  approaches  that  must 
be  used  is  to  make  children  more  aware  of 
their  responsibility  without  incarceration. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  area  is  to  develop 
the  concept  of  community  service  orders  with- 
in the  juvenile  court  system.  This  is  one 
method  with  which  we  hope  to  attack  this 
very  serious  problem,  to  provide  for  situations 
where  children  will  have  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  create  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  in  themselves  for  the  acts  they 
have  been  responsible  for  and  for  which  the 
whole  community  has  to  pay  a  price.  We 
think  the  development  of  our  community  ser- 
vice orders  in  the  family  courts  will  be  one 
useful  method  of  combating  this  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would  the  Attorney  General  be  able  to  pro- 
vide us  with  information  showing  how  the 
community  service  orders  actually  work  in 
the  communities?  Subject  to  that,  does  the 
Attorney  General  realize  that  within  a  large 
cross-section  of  the  juvenile  community  the 
whole  matter  of  vandalism  is  treated  with 
more  or  less  contempt,  and  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  somewhat  playful  act  rather  than  a 
matter  that  is  to  be  seriously  considered? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  whole  concept  of 
community  service  orders  has  developed  very 
extensively  in  recent  months.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  community  service  orders  them- 
selves are  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of    Correctional    Services,    and    the    present 
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minister  (Mr.  Drea)  has  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant commitment  to  this  concept  and  has 
developed  it  very  dramatically. 

If  the  member  wants  us  to  give  him  indi- 
vidual cases  of  where  this  is  carried  out  we 
can.  Basically,  the  concept  of  it  is  that 
obviously  the  court  must  initially  make  the 
order,  but  the  importance  of  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  having  the  community  re- 
sources—starting with  the  probation  officer- 
to  ensure  that  the  order  is  properly  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  don't  have  it 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
and  I  were  discussing  this  very  matter  of 
community  service  orders  as  recently  as  two 
hours  ago,  and  we  have  the  capacity  for 
community  service  orders  in  virtually  every 
area  of  the  province. 

With  respect  to  dealing  with  juveniles  and 
young  offenders,  there  are  additional  prob- 
lems because  of  the  type  of  work  that  can  be 
done.  For  example,  you  will  recall  exchanges 
earlier  in  the  Legislature  that  indicated  that 
we  required  the  co-operation  of  unions  be- 
cause obviously  a  number  of  community  serv- 
ice orders,  to  be  meaningful,  involved  work- 
ing in  relation  to  municipal  institutions  which 
are  the  subject  matter  of  vandalism.  If  the 
member  doesn't  know  that,  he  is  really  out 
of  touch. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  you  don't  know  what's  hap- 
pening out  there,  you  are  out  of  touch. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand.  I  know  some- 
thing; I  know  that  it  isn't  actually  working. 
You  talk  a  lot  but  nothing  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  was  some  local 
objection  by  a  particular  union  in  Toronto 
many  months  ago.  I  might  say  that  since  that 
time  the  union  movement  has  been  very  sup- 
portive. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  juveniles. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  juveniles. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  telling  the  mem- 
bers that  a  lot  of  these  community  service 
orders,  to  be  effective,  have  to  relate  to 
vandalism  and  vandalism  is  particularly  a 
problem  with  respect  to  publicly-owned  build- 
ings. Obviously  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
develop  community  service  orders  that  relate 
—where  we  can— to  the  very  property  that 
has  been  damaged.  And  so  there  are  a  number 
of  matters  that  must  be  worked  out.  This 
whole  business  has  gone  ahead  faster  in  the 
adult  courts  that  it  has  in  the  juvenile  courts 
but  we  are  developing  this  and  we'll  keep 
the  House  advised. 


HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  luck. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  does  the  minister  mean 
when  he  comes  before  us  today  to  tell  us  that 
Hydro  has  told  him  that  it  wants  to  raise  its 
rates  around  10  per  cent  in  1979  and  he  says, 
"I  am  very  disappointed"?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that?  Has  the  minister,  in  fact,  looked 
at  the  basis  on  which  this  10  per  cent  is 
being  requested?  Has  he  looked  at  the  figures? 
Has  he  assured  himself  one  way  or  another 
whether  these  figures  are  accurate,  whether 
they  are  defensible?  Of  course,  it  is  going  to 
go  to  the  Energy  Board.  That's  automatic. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  "disappoint- 
ment"? What  is  it  based  on?  What  has  he 
done  in  terms  of  research  to  decide  whether 
or  not  those  are  justifiable  increases? 

Mr.  Roy:  Show  some  guts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  are  disappointed  here 
whenever  we  see  any  increase  in  costs  and 
prices  exceed  six  per  cent.  That's  what  we 
strive  for. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  would  have  ruled  them  back, 
eh,  Jim? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  think  that  should 
surprise  the  members  opposite  at  all.  That's 
what  we  are  still  straining  for. 

An  hon.  member:  I'll  bet  you  were  dis- 
appointed when  you  heard  about  the  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  What  is  disappointing,  of 
course,  and  what  we  expect  to  be  inevitable 
is  that  the  chicken  of  world  oil  prices  is 
coming  home  to  roost,  and  the  fact  is  that  if 
members  opposite— and  particularly  that  party 
there— had  not  fought  as  hard  for  Canadian 
oil  prices  going  to  world  price,  the  chances 
are  very  real  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  announce 
here  today— 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  Joe  Clark 
want  on  that?  He  wants  world  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  -that  Ontario  Hydro  is 
proposing  a  10  per  cent  increase.  That's  why 
I'm  disappointed,  and  I  think  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  should  be  disappointed  in  this. 

An  hon.  member:  What  kind  of  a  junk 
answer  is  that? 

An   hon.   member:    Just  like  Joe   Clark. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Is  the  minister  saying,  first  of  all,  that  he 
feels  these  10  per  cent  increases  are  justified? 
Second,  is  he  saying  they  are  justified  based 
on  world  oil  price?  Third,  can  he  tell  us 
whether  these  new  suggested  increases  are 
based  on  the  new  or  the  old  load  forecast 
and  whether  one  of  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
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creases  is  the  huge  capital  costs  and  the 
financing  costs  due  to  the  overbuilding  of 
the  system  which  he  announced  here  the 
other  day? 

An  hon.  member:  Bring  back  Jim  Taylor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  seems  to  be  puzzled  at  the 
relationship  between  the— 

Mr.  Roy:   We  are  puzzled  about  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  being  condescend- 
ing now,  eh? 

Mr.  Roy:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —increase  of  electric  en- 
ergy in  this  province  and  the  increase  in 
world  oil  price.  I  think  what  he  should  know 
is  that  there  is  a  very  definite  correlation 
in  energy  prices— and  anybody  who  has  done 
any  study  in  the  field  would  tell  him  this. 
Some  of  it  is  regulated  and  fixed  and  others 
simply  follow  lock-step  along. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  the  minister  now.  Quit 
apologizing  and  do  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  But  I  am  certainly  not 
prepared  to  say  here  that  I  have  done  a 
vast  amount  of  research  or  that  I've  gotten 
the  slide  rule  out  or  the  sharp  pencil.  We 
have  an  Ontario  Energy  Board  to  do  that. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Roy:  You  haven't  done  anything. 

Mr.  Warner:  Bring  in  the  chairman  of 
Hydro  and  we  might  get  some  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  All  I'm  saying  is  that  we 
can  surely  express  disappointment  when  the 
rates  seem  to  go  up  by  10  per  cent.  That 
surely  is  a  good  reason  for  disappointment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  crocodile  tears  serve  no 
purpose. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  puzzled  too. 
Can  the  minister  tell  me  what  the  purpose 
will  be  of  his  fully  reviewing  the  Hydro  rate 
increase  prior  to  sending  it  to  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  if  he  doesn't  intend  to  review 
it  with  an  eye  to  trying  to  bring  Hydro  into 
line  with  what  would  make  him  happy,  as 
opposed  to  what  now  makes  him  disappointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  Hydro  proposal  is 
going  forward  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
immediately.  We  don't  intend  to  review  this 
in  the  ministry  in  any  great  detail.  We're 
sending  it  on  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board, 
and  we're  doing  that  right  away. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  state- 
ment mean,  first  of  all,  that  the  minister  is 
proposing  to  tie  the  price  of  electric  power 
on  a  Btu  basis  with  the  world  price  of  petrol- 
eum? Is  that  what  he's  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No;  no  way.  The  member 


is  still  apologizing  for  his  party's  world  price 
for  oil. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Your  friend  Peter  Lougheed 
put  that  up. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Secondly,  perhaps  he  could 
tell  us  what  the  relationship  is  right  now 
between  the  Btu  price  of  electric  power  and 
the  Btu  price  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  thought  you  Tory  Premiers 
were  solid. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  And  I  would  ask  the  minister 
if  he's  prepared  to  go  to  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  and  oppose  this  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Once  again,  the  member 
opposite  seems  so  puzzled  and  so  surprised 
that  there  should  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  electrical  energy  in  this 
province  and  the  world  price  of  oil.  Read 
the  literature  on  the  subject.  It's  elementary, 
Watson;  it's  elementary.  It's  there. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question  in  relation  to  the  question  of  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Wentworth,  what 
prior  knowledge  did  the  minister  have  of  this 
proposed  rate  increase  by  Ontario  Hydro 
and  what  action  did  his  ministry  take  to  re- 
view the  background  figures  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  has  caused  him  such  im- 
mense disappointment? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Jim  Taylor  looked  like  a 
superstar  compared  to  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  did  the  minister  give 
consideration  to  saying  to  Ontario  Hydro, 
"You  must  not  implement  in  any  way  any 
rate  increase  without  the  approval  of  the 
minister"? 

Hon,  Mr.  Baetz:  I,  of  course,  do  not  have 
the  authority,  nor  does  anyone  in  this  gov- 
ernment have  the  authority,  to  tell  Ontario 
Hydro  precisely  what  their  rates  will  be. 

Mr.  Deans:   It's  time  you  did. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  bringing  Ontario 
Hydro  under  public  control. 

Mr.  Foulds:  All  you  need  is  the  will  and 
the  guts  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Unlike  Consumers'  Gas 
and  Union  Gas  prices  in  this  province,  we 
cannot  set  the  rates;  we  can  only  advise. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  isn't  Jim  Taylor  run- 
ning again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  would  have  been  com- 
pletely inappropriate  for  our  ministry  to  be 
advising  Ontario  Hydro  or  telling  it  or 
commanding  it  what  its  rates  should  be.  We 
did  not  do  that;  that  would  have  been 
inappropriate. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Bring  back  Jim. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  are  you  Energy 
minister  for?  Why  are  you  Energy  minister? 

Mr.    Warner:    He's   lost,   totally  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  a  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Basically,  is  the  minister 
simply  standing  in  this  House  purely  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  Ontario  Hydro- 
Mr.  Roy:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  an  apologist 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —with  no  ability  even,  as 
he  says,  to  use  a  slide  rule,  if  necessary,  to 
justify  at  least  in  his  own  mind  whether  or 
not  Hydro  is  on  safe  and  correct  ground  in 
asking  for  this  increase?  If  he  doesn't  intend 
to  review  it  and  as  he  told  the  member  for 
Wentworth,  he's  just  sending  it  directly  to 
the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  what  does  this 
final  paragraph  in  his  statement  mean:  "After 
I  have  reviewed  fully  the  Hydro  proposal, 
I  will  send  it  to  the  Energy  Board"?  Why 
bother?  The  minister  is  just  a  conduit  and  a 
channel  for  it  anyhow. 

Mr.   Deans:   That  program  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
read  his  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Either  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  doesn't  know  the  formal 
sequence  of  events  by  which  way  Ontario 
Hydro's  annual  rates  are  developed  and 
finalized— 

Mr.   Sargent:   Tell  us  how  you  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —or  he's  trying  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  here.  The  next  logical  step  is 
to  send  Hydro's  proposal  for  its  rates  for 
1979  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  where 
it  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  all  kinds 
of  people,  including  the  staff  and  including 
my  ministry   to  a  degree. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
world  price  then. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  has  only  one 
course  of  action  left  and  he  knows  it.  He 
can't  run  that  ministry  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   That's  true,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  trying  to  invoke  the 
Magna  Carta  again  on  Hydro? 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Treasurer.  I've  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  a  study  prepared  in  the 
Treasury  ministry  entitled,  "Canada's  Fear 
of  the  North  American  Automotive  Industry 


—An  Ontario  Perspective."  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  this  document  which  shows  that 
Canada  is  receiving  a  full  20  per  cent  less 
than  its  fair  share  of  production  activity  in 
the  automobile  industry?  Does  he  agree 
with  the  findings  of  that  study,  and  will  he 
undertake  to  table  that  report  as  soon  as 
possible  in  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
most  definitely  aware  of  the  study.  It  was 
completed  a  week  or  so  ago.  We  have  mail- 
ed it  to  the  automobile  manufacturers,  to 
Mr.  Horner,  to  Mr.  Chretien,  to  the  parts 
people,  and  to  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  we  have  asked  for  their  views  on  the 
study, 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  we  get  it?  Why 
don't  we  get  a  copy? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  then  explain  to  the  Legislature 
why,  after  all  that  consultation  has  taken 
place,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  table  this  matter 
so  the  members  of  the  Legislature  could 
also  be  consulted  and  express  opinions  on 
that  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No  consultation  has 
taken  place.  I  only  mailed  it,  I  think,  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Does  the  minister  see  a  direct 
connection  between  that  study  and  the  im- 
balance of  the  auto  pact  trade? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  what  the 
study  is  all  about.  There  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  numbers.  This  staff 
study  approaches  it  from  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent basis  than  the  government  of  Canada 
has  been  approaching  it  and  than  we 
traditionally  have  approached  it.  Whether 
it's  a  fairer  basis  and,  therefore,  whether 
the  conclusions  hang  is  something  about 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  reaction  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  industry  before 
coming   to   any  conclusion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Treas- 
urer aware  that  one  of  the  specific  observa- 
tions in  the  report  indicates  a  fair  share  of 
production  in  Ontario  would  require  produc- 
tion levels  consistent  with  the  market  share; 
second,  that  it  would  require  a  mix  of  as- 
sembly and  parts  activities  equal  to  the  North 
American  average;  third,  that  a  fair  share  of 
research,  design  and  development  targets 
would  require  that  Canada  be  allocated  re- 
search, design  and  development  jobs  and 
expenditures  proportionate  to  its  market  share; 
and  if  those  three  goals  were  realized,  that 
in  1976  alone  there  would  be  an  additional 
25,000  jobs  in  Ontario,  an  additional  $866 
million  net  investment  and  an  additional  $200 
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million    in    research    and    development    ex- 
penditures in  this  province? 

If  he  is  aware  of  those  specific  observa- 
tions, why  does  the  Treasurer  not  now  him- 
self convene  a  meeting  of  federal  authorities, 
the  auto  industry,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  his  officials  to  get  on  with  re- 
negotiating the  auto  pact  rather  than  sitting 
back  and  passing  the  buck  to  the  federal 
government? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  a  good  time  of  the 
year  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Let  me  make  a  very 
elementary  observation.  This  government  has 
no  authority  to  renegotiate  the  auto  pact  and 
the  member  well  knows  that.  The  responsi- 
bility for  and  the  signatory  to  the  auto  pact  is 
the  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  said  to  convene  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  When  is  the  Treasurer 
going  to  do  something  about  it?  Stop  sitting 
around. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Call  the  meeting  then. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
force  their  hand  for  a  change?  He  is  posturing 
again. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Show  some  leadership. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  answer  to  the 
member's  question,  certainly  I'm  aware  of 
it.  I  read  it  before  it  was  mailed  out.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion.  Ottawa  doesn't 
necessarily  agree  with  the  conclusions  that 
some  of  my  staff  have  come  to,  and  we  do 
want  other  opinions. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  and  I  discussed  this  matter  a 
month  ago  with  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
They  shared  some  of  the  same  concerns.  They, 
however,  are  also  interested,  in  my  opinion, 
in  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  matter  and 
there  will  be,  I'm  sure,  a  full  debate  on 
whether  those  statistics  hang  together  or  not. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
convene  a  meeting  then? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  question  is,  isn't  this  an 
urgent  matter  as  it  relates  to  talking  about 
subsidizing  these  large  corporations?  This  is 
the  question  I  was  leading  up  to.  Doesn't  the 
Treasurer  think  that  we  have  to  get  with  it? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  going  to  subsidize  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
member  will  go  back  and  read  the  1976 
budget,  he  will  find  there  that  this  govern- 
ment  believes    it   is   an   urgent   matter.    We 


drew  it  to  the  public  attention  first  and  we 
will  continue  to  pursue  it  and  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  what  we  think  is  a  situation 
which  can  be  improved. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  was  urgent  10  years  ago 
and  it  is  urgent  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Talk  is  cheap. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  side  of  the 
House  takes  the  credit  for  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Canadian  people  and  the 
government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Treasurer  is  just  posturing. 
Mr.  Peterson:  You  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 
Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Bluster.  Nerves  are  pretty 
raw  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  just  sit  in  the  weeds. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  min- 
ister is  taking  a  long  time  to  get  to  this 
point  and  we  haven't  yet  had  a  commitment 
from  him  that  the  study  will  be  made  public. 
In  view  of  the  significant  differences  between 
the  Ontario  figures  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment—which indicate,  for  example,  that  On- 
tario believes  that  we  have  less  than  our 
share  of  employment  in  the  industry,  whereas 
the  federal  government  is  saying  we  have  far 
more  than  our  share— and  in  view  of  the 
differences  over  the  next  course  of  action  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  share  of  production 
here  in  Canada,  what  specific  steps  does  the 
Treasurer  now  plan  to  take  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  we  build  up  this  industry  and  stop 
having  such  massive  trade  deficits  which  are 
costing  so  many  jobs  and  so  much  invest- 
ment and  so  much  research  to  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
step  we  have  taken,  obviously,  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  various  parties  think  the 
study  has  validity.  When  we  have  deter- 
mined that,  then  presumably  we  will  be  ready 
to  take  other  steps  and  recommending  certain 
steps  to  the  government  at  Ottawa,  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  auto  pact. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Ask  Lome  Maeck  about 
the  auto  pact. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier  arising  out  of  some  comments  that 
he  made  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  Tues- 
day at  6  o'clock.  In  those  comments  the 
Premier  talked  about  minority  government, 
referred  to  Bill  70  and  then  made  a  reference 
to  it  having  to  be  a  two-way  street,  and  I 
wonder  if   the   Premier   could   explain   those 
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remarks,  particularly  with  reference  to  Bill 
70? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
when  I  am  talking  about  Bill  70  that  we  have 
the  right  number  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  health  and  safety  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  were  kind  of  mixed  up 
on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  I  recall  the  history  of 
it,  the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (B.  Stephenson),  it  received  approval 
here  on  second  reading,  then  went  to  com- 
mittee, where  certain  fundamental  changes 
were  made.  What  I  was  trying  to  point  out  to 
the  parties  opposite  was  that  in  the  context 
of  minority  government  there  is  a  tendency 
for  members  opposite  to— 

Mr.  Bounsall:   Do  the  right  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  sometimes  we  hear 
a  point  of  view  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
representative  point  of  view.  I  think  it's  fair 
to  state  that  we  usually  get  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  whatever  government  is  initiating— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  is  more  than  representa- 
tive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —not  necessarily  those  in 
support.  Yesterday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  we 
met  with  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  I  understand  the  amendments  that 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  Bill  70,  and 
I  could  be  corrected  on  all  of  this,  there  was 
some  inclusion  of  the  farm  community  in 
Bill  70. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  members  voted  for 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  fair  to  state- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  some  said  the  farmers 
voted  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  if  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  wants  to  make  a  speech,  let 
him  do  so.  I  am  trying  to  answer  a  question. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  had  very 
strong  representation  from  the  federation  of 
agriculture,  as  one  example,  that  it  should 
not  be  included.  We  happen  to  support  that 
point  of  view.  We  hope  the  members  opposite 
understand  that  as  well.  We  have  also  had 
representation  very  recently  from  the  police 
commission,  which  I  understand  probably  will 
be  approaching  some  of  the  rest  of  you  too, 
and  I  hope  you  give  them  the  same  en- 
thusiastic reception- 
Mr.  Roy:  We  always  do. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  you  give  other  groups, 
in  terms  of  the  inclusion  of  some  public 
bodies  within  Bill  70. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  about  the  associations? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  we 
have  demonstrated  that  we  are  making  a 
genuine  effort  to  make  minority  government 
work.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  initiate  legis- 
lation which  we  think  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. We  are  suggesting  in  Bill  70  that 
some  of  you  have  tried  to  bite  off  more  than 
can  be  properly  digested  at  one  time  and 
that  Bill  70  should  proceed  as  initially  pro- 
posed by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  makes  your  position 
right? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
to  the  Premier:  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  the  government  is  therefore  abandoning 
its  commitment  to  bring  forward  Bill  70  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
standing  committee  on  resources  develop- 
ment, and  if  that  is  the  case,  and  we  regret 
it  very  deeply,  would  the  Premier  here  in 
this  House  say  which  other  sections  of  the 
bill  the  government  intends  to  try  to  change 
from  the  decision  that  was  reached  by  the 
standing  resources  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  know.  You  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know. 
I  can't  even  give  you  the  section  numbers.  I 
do  know  there  has  been  some  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  a  public  sector,  if 
I  can  use  that  terminology,  being  included 
within  the  Act.  I  think  there  is  a  genuine  con- 
cern by  the  people  who  have  the  responsibility 
to  administer  this  legislation  that  that  whole 
area  requires  not  only  some  study  but  some 
consultation  with  those  groups  which  would 
be  involved,  and  that  includes  the  farm 
workers. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Exactly  what  was  provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  made  it  very 
clear  to  the  federation  that  we  think  it  re- 
quires very  close  consultation. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Foulds :  What  were  the  public  hearings 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  saying  today  that 
it  will  not  be  brought  back  to  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  that  if  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  maintaining  his  approach 
to  the  functioning  of  minority  government,  he 
and  his  colleagues  will  reassess  some  of  the 
suggestions  they  have  made.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  coming 
back  or  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  ones? 
Mr.  Cassidy:   That  is  what  the  committee 
was  for. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  Surely  the 
Premier  is  aware  that  we  went  through  a  long 
series  of  hearings.  We  have  been  through  a 
previous  hill  and  this  has  been  on  the  record 
for  well  over  a  year  now.  My  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  Parliament  is  that  when 
it  went  through  the  hearings  and  a  majority 
voted,  as  the  majority  in  this  House  did,  for 
the  changes  that  were  made  in  that  bill,  the 
majority  carries.  Is  the  Premier  now  telling 
us  that  that  is  not  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  always  respected 
the  majority  will  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  Especially  when  you  have  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  also  understand  the  sys- 
tem under  which  we  work.  That  is  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  government— and  that 
happens  to  represent  this  side  of  the  House- 
to  determine  what  legislation  is  brought  for- 
ward. We  have  to  assume  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  its  administration.  It's  great 
for  the  members  across  the  road  to  suggest 
many  of  these  things  and  then  hie  for  cover 
when  the  flak  starts  to  emerge.  We  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  what  happens. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  going  to  withdraw  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Warner:  Backtracking. 

An  hon.  member:  No  more  bluster  now. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary  Mr. 
Speaker:  Do  I  take  it  from  the  Premier's 
comments  in  the  House  today  that  he  has 
been  persuaded,  quite  rightly,  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  to  exclude  the  farm 
from  the  provisions  of  Bill  70  contrary  to  the 
suggestion  by  his   own  committee  members? 

Interjections. 

'Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  needed  no  persuasion 
at  all,  because  we  never  included  it  in  the 
bill.  The  member's  party  supported  a  motion 
in  there. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It  is  a  flip-flop.  You've 
changed  your  mind  again. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Had  to  run  out  in  the  hall 
and  come  back  with  amendments.  Didn't 
know  what  you  were  doing. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Your  members  supported 
it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  are  kind  of  on  the 
horns   of   a   dilemma,   aren't  you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  South  on  a  point  of  privilege. 


Mr.  Mancini:  If  the  Premier  would  take 
the  time  to  check  the  records  of  the  stand- 
ing resources  development  committee  they  will 
show  that  it  was  this  party  that  put  forth 
the  proposal  to— 

Mr.  Eaton:   Put  everybody  under  the  bill. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —withdraw  the  agricultural- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Listen,  and  you  will  hear 
something. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Had  to  run  out  in  the  hall  to 
make  your  amendments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  guys  are  going  to 
wear  it. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  will 
show  that  it  was  this  party  that  included  an 
amendment  to  have  agriculture  not  under 
Bill  70.  Also,  the  record  will  show  that  it  was 
the  Conservative  caucus  members  and  the 
members  of  the  New  Democratic  caucus  who 
voted  that  motion  down. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  not  present  but 
I  know  exactly  what  happened.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something  else— so  do  the  farmers  of  this 
province  know  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  record  doesn't  lie.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  true  of  some  others. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  can  we  do  to  calm  down 
the  member  for  Middlesex?  He  is  getting 
excited  up  there. 

An  hon.  member:  What  can  we  do  to  meet 
with  the  OFA  more  often? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Do  we  want  a 
10-minute  recess  just  to  sort  of  cool  out  and 
reflect  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
Premier  met  with  as  many  police  associations 
as  he  has  met  with  police  commissions? 
Secondly,  has  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
her  staff,  to  his  knowledge,  met  yet  with 
the  two  farm-worker  groups  that  she  said  she 
had  difficulty  pulling  together  but  was  able 
to  identify  at  the  time  of  those  committee 
hearings  as  groups  that  should  be  consulted 
on  the  agricultural  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber I  can't  answer  for  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
I  haven't  met  with  any  police  commissions. 
I  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  association  of 
police  commissions  a  week  ago  yesterday 
or  whatever  evening  and,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  them  began  to  realize  what  was  in- 
volved in  Bill  70. 

They  raised  it  with  me  in  a  very  informal 
fashion.  I  suggested  that  they  first  discuss  it 
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with  the  ministry.  Then  I  took  the  liberty  of 
saying  to  a  former  distinguished  member  of 
this  House,  a  colleague  of  the  members 
opposite,  who  is  involved  with  police  work 
here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  knowing 
his  great  rapport  with  the  people  opposite, 
he  should  go  and  visit  the  opposition  to  ex- 
press his  concerns  there  as  we  already  knew 
about  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  He  is  more  to  the  right 
than  the  Premier. 

Interjections. 

PERFECTION  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  Perfection  Automotive  Products  Limited 
decided  to  close  its  operations  in  Windsor 
three  hours  after  the  plant  was  legally  struck 
by  its  employees,  who  could  not  accept  a 
60  cent  per  hour  pay  cut?  Will  the  minister 
use  her  good  offices  and  ask  that  both  man- 
agement and  union  meet  with  her  and/or 
her  officials  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this 
problem  and  have  the  company  continue 
their  operations  in  Windsor,  thereby  saving 
80  jobs? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I'm  delighted  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  the  Per- 
fection Automotive  Products  plant  is  not 
going  to  close.  We  have  that  assurance 
from  management  today.  I'm  also  happy  to 
tell  him  there  was  a  tentative  agreement  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  company  as  of  this 
morning  and  that  a  ratification  meeting  was 
held  by  the  union  this  morning,  the  results 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  am 
informed  that  everyone  is  reasonably  optimis- 
tic about  it. 

I  am  also  informed  that  there  might  have 
been  some  verbal  statement  about  closing 
but  there  is  nothing  in  writing  anywhere  that 
anyone  has  been  able  to  find  about  closing 
the  plant.  That  plant  will  stay  open  and  the 
jobs  are  saved. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  In  matters 
of  this  sort  where  at  the  time  of  a  strike  or 
shortly  thereafter  management  indicates  it 
may  be  closing,  as  did  occur  in  this  case, 
would  the  Ministry  of  Labour  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  practice  that  whenever 
that  threat  is  used  that  the  company  should 
open  up  its  entire  books  so  that  the  ministry 
and  the  union  involved  or  a  group  of  workers 
involved  will  know  the  true  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  company? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  this  specific  case 
I   am   not  positive   that  there  ever  was  any 


commitment  or  any  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  except  perhaps  in  some 
kind  of  conversation.  If  this  is  a  practice, 
it  is  not  a  widespread  practice  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  it  is  one  that  has  not 
been  of  any  particular  trouble.  I  shall  be 
interested  in  considering  the  hon.  member's 
suggestion. 

RCA  PLANT  CLOSURE 

Mr.  Samis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour.  In  view  of  the  announcement 
on  Friday  that  RCA  will  close  its  Smiths  Falls 
plant  by  the  end  of  March  1979  with  the  loss 
of  287  jobs,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  100 
employees  were  laid  off  earlier  this  year  at 
the  same  plant,  can  the  minister  tell  the 
House  what  measures  the  government  will 
take  to  alleviate  the  loss  of  jobs,  particularly 
among  the  women  who  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  labour  force  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
800  women  are  presentely  registered  with  the 
Manpower  office  in  Smiths  Falls? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  of  some 
efforts  on  the  part  of  this  company.  We  have 
been  investigating  the  statement  which  the 
company  has  made.  I  know  that  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  has 
also  been  involved  in  this.  Although  the  com- 
pany has  made  the  statement  that  it  will  be 
closing  at  that  time,  hopefully,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  purchase  of  the  plant  by  another 
employer  so  that  most  of  those  jobs  could  be 
saved. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We've  heard  that  song  before. 

Mr.  Samis:  Can  the  minister  tell  us  if  she 
will  seek  any  guarantee  from  RCA,  in  case 
the  plant  isn't  bought  by  another  outfit,  to 
ensure  that  affected  employees  would  be 
offered  jobs  by  a  Metro-based  Canadian  com- 
pany which  will  be  receiving  much  of  the 
contract  work  from  RCA  for  future  production 
transferred  from  Smiths  Falls? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I'm  aware  that  if  pro- 
duction is  to  be  continued  it  will  be  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  which,  I  think,  would  pose  a 
mobility  problem  for  many  of  the  Smiths 
Falls  workers.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
guarantees— unless  they're  within  the  contract 
—which  cannot  be  made  to  those  workers.  We 
will  most  certainly  be  working  with  both  the 
company  and  the  workers  in  that  instance  to 
try  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which  may  arise 
if  the  unfortunate  eventuality  should  take 
place.  We're  hopeful  that  the  eventualities 
will  not  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  Mr.  Minister— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mister? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  had  to  be  said. 
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Mr.   Sargent:    I'll   start   off  again.   Madam 
Minister,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  week 
to  week- 
Mr.  Martel:  It's  the  glasses. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Just  take  your  glasses 
off. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —we  hear  of  these  plant  clos- 
ings, is  she  not  concerned  about  her  Premier's 
position  with  regard  to  unemployment  in  this 
province?  Is  she  not  concerned  about  this 
do-nothing  policy  for  getting  new  jobs? 

Mr.  Martel:  We  have  suspected  that  for  a 
while. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  he 
remove  his  glasses  before  he  addresses  me 
so  that  he  can  see  that  I'm  not  "Mr.  Minis- 
ter"- 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  don't  look  any  better 
with  them  off! 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  the  light  of  that 
very  chivalrous  remark  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
member  for— for  where?  Grey-Bruce?— 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  never  had  to  use  that 
defence  before. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  the  Premier  of  this  province  is 
extremely  concerned  about  unemployment,  as 
are  all  members  of  this  government  and  that, 
indeed,  all  of  us  are  making  every  effort  to 
solve  those  problems. 

FOODLAND  ONTARIO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Agricul- 
turalists in  Simcoe  county  held  a  meeting 
yesterday  and  made  a  statement  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  isn't  doing  enough  to  pro- 
mote the  purchasing  of  Ontario  grown  prod- 
ucts and  promoting  the  processers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  particularly  in  the 
Holland  Marsh  area.  What  does  he  say  in 
defence  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  what's  your  defence,  Bill? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  right,  Bill? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  wouldn't  know  a 
gelding  from  a  mare. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Well,  there  is  one  standing 
up  just  now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  With  your  food  policy  we 
will  end  up  eating  both  of  them. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  is  the  difference,  Bill? 
One  has  horns,  he  says. 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  just  point  out  that  we  did  have  the 
winter  vegetable  promotion  program.  A  great 
deal  of  that  promotion  program  was  geared 
to  the  Holland  Marsh  people  and  the  storage 
of  winter  vegetables  that  they  had  on  hand. 
We  had  excellent- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Whelan  said,  "Eat  onions." 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  smell  like  one. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  sorry.  I'll  with- 
draw, Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  withdraw  that.  I'm 
sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  guys  provoke  over 
there. 

Mr.  Eakins:  That's  the  strongest  statement 
you  ever  made. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  our 
winter  vegetable  promotion  program,  I  think 
it's  very  important  that  we  realize  that  in 
sales  to  the  chain  stores  in  Metro  Toronto, 
where  we  did  some  survey  on  the  winter 
vegetable  promotion,  our  average  increase  in 
sales  of  Marsh  products  was  about  300  per 
cent  during  that  program. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Better  write  him  a  letter. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  an  ongoing 
promotional  program  where  many  of  our 
chains  are  still  promoting  some  of  the  Marsh 
products,  and  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
successful  program  of  all  of  them  as  far  as 
alleviating  the  problems  and  moving  out 
many  of  the  commodities  of  the  Marsh. 

Mr.  Martel:  Aren't  you  reading  the  minis- 
ter's press  releases,  George? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  know  they  still  have 
some  surplus  onions.  I  know  we  still  are 
getting  co-operation  from  the  chain  stores  to 
move  out  those  commodities. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  presentation  made  to  all  caucuses 
yesterday  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, which  stipulated  that  the  $1  million 
program  was  only  a  token  to  what  should  be 
presented  and  asked  for  $10  million  in  regard 
to  promoting  agricultural  products,  how  far 
does  the  minister  intend  to  go  in  this  regard? 

An  hon.  member:  You  said,  "Let  them  eat 
onions." 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  $1  million  promo- 
tion program  we  had  in  place  last  year— and 
I  can  give  members  the  results  in  detail  with- 
in about  two  weeks'  time  of  all  of  our  pro- 
motions—has certainly  paid  off  extremely 
well.  Because  we  used  our  money  wisely  and 
well  to  promote  these  commodities  and  were 
so  successful  in  doing  it,  if  members  look  at 
our  budget  this  year— 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  There  is  our  new  Treasurer. 
[3:00] 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —we  have  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  it  and  I'm  sure, 
with  the  very  small  staff  we  had  to  operate 
that  program,  that  we  can  operate  it  just  as 
effectively  and  as  well  this  year.  Also,  the 
marketing  boards  and  the  various  agencies  in 
the  province  are  getting  very  much  involved 
in  putting  forward  funds,  and  we  are  also  sup- 
porting them  with  funds  to  do  a  lot  of  their 
own  promotional  work.  Advertising  is  paying 
off;  the  marketing  boards  are  getting  more 
involved  and  will  be  putting  in  a  lot  more 
money  themselves  this  year.  So  actually  this 
total  budget  will  be  much  larger.  I  am  abso- 
lutely confident  that  the  program  will  go 
forward  in  a  very  successful  manner  in  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  minister  agree  with  the 
criticism  of  the  Simcoe  federation,  as  re- 
flected in  the  OFA  brief  of  yesterday,  that 
his  present  program  is  just  an  emergency 
program  to  pick  up  on  surpluses  and  that 
what  it  should  be  is  an  ongoing  program  for 
the  promotion  of  Ontario  produced  food? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  surprised  at  the 
Agriculture  critic  over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  only  repeating  what 
the  fed  people  said  yesterday. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  hope  you  have  seen 
this  little  button— Foodland,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds.  Abracadabra. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  answer  the  question  and  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  an  on- 
going program.  We  have  developed  a  symbol 
and  we  also  have  a  slogan,  as  I  think  you 
know,  and  in  case  you  don't,  I  will  repeat  it, 
"Good  things  grow  in  Ontario". 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  you  ever  try  eating  a 
slogan? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  is  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram; we  are  now  getting  a  commitment 
from  processers  down  the  road  to  use  this 
symbol  on  their  products.  We  are  getting  co- 
operation in  the  beef  industry  to  use  this 
symbol- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  not  what  the  feds 
said  yesterday. 

An  hon.  member:  Oranges  and  lemons. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  going  to  spend 
more  money? 


Mr.  Kerrio:  Can  you  get  that  symbol  on 
the  beef,  Bill? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  know,  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  As  I  said  once  before, 
the  members  opposite  always  want  to  knock 
success. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right,  you  are  al- 
ways jealous  of  success. 

Mr.  Martel:  Like  Bill  70. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  has  been  a  very 
successful  story  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
just  that.  It  is  going  to  help  the  farmers  of 
this  province  and  the  members  opposite 
mustn't  forget  it. 

PITS  AND  QUARRIES  CONTROL 

Mr.  Roy:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Hon.  F.  S.  Miller),  I 
would  like  to  direct  this  question  to  the 
Premier.  It  relates  to  the  unfortunate  drown- 
ing of  a  young  boy  in  Ottawa,  William  La- 
brosse,  on  April  21. 

I  wonder  if,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Ottawa  has  been  attempting  since 
1972  through  correspondence  and  telephone 
calls  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to 
do  something  about  a  quarry  on  Montreal 
Road— an  open  quarry  that  has  been  aban- 
doned now  for  some  20  years— and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  previous  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bernier),  on  May  26,  1972,  advised  that  they 
would  be  exercising  more  control  over  the 
rehabilitation  of  operating  pits,  and  because 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  protection  of 
young  children  in  that  area,  which  has  led 
to  this  unfortunate  incident,  would  the  Prem- 
ier advise  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
to  take  immediate  action  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  avoid  any  further  such  incidents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  share  the  hon.  member's 
concern  about  the  drowning  that  took  place. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  pit.  I  gather  from  what  the  hon.  member 
has  said  that  it  is  a  non-operating  pit  so  it 
probably  doesn't  come  within  legislation.  I 
am  only  guessing  at  this.  I  will  find  out  as 
much  as  I  can.  There  may  be  some  munic- 
ipal bylaw;  I  don't  know  whether  that  would 
be  the  case.  Whether  the  ministry  can  in  fact 
assist,  I  don't  know,  but  I  shall  inquire  for 
the  hon.  member.  From  what  he  tells  me,  if  it 
is  not  an  operating  pit,  it  may  not  be  that 
simple. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  I  may,  as  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  as  information  to  the  Prem- 
ier, because  I  understand  that  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  this  situation. 
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The  Premier  may  not  be  aware  that  in 
these  situations  it  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion Of  what  is  called  the  Pits  and  Quarries 
Control  Act,  under  provincial  jurisdiction  and 
there  are  very  limited  things  that  the  munic- 
ipality can  do  under  the  Municipal  Act.  Be- 
cause it  is  under  the  provincial  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latest  response 
from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  just 
last  week,  was  apparently  that  they  were  not 
even  aware  of  this  situation  in  Ottawa,  would 
the  Premier  immediately  look  at  the  position 
and  convey  to  his  colleague  in  the  cabinet 
that  it  is  clearly  under  provincial  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  don't  think  we 
want  to  get  into  a  debate  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind  as  to  whose  jurisdiction  it  is.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  intend  to  debate  that  with  the 
hon.  member.  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  tomorrow;  if  not 
tomorrow,  on  Monday. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  CENTRE 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  am  assuming  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  is  aware  that  her  federal 
counterpart  has  indicated  that  he  is  desirous 
of  setting  up  an  occupational  health  centre 
someplace  in  central  Canada.  Has  she  in- 
formed him  that  owing  to  a  lack  of  inspection 
and  a  lack  of  enforcement  by  her  ministry, 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  have  suffered 
industrial  hazards  and,  consequently,  it  would 
be  a  good  place  to  put  an  occupational  health 
centre? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
cannot  go  unchallenged. 

Some   hon.   members:    It's   a  fact. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  But  nonetheless  my 
reason  for  encouraging  the  Minister  of  Labour 
at  the  federal  level  to  site  the  institute  in 
central  Canada  was  that  it  would  be  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  that  it  would  be 
available  to  all  ministries  of  labour  and  divi- 
sions of  occupational  health  and  safety 
throughout  the  country. 

I  must  admit  that  at  one  point  I  did  sug- 
gest that  he  might  consider  Winnipeg,  which 
I  gather  is  considered  to  be  the  geographical 
centre  of  Canada,  or  perhaps  even  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Or  Geraldton. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Geraldton  didn't  seem 
to  be  exactly  the  right  location  for  an  in- 
stitute which  I  think  must  have  some  univer-i 
sity  affiliation.  But  we  did  suggest  Thunder 
Bay. 


Mr.  Foulds:  What  about  Sudbury? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  hon.  minister  has  decided  about  this, 
but  I  would  be  suspicious  that  with  an 
impending  federal  election  he  is  going  to 
suggest  that  it  be  in  Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  Ivor  Wynne 
Stadium— 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CEMENT 

Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Cement  Company  has  been  awarded  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada's  environ- 
mental improvement  award  for  1978? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.   McCague:   Yes,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  federal  report  on  the  Mississauga 
experiment  says,  "Ring  formation  prevented 
proper  burning  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  and 
the  tests  had  to  be  terminated  time  and 
time   again"— concerning  PCBs? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  allowed  it. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can't  answer  it. 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  his  ministry  has  tabled  a  study 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  using  waste  hot 
water  from  the  Bruce  hydro  station  as  energy 
to  heat  some  greenhouses  that  he  hopes  to 
have  built  there;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  ministry  has  assigned  this  matter  to 
a  civil  servant  and  has  given  him  the  man- 
date to  promote  this  idea,  and  since  neither 
this  civil  servant  nor  anyone  else  in  his 
ministry  can  explain  how  it  will  handle  the 
detrimental  effects  on  the  existing  green- 
house industry  in  my  area  of  Essex  South 
if  his  ministry's  Bruce  project  is  feasible 
and  successful- 
Mr.  Martel:  Grow  more  food;  that's  all. 
Mr.  Mancini:  —is  the  minister  now  willing 
to  cancel  this  program? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  detrimental 
effects? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  a  flip-flop  within 
a  flip-flop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
answer  to  the  last  part  of  that  question,  ask- 
ing whether  I  would  cancel  this  very  exciting 
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project  at  this  particular  stage  and  time,  is 
certainly  not— not  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Quit  while  you  are  ahead. 
Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  But  the  other  comment 
to  that  rather  peculiar  question  is,  I  really 
wonder  whether  perhaps  the  hon.  member 
shouldn't  check  with  his  own  party  leader 
and  perhaps  with  his  colleague  from  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt),  who  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  particular  project. 

Mr.  Roy:  Good  member.  Both  excellent 
members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Certainly  his  whole  party 
has  for  weeks  been  saying  that  they  are  very 
much  interested  in  energy  conservation- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Consistency  wasn't  one  of 
the  bright  lights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —and  experimentation 
and  demonstration.  There  can  be  no  better, 
more  classical,  more  beautiful  example  of 
exactly  that  kind  of  thing  than  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  Kincardine. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bring  on  Jim  Taylor,  I  tell  you; 
bring  on  Jim  Taylor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  are  trying  to  do  it 
in  a  collaborative  way  with  local  govern- 
ment, with  the  town  of  Kincardine,  with  the 
township  of  Kincardine,  with  the  county  of 
Bruce,  with  the  township  of  Bruce.  There 
are  many  people  involved  in  it  and  we  did 
not  hire  a  civil  servant  to  call  the  shots. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  former  candidate?  Sam 
MacGregor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Furthermore,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  better 
lay  off  the  civil  service  and  quit  threatening 
them,  as  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Give  Sam  MacGregor  another 
chance. 

Mr.  Sargent:   Get  Sam  MacGregor. 

An  hon.  member:  Poor  Sam. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  the  Tory  senate. 

Mr.    Mancini:    Mr.    Speaker,    it's    clearly 
shown  today  and  it  is  very  unfortunate- 
Mr.   Speaker:    Order.   Just  ask  your  ques- 
tion. The  original  one  was  far  too  long. 
Mr.    Martel:    He   is   being   argumentative. 
Mr.  Mancini:  Yes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it   has   been  clearly   shown   today   that   the 
minister    does    not    understand    the    green- 
house industry  in  Essex  county— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  nonsense  and 
you  know  it. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —why  was  his  ministry  not 
able  to  explain  to  the  growers  when  he  sent 
this  civil  servant  to  my  riding  last  week  what 


would  happen  to  the  greenhouse  industry, 
and  how  they  were  supposed  to  compete  with 
another  group  of  greenhouses  that  were  going 
to  get  this  energy  for  nothing;  secondly,  who 
was  going  to  give  these  other  greenhouse 
growers  the  expertise  that  it  has  taken;— 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  are  an  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —and  thirdly,  how  is  the 
minister  going  to  justify  the  detrimental  effect 
that  this  project  will  have  on  the  Essex  county 
greenhouses  if  his  project  is  successful?  He 
has  not  been  able  to  justify  that.  It  is  a  hare- 
brained scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  detrimental 
effect? 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    What  is  this  anyway? 

Mr.  Martel:  Liberal  consistency,  it's  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Just  to  clarify  one  part 
of  that  question,  the  civil  servant  was  not 
sent  to  Essex  county. 

An  hon.  member:    He  had  the  day  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  He  was  invited  to  come 
down  there  by  some  greenhouse  owners.  The 
other  point  is  that  I  wish  we  could  discuss 
this  after  the  session  sometime.  The  hon. 
member  is  welcome  to  discuss  this  whole 
project  with  us  here. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  in  the  greenhouse 
now,  Reuben. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let's  discuss  it  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Quite  frankly,  what  we 
are  planning  to  do  at  Kincardine,  or  at  the 
Bruce  generating  plant,  with  the  greenhouses 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems that  the  member  is  facing  with  the 
greenhouse  industry  in  his  riding.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  honourable  on  his  part- 
Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  the  last  one  to  talk 
about  honour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —if  he  would  just  desist 
from  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  that  he 
is  exhibiting  here  today— 

An  hon.  member:  Bring  on  Jim  Taylor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —by  saying  that  there 
may  just  be  success  up  in  Bruce  county. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  argumentative  and 
provocative.  He  was  really  provocative— dog- 
in-the-manger. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  want  to  hear  the 
official  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  one  more  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker  which  is  very  important 
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because  the  minister  has   given  'the  impres- 
sion to  the  House- 
Mr.      MacDonald:      Supplementary,      Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  not  even  parliamentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South 
wall  take  his  seat.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Mancini:  May  I  ask,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Mancini:  No,  I  have  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sit  down.  Sit  down!  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  minister 
to  what  extent  his  studies  have  focused  on  the 
point  that  was  discussed  in  last  year's  agri- 
cultural estimates,  namely,  that  any  expansion 
of  the  greenhouse  industry  should  not  pro- 
vide competition  for  the  Essex  greenhouse 
operators  but  should  replace  imported  foods 
and  vegetables? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  the  hon.  member  op- 
posite knows,  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
greenhouse  industry  today— and  as  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
I'm   sure,   knows   better   than  anyone   here— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sure  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —one  of  the  problems  is 
the  high  cost  of  the  greenhouse  operations. 
One  of  the  factors  in  that  high  cost  is  the 
high  cost  of  energy.  This  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  problem  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  at  the 
Kincardine  plant  were  we  are  using  the  sur- 
plus thermal  heat  from  the  generating  sta- 
tion. It  is  also,  I  might  say— and  I  think 
really  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  should  be  speaking  more 
about  this— 

Mr.  Martel:  He  doesn't  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —but  this  whole  question 
of  getting  cheaper  energy  into  the  green- 
house industry  in  Essex  is  quite  a  different 
and  unrelated  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  my  question. 
Answer  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  other  part  of  this 
question  here  is,  how  does  all  of  this  relate 
to  the  imported  food?  I  can  tell  the  member 
that  is  a  problem  that  is  not  in  any  way 
related  to  what  we  are  trying  and  planning 
and  hoping  to  do  at  the  Kincardine  green- 
houses. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  are  they  going  to 
compete? 


Mr.  Martel:  He  just  bombed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Supplementary  to  the  minister: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  study  group  involved 
in  this  project- 
Mr.  Bradley:  A  rehearsed  question. 

Mr.  Eaton:  —set  up  a  display  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  growers  and,  at  that  point, 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  all  the  green- 
house growers  to  be  involved  in  the  project, 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions? 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Bradley:  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I'm  glad— Yes,  the  answer 
is  yes,  twice. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  fast,  Reuben. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  We're  in  favour 
of  energy  conservation  over  here,  but— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  way  you  guys  are 
talking,  it's  not  greenhouses  you  need. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —the  question  is,  would  the 
minister  stop  his  Tory  hacks  from  harassing 
my  colleague  from  Essex  South? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Get  on  with  the  project 
in  Kincardine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  answer  is  obviously 
no. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  minister  has  given  the  impres- 
sion to  this  House  that  I  am  not  for  energy 
conservation- 
Mr.  McNeil:  Question. 
Mr.  Havrot:  Question. 

Mr.  Mancini:   —could  the  minister  inform 
the  House  why,  six  months  after  myself  and 
five  well-qualified  people  put  forth  a  brief- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  AH  hon.  members  are 
entitled  to  their  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Mancini:  As  I  was  saying,  after  myself 
and  five  well-qualified  technical  people  put 
together  a  brief  and  submitted  this  brief, 
after  it  was  endorsed  by  resolution  of  the 
greenhouse  marketing  board,  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Put  the  question. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —and  we  had  asked  for  funds 
to  have  a  solar  energy  project,  why,  after 
six  months,  have  we  not  heard  about  whether 
we're  going  to  get  funds?  When  the  minister 
makes  statements  in  this  House  concerning 
solar  energy  and  other  types  of  energy  conser- 
vation, would  he  please  refer  to  that  also? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  glad  the  member 
opposite  has  referred  to  this  particular  sub- 
ject because  it  confirms  we  have,  in  fact,  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion on  solar  energy  related  to  greenhouses. 
That  will  continue,  but  that  is  not  related  to 
the  excess  thermal  heat  coming  from  the 
Bruce  generating  plant.  The  two  things  have 
gone  in  a  parallel  fashion. 

We  certainly  would  hope  we  could  co- 
operate across  the  House  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber every  step  of  the  way.  There  will  be  no 
unilateral  decisions  taken.  We  want  to  work 
with  the  opposition  on  this  because  it  can 
be  a  very  exciting  project. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  Sam  MacGregor  working 
with  you? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Nonsense. 

PETITION 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PROTECTION 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  beg  leave  to  present  a 
petition  bearing  the  names  of  3,415  people  to 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario: 

We,  the  undersigned,  beg  to  petition  the 
Parliament  of  Ontario  to  support  Bill  62,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act,  1973. 

REPORT 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  application  for  a  private  Act  and 
finds  the  notices,  as  published,  sufficient: 

City  of  Cornwall  (No.  2). 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

PROVINCIAL  OFFENCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  74,  An  Act  to  establish  a  Code  of 
Procedure  for  Provincial  Offences. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  75,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Change  of 
Name  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  order.  The  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  package  of  information  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications 
(Mr.  Snow)  should  have  filed  with  the  opposi- 
tion parties  before  the  introduction  of  a  new 
piece  of  legislation,  or  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  what  ministry? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  bill  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. We  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  no  bill  introduced 
by  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. There  were  three  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  my  apologies. 

LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
it  is  our  custom  to  say  thank  you  to  our 
pages,  who  have  served  us  with  distinction1 
and  diligence,  and  to  read  their  names  and 
constituencies  into  the  record.  I  will  do  so 
now.  They  were  with  us  from  February  21 
and  will  complete  their  stint  of  duty  tomorrow 
at  1  o'clock.  They  are  as  follows: 

Jeremy  Bateson,  Durham  West;  Martin 
Berthelot,  Algoma-Manitoulin;  Vito  Cuddemi, 
Yorkview,  Cameron  Douglas,  Humber; 
Thomas  Gray,  Scarborough-Ellesmere;  Philip 
Hoddinott,  Etobicoke;  Scott  Kantymir,  Fort 
William;  Robert  Lang,  Armourdale;  Ian 
McLeod,  York  Centre;  Shayne  Smith,  Essex 
South;  Richard  Yamashita,  Etobicoke;  Jennifer 
Archer,  York  Mills;  Karen  Bennett,  Missis- 
sauga  North;  Sharon  Boyd,  Brock;  Kathy 
Lynn  Fiander,  Wellington  South;  Patricia 
Hall,  Lincoln;  Cynthia  Higgins,  York  East; 
Michelle  Kelly,  Beaches-Woodbine;  Jodi 
Martindale,  Rainy  River;  Lisa  McKessock, 
Grey;  Kathleen  OT)onnell,  Brantford;  and 
Nancy  Scott,  Scarborough  North. 

I'm  sure  all  members  would  like  to  join 
with  me  in  thanking  our  legislative  pages  for 
the  excellent  work  they  have  done. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
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to  questions  26  and  27  and  the  interim  an- 
swers to  questions  28,  29  and  30  standing  on 
the  notice  paper.  (See  appendix,  page  1990). 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 

PUBLICATION  OF  POLLS 
DURING  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Ashe  moved  private  member's  resolu- 
tion 8: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
government  should  give  immediate  considera- 
tion to  legislation  that  would  prohibit,  during 
any  provincial  election,  the  publication  or 
broadcasting  of  all  public  opinion  polls  that 
purport  to  indicate  the  standing  of  any  leader, 
candidate  or  party  or  the  status  of  any  issue 
in  the  election. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  today  is  the  fact  that  I  brought 
in  a  resolution  rather  than  a  bill. 

Members  of  both  opposition  parties  have 
introduced  bills  covering  much  the  same 
topic  in  previous  years,  so  I  know  there  is 
some  rather  widespread  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. However,  at  this  point,  I  don't  feel 
we've  had  enough  input  to  warrant  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  hear— in  fact  I  look  forward  to 
hearing— the  comments  of  members  from  all 
parts  of  this  House. 

What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  sampling  of 
opinion  from  fellow  politicians.  That  may 
sound  ironic  but  it  is  a  fact.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  items  in  the  media  about  public 
opinion  polls  and  their  value  or  lack  thereof, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  valuable  to  hear 
what  successful  politicians  think  about  them. 
After  all,  there  is  hardly  a  group  in  the 
country  more  familiar  with  the  existence  of 
polls  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  television  shows. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  parties  and  most 
media  outlets  use  or  have  used  public  opinion 
polls,  and  despite  the  fact  that  political 
scientists  and  others  have  developed  the 
science  of  polling  to  a  relatively  fine  degree, 
I  think  the  principal  argument  against  their 
publication  or  broadcast  is  that  they  can  be 
misleading.  No  responsible  pollster  ever 
claims  that  a  poll  can  predict  the  outcome  of 
an  election.  What  the  results  of  a  poll  show 
is  how  a  certain  number  of  potential  voters 
feel  about  a  leader  or  a  party  or  a  candidate 
or  an  issue,  et  cetera,  on  a  given  day.  They 
may  or  may  not  feel  that  way  when  they  go 
into  the  voting  booths. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of 
us    in    this    chamber    arrived    here    without 


reading  a  poll  which  claimed  that  we  had  no 
chance  of  winning  or,  worse  still,  that  we  did 
not  even  merit  a  chance  of  winning.  There 
would  appear  to  be  some  notoriously  safe 
ridings— for  example,  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk— 
where  public  opinion  polls  would  serve  prob- 
ably little  or  no  purpose.  But  in  the  main  we 
have  all  had  experience  with  such  polls. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  resolution,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  is  to  generate  some  debate 
and  to  sound  out  the  views  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  possible  within  the  time  allotted.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  science 
of  polling.  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
polling  techniques,  sampling,  statistical  test- 
ing and  all  the  rest,  and  I  assume  it's  highly 
likely  that  many  members  in  this  chamber  are 
in  the  same  position. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  resolution 
addresses,  in  any  event.  What  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  motion  is  that  the  publication 
or  broadcasting  of  the  results  of  such  polls 
be  banned  during  the  time  of  a  provincial 
election.  I  repeat,  my  resolution  is  presented 
simply  as  a  stimulus  to  debate.  I  believe  the 
issue  requires  some  airing  and  hopefully  this 
is  our  opportunity. 

There  is  a  notion  that  the  publication  of 
poll  results  can  influence  the  decision  of  some 
voters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
notion  also  implies  that  polls  can  influence 
the  behaviour  of  candidates,  leaders  and 
parties.  This  is  not  true  of  all  polls  however 
and  here  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
definition.  What  polls  can  reasonably  be 
included  under  any  ban  that  we  might 
propose? 

Here  for  instance  I  am  thinking  about  the 
so-called  poll  done  in  British  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  last  provincial  election  held  there. 
An  enterprising  entrepreneur  got  the  idea  of 
selling  Bennett^burgers  and  Barrett-burgers— 

Mr.  Samis:  No  Tory-burgers  though. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —and  comparing  the  sales 
figures  for  each  as  an  indicator  of  how 
people  were  going  to  vote.  I  might  add  that 
the  publication  or  broadcasting  of  public 
opinion  polls  is,  I  am  told,  prohibited  in 
BC  during  provincial  elections.  Hence,  the 
importance,  I  suppose,  of  the  burger  poll. 

Are  man-in-the-street  interviewing  polls, 
polls  in  the  strictest  sense?  What  about 
straw  polls?  If  I  might  venture  into  the  area 
of  definition,  I  would  say  what  I  am  talking 
about  are  polls  conducted  by  organizations 
whose  normal  business  is  the  sampling  of 
public  opinion  and  which,  therefore,  can 
claim  some  supposed  reliability  for  their 
results.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  I  would 
exempt  those  firms  who  are  considered  un- 
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reliable,  but  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  House  surely  knows  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to.  I  mean  those  polls  conducted  by 
such  enterprises  as  Gallup,  Roper  and  Regen- 
streif— those  polls  which  are  commissioned 
or  otherwise  paid  for  by  the  media. 

I  will  return  to  this  subject  in  a  moment, 
but  first  I  want  to  explain  why  I  think  this 
resolution  has  merit  and  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  this  House.  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  publication 
of  poll  results  can  have  an  influence  on 
people's  behaviour.  I  think  this  is  true  or 
whv  would  politicians  be  happy  with  the 
polls  which  show  them  ahead  and  scornful 
of  those  which  show  them  in  a  less  favour- 
able light? 

[3:30] 

"Dogs  know  what  to  do  with  polls,"  is  a 
famous  .quotation  from  an  equally  famous 
former  Prime  Minister  of  our  country.  But 
there  is  more  to  that  story  than  just  that. 
To  my  mind,  there  are  at  least  four  basic 
responses  open  to  potential  voters  who  are 
presented  with  the  results  of  a  public  opinion 
poll  which  purports  to  show  the  standing  of 
leaders,  candidates  or  parties  in  an  election 
campaign. 

First,  the  voter  might  say  that  the  lead- 
ing party  looks  like  a  sure  winner,  and  can 
therefore  decide  to  join  the  bandwagon. 
Second,  the  voter  might  react  to  the  notion 
that  a  certain  candidate  or  party  is  going  to 
win  and  vote  for  the  second  or  even  the 
third  party  more  or  less  as  a  protest.  Third, 
the  voter  might  decide,  since  the  winner  is 
almost  certain,  that  they  don't  need  his  vote 
any  way  and  stay  at  home.  Fourth,  the 
voter  might  wholly  ignore  the  poll  and  vote 
his  or  her  own  way. 

There  are  a  number  of  bothersome  ele- 
ments to  the  choices  I  have  just  outlined. 
First,  let's  talk  about  the  bandwagon  effect. 
There  is  a  notion  that  such  a  thing  cannot 
happen  in  a  free  democracy  like  ours,  that 
all  voters  are  rational  and  make  up  their 
own  minds  without  external  influences.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  is  unfortunately, 
only  a  cherished  myth. 

I  could  tell  all  kinds  of  stories  about  the 
last  election,  and  I  am  sure  every  member  of 
this  House  could  as  well,  about  the  people 
who  said  they  would  vote  for  us  or  against 
us  on  the  basis  of  incomprehensible  reason- 
ing. I  was  asked  my  stand  on  baby  seals, 
hanging,  abortion  and  all  manner  of  issues 
outside  of  provincial  jurisdiction.  It  did  no 
good  to  explain  that  these  were  federal 
matters,  because  the  questioner  was  deter- 
mined to  make  up  his  or  her  mind  on  the 


basis  of  my  answer  and  nothing  else.  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  great  many  people  here, 
only  a  few.  But  a  few  can  very  ofter  change 
the  outcome  of  an  election.  It  doesn't  take  all 
that  many  voters  to  be  swayed  by  the  band- 
wagon effect  to  make  the  difference  be- 
tween winning  and  losing. 

In  a  two-party  race,  for  example,  every 
switched  vote  is  really  worth  two— one  for  the 
winner  and  the  one  that  the  loser  lost.  In  a 
riding  where  two  candidates  are  very  close, 
by  changing  their  mind  100  voters  can  mean 
a  margin  of  victory  of  200  and  probably 
avoid  having  a  recount.  The  question  here  is 
whether  the  voters  change  their  minds  be- 
cause of  real  differences  between  the  candi- 
dates or  because  the  publication  of  a  poll 
showed  one  candidate's  party  to  be  ahead 
regionally  or  provincially.  The  situation  is 
complicated  all  the  more  if  the  poll  which 
influenced  the  voter  was  poorly  structured, 
incorrectly  tabulated  or  otherwise  erroneous. 

Here  I  might  digress  for  a  moment  and 
talk  about  a  curious  fact  in  Canadian  politics. 
All  parties  rely,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice, 
on  their  ability  to  identify  their  supporters 
and  get  them  out  of  the  polls  on  voting  day. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  by  canvassing 
door-to-door.  This  is,  I  suppose,  in  itself  a 
form  of  opinion  polling.  But  without  the  help 
of  alert  and  experienced  canvassers,  the  num- 
bers of  potential  allies  in  most  instances  are 
vastly  exaggerated. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Canadians  are 
simply  too  polite  to  tell  a  canvasser,  par- 
ticularly if  the  canvasser  happens  to  be  the 
candidate,  that  they  will  not  vote  for  him. 
All  kinds  of  smiles,  nods  and  friendly  hand- 
shakes are  listed  in  the  definite  supporter 
category.  It's  no  wonder  that  when  parties 
within  certain  ridings  release  the  number 
of  votes  they  expect  to  gather,  the  totals 
sometimes  exceed  the  eligible  voters  by  two 
and  three  to  one.  The  point  here  is  that  the 
bandwagon  effect,  where  and  when  it  takes 
place,  detracts  from  a  serious  evaluation  of 
the  candidates  and  their  merits. 

The  second  notion,  that  people  can  react 
negatively  to  the  results  of  a  poll,  has  often 
been  documented.  There  is  the  famous  ex- 
ample of  the  1948  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States,  when  Thomas  Dewey  was  the 
leader  in  all  of  the  polls,  and  Harry  Newman 
was  not  given  a  chance  to  become  president. 
I  meant  Harry  Truman.  I  was  thinking  of  Bill 
Newman's  father,  of  course,  who  is  a  very 
good  resident  of  my  area.  That  idea  was  so 
strong  that,  as  we  all  know,  a  Chicago  news- 
paper came  out  with  the  headline,  "Dewey 
Wins."  But  we  all  know  that  Harry  Truman 
prevailed  in  the  end. 
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What  is  important  here  is  that  the  polls 
were  wrong.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
1957  election  here  in  Canada,  when  nobody 
expected  John  Diefenbaker  to  prevail  over 
Louis  St.  Laurent.  The  point  here  is  not  that 
polls  are  wrong,  but  that  people's  perceptions 
of  reality  are  often  very  changeable. 

One  of  the  problems  acknowledged  by 
pollsters  is  the  fact  that  respondents  aren't 
necessarily  definite  in  their  answers  to  ques- 
tions. They  may  give  answers  along  the  lines 
they  expect  they  should  give.  For  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  a 
public  housing  project  into  a  neighbourhood, 
people  might  say  they're  all  for  it  in  response 
to  a  questionnaire,  whereas  in  reality  they 
might  be  totally  opposed  to  the  idea.  They 
simply  wouldn't  want  to  appear  prejudiced  to 
the  questioner. 

The  third  option  open  to  voters  is  of  far 
greater  concern  to  me,  and  that  is,  that  poll 
results  might  encourage  apathy.  If  one  candi- 
date or  party  appears  to  have  an  insurmount- 
able lead  in  the  polls,  people  might  choose 
to  say  at  home  on  election  day,  thinking  their 
vote  isn't  needed  or  wouldn't  count  in  any 
event. 

That  kind  of  reaction  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  democratic  ideal.  We  all  know  the  im- 
portance of  every  vote  or  potential  vote  in  an 
election.  At  this  moment,  there's  probably 
no  one  who  knows  this  better  than  my  friend 
and  neighbour,  the  member  for  Durham  East 
(Mr.  Cureatz),  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  former  member  for  Durham  East. 

Mr.  Samis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Apathy  is  the  concern  of  elec- 
ted members  and  potential  elected  members. 
I'm  not  sure  I  would  support  an  electoral 
system  that  forced  people  to  vote,  like  the 
system  employed  in  Australia,  because  I 
firmly  believe  people  should  vote  on  the 
basis  of  free  choice.  And  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  my  resolution.  All  of  us  in  this  House 
would  like  to  believe  the  voters  in  our  riding 
have  made  a  firm  choice  on  the  basis  of  com- 
paring the  merits  of  all  the  candidates  in  the 
race.  Anything  that  detracts  from  that  free 
choice  should  not  be  encouraged. 

This  is  particularly  important  for  incum- 
bents. We  would  all  like  to  have  our  records 
judged  fairly  and  openly.  There  isn't  a  mem- 
ber in  this  assembly  who  does  not  give  his 
or  her  best  on  behalf  of  the  voters  who 
elected  him  or  her.  The  idea  that  our  work 
would  be  negated  by  the  results  of  a  poll, 
especially  if  that  poll  were  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading, is  indeed  repugnant. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  questioning  being  done  regarding  the 


relative  value  of  publishing  or  broadcasting 
public  opinion  poll  results.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  any  influence  they  have  on  the  outcome 
of  an  election  is  bad. 

I'm  wholly  in  favour  Of  voters  making  up 
their  minds  on  the  basis  of  what  we,  the  can- 
didates, say  and  do.  I'm  not  in  favour  of  vot- 
ers being  influenced,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  by  publication  of  figures  which 
show  party  standings.  I  am  in  favour  of  vot- 
ers being  influenced  by  parties  and  candi- 
dates, not  by  other  voters'  notions. 

The  goal  of  every  democratic  society  is 
an  educated,  alert,  and  active  electorate.  We 
should  encourage  every  effort  to  have  voters 
weigh  the  issues,  balance  the  claims  of  the 
competing  parties  and  make  a  rational  de- 
cision. 

There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from   other  speakers  in  this   debate. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for  Dur- 
ham West  has  not  used  up  his  time.  Does  he 
wish  to  reserve  the  balance,  about  seven 
minutes? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  thought  it  was  longer  than 
that.  I'll  keep  it  open  in  case  it's  necessary, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  want  to  commend  the 
member  for  Durham  West  for  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  objective  and  sincere  suggestion. 
I  hope  a  constructive  idea  like  this  will  enjoy 
the  support  of  all  members  in  all  three  parties. 

As  a  kind  of  suggestion,  especially  as  it 
doesn't  involve  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys,  may  it  be  reflected  into  law  as  soon 
as  possible  so  the  perversities  that  flow  from 
the  publication  of  inaccurate  or  even  accurate 
polls  would  not  have  a  disadvantageous  effect 
on  one  candidate  or  another  for  any  one  par- 
ticular party  during  the  course  of  an  election. 

I  view  this  particular  resolution  as  a  con- 
structive idea.  Unlike  some  cynics  in  this 
particular  environment  and  out,  I  tend  to 
think  the  sugestion  was  put  forth  very  con- 
structively and  objectively,  knowing  that  the 
member  for  Durham  West,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  is  not  ap- 
prised of  the  standing  of  his  own  particular 
party  in  the  polls  at  this  time  and  to  that 
end  has  no  conflict  of  interest.  Of  course,  as  of 
this  last  week  his  party  may  not  be  in  great 
favour  in  the  public  opinion  polls- 
Mr.  Pope:  You  said  that  this  morning  and 
you're  wrong. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —at  this  time. 

However,  we  all  know  that  as  time  goes 
by  people  may  forget  the  effort  made,  quite 
objectively,  by  the  opposition  parties  in  re- 
ducing the  37.5  per  cent  OHIP  increase  and 
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the  good  work  done  this  past  week.  Their 
position  in  the  polls  at  best,  may  be  static. 
The  voters  are  getting  wise  to  some  of  these 
polls.  I  appreciate  the  analogies  put  forth  in 
an  historical  context  by  the  member.  I 
couldn't  remember  1948— I'm  sure  he'll  ap- 
preciate that.  He  was  just  in  his  early  30s 
then,  so  I  know  that  he  wouldn't  remember 
it,  but- 

Mr.  Samis:  Ask  Dick  about  it,  he  will  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —certainly  the  Truman- 
Dewey  situation  was  but  one  of  the  first  so- 
called  polling  fiascos.  In  the  time  that  has 
transpired— 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  was  a  teenager. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —in  the  last  30  years 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  progress  in  the  sophistication  the  pollsters 
use  at  this  time.  Certainly  in  1960  the  polls 
indicated  that  President  Kennedy  would  not 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  electorate  in  the 
United  States,  both  early  on  and  right  up 
until  the  end.  Of  course,  the  results  proved 
that  wrong. 

In  our  own  domain  in  1972  I  recall  a 
number  of  polls  that  indicated  that  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever.  To  quote  the  phrase  of  the 
federal  Liberals  at  the  time,  "The  land 
was  strong,"  and  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Of  course  the  results  spoke  for  them- 
selves. Possibly  the  effect  of  the  polls  that 
were  predominant  and  well  published  during 
the  course  of  that  campaign  had  a  profound 
effect  in  one  particular  riding.  I'm  sure  the 
member  coming  from  that  area  may  recall  the 
tremendous  margin  enjoyed  by  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Multiculturalism.  I  believe  his  mar- 
gin was— well,  less  than  10,  anyway— four  or 
two.  Four,  was  it? 

If  the  polls  had  an  effect,  just  on  that 
riding  alone,  it  had  a  perverse  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  because  one  seat 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  Party  would 
have  caused  a  tie  at  that  time  and  possibly 
the  course  of  events  as  they  are  today  may 
have  been  radically  different. 

I  recall  the  1975  provincial  election  when 
it  appeared  that  our  party  was  running  some- 
where in  excess  of  40  per  cent— we're  just 
about  there  right  now,  I  might  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  the  results  were  not  reflected 
in  what  obviously  looked  at  the  time  like  a 
Liberal  government— maybe  not  a  majority 
government  but  a  Liberal  government  in 
Ontario.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  that  yet. 

I  recall  a  by-election,  and  I'm  sure  that 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry), 
were  he  here  at  this  moment,  would  recall 


that  by-election  too.  It  was  March  15,  1973. 
The  polls  at  that  time  indicated  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  in  by  quite  a  pile, 
I  think.  It  took  some  years  for  him  to  attain 
that  kind  of  majority,  but  the  polls  on  that 
occasion  certainly  were  wrong.  For  the  record, 
they  were  wrong  by  over  2,000  votes.  The 
presence  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell)  in  the  Legislature  today  and 
the  contribution  that  she  makes  is  testimony 
yet  again  to  the  fallacy  of  polls. 

I  recall  in  1974  I  was  a  participant  in  that 
federal  election  as  a  candidate  in  the  con- 
stituency then  called  Halton-Wentworth,  now 
redistributed.  I  recall  driving  home  from  the 
very  far  end  of  the  constituency  and  I  heard 
a  poll  as  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  West 
described,  albeit  not  a  very  sophisticated  one, 
on  one  of  the  local  radio  stations.  It  was  a 
man-in-the-street  interview.  The  interviewer 
asked  who  was  going  to  win  and  four  of  five 
respondents  indicated  the  incumbent  was  go- 
ing to  win.  Win  he  did  but  certainly  not  with 
a  margin  of  four  out  of  five.  The  last  respon- 
dent indicated  that  he  didn't  particularly 
care  who  won  as  long  as  it  wasn't  a  Liberal 
or  an  NDP. 

I  want  to  assure  the  members  of  the  House 
that  in  no  way  reflected  the  results  of  the 
election.  In  fact,  it  was  a  margin  of  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent— 26,600-some  odd  to 
26,150  or  whatever.  But  it  wasn't  enough  and 
we  were  not  successful.  Yet  were  someone  to 
listen  to  that  broadcast— which  I  believe  was 
done  quite  innocently  and  not  with  malice 
aforethought— one  would  be  of  the  illusion 
that  there  was  only  one  candidate  in  the 
area  to  vote  for  and  the  other  fellows  weren't 
even  in  the  ball  game. 

Such  was  the  situation,  I  believe,  in  1977. 
I  hope  I  wouldn't  be  accused  of  being  cynical, 
sir,  if  I  suggested  to  you  that  the  election, 
albeit  unnecessary  in  1977,  was  somewhat 
provoked  by  some  polls  which  indicated  that 
my  particular  party  was  approaching  decima- 
tion and  that  the  leader  was  running  at  some- 
where around  nine  per  cent  popular  opinion 
in  the  city  of  Toronto- 
Mr.  Samis:  Thirteen. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —not  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  outside  of  Toronto.  Of  course,  it 
manifested  itself  in  a  matter  of  confidence  in 
the  view,  I  suppose,  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  the  great  six  or  eight  per  cent  review 
debate.  It  certainly  was  a  matter  of  utmost 
crucial  importance  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

[3:45] 

I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  not 
cynically  in  any  way,  that  I  am  glad  we  had 
that  election.  Some  of  us  were  getting  a  little 
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overweight,  and  it  certainly  was  time  to  go 
out  and  see  the  people  again.  From  my  per- 
spective then,  as  a  member  of  the  third  party, 
it  was  time  for  us  to  move  over  to  the  official 
opposition. 

Mr.  Samis:  That's  not  what  you  said  be- 
fore the  election. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Certainly  for  members 
such  as  the  member  for  Durham  West  and 
the  member  for  Durham  East,  who  I  see  has 
left,  unfortunately— I  wanted  to  talk  about  his 
riding  very  briefly,  although  it  may  not  be 
germane  to  this  resolution— it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  come  to  this  Legislature 
and  propose  suggestions  such  as  this. 

The  member  for  Durham  East  I  suppose 
has  been  a  beneficiary,  albeit  somewhat 
innocently,  of  these  particular  polls  because 
I  believe,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  these 
polls  do  have  a  real  effect  on  the  voter.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  all  political  parties— 
I  believe  the  NDP  do  this;  I  know  the  Con- 
servatives do;  and  I  certainly  know  we  do- 
are  involved  from  time  to  time  in  the  polling 
process.  We  like  to  know  what  the  issues  are 
and,  most  important,  as  politicians  who  in- 
herently are  concerned  about  what  the  public 
think  of  us  and  just  what  kind  of  favour  we 
may  curry  from  them  in  the  next  election, 
we  are  anxious  to  know  just  where  they  stand 
at  a  given  moment,  day  to  day,  on  a  par- 
ticular issue. 

It  would  be  a  great  idea  to  see  the  banning 
of  these  particular  polls  during  the  confines 
of  an  election.  The  most  important  thing  we 
could  do  during  the  course  of  an  election 
possibly  would  be  to  either  publish  attendance 
records  or  voting  records  or,  most  important, 
policies.  If  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  this 
particular  country  of  ours,  it  is  a  leadership 
crisis.  It  is  a  crisis  that  is  not  common  only 
to  Ottawa;  it  can  be  seen  here  on  a  regular 
basis.  It  can  be  extended  even  to  the  level 
of  a  school  board  or  a  school  board's  nego- 
tiation with  teachers.  It  is  a  severe  problem 
and  in  many  ways  one  that  is  not  beyond  at 
least  a  solution  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

If  we  are  going  to  see  elections  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  traditional  support,  we 
are  not  going  to  see  the  kind  of  change 
within  a  province  like  this  or  within  the 
country  that  is  required  from  time  to  time.  I 
would  be  very  disturbed  if  someone  stayed 
home  because  they  felt  their  vote  was  useless. 

Since  I  am  being  told  that  my  time  is 
almost  up,  I  can  only  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West  in  conclusion  that  he 
pursue  this  matter  with  a  great  fervour.  As  a 
private  member  in  this  House  I  would  like 


to  see  resolutions  such  as  this  reflected  in 
legislation  and,  of  course,  the  importance  of 
this  process  itself  respected. 

Mr.  Samis:  First  of  all,  may  I  say  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  talk  about  polls  when 
you  are  occupying  the  chair,  Mr.  Deputy 
Speaker,  since  I  believe  you  have  the  largest 
majority  in  this  entire  province. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Polls  are  just  a  waste  in  his 
case. 

Mr.  Samis:  Polls  obviously  are  totally  irrele- 
vant in  your  riding  because  of  your  reputa- 
tion as  the  landslide  victor  in  this  province 
of  ours. 

Naturally,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, having  brought  in  a  bill  saying  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  a  session  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  1977  election.  It  has  already  been 
referred  to  that  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  has  had  such  a  ban  for  quite  a 
while,  brought  in  by  none  other  than  "Wacky" 
Bennett,  who  is  not  world-famous  as  the 
world's  most  progressive  parliamentarian  or 
democrat. 

I  believe  Australia  has  a  ban  on  polls.  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  as  rigid  as  the  one  in 
British  Columbia;  I  believe  it  is  one  week 
prior  to  the  actual  voting  day.  I  notice  that 
the  new  government  in  Quebec  in  its  elec- 
toral platform— since  the  very  beginning  of 
that  party,  in  fact— has  advocated  a  ban  on 
public  opinion  polls  during  election  time.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  that  before  the  next 
provincial  election  in  that  province,  such 
legislation  will  be  enacted. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans) 
referred  to  polls  in  the  last  provincial  elec- 
tion campaign,  and  I  recall  quite  vividly  the 
Regenstreif  poll  in  particular.  I  have  here 
some  copies  of  articles  done  by  somebody 
probably  familiar  to  my  friends  to  the  right, 
none  other  than  Harold  Greer,  who  I  think 
performed  a  tremendous  service  to  the  people 
of  this  province  by  demolishing  the  validity 
and  methodolgy  of  that  Regenstreif  poll, 
which  rendered  it  utterly  useless. 

The  point  is,  the  damage  had  been  done, 
especially  to  our  friends  to  the  right.  I  recall 
screaming  red  headlines  in  the  Toronto  Star 
about  what  terrible  shape  the  Liberal  Party 
was  in  and  how  Stuart  Smith  was  so  badly 
down  in  the  polls.  We  found  out,  after  the 
methodology  of  this  poll  had  been  so  logically 
and  effectively  attacked  by  Greer  and 
changed,  the  results  of  the  second  poll  prior 
to  the  actual  election  were  considerably  dif- 
ferent. 

I  think  the  Regenstreif  poll  in  the  last 
provincial  election  was  an  excellent  argument 
for  why  polls  should  be  banned  in  this  par- 
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ticular  province.  I  notice  some  quotes  I  came 
across  when  doing  a  little  reading  on  this. 
For  example,  author  Walter  Stewart  says: 
"Polls  are  a  nuisance  at  best,  a  danger  at 
worst." 

One,  in  which  the  member  for  Durham 
West  might  be  interested  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  June  2,  1977:  "I  think  there  have  to  be 
some  controls.  I  think  you  can  alter  the  demo- 
cratic process  if  you  aren't  careful.  They  do 
have  some  effect,  and  they  can  be— while 
manipulated  isn't  the  right  word,  but  you 
can  have  some  figures  that  vary  from  what 
can  be  the  case."  I  think  it  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Brampton  (Mr.  Davis)  who 
uttered  that  statement  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

We  all  know  what  John  Diefenbaker  said 
about  polls;  I  don't  think  we  have  to  re- 
iterate that. 

I  was  interested  in  what  Edwin  Newman, 
the  American  journalist,  said  about  polls:  "It 
is  a  bad  business  because  dt  puts  the  em- 
phasis in  the  election  in  the  wrong  place,  on 
who  is  thought  to  be  ahead  rather  than  what 
the  candidates  propose  and  rather  what  their 
election  might  mean."  I  think  that  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  matter,  quite  frankly.  We 
are  here  to  be  judged  by  what  we  stand  for, 
not  who  is  going  to  win  or  who  has  the  best 
chance  of  winning. 

I  notice  the  former  leader  of  the  federal 
Conservative  Party  has  been  very  critical  of 
the  role  that  polls  played  in  the  1968  and 
1972  elections,  especially  the  polls  published 
in  the  last  10  days,  and  their  actual  effect  on 
the  results  of  those  two  campaigns. 

I  notice  Hugh  Whelan  had  an  interesting 
comment  from  the  University  of  Newfound- 
land. He  argues:  "  A  four  per  cent  error  on  a 
total  vote  of  40  per  cent,  for  example,  should 
be  considered  as  an  error  of  10  per  cent,  not 
four  per  cent."  By  his  yardstick:  "Gallup  has 
been  outside  his  stated  margin  of  error  on 
almost  every  occasion  since  1945." 

In  the  1972  federal  results  of  the  Regen- 
streif  poll,  for  example,  the  margin  of  error 
is  rather  interesting.  The  Liberals  are  plus 
six,  Tories  are  minus  four,  NDP  are  plus  one, 
and  Social  Credit  are  minus  three.  Go  back 
a  little  further  to  1968;  the  Liberals  are 
minus  one,  the  Tories  are  minus  four,  and 
the  Social  Credit,  minus  two.  Looking  back 
at  the  '75  provincial  election,  the  Regenstreif 
record  in  terms  of  margin  of  error;  Liberals 
plus  seven,  Conservatives  minus  three,  and 
NDP  minus  three.  This  is  hardly  the  world's 
greatest  record  for  accuracy.  I  must  say,  in 
comparison,  the  Gallup  record  is  consider- 
ably better. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  there  has  to 
be  some  form  of  regulation.  But  who  would 


regulate  it?  Who  is  there  in  the  media  to 
regulate  it?  I,  unfortunately,  don't  have  con- 
fidence that  there  is  any  meaningful,  effective 
agency  to  do  that,  and  that  is  why  I  support 
the  bill.  That  is  why  I  think  we  need  a  com- 
plete ban  on  all  polls  between  the  issuing  of 
the  writs  and  election  day,  provided  those 
polls  are  based  on  the  standing  of  the  party 
leader,  the  standing  of  any  political  party, 
or  the  standing  of  any  particular  candidate. 

I  would  not  be  opposed  to  publication  of 
polls  on  particular  issues  during  the  cam- 
paign. But  I  wholeheartedly  agree  polls  on 
any  of  the  candidates,  or  the  leaders  of  the 
parties  should  be  completely  banned.  Obvi- 
ously, the  publication  of  a  poll  especially 
favourable  to  one  party  or  unfavourable  to 
another,  affects  the  political  party's  perform- 
ance, its  ability  to  raise  funds,  its  ability  to 
recruit  workers,  and  its  ability  to  motivate 
workers  and  supporters. 

I  think  the  member  for  Durham  West  has 
already  suggested  that  if  one  poll  shows  a 
party  a  particularly  long  way  in  front  then 
some  of  the  voters  become  apathetic,  or  they 
say,  "They  don't  need  my  vote.  Why  should 
I  vote?  WTiat  value  is  there  in  my  vote,  it 
is  already  sewn  up?"  That  is  very  destruc- 
tive, I  think,  to  the  democratic  process. 

Then  there  is  also  the  danger  that  when 
polls  are  published  some  people  may  swing 
one  way  merely  because  of  the  result  of  a 
poll.  I  was  rather  interested  in  what  a  famous 
Tory  by  the  name  of  Winston  Churchill  said: 
"Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  live  in 
the  temperamental  atmosphere  of  a  Gallup 
poll,  always  feeling  one's  pulse  and  taking 
one's  temperature.  There  is  only  one  duty, 
one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  try  to  be 
right,  not  to  fear  to  do  or  say  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  right."  That  is  a  danger  of  the 
public  relying  too  heavily  on  polls. 

As  I  said,  there  is  some  restriction  on  the 
information  of  the  general  public  and  I  know 
some  will  say:  "What  about  freedom  of  in- 
formation or  access  to  information?"  But 
what  this  resolution  or  my  own  bill  would 
do  is  prevent  the  publication  of  polls  for  a 
total  of  five  weeks  out  of  the  208  weeks  in  a 
normal  four-year  term  of  office.  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  very  drastic  curtailment. 

I  know  some  will  still  argue  that  it  is  an 
absolute  right  of  information.  I  don't  really 
believe  that  because  I  don't  really  believe  we 
have  control  over  how  the  polls  are  being 
used  by  the  people  who  publish  them.  Let's 
remember  that  not  every  political  party  can 
afford  to  have  a  poll  done,  not  every  news- 
paper can  afford  to  have  a  poll  done,  not 
every  television  station  can  afford  it  and  not 
every  radio  station  can  afford  it. 
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When  they  are  done,  what  control  do  we 
have  on  how  they  are  being  used,  whether 
they  are  front  page,  whether  they  are  scream- 
ing headlines  while  the  actual  results  are 
buried  in  the  back  or  whether  certain  ques- 
tions are  ignored  and  only  one  question  is 
built  up  as  the  conclusion  of  a  newspaper? 
We  have  no  control  over  that.  I  think  that's 
a  powerful  factor  in  how  people  can  be  in- 
fluenced. If  a  newspaper  has  a  very  built-in 
bias— and  most  of  them  in  this  province  do- 
it can  seize  upon  a  poll  to  become  a  part  of 
its  overall  electoral  campaign  to  build  up 
one  party  or  to  denigrate  another  party  and, 
in  that  sense,  the  people  are  very  poorly 
served. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  during  my  own  elec- 
tion in  1974,  a  by-election,  when  a  television 
station  from  Ottawa  came  down  two  days 
prior  to  the  actual  voting  day  and  proudly 
proclaimed  in  a  poll  that  I  would  be  third  on 
election  day  that  particular  week.  Naturally 
the  good  burghers  of  Cornwall  have  more 
sense  than  that.  I  think  it  was  very  instructive 
in  a  sense  in  that  they  gave  no  indication  of 
how  the  poll  was  done,  they  gave  no  in- 
dication of  who  conducted  it,  how  many 
people  were  interviewed,  what  the  question 
asked  was  and  what  expertise  was  involved 
by  the  people  who  conducted  it.  They  just 
came  out  with  a  bald  percentage,  stating  that 
if  the  election  were  held  today,  X,  Y  and  Z 
would  get  the  following  percentages.  I  think 
that's  shortchanging  the  people.  Again,  I 
come  back  to  my  point,  there  were  no  con- 
trols over  any  of  those  criteria  or  factors 
because  there  is  no  legislation. 

On  that  basis,  I  think  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way  of  handling  that  situation 
would  be  to  eliminate  polls  from  the  issuing 
of  the  writs  to  the  actual  election  day.  We 
all  know  that  polls  have  a  value  in  democ- 
racy. We  all  know  they  are  very  useful  be- 
tween elections.  But  I  think  that  we  must 
want  people  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  who  is 
the  best  candidate,  who  has  the  best  record, 
who  offers  the  most  to,'  people  and  which 
party  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
vote— not  who  would  win,  not  who  was  most 
likely   to  win,  but  who  would  be   the  best. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Since  all  parties  are  agreed 
on  this  debate,  maybe  we  could  have  the 
vote  now  and  dispense  with  the  rest  of  the 
speeches. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Give  us  time. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Failing  that,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  member  for  Durham  West 
for  presenting  such  an  excellent  resolution 
that  it  received  such  unanimous  support. 
When  I  first  considered  this  resolution  I  was 


rather  indifferent  to  the  idea,  as  I  believe 
were  many  other  members  in  the  House. 
After  reading  some  of  the  literature  on  the 
impact  of  public  opinion  polls  on  the  elec- 
torate, I  find  myself  prepared  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Generally,  much  of  what  has  been  written 
on  this  topic  can  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries: The  material  prepared  by  the  pollsters 
themselves  and  articles  and  books  written  by 
political  scientists,  academics  and  journalists. 
The  general  consensus  among  the  former 
group,  the  pollsters,  is  that  public  opinion 
polls  do  not  interfere  with  the  electoral 
process,  nor  do  they  influence  votes.  In  then- 
view,  polls  are  simply  a  tool  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  election,  its 
candidates  and  the  issues.  Their  position  is 
understandable  since  they  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  many  of  the  articles  were  written  for 
others  in  their  profession.  Those  I  have 
perused  were  generally  sophisticated,  me- 
thodically oriented  and,  quite  frankly,  be- 
yond my  understanding. 

I  was  quite  surprised  however,  to  find 
that  opinion  was  divided  among  the  other 
group.  There  were  those  who  argued  in  de- 
fence of  public  opinion  polls  during  an 
election.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  who  expressed  doubts  about  their  cred- 
ibility. Others  were  unconvinced  that  public 
opinion  polls  influence  the  opinions  that  they 
seek  to  measure.  This,  of  course,  is  not  done 
intentionally.  The  most  common  perceptions 
are  the  bandwagon  effect  and  the  reverse 
bandwagon  effect.  The  implications  of  the 
former  are  obvious.  Voters,  upon  hearing  or 
reading  the  results  of  an  opinion  poll,  may 
decide  that  their  vote  is  not  needed  if  their 
candidate  appears  to  have  a  comfortable 
margin  over  the  competition.  Supporters  of 
the  trailing  candidate  may  lose  heart  or  do- 
nations may  dwindle  because  the  candidate 
has .  fallen  behind;  or  a  voter  may  alter  his 
vote  to  support  a  winning  team. 

[4:00] 

A  classic  example  of  this  was  the  1936 
election.  Harry  Truman,  who  had  no  love  for 
public  opinion  polls,  stated:  "I  accuse  the 
Republicans  of  issuing  false  polls  with 
high  ratings  for  their  party  in  order  to  keep 
Democrats  away  on  election  day." 

Hence,  he  dubbed  them  "sleeping  polls." 
Harry  also  had  some  definite  opinion  about 
the  polls  in  the  1948  election,  many  not 
fit  to  repeat  in  this  chamber. 

A  recent  study  by  Robert  Navazio  in  the 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  does  support  the 
theory  that  an  opinion  poll  can  play  a  role 
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in  influencing  voting  patterns.  Although  he 
stated  that  his  results  must  be  used  with 
caution  and  they  run  contrary  to  other 
studies,  he  does  point  out  the  inherent  weak- 
ness in  previous  bandwagon  studies  and  sug- 
gests that  if  his  methods  were  used  in  a 
wider   area   the  results   would  be   the  same. 

The  reverse  bandwagon  effect  is  evident 
in  cases  where  voters  are  drawn  to  a  trailing 
candidate  because  he's  the  underdog.  Mervin 
D.  Feld,  a  leading  California  pollster  has  put 
forward  this  argument  in  a  well  documented 
speech  to  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation in  1968.  Leo  Bogart  in  Silent  Politics 
has  stated  that  there  is  some  very  limited 
experimental  evidence  that  supports  the  com- 
mon-sense supposition  that  when  a  poll  re- 
port shows  that  candidate  or  position  is 
favoured  by  the  majority,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding change  in  voting  intention  and 
opinion. 

If,  indeed,  this  relationship  does  exist,  and 
I  believe  that  it  does,  then  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  voting  public  to 
support  this  resolution. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  electorate  has 
a  responsibility  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  involved,  on  the  issues 
and  on  its  perspective  of  the  political  party 
whom  the  candidate  is  representing.  Is  the 
interest  of  democracy  being  served  if  it  is 
otherwise?  I  think  not. 

I  remember  a  quote  from  Walter  Bagehot: 
"Public  opinion  is  a  permeating  influence.  It 
requires  us  to  think  other  men's  thoughts,  to 
speak  other  men's  words  and  to  follow  other 
men's  habits." 

When  we  appear  before  the  electorate,  do 
we  want  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  trends 
or  opinion  polls,  or  do  we  want  to  be  judged 
by  the  service  we  have  rendered  to  our  con- 
stituents, or  the  merit  of  the  platforms  that 
our  parties  have  put  before  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  on  the  assumption  that  people  are 
concerned  enough  to  judge  us  on  that  basis 
and  that  alone? 

When  I  first  looked  at  the  impact  of  public 
opinion  polls  upon  the  electorate  during  writ 
period,  I  did  so  with  an  open  mind.  Frankly, 
I  could  have  been  persuaded  either  way.  But 
after  reading  a  representative  sample  of  the 
material  on  the  subject,  I  came  to  support  the 
resolution  placed  before  this  House. 

I  am  not  convinced  the  polls  are  always 
accurate.  Like  most  of  us  here,  I  believe 
those  who  favour  my  position  and  disbelieve 
and  question  those  who  do  not.  I  do  not 
question  the  intelligence  of  the  electorate  to 
see  through  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
may  place  an  inaccurate  picture  before  the 
public.   If  it  does   have  an  effect  upon  the 


public,  as  some  of  the  literature  I  read  sug- 
gests, then  I  believe  this  resolution  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  was  to  be  here  but 
he  is  in  the  justice  committee  and  I  think  he 
may  be  on  his  way  up.  I'll  take  a  few  minutes 
and  if  there's  time  later  on  he  may  be  able  to 
come  in. 

With  regard  to  this  resolution,  ballot  item 
13  with  regard  to  opinion  polls,  I  feel  I 
could  support  the  resolution.  I  don't  know 
that  they  have  the  effect  that  some  people 
here  have  said,  but  the  problem  I  find  with 
them  is  that  I  don't  think  some  of  them  are 
taken  in  any  great  depth.  That  creates  a 
problem  if  they  have  a  tendency  to 
sway  the  vote  one  way  or  another.  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  at  times  that  they 
don't  think  even  the  press  should  come  out 
with  editorials  in  favour  of  one  candidate  or 
another,  or  one  party  or  another,  but  since 
we  have  freedom  of  the  press  and  they  have 
that  right,  I  am  sure  that  can't  ever  be  ac- 
complished. 

However,  it's  interesting  when  you  see  what 
happens  in  the  polls.  The  member  for  Went- 
worth  North  (Mr.  Cunningham)  mentioned  it 
quite  well,  that  when  we  talk  about  the  polls 
we  need  only  go  back  to  those  just  in  the  last 
few  years.  Of  course,  the  famous  one  in  the 
United  States  was  the  one  involving  President 
Truman. 

In  our  own  case  here  in  1975,  I  happened 
to  be  coming  back  from  a  trip  and  I  got  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  Toronto  papers  on  the 
plane.  It  was  kind  of  a  nice  ending  to  a  trip 
to  see  the  results  of  that  poll  showing  our 
party  doing  so  well.  However,  a  few  months 
later  when  election  day  ended  it  didn't  pan 
out  quite  that  way.  Sometimes  maybe  it  builds 
up  false  hopes  for  those  who  like  to  see  the 
polls  one  way,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it's  the 
opposite  in  other  cases.  So,  one  has  doubts 
about  them  in  that  way. 

I  think  the  member  for  Cornwall  (Mr. 
Samis)  mentioned  about  the  poll  a  year  or 
two  ago,  when  one  of  the  columnists  spent  a 
great  deal  of  detail  and  time  looking  over  how 
it  was  made  up  and  surveyed,  and  he  proved 
without  too  much  doubt  that  the  way  the 
poll  was  taken  left  a  very  great  deal  to  be 
desired. 

I  could  support  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
I  would  not  want  to  take  it  all  the  way  as  far 
as  policies  and  things  like  that  are  concerned. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  leave  that  open,  be- 
cause after  all  that  is  part  of  politics.  I  don't 
have  any  objections  to  that.  I  think  that  should 
be  left  open.  I  think  the  main  criterion  should 
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be  strictly  the  standing  of  one  party  or  one 
leader,  whatever  the  case  might  be,  as  op- 
posed to  policies  and  not  on  any  other  matter. 
After  all,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  if 
there  is  a  poll  taken  as  to  certain  policies, 
even  during  the  election  campaign.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  that. 

With  those  few  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  intend  to  speak  at  any 
great  length  on  this  matter  but  I  think  it's 
worth  some  discussion  because  polls,  of 
course,  cut  both  ways.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  they  tend  to  influence  public 
opinion:  if  you  appear  to  be  winning,  then 
people  join  your  side.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  of  us  who  might  argue  that  the  poll  is 
sometimes  interpreted  the  other  way:  if  you 
appear  to  be  winning  they  leave  you  in  droves 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  you  don't  win. 

Mr.  Samis:  There  was  no  poll  on  that 
though. 

Mr.  Deans :  And  so  I  always  have  to  look  at 
this  from  both  sides. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  depends  on  which 
party  you  are  in. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  have  had  a  unique  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  remember,  like  most  of 
the  members,  the  pre-1975  polls  which 
showed  the  Liberal  Party  at  41  per  cent,  the 
Tories  trailing  somewhat,  and  us  nowhere.  As 
it  turned  out,  they  were  inaccurate,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  have  never  put  a  lot  of  stock  in  polls  but 
I  do  think  their  intention  is  wrong.  It's  not 
just  simply  to  give  people  information,  un- 
fortunately. The  use  of  polls  is  really  an  at- 
tempt to  manipulate;  an  attempt  to  manipu- 
late people  not  to  support  someone  else. 

And  there  is  no  way  to  test  the  validity  of 
them.  There  is  no  way  to  test  the  methodol- 
ogy; no  way  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
poll  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  anything. 
You  don't  know  the  question,  you  don't  know 
the  methods  used  to  determine  the  answer, 
and  the  end  result,  quite  frankly,  is  that  the 
poll  is  inaccurate. 

During  an  election  period  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  the  public  of  Ontario  with  a 
clear  opportunity  to  sit  back  and  view  the 
platforms  of  the  various  parties  and  the 
candidate  qualifications;  to  muddy  the  waters 
by  injecting  into  the  equation  polls  which 
may  have  questionable  validity  or  no  validity 
at  all  doesn't  serve  the  cause  of  democracy 
very  well. 

I  wish  in  many  ways  that  governments  and 
politicians   in   general   were   as   interested   in 


public  opinion  between  elections  as  they 
appear  to  be  during  elections;  as  interested 
in  the  publishing  of  polls  between  elections 
as  they  appear  to  be  during  elections.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  would  be  extremely  eager  to 
exercise  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  some 
serious  questions  in  matters  of  the  economy 
of  the  province,  and  matters  of  the  handling 
of  the  labour  relations  in  the  province  and  in 
many  other  matters. 

Yet  nobody  seems  to  bother  very  much 
about  polling  the  electorate  on  those  matters. 
In  fact  they  tend  to  shy  away  from  doing  it 
for  fear  it  may  reflect  positions  which  are 
not  consistent  with  the  things  they  want  to 
do. 

So  on  balance,  I  feel  it  would  be  helpful 
to  eliminate  the  taking  and  publication  of 
polls,  but  particularly  the  publication  of 
public   opinion   polls   during   elections. 

I  just  finished  reading  a  book  that  deals 
with  the  vice-presidential  candidacy  of 
George  McGovern.  If  you  were  to  read  it,  you 
would  find  just  how  public  opinion  polls  can 
be  manipulated,  just  how  easily  they  can  be 
misinterpreted,  always  inadvertently  of 
course,  by  those  who  would  have  them 
published.  In  fact  you  often  find  there  really 
isn't  any  poll  at  all,  that  it  is  just  an  opinion 
somebody  leaks  to  the  press  in  an  effort  to 
alter  the  voting  intention  of  numbers,  if  not 
large  numbers,  of  the  overall  population. 

You  can  imagine  in  today's  multicultural, 
multiracial  society  that  unless  there  were 
very  carefully  defined  and  designed  methods 
of  poll-taking,  unless  there  was  some  clear 
jurisdiction  over  the  questions  which  could 
be  asked,  and  unless  there  was  some  final 
legal  responsibility  placed  upon  those  who 
take  the  polls  for  their  authenticity,  it  would 
be  very  simple— and  I  don't  doubt  for  a 
moment  it  has  happened— to  misrepresent  the 
position  of  a  candidate  or  a  political  party  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  the  result  desired  by 
the  person  who  had  either  paid  for  or  would 
be  the  beneficiary  of  the  poll.  It  might  not 
represent  the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  if  the  question  were  put  to  them  more 
forthrightly. 

If  you  can't  get  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  or  prohibit  the  publishing  and 
use  of  polls  during  an  election,  it  might  be 
that  we  should  take  a  look  at  registering 
pollsters  and  setting  out  how  those  people 
can  undertake  the  polling,  the  uses  to  which 
they  can  be  put,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
information  has  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  jurisdictions  in  order  to  guarantee  an 
impartiality  and  fairness  that  would  guaran- 
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tee  at  least  some  degree  of  honesty  in  the 
methods  used  and  the  goals  of  the  poll-taking 
operation. 

[4:15] 

Maybe  we  should  say  people  taking  polls 
have  to  clearly  maintain  a  record  of  the  ques- 
tions and  the  methods  used  in  determining 
the  answers.  In  the  event  they  are  found  to 
be  improper  and  done  without  proper  care, 
and  therefore  an  attempt  to  improperly 
influence  the  voting  patterns  of  the  elector- 
ate, the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
design  of  the  poll  should  be  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.  Maybe  that 
would  tend  to  make  them  a  little  more 
honest  in  the  long  haul.  I  don't  know  how 
you  would  do  it,  it's  a  pretty  complex 
problem;  but  it  may  be  that  should  be  done 
throughout,  maybe  that's  something  that 
should  be  done  in  any  event. 

When  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at- 
tempt to  influence  public  opinion,  they  do  so 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  answerable 
for  their  actions.  If  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
stands  and  makes  statements  in  an  attempt  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  or  if  the  leader  of  the 
official  opposition,  the  member  for  Hamilton 
West  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  does  likewise,  or  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  does  the 
same;  there  is  an  ultimate  responsibility.  That 
responsibility  is  that  the  electorate  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  polls  and  to  cast  a 
ballot  and  therefore  to  pass  judgement  on 
the  actions  and  statements  of  these  people. 

But  who  passes  judgement  on  the  poll? 
Who  passes  judgement  on  the  person  who 
takes  the  poll?  Who  decides  whether  that 
poll  was  designed  purely  and  entirely  for 
information  purposes  or  whether  or  not  it  was 
intended  to  do  exactly  what  it  did,  and  that 
was  to  unduly  and  unfairly  influence  the  out- 
come? Who  decides  whether  or  not  it  was 
valid  in  the  first  place?  Who  decides  whether 
or  not  the  methods  used  were  fair  and  im- 
partial, as  they  should  be  in  any  poll-taking 
operation? 

With  that  in  mind,  I  tend,  in  a  very 
general  way,  to  support  the  proposition  as 
put  before  us.  In  a  much  broader  way  I  sug- 
gest that  maybe  we  should  look  at  the 
broader  picture  of  the  taking  and  publishing 
of  public  opinion  polls  in  any  event.  I  have 
some  serious  question  about  the  validity  of 
many  of  the  polls  I  read  about  in  the  news- 
paper. I  certainly  have  some  serious  question 
about  whether  or  not  those  polls  are  intended 
simply  for  information  or  whether  they  are 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  influencing. 


I  don't  think,  on  balance,  the  democratic 
system  works  well  if  people  can  hide  behind 
anonymity  and  use  supposedly  valid  opinion 
poll  results  to  attempt  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  any  discussion  in  a  democracy. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  first  step  would 
be  helpful,  and  we  should  then  look  at  the 
overall  picture  to  determine  whether  there 
are  further  steps  which  should  be  taken, 
without  infringing,  of  course,  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  or  without  infringing  in  any  way 
on  the  right  of  individual  people  to  try  to  ask 
what  other  people  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Samis:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon.  In  my  mind  it  is  a  privilege, 
because  I  think  we're  dealing  with  a  funda- 
mentally important  issue  and  one  that  bears 
a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

I'm  firmly  convinced  that  substantive  elec- 
toral reform  in  this  province  is  long  overdue. 
We  have,  in  recent  time,  on  a  patchwork 
basis,  dealt  with  matters  that  pertain  to  elec- 
tions and  the  election  process.  We  have  in 
recent  times  brought  in  the  Electoral  Ex- 
penses Act.  We've  made  amendments  to  the 
Elections  Act.  We've  dealt  with  other  pieces 
of  legislation  that  have  some  bearing  on 
tho  electoral  process. 

I  think  the  Premier  himself  has  indicated 
he  has  committed  the  government  to  bring- 
ing forward  substantive  electoral  reform.  It  is 
largely  because  of  the  changing  times,  be- 
cause the  tried  and  true  methods  of  conduct- 
ing elections  really  have  not  been  exposed  to 
significant  reform  or  change  or  examination 
in  recent  times,  and  because  of  more  sophisti- 
cated methods  used  in  reporting  the  news 
through  all  of  the  forms  of  media  we  have 
available— radio,  newspapers  and  more  par- 
ticularly television.  All  these  matters  are 
existing  situations  that  do  not  necessarily 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  warrant  a  review 
and  reassessment.  Things  which  have  stood 
in  place  for  many  years  do  warrant  exhaustive 
review. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  concepts  that 
have  come  forward  have  contributed  in  an 
immense  way  to  the  whole  election  process, 
and  in  fact  have  substantially  changed  the 
course  in  which  elections  are  conducted.  I'm 
referring  again  to  the  television  medium. 

But  one  of  the  major  ingredients  of  this 
electoral  reform  and  process  to  which  the 
Premier  has  alluded  and  on  which  he  is  com- 
mitting himself  to  taking  action  in  the  coming 
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months  has  to  include  this  whole  matter  of 
polls  taken  during  elections;  it's  a  funda- 
mentally important  part  of  the  review  of  the 
electoral  process. 

One  of  the  major  considerations,  has  been 
the  time  period  for  conducting  an  election. 
In  this  province  we  have  the  37-day  period; 
federally  we  have  the  60-day  period.  In- 
variably, after  a  long,  hard  election,  those 
candidates  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  to 
office  will  get  up  in  the  Legislature  to  com- 
plain that  the  process  really  is  too  long  and 
unnecessary.  We  spend  the  first  quarter  or 
maybe  even  a  third  of  our  campaigns  getting 
organized,  going  through  the  ritual  of  getting 
out  the  voters'  lists  and  so  forth,  and  this 
could  be  time  better  spent  actively  cam- 
paigning and  bringing  the  issues  to  the 
people. 

Certainly  if  there  was  reform  in  this  area 
whereby  we  would  have  a  permanent  voter 
registration  system,  we  would  avoid  this 
administrative  process  which  impedes  the 
main  purpose  of  an  election,  which  is  to  lay 
before  the  public,  in  an  informed  fashion, 
the  issues  of  the  day  as  each  party  sees  them. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  Austra- 
lian system  whereby  there  is  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  people  will  exercise  that  most 
sacred  right,  the  right  'to  vote  for  a  person  as 
he  or  she  sees  fit.  I'm  not  necessarily  in  agree- 
ment with  my  colleague  when  he  suggests  we 
shouldn't  go  that  far.  I  don't  feel  it  would  be 
imposing  a  hardship  or  a  penalty  on  people 
that  they  must  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  When 
we  see  what's  happened  in  countries  where 
the  right  and  freedom  to  vote  in  free  demo- 
cratic elections  has  been  denied  the  public, 
we  realize  it's  a  fundamental  right  and  per- 
haps one  the  populace  should  be  encouraged 
to  exercise  to  the  extent  of  making  it  manda- 
tory unless  illness  or  other  dire  circumstances 
justify  excusing  one  from  exercising  the 
franchise. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  issues  of  elec- 
toral reform  to  which  this  government  will  be 
addressing  itself  in  coming  months,  as  alluded 
to  by  the  Premier  and  in  previous  statements 
in  this  House.  This  particular  issue,  as  I  have 
suggested,  is  an  integral  part  of  that  major 
electoral  reform  process.  What  does  concern 
me,  as  has  concerned  all  of  the  speakers  in  the 
House  today,  is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
the  polls  that  are  produced,  including  a 
variety  of  polls  that  are  brought  forward 
during  the  election  period  and  immediately 
preceding  elections,  is  indeed  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  some  of  the  more  exhaustive  and 
professional  polls  that  are  undertaken  have 
their  credibility  taken  away  from  them  when 
they  are  immediately  followed  up  by  random 


sampling  polls  that  have  very  little  sophistica- 
tion or  expertise  attached  to  them.  These,  in 
effect,  turn  out  to  be  deceiving  and  misleading 
because  of  the  fact  they  have  been  conducted 
in  an  unprofessional  and  slipshod  manner. 
They  cannot  really,  in  the  professional  sense, 
be  considered  at  all  as  polls  which  test  the 
true  feeling  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  major  concern,  as  I  see  it  with  regard 
to  public  opinion  polls,  is  the  fact  that  a 
thoroughly  exhaustive  professional  poll  that 
has  been  taken  has  to  involve  a  time  lag.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will 
the  other  member  of  the  House,  that  the  real 
heart  of  an  election  campaign  and  the  real 
public  interest  in  an  election  campaign  usually 
occurs  in  the  last  two-  or  three-week  period  of 
the  campaign.  That  is  the  time  when  all- 
candidates  meetings  are  held:  that  is  the  time 
when  the  candidates  are  really  brought  before 
the  public  account  for  their  party's  policy  and 
position;  that  is  the  time  when  events  develop 
so  rapidly  and  when  party  policy  statements 
are  being  made  and  pronounced. 

So  often,  the  polls  that  have  been  taken 
were  started  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  an  election  campaign,  before  the 
issues  and  the  different  party  positions  have 
really  become  clear.  The  attitudes  of  the 
leaders;  what  they  may  be  saying  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis;  how  they  come  across  or  address 
the  issues;  all  of  these  thing  are  happening 
so  quickly  in  the  closing  days  of  a  campaign 
that  a  poll  that  comes  out  suggesting  how  the 
parties  and  the  candidates  stand  has  to  be 
out  of  date  before  it  is  even  published.  In 
that  sense,   polls  are  indeed  misleading. 

I  think  in  this  respect  they  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  public.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  they  can  influence  the  public; 
because  they  can  be  outdated  and  therefore 
misrepresenting  the  current  situation  they  do 
a  disservice  to  the  public  at  large. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
news  media,  whether  it  is  through  radio, 
newspaper  or  television,  has  arrived  at  a  new 
degree  of  sophistication  in  covering  elections. 
I  have  never  seen  more  so  than  in  recent 
times  how  effectively  and  thoroughly  the 
people  in  that  industry  are  able  to  convey  to 
the  public  at  large  all  of  the  issues  and  all  of 
the  events  going  on  in  elections.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  while  they  do  their  job  well  in 
reporting  the  news  to  the  public,  I  don't  think 
their  responsibility  should  extend  to  influ- 
encing the  views  of  the  public  by  way  of 
public  opinion  polls.  It  is  here  I  feel  a  distinc- 
tion has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  Williams:  With  the  permission  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  he  has  given  me 
two  minutes  of  his  time.  If  I  might  continue, 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  I  would  ap- 
preciate concluding  my  remarks  which  would 
take  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired  and  the  member  for  Durham 
West  has  reserved  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
giving  him  two  of  that  seven,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's 
time  has  expired  and  I  have  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  other  member  wishing  to  participate.  If 
not,  agreed. 

Mr.  Williams:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  want  to  come  to  one  point  with  which  I 
take  issue  based  on  the  comments  made  by 
the  member  for  Cornwall  (Mn  Samis).  He 
suggested  he  supported  the  resolution  with 
one  exception.  He  felt  the  status  of  any  issue 
in  an  election  could  be  free  to  public  opinion 
or  poll,  whereas  the  other  matters  could  fairly 
be  excluded  by  statute. 
[4:30] 

I  suggest  that  is  an  inconsistency,  because 
obviously  any  major  issue  in  an  election  does 
involve  the  positions  being  taken  by  the 
parties,  and  so  indirectly  an  opinion  poll  on 
an  issue  has  to  have  some  bearing  on  party 
positions.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  that  loophole  or  exception  in  the  total 
ban  or  exclusion  that  I  feel  should  be 
imposed. 

For  instance,  I  suggest  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  important  referendum  coming  be- 
fore the  people  of  Quebec  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see 
what  type  of  poll  will  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Quebec  referendum,  which  will  be 
followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It 
would  serve  the  public  interest  if  publishing 
of  polls  prior  to  that  referendum  were  banned 
so  that  people  could  consider  the  matter 
without  being  influenced  in  that  fashion. 

I  do  appreciate  the  members  extending  to 
me  this  additional  time.  I  do  support  the 
resolution  and  the  principle  behind  it.  I 
would  hope  it  becomes  part  of  the  electoral 
package  of  legislation  that  would  come  for- 
ward before  this  province  enters  into  another 
election. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member 
for  Durham  West  with  four  minutes  and 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient, Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  We  will  make  an  agreement 
with  the  member  that  if  he  doesn't  block 
our  bill  we  won't  block  his. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Agreed.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  thank  sincerely  the  members  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  for  expressing  their  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  it  was  sincerely  put  for- 
ward to  try  to  bring  forward  the  feeling  of 
all  parties  openly,  so  that  if  there  was  general 
consensus  I  would  use  that  vehicle  to  impress 
upon  the  government  that  it  would  appear 
that  specific  legislation  is  in  order. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  from 
the  various  comments  that  this  is  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House,  with  one  possible  ex- 
ception. There  are  obviously  some  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  status  of  any 
issue  should  also  be  included  in  the  ban  that 
is  proposed  by  this  resolution.  I  suggest  that 
possibly  this  is  one  area  we  would  have  to 
explore  somewhat  further. 

There  was  general  indication  in  just  about 
all  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  that 
they  were  very  concerned  about  the  method- 
ology that  was  being  used  for  polls  and 
whether  it  was  accurate  and  whether  it  was 
justifiable.  In  the  very  best  of  circumstances, 
people  were  not  knowledgeable  about  what 
methods  were  used,  and  therefore  the  polls 
couldn't  even  be  challenged  as  to  their 
validity.  Last  but  not  least,  there  was  the 
concern  expressed  by  all  as  to  the  accuracy, 
in  any  event,  of  all  polls. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  want  to  thank  all 
members  for  their  support  of  the  resolution. 
A  few  of  the  words  that  I  used  in  my  remarks 
previously  bear  repeating:  "The  goal  of  every 
democratic  society  is  an  educated,  alert  and 
active  electorate.  We  should  encourage  every 
effort  to  have  voters  weigh  the  issues,  balance 
the  claims  of  the  competing  parties  and  then 
make  a  rational  decision."  We  should  not  in 
any  way  provide  a  vehicle  that  might  nega- 
tively affect  this  process. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  debate 
on  this  matter  has  expired. 

GOOD  SAMARITAN  ACT 

Mr.  Haggerty  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  58,  An  Act  to  relieve  Persons  from  Lia- 
bility in  respect  of  voluntary  Emergency 
Medical  and  First  Aid  Services. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  relieve  persons  from  liability  in  respect  of 
voluntary  emergency  first  aid  assistance  and 
medical  services  granted  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  an  accident  or  other  sudden  emergency. 
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To  read  from  the  bill:  "In  this  Act, 

"(a)  physician'  means  a  medical  prac- 
titioner licensed  under  part  III  of  the  Health 
Disciplines  Act,  1974; 

"(b)  'registered  nurse'  means  a  person  who 
is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  as  a  registered 
nurse  issued  under  part  IV  of  the  Health 
Disciplines  Act,  1974. 

"2.  Where,  in  respect  of  a  person  who  is 
ill,  injured  or  unconscious  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  or  other  emergency, 

"(a)  a  physician  or  registered  nurse  volun- 
tarily and  without  expectation  of  compensa- 
tion or  reward  renders  emergency  medical 
services  or  first  aid  assistance  and  the  services 
or  assistance  are  not  rendered  at  a  hospital 
or  other  place  having  adequate  medical  facili- 
ties and  equipment;  or 

"(b)  a  person  other  than  a  person  men- 
tioned in  clause  (a)  voluntarily  renders 
emergency  first  aid  assistance  and  the  assist- 
ance is  rendered  at  the  immediate  scene  of 
the  accident  or  emergency, 
"the  phvsician,  registered  nurse  or  other  per- 
son shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  for  in- 
juries to  or  the  death  of  such  a  person  al- 
leged to  have  been  caused  by  an  act  or 
omission  on  his  or  her  part  in  rendering  the 
medical  services  or  first  aid  assistance,  unless 
it  is  established  that  the  injuries  or  death 
were  caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
phvsician,  registered  nurse  or  other  person. 
"3.  Nothing  in  section  2  shall  be  construed 
to  relieve  a  physician  from  liability  for  dam- 
ages for  injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any 
person  caused  by  an  act  or  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  in  respect  of  medical 
services  rendered  by  him  in  the  normal  and 
ordinary  cause  of  his  practice  and  not  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  section  2. 

"4.  This  Act  comes  into  force  on  the  day 
it  receives  royal  assent. 

"5.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  is  the  Good 
Samaritan  Act,  1978."  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bible  is  recognized  as 
the  greatest  source  of  knowledge.  A  book  of 
character,  so  true  to  human  life  are  its 
teachings  but  almost  every  passage  illustrates 
the  many  facets  of  human  character.  Re- 
ference can  be  found  in  the  Good  Book, 
St.  Luke  chapter  10,  verses  30-37,  to  one 
of  the  Bible's  oldest  parables.  A  man  fell 
among  thieves  on  the  road  to  Jericho  and 
was  robbed  and  beaten  almost  to  death.  It 
was  a  well-travelled  road.  There  were  many 
travellers,  including  some  important  persons. 
As  the  story  is  told,  a  priest  came  along 
who  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  gathering 
at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem;  seeing  the  in- 
jured man  lying  in  the  road,  he  refused  to 
provide  first  aid  treatment  or  to  bandage  his 


wounds.  He  simply  did  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved. Likewise,  a  Levite  and  others  passed 
by,  just  looked  and  continued  on  their  way- 
people  who  could  not  spare  a  moment  of 
their  time. 

How  often  have  we  heard  these  same 
remarks  in  present-day  life:  "I  have  not  the 
time,  nor  do  I  want  to  become  involved"? 
Needless  to  say,  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
jured persons,  victims  of  highway  accidents, 
who  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  left 
to  suffer;  in  some  cases,  death  may  occur. 

It  was  so  until  a  Good  Samaritan  came 
upon  the  injured  traveller,  stopped  and 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  took  the  wounded 
man  in  his  arms,  bound  up  his  bleeding 
wounds  and  removed  the  injured  traveller 
to  an  inn,  where  care  was  provided. 

I  was  interested  to  read,  on  the  front  page 
of  Saturday's  Toronto  Star,  a  story  headed 
"Man  Trapped;  Star  Reporter  to  the  Res- 
cue." The  story  reads: 

"A  young  woman  stood  by  the  side  of 
Woodbine  Avenue  yesterday  afternoon,  fran- 
tically waving  her  arms  and  crying  for  help 
as  her  30-year-old  husband  lay  trapped  in 
a  car  that  had  flipped  upside  down  in  a 
water-filled  ditch. 

"The  six  or  eight  cars  in  front  of  me  [the 
reporter]  didn't  stop.  I  dad.  As  I  tried  to  com- 
fort her  against  my  shoulder,  we  both  waved 
for  help.  Nobody  stopped. 

"Finally,  I  dashed  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  in  the  northbound  lane,  raised  both 
arms  in  the  air  and  forced  traffic  to  a  halt." 

You  might  say  that  the  reporter  risked  his 
life  in  in  this  particular  instance.  He  went  on 
to  say: 

"The  first  to  stop  after  I  stood  out  in  the 
road  was  a  Bell  Canada  driver,  who  joined 
me  and  ...  a  Newmarket  truck  driver  who 
pulled  up  behind  me." 

Finally,  he  says: 

"An  18-wheel  transport  truck  pulled  up 
and  I  ran  for  it. 

"  'Got  CB?'  I  asked. 

"  'Yeah. 

'  'It's  bad,  man,"  I  said.  'Police  and  am- 
bulance, quick.' " 

That  is  one  of  the  good  things  about 
CBers;  there  are  a  number  of  them  on  the 
road  today,  and  they  can  provide  emergency 
calls  or  calls  for  special  assistance  at  any 
time. 

Later,  Constable  Alex  Lowe,  33,  of  York 
Regional  Police,  arrived  and  apparently  re- 
moved the  man  from  the  car  and  applied 
artificial  respiration. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ambulance 
arrived,   more   oxygen  was  provided  and  he 
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was  taken  to  hospital  for  further  medical 
treatment. 

I  might  say  in  this  particular  case  if  any 
of  these  Good  Samaritans  hadn't  stopped  and 
provided  assistance  we  perhaps  could  have 
had  a  tass  of  life.  Much  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  persons  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  who  provided  the  first  medical  treat- 
ment and  no  doubt  saved  the  man's  life. 

I  give  praise  and  thank  God  there  are 
citizens  of  this  province  who  are  dedicated, 
who  believe  in  following  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan's example,  and  who  want  to  help  the 
injured  regardless  of  any  emergency  in  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  act.  The  St.  John 
Ambulance  volunteers  are  just  one  example 
of  our  Good  Samaritans  assisting  in  first  aid 
emergencies.  It  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  year  1099,  initially  formed  to  care  for 
injured  Crusaders  on  their  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Not  only  do  the  St.  John  volunteers 
perform  emergency  treatment,  but  they  are 
responsible  for  the  training  of  many  persons 
through  a  25-  to  30-hour  course.  Those  taking 
the  course  receive  a  certificate  in  first  aid 
emergency  treatment  when  it  is  completed. 

There  are  other  groups  which  have  success- 
fully obtained  credits  in  first  aid  treatment 
and  rescue  courses  in  many  industries.  Saving 
a  life  or  treating  an  injured  person  is  a 
serious  matter  in  itself  and  should  be  handled 
with  extreme  care. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  or  two  or- 
ganizations in  the  province,  and  I  believe  we 
are  fortunate  that  they  include  men  of  great 
character.  They  are  our  police  officers  who 
are  called  upon  to  display  courage  in  many 
emergencies  and  proudly  wear  the  St.  John 
insignia  on  their  uniforms.  Members  of  our 
fire  departments,  either  full  time  or  voluntary 
fire  fighters,  must  be  alert  and  ready  at  all 
times  for  an  emergency  call.  It  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
fires  or  smoke,  it  can  be  plant  emergencies, 
car  accidents,  heart  attacks— you  name  it,  they 
also  take  care  of  them. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  car  accidents 
in  the  province— and  I  take  this  from  the 
1976  MTC  motor  vehicle  accident  facts  sheet 
—in  1976  there  were  211,865  reported  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  Personal  injury  accidents  in 
that  year  totalled  58,028  and  persons  killed 
totalled  1,511.  So  members  can  see  the  num- 
ber of  emergency  calls  that  are  required  on 
our  highways  alone.  Those  are  just  highway 
cases. 

I  have  emphasized  certain  groups  that  are 
involved  in  emergency  first  aid.  Of  course, 
there  are  more  important  groups  or  indi- 
viduals.   For    instance,    there    are    medical 


doctors,  registered  nurses  and  many  more 
related  to  the  medical  profession  who  are 
available  for  all  emergency  calls  in  hospitals 
or  doctors'  offices.  But  in  many  instances 
these  people  are  not  readily  available  for 
emergency  care  at  the  scene  of  an  accident, 
be  it  a  car,  industrial  accident  or  so  forth. 

Perhaps  there  is  another  reason  that  many 
medical  doctors  are  not  providing  medical 
treatment  at  the  scene  of  an  accident,  the 
possibility  of  civil  action.  The  question  arises: 
should  a  person  such  as  an  MD,  nurse  or 
persons  who  are  trained  in  emergency  first  aid 
be  a  Good  Samaritan  and  subject  themselves 
to  the  possibility  of  a  court  case?  Almost 
every  country  in  Europe— France,  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Russia,  Germany,  Norway— has  some 
form  of  Good  Samaritan  legislation.  Most  are 
structured  so  that  if  a  physician  renders 
voluntary  assistance  in  an  emergency  situation 
total  immunity  from  civil  liability  is  assured. 

In  1959,  California  passed  the  first  Ameri- 
can Good  Samaritan  statute  which  reads  as 
follows:  "No  person  licensed  under  this 
chapter  who  is  in  good  health  and  renders 
emergency  care  at  the  scene  of  an  emer- 
gency shall  be  liable  for  any  civil  damage  as 
a  result  of  acts  or  omissions  by  such  persons 
in  rendering  emergency  care."  Other  states 
have  followed  suit. 

Perhaps  the  bill  that  I  have  before  you 
follows  much  on  the  principles  of  Alberta's 
and  New  York  State's  Good  Samaritan  Act. 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  only  one 
province  in  Canada  that  has  similar  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is  Alberta.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  Ontario,  a  province  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens,  a  province  which 
has  the  greatest  number  of  highway  accidents, 
boating  accidents,  fire  accidents,  and  indus- 
trial accidents,  refuses  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  its  citizens.  In  my  mind, 
as  well  as  others,  much  suffering  and  pain 
can  be  reduced  by  first  aid  emergency  treat- 
ment by  a  knowledgeable  person  which  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  fear  of  civil  action 
was  eliminated.  Many  more  citizens  would 
then  be  willing  to  become  involved. 
[4:45] 

Ambulances  and  emergency  personnel  and 
others  with  the  balance  between  life  and 
death  placed  constantly  in  their  hands  should 
be  prepared  beyond  a  basic  first  aid  course 
to  administer  first  aid  emergency  treatment. 
As  I  am  a  part-time  resident  of  Toronto,  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Toronto  Fire 
Department  for  its  exceptional  record  in 
emergency  treatment.  The  Port  Colborne  Fire 
Department,  under  Chief  Frank  Dimond  and 
Deputy    Chief    William    Haggerty,    has    just 
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recently  enrolled  15  firefighters  in  a  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  course  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital. 

In  Germany  the  statute  is  directed  par- 
ticularly to  physicians  who  do  not  render  aid 
in  emergencies  and  is  a  tough  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  comes  from  the  Criminal  Code  of 
1953.  I  am  quoting:  "Anybody  who  does  not 
render  aid  in  an  accident,  or  common  danger 
or  in  an  emergency  situation,  although  aid  is 
needed  and  under  the  circumstances  can  be 
expected  of  him,  especially  if  he  would  not 
subject  himself  thereby  to  any  considerable 
danger  and  if  he  would  not  thereby  violate 
other  important  duties,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  a 
fine."  Bill  58  is  not  as  harsh  a  step  as  that 
taken  by  legislation  in  Germany,  but  the 
statute  relates  to  their  Criminal  Code  and 
surely  indicates  a  need  for  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan Act  here  in  Ontario. 

I  have  confidence  in  our  medical  profession 
that  such  harsh  measures  are  not  required  in 
Ontario  and  that  Bill  58  is  a  reasonable 
humanitarian  statute  that  will  be  supported 
by  all  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
citizens  of  this  province. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  government  of 
the  day  must  provide  measures  to  ensure  that 
any  person  providing  emergency  first  aid  treat- 
ment has  that  cloud  of  doubt  removed,  that 
the  concern  of  health  and  welfare  for  his 
fellow  man  does  not  leave  him  a  sitting  duck 
for  a  possible  liability  action  or  tort  action. 

People  today  have  far  greater  access  to  the 
legal  profession  in  the  courts  than  ever  before 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  moved 
the  bill  in  second  reading  today.  Hopefully, 
all  members  will  support  this  humanitarian 
piece  of  legislation.  It's  interesting  to  note  the 
bill  does  not  cost  the  government  or  anybody 
one  cent.  I  hope  all  members  who  speak  on 
the  bill  today  will  support  it  and  that  it  in 
fact  becomes  processed  as  legislation.  I  want 
to  thank  the  members  for  their  indulgence 
todav  in  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member  wish 
to  reserve  time  at  the  end  of  the  debate?  We 
have  six  more  minutes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Depending  on  the  interest 
shown. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
speak  to  this  bill,  let  me  say  that  it's  almost 
impossible  for  any  of  us  in  this  House  to  vote 
against  a  bill  whose  short  title  is  the  Good 
Samaritan  Act,  particularly  with  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  involved  on  the   government 


side.  That  certainly  is  voting  against  mother- 
hood and  all  the  other  consequent  emotions 
which  flow  in  this  whole  area  from  bills  which 
touch  on  areas  of  that  sort.  As  far  as  the  bill 
goes,  the  principle  involved  here  is  one  which 
we  should  thoroughly  establish  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  If  a  physician,  a  nurse  or  some 
other  person,  in  all  good  faith,  renders  medi- 
cal assistance  to  someone  in  need  of  such  as 
a  result  of  an  accident  or  other  emergency, 
those  persons,  in  their  good  faith,  should  not 
be  held  liable  for  the  injuries  that  do  ensue 
because  of  their  Good  Samaritan-type  in- 
volvement. In  most  cases,  the  health  and  sus- 
tenance provided  by  a  Good  Samaritan 
passing  by  will  not  result  in  further  injury  to 
that  person.  But  I  do  know  as  fact  that  one 
of  the  things  taught  to  first-year  medical  stu- 
dents and  thumped  home,  although  I  am  not 
so  sure  McMaster  does  it  as  a  new  institution, 
but  certainly  U  of  T  did  it  back  in  the  1950s, 
was  that  they  were  not  doctors  yet,  and  even 
when  they  became  doctors  they  should  not 
render  on-the-spot  medical  assistance,  or 
should  do  so  with  great  caution.  This  was  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  prose- 
cuted, but  rather  in  any  accident  there  is  a 
danger  in  moving  the  person  lest  there  be  a 
bone,  albeit  small,  broken  in  that  person's 
neck  which  if  it  were  moved,  even  to  place  a 
pillow  under  the  person's  head,  could  result 
in  a  further  injury  which  would  terminate  the 
life  of  the  patient  or  cause  a  permanent 
injury  by  affecting  his  spinal  cord  and  am- 
bulatory situation   for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This  was  drummed  in.  I  actually  witnessed 
such  a  situation  on  Hoskin  Avenue  some  15 
years  ago.  A  person  had  been  struck  at  the 
crosswalk  between  Wycliffe  College  and 
Trinity  College,  and  medical  students  from 
both  nearby  residences  turned  out.  Calls  had 
been  made  for  professional  help  and  they  were 
the  first  ones  on  the  scene.  They  treated  the 
pedestrian,  who  wasn't,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
badlv  hurt.  They  treated  the  situation  very 
carefully,  and  only  after  great  consultation 
and  much  feeling  of  the  injured  person's  neck 
area  did  they  finally  put  a  pillow  under  his 
head.  This  was  as  a  result  of  their  already 
trained  concern  over  the  moving  of  a  person 
injured  in  an  accident,  because  of  the  danger 
of  possible  neck  injuries  which  could  result  in 
much  more  severe  injuries  if  the  accident 
victim  were  even  slightly  moved. 

I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  but  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  bill  I  know  that  medically  trained  people 
are  warned  very  carefully  about  the  dangers 
of  moving  an  accident  victim.  It  would  be 
equally  dangerous  for  the  victim,  were  he  to 
be  moved  by  medically  trained  people  or  by 
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the  concerned  passersby,  if  such  precautions 
were  not  taken.  From  all  the  best  medical 
evidence  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  clearly 
one  doesn't  move  an  accident  victim  at  all,  if 
possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  victim 
to  make  him  more  comfortable,  it  can  be 
done;  but  certainly  one  doesn't  pick  him  up 
and  put  him  down  some  place  else.  One  must 
be  cautious  in  moving  the  accident  victim 
because  of  possible  further  medical  damage. 

If  it  were  quite  clear  that  the  injury  did 
not  involve  the  head,  neck  or  shoulders,  I 
think  a  medical  person  could  move  the  vic- 
tim with  more  certainty  in  making  that 
person  more  comfortable,  but  if  there  is  any 
suggestion  of  such  an  upper  body  injury 
there  is  real  danger  in  moving  or  treating  the 
victim. 

The  other  thing  that  disturbs  me  a  bit 
about  the  Act  is  not  what's  there— and  I  say 
this  particularly  to  the  member  for  Erie  (Mr. 
Haggerty),  but  I  wonder  whether,  when  his 
next  draft  of  this  comes  in,  would  he  not  go 
into  another  entire  area?  I  know  it  would 
destroy  his  point  about  not  having  in  the  bill 
something  which  may  cost  the  government 
some  money  in  the  long  run.  When  I  listened 
to  the  member  for  Erie,  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  examples  he  used  in- 
volved assistance  to  a  person  who  was  in- 
volved in  a  given  situation  in  which  that 
person  required  some  help  for  an  illness  or 
an  injury.  I  am  referring  to  the  whole  area 
which  I  think  is  of  equal  concern  in  terms 
of  our  Good  Samaritan  attitude,  one  to  an- 
other that  whole  area  where  an  act  of 
violence  is  being  committed.  I  recall  various 
stories  from  the  past  of  someone  being  in- 
volved directly  in  stabbing,  someone  being 
held  up  and  being  robbed  and  someone  in 
the  process  of  being  raped,  in  which  passers- 
by  did  not  respond  and  did  not  intervene. 

Their  fear  is  not  of  being  sued  because  of 
their  intervention  because  of  further  dam- 
ages, but  their  fear  of  being  injured  them- 
selves, if  they  intervened  on  behalf  of  that 
person  who  is  being  mugged,  raped,  robbed 
or  just  murdered  for  whatever  reason,  which 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  in- 
cidents which  I  can  recall.  Particularly,  I 
recall  one  case  about  15  or  17  years  ago 
when  I  lived  for  a  short  period  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  when,  for  no  apparent  reason,  a 
young  lady  returning  home  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  evening  was  stabbed  over  a  period  of 
half  an  hour  outside  her  apartment  building. 

Many  of  the  residents  in  the  apartment 
building  heard  it.  It  was  some  time  before 
one  of  them  even  got  sufficiently  involved  to 
phone  the  police.  If  any  of  them  had  gone 
down,  they  would  have  found  a  single  assail- 


ant, armed  with  a  knife  only.  By  the  time  it 
was  all  over  and  the  police  arrived,  the 
assailant  had  fled,  but  he'd  had  sufficient  time 
to  inflict  17  wounds,  one  of  them  being  fatal. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  which  one  was  the  fatal 
one. 

Intervention  by  one  or  more  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  same  apartment  building  in 
which  she  lived  may  well  have  prevented 
the  young  woman's  dying.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  motive  at  all  for  the  assault.  There 
was  no  attempted  rape.  There  was  no  con- 
nection established  between  the  woman  and 
her  assailant  who,  subsequently  some  two 
years  later  while  on  another  charge,  con- 
fessed to  being  the  assailant  in  this  case. 

I  wonder  if  one  would  add  a  section  to 
this  bill  or  a  subsequent  bill  that  clearly 
established  that  when  a  person  intervenes  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  requiring  help  be- 
cause of  an  act  of  violence  being  perpetrated 
against  him,  that  the  original  Good  Samaritan, 
if  he  or  she  becomes  injured  in  the  course 
of  going  to  that  assistance,  would  be  auto- 
matically eligible  for  compensation  without 
doubt  or  question  from  the  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Board.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  bill, 
although  it  might  involve  the  Criminal  In- 
juries Compensation  Board  having  to  pay 
out  more  funds  than  what  they  would 
ordinarily  receive. 

Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  member  for  Erie  for 
bringing  this  problem  and  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation before  this  Legislature.  I'm  certain 
we  all  share  his  concern  and  his  desire  that 
if  such  legislation  is  indeed  necessary  in  order 
to  encourage  more  people  to  be  Good 
Samaritans,  then  we  should  approve  this  bill. 

Clearly,  the  prospect  of  the  doctor,  nurse 
or  other  person  with  first  aid  experience 
hesitating  to  stop  at  the  scene  of  an  accident 
because  of  the  fear  of  being  sued  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  and,  if  it  is  indeed  a  problem, 
then  we  should  given  serious  consideration  to 
remedying  the  situation. 

I  would  concur  with  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  that  those  rendering 
assistance  must  be  well  trained,  less  they  do 
more  harm  than  good.  As  a  physician  I,  per- 
sonally, have  on  several  occasions  stopped  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  but  almost  inevit- 
ably have  found  that  the  situation  was 
being  well  handled  by  the  police,  the  fire 
department  or  by  ambulance  attendants,  to 
whom  the  member  for  Erie  has  paid  proper 
tribute. 

In  December,  1975,  I  recall  rushing  to 
the  scene  of  the  bus-GO  Train  disaster  in 
Scarborough.  On  arrival,  I  found  that  once 
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again  the  police,  the  fire  department,  a  nurse 
who  had  been  in  the  area  and  the  am- 
bulance attendants  had  the  situation  well  in 
hand.  I,  accordingly,  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  I  was  better  able  to  deal  with 
survivors  from  that  disaster. 

I  do  however  appreciate,  as  does  the  mem- 
ber for  Erie,  that  there  may  well  be  other 
occasions  when  the  presence  of  a  willing 
Samaritan  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  death.  The  thought  that  he  or 
she  might  pass  by  on  the  other  side  because 
of  the  fear  of  a  lawsuit  is  something  that's 
abhorrent  to  all  of  us. 
[5:00] 

Having  said  these  things,  we  must,  how- 
ever, ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  really 
a  problem— at  least  in  this  country.  Is  it 
true  that  North  American  physicians,  for 
example,  are  reluctant  to  stop  at  accidents 
because  of  the  fear  of  a  lawsuit?  My  own 
personal  experience  and  comment  that  I  have 
received  from  colleagues  would  indicate  that 
there  is  no  such  omnipresent  concern  in 
Canada.  A  survey  of  Canadian  doctors  car- 
ried out  in  Ontario  during  the  summer  of 
1971  indicated  that  over  90  per  cent  would 
stop  to  help  if  they  saw  someone  injured 
along  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
polls  carried  out  among  United  States  physi- 
cians have  found  that  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  those  who  answered  indicated  they 
would  not  stop,  and  cited  as  the  principal 
reason  their  fear  of  a  malpractice  action. 

Clearly,  this  fear  which  seems  to  pervade 
the  minds  of  so  many  American  physicians 
has  led  to  the  passing  of  various  types  of 
Good  Samaritan  acts  in  over  two-thirds  of  the 
states  in  the  USA.  As  a  side  effect,  three 
provinces  in  Canada  have  passed  similar 
legislation. 

Why  there  should  be  this  marked  differ- 
ence in  attitude  towards  stopping  at  roadside 
accidents  is  a  subject  for  another  discussion 
on  another  day.  But  basically  it  is  clear  that 
Canadian  physicians  in  general  do  not  have 
the  same  overwhelming  fear  of  malpractice 
suits  as  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States  do.  Having  made  that  brief  com- 
parison one  still  must  admit  there  remains 
the  concern  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
suffering— even  a  number  of  deaths— may  oc- 
cur each  year  which  might  not  occur  at  all 
if  more  physicians  and  indeed  more  people 
were  prepared  to  render  aid  at  the  roadside 
or  other  accident  situation. 

Before  deciding  whether  or  not  this  Legis- 
lature should  intervene,  we  should  under- 
stand what  the  situation  is  at  common  law. 
We  should  also  remember  the  famous  words 
of  the  former  Mr.   Justice  Riddell  when  he 


said  that  the  common  law  usually  makes 
sense  until  Parliament  intervenes.  It's  clear 
at  common  law— and  this  is  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jessup  in  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal— that  there  is  no  duty  to  take 
positive  action  in  aid  of  another,  no  matter 
how  helpless  or  how  perilous  his  position  is. 
While  there  is  no  duty  to  take  action  in 
aid  of  another,  there  is  a  legal  duty  imposed 
once  a  person  does  start  to  aid  another.  It 
is  an  old  distinction  made  between  non- 
feasance, where  there  is  no  penalty  for 
passing  by,  and  misfeasance,  where  there 
may  be  a  penalty  if  you  don't  pass  by  or 
do  so  negligently. 

As  an  extension  of  this  common  law  prin- 
ciple, there  is  generally  no  liability  attached 
to  such  aid  so  long  as  the  Good  Samaritan 
does  not  place  the  injured  person  in  worse 
condition  than  the  condition  prior  to  ren- 
dering assistance. 

Many  legal  commentators  feel  that  com- 
mon law  emergency  doctrines  adequately 
safeguard  the  Good  Samaritan  already.  The 
skill  required  is  that  of  a  reasonable  man, 
and  a  physician,  for  example  in  an  emer- 
gency situation,  is  not  held  to  the  same  level 
of  judgement  and  performance  as  he  would 
be  in  a  hospital  situation;  but  it  is  this  un- 
happy anomaly  of  the  common  law  that  you 
may  be  damned  if  you  do  but  you  can't  be 
damned  if  you  don't  that  somehow  has  found 
its  way  into  the  consciousness  of  the  mal- 
practice-oriented medical  profession  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   That's  what  Riddell  likes. 

Mr.  Elgie:  That's  what  he  liked,  was  it? 
Yes,  that's  not  bad  actually,  Patrick. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Elgie:  Basically  where  Legislatures 
have  intervened  in  this  situation  there  have 
been  one  of  two  approaches— the  so-called 
American  solution,  with  its  negative  or  Good 
Samaritan  Act;  or  the  European  solution  with 
its  positive  legislation  compelling  individuals 
to  stop  and  render  first  aid.  Of  the  numerous 
states  in  the  United  States  that  have  such 
Acts,  there  is  a  great  variation  both  with 
regard  to  the  individuals  who  are  protected 
and  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  misconduct 
that  will  be  allowed.  Some  states  grant 
absolute  immunity  while  others  will  not 
excuse  gross  negligence  or  wilful  or  wanton 
misconduct.  These  very  words— "gross,"  "wil- 
ful" and  "wanton"— have,  as  most  lawyers 
will  agree,  kept  generations  of  lawyers  occu- 
pied when  similar  terminology  has  appeared 
in  other  statutes. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  survey  of  American 
physicians  carried  out  in  1961,  before  there 
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were  many  Good  Samaritan  Acts,  indicated  as 
I  said  that  52  per  cent  of  physicians  were 
prepared  to  stop.  Two  years  later,  after 
many  such  Acts  were  in  place,  50  per  cent 
still  were  prepared  to  stop.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  passing  of  these  Acts,  at  least  in 
America,  has  not  led  to  a  change  in  the 
willingness  of  individuals  to  stop  and  render 
assistance. 

The  European  solution,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  to  introduce  positive  legislation 
which  has  required  all  persons  to  aid  those 
they  find  in  distress;  in  others  words,  to  make 
it  an  offence  to  fail  to  be  a  Good  Samaritan. 
It  is  felt  by  many  that,  in  addition  to  rein- 
forcing community  attitudes  in  favour  of 
assisting  those  in  distress,  this  sort  of  posi- 
tive legislation  has  indeed  been  applied  in 
many  cases  and  has  served  to  enhance  citizen 
awareness  about  the  need  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  people  in  distress.  Certainly 
this  approach  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  In 
Ontario,  section  140  of  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act  requires  that  every  person  in  charge  of  a 
vehicle  or  car  that  is  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  an  accident  shall  remain  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  shall  render  all 
possible  assistance. 

The  questions  posed  by  all  these  considera- 
tions, of  course,  are  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  need  for  any  legislation,  and  if  so  which 
approach  should  we  take.  Canadian  experi- 
ence does  not  substantiate  the  existence  of  a 
problem  with  regard  to  stopping  and  render- 
ing assistance.  Over  90  per  cent  of  Ontario 
physicians  indicated  a  willingness  to  stop.  To 
my  knowledge,  having  phoned  several  people 
who  should  know,  there  has  never  been  a 
malpractice  action  initiated  in  this  country 
as  a  result  of  such  behaviour.  In  spite  of  the 
great  fear  of  American  physicians  that  any 
action  may  result  in  a  malpractice  suit,  a 
1968  study  carried  out  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  indicated  that  only  10  physi- 
cians out  of  40,000  had  ever  had  any  kind  of 
difficulty  from  these  acts;  and  of  these  10, 
only  two  cases  had  resulted  in  payments  of 
any  kind.  In  each  case  they  were  $500  for 
nuisance  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  1965  study  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  positive  European 
legislation  was  interesting  in  that  it  showed 
that  86  per  cent  of  German  physicians 
realized  they  had  an  obligation  to  stop. 
Similar  studies  in  the  United  States  indicated 
that  81  per  cent  of  Americans  realized  that 
they  didn't  have  to  stop.  I  would  ask  you  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  me  that  if 
this  Legislature  is  going  to  give  consideration 
to  some  type  of  Good  Samaritan  Act,  it  should 


be  looking  at  the  positive,  or  European  type, 
of  legislation.  Frankly,  however,  I  tend  to 
share  Mr.  Justice  Riddell's  concern  that  the 
common  law  usually  makes  sense  until  we 
intervene. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  off  it,  not  after  all  that. 
Come  on,  the  law's  an  ass  and  you  know  it. 

iMr.  Elgie:  I  was  setting  you  up,  Patrick. 

I  also  have  grave  doubts  that  it  is  possible 
to  legislate  conscience,  honour  and  concern. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  forget  obligation. 

Mr.  Elgie:  The  moral  values  we  may  desire 
cannot  be  legislated.  We  may,  however, 
decide  to  legislate  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  only  if  there  is  a  need  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  from 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a  former 
member  of  this  Legislature,  Mr.  Elmer 
Sopha,— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Elgie:  May  I  just  finish  my  concluding 
remarks?  Mr.  Elmer  Sopha,  discussing  a 
different  problem,  did,  however,  say  that  "we 
must  beware  that  human  feelings  of  people 
are  being  destroyed  by  the  humanitarianism 
of  government." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Sometimes  I  think  you  are 
an  ultra  Tory. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Bill  58,  An  Act  to  relieve  Persons 
from  Liability  in  respect  of  voluntary  Emer- 
gency Medical  and  First  Aid  Services,  and 
commend  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Erie, 
for  having  persevered  year  after  year  in 
introducing  this  legislation,  hoping  that  we 
may  eventually  get  some  action  from  the 
government. 

The  previous  speaker,  being  a  medical 
doctor,  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  also  mentioned  that  maybe  there 
isn't  the  need  for  it;  when  we  demonstrate 
the  need,  then  legislation  will  be  introduced. 
In  my  estimation,  there  is  need.  People  have 
a  tendency  to  hesitate  to  get  involved,  whether 
it  happens  to  be  in  the  case  of  an  emergency 
or  even  in  various  social  activities.  You  can 
see  by  the  number  of  members  in  the  Legis- 
lature today  an  indication  that  there  are  some 
who  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  simply 
listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  here.  Maybe 
they  have  other  more  important  things  to  do, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  to  forgive  them  for 
that. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  got  tired  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Oh  well,  they  will  be 
involved  later  on  in  the  afternoon  I  assume. 

There  is  always  the  fear  of  lawsuits  and 
malpractice  action,  but  I  don't  think  that  fear 
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exists  in  Canada  to  the  extent  it  does  in  the 
United  States.  When  one  looks  at  the  various 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  world  one 
wonders  why  we  here  in  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ontario,  don't  copy  some  of  the 
things  they  have  in  legislation.  Surely  if  legis- 
lation wasn't  needed  in  those  other  jurisdic- 
tions it  would  not  have  been  introduced.  For 
example,  France  had  it  back  in  1941  under 
which,  "any  person  who  by  his  immediate 
action  and  without  danger  to  himself  or  others 
could  have  prevented  either  a  felonious  as- 
sault or  a  misdemeanour  involving  bodily 
harm  wilfully  abstains  to  do  so  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment  of  from  three  months 
to  five  years,  and  with  a  fine  from  360  francs 
to  15,000  francs." 

That  is  only  one  of  the  penalties.  France 
has  such  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  USSR 
enacted  legislation  in  1960  which  requires  an 
individual  to  assist  his  fellow  man  when  that 
need  arises.  Belgium  in  1961  introduced  article 
422  in  the  Criminal  Code.  Others  introducing 
legislation  include  Albania  in  1952,  Bulgaria 
in  1951,  Czechoslovakia  in  1961,  and  Den- 
mark in  1930.  You  can  see  the  Danes  were 
well  in  advance  of  any  of  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Finland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Italy,  and  Norway  also  have  legislation. 
Poland  gives  a  penalty  of  three  to  five  years 
imprisonment  as  a  result  of  failure  to  render 
assistance  to  one  in  need.  Spain,  Turkey, 
Ukraine  and  Yugoslavia  have  legislation.  Prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  European  countries, 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  have  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  Act  that  my  colleague 
from  Erie  has  introduced,  I  think  it  is  for 
approximately  the  seventh  or  eighth  time. 

I  also  realize  there  is  danger  in  precipitous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is 
not  skilled  when  it  comes  to  rendering  some 
type  of  first  aid.  I  have  had  a  substantial 
amount  of  experience  in  the  first  aid  field  as 
I  was  an  instructor  for  the  St.  John's  Am- 
bulance Association  for  years  and  years. 

I  have  promoted  the  teaching  of  first  aid  on 
a  secondary  level  because  I  know  the  value 
of  the  ability  to  render  first  aid  when  it  is 
needed.  The  individual  who  goes  through  that 
type  of  program  or  course,  I  would  assume, 
would  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  times 
during  which  the  first  aider  has  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  because  with  neck  injuries 
and  back  injuries  there  could  be  paralysis  to 
the  balance  of  the  body. 

I  had  an  unusual  experience  over  the  week- 
end, Mr.  Speaker.  I  attended  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  a  couple,  and  on  my  way  out  of 
the  club  I  came  across  a  man  propped  up 
against  the  bumper  of  an  automobile  with  his 


face  all  covered  with  blood.  He  had  a  cut 
across  the  forehead,  one  across  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  and  one  on  the  cheek.  Everyone 
was  looking  at  him,  and  no  one  wanted  to 
assist  in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  I  knew  that 
quite  often  the  picture  is  probably  more 
dramatic  and  scares  you  a  little  more  than 
the  actual  injury  the  individual  suffers.  As  a 
result,  I  simply  got  to  my  car  and  immedi- 
ately took  the  individual  to  a  hospital.  I  knew 
all  he  needed,  or  I  thought  all  he  needed,  was 
a  medical  doctor  to  clean  him  up,  and  pos- 
sibly several  stitches  to  take  care  of  the  cut 
on  the  forehead. 
[5:15] 

But  it  surprised  me  that  no  one  going  into 
that  club  was  willing  to  stop  and  give  some 
type  of  assistance.  Now  I  know  they  were 
probably  all  well  dressed,  much  better 
dressed  than  I  was  and  as  a  result  didn't 
want  to  get  any  blood  on  their  clothing. 
However,  there  was  no  danger  of  that, 
really.  The  man,  after  being  brought  to  the 
hospital,  was  released  after  the  emergency 
first  aid  was  applied  to  him. 

I  also  had  another  kind  of  peculiar  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Speaker,  where  the  individual 
happened  to  fall  down  a  ventilator  chute 
in  a  school,  from  the  fourth  floor  to  the 
basement.  He  was  playing  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  didn't  realize  the  ventilator  cover 
folded  in.  He  walked  on  the  cover  and  down 
he  went.  It  was  lucky  he  suffered  no  serious 
injuries,  but  who  knows  whether  the  injury 
is  serious  or  not  when  the  individual  is  un- 
conscious. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  individual  there 
was  a  stretcher  available,  there  were  first  aid 
bandages  available  and  we  were  able  to  tie 
him  right  down  on  the  stretcher  to  im- 
mobilize him  until  an  ambulance  came  and 
removed  him  to  the  hospital.  The  individual 
recovered  with  only  a  broken  leg  just  above 
the  knee,  and  as  a  result  today  is  a  man 
who  has  full  use  of  all  his  facilities.  If  he 
had  not  been  given  first  aid  immediately, 
there  could  have  been  some  real  problems 
later  on  in  life. 

One  of  the  things  we  want  to  remember 
in  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  contribution  being  made  by 
many  voluntary  ambulance  services  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario.  I  can  single 
out  one  with  which  I  am  familiar  and  that 
is  the  one  in  the  riding  of  the  member  for 
Essex  South,  (Mr.  Mancini),  the  Amherstburg 
volunteer  service.  They  do  yeomen  duty  as 
far  as  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals who  need  their  services  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
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Time  does  not  permit  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  the  need  for  a 
strong  educational  program.  In  fact,  the  one 
I  would  suggest  is  the  one  that  I  asked  the 
Minister  of  Health  about,  a  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation  program.  The  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States  has  promoted  this 
program,  hoping  that  others  would  pick  it 
up,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  catching 
on  like  wildfire.  Cardio-pulmonary  resusci- 
tation helps  restore  a  victim's  breathing  and 
circulation  in  the  crucial  first  minutes  after 
a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  hope  other  members 
in  the  House  join  with  the  member  for  Erie 
in  supporting  the  bill  so  that  Ontario  will 
be  one  of  the  provinces  that  has  a  Good 
Samaritan  law.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Brethren  and  sistren,  I  want 
to  give  a  sermon.  And  in  order  to  do  so, 
one  needs  a  text.  The  text  is:  And  behold  a 
lawyer— why  is  it  always  a  lawyer?— stood  up 
and  put  him  to  the  test  saying,  "Teacher 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  And 
he  said  to  him,  "What  is  there  in  the  law? 
What  do  you  read?"  But  he  desired  to  jus- 
tify himself.  "And  who  is  my  neighbour?" 
And  Jesus  replied,  "A  man  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  fell  among  robbers  who 
stripped  him  and  beat  him  and  departed 
leaving  him  half  dead.  A  priest  came  by, 
and  he  passed  him  by.  And  a  Levite  came 
by*,  and  he  passed  by.  And  the  despised, 
despicable  pariah  of  a  Samaritan,  held  in 
contempt  by  the  peoples  of  Galilee  because 
he  was  somehow  outside  the  law,  stopped 
and  looked  at  him."  Such  was  the  generation 
of  the  story.  At  the  end  of  it,  Jesus  said: 
"\ow  you  know,  lawyer,  who  the  neighbour 
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IS. 

That's  something  English  law  never  man- 
aged to  pick  up.  For  all  its  prating  of 
biblical  text,  et  cetera,  it's  one  of  those 
shameful  pages  throughout.  The  pages  that 
are  unjust  in  Richmond  are  bad  enough, 
but  here  is  this,  a  crutch  issue.  The  Roman 
law,  for  all  its  vacuousness  and  its  cruelty, 
was  more  positive  and  was  more  socially 
aware  than  English  law  with  its  emphasis 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  person  and  retro- 
grade approach  to  the  commonweal.  It  was 
far  more  benighted  and  remains  so  to  this 
day. 

How  anyone  can  pretend  to  justify  the 
law  as  it  presently  stands  in  the  common 
law  jurisdiction  quite  puzzles  me.  It  shows 
also  the  discrepancies  between  morals  and 
law.    They    aren't    coincident;    they're    very 


often  in  conflict  and  have  completely  dif- 
ferent traditions.  It's  up  to  legislators  to 
come  forward  in  many  instances  to  bring 
about  what  would  be  a  common  consensus 
in  the  community,  where  decency  lies  to 
override  the  common  law  in  the  courts  as 
it  presently  stands  and  say  this  must  be  the 
case. 

My  other  comment  is  that  this  is  not  Good 
Samaritan  legislation  in  any  plenary  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
it's  the  negative  approach,  saying  that  if 
you  do  this  then  certain  consequences  will 
not  follow.  It  is  not  the  positive,  full-blooded, 
plenary  approach  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
legislation  I  would  like  to  see,  namely  that 
over  and  above  the  moral  obligation  that  an 
individual  has  to  assist  another  human  being 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  law  would 
enfranchise  and  enshrine  that  and  make  it 
obligatory,  as  they  do  in  many  European 
jurisdictions  at  the  present  time. 

That  would  have  to  be  safeguarded,  like 
everything  else,  according  to  the  present 
capability,  capacity  and  qualifications  of  the 
individual  rendering  the  assistance.  A  lesser 
degree  of  capability  would  only  attract  a 
lesser  degree  of  obligation.  A  person  who  sees 
someone  drowning  but  can't  swim  wouldn't 
exactly  be  expected  to  risk  his  own  life  in 
that  particular  context,  but  if  he  could  and 
was  a  capable  swimmer  with  some  capability, 
then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  law  shouldn't 
say  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  rescue  that 
other  human  being,  and  if  he  didn't  do  so 
then  certain  consequences  in  terms  of  dam- 
ages, if  not  of  criminal  law,  should  ensue. 
That  is  not  the  way  we  have  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  law  set  forth  by 
an  adviser  until  recently,  to  the  corporation 
law  committee,  Mr.  Allen  Linden,  now  His 
Lordship,  Mr.  Justice  Linden.  He  wrote  a 
book,  Canadian  Negligence  Law,  in  which  he 
set  it  all  out,  et  cetera.  He  says  on  page  228, 
in  reference  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal 
decision,  Horsley  versus  MacClaren,  a  decision 
in  1970,  reported  in  the  22  Dominion  Law 
Reports  at  page  545: 

"In  the  Horsley  case,  Matthews  fell  over- 
board and  the  defendant  yacht  owner  began 
a  rescue  attempt  by  backing  up  towards  him. 
Expert  evidence  was  adduced  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  the  wrong  procedure.  At  trial,  Mr. 
Justice  Lacourciere  exacted  the  standard  of 
reasonable  care  usually  demanded  from  a 
rescuer  and  asked:  *What  could  the  reason- 
able boat  operator  do  in  the  circumstance?' 
Because  the  defendant  used  the  'wrong  pro- 
cedure* in  backing  up  the  boat  and  because  of 
his    'excessive   consumption   of   alcohol/   Mr. 
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Justice  Lacourciere  held  that  he  was  negligent. 
The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  reversed  the 
trial  judge  and  decided  that  the  defendant 
was  guilty  only  of  an  error  in  judgement, 
which  did  not  amount  to  negligence.  Mr. 
Justice  Jessup  relied  upon  the  Kent  case  and 
adopted  its  test  for  these  rescue  cases.  He 
contended  that  'where  a  person  gratuitously 
and  without  any  duty  to  do  so  undertakes  to 
confer  a  benefit  upon  or  goes  to  the  aid  of 
another,  he  incurs  no  liability  unless  what  he 
does  worsens  the  condition  of  the  other/  Mr. 
Justice  Jessup  rejected  the  rationale  by  the 
use  of  the  trial  judge  and  argued:  'I  think  it 
is  an  unfortunate  development  in  the  law 
which  leaves  the  Good  Samaritan  liable  to  be 
mulcted  in  damages,  and  apparently  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  one  that  has  produced 
marked  reluctance  of  doctors  to  aid  victims/ 
Mr.  Justice  Schroeder  echoed  this  view  and 
argued  that  'if  a  person  embarks  upon  a 
rescue,  and  does  not  carry  it  through,  he  is  not 
under  any  liability  to  the  person  to  whose  aid 
he  has  come  so  long  as  discontinuance  of  his 
efforts  did  not  leave  the  other  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  when  he  took  charge/  " 

It  goes  on  with  these  American  jurisdictions 
and  finally  winds  up  as  follows: 

"The  moot  case  is  still  the  one  where  a 
hero  dives  in  to  save  a  drowning  man,  pulls 
him  most  of  the  way  to  the  shore  and  then 
abandons  the  rescue."  Prosser  "—he's  the 
Californian  who  is  the  great  writer  on  the 
subject— "Prosser  contends  that  no  court  would 
permit  such  conduct  to  go  without  a  remedy/' 
Lawlor  contends  he  doesn't  believe  it.  "Yet  if 
the  principle  of  Kent  and  Horsley  were  to  be 
applied  here  that  result  would  follow,  since 
the  defendant's  position  has  not  been 
'worsened'  by  the  defendant's  conduct."  He 
simplv  dropped  him  and  let  him  drown.  "It 
may  be  argued  there  has  been  a  mere  failure 
to  confer  a  benefit.  One  way  to  handle  this 
problem  is  to  reject  both  Horsley  and  Kent, 
and  recognize  as  an  exception  to  the  non- 
feasance rule  the  situation  where  someone 
singles  himself  out  as  a  deliverer.  Despite  the 
possibility  of  unfairness  to  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan who  does  his  best,  as  contrasted  to  the 
Bad  Samaritan  who  does  nothing,  this  might 
foster  safety  in  rescue  efforts.  Better  still, 
perhaps  th?  time  has  arrived  for  the  courts  to 
proclaim  that  there  is  a  duty  to  rescue  those 
in  peril  owed  by  anyone  who  is  aware  of  this 
and  is  able  to  assist  without  risk  to  himself. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  rule  might  be  expe- 
dited if  the  crime  victim  compensation 
schemes  were  amended  to  provide  reparation 
for  any  rescuer,  whether  or  not  he  is  hurt  by 
a  criminal  act." 


That,  on  the  part  of  Allan  Linden,  seems  to 
me  a  fair  summary  of  the  situation.  I  hope  the 
next  time  the  member  brings  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind— he's  brought  them  in  before,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  doing  so  in  the  past— he'll 
go  that  extra  step,  be  a  little  like  another 
Good  Samaritan,  take  a  little  bit  more  off  his 
coat  and  make  it  an  obligation  to  rescue 
people  when  people  are  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  the  Good  Samaritan  bill.  I  hope  we  don't 
have  to  wait  for  the  member  who  has  spon- 
sored this  bill  to  bring  in  a  similar  or  the 
same  bill  again  in  the  future,  as  was  alluded 
to  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore.  I  would 
hope  that  some  positive  and  specific  action 
could  be  taken  on  this  bill  so  that  his  long 
campaign  to  bring  this  concern  into  meaning- 
ful legislation  will  take  place  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  legislation  in  my  judgement  makes 
good  sense,  and  I  certainly  support  the  bill 
before  us  today.  What  does  disturb  me,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  resort  to 
applying  legislation  to  provide  protection  for 
people  who  in  times  of  crisis  want  to  assist 
their  fellow  man  who  finds  himself  in  an 
emergency  situation  where  obvious  injury  has 
occurred. 
[5:30] 

The  member  has  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
has  basic  humanitarian  aspects  and  concerns 
built  into  it.  That  is  to  say  the  obvious. 
What  does,  of  course,  create  the  concern  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  formalize 
what  has  in  the  past  been  considered  to  be 
a  basic,  prevailing,  public  attitude  where  a 
man  would  automatically  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fellowman  in  time  of  obvious 
trouble  and  need. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  day  and  age 
we  have  arrived  at  a  social  setting  or  at  a 
point  where  there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
public  attitude  that  has  developed  whereby 
there  is  a  lack  of  personal  concern  or  re- 
sponse to  emergency  situations.  The  humani- 
tarian attitudes  one  has  assumed  would  exist 
in  these  emergency  situations  have  appeared 
largely  to  have  evaporated  because  of  the 
potential  mercenary  concerns  and  conse- 
quences that  may  flow  from  one  volunteering 
to  assist  in  time  of  an  emergency. 

It  may  be  that  these  concerns  have  been 
fostered  by  the  great  amount  of  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  these  kinds  of  situa- 
tions in  the  entertainment  media,  particularly 
in  television  and  the  movies  that  we  see  today. 
A  great  deal  of  emphasis  seems  to  be  given 
to    violence    and    to    people    being    injured 
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through  certain  plots  or  circumstances  that 
are  beamed  at  us  through  the  television 
medium  as  a  form  of  entertainment.  More 
often  than  not  a  part  of  the  plot  seems  to 
include  the  involvement  of  the  big  insurance 
company  and  the  fact  that  once  the  emerg- 
ency is  over  and  the  humanitarian  considera- 
tions have  paled,  one  should  start  considering 
whether  there  is  any  financial  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  the  circumstances  that  occurred 
during  the  emergency  situation. 

All  too  often  we  have  had  portrayed  in 
television  shows  and  in  the  movies  someone 
who  decides  maybe  he  can  find  ways  and 
means  of  making  a  dollar  out  of  a  situation, 
an  idea  that  had  been  furthest  removed  from 
the  mind  of  the  individual  during  the  height 
of  the  emergency,  but  when  cooler  minds 
prevail,  these  stories  or  situations  portray  a 
different  attitude  developing.  I  think  too 
much  of  this,  perhaps,  has  been  presented  to 
us  in  the  form  of  entertainment  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  a  very  gradual  but  effective  means 
of  changing  public  attitudes  and  it  is  re- 
grettable that  so  much  emphasis  is  given 
to  this  type  of  situation. 

My  colleague  from  York  East  (Mr.  Elgie) 
has  suggested  that  the  degree  to  which  this 
problem  has  existed  in  the  United  States 
should  not  concern  us,  because  it  is  obvi- 
ously not  here  in  Canada.  I  think  I  would 
have  to  take  issue  with  my  colleague  on  that 
point.  I've  talked  to  numbers  of  people  in 
different  settings,  doctors  as  well  and  others 
who  are  paraprofessionals  in  the  medical  field. 
I  have  been  alarmed  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  them  who  have  in  personal  conversa- 
tion expressed  concern  about  getting  involved 
or  participating  in  rendering  voluntary  assist- 
ance in  emergency  situations  such  as  this 
bill  is  designed  to  cover. 

Very  recently  I  spoke  to  a  doctor  who 
voluntarily  and  without  hesitation  indicated 
that  he  had  purposely  avoided  going  to  the 
aid  of  a  party  at  a  particular  accident  because 
of  the  great  concern  he  had  about  rendering 
aid  when  he  was  not  in  the  proper  clinical 
setting  whereby  he  could  best  apply  his  pro- 
fessional skills.  To  me,  it  was  a  tragedy  to 
hear  that  comment  coming  from  one  who  is 
best  trained  to  assist  in  these  types  of  situa- 
tions. Yet  I  had  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  doctor's  concerns. 

The  fact  that  the  courts  in  the  United 
States  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in 
awarding  huge  amounts  in  settlements  because 
of  malpractice  actions  arising  out  of  pro- 
fessional people  attending  at  accidents  and 
assisting   on   the   spot   has   obviously   had   a 


negative  impact.  It's  one  that  I  suggest  is 
here,  and  is  a  concern  that's  going  to  continue 
to  grow  unless  some  form  of  legal  protection 
is  provided  to  those  who  would,  in  a  cal- 
culating way,  try  to  derive  some  mercenary 
benefits  out  of  a  human  tragedy  or  near 
tragedy. 

It's  regrettable  that  the  public  attitude  in 
some  measure  has  come  to  this  point  where 
we  feel  we  have  to  legislate  that  which  was 
assumed  to  be  a  natural  instinct  of  man  to 
help  his  fellow  man. 

It's  without  hesitation  that  I  support  the 
legislation.  As  I  say,  it's  regrettable  that  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  we  feel  it's 
necessary  to  encourage  people  to  give  sup- 
port. 

I  think  the  member  had  suggested  only 
one  other  province  had  enacted  legislation  to 
date;  namely,  the  province  of  Alberta.  I  be- 
lieve Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  also 
have  similar  legislation  on  the  books.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  up  to  40  of  the  states  in  the 
USA  have  similar  legislation.  It's  not  with- 
out precedent  nor  without  justification  that 
we  consider  giving  support  to  this  bill  as 
presented  by  the  member  for  Erie. 

I'm  not  totally  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
that  there  are  some  negative  features  to  this 
type  of  legislation,  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
in  some  way  inhibit  people  from  going  to 
the  aid  of  injured  parties.  There  is  still  the 
matter  of  choice  in  the  legislation.  A  person 
is  not  forced  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a  person. 
They  can  still  make  that  choice. 

I  would  counter  his  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  legislation  which  does  make  it 
mandatory  for  any  passing  citizen  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  an  injured  person.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  nature  of  the  personality  of  the 
person  passing  the  scene,  who  felt  that  at  law 
they  were  obliged  to  attend,  may  be  the  per- 
son least  suited  to  assist  in  the  emergency 
and  may  be  one  who  could  do  more  harm 
than  good  because  they  would  not  be  able 
to  respond  well  in  that  situation. 

I  understand  my  time  has  passed.  I  do 
thank  you  for  letting  me  participate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  support  the  bill  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  certainly  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleague  in  debating 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  true  intent  of  the  short 
term  is  recognized  by  those  opposite  and 
that  we  start  by  being  true  Samaritans  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  and  not  stand 
20  strong  and  block  this  from  going  to  the 
vote. 

I  find  it  kind  of  a  strange  world  that  we 
live  in   that  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction 
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there  can  be  such  a  difference  of  legislation 
and  opinion.  I  would  go  to  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  exists  in  France  where,  in  a 
clearly  defined  way  it  reads  in  part,  "If  a 
French  doctor  passes  by  an  accident  scene 
where  an  individual  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
lying  injured  beside  his  damaged  car,  then 
the  physician  would  be  liable  to  prosecution 
and  up  to  five  years'  imprisonment  if  he  were 
not  to  help." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  play  a  rough  game 
over  there. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  other  jurisdictions  there  are 
such  laws  dealing  with  the  bad  Samaritan, 
those  who  fail  to  give  help  at  the  scene  of 
an  injury.  Witness  the  same  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  Russia,  the  same  kind  of  legislation 
in  Belgium  and  many  other  jurisdictions. 

We  have  had  representation  here  relating 
to  the  hon.  members'  vocations.  We've  had 
two  lawyers  speak  to  this  as  it  relates  to  some 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  liability.  We  have  our 
good  friend  from  York  East  speaking  as  a 
doctor,  a  medical  man,  who  fully  under- 
stands that  in  other  jurisdictions  there  is 
certainly  a  real  problem  as  it  applies  to  those 
people  who  would  leave  themselves  open  to 
legal  action  from  an  act  of  mercy,  as  it  were. 

We  have  had  representation  made  to  us  by 
various  firefighters,  police,  rescue  squads, 
first-aid  groups,  paramedics— people  who  are 
on  the  scene;  people  who  are  asked  daily  to 
participate  in  quick  decision-making  at  the 
scene  of  an  emergency.  Take,  for  example, 
the  frequency  with  which  those  things  hap- 
pen. In  regional  Niagara  the  total  road  acci- 
dents for  the  year  approached  10,000  and 
3,730  people  were  injured.  Add  to  that  vari- 
ous other  accidents  that  cause  other  types  of 
injury  and  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  great  many  instances  where  people 
are  called  on  to  render  first  aid  and  in  some 
cases  would  hesitate  to  do  so  because  of  the 
laws  as  they  exist  today. 

An  interesting  thing  that's  happened  to 
my  colleague  is  that  he's  placed  this  legis- 
lation so  many  times  before.  I  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  you  sit  in  the  chair  you  have 
to  remain  completely  impartial,  but  from  the 
time  when  you  did  address  yourself  to  this 
legislation,  when  my  colleague  presented  it 
before,  I'd  like  to  quote  you.  The  then  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  said,  on  reading  Mr. 
Haggerty's  bill,  "The  community  applauds 
the  Good  Samaritan  so  the  law,  if  it  encour- 
ages rescue,  is  helping  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  the  individual  and  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity." I  thought  those  words  were  very 
appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  bill. 


I  would  further  like  to  report,  after  the 
bill  was  introduced  at  that  time,  one  of  our 
good  Conservative  members  who  was  sitting 
in  the  Legislature  at  that  time  supported  the 
bill.  It's  very  interesting. 

The  particular  document  I  have  before  me 
was  written  and  printed  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  in  June,  1972.  The  heading 
is  "Risky  To  Be  a  Samaritan."  It  goes  on  to 
say:  "When  a  Conservative  jumps  to  his 
feet  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  to  support  a 
bill  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to 
think  that  the  bill  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  "It  happened  this  week  when 
Ray  Haggerty  (Liberal),  sponsored  a  bill  to 
alter  Ontario  law  as  it  applies  to  a  doctor 
giving  medical  aid  in  an  emergency. 

"A  medical  doctor  can  hardly  use  his  car 
on  the  highways  these  days  without  happen- 
ing on  the  scene  of  a  traffic  accident  where 
someone  has  been  injured.  Should  he  stop 
and  try  to  help  some  stranger  bleeding  in  a 
ditch,  or  should  he  pretend  not  to  notice  and 
drive  on?  Experienced  doctors  feel  some 
reluctance  to  give  emergency  aid.  Their  in- 
stinct may  be  to  play  Good  Samaritan,  but 
they  know  they  might  run  the  risk  of  being 
sued  if  the  injured  person  or  his  relatives 
decided  that  they  don't  like  the  help  that 
was  given. 
[5:45] 

"The  Haggerty  bill  would,  in  terms  of  his 
explanation,  relieve  persons  from  liability  in 
respect  of  voluntary  emergency  first  aid  as- 
sistance or  medical  services  rendered  at  or 
near  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  other  sud- 
den emergencies."  And  so  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  much  the  same  concerns  as  does 
the  bill  being  presented  today. 

"The  MPP  who  rose  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber  to  support  Mr.  Haggerty 
did  so  with  more  than  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions to  speak.  Dr.  Charles  Mcllveen  (PC, 
Oshawa)  recalled  working  for  30  minutes 
at  the  Oshawa  rink  giving  emergency  treat- 
ment to  a  girl  hit  by  a  puck  fired  by  Bobby 
Orr  when  the  latter  was  a  junior  with  the 
Oshawa  Generals."  This  is  the  interesting 
part.  "The  next  day  the  father  of  the  girl 
threatened  to  sue  the  good  doctor." 

So  while  there  have  not  been  many  judge- 
ments handed  down  in  specific  cases  as  they 
relate  to  malpractice  suits  directed  towards 
doctors,  you  can  see  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, that  very  thing  came  very  close  to 
happening.  One  or  two  experiences  like  that 
would  make  any  doctor  wary  about  being 
noble  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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The  usual  fate  of  private  members'  bills 
such  as  the  Haggerty  bill  is  to  die  on  the 
order  paper.  That  brings  us  to  the  particular 
point  in  time,  here  in  the  Legislature,  that 
has  changed  that  part  of  the  legislation. 
We  can,  in  fact,  debate  worthwhile  bills,  put 
them  to  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  and 
vote  in  a  free  and  democratic  fashion  on 
the  merit  of  the  bill  so  good  legislation  that 
comes  from  the  floor  of  the  opposition 
benches  might  be  heard  and  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  nothing  short  of  a  real 
asset  to  those  people  we  represent. 

I  would  ask  those  members  on  all  sides 
to  support  this  very  worthwhile  bill  and  to 
make  the  voting,  as  was  originally  intended 
in  private  members'  hour,  something  that  is 
really  worthwhile  to  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  two  minutes.  Does 
any  other  member  wish  to  participate? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  When  you  come  into  the 
Legislature  as  a  fledgling  politician,  you  find 
legislation  being  passed  that— 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:   Who's  the  fledgling? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  am.  I  am  still  wet  behind 
the  ears,  as  the  member  well  knows.  A  babe 
in  the  woods;  a  rose  among  thorns. 

Considering  legislation  about  the  vagaries 
of  human  nature  we  would  think,  in  our 
idealistic  way,  that  somehow  we  were  all 
Good  Samaritans  and  somehow,  if  an  ac- 
cident happened  to  a  loved  one  or  a  relative, 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  would  con- 
sider would  be  to  sue  that  person  who, 
acting  in  an  altruistic  manner  and  in  a 
generosity  of  spirit,  rendered  help  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

The  human  nature  in  us  compels  us  to 
make  a  statement  that  will  show  the  intent 
of  this  Legislature,  and  put  it  down  in 
writing  that  a  law  suit  will  not  occur  when 
something  like  this  takes  place.  I  therefore 
support  this  bill  very  proudly. 

PUBLICATION  OF  POLLS 
DURING  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Ashe  had  moved  private 
member's  motion  8. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


GOOD  SAMARITAN  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Haggerty  had  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  58. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
custom  to  indicate  the  order  of  business  for 
the  following  week.  May  I  report  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  will  be  in  committee  of 
supply  to  continue  the  estimates  of  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  cabinet  office. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Be  here,  Albert. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  Tuesday,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  following  bills  will  be  considered 
in  this  order:  Bills  48,  22,  42  and  66.  In 
the  evening,  the  following  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  order:  Bills  31,  60,  61,  68, 
71  and  72. 

Mr.   Martel:   Budget  if  there  is  time  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  Wednesday,  as  usual 
we  indicate  the  committees  that  will  meet 
in  the  morning.  The  general  government 
committe,  the  resources  development  com- 
mittee, and  the  justice  committee  may  meet 
next  Wednesday  morning. 

Thursday  afternoon,  private  members' 
public  business;  first,  Bill  64  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  one  will  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Secondly,  ballot  item 
16- 

Mr.  Martel:  The  seals  will  be  in  great 
shape  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —standing  in  the  name 
of  the  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr. 
Havrot).  On  Thursday  evening,  the  House 
will  take  into  consideration  sessional  paper 
65,  known  as  Life  Together,  a  report  on 
human  rights  in  Ontario. 

On  Friday  morning  the  House  will  be  in 
committee  of  supply  and  will  start  the  es- 
timates of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:52  p.m. 
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Should  read: 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:49  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1966) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

COUNCIL  FOR  TROUBLED 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

26.  Ms.  E.  Gigantes  (Carleton  East): 
Would  the  minister  answer  the  question  raised 
in  the  House  on  March  7,  1978,  how  many 
children  are  receiving  how  many  minutes  per 
week  of  special  education  programs,  what 
kind  of  special  education  programs,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  boards  of  education 
in  Ontario?  [Tabled  April  13,  1978.] 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  number  of  children  receiving  special 
education,  broken  down  by  school  board,  by- 
type  of  program,  and  by  the  category  "self 
contained"  and  "resource  withdrawal"  are 
included  in  the  attached  tables.  [Sessional 
paper  74.] 

The  students  listed  in  the  category  "self 
contained"  are  receiving  a  full  time  program 
of  special  education,  that  is  to  say  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  hours  per  day. 

Data  are  not  available  on  the  number  of 
minutes  a  week  being  given  to  each  child  in 
each  of  the  categories  because  this  informa- 
tion is  not  gathered  by  the  ministry.  The 
program  of  each  child  is  reviewed  periodi- 
cally by  a  school  assessment  team  and  the 
number  of  minutes  per  week  that  a  child 
receives  may  therefore  change  from  time  to 
time  during  the  school  year. 

FACILITIES  FOR  THE  RETARDED 

27.  Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre): 
What  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the 
facilities  for  retarded  children  and  adults  run 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  across  the  prov- 
ince; and  what  is  the  per  diem  cost  of  pro- 
viding care  for  each  resident  retarded  person 
at  each  of  these  facilities?  [Tabled  April  13, 
1978.] 

Hon.  K.  Norton  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  The  list  of  facilities 
for  retarded  children  and  adults  in  Ontario  is 
as  follows: 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Schedule  I 


Facility 

Pine  Ridge, 

P.O.  Box  130,  Aurora  

Adult  Occupational  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  12,000,  Barrie  (Edgar) 


1977/78 
Per  diem  rate 

72.71 
56.92 


1977/78 
Facility  Per  diem  rate 

St.  Lawrence  Regional  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  1050,  Brockville 45.75 

Southwestern  Regional  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  1000, 

Blenheim  (Cedar  Springs)   47.76 

D'Arcy  Place, 

700  D'Arcy  Street,  Cobourg  ....         76.43 

Bluewater  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  71,  Goderich  77.02 

Muskoka  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  280,  Gravenhurst  50.29 

C.P.R.I., 

P.O.  Box  2460,  London N/A* 

Huronia  Regional  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  1000,  Orillia  57.47 

Midwestern  Regional  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  400,  Palmerston  53.45 

Prince  Edward  Heights, 

P.O.  Box  440,  Picton  45.92 

St.  Thomas  Adult  Rehabilitation 

and  Training  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  2025,  St.  Thomas  ....         45.12 
Rideau  Regional  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  2000,  Smiths  Falls  ....         45.04 
Northwestern  Regional  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  3270,  Thunder  Bay  ..         61.87 
Surrey  Place  Centre, 

2  Surrey  Place,  Toronto  N/A* 

Durham  Centre  for  the 

Developmentally 

Handicapped, 

P.O.  Box  613,  Whitby  66.80 

Oxford  Regional  Centre, 

P.O.  Box  310,  Woodstock 57.51 


*These  facilities  are  primarily  research  and 
assessment  and  diagnostic  oriented. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Schedule  II 

1977/78 
Facility  Per  diem  rate 

Christopher  Robin  Home 
for  Children, 

P.O.  Box  157,  Ajax  36.29 

Brantwood, 

25  Bell  Lane,  Brantford  41.19 

Rygiel  Home, 

430  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamilton  ..         41.55 

Ongwanada  Hospital, 

117  Park  Street,  Kingston  45 .  07 

(Hopkins  Div.) 

76.60 
(Penrose  Div.) 
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1977/78 
Facility  Per  diem  rate 

Sunbeam  Home, 
2749  Kingsway  Drive, 

Kitchener      47.29 

Oaklands  Regional  Centre, 

.53  Bond  Street,  Oakville  72.28 

Plainfield  Children's  Home, 

P.O.  Box  100,  Plainfield  34.30 

Cochrane-Temiskaming 

Resource  Centre, 
P.O.  Box  3000, 

South  Porcupine  131.89 

M.R.  Unit,  Walter  P.  Hogarth 

Memorial  Hospital, 
300  North  Lillie  Street, 

Thunder  Bay 41.40 

Bethesda  Home, 

P.O.  Box  1000,  Vineland 37.47 

INTERIM  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

REVENUES  ESTABLISHED 
BY  REGULATION 

30.  Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Will 
the  ministry  list  all  fees,  premiums,  royalties, 
taxes,  et  cetera,  the  level  of  which  are  estab- 
lished by  regulation?  Will  the  ministry  indi- 
cate under  what  Acts  each  of  these  fees, 
premiums,  royalties,  taxes,  et  cetera  are  estab- 
lished? Will  the  ministry  also  indicate  how 
much  revenue  was  raised  by  each  of  these 
fees,  premiums,  royalties,  taxes,  et  cetera  in 
the  last  four  fiscal  years?  What  proportion  of 
the  total  revenues  going  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  were  raised  in  this  manner  in 


the  last  four  fiscal  years?  [Tabled  April  13, 
1978.1 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
Due  to  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
assemble  the  material,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  respond  to  this  question  within  the  dead- 
line time. 

GOVERNMENT  OPINION  POLLS 

29.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Would 
the  ministry  provide  the  titles  and  subject 
matter  of  all  public  opinion  polls  for  each 
government  ministry;  the  cost  of  each  poll; 
and  the  name  of  the  company  which  con- 
ducted the  poll  from  January  1,  1975,  until 
April  1,  1978?  Would  the  ministry  table 
copies  of  each  such  opinion  poll?  [Tabled 
April  13,  1978.] 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Chairman,  Management 
Board  of  Cabinet):  The  above  question  can- 
not be  answered  within  the  14  days,  and  will 
require  an  extension  of  time. 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO  STUDIES 

28.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Would 
the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  table  all 
studies  done  within  the  ministry  pertaining 
to  northern  Ontario  commissioned  by  it  from 
other  mmistres  or  by  outside  consultants? 
[Tabled  April  13,  1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Bernier  (Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs):  The  complete  answer  cannot  be  ob- 
tained within  the  14-calendax-day  limit.  This 
interim  answer  serves  notice  that  the  com- 
plete answer  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  information  has  been  obtained. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

( continued ) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
tha  government. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Let  the  record  show  that  there 
are  no  NDP  members  present. 

An  hon.  member:  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  certainly  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  on  the  budget 
tonight.  It  is  good  to  see  that  we  are  going 
to  have  some  members  from  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
unprivileged  and  not  have  any  here. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We'll  give  you  two  minutes, 
Herb. 

Mr.  Epp:  But  they  are  coming  in  in  droves 
now;  they  must  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to 
jiake  a  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  Eaton:  There  are  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
it's  traditional  to  speak  about  your  riding  and 
about  everything  and  anything  under  the  sun 
but  tonight  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  budget, 
vhich  is  I  think  a  pretty  important  document. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Epp:  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  drag  it 
out  too  much.  I  expect  to  speak  for  about  15 
or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Can  I  interrupt  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North?  The  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  says  he  has  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
absence  of  NDP  MPPs  from  the  House  is 
very  well  justified,  because  we  had  a  caucus 
meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You've  only  got  four  members 
here. 

Mr.  Epp:  That  sounds  more  like  a  point  of 
numbers  rather  than  a  point  of  order. 
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(Mr.  Breaugh:  We've  got  more  than  we 
need  now. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  at  the 
budget  we  notice  that  it  has  a  lot  of  implica- 
tions. At  first  it  was  regarded  as  kind  of  a 
ho-hum  budget,  although  everybody  knows 
that  there  was  some  finer  tuning  required  for 
the  budget  that  obviously  the  Treasurer 
missed  and  has  somewhat  regretted  it  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Epp:  If  we  look  at  the  budget,  we 
know  that  it  was  somewhat  unimaginative  at 
first  blush.  I  remember  hearing  a  day  or  so 
after  the  budget  was  presented,  after  seeing 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  here,  that  they  went  down 
to  one  of  the  more  lavish  hotels  downtown 
and  had  a  big  bash  there.  Everybody  had  to 
buy  their  own  tickets;  they  had  the  flowers 
out.  It  was  kind  of  a  gala  event.  They  in- 
vited the  media  and  so  forth.  I  understand 
they've  changed  their  tune  since  then. 

The  budget  itself  required  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  our  senior  citizens.  It  required  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  unemployed  in  On- 
tario, which  was  lacking.  It  required  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  small  business 
sector.  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  areas,  but 
obviously  they  are  areas  that  the  budget 
ignored  completely  or  almost  completely. 

I  want  to  particularly  draw  your  attention 
to  the  deficit  in  the  budget  again  this  year, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  to  look  at  the  aspect  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Again? 

Mr.  Epp:  If  we  think  back  about  20  years, 
somebody  once  said,  "What's  a  million?"  The 
current  attitude  of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
and  of  the  members  of  the  government  party 
is,  "What's  a  billion?"  or  "What's  $1.6 
billion?"  It  really  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  said  that-not  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  notice  a  member  over  there 
echoing  my  sentiments.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Not  at  all.  You  said  that-not 
the  government. 
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Mr.  Epp:  It's  obvious  that  he's  disagreeing 
with  his  party  on  this,  'but  that's  nice  to  hear. 
The  biggest  increase  in  government  spending 
was  that  of  the  deficit  itself.  It  was  15.4  per 
cent,  or  about  eight  cents  out  of  every  dollar. 
This  was  greater  than  the  social  services 
budget  or  the  education  budget,  or  the  secur- 
ity budget,  or  any  one  of  the  others.  It  was 
the  greatest  increase  of  all  in  the  debt  itself 
in  trying  to  manage  the  debt. 

We  now  have  a  debt  in  Ontario  of  $1,077 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  In  other 
words,  each  of  these  pages  and  each  member 
here  has  a  debt  against  him  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario,  by  the  government  of  Ontario  of 
$1,077,  which  is  just  incredible. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  why  they  cry 
when  'they're  born. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  net  debt,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  provincial  domestic  product,  has  been 
calculated  at  about  11.1  per  cent.  If  we  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  the  interest  itself  is 
over  $3  million  a  day.  Were  told  this  isn't 
very  much  money,  that  the  province  can  bear 
these  deficiencies  in  planning,  and  these  defi- 
ciencies in  fiscal  arrangements,  but  I  don't 
think  we  can. 

In  looking  at  the  budget  more  closely,  we 
notice  the  Treasurer  was  very  proud  of  the 
budget.  He  was  proud  of  the  record  deficit 
for  the  province.  He  was  proud  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  itself.  He  was  proud  of 
the  rosy  picture  that  it  presented,  only  to  be 
proven  almost  totally  wrong  at  a  later  date. 

I  was  always  told,  according  to  the  eco- 
nomics I  learned,  the  'time  to  have  a  deficit  is 
when  you're  in  bad  economic  times,  and  you 
try  to  run  a  surplus  during  very  good  times. 

I  would  have  thought  the  country  and  the 
western  world  have  been  in  fairly  stable 
economic  times  between  the  early  1970s  and 
the  present  to  within  the  last  year  or  so.  But 
this  hasn't  been  reflected  by  the  budget  plan- 
ning of  the  Treasurer.  Since  1971,  and  since 
the  present  Premier  has  been  in,  and  the 
Treasurer  has  been  Mr.  McKeough,  there  has 
been  deficit  after  another  deficit,  after  another 
deficit. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Ontario's  total  deficit  is  less  than 
Ottawa's  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  think  the  Davis-McKeough  act 
should  probably  straighten  something  out.  For 
one  or  two  years  the  present  Treasurer  wasn't 
Treasurer  because  he  had  to  resign.  1  wanted 
to  eliminate  that,  but  now  you  have  drawn 
my  attention  to  it,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  is  not  what  I  was  drawing 
your  attention  to.  I  said  the  Ontario  total 
accumulated  deficit  is  less  than  Ottawa's  for 
one  year. 


Mr.  Epp:  It's  so  easy,  always,  to  blame 
what  you're  doing  on  somebody  else.  In  other 
words,  if  somebody  jumps  over  the  bridge 
you  say:  "Maybe  I  should  jump  over  too."  Is 
that  what  the  member  for  Durham  West  is 
saying?  In  other  words,  since  Ottawa  has  a 
deficit,  he's  trying  to  justify  Ontario's  deficit 
in  terms  of  Ottawa.  I  don't  think  that's  good 
economics.  I  don't  think  that's  good  fiscal 
planning. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They're  trying  to  match  it 
though. 

Mr.  Epp:  If  they're  trying  to  match  it, 
they're  coming  awfully  close,  although  Ottawa 
has  given  them  a  run  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  is  no  way  we  can  come 
close.  There  is  no  way. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  deficit  in  Ontario  from  1867 
to  about  1971,  was  equal  to  around  $150  to 
$200  per  person.  In  other  words  for  about  104 
years,  the  cumulative  deficit  over  all  these 
years  was  equal  to  about  $150  to  $200  per 
person.  In  the  last  seven  years  it's  gone  up 
from  about,  let's  say  $200  although  it  was 
under  that,  to  $1,077.  We're  told  that's  good 
economic  planning,  that's  good  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  that  this  government  should  stay  in 
power  for  another  35  years. 

I  take  great  exception  to  that.  I  think  most 
people  of  this  province,  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, will  take  exception  to  that  kind  of 
management  and  will  obviously  choose  a 
group  of  men  and  women  of  this  province 
who  are  going  to  have  greater  confidence  and 
greater  foresight. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  are  doing  a  lot  of  wish- 
ful thinking. 

Mr.  Warner:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  the  budget  of  early  March 
the  Treasurer  showed  how  bankrupt  the 
province  is  by  going  out  and  selling  $125 
million  worth  of  mortgages.  I  think  he 
tipped  his  hand  on  this  because  I  think  he 
wants  to  balance  the  budget  by  1981.  By 
selling  the  mortgages,  he's  obviously  in- 
dicating that's  what  he's  planning  to  do  a 
few  years  down  the  road— to  try  to  balance 
the  budget.  Obviously  he  won't  have  that 
opportunity. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  much 
leadership  and  imagination  there  was  in  the 
budget.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  does 
the  provincial  government  really  want  to  do 
as  far  as  setting  priorities  are  concerned.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  if  they  have  an  idea, 
a  plan  or  a  design  to  counteract  the  slug- 
gishness in  the  economy.  The  investors  of 
the  province  would  like  to  have  some  idea 
where  the  province  is  heading  and  they  are 
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not  getting  that  clear  indication.  The  present 
government  has  not  really  set  a  goal  as  to 
what  they  want  to  do.  Their  only  goal  is  to 
stay  in  office. 

To  correct  all  this  I  think  is  quite  simple. 
We  need  new  life  in  the  economy,  new 
vitality,  new  incentives,  new  initiatives.  We 
need  new  direction.  I  think  we  need  new 
priorities  and  most  of  all  we  need  a  new 
government. 

These  new  priorities- 
Mr.  Hodgson:   Remember,  you  were  third 
party  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Epp:  —are  not  reflected  in  the  kind  of 
things  they  are  doing  within  the  various 
ministries.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
they  have  started  zero-base  budgeting  in  two 
ministries  in  the  last  year  or  so.  This  is 
something  that's  a  proven  practice  in  many 
other  areas,  including  private  enterprise  and 
other  governments  in  North  America,  yet 
they  start  zero-base  budgeting  in  only  two 
areas.  I  guess  they  are  afraid  that  it's  going 
to  be  successful  and  they  are  not  expanding 
it  to  TEIGA.  I  think  if  they  were  very 
serious  about  this,  they  would  be  trying  it 
in  all  the  ministries.  What  are  there,  26 
ministries  or  so?  They  could  be  trying  it 
in  all  of  them  and  saving  the  public  money. 
I  suppose  it's  just  too  good  to  apply  to  all 
the  ministries. 

Another  aspect  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  debenture  debt 
itself.  If  we  look  at  the  debt  of  the  province, 
we  find  that  in  Canadian  dollars  we  have  a 
debt  of  $10,689,712,521.  That  debt  the  prov- 
ince owes— I  suppose  they  get  most  of  that 
money  from  pension  funds,  from  the  super- 
annuation funds,  from  the  public  employees 
and  so  forth.  They  owe  another  debt  of 
$2,532,181,000  in  US  funds;  at  87  cents  or 
86  cents  or  whatever  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
devalued  to  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
considerably  more  in  Canadia  dollars  than 
they  originally  anticipated. 

So  I  don't  think  the  present  government 
is  looking  very  seriously  at  how  they  can 
balance  the  budget  or  how  they  can  be  good 
fiscal  managers  of  our  Ontario  economy.  If 
we  look  at  the  West  German  deutschmark, 
we  find  that  they  borrowed  $52,438,083- 
I  don't  know  why  the  $83  is  in  there  but 
that's  probably  what  they  needed  to  get  back 
from  Cermany  from  that  trip.  But  the  $82 
million  in  Canadian  currency  they  have  to 
pay  back  is  about  $30  million  more  than 
they  borrowed.  They  still  haven't  paid  that 
back  and  I  am  not  sure  when  they  will. 

Again  it  indicates  that  we  have  to  pay 
much  more  money  back  than  we  borrowed. 


More  and  more  foreign  borrowing  will  only 
increase  inflation  in  Ontario.  As  we  borrow 
more  money,  obviously  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease our  deficit,  and  as  we  increase  our 
deficit  we  are  going  to  get  less  investors  in 
the  province.  Our  economy  is  going  to  stag- 
nate even  more  and  we  are  going  to  get  less 
jobs.  The  whole  thing  is  a  vicious  cycle 
which  the  government  doesn't  know  how  to 
stop. 
[8:15] 

Since  I  was  elected  to  this  House  last 
June  9,  I  have  had  a  good  number  of  sur- 
prises. One  of  the  biggest  surprises  hap- 
pened last  October  at  the  estimates,  when 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  London  Cen- 
tre (Mr.  Peterson)  accused  the  Treasurer  of 
deliberately  painting  a  rosier  picture  of  the 
economy  than  was  actually  the  case  in  order 
to  get  votes.  The  Treasurer  denied  this  and 
said  that  the  government  would  not  do  any- 
thing like  that  to  attract  votes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  don't  believe  that,  do  we? 
Mr.  Epp:   He  didn't  explain  why  his  pre- 
dictions   were    atrociously    wrong    as    far    as 
his  budget  was  concerned- 
Mr.    Haggerty:    He    has    been    wrong    for 
four  years. 

Mr.  Epp:  —why  he  always  had  much 
greater  revenues  expected  than  actually  ma- 
terialized over  the  next  fiscal  year  and  why 
his  expenditures  were  always  much  greater 
than  he  had  originally  predicted.  He  never 
told  us  why  this  occurred  or  why  the  pre- 
dicted growth  of  the  economy  of  Ontario 
didn't  materialize  as  he  had  indicated.  I 
found  this  very  strange. 

The  member  for  London  Centre  was 
speaking  about  the  great  deficit  and  so  forth, 
and  the  Treasurer  said:  "If  you  think  the 
average  person  on  the  street  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  a  deficit  of  $1.1  billion  and 
a  deficit  of  $1.2  billion,  then  you're  wrong." 

I  found  that  somewhat  incredible.  In  other 
words,  the  Treasurer  says  one  can  throw  an 
extra  $100  million  in  there  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  won't  know  the  difference;  the 
average  person  doesn't  know  the  difference 
between  $1.1  billion  and  $1.2  billion.  I 
would  suspect  that  the  average  person  runs 
a  much  better  household  budgeting  than 
does  the  Treasurer  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  hard. 

Mr.  Epp:  If  they  were  out  $5,000  or 
$10,000  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  would 
know  they  would  be  heading  for  bankruptcy. 
But  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  says  we  are  in 
good  hands.  I  think  that  the  people  are  going 
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to  prove  him  wrong  very  shortly,  if  something 
else  doesn't  happen. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  another  subject 
within  the  budget,  that  is,  an  industrial  stra- 
tegy for  the  province. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  strategy? 

Mr.  Epp:  The  budget  didn't  do  anything 
to  stimulate  the  manufacturing  sector.  If  for 
just  a  moment  we  allude  to  the  OHIP  aspect 
—and  I  don't  want  to  go  into  that  because  I 
think  a  great  number  of  people  have  touched 
on  it  and  others  may  in  the  future— the  OHIP 
increase  of  37.5  per  cent  was  very  counter- 
productive. A  lot  of  industries,  small  busi- 
nesses and  so  forth,  were  going  to  have  to  pay 
much  more  in  OHIP  premiums  both  for  their 
employees  and  for  themselves  and  thereby 
take  the  money  out  of  the  private  sector  and 
put  some  more  in  the  public  sector,  which 
would  be  a  disincentive  as  far  as  creating  jobs 
is  concerned.  I  suspect  that  some  small  busi- 
nesses might  even  have  to  lay  some  people 
off  because  of  the  increases. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  government  sen- 
sitivity to  secondary  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  province.  What  we  need  is  not  only 
temporary  jobs  but  permanent  jobs.  This  is 
something  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
look  at  very  seriously.  We  believe  this  gov- 
ernment should  concentrate  its  imagination, 
although  it  has  very  little,  its  priorities, 
although  they  are  often  misguided  and  its 
initiative,  which  I  don't  think  is  very  great, 
on  some  different  goals 

First  they  should  create  jobs.  Secondly, 
there  should  be  a  promotion  of  indigenous 
research  and  development  capacity  in  this 
province.  Thirdly,  there  should  be  a  genera- 
tion and  support  of  indigenous  entrepreneurial 
and  management  talent  and,  fourthly,  there 
should  be  encouragement  in  growth  of  the 
small  business  sector. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  all  Harry's  fault. 

Mr.  Samis:  Which  Harry? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  Parrott). 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Don't  interrupt  the  speaker; 
he  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Epp:  Taking  these  four  points  into  con- 
sideration, I  think  that  for  the  300,000-plus 
who  are  unemployed  in  the  province  right 
now,  if  the  government  were  to  look  seriously 
at  some  of  those  suggestions  the  decrease  in 
unemployment  would  be  significant  and  very 
noticeable. 

Last  year  in  the  budget  the  Treasurer  pre- 
dicted he  was  going  to  create  89,000  jobs  in 
1977.  Those  jobs  did  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Oh,  yes,  they  did. 


Mr.  Epp:  Actually,  the  number  of  jobs  that 
materialized  was  73,000.  That  is  a  shortfall  of 
27,000  jobs  from  what  was  predicted  in  the 
famous  or  infamous  Bramalea  charter. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  are  more  people  out  of 
work  now  than  were  last  year. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  There  are  126,000  more 
people  employed. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  notice  I'm  getting  some  support 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  which  is 
just  tremendous,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting this. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  many  are  out  of  work 
now?  There  are  more  out  of  work  today  than 
last  year,  especially  in  opposition  ridings. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  They  know  what  a  great 
province  Ontario  is. 

Mr.  Epp:  Another  aspect  is  that,  as  far  as 
geographic  immobility  is  concerned,  there  are 
many  areas  in  the  province  which  require 
greater  incentives  to  create  jobs.  In  other 
words,  we  shouldn't  be  centralizing  our  jobs 
in  Toronto,  in  Durham  and  in  a  few  other 
areas.  We  should  look  at  some  of  the  eastern 
or  nothern  parts  of  Ontario,  including  Sud- 
bury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Epp:  Waterloo  is  doing  well  looking 
after  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  What  about  Oxford? 

Mr.  Epp:  Yes,  I  think  Oxford  could  use 
some. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:   How  about  Norwich? 

Mr.  Epp:  Norwich?  I  think  that's  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  about  Cornwall? 

Mr.  Samis:  Great  place. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  think  the  members  are  getting 
a  feel  of  what  I'm  talking  about.  They're 
all  singling  out  their  areas  and  other  areas 
that  need  job  incentives. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  The  score  is  one  to  nothing  for  Maple 
Leafs. 

Mr.  Samis:  That  was  a  constructive  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Epp:  That's  good  news.  That's  almost 
as  good  as  what  I'm  telling  you  here.  Thank 
you. 

What  we  need  is  job  decentralization.  We 
need  more  courses— and  I'm  glad  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  is  here, 
because  I  think  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  we  need  more  apprenticeships  in  the 
various  colleges.  There  is  a  smaller  increase 
now  in  universities  enrolment  than  in  com- 
munity colleges. 
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I  think  the  original  intention  of  the  com- 
munity college  is  coming  more  into  focus. 
Being  a  former  high  school  teacher  and 
counsellor,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  many 
students  who  are  leaving  high  school,  either 
prematurely  in  grades  10,  11  or  12  or  after 
grade  13,  and  looking  for  jobs.  Often  they 
don't  want  to  go  to  university  but  the  in- 
centive to  go  to  university  often  is  not  there 
because  they  are  not  picking  up  the  jobs 
after  university  graduation. 

I  would  encourage  the  government  to 
look  seriously  at  putting  some  of  the  money 
they  have  in  other  programs— I'm  not  for  a 
moment  suggesting  we  have  a  greater  deficit 
—putting  some  of  that  money  into  the  col- 
leges and  apprenticeship  programs  wherever 
that  might  be. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Don't  tell  the  minister  that. 
He's  got  $342  million  now  from  the  federal 
government  that  he  hasn't  done  anything 
with  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  How  much? 

Mr.  Haggerty:   I  said  $342  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Would  you  identify  that 
for  me,  please? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  asked  you  a  question 
here  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  prob- 
ably will  get  together  later  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  maybe  they  can  straigthen  out 
the  facts.  Maybe  it's  only  $341  million;  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  the 
minister  didn't  know  his  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It's  your  colleague  who 
has  no  idea  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time 
you  had  faulty  Liberal  research  either. 

Mr.  Epp:  Another  point  I  want  to  speak 
to  this  evening  is  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ment. That's  very  dear  to  my  heart  after 
being  in  municipal  politics  for  almost  10 
years.  I  feel  that  the  municipalities  of  the 
province  have  been  somewhat  deprived  by 
the  Treasurer  in  the  assistance  he's  awarded 
them  in  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly  in 
the  way  he's  misinterpreted  the  Edmonton 
commitment. 

If  we  go  back  1973,  to  the  Hon.  John 
White's  time  as  Treasurer  of  the  province, 
we  find  that  he  made  a  promise  to  various 
municipalities  that  they  would  have  the  same 
increase  in  revenues  as  the  provincial  rev- 
enues. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  Treasurer  came  in 
and  he  didn't  like  that  particular  definition. 
He  didn't  like  the  commitment  made  and 
he  felt   he   was   going   to   arbitrarily  reinter- 


pret the  Edmonton  commitment.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  municipalities  felt  this  year  that 
they  were  being  deprived  of  $99  million. 
Someone  may  argue  with  me  and  say  it's 
$98  million  or  $99.5  million.  I'm  not  going 
to  quibble  over  a  million  or  two,  just  as  the 
Treasurer  says  he's  not  going  to  quibble  over 
$100  million.  Nevertheless,  it's  about  $99 
million.  The  member  for  Durham  West  was 
a  member  of  the  municipality  and  I'm  sure 
he  wouldn't  disagree  with  me  on  that. 

In  the  process,  the  Treasurer  indicated  he 
was  going  to  include  five  new  measures  in 
that  arbitrary  reinterpretation  of  the  Edmon- 
ton commitment.  In  other  words,  he  was  now 
going  to  include  all  the  funds  that  went  into 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  all  the 
money  that  went  into  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  all  the  money  in  the  Ontario  Home 
Renewal  Program,  all  the  money  for  the  farm 
tax  rebate  program  and  all  the  money  in  the 
regional  priority  budget.  He  said  that  in  1973 
they  should  have  included  these  measures  in 
the  Edmonton  commitment.  Unfortunately,  he 
forgot  to  check  that  two  of  these  items 
weren't  even  in  existence  then.  The  regional 
priority  budget  which  he  said  should  have 
been  included  in  1973  wasn't  in  existence  in 
1973,  neither  was  the  Ontario  Home  Renewal 
Program.  I  think  he  should  get  some  of  his 
facts  straight. 

Nevertheless,  the— 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
announcement  to  make— two  to  nothing  for 
the  Leafs. 

Mr.  Epp:  —the  minister  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  gave  the  municipalities  $39  million 
extra.  Of  that  $39  million,  $16  million  went 
to  municipalities  and  of  that  $16  million,  $2 
million  was  for  unconditional  payments.  The 
other  $14  million  was  for  conditional  pay- 
ments. One  eighth  of  the  total  $16  million 
was  given  to  municipalities  for  unconditional 
payments. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  government  com- 
mitted itself  to  deconditionalizing  the  pay- 
ments to  municipalities.  I  think  right  now 
about  83  per  cent  of  the  government's  pay- 
ments are  conditional.  The  other  17  per  cent 
are  unconditional.  One  eighth  of  the  budget, 
less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  moneys  that  went 
to  municipalities,  were  unconditional.  The 
government  should  look  very  seriously  at  giv- 
ing greater  responsibility  to  the  municipalities 
to  determine  their  own  priorities  within  their 
municipalities,  to  be  able  to  have  their  own 
expenditures  and  decide  where  those  expen- 
ditures should  be  met. 

What  do  we  need  after  this?  I  think  what 
the  municipalities  would  like  and  what  this 
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party  is  committed  to  is  a  legislative  commit- 
ment to  the  various  municipalities.  Rather 
than  making  a  commitment  like  the  Edmon^ 
ton  commitment  and  then  have  it  arbitrarily 
reinterpreted  by  the  Treasurer  at  his  whim, 
the  Legislature  should  make  a  commitment 
through  a  statute  which  would  then  afford 
the  municipalities  the  kind  of  security  they 
want,  the  kind  of  certainty  they're  looking 
for.  They  would  be  able  to  get  this  when  this 
party  forms  the  government  after  the  next 
election. 

I  notice  that's  no  surprise  to  the  members 
of  the  House  because  they  all  expect  it  any- 
way. 

Some  hon.  members:  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Epp:  That  would  give  the  municipali- 
ties certainty,  regularity,  and  consistency, 
and  in  addition,  they  would  have  consultation 
prior  to  all  of  it.  If  that  were  ever  changed 
in  the  future  it  would  have  to  go  through 
legislation,  and  it  could  only  be  done  after 
thorough  consultation  with  the  various  munic- 
ipalities. Obviously  a  good  medium  for  that 
would  be  the  PMLC,  and  I  know  the  member 
for  Durham  West  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  that. 

The  government,  in  reinterpreting  the  Ed- 
monton commitment,  didn't  do  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  various  municipalities.  I  was  at 
the  meeting  last  September  16.  One  speaker 
after  another  got  up,  leaders  of  various 
municipalities,  and  this  obviously  hadn't  been 
planned  because  they  didn't  know  what  was 
going  to  be  in  the  Treasurer's  statement,  and 
indicated  very  clearly  they  would  like  to  be 
consulted  and  felt  very  insulted  by  the  Treas- 
urer's statement  leaving  them  completely  out 
of  the  preconsultation  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  have  prior  to  any  changes  in  that 
commitment. 

[8:30] 

In  the  statement  of  October  21  in  their 
formal  reply  to  the  minister,  the  PMLC,  the 
provincial-municipal  liaison  committee  sail: 
"Let's  sit  down  and  let's  start  talking.  Let's 
make  the  partnership  between  the  provincial 
government  and  the  municipalities  work  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  province." 
Obviously,  they  didn't  think  this  partnership 
was  working  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  Here  were  many,  many  rep- 
resentatives, as  opposed  to  one  Treasurer. 
They  spoke  very  eloquently.  They  had  a 
very  good  point  to  make  and  they  made  it 
very  well. 

I  want  to  draw  attention  then  to  one 
other  aspect,  that  is,  the  sunset  laws.  Many 
of  us  have  heard  about  this  and  agree  with 
the  principle  of  having  sunset  laws.  In  other 


words,  every  three  or  five  years,  or  whatever 
length  of  time,  the  various  commissions  or 
boards  will  have  to  be  renewed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  keep  them  functioning. 
This  would  obviously  eliminate  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Kerrio;  A  lot  of  Tories  would  be  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  agree  with  the  member  there. 
One  of  the  important  persons  in  this  Legis- 
lature, the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
S.  Smith),  introduced  a  resolution  on  this 
matter.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
government  blocked  that  resolution  from 
coming  to  a  vote.  Nevertheless,  they  saw  the 
wisdom  of  that  and  later  on  indicated  in 
the  budget  they  were  going  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  four  or  five  people  who  were 
going  to  look  at  this.  I  don't  expect  a  great 
deal  to  come  of  that.  I  would  much  rather 
have  seen  an  all-party  committee  with  all 
areas  of  the  House  represented. 

It  is  quite  obvious  they  are  not  serious 
about  it  because  they  would  cause  some 
consternation  in  the  ranks  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Tory  appointees  across  the 
province.  Maybe  they  will  drop  one  or  two 
of  them.  When  they  were  asked  about  this, 
one  or  two  of  the  appointees  said  they  had 
met  only  once  or  twice  in  the  last  year  and 
they  thought  they  hadn't  cost  the  govern- 
ment any  money  by  meeting  only  once  or 
twice,  so  therefore  they  should  stay  in 
existence.  I  would  rather  see  them  being  put 
out  of  existence  because  they  rarely  meet 
and  have  no  reason  to  meet,  except  to  come 
here  often,  get  a  free  dinner  and  their  per 
diem  rate. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  Tories  in  Winnipeg  fixed 
that. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  property  tax  reform  has 
been  an  issue  of  some  discussion  in  the  last 
few  years.  A  former  Premier,  Mr.  Frost, 
indicated  in  1946  that  we  were  going  to  have 
property  tax  reform.  That's  32  years  ago 
and  we  are  still  waiting  for  it.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  committees  set  up.  The  Smith 
committee  was  set  up  in  the  1960s,  about 
12  years  ago.  It  brought  in  a  report.  Just 
recently,  we  had  another  committee  of  mu- 
nicipal representatives.  I  am  waiting  for  a 
press  conference  any  day  now  for  the  Treas- 
urer to  indicate  he  is  going  to  establish 
another  committee.  It  should  just  be  about 
time  because  about  every  two  or  three 
months  that  tax  reform  is  delayed  and  we 
have  another  committee  set  up.  I  am  not 
sure  what  they  are  going  to  study  this  time 
but  it  is  something  we  can  expect,  never- 
theless. 
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What  I  would  prefer  is  a  definite  state- 
ment by  the  Treasurer  as  to  his  and  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  with  respect  to  property 
tax  reform.  I  think  the  Treasurer  owes  it 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  to  stop  playing 
games  with  public  money  in  setting  up  com- 
mittees and  so  forth  and  to  bring  in  a  pro- 
posal. I  know  that  the  Treasurer  wants  us 
to  give  him  a  blank  cheque  on  the  matter 
and  to  say  we  are  going  to  support  what- 
ever he  brings  in.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that. 

I  have  three  more  points,  namely,  the 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  cigars  and  wine.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  higher  tax  is  placed 
on  domestic  wines  as  opposed  to  foreign 
wines.  I  can't  understand  the  logic  of  it 
because  that  is  going  to  encourage  more 
foreign  wines  to  come  in,  which  would  be  a 
disincentive  to  create  jobs.  It  is  counter- 
productive. I  searched  for  a  reason  for  this 
but  couldn't  find  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  too  that  on 
cigars,  on  the  very  valuable  cigars,  the  $2 
cigars,  the  tax  was  reduced  by  41  cents  to 
39  cents.  We  all  know  who  in  this  House 
smokes   those  very  expensive  cigars. 

Mr.  Warner:  Name  names.  I  have  chal- 
lenged you  to  name  names. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Albert  Roy. 

Mr.  Samis:  Vince  Kerrio. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Come  on,  Herb,  who? 

Mr.  Eop:  I  am  sure  that  wasn't  any 
sinister  plot  or  anything,  but  it  did  seem  to 
me  a  strange  coincidence  that  that  should 
occur,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide  why  that  happened. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  member  for  Waterloo  North 
has  been  asleep  for  a  few  months.  He  didn't 
notice  that  the  Premier  switched. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  just  the  public  figure. 
Privately  he  does  something  else. 

Mr.  Epp:  To  end  on  a  very  positive  note, 
I  must  compliment  the  government  on  its 
reduction  of  the  sales  tax  in  the  tourism 
area.  That  was  a  very  wise  move  on  their 
part.  It  was  good  to  see  that  they  were 
looking  at  the  jobs.  The  unfortunate  part 
is  that  it  is  not  really  going  to  help  those 
areas  where  there  are  large  conventions 
planned,  particularly  Toronto. 

I  think  Toronto  deserves  the  large  con- 
ventions; it  is  the  only  municipality  in  the 
province  that  is  able  sufficiently  and  ade- 
quately to  host  those  conventions.  I  am  told 
that  the  large  conventions  are  planned  up 
to  five  years  in  advance.  By  only  having  the 
sales  tax  reduction  on  for  about  a  year  and 
a   half,   it  is   certainly  not   going  to   attract 


any  large  conventions  planned  a  few  years 
in  advance,  because  after  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so  those  incentives  will  be  gone.  So  it 
will  not  have  a  very  positive  effect  on  the 
conventions. 

Nevertheless,  in  northern  Ontario  and 
some  of  the  other  areas— Niagara  Falls  and 
other  tourist  areas— it  is  going  to  be  an 
incentive.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  move, 
and  I  compliment  the  government  for  taking 
such  a  positive  step. 

On  balance,  I  think  it  is  something  of  a 
ho-hum  budget.  It  is  not  without  its  thorny 
issues,  for  instance,  OHIP.  I  think  it  is  very 
unimaginative  and  uninspiring,  and  I  think 
the  government  set  the  wrong  priorities  as 
far  as  spending  and  revenue  are  concerned. 
We  will  have  to  wait  for  another  Treasurer 
of  another  government  to  take  a  new,  more 
acceptable  and  more  realistic  approach  to 
revenues  and  expenditures,  the  kinds  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  which  are  more 
in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  who  would  obviously  appreciate 
greater  spending  restraint  and  more  imagin- 
ative legislation  to  create  jobs  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I'm  supposed  to  announce 
the  score  is  now  three  to  zero.  I  thought  I 
would  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

I  always  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  budget  debate,  particularly  when 
the  members  are  given  the  opportunity  of  a 
little  time  to  let  that  budget  sift  through  the 
system  to  compare  what  the  Treasurer  says 
on  the  evening  he  announced  the  budget- 
to  see  if  that  is  really  what  he  means— with 
what  he  says  a  few  days  later. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  rather  good,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  had  a  little  bit  of  time 
to  think  about  the  budget  and  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  most  dramatic  example, 
I  guess,  is  that  the  increase  in  health  care 
premiums  has  been  rolled  back.  It  is,  in  great 
measure,  a  tribute  to  the  concept  of  minority 
government  that  in  times  such  as  these,  even 
a  politician  who  is  as  arrogant  at  some  times, 
as  dominant  at  other  times,  and  certainly  as 
forceful  as  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
has  to  take  a  second  thought.  Even  though 
he  obviously  didn't  want  to  do  it,  in  this 
one  instance  a  major  part  of  his  budget,  a 
major  part  of  his  revenue-gathering  process 
for  this  year  has  been  substantially  revised. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  revised  in 
the  particular  way  it  has  been,  but  nonethe- 
less it  has  been  changed.  That  is  a  first,  I 
think,  in  the  history  of  this  House,  particu- 
larly with  that  Treasurer. 
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There  is  no  secret  about  it,  our  priority  in 
this  party  is  jobs,  job  creation  and  job  reten- 
tion. Job  retention  is  a  matter  we  sometimes 
overlook  because  we  are  losing  jobs  in  this 
province  at  a  rate  that  is  unprecedented.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  in  a  province  that  is 
among  the  wealthiest— and  probably  everyone 
acknowledges  that  it  is  the  wealthiest— in  the 
nation,  we  coud  have  over  300,000  people 
unemployed.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  is 
looking  at  more  than  one  million  unemployed 
people,  one  would  think  that  this  province 
would  take  employment  as  its  priority,  that 
that  would  be  the  first  and  most  important 
single  item  the  Treasurer,  in  preparing  a 
budget  would  have  under  consideration.  One 
would  think  you  would  see  substantial  efforts 
in  the  public  sector  and  in  the  private  sector 
to  retain  the  jobs  we  have  and  to  expand  so 
those  people  who  are  out  of  work  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  those  jobs.  Consider  the 
priorities  of  this  government  over  the  last 
decade  or  so  in  terms  of  preparing  young 
people  for  job  opportunities,  the  massive 
capital  investments  we  have  put  into  schools 
and  into  post-secondary  institutions,  the  mas- 
sive numbers  of  young  people  whose  expec- 
tations have  been  raised  to  an  unrealistic  high 
and  who  now  face  the  unusual  prospect  of 
being  well  educated,  well  trained,  quite  will- 
ing to  work,  with  no  job  opportunity  present 
for  them.  That's  certainly  a  spectacle  we 
never  thought  we  would  see  in  this  province 
some  10  years  ago.  And  yet  we  do.  One 
would  have  thought  we  would  have  seen  in 
all  of  this  some  change  in  the  budgetary 
policies  of  this  government  and,  in  particular, 
some  change  in  the  concepts  expressed  by 
this  government  in  terms  of  its  priorities  as 
set  by  its  ministers. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  not  having 
to  reply  to  the  budget  speech  immediately 
is  the  opportunity  one  gets  to  see  the  real 
truth  of  the  budget  and  the  real  philosophy 
of  the  government  of  the  day  come  out  in 
the  speeches  made  around  the  province  and 
around  the  country  by  various  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  I  find  this  an  interesting  exercise 
because  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  in  this  House,  the  real  truth  gets  out 
on  occasion  in  the  speeches  various  ministers 
make.  They  usually  wait  for  some  distance  to 
gather  between  this  House  and  wherever  the 
speech  occurs,  but  nonetheless,  if  you  save 
up  and  take  a  look  through  the  speeches 
made  by  various  cabinet  ministers,  and  it's 
a  bit  of  an  onerous  job  at  times,  if  you 
persist,  you  will  find  the  odd  jewel  here  and 
there. 


I  want  to  make  reference  to  some  of  these 
in  my  opening  remarks  this  evening.  The  first 
one  I  would  like  to  centre  out  is  the  man 
who  should  be  on  the  hot  line  these  days, 
because  certainly  if  we  are  considering  that 
jobs  are  our  priority,  if  we  are  considering 
that  our  economy  is  in  bad  shape  and  needs 
to  be  recovered,  one  would  think  surely  then, 
that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  would  be  a  focal  point  in  all 
of  this;  that  he  would  be  a  very  active  person 
indeed,  announcing  new  programs,  new  poli- 
cies, new  incentives  for  industry  and  business 
and  that  would  be  one  of  the  ways,  one  of  the 
mechanisms,  one  of  the  high  profile  ministries 
that  would  get  us  out  of  this  mess.  Let's 
make  note  then,  of  some  comments  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Public  Affairs  Day.  Though  he  represents  a 
party  which  is  blatantly  free  enterprise,  I 
guess  dogmatically  free  enterprise  is  probably 
more  accurate,  he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
part  of  his  speech  here.  It's  one  small  jewel  in 
a  pile  of  coal  dust,  but  it  is  worth  repeating. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Michael,  how  come  you  were 
at  Duplate  yesterday? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Oh,  I  was  there,  with  all  my 
workers.  How  come  you  were  at  Duplate 
yesterday?  We  had  that  vote  there,  Sam.  You 
would  lose  that  vote  about  805  to  zip.  I  don't 
think  even  management  would  vote  for  you 
there. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Well,  I  guess  Doug's  going  to 
have  to  run  in  your  riding. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  are  a  dreamer,  Mike,  you 
always  were. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Come  on  over,  George.  Come 
on  over  to  Oshawa  and  try  it,  anytime,  any 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  rudely  interrupted  and 
I  want  to  get  'back  to  the  minister's  fine 
speech  or  portion  of  it.  It  was  fine.  He  said, 
"I  believe  that  people  are  losing  faith  in 
business  because  they  are  first  of  all  dis- 
appointed as  consumers.  Sellers  invite  us  to 
believe  that  buying  is  a  pleasant,  uncritical 
experience  of  pure  joy.  We've  seen  the  com- 
mercials, floating  into  department  store,  credit 
card  in  hand,  everything  glistening  and 
beautiful  inside.  Would  Madam  like  it  in 
green  or  in  purple?  Will  it  be  cash  or 
Chargex?"  And  I  think  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  he's  hitting  on  what  is  wrong  with 
portions  of  our  economy. 

He  goes  on  to  say  in  this  speech:  "In  the 
first  place,  this  is  the  first  and  most  funda- 
mental distortion  of  the  consumer  role.  Shop- 
ping is  hard  work  and  you  really  have  to 
protect   yourself.    If   the   life   of   a   consumer 
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were  as  easy  as  the  commercials  suggest,  there 
would  be  no  doubts  in  the  public's  mind  about 
the  free-enterprise  system.  But  the  system  fails 
to  live  up  to  its  billing  and  that's  where  the 
problem  begins." 

Frankly,  that's  quite  a  substantial  admission 
for  not  only  a  minister  of  the  Crown  but  for 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  repre- 
senting a  free-enterprise  government.  He's 
nailing  down,  in  a  rather  specific  way,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  his  own  free-enterprise 
system.  The  system  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
billing  and  that's  where  the  problem  begins. 
He's  quite  right  on  that.  I  don't  think  that  is 
where  the  problem  ends  and  neither  does  the 
minister,  but  that  may  well  be  one  of  the 
places  where  it  begins. 
[8:45] 

There  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  this  government— the  score  is  now  Toronto 
four,  New  York  zero— to  admit  that  all  things 
are  not  perfect  in  that  free-enterprise  system 
they're  purporting  to  run  over  there.  There 
are  differences  and  problems  and  very  real 
agonies  that  are  caused  in  the  marketplace  in 
our  economic  system— and  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly in  people's  lives— by  the  system  that 
they  purport  to  run. 

I  wouldn't  take  issue  if  they  were  talking 
about  a  mix.  I  wouldn't  take  issue  if  they 
were  talking  about  an  economy  that,  in  truth, 
has  a  pretty  substantial  amount  of  govern- 
ment public  funding  involved  in  it.  But  they 
seem  to  deny  that  role,  although  they  are  the 
ones  most  heavily  into  it  in  the  history  of  this 
province. 

They  seem  to  deny  the  very  concept  that 
we  ought  to  control  our  own  economy  because 
they  argue  that  it  ought  to  be  privatized,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  public  sector.  That's 
unusual  for  a  government  that  has  spent  so 
much  of  our  money  investing  in  different 
things  here  and  there  around  the  province.  In 
fact,  what  we  might  take  a  little  more  spe- 
cific exception  to  is  the  way  that  they  invest 
public  funds  in  the  private  sector  with  nothing 
back  to  the  public  good.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
substantial  difference. 

I  want  to  quote  just  one  other  part  of  this 
speech  the  minister  made  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
He  was  talking  about  research  and  develop- 
ment. He  said:  "Research  and  development  is 
something  that  only  the  large  firms  can  afford 
and  the  results  are  usually  long  term." 

Again  that  is  an  admission,  because  if  that's 
true— and  I  think  the  minister  has  always  at- 
tempted to  speak  the  truth— where  does  that 
leave  all  of  our  small  and  medium-sized  in- 
dustry? If  it  says  here,  and  it  does,  that  is 
something  that  only  the  large  firms  can  do 


then  we'd  be  hard  pressed  to  find  an  example 
of  where  the  large  firms  do  that  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  doesn't  happen  at  all.  And  the  minis- 
ter is  indicating  that  small  and  medium-sized 
firms  can't  handle  that.  I  think  that  begs  the 
question.  Where  is  this  government's  response 
to  that?  If  we  recognize  that  research  and 
development  is  important  to  our  economy,  is 
important  to  our  industrial  life,  then  where 
is  the  government's  role  in  that?  Frankly,  it's 
not  there. 

Mr.  Eakins:  There's  no  encouragement  at 
all. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  one  other  gendeman 
perhaps  most  prominent  in  this  budget  and 
in  our  economic  plight  is  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough).  He  made 
some  not-so-great  speeches.  You  have  to  dig 
a  little  further  ins  his  speeches  before  you 
come  up  with  very  much. 

This  was  from  a  speech  to  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Production  and  Inventory 
Control  given  at  St.  Clair  College  in  Chat- 
ham. He  was  talking  about  the  manufacturing 
sector  and,  in  particular,  made  this  point: 
"We  have  made  growth  an  manufacturing 
jobs  and  output  in  excellence,  a  focal  point 
of  our  development  plan." 

That's  unusual  because  he's  saying  that  his 
focal  point  is  one  you  can't  buy.  In  another 
speech,  which  I'll  touch  on  a  bit  later,  he 
said  that  we  haven't  increased  any  of  our 
manufacturing  jobs  at  all  and  yet  it's  the 
lifeblood  of  their  plan.  I  think  if  we  had  a 
plan,  and  the  focal  point  of  the  plan  was  to 
make  growth  in  the  manufacturing  sector  the 
most  important  thing  we  were  trying  to  do, 
and  we  hadn't  accomplished  it,  I  think  we'd 
clearly  recognize  that  was  at  least  a  form  of 
failure. 

The  reason  that  I  wanted  to  touch  on  this 
speech,  though,  is  that  here  he  again  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  auto  industry.  Be- 
cause of  my  own  riding  and  my  background 
and  the  people  that  I  associate  with,  I'm 
fundamentally  concerned  about  the  auto  in- 
dustry in  this  province. 

I  find  this  statement  unusual  because  I 
can't  seem  to  find  anyone  else  to  corroborate 
it,  but  he  said:  "There  is  a  major  investment 
program  ahead  with  the  North  American 
automobile  industry— a  reported  $58  billion. 
We  in  Ontario  must  remain  competitive  if  we 
are  to  attract  our  fair  share  and  I  stress  the 
need  for  this  competitiveness." 

(The  interesting  thing,  really,  is  where  does 
that  number  come  from?  Who  gave  him  that 
number?  From  the  auto  industry  itself  we 
understand  there  are  going  to  be  some  sub- 
stantial changes  but  no  one  there  has  ever 
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put  that  kind  of  a  price  tag  to  it.  No  one  in 
the  auto  industry  itself,  as  an  example,  can 
point  to  an  area  in  Canada  where  that  kind 
of  money,  or  portions  thereof,  has  been  tar- 
geted. No  one  can  identify  that,  for  example, 
General  Motors  in  Oshawa  is  looking  for 
some  kind  of  massive  expansion  program.  If 
you  look  at  the  auto  industry  in  Ontario, 
you'd  be  hard  pressed  to  say  that  we  have  a 
massive  plan  at  work  for  survival.  We  can 
look  at  Windsor,  we  can  look  at  the  Premier's 
old  riding,  and  we  see  there  what  used  to  be 
a  vibrant  auto  industry  having  some  difficulty. 

If  you  look  at  the  General  Motors  plant  in 
Oshawa,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  would  find  a 
different  role.  You  would  see  assembled 
vehicles  were  doing  very  well.  You  would 
see  the  parts  plants  in  the  Oshawa  area  are 
not  doing  too  badly  either.  They  are  depend- 
ent, unfortunately,  and  this  is  a  rather  weird 
phenomenon  of  the  auto  pact,  on  production 
facilities,  assembled  vehicle  facilities,  which 
are  not  in  this  province.  The  parts  plants 
in  my  area  are  mostly  dependent  on  Am- 
erican assembly  plants.  That  seems  to  be 
the  irony  of  the  auto  pact  but,  nonetheless, 
it's  there. 

I  listened  to  the  Treasurer  respond  today 
to  questions  in  this  House  about  the  auto 
pact  and  about  setting  targets.  He  was  rather 
evasive  about  it  all,  but  in  this  speech  he  did 
tend  to  get  a  bit  more  specific.  For  example, 
he  said:  "I  believe  the  federal  government 
must  set  specific  growth  targets  for  this  in- 
dustry and  that  each  auto  manufacturer 
should  be  expected  to  achieve  these  targets." 
My,  my,  that's  a  free -enterprise  Treasurer,  an 
advocate  of  the  free-enterprise  system.  He  in- 
sists they  would  tell  these  auto  manufacturers 
precisely  what  targets  they  would  have  for 
production,  for  investment,  and  he  goes  on 
later  in  his  speech  to  talk  about  research  and 
development  as  well. 

The  difficulty  is  that  although  the  Treas- 
urer has  identified  the  problem,  the  Treas- 
urer himself  in  that  particular  speech  iden- 
tified some  of  the  things  that  must  be  done 
in  terms  of  solution.  We  don't  see  this  gov- 
ernment taking  that  kind  of  a  formal  posi- 
tion. We  don't  see  him  implementing  in  any 
wav  what  he  knows  must  be  done.  I  simply 
wish  we  could  get  the  Treasurer  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  say  the  same  kind  of  thing 
in  his  budget.  I  would  like  to  see  it  there. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  formal  position  put 
forward  by  this  government  which  clearly 
recognizes  the  importance  of  that  auto  in- 
dustry to  the  whole  economy  of  our  prov- 
ince. I  would  like  to  see  them  simply  be  a 
bit  more  straightforward.  In  fact,  if  we  get 
right  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  it,  when 


one  talks  about  the  auto  industry  in  Canada, 
one  really  talks  about  the  auto  industry  in 
this  one  province  alone.  There  are  produc- 
tion facilities  in  Quebec,  that's  true,  but 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry  is 
located  in  this  one  province.  Surely,  if  it's 
that  important  and  if  it's  that  large,  this 
government  shouldn't  be  the  least  bit  shy 
about  speaking  out  on  it. 

Mr.  Hall:  Don't  forget  the  Bricklin,  Mike. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No,  I  am  quite  happy  to 
forget  the  Bricklin.  Most  of  North  America 
has  forgotten  the  Bricklin.  We  absolutely 
can't  afford  it. 

I  want  to  talk  just  briefly  about  another 
speech  the  Treasurer  made,  this  one  to  the 
Empire  Club  of  Canada.  It's  a  good  thing 
I  get  copies  of  these,  because  I  certainly 
don't  get  invited  to  the  Empire  Club  too 
often.  Here's  something  unusual.  What  I 
love  about  these  little  speeches  is  the  tidbits 
you  draw  out  of  them.  For  the  most  part  you 
rarely  catch  ministers,  very  important  ones 
like  the  Treasurer,  as  an  example,  admitting 
our  industrial  labour  relations  problems  are 
sometimes   causing  great  difficulty  for  us. 

In  this  instance  he  said:  "By  1977,  the 
work  stoppages  went  down  and  we  had  a 
dramatic  reduction  of  over  two  million  days 
in  work  stoppages,  a  dramatic  reduction." 
To  listen  to  his  speeches  in  this  House  from 
time  to  time,  you  wouldn't  think  that  was 
the  case  at  all.  In  fact,  on  occasion  you  would 
think  industrial  disputes  and  the  particular 
problem  of  people  trying  to  organize  so  they 
could  bargain  and  negotiate  a  decent  stan- 
dard of  living  was  one  of  the  single  worst 
things  that  ever  happened  in  North  America. 
Yet  when  he's  speaking  to  the  Empire  Club 
he's  arguing  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

He  mentions  a  couple  of  other  points  which 
I  think  are  pertinent.  Certainly  this  one  is: 
Maintaining  our  social  commitments  more 
efficiently.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  last  little  while  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  the  health  care  system  in  total.  Dealing 
with  that  is  a  moral  obligation  and  is  some- 
thing it's  necessary  for  us  to  do.  What  I 
find  interesting  though  is  here  he  says: 
"Maintaining  those  commitments  more  effi- 
ciently." I  watched  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Timbrell),  as  an  example,  table  a  series 
of  studies  that  had  been  done  inside  his 
ministry  by  interministerial  committees.  They 
identified  places  where  there  were  problems 
in  the  health  care  delivery  system,  places 
where,  almost  by  consensus  now,  we  can  say 
things  aren't  being  done  as  efficiently  as  they 
ought  to  be.  You  know  the  odd  thing  is 
that   though   those   studies   have  been  done, 
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though  the  problems  have  been  identified; 
even  the  Liberal  Party  has  found  out  some 
places  where  there  are  real  problems  in  the 
health  care  system  now,  that's  how  obvious 
they  are;  even  though  all  of  that  has  hap- 
pened, we  still  don't  see  this  government 
moving  in  any  of  those  areas.  They  have 
done  the  studies.  For  example,  we  had,  in 
the  hearings  just  completed,  both  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
Minister  of  Health  saying  the  premium  sys- 
tem really  was  a  regressive  system.  The 
Treasurer  defended  it  by  simply  saying: 
"The  thing  is  in  place  and  we've  got  to  live 
with  it.  We're  studying  ways  and  means  of 
getting  out  of  it."  But  he  admitted  it  was 
regressive. 

The  Minister  of  Health  had  this  rather 
unfortunate  escapade  in  the  committee  where 
he  replaced,  removed  and  presented  in  front 
of  the  committee  some  rather  conflicting 
documents.  The  pertinent  one  was  where 
his  staff,  and  he  personally,  also  believed  it 
was  regressive  and  not  fair.  That  document 
was  tabled  in  front  of  the  committee  and 
debated  at  some  length.  Here  we  have  the 
two  senior  ministers  admitting  that  the  pre- 
mium system  bears  no  relationship  to  health- 
care costs. 

The  Treasurer  in  his  document  again  the 
other  day,  unrepentant  soul  that  he  is,  was 
still  making  his  argument  for  the  visible 
link  concept,  despite  the  fact  that  .both  he 
and  the  Minister  of  Health  admitted  in  the 
committee  that  there  is  absolutely  no  study 
in  the  world  which  shows  that  there  is  a 
visible  link  or  that  it  has  any  real  impact 
on  the  public  or  the  people  who  consume 
the  health-care  services  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  That's  an  unusual  thing,  to  say  the 
least. 

Another  little  point  the  Treasurer  made 
was  in  a  speech  called  Disentangling  Our 
Government.  I  think  that's  an  important  one, 
because  this  government  needs  to  be  dis- 
entangled from  a  great  many  traditions  and 
dogmas  which  it  manages  to  retain.  I  find 
it  unusual  that  in  a  speech  to  the  Empire 
Club  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  would  be 
prepared  to  admit  such  a  thing.  I  find  it 
even  more  unusual  that  he  wouldn't  be 
hopping  in  here  the  very  next  day  showing 
us  precisely  how  he  is  going  to  disentangle 
all  of  that. 

Here's  the  last  little  one  I  want  to  put  on 
the  record  from  the  mouth  of  the  Treasurer 
himself.  This  one  was  made  at  the  men's 
Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver.  I  find  that  like 
most  ministers  the  farther  he  gets  away  from 
here  the  more  he  is  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth.   Here's   a  juicy   one.   He  said  "Manu- 


facturing employment  growth  in  my  province 
almost  stopped  during  the  last  five  years. 
Tariff  policy,  put  simply,  is  no  longer  a  viable 
c-rnirstone  to  Ontario's  advance  or  biased 
peculiarly  in  our  favour." 

That's  the  same  minister  who  says  he  wants 
freer  trade,  not  necessarily  the  abandoning 
of  the  tariff  but  freer  trade.  He  is  recogniz- 
ing in  that  speech  and  others  he  has  made 
that  some  of  our  industrial  sector,  some  parts 
of  m*r  economy,  would  go  right  straight  down 
the  tube  were  it  not  for  some  tariffs.  He  is 
not  particularly  proposing  that  major  changes 
have  to  be  made  or  what  specifically  they 
might  be.  We  haven't  been  able  to  get  him 
even  around  to  the  point  in  his  major  eco- 
nomic cornerstone,  the  auto  pact,  where  he 
can  get  specific  about  that  and  say  exactly 
what  he  wants  done,  exactly  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  exactly  what  the  solutions  might 
be  in  all  that.  He  is  prepared  to  say  it  out- 
side this  House,  but  inside  this  House  he  still 
seems  quite  content  with  the  notion  that  the 
auto  pact  is  a  federal  responsibility  and  he 
will  let  them  have  their  say  and  do  whatever 
they  will.  That's  pretty  dangerous  stuff. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  like 
to  compare  what  all  of  these  ministers  say. 
The  Treasurer  comes  in  here,  tables  his  bud- 
get papers  and  makes  his  dramatic  little 
speech.  I  always  enjoy  the  theatrics,  but  I 
like  to  compare  what  they  say  outside  the 
House,  what  they  say  in  speeches  to  different 
groups  and  what  small  admissions  they  are 
prepared  to  make  outside  this  House.  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  what  they 
puroort  to  do  in  here  and  what  they  say 
outside  this  House  doesn't  always  jibe.  On 
occasion  one  can  find  them  making  little 
slips,  most  notably  whenever  they  get  to 
groups  that  might  be  a  bit  hostile  and  they 
want  to  placate  them  just  a  little  bit. 

I  started  off  these  comments  by  saying  our 
primary  concern  is  jobs.  That's  not  surprising 
as  we  represent  people  who  work  for  a 
livincr.  Some  might  say  that's  a  bit  of  a  class 
comment.  I  guess  it  is.  but  I  suppose  there 
are  more  and  more  people  in  our  society 
who  are  prepared  to  admit  they  actually  do 
work  for  a  living,  are  not  afraid  to  join  a 
union  and  not  afraid  to  negotiate  for  their 
rights.  Of  all  the  trade  unions  going  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  maybe  the  most  effective 
one  is  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  but 
I  think  the  UAW  is  at  least  a  close  second 
and  improving  every  day. 

Those  are  important  to  us.  What  I  want 
to  tie  in  here  is  a  little  consistency.  On  the 
very  first  day  he  announced  this  budget  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  this  Treasurer  was  not 
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responding  to  the  economy  of  the  province 
at  all.  In  particular  he  was  not  responding  to 
the  single  most  difficult  problem  we  have,  un- 
employment. We  saw  again  last  week,  when 
the  Treasurer  rose  to  announce,  rather  un- 
graciously, his  defeat  on  the  OHIP  premium 
increase,  that  he  went  right  back  to  that  same 
thing.  He  is  at  least  consistent,  one  must 
give  him  that.  He  cost  the  province  of  On- 
tario about  6,000  more  jobs. 

[9:00] 

He  was  beaten  down  on  one  hand  about 
a  premium  increase,  but  he  made  sure  he 
came  right  back  in  the  same  breath  and 
again  attacked  the  working  people  of  this 
province  who  pay  the  bills;  he  went  right 
back  at  them  again.  While  the  Liberal  Party 
and  the  New  Democrats  in  this  House  might 
be  quite  happy  with  the  idea  that  at  least  we 
rolled  back  a  premium  increase  to  some  de- 
gree, none  of  us  can  be  very  happy  about 
the  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

None  of  us  can  be  very  happy  today  that 
the  Treasurer  has  done  it  again.  He's  nailed 
6,000  more  jobs  to  the  wall,  most  of  them,  I 
suppose,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  That's  a  tough  argument  to  make, 
I'm  well  aware  of  that,  but  I  think  they  have 
a  right  to  earn  a  living  and  that  most  of 
those  people  do  perform  a  necessary  func- 
tion for  us;  some  of  them  in  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Liberals  are  happy  about 
that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  health-care  system.  In  all  the 
debates  we  had  in  the  social  development 
•committee,  and  the  comments  made  in  this 
IHouse  last  Tuesday  afternoon  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  report  of  the  social  development 
-committee,  we  almost  got  a  commitment  from 
the  Premier  of  this  province  to  see  that  some 
form  of  a  committee  of  this  House,  most 
likely  a  select  committee,  would  begin  to 
investigate  health-care  costs  in  Ontario;  would 
begin  to  take  a  look  at  precisely  how  those 
services  are  delivered  to  the  consuming 
public;  would  take  a  look  at  the  cost  control 
mechanisms  that  are  supposed  to  be  in  place 
but  which  we're  a  little  hard  pressed  to  find. 

It  is  important  that  that  pact  be  carried  out 
It's  important  that  it  be  done  by  a  select 
committee.  A  little  more  specifically,  I  want  to 
see  that  select  committee  look  at  how  much 
of  our  health-care  system  is  by  tradition  and 
how  much  of  it  is  by  good,  plain,  common 
sense.  I  am  unsure,  having  studied  the  system 
itself,  whether  there  is  really  any  cost  control 
in  that  health-care  system  at  all. 


I  can  see  two  or  three  rather  blunt  mech- 
anisms that  are  there,  mostly  in  limits  of  pay- 
ments they  will  give  to  doctors.  I  do  not  see 
an  ongoing  cost  control  program  at  work  in 
every  facet  of  health-care  delivery  in  this 
province.  I  think  that's  important. 

1  don't  see,  for  example,  a  clear  investiga- 
tion of  services  provided  and  moneys  paid  out. 
Part  of  that  problem,  unbelievable  as  it  might 
seem,  is  that  though  we  do  have  OHIP  com- 
puters, printouts  and  lots  of  staff,  and  though 
we  have  done  lots  of  studies,  we  don't  even 
know  how  many  human  beings  are  covered 
by  OHIP  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Everybody. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  All  of  them,  Mike. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  an  interesting  point. 
All  of  the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
are  not  covered  by  OHIP.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  though  the  ministry  lias  a  formula 
for  determining  how  many  people  are 
there,  how  many  supposed  claimants  are 
covered  under  it  all;  and  though  they've  got 
computer  runs  which  show  us  how  many 
claims  were  made  and  how  many  claims  they 
paid  to  doctors  last  year;  the  one  basic  thing 
you'd  think  they'd  start  out  with,  the  thing 
you  would  think  would  be  the  most  simple, 
the  easiest  thing  to  find  out,  how  many  people 
are  covered  by  OHIP,  they  don't  know. 

They  have  a  formula  which  makes  an 
estimate  of  that;  but  they  don't  know  how 
many  living,  breathing  souls  are  covered  by 
OHIP.  I  would  think  that's  a  pretty  funda- 
mental piece  of  information. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  in  that 
committee  we  looked  at  a  thing  called  a  UPI, 
a  unique  personal  identifier.  It  involved  a 
rather  impressive  study  that  went  on  at  great 
length  a'bout  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
plastic  or  paper,  and  whether  or  not  to  use  the 
social  insurance  number  or  some  other 
number,  or  combination  of  numbers. 

But  what  is  all  this  study  about  this  thing 
called  the  UPI,  the  personal  identifier?  It's 
important  to  note  that  the  base  problem, 
there  are  two  or  three  attached  to  it  but  the 
base  problem,  the  reason  we  don't  know  how 
many  people  are  in  the  system,  is  because 
there's  no  real  way  to  identify  individuals. 
Many  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  two  OHIP 
numbers.  Many  of  us  are  billed  for  different 
services  under  different  numbers.  We  don't 
know  that.  As  a  result  we  don't  know  pre- 
cisely what  costs  are  there. 

For  example,  I  recall  last  year  there  was  a 
small  uproar  around  this  place  when  it  was 
released  how  many  doctors  had  earned  over 
$100,000  a  year.  At  that  time  the  interesting 
comment  was  we  don't  really  know  whether 
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that's  an  individual  salary  or  whether  that 
doctor  is  billing  for  a  group  of  doctors; 
whether  it's  just  doctors'  services  or  are  lab 
fees  rolled  in.  Even  today,  we  still  don't  know 

Of  course  the  doctors  have  the  argument, 
and  I  think  it's  legitimate  to  grant  them  this 
point,  that  those  figures  are  not  necessarily 
what  doctors  make,  they  can  be  gross  costs, 
there  could  be  a  wide  variance  there. 

Under  the  same  system  you  can  have  doctors 
who  work  very  hard  and  very  long  hours.  For 
example,  general  practitioners  provide  great 
services  in  health  care  to  the  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  yet  they've  been  rather 
hard  done  by  under  the  system  that  we're 
using.  There  are  certain  fields  of  specialists 
who  work  much  fewer  hours  and  provide 
much  more  specialized  services,  but  who've 
done  really  rather  well  under  this  medicare 
system  that  we  have  in  Ontario. 

From  the  consumer,  or  the  patient,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  right  through  to  the 
doctor,  there  are  inequities  in  our  system  that 
are  recognized  by  almost  everyone.  I  don't 
think  members  would  find  very  many  doctors 
who  are  all  that  happy  with  our  health  care 
system  or  the  way  the  premiums  are  paid  or 
whatever.  The  irony,  I  guess,  is  that  the 
ultimate  consumer,  who  ought  to  be  squawk- 
ing the  most,  is  maybe  the  one  who's  most  in 
need  of  doctors'  services  and  therefore  is  not 
really  in  a  position  to  put  up  too  much  of  a 
fuss;  or  if  he  doesn't  need  the  doctors'  services, 
he  may  not  be  quite  aware  of  how  expensive 
it's  getting  to  be  and  how  awkward  it  can  be 
and  what  inequities  there  are  in  the  system. 

A  good  example  of  that,  I  guess,  was  last 
year  when  the  then  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller)  went  around  and  closed  the 
hospitals.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  cutbacks.  I  know  that  many  people  in 
my  community  had  a  little  difficulty  relating 
to  that.  Cutbacks  in  hospitals?  They  didn't 
close  down  any  wings  in  Oshawa  General 
Hospital,  so  they  weren't  aware  of  all  that. 
But  it's  surprising,  people  have  friends  and 
relatives  and  sometimes  personal  experiences 
where  they  visit  those  hospitals,  and  after  a 
while,  after  about  a  year  slowly  but  surely 
they  gradually  get  some  concept  of  what 
those  cutbacks  mean.  They  begin  to  under- 
stand that  one  doesn't  quite  get  the  same 
level  of  service  one  used  to  get  there,  that 
there  are  some  differences. 

That  takes  a  while  to  go  into  effect,  but  I 
would  put  to  members  that  more  and  more 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  these  things. 
More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  those  cutbacks  are  real  and 
meaningful  to  their  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  friends. 


One  of  the  biggest  arguments  against  the 
OHIP  premium  increase,  as  an  example,  was 
the  fact  that  it  really  is  taxation  people  can't 
see.  They  don't  see  that  OHIP  bill.  A  great 
many  people  have  it  deducted  at  source.  A 
great  many  have  their  employers  paying  a 
percentage  of  their  OHIP  fees.  It's  a  form 
of  taxation,  a  source  of  revenue  that  people 
don't  see.  It's  odd  that  the  Treasurer  would 
make  the  argument  about  the  "visible  link" 
and  choose  a  tax  that  people  can't  see  to 
emphasize  his  visible  link.  There's  a  bit  of 
a  contradiction  in  that.  He's  one  of  the  few 
people  in  this  House,  I  suggest,  who  could 
say  that  with  great  volume  and  at  great 
length. 

I  also  want  to  say  some  words,  during  the 
course  of  this  reply  to  the  budget,  about 
this  House.  If  members  are  a  little  sensitive 
about  it,  we  might  say  that  we've  had  some 
lectures  this  week  about  minority  govern- 
ment and  about  give-and-take,  it  would  do 
us  well,  as  members  of  this  House,  to  give 
some  thought  to  precisely  what  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  meant  when,  in  wrapping  up  the 
OHIP  debate  the  other  day,  he  said,  "Well, 
we  have  to  have  give-and-take  in'  minority 
government.  We  have  given  this  afternoon 
and  we  want  some  co-operation  on  things 
like  Bill  70." 

There  is  this  matter  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
sensus in  a  minority  situation,  of  sending 
something  off  to  a  committee  and  saying  that 
committee  reflects  the  membership  of  this 
House,  and  in  a  direct  way  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  thought 
that's  what  the  committee  system  was  all 
about.  Certainly,  we  saw  the  matter  of  the 
OHIP  premium  go  off  to  committee  and 
come  back  here  with  a  consensus.  That  con- 
sensus was  expressed  and  the  government 
responded— not  in  as  direct  a  way  as  we 
would  have  liked,  that's  for  sure,  and  not 
in  a  way  we  would  have  liked  either,  that's 
also  for  sure;  but  it  did  respond. 

In  the  case  of  Bill  70— there's  another  one 
that's  been  at  the  trough  for  a  long  time, 
we've  had  extensive  hearings  about  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  heard  the  Pre- 
mier of  this  province  say  a  rather  remarkable 
thing  in  this  House  this  afternoon.  He  now 
wants  to  reintroduce  the  bill  in  its  original 
form.  I  hope  he  doesn't  mean  that,  because 
that  would  be  denying  the  parliamentary 
process  we've  been  through  for  the  past  year. 
That  would  be  saying  to  the  people  around 
this  province  that  all  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee has  held  over  the  last  year  were  a 
sham  and  they  don't  count.  That  would  be 
saying  to  the  members   of  this   House  that 
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the  committee  work  that  most  of  them  have 
done  for  the  better  part  of  a  year  doesn't 
count  either.  What  counts  is  that  when  it 
comes  back  in  here,  because  the  government 
co-operated— and  I  use  the  word  "co-oper- 
ated" very  loosely— because  the  government 
responded  to  a  minority  situation  last  week, 
they  now  expect  a  trade-off,  a  favour  from 
the  other  members  of  this  House  in  regard 
to  Bill   70. 

That  would  be  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  undergoing  some  difficulties  with 
minority  government.  We  are  having  a  tough 
time,  sometimes,  explaining  government  pro- 
grams to  opposition  members  who  don't 
want  to  hear  it  and  who  won't  accept  it. 
To  be  fair,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
we  have  opposition  members  sometimes  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  sorting  out  their  role: 
Are  they  advising  the  government?  Are  they 
being  co-opted  into  supporting  government 
programs?  What  will  be  the  nature  of  it  all? 
So  we  do  have  our  problems  with  govern- 
ment at  this  stage. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  bit  easier  to  say 
we  will  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  ma- 
jority government,  which  makes  things  very 
clear  for  everyone:  Opposition  parties  oppose, 
and  the  party  in  power  governs  the  province 
of  Ontario.  That  is  not  the  case,  though.  We 
have  a  minority  situation.  To  complicate 
matters  a  bit  further,  we  in  this  House  have 
gone  through  some  rather  lengthy  processes 
in  setting  up  parliamentary  reform.  We  have 
looked  at  the  rules  of  this  House  and  we 
have  seen  a  few  instances  in  the  last  little 
while  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  provisional 
standing  orders  of  the  House  have  been  used 
to  good  advantage  by  members  on  all  sides. 
I  think  that  is  fair. 

I  recall,  in  the  social  development  hear- 
ings, reading  in  the  press  about  "greasy  par- 
liamentary manoeuvering."  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  House  would  have 
some  respect  for  the  traditions  of  Parliaments 
throughout  the  world.  Those  who  say  that 
the  use  of  the  standing  orders  or  the  provi- 
sional orders  of  this  House  is  not  a  nice 
thing,  that  somehow  that  is  "greasy"  or 
whatever,  I  think  are  quite  wrong.  That 
denies  the  fact  that  without  a  set  of  rules, 
and  without  some  revision  of  those  rules 
from  time  to  time,  no  parliament  in  the 
world  could  operate. 

It  is  nice  to  know  what  the  rules  are.  It  is 
nice  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  provisional 
standing  orders,  look  them  over  once  in  a 
while  and  see  what  alternatives  are  available 
to  members  of  this  House.  It  is  nice  to  take  a 
look  at  the  rule  book  and  say,  "If  we  are  un- 


happy with  the  government's  position  today, 
then  there  are  provisions  to  refer  matters  to 
committees  in  certain  circumstances;  there  are 
provisions  in  committee  work  to  say  your 
piece  as  government  members  or  as  opposition 
members."  It  doesn't  much  matter  which  side 
of  the  House  one  sits  on,  the  rules  are  the 
same  for  everybody. 

It  makes  about  as  much  sense  to  me  to 
complain  about  the  rules  of  this  House  or  any 
other  House  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens  when  the  referee  has  made  a 
judgement  call.  Someone  will  say,  "I  don't 
care  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong;  there 
shouldn't  be  a  rule  book.  People  shouldn't 
have  to  play  according  to  the  rules."  The  only 
thing  that  holds  any  Parliament  in  the  world 
together  is  the  consensus  that  is  reflected  in 
the  standing  orders  and  in  the  decisions  that 
are  made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  other  people  who  chair  the  sessions  of  this 
House.  Those  are  important  things. 

I  think  we  have  some  measure  to  go  and 
I  want  to  point  out  some  areas  where  I  have 
concerns.  In  the  last  assessment  of  the  rules, 
we  decided  to  provide  for  a  more  meaningful 
role  for  private  members.  One  of  those  occa- 
sions is  the  matter  of  having  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour.  We  have  in  our  provisional  stand- 
ing orders  a  provision  that  says  20  members 
can  block  a  vote  in  private  members'  hour. 
That  somewhat  thwarts  the  notion  of  private 
members'  bills. 

I  am  not  concerned  that  those  members 
who  sit  on  the  government  side  of  this  House 
may  decide  to  caucus  out  in  that  lobby  and 
come  back  in  here  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
That  doesn't  bother  me  at  all.  I  do  think  that 
if  a  piece  of  legislation  is  proposed  by  a 
private  member  which  he  deems  to  be  worthy 
of  debate  in  this  House,  he  suffers  the  agony 
of  the  balloting  process  we  use  to  get  it  in 
here,  and  he  finally  has  his  day  in  this  House 
and  gets  to  present  what  he  thinks  is  an 
important  bill  or  an  important  resolution,  then 
at  least  the  members  of  this  Parliament  ought 
to  respect  the  process  enough  to  let  the  thing 
go  to  a  vote.  Vote  against  it  if  you  like; 
without  question.  Speak  against  all  you  want; 
that  is  the  best  of  our  parliamentary  tradition. 
Cast  aspersions  on  anyone  members  care  to. 
But  let  the  thing  come  to  a  vote. 

Why  is  it  so  necessary— and  I  must  say  in 
this  instance  that  I  know  there  have  been 
occasions  when  members  of  both  parties  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, however  it  happens  on  occasion  here, 
have  stood  to  block  a  vote. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  was  a  mistake. 
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Mr.  Breaugh:  Well,  I  don't  like  the  system. 
I  don't  like  its  use  on  this  side  either.  But 
even  more  important  I  must  say,  I  most  often 
see  that  happening  on  the  other  side  of  this 
House.  For  the  life  of  me,  when  we  have  a 
government  with  all  of  the  tools  and  mecha- 
nisms of  government  and  of  this  Parliament 
at  its  disposal,  I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  necessary 
for  government  members  to  stand  in  block  and 
prevent  a  matter  before  this  House  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote.  I  don't  think  that  is  necessary 
at  all. 

[9:15] 

To  be  quite  frank  about  it,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  we  have  seen  a  few  private 
members'  bills  actually  get  through  the  initial 
process.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  private  members'  bills  from  this 
side  of  the  House  that  have  gone  through  the 
committee  stage  and  back  into  this  House, 
and  out  again,  is  a  little  scarce.  It  is  a  little 
scarce  on  that  side  too,  but  it  is  even  more 
so  from  over  here. 

So  if  the  government  wants  to  be  nice 
about  it,  and  it  wants  to  be  reasonable  about 
it,  why  doesn't  it  let  the  private,  individual 
members  of  this  House  have  their  little  private 
members'  hour?  Let  them  bring  in  whatever 
they  want  in  terms  of  a  resolution  or  a  bill, 
and  let  the  thing  come  to  a  vote. 

Now  I  suppose  we  will  go  back  into  pro- 
cedural affairs,  or  into  some  session  of  this 
House  when  we  debate  the  provisional  rules, 
and  we  will  get  to  that  point  where  we  say 
members  can't  stand  up  to  block  a  vote.  I  am 
reluctant  to  do  that.  I  am  not  unaware  of  why 
the  mechanism  of  blocking  was  put  in  there. 
If  there  was  some  silly  and  frivolous  thing  at 
some  point  in  time,  on  some  rare  occasion, 
the  members-20  of  them-might  decide  this 
thing  doesn't  even  deserve  a  vote.  But  when 
I  see  it  being  used  regularly  as  a  tool  to  say 
that  just  because  a  member  is  not  on  that  side 
of  the  House  he  can't  get  a  private  members 
bill  through,  then  I  think  it  is  a  misuse  of 
the  rules  of  this  House.  I  think  we  ought  to 
review  that  one  substantively. 

I  want  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  other 
things  that  are  related  to  the  roles  of  the 
members  individually,  as  opposed  to  col- 
lectively or  on  party  terms.  I  had  an  oca- 
sion,  thanks  to  an  invitation  put  forward  by 
the  parliamentary  association,  to  spend  some 
time  at  Westminster  in  Britain  and  to  look 
at  their  parliamentary  traditions  and  then- 
standing  orders.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  take 
much  of  a  back  seat  to  the  mother  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  think  in  most  instances  we  operate 
in  perhaps  a  more  casual  way,  it's  a  little 
looser  in  spots,  but  some  of  their  traditions, 
quite  frankly,  are  ones  that  are  undeniable. 


One  of  the  things  they  have  which  is  be- 
fore the  procedural  affairs  committee  now  is 
this  matter  of  whether  members  can  chal- 
lenge the  Chair,  whether  they  can  challenge 
the  Speaker's  ruling.  We  have  been  looking 
into  that.  In  theory,  it  sounds  nice  to  retain 
the  right  to  challenge  whatever  a  commit- 
tee chairman  sets  up,  or  whatever  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  sets  up  as  being  a 
ruling.  In  fact  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  an  occasion  when  it  was  ever  over- 
turned. In  the  British  Parliament  they  simply 
dispense  with  all  of  that.  In  fact,  in  most 
of  the  parliaments  operating  in  the  world 
they  dispense  with  that  notion  as  well.  It 
puts  the  onus  on  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair, 
and  the  chairmen  in  committees  to  make 
sure  their  rulings  are  not  made  off  the  cuff. 

I  want  to  say,  quite  frankly,  that  in  spend- 
ing a  little  time  researching  the  precedents 
of  the  House  and  the  rules  of  the  House, 
I  have  found  there  are  a  great  many  prac- 
tices around  here  that  really  aren't  according 
to  Hoyle.  It  is  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to 
examine  precisely  how  we  get  into  these 
jackpots.  One  is  the  very  matter  of  the  mem- 
bers rolling  into  the  committees.  They  sit 
down  and  they  take  part  in  the  committee 
deliberations,  not  knowing  what  happened 
before.  On  occasion  I  have  seen  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  come  in  and  do  their  10 
minutes  and  get  up  and  walk  out.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
work  on  that  committee  are  left  to  face  this 
disruption  and  see  what  goes  on.  I  think  we 
have  to  at  least  give  consideration  to  respect- 
ing what  officially  is  the  rule  of  the  House; 
that  a  member  of  the  committee  is  assigned 
to  do  work  and  other  members  may  certainly 
come  in  and  speak  to  that  committee  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  I  know  it  is  a 
little  tighter  and  I  suppose  it  takes  away  some 
of  the  freedom  of  members  to  go  and  par- 
ticipate in  debates  here,  there  and  all  over 
the  place,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
bad  idea  if  the  members  of  this  House  de- 
cided once  and  for  all  we  cannot,  and  we 
will  not,  be  all  things  to  all  people.  We  will 
not  even  attempt  to  do  all  things  for  all 
people.  We  will  settle  down  as  individual 
members  who  play  a  role  here  in  private 
members'  hour.  In  committee,  there  will  be 
specific  jobs  for  us  to  do  and  we  will  carry 
those  duties  out,  but  we  will  not  try  to  belong 
to  all  of  the  committees  of  this  House  and 
participate  in  all  of  the  debates. 

It  is  awkward,  I  admit  quite  frankly,  for 
125  people  to  sit  down  and  run  over  a  rule 
book  as  complicated  as  our  standing  orders. 
But  I  do  think  the  members  of  this  House 
would    be    better    off    individually    and    that 
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the  House  would  work  better  collectively, 
if  the  members  were  more  aware  of  what 
those  rules  are;  if  they  paid  more  attention 
to  them;  and  if  they  challenged  them  from 
time  to  time  where  there  are  occasions  to 
challenge  them.  They  should  make  some 
judgement  calls  about  what  rights  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  in  order  to  clarify  the 
business  of  this  House  and  what  rights  they 
want  to  see  embellished,  because  those  are 
more  important.  I  have  outlined  a  couple 
of  the  things  that  I  think  are  important.  I 
think,  quite  frankly,  the  matter  of  letting  the 
private  members'  bills  presented  in  that 
hour  of  business  during  the  course  of  our 
week's  deliberation  come  to  a  vote  is  im- 
portant. I  think  it  denies  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  exercise  when  the  votes  are  blocked 
like  that. 

In  order  to  get  something  like  that  I 
would  be  prepared  to  admit  that  I  don't 
have  the  liberty  to  roam  the  building  and 
drop  into  every  committee  meeting  going 
and  give  my  two  cents'  worth  and  get  up 
and  walk  out.  I  would  be  prepared  to  say 
that  there  are  members  of  my  caucus  on  that 
committee  and  they  have  a  job  to  do,  let 
them  do  it.  I  don't  necessarily  want  to  give 
them  exclusive  rights  on  the  thing,  but  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  talk  about  concessions 
that  might  be  made  in  that  regard. 

So  there  are  concerns  about  the  working 
of  this  House,  and  I  said  this  last  year  dur- 
ing the  comments  I  made  on  the  reply  to  the 
budget.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
entire  exercise  is  70  per  cent,  80  per  cent, 
some  days  90  per  cent  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Who  is  listening?  Who  cares?  Does  it  really 
matter  that  the  members  are  here  on  Thurs- 
day night  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
watching  the  Leafs  beat  the  Islanders?  Yes, 
I  think  it  does. 

Does  it  matter  that  we  spend  long  hours 
in  committee  during  the  estimates  debate 
when  the  plain  fact  of  it  all,  when  we  get 
right  down  to  the  bottom  line,  is  we  can't 
really  deal  with  the  estimates  as  a  budgetary 
matter.  One  can  go  in  there  and  work  away. 
One  can  lay  out  party  policies  and  platforms. 
One  can  criticize  the  minister  involved,  ex- 
amine various  programs;  but  the  estimates 
are  not  a  budgetary  debate  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  If  they  were,  the  gov- 
ernment would  send  its  budget— I'd  like  to 
catch  the  Treasurer  doing  this  one— off  to 
the  committee,  piece  by  piece,  and  what 
they  would  like  when  they  came  back  no  one 
would  know  save  and  except  that  committee. 
I  really  can't  see  this  Treausrer  allowing  his 
budget— this  Treasurer  doesn't  even  tell  the 


members  of  the  cabinet  what's  in  his  budget, 
let  alone- 
Mr.    Samis:    Doesn't    even    trust    his    own 
party. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  —trust  the  members  of  this 
House  to  go  at  it.  So  I  think  there  are  ob- 
viously some  areas  where  we  should  try  to 
clarify  what  is  happening  there. 

Part  of  what  we  do  is  bound  by  tradition. 
The  members  opposite  present  a  program  in 
the  form  of  a  budget.  Specifically,  the 
Treasurer  gets  up  and  gives  it.  Then  each 
one  of  the  ministers  trots  off  to  the  esti- 
mates. The  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  the  opportunity  then  to  examine, 
to  discuss  with  the  minister,  to  ask  questions. 
But  in  terms  of  getting  information  out  of 
the  ministers  I  think  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  members  get  information  the  minister 
doesn't  want  to  give  them  That's  not  very 
often  the  case. 

We  have  succeeded,  in  the  last  little  while, 
in  getting  books  prepared  by  ministry  staff 
that  give  information  to  members  on  this 
side  so  that  we  can,  in  a  logical  and  orderly 
way,  go  through  the  estimates.  We  had  a 
report  from  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee in  here  last  week  which  indicated 
that— here's  an  example  where  we  get  into 
hot  water  again,  that  we  ought  to  at  least 
obey  what  the  rules  of  the  House  are:  The 
rules  of  the  House  say  that  on  the  first  vote 
of  the  first  item  the  members,  in  particular 
the  critic  of  the  party,  is  given  considerable 
latitude  to  run  up  and  down  the  minister's 
back  and  lay  out  his  party  platform  and  lay 
out  differences  in  political  philosophy  and 
ways  in  which  we  would  change  things  in 
practice;  but  after  that  one  sticks  to  the  votes 
as  we  go  through  them  item  by  item.  That's 
a  bit  of  a  trade-off  that  was  recommended 
by  procedural  affairs  and  accepted  by  the 
members  of  this  House. 

Another  trade-off  that  might  well  be  rec- 
ommended or  thought  of  as  we  go  through 
this  process,  is  should  the  members  of  this 
House  have  access  to  the  minister's  own 
documents?  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going 
to  play  this  game  of  discussing  the  estimates, 
should  the  members  of  the  committee  sit 
there  with  the  same  information  as  the  min- 
ister who  is  replying?  That  would  be  an 
interesting  exercise. 

In  theory  we  do  that  now,  we  are  all 
dealing  off  the  briefing  book;  but  in  practice 
the  critics  sit  there  by  themselves,  and  on 
occasion  they  have  a  little  research  staff, 
sending  little  notes  up  and  down.  I  have  sat 
in  estimates  where  a  minister  of  this  House 
filled    the    room    with    his    staff,    and    here 
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are  the  critics  with  their  little  pencils  and 
pieces  of  paper  supposedly  taking  on  the 
minister.  It  is  not  exactly  one-on-one  in  that 
situation.  Sometimes  a  member  is  hard- 
pressed  to  find  a  seat  in  the  room  with  the 
ministry  staff  in  attendance. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  consider  if  there  are 
other  ways  and  means  that  the  members  of 
this  House  could  devise  that  would  even 
up  that  process  a  little  bit.  Are  we  paying 
the  price?  The  irony  that  I  see  constantiy 
in  this  House,  and  I  guess  it  is  true  in  every- 
body's Parliament,  is  that  we  very  often  get 
into  that  great  rush  near  the  end  of  a 
session  when  all  kinds  of  things  roll  in  here 
and  all  kinds  of  urgent  public  business  is 
presented  to  the  members  in  the  form  of 
bills;  yet  on  other  occasions  we're  a  little 
hard-pressed  to  order  the  business. 

I  thought  in  the  provisional  rules  we 
had  gone  some  measure— and  we  have  com- 
pared to  the  practice  here  before— in  or- 
dering the  business  of  this  House;  but  we 
haven't  gone  quite  far  enough,  in  my  view. 
I  think  it  ironic  that  a  bill  as  major  as 
Bill  70  could  have  been  dealt  with  in  com- 
mittee so  long  ago  and  not  been  carried  yet. 
Where  is  that  bill?  When  do  we  get  to  see 
it?  In  what  form  will  it  reappear? 

I  would  think  if  we  were  conducting  the 
business  of  the  House  in  a  sane,  rational 
and  orderly  way,  when  a  bill  is  reported 
back  from  committee  that's  it.  On  the  next 
reasonable  occasion  the  government  calls 
the  bill  and  we  debate  it,  if  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  we  debate  them  in  this 
House. 

That's  the  purpose  of  the  Parliament.  That's 
the  reason  it's  in  place.  If  there  are  com- 
promises that  need  to  be  struck  and  nego- 
tiations that  have  to  happen,  that's  fine  too, 
but  let's  do  it  out  here  where  we  can  see 
what's  going  on. 

Let's  determine  what  is  the  government's 
position  on  various  parts  of  Bill  70.  Let  us 
see  it;  let's  not  sit  back  and  make  the  mem- 
bers over  here  pry  it  out  one  day  at  a  time. 
Why  isn't  there  an  orderly,  responsive 
means  of  presenting  bills  back  from  com- 
mittee into  this  House  and  then  calling 
them  for  debate? 

There  are  a  great  many  problems  and  I 
don't  expect  we  will  ever  solve  all  of  the 
problems  as  to  how  this  House  orders  its 
business.  Frankly,  no  Parliament  in  the  world 
has  ever  done  that.  We  don't  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  any  parliament  in  the  world, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  we  can  set  all  that 
consideration  aside. 

The  provisional  rules  supposedly,  will  un- 
dergo  a  thorough  review  later  on  this  year 


by  the  procedural  affairs  committee  and  then 
by  the  members  of  this  House  when  we  will 
have  a  full-scale  debate  on  it.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  long  and  complicated  matter  when 
we  get  into  those  rules.  It  is  important  that 
individual  members  of  this  House,  and  in 
particular  the  government  as  a  government, 
give  some  pretty  serious  consideration  to 
making  this  Parliament  work. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I  hear  the 
Premier  on  his  feet  in  this  House  horse- 
trading  over  legislation.  That's  surely  no  way 
for  a  government  to  do  business.  It's  surely 
not  acceptable  to  me  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  it  shouldn't  be  accept- 
able to  any  member  of  this  House  to  engage 
in  something  as  important  as  Bill  70  as  a 
horse-trading  exercise.  If  they  lost  last  week 
they  want  to  make  sure  they  win  this  week. 

We  have  to  give  serious  consideration,  as 
individual  members  and  collectively  at  the 
committee  level,  as  to  how  the  rules  of  this 
House  are  put  together  and  as  to  how  they 
are  reviewed,  so  that  we  wind  up  with  a 
parliamentary  process  that  works  well  and 
so  that  when  it  needs  to  be  reformed  it  is 
reformed  and  reformed  in  a  clear  and  direct 
way.  When  the  traditions  of  this  House  are 
good  and  substantial  traditions,  we  should 
ensure  that  those  things  are  maintained  and 
that  we  don't  throw  them  all  out  the  win- 
dow. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  ironies  of 
the  Camp  commission  and  the  Morrow  com- 
mittee that  sat  and  looked  at  that  is  that 
the  whole  system  they  put  out  in  terms  of 
setting  up  the  major  committee  systems  that 
function  regularly  throughout  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  House  would  have  worked 
magnificently  well  if  there  was  a  majority 
government.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  things 
they  didn't  consider  in  all  of  those  delibera- 
tions is  the  fact  that  every  once  in  a  while 
in  our  history  we  get  what  is  known  as  a 
minority  government,  and  it's  causing  a  few 
problems  here  and  there. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  may  have  to  give 
some  consideration  to  providing  for  both 
types  of  parliaments,  where  there  is  a  mi- 
nority or  a  majority.  If  the  members  care, 
the  basic  recommendations  that  are  in  those 
provisional  rules  will  stand  this  House  well, 
but  I  think  we  have  some  problems.  There 
was  clearly  an  intent  in  the  Camp  commis- 
sion recommendations  and  the  Morrow  com- 
mittee's report  to  see  that  the  role  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  is  substantially  beefed  up.  I 
think  that  will  do  this  House  well  if  we 
manage  to  have  committee  chairmen  assume 
a  role  that  isn't  just  sitting  there  accepting 
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the  goodies  from  their  caucus  or  party,  but  is 
reallv  an  important  role  in  parliamentary 
terms. 

As  an  example,  if  I  am  prepared  as  a 
member  of  this  House  to  give  up  my  right 
to  appeal  a  Speaker's  ruling  or  the  ruling 
of  a  committee  chairman,  then  I  have  a 
right  to  expect,  even  in  committee,  that  the 
chairmen  of  those  committees  will  take  some 
time  with  their  rulings,  that  they  are  not 
given  off  the  cuff  but  that  they're  prepared 
to  say:  "I'm  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  rul- 
ing on  that.  Give  me  10  minutes.  I  want  to 
do  a  little  research  on  that."  In  fact  it  should 
not  always  be  the  case  that  they  need  a 
break  to  go  and  do  the  research,  they  should 
be  as  well  versed  as  possible  so  that  in  most 
instances  they  can  give  rulings  that  aren't 
off  the  cuff,  that  are  well  thought  out. 

[9:30] 

One  of  the  things  we  might  do  collectively 
as  members  of  this  House  is  spend  a  little 
time  in  groups.  The  Speaker's  panel  was  set 
up  under  the  provisional  rules  to  provide 
this  House  with  a  group  of  people  who  could 
chair  committees;  who  would  share  their  in- 
formation, would  point  out  problems  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee and  to  the  members  of  this  House 
at  large  whom  they  were  meeting  regularly. 
I  am  not  very  happy  with  the  way  the  Speak- 
er's panel  has  developed.  In  fact,  it  really 
hasn't  looked  at  any  substantive  matters  just 
yet.  About  all  the  Speaker's  panel  has  done 
is  direct  private  public  bills  to  various  com- 
mittees. There  is  obviously  a  role  for  that 
group  of  people  to  play  in  the  development 
of  new  standing  orders  for  this  House,  in 
coming  up  with  recommendations  that  might 
be  made. 

I  want  to  close  by  coming  back  to  that 
one  point.  Individual  members  of  this  House 
have  lots  of  things  to  do;  constituency  work, 
political  things  to  do,  party  responsibilities 
and  a  world  of  things.  I  am  simply  asking 
in  this  closing  note  that  each  member  con- 
side  his  role  as  a  member  of  this  Parliament 
and  look  at  the  standing  rules;  look  at  the 
provisional  orders;  see  what  things  are  there 
that  don't  make  sense  to  them.  Then  get 
some  explanation;  play  their  roles  as  mem- 
bers of  political  parties,  which  we  all  do; 
express  themselves,  as  I  did  in  the  beginning 
comments  in  this  reply  to  the  budget  speech 
on  areas  where  I  think  that  substantively  my 
personal  views  and  the  views  of  this  political 
party  that  I  represent  differ  from  those  of 
the  government.  That's  a  responsibility  we 
have.  We  have  one  other  responsibility  in 
addition  to  the  many  I  have  listed  for  mem- 


bers this  evening,  and  that  is  individually 
to  play  a  role  in  this  parliamentary  process. 
It's  an  important  one,  and  though  it  creaks 
along  and  is  awkward  from  time  to  time, 
it's  one  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  give  up 
under  any  circumstance.  It's  one  I  believe 
in  and  I  think  it  works  incredibly  well  for 
most  of  the  free  world.  The  fact  that  we 
have  trouble  with  our  rules  from  time  to  time 
really  shouldn't  make  us  hesitate  in  speaking 
out  about  those  rules,  in  looking  at  ways  to 
make  them  better  and  looking  at  ways— not 
just  to  make  the  minority  government  work 
better  but  to  make  this  Parliament  work  bet- 
ter. That's  the  reason  all  of  us  are  here. 

Mr.  Cure  at?:  May  I  say  at  the  outset  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  partake  in 
the  budget  speech  tonight  representing  the 
good  people  of  Durham  East.  It's  nice  to 
see  so  many  members  of  the  House  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  considering  there's  a 
hockey  game  tonight.  Especially  members 
of  my  own  party;  just  look  at  them  all  here, 
holding  the  fort. 

Mr.  Eakins:  All  five. 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  of  us  have  a  proper  sense 
of  priority. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  I  was  listening  very  closely 
to  most  of  the  debate  of  the  member  for 
Oshawa,  and  cutting  through  a  lot  of  the 
political  verbiage  I  found  many  of  his  com- 
ments very  interesting.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  member  for  Oshawa  that  I  have  been 
wrestling  with  some  of  those  points  in  re- 
gard to  parliamentary  procedure  through 
most  of  my  first  year  as  a  parliamentarian 
here  at  Queen's  Park.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  some  of  his  views. 

It  also  goes  without  saying  that  I  have 
often  had  some  difficulty  at  those  times 
when  both  myself  and  the  member  for 
Oshawa  had  been  invited  to  similar  dos  but 
I  think  it's  good  for  the  people- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Dos?  What's  this  word  dos?  Is 
that  a  noun?  I  thought  the  word  do  was 
a  verb. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —of  the  city  of  Oshawa, 
whom  we  both  represent,  to  see  that  there 
are  opposite  sides  of  the  fence  to  every 
situation.  When  we  are  both  sitting  down 
iside  by  side,  it  gives  the  people  of  our  city 
a  good  indication  of  the  kinds  of  representa- 
tion they  have  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
House— I  think  that's  fair  for  a  parliamentary 
system,  and  as  the  member  for  Oshawa  indi- 
cated fair  for  the  true  western  world  and  the 
parliamentary  system  we  so  strongly  believe 
in. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Both  of  you  should  be  im- 
proved. 
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Mr.    Cureatz:    The   only  other   comment   I 
would    like    to    direct    to    the    member    for 
Oshawa  is  that  the  mayor  of  Oshawa,  Mayor 
Jim  Potticary  has  since  indicated- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Good  man. 
Mr.  Eakins:  Excellent. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —to  me  that  previous  to  the 
last  election,  he  quite  often  found  it  a  little 
overwhelming  with  the  number  of  socialists 
he  had  to  contend  with  at  the  various  func- 
tions- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Especially  among  the  electo- 
rate. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —at  the  Polish  hall  and  at 
city  hall,  what  with  one  of  my  federal 
representatives,  Mr.  Broadbent;  and  of  course 
the  member  for  Oshawa  and  the  then  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West  and  the  then  mem- 
ber for  Durham  East.  But  he's  indicated  to 
me  that— 

Mr.  Foulds:  They'll  be  back  and  you 
won't. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Not  if  United  Parcel  Service 
lets  him,  let's  face  up  to  that  reality.  The 
mayor  has  since  indicated  that  it's  nice  to  see 
that  the  good  people  of  Oshawa  decided 
they  wanted  a  bit  of  good  representation  as 
far  as  the  free  enterprise  system  goes  at 
various  functions.  It  is  nice  to  see  that  he 
and  I  can  get  along  so  well  together  in 
response  to  the  socialist  -hordes  that  he 
seemed  to  have  to  face  up  to. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  a  good  man.  We'll  get  rid 
of  one  more  federally. 

^  Mr.  Cureatz:  Since  the  first  introduction 
I've  had  with  the  mayor  of  Oshawa,  I  see 
that  he  is  attempting  to  go  on  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  I  was  wondering  whether  he 
would  go  to  the  Conservative  side- 
Mr.  Eakins:  You  said  bigger  and  better 
things. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —but  unfortunately  he  de- 
ckled otherwise.  He's  going  to  have  a  tough 
battle  in  that  riding,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  Tory  will  lose  his  de- 
posit federally. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  He's  got  a  big,  hard  con- 
tender, the  present  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  federally.  It  will  be  looked  upon 
with  some  interest  to  see  what  will  take 
place,  if  and  when  that  federal  election 
does  come  into  being. 

If  I  may  get  down  to  some  specifics  now, 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  some  as- 
pects of  what  has  taken  place  during  this 
budget  debate  and  the  concerns  or  the 
House.   The  first  item  I  would  like  to  con- 


centrate on  is  the  Darlington  generating 
station  and  the  initiat  ve  that  has  been  taken 
on  that  project  on  behalf  of  my  government. 
I  am  confident  the  members  approve  of  the 
job-creating  aspects  of  the  generating  sta- 
tion. The  work  force  on  the  site  will  peak  at 
about  3,700  in  1984,  and  equipment  and 
sub-contracts  will  provide  some  14,000  jobs 
across  the  province. 

Some  members  of  the  opposition  have  dis- 
played concern  that  the  project  was  granted 
exemption  from  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act.  They  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
both  Newcastle  and  the  Durham  region  ap- 
proved of  this  decision  by  the  government. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They  were  paid  to. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  When  Mayor  Garnet  Rickard 
presented  Newcastle's  brief  to  the  royal  com- 
mission on  electric  power  planning  he  de- 
scribed the  negotiated  agreement  with  Ontario 
Hydro  as  examples  of  what  could  be  achieved 
"through  co-op  2ration  and  communication  and 
not  by  confrontation." 

Long  'before  the  Bowmanville  public  meet- 
ing in  June,  1976,  our  government  has  been 
mindful  of  the  concerns  of  local  residents. 
That  is  why  we  are  on  record  as  affirming 
that  technical  design  and  standards  for  the 
Darlington  generating  station  will  meet  all 
the  criteria  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act,  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Act,  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  requirements  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Act.  Durham  is 
very  proud  of  the  opportunity,  not  simply  to 
improve  its  own  economic  circumstances  but 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  over- 
all electrical  power  system  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  All  for  export. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  There  have  been  a  few  com- 
plaints that  Ontario  does  not  really  require 
the  3,400  megawatts  that  Darlington  will  be 
delivering.  I  trust  the  statement  that  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  delivered  to 
this  House  10  days  ago  has  persuaded  mem- 
bers that  there  is  no  need  for  the  cancellation 
of  any  station,  though  Wesleyville's  capacity 
will  be  reduced  by  half. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  We  will  need  the  energy 
Darlington  is  scheduled  to  produce.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  confidence,  as  the  minister  stated, 
in  the  inherent  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
Canadian  economy. 

The  next  area  I  want  to  review  is  property 
tax  reform.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  this 
House  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards 
implementation  of  an  equitable  property  tax 
system  and  resolve  whatever  start-up  difficul- 
ties may  emerge   in  a  spirit  of  non-partisan 
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co-operation.  If  property  tax  reform  gets  •bog- 
ged down  here  in  the  House,  people  across 
this  province  will  be  up  in  arms  over  the 
delays  we  will  be  creating.  I  am  sure  other 
members  understand  the  implications  of  the 
present  system  for  their  own  areas  of  Ontario. 
Let  me  just  touch  on  some  of  the  implications 
with  respect  to  the  region  of  Durham,  and 
more  specifically  in  my  riding  of  Durham  East. 

In  1976,  under  the  present  system,  Durham 
region  property  taxpayers  who  owned  and/ or 
resided  in  single-family  residences,  including 
condominiums  and  cottages,  paid  out  over  $35 
million  in  property  taxes.  Had  the  alternative 
system  been  in  place  at  that  time,  those  tax- 
payers in  my  area  would  have  paid  an  esti- 
mated $4  million  less  than  they  were  forced 
to  pay  in  fact.  That  is  an  inequity  of  about 
13  per  cent,  which  is  a  pretty  large  chunk  of 
money  to  be  paying  out  without  good  reason. 

The  story  for  single-family  residences  is 
typical  of  the  entire  property  tax  situation  in 
Durham.  We  are  simply  paying  too  much. 
Multiple  residences  in  1976  would  have  saved 
over  $2.7  million  and  the  property  tax  on 
farms  would  have  been  almost  $1.5  million 
less.  Durham,  as  members  know,  is  working 
hard  to  establish  a  solid  industrial  core,  but 
when  industry  is  paying  about  $2  million 
more  in  property  taxes  than  it  should  be 
paying,  I  say  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  job 
and  implement  the  necessary  reforms. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  party  in  this  House 
will  turn  tax  reform  into  a  political  football 
to  be  kicked  around  the  House  and  in  com- 
mittees. We  all  have  information  we  need  to 
act  upon  and  it  really  remains  only  for  us  to 
give  formal  approval  for  the  go-ahead. 

Taxes  on  the  average  single  residence  in 
Durham  are  more  than  $75  too  high.  The 
people  of  my  riding  will  simply  not  tolerate 
political  delay  at  this  point.  More  specifically, 
there  are  extreme  inequities  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  old  townships  of  Darlington  and 
Clark  that  must  be  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  must  say  I  am  confident,  through  the  fast 
co-operation  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the 
regional  municipality  of  Durham,  and  the 
province,  that  these  tax  problems  can  be 
solved.  But  I  must  stress  again  that  we  all 
must  act  with  great  speed  and  good  co-opera- 
tion so  that  these  inequities  can  be  looked 
into  and  resolved. 

Local  finance  reform  is  only  one  aspect  of 
this  government's  determination  to  help  Dur- 
ham region.  One  of  the  major  tenets  of  the 
1970  Toronto-centred  region  concept  was  the 
go-east  policy,  and  the  government  has  been 
good  to  its  word.  From  1971  to  1976,  Osha- 
wa's  population  grew  at  the  rate  of  2.4  per 


cent  per  year,  making  it  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  major  cities  in  Canada. 

Last  spring  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
announced  in  the  Legislature  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  locate  the  new  ware- 
housing facilities  of  the  LCBO  in  the  region 
of  Durham.  He  indicated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  head  office  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Revenue  would  be  located  in  Oshawa. 
As  the  member  for  Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe) 
indicated,  that  new  warehouse  will  be  lo- 
cated in  his  specific  riding.  In  conjunction 
with  that,  I  might  add  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  in  support  of  the  expansion  of  the 
go-east  policy,  made  a  specific  point  of  at- 
tending a  kickoff  program,  more  or  less,  for 
the  Durham  industrial  program,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  the  chairman  of  the  region, 
Mr.  Walter  Beath,  and  the  industrial  pro- 
gram developer,  Bob  Nicol. 

It's  our  estimation  that  the  Premier  was 
very  satisfied  with  the  way  the  industrial 
committee  and  the  region  of  Durham  were 
facing  up  to  their  problems  and  how  they 
were  very  ably  attacking  those  problems  so 
that  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  get 
some  industry  out  our  way  and,  hence,  move 
some  more  population  eastward. 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  the  growth 
towards  Durham  has  not  been  as  expansive 
as  we  all  would  have  hoped,  but  with  this 
kind  of  initiative  that  our  particular  party 
has  taken  in  regard  to  stressing  the  go-east 
policy,  we're  very  confident  that  Durham 
West,  Oshawa  and  Durham  East,  as  well  as 
those  ridings  farther  east,  will  be  able  to 
expand,  not  only  through  industry  but  also 
through  population  growth. 

The  Premier,  very  kindly  continuing  in  his 
endeavours  and  showing  his  support  to  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Oshawa,  was  able  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  new  addition  to 
the  Oshawa  library.  I  might  also  comment 
that  he  was  showing  no  specific  preferences 
to  myself.  In  fact,  the  Oshawa  library  is 
located  in  the  riding  of  Oshawa.  But  there 
he  was,  right  in  the  riding  of  the  member 
opposite,  commenting  about  his  lack  of 
presence. 

Mr.  Bradley:  If  there  were  cameras  there, 
he'd  be  there. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Actually,  he  commented  also 
that  the  mayor  of  Oshawa  wasn't  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Oshawa  library.  I  know 
a  number  of  residents  were  a  little  concerned 
that  the  specific  member  couldn't  even  show 
up  for  the  opening  of  a  major  facility  to 
provide  service  for  all  the  residents  of  the 
city  of  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Was  he  invited? 
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Mr.  Cureatz:  That's  an  interesting  com- 
ment from  the  opposite  side.  The  mayor  of 
Oshawa,  whose  political  leanings  I've  already 
alluded  to,  didn't  even  come.  And  he  was 
specifically  invited.  So  we're  a  little  curious 
as  to  what's  taking  place  between  ourselves 
and  the  members  opposite  and  their  political 
affiliates. 

Mr.  Bradley:  It  must  have  been  a  Tory 
rally.  I  have  seen  those  situations. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  Premier  would  certainly 
be  determined- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Cureatz:  Together,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
steps  will  bring  more  than  800  jobs  to  the 
area,  with  the  move  of  the  Revenue  building 
and  the   LCBO  warehouse  location. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker.  Where  is  my  Sergeant 
at  Arms? 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Of  equal  importance  was  the 
recognition  by  this  government  that  the  head 
office  of  a  provincial  ministry  need  not  be 
located  in  Toronto,  that  it  was  feasible  to 
locate  it  beyond  Metro  boundaries.  I'm  grati- 
fied by  the  confidence  with  which  this  deci- 
sion has  obviously  been  based  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  to 
order  so  that  I  may  continue  the  debate  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Please  address  the 
Chair  and  not  your  colleagues  across  the 
way. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Excellent  speech,  Sam.  Do 
you  notice  the  crowd  is  growing? 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Yes,  I  see  that.  The  Leafs 
must  have  scored  another  goal. 

Mr.  Eakins:   That's  unfair  competition. 
[9:45] 

Mr.  Cureatz:  A  further  indication  of  the 
support  this  government  directs  toward  Dur- 
ham was  the  announcement  that  this  govern- 
ment would  advance  a  $1.7  million  interest- 
free  loan  to  the  region  to  support  the 
servicing  of  industrial  land.  This  significant 
step  will  do  a  great  deal  to  boost  employ- 
ment in  my  area  and  to  help  diversify  both 
the  economy  and  the  community.  The  prov- 
ince's 75  per  cent  funding  of  an  industrial 
promotion  program  will  further  broaden  the 
industrial  base  of  the  region. 

Stemming  from  the  specifics  in  regard  to 
those  areas  that  I  have  centred  on  in  my 
riding  and  the  regional  municipality  of  Dur- 
ham, I  would  just  like  to  touch  on  a  couple 
of  points  that  have  been  of  great  interest  to 
all  of  us  as  parliamentarians  in  the  last  week. 

I  think  the  first  one  that  has  to  be  recog- 
nized  is   the   debate  on   OHIP.  I   will  very 


honestly  and  sincerely  say  that  after  the 
Treasurer's  budget  announcement  I  had  a 
number  of  calls  from  concerned  constituents, 
farmers,  owners  of  small  industries,  who  were 
very  concerned  about  the  kind  of  increase  that 
took  place,  and  they  expressed  that  kind  of 
concern.  There  was  an  acknowledgement  that 
we  do  have  to  start  paying  for  many  of  these 
facilities,  that  we  cannot  keep  increasing  the 
provincial  debt  beyond  all  recognition,  but 
there  was  an  avid  concern  by  good  supporters 
of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  about 
the  policy  that  was  being  followed  and  an 
indication  that  possibly  another  look  could  be 
taken  at  the  OHIP  increase. 

Interestingly  enough— and  I  say  this  with- 
out party  affiliation— through  the  workings  of 
minority  government  a  kind  of  solution  was 
reached.  We  all  have  to  respect  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  Ontario  who 
voted  in  a  minority  government.  Under  the 
most  trying  circumstances— certainly  most  try- 
ing as  a  government-^we  have  often  seen 
results  through  our  various  caucus  meetings; 
through  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
as  they  deemed  fit  to  elect  a  minority  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  various  negotiations 
that  did  take  place,  there  was  a  compromise 
on  the  OHIP  problem. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Some  embarrassing  moments, 
though. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  last  thing  I'd  like  to 
touch  on  is  something  that  the  member  for 
Oshawa  alluded  to.  I  must  disagree  totally 
with  his  view  of  private  members'  bills.  He 
very  blatantly  accused  the  government  party 
of  blocking  en  masse  various  members'  at- 
tempts to  bring  forward  private  members' 
legislation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Never,  never. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  I  want  to  stress  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that,  in  all  justification, 
when  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  those  private 
members'  bills  there  is  no  way,  no  way  at  all, 
that  those  bills  are  a  true  reflection  of  the 
private  member.  In  many  cases  not  only  do 
they  border  on  being  monetary  bills,  but  they 
also  border  on  being  a  kind  of  overall  policy 
that  the  party  is  trying  to  reflect  through  a 
private  member. 

Personally,  I'm  very  disgusted  with  that 
kind  of  approach  because  I  think  we're  erod- 
ing the  whole  attitude  of  a  private  member. 
As  I  said  last  Thursday  to  the  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell)  who  brought 
forward  what  I  think  was  a  very  valid  private 
member's  bill  in  regard  to  predator  control, 
I  think  those  are  the  kinds  of  aspects  the 
private  members  should  be  alluding  to,  not 
the  kind  of  thing  that  many  times  happens— 
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and  I  must  confess  the  odd  time  on  this  side 
of  the  House  as  well— an  attempt  to  get  across 
a  general  policy  of  a  party,  to  get  it  into  the 
public  view  and  draw  attention  to  it. 

What  is  taking  place,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
true  erosion  of  the  intent  of  the  private  mem- 
ber. Suddenly  the  private  member  is  being  put 
in  the  position  of  attempting  to  represent  his 
party's  policy.  When  he's  under  that  kind  of 
pressure,  there's  a  great  reluctance  to  try  to 
get  across  the  particular  ideas  or  the  particu- 
lar complaints  that  he  would  like  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  Legislature. 

I  do  hope  sincerely  that  those  members  in 
the  House  listening  to  my  choice  words  of 
wisdom  will  keep  them  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  when  a  member  brings  his  resolution 
or  private  member's  bill  forward  to  caucus  be 
so  kind  as  to  ask  him  if  he  really,  sincerely 
believes  that  this  is  an  extension  of  his  belief 
of  what  he  would  like  to  try  to  do  personally, 
or  if  indeed  he's  trying  to  reflect  his  own 
party's  policy. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Should  the  government  pi- 
geon-hole them  after  second  reading? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'd  like  to  see  some  third 
readings  of  those  bills. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  odd  time  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  some  of  my 
own  members  in  caucus,  I  have  mentioned  to 
them  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  think  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  a  private  member's 
bill  than  the  kinds  of  resolutions  and  bills 
that  have  been  brought  forward. 

With  those  remarks,  I'd  like  to  terminate 
my  few  words  in  regard  to  the  budgetary 
policy  of  my  party,  the  government  of  On- 
tario. I'm  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  Catharines  made  it  on  time  so  that 
he  may  Carry  on  the  debate. 

Mr.  Eakins:  He  wouldn't  miss  it  for  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  hon.  member 
for  St.  Catharines.  I  hope  you  all  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  am  very  impressed  with 
the  large  delegation  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  we  have  here  this 
evening.  I  see  that  the  galleries  are  filled 
for  this,  my  first  speech  on  this  budget. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Is  this  for  Hansard? 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  notice  that  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  is  well  represented,  however,  as  I 
expected  it  would  be  and  as  it  always  is 
here  in  the  Legislature. 

As  the  previous  speaker  has  indicated,  I 
am  from  the  constituency  of  St.  Catharines 
and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  at  the  very 
beginning    of    my    speech    mention    the   fact 


that  it  somehow  must  seem  strange  for  the 
members  across  the  floor  to  be  looking  at 
the  riding  known  as  St.  Catharines  and  not 
finding  a  Progressive  Conservative  member 
sitting  in  that  riding.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  last  time  a  Liberal  was  elected  in 
that  riding  was  before  the  Second  World 
War,  in  the  late  1930's.  Of  course,  we  have 
taken  just  a  little  extra  time  to  return  a 
Liberal  member  and  the  redrawing  of  the 
boundaries  of  course  didn't  hurt  as  well. 

Mr.  Hall:  Bob  Johnston  never  wasted 
much  time  sitting. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  have  in  the  riding  a 
very  good  mixture,  a  very  good  cross-section 
of  the  population  of  the  province.  As  most 
members  are  aware,  we  base  our  economy 
predominantly  on  auto  parts  manufacturing 
in  the  constituency  of  St.  Catharines.  So 
whenever  there  is  an  issue  which  arises  that 
affects  the  auto  pact  in  Canada  or  matters 
related  to  the  auto  industry,  I  think  there  are 
those  of  us  in  the  peninsula,  and  particu- 
larly in  St.  Catharines,  who  take  extra  in- 
terest. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  kind  of 
campaign  conducted  in  my  riding  because  I 
think  it  is  worth  doing  this.  The  campaign 
in  the  constituency  of  St.  Catharines  by  the 
candidates  who  stood,  I  think,  was  definitely 
an  example  for  the  province  to  follow.  I  was 
confronted  with  excellent  candidates  from 
the  other  parties.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lancaster, 
the  Progressive  Conservative  candidate,  came 
from  a  very  prominent  family  in  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines.  Certainly  she  is  a  very 
talented,  well  educated  individual  who  con- 
ducted a  very  excellent  campaign  on  a  very 
high  plateau. 

Representing  the  New  Democratic  Party 
was  Mr.  Fred  Dickson  who,  as  I  was  at  one 
time,  was  a  teacher  and  also  involved  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Credit  Union.  Mr.  D;ckson  had  run 
in  previous  campaigns  and  again  he  ran  a 
very  positive  type  of  campaign  sticking  to 
the  issues,  avoiding  the  kind  of  personal 
mud  slinging  that  does  exist  in  some  cam- 
paigns. Again,  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
both  those  candidates  that  it  was  a  well 
conducted  campaign,  and  a  very  close  cam- 
paign as  well  in  many  respects. 

Even  the  Communist  candidate,  Mr.  Eric 
Blair,  was  rather  a  moderate  for  a  Com- 
munist—a small  businessman,  believe  it  or 
not.  All  of  us  were  going  across  the  constitu- 
ency claiming  to  be  the  party  of  small  busi- 
ness, even  the  Communist  candidate. 

I  would  also  thank  the  Lincoln  County 
Board  of  Education,  which  was  kind  enough 
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to  grant  me  a  leave  of  absence  just  in  case 
something  unfortunate  happened  some- 
where along  the  line  and  I  wasn't  returned 
as  the  member  for  St.  Catharines.  This  was 
done  almost  with  unanimous  consent.  I 
understand  there  were  a  couple  of  members 
of  the  board  of  education  with  Progressive 
Conservative  leanings  who  decided  that  this 
kind  of  policy  deserved  investigation  when  I 
was  the  person  to  be  the  recipient  of  it. 
However,  I  must  say  the  board  was  very 
kind  in  granting  that.  I  think  this  is  good 
because  it  allows  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
participate  in  public  life  that  opportunity 
with  some  degree  of  security. 

I  suppose  we  all  are  asked  what  motivates 
us  to  get  into  political  life.  I  must  say  I  am 
not  from  a  political  family;  I  don't  come 
from  a  long  line  of  senators  or  members  of 
the  Legislature  or  members  prominent  in  the 
comunity  in  terms  of  political  representation. 
I  come  from  what  one  would  call  a  working 
class  family.  1  suppose  that  part  of  the  rea- 
son I  am  involved  in  political  life,  or  was 
very  interested  at  a  very  young  age,  were  the 
circumstances  which  my  own  family  went 
through. 

I  had  a  hard  time  listening  to  the  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker)  at  one  time 
when  he  was  standing  up  to  defend  Inter- 
national Nickel.  It  seems  rather  interesting 
to  see  that  there  is  a  repetition  of  what  often 
happens  in  the  nickel  mining  industry.  I 
thought  of  this  when  the  member  for  Quinte. 
(Mr.  O'Neil)  our  labour  critic  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  introduced  a  bill  which  would  require 
corporations  to  provide  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  forewarn  their  employees  of  layoffs. 

My  own  father  worked  at  a  plant  called 
Smith  and  Travers  in  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
which  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  Inter- 
national Nickel.  If  we  think  that  16  weeks 
is  a  short  time  to  know  about  an  impending 
layoff,  I  would  say  in  that  particular  case 
my  father  was  given  one  week's  notice  and 
about  two  weeks'  severance  pay  after  22 
years  of  service  to  the  company.  This  has 
probably  motivated  me  as  much  as  anything 
to  become  involved  in  politics,  to  ensure 
that  that  kind  of  treatment  by  a  corporation 
of  an  employee  who  has  been  a  good  em- 
ployee over  the  years  does  not  continue. 

Interestingly  enough,  and  the  members 
across  the  floor  would  perhaps  flinch  a  bit 
at  this,  I  had  the  opportunity  as  a  young 
person  to  participate  in  a  Progressive  Con- 
servative public  speaking  contest.  The  topic 
was  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  the  prize 
was  some  very  fancy  scroll  and  $50  as  well. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  at  that  time  to  win 
that  and  I  still  find  rather  an  honour  to  have 


somewhere  on  a  wall— I  think  it  is  down  in 
the  basement— a  plaque  which  says  winner 
of  the  Progressive  Conservative  association 
public  speaking  contest.  I  must  say  I  did 
make  sure  that  I  directed  the  $50  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Liberal  Party  so  that  I  could 
maintain  credibility  with  those  members. 

Mr.  Ashe:  What  an  oddball! 

Mf.  Johnson:  Shame. 

Mr.  Bradley:  As  well,  to  give  more  credit 
to  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party,  be- 
cause in  these  days  when  they  are  receiving 
so  much  criticism  they  require  it,  I  would 
also  say  that  the  member  for  Brock  (Mr. 
Welch),  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion and  government  House  leader,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  instrumental  in  furthering  my 
interest  in  the  political  scene. 

I  was  invited  by  him  to  attend  the  nomi- 
nation meeting  at  which  he  was  nominated 
to  represent  the  then  constituency  of  Lin- 
coln which  took  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines 
and  surrounding  area.  It  was  held  at  Prud- 
homme's,  which  at  one  time  had  a  large  hall 
before  one  of  its  several  fires.  There  was  a 
large  delegation  of  people  there.  I  could 
have  voted  at  that  convention— those  were 
the  rules  at  that  time— even  though  under 
age  and  certainly  not  a  Progressive  Conser- 
vative by  any  means. 

I  think  it  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
est that  the  present  member  for  Brock  has 
shown  in  young  people,  and  all  people  in 
St.  Catharines  and  district,  that  he  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  me.  He  might  have  had 
certain  ulterior  motives,  hoping  to  persuade 
me  to  cross  the  floor  so  to  speak;  but  I  am 
certain  that  his  motives  were  very  high  and 
that  over  the  years  he  has  encouraged  many 
people  to  become  involved  in  political  life. 
This  perhaps  is  an  indication  of  why  he  is 
returned  with  rather  substantial  pluralities 
in  the  riding  in  which  he  resides  and  which 
he  represents. 

To  zero  in  on  perhaps  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist— and  I  don't  like  to  dwell 
overly  on  the  problems,  even  though  I  think 
that  is  why  we  in  opposition  are  here— the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  the  one  which 
tends  to  concern  all  members  of  the  House 
most  of  all,  particularly  unemployment 
among  the  young  people  in  this  province 
and  in  this  country.  Among  them  are  those 
who  have  acquired  a  reasonable  education 
and  who  were  led  to  believe  that  that  edu- 
cation would  provide  them  with  some  kinds 
of  reasonable  job  opportunities,  and  those  as 
well  who  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  an 
education  and  find  themselves  relatively  un- 
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skilled  and  uneducated  and  facing  a  difficult 

employment  situation. 

[10:00] 

I  am  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)— and 
he  is  not  alone  in  this  as  there  are  others 
across  the  country  who  have  the  same  opin- 
ion—seems to  be  approaching  the  current 
problem  of  unemployment  and  recession,  if 
we  can  say  we  are  in  a  modest  type  of  re- 
cession, with  the  Herbert  Hoover  attitude 
or  the  R.  B.  Bennett  attitude  that  if  you 
keep  cutting  things  left  and  right  somehow, 
if  you  leave  everything  to  the  private  sector 
suddenly,  all  these  jobs  are  going  to  appear. 
I  think  I  would  be  irresponsible  if  I  sug- 
gested there  wasn't  room  for  at  least  some 
cuts  in  government  expenditures.  In  our 
alternatives  presented  on  the  OHIP  situation 
we  suggested  some  areas  where  we  felt  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  cuts,  but  there  are 
areas  where  government  expenditures  would 
be  very  useful  as  well  and  would  assist  us. 

In  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  time 
13.2  per  cent,  which  must  place  it  as  the 
highest  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  highest  in  Canada.  The 
member  for  Durham  East  (Mr.  Cureatz)  indi- 
cated he  was  very  happy  that  the  provincial 
government  had  intended  to  channel  its 
emphasis  on  industrial  development  and 
other  types  of  development  to  the  east 
of  Toronto.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  ridings  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  policy,  which  was  genuinely  designed 
to  assist  points  east  of  Toronto,  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  has  been  left  behind,  particularly 
the  south  end  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  in 
peaces  such  as  Fort  Erie,  Port  Colborne  and 
Well  and  which  face  rather  high  levels  of 
unemployment.  Just  as  federally  and  provin- 
cially  we  may  use  these  economic  tools  to 
channel  growth  in  a  specific  area  to  create 
jobs  in  a  specific  area,  on  the  other  hand  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  encourage 
industries  to  move  from  other  areas  of  tne 
province. 

Another  of  our  problems  is  we've  always 
been  considered  to  be,  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula, a  part  of  the  golden  horseshoe,  which 
supposedly  extends  somewhere  from  Oshawa 
around  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  golden  horseshoe  in  recent  years 
hasn't  extended  that  far  and  we  have  paid 
the  price  for  this.  At  one  time  we  were  able 
to  offer  cheap  power  rates,  cheap  water  rates, 
cheap  transportation  rates,  attractive  land 
assembly.  At  the  present  time,  without  the 
kind   of   federal   and   provincial  assistance   I 


feel  is  required,  we  will  not  be  able  to  have 
that  kind  of  industrial  and,  more  important 
perhaps,  institutional  development  on  a 
selective  basis. 

We  talk  about  buying  Canadian  and  this 
reminds  me;  I  often  hear  politicians  get  up 
and  talk  about  buying  Canadian,  particu- 
larly in  an  auto  industry  city  such  as  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines,  and  then  you  see  those 
same  politicians  driving  cars  which  are  made 
in  another  country.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  get  a  pat  on  the  back  or  not  for  doing 
this,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  since  the 
taxpayer  of  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  pays 
my— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  does  your  leader  drive? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Well,  I  will  tell  you  some 
stories  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Sandwich  has  interjected.  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  about  the  1971  cam- 
paign I  was  involved  in. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  candidate  later 
became,  I  believe,  a  deputy  minister  in 
Manitoba  when  they  took  all  the  socialists 
from  Ontario. 

He  was  a  professor  of  politics  at  Brock 
University,  Mr.  Marvin  Blauer,  a  very  out- 
standing individual,  nevertheless  used  to 
drive  to  the  meetings  in  a  1953  Plymouth 
so  that  everybody  would  think  he  was  poor 
or  one  of  the  common  people,  iso-called.  They 
would  see  him  drive  him  around  and  they 
would  say,  "Isn't  that  nice?  He's  one  of  us." 
If  you  drove  past  his  house  and  looked  in 
the  driveway  you  might  just  find— I  won't 
say  this  for  sure— you  might  just  find  a 
couple  of  foreign-made  cars  sitting  at  that 
place. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  His  spouse's  cars. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  he  was  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  the  auto  industry.  I  think  to 
express  this  concern  about  the  auto  industry, 
as  the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  does 
and  as  I  do,  we  have  to  be  concerned 
enough  to  purchase  products  which  are  made 
in  Canada.  I'm  sure  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Sandwich and  I  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  about  your  leader? 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  should  say  the  response  to 
the  budget  is  not  all  negative.  For  instance, 
in  creating  employment  I  thought  the  youth 
employment  program— which  I  know  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  say  isn't  perfect,  and 
it  isn't— is  a  really  positive  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  can  say  we  prodded  the 
government  into  it,  they  can  say  they  had 
the  initiative;  nevertheless,  I  think  it  has 
been  useful,  particularly  for  small  business 
people  to  be  encouraged  to  employ  young 
people  this  year  while  being  subsidized  for 
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$1.25  an  hour  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  This  is  aiming  at  the  very  young  people 
who  need  this  employment  experience,  or 
who  have  to  acquire  a  job  in  order  that  they 
can  pay  for  an  education  that  they  hope  to 
get.  I  think  this,  and  some  of  the  other 
programs  channelled  toward  the  youth  of 
Ontario,  have  been  useful,  at  least  on  a 
short-term  basis,  and  during  the  summer. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
express  my  great  concern  about  the  increase 
in  OHIP  premiums  proposed  by  the  provincial 
Treasurer.  I'm  happy  to  see  that  through  the 
process  of  minority  government,  through  the 
process  of  compromise— and  I'm  sure  from  the 
pressure  that  existed  from  some  of  the 
backbenchers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  though  they  may  not  wish  to  say 
this  publicly  I'm  sure  that  they  played  that 
role  of  attempting  to  prod  the  cabinet,  of 
attempting  to  prod  the  Treasurer,  into  being 
more  reasonable  in  this  increase.  We  recog- 
nize for  those  people—and  I  think  of  my 
barber,  for  instance,  the  last  time  I  got  a 
haircut  he  mentioned  this,  and  this  is  a 
good  example;  he  is  a  fellow  who  doesn't 
have  anything  covered— he  doesn't  own  the 
barber  shop,  he  doesn't  have  it  covered- 
he  told  me  as  a  single  individual  he  just 
dropped  his  OHIP  because  the  rate  was 
rather  high.  Now,  being  a  married  man  with 
a  child,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  retain  it  and 
just  had  to  put  up  with  the  increase. 

I  think  it's  important  expenditure,  and  I'm 
sure  that  he  feels  that  it's  a  vital  expenditure, 
but  when  he  looks  down  the  street  to  his 
neighbours  who  are  in  a  favourable  position 
where,  for  instance  if  they  work  for  General 
Motors  their  premiums  are  paid,  he  does 
feel  a  little  bit  hard  done  by,  and  yet  his 
own  income  is  such  that  he  would  not 
qualify  for  the  assistance  that  the  Premier 
indicated  was  available  in  the  first  place  and 
which  has  been  sweetened,  so  to  speak, 
since  then. 

It's  people  such  as  this  individual,  it's  the 
municipalities— and  I  remember  that  the 
board  of  education  would  have  to  pay  an 
extra  $225,000  a  year;  the  Regional  Munic- 
ipality of  Niagara  $170,000  a  year;  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines  $77,000  and  so  on;  and  we 
would  see  this  increase  passed  on  to  the 
property  taxpayer,  a  tax  which  many  people 
would  consider  to  be  somewhat  of  a  re- 
gressive tax.  This  is  unfortunate  and  what  I 
call  fighting  the  deficit  on  the  backs  of  the 
municipalities  in  an  indirect  manner. 

I  would  say  also,  in  speaking  of  assisting 
towards  employment,  that  the  small  business 
bill  that  was  introduced  by  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton     (Mr.     Eakins)     went    a 


long  way— even  though  it  had  some  criticism 
from  the  dinosaurs  who  exist  in  a  certain 
organization  in  the  province  of  Ontario— it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards 
fostering  small  business.  There  are  a  lot  of 
small  businessmen  and  women  who  sit  in  this 
particular  House,  or  are  from  families  who 
have  small  businesses.  They  recognize  the 
importance  of  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  government  contracts,  even 
if  it  means  some  tampering  with  the  free 
enterprise  system.  After  all  there  is  interven- 
tion in  the  economy;  it  shouldn't  be  there 
too  often,  but  there  are  times  when  we 
want  viable  businesses  where  we  have  to 
have  that. 

I  congratulate  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliiburton  for  seizing  this  initiative,  and  I 
find  it  unfortunate  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party,  better  known 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  seen  fit 
to  be  so  very  critical  of  it,  at  least  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  would  hope  that  with  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  they  would 
see  fit  as  well  to  join  in  the  applause  for  it. 

I  look,  as  a  former  municipal  politician 
for  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  years,  upon  the 
—what  can  we  call  it,  the  fandangling;  I 
suppose  that's  not  a  parliamentary  word— 
upon  'the  actions  of  the  provincial  Treasurer 
in  redefining,  I  call  it  reneging  upon,  but 
redefining  the  Edmonton  commitment  in 
which  this  province  indicated  that  it  would 
transfer  to  municipalities  an  amount  in  grants 
growing  each  year  equal  to  the  growth  in 
the  revenues  of  the  provincial  government.  Of 
course  municipalities  hailed  this.  I  think  there 
are  many  who  served  in  municipal  govern- 
ment who  thought  that  was  an  excellent  step 
and,  if  lived  up  to,  could  certainly  assist 
municipalities  in  keeping  down  property  taxes 
and  yet  providing  the  essential  services  at 
least.  Unfortunately,  we've  seen  a  reneging 
on  this  particular  commitment,  and  now  again 
we  find  the  municipalities  being  forced  to  cut 
back  sometimes  essential  services— not  always, 
but  sometimes  essential  services— and  being 
forced  to  raise  the  regressive  property  tax  and 
other  fees  that  they  might  charge.  I  referred 
before  to  balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  municipalities,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Treasurer  would  not  adopt  holus-bolus  the 
recommendations  of  Maxwell  Henderson  in 
regard  to  how  he  can  save  money  by  pass- 
ing it  on  to  his  neighbours  in  a  municipality. 

As  a  member  for  a  municipality  that  is 
very  adversely  affected  by  the  present  formula 
used  to  calculate  the  resource  equalization 
grant  in  Ontario,   I  can  only  hope  that  the 
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Treasurer  will  see  fit  to  provide  some  tran- 
sitional grants. 

We  recognize  that  market  value  assess- 
ment is  just  around  the  corner,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  hut  it  appears 
to  be  somewhat  close  to  being  implemented. 
This  will  alleviate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
problem  of  the  unfair  formula  used  to  cal- 
culate the  resource  equalization  grant,  but 
I  still  hope  that  in  his  meeting  with  the 
mayor  and  other  officials  of  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines  the  Treasurer  will  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide, not  only  to  St.  Catharines  but  also  to 
Windsor,  to  Sarnia  and  to  a  few  of  the  other 
municipalities  that  are  very  much  adversely 
affected  by  the  formula  used  to  calculate  the 
resource  equalization  grant,  a  transitional 
benefit  for  this  particular  year  and  any  en- 
suing year  before  market  value  assessment 
is  actually  implemented.  For  St.  Catharines, 
it  has  meant  a  loss  of  $1.2  million  a  year 
for  the  past  five  years,  a  loss  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  small  one. 

We  in  this  Legislature  also  have  an  op- 
portunity—and I  think  the  government  de- 
serves some  congratulation  on  the  progress 
it  has  made  in  this  area  over  the  years— for 
assisting  senior  citizens.  The  property  tax 
credit  system,  which  by  no  means  is  perfect 
at  the  present  time  and  by  no  means  allevi- 
ates all  the  problems,  was  a  definite  progres- 
sive step  towards  assisting  those  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  genuinely  in  need.  There  are 
many  senior  citizens  who  are  still  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  and  we  should  be  exploring 
other  ways  of  assisting  those  people,  particu- 
larly to  assist  them  to  stay  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  onus  can  also  be  placed  on  munic- 
ipalities. Again,  as  a  municipal  councillor,  I 
recall  resolutions  coming  through  constantly 
—there  are  certain  municipalities  that  seem 
to  generate  more  than  others,  as  others  who 
have  been  in  municipal  councils  will  recog- 
nize—which would  say  that  the  provincial 
government  should  be  assisting  senior  citi- 
zens. But  when  the  provincial  government 
gave  municipalities  the  opportunity  to  make 
grants  to  senior  citizens,  to  assist  them  with 
their  taxes,  some  of  them  weren't  so  quick 
to  dole  out  their  own  municipal  money  to 
senior  citizens  who  would  be  receiving  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  supplement  and 
those  who  were  genuinely  in  need  and  who 
met  the  qualifications.  When  it  came  down 
to  putting  municipal  money  on  the  line,  they 
weren't  so  quick  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  think 
those  municipalities  don't  have  the  same 
right  to  criticize  the  province  as  those  munic- 
ipalities such   as  the  city  of  St.   Catharines, 


which  now  pays   $65   towards  the   taxes  for 
senior  citizens  in  that  category. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  careful.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  is  some 
problem  with  the  recreation  centres  grants. 
The  Treasurer  suggested  that  perhaps  this 
could  be  changed.  But  there  are  many 
people,  particularly  in  the  parks  and  recre- 
ation departments  of  various  municipalities, 
who  are  concerned  that  if  this  grant  is 
changed  or  removed,  the  money  that  might 
be  available  for  senior  citizens'  centres  might 
not  be  there  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  We  recognize  now,  surely,  in  the 
year  1978— and  we  have  for  some  time— that 
when  a  person  turns  65,  we  don't  just  put 
them  out  to  pasture  and  sit  them  in  a  rock- 
ing chair.  Just  as  we  do  for  young  people, 
we  have  to  provide  facilities  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

It's  also  excellent  that  we  now  pay  for 
the  drugs  and  the  Ontario  Hospital  Insurance 
Plan  premiums  for  senior  citizens.  Certainly 
it  was  a  step  that  took  some  time  but,  never- 
theless, it  assisted  our  senior  citizens  re- 
gardless of  their  income. 

They  remain  victims  of  inflation.  The 
Treasurer  has  indicated  that  when  we  have 
market  value  assessment  implemented,  he 
feels  we  will  be  able  to  further  assist  them 
by  making  a  more  lucrative  tax  credit  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens.  I  think  we  all  in 
this  House  look  forward  to  that  with  antici- 
pation and  hope  it  is  brought  about  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  quite  a  government 
apologist.  It's  no  wonder  the  Tories  can  leave 
the  House  at  night. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  just  like  to  be  constructive 
in   my   criticism   as   well  as   destructive. 

Mr.  Ruston:  How  many  NDP  members  are 
here? 

Mr.  Warner:  One  New  Democrat  is  worth 
10  little  Liberals  any  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  have  twice  as  many  members 
here  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  will  be  critical  now  just  to 
please  the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere. 

[10:15] 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  don't  do  that. 

Mr.  Hall:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  please  him. 

Mr.  Ruston:  If  you  do  that  for  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere,  he'll  probably 
resign. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  will  be  critical  in  one  par- 
ticular aspect,  that  is,  in  the  licence-plate  fee 
increase.  All  the  people  of  Ontario  who  own 
automobiles,  regardless  of  their  income,  are 
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forced  to  pay  substantially  more,  except  if 
they  happen  to  live  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Hall:  Isn't  he  in  part  of  that  territory? 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  thought  this  was  fine  until 
such  time  as  I  saw  that  the  riding  of  Parry 
Sound  happened  to  be  included  in  northern 
Ontario  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Eakins:  They  conveniently  moved  it 
up. 

Mr.  Bradley:  This  is  not  to  cast  bad  feel- 
ings towards  the  people  who  reside  in  Parry 
Sound  who  are  deserving  of  all  the  assistance 
they  can  get. 

Mr.  Hall:  He  is  a  cabinet  minister. 

Mr.  Bradley:  But  it  does  suggest  to  me 
that  perhaps  there  was  some  political  con- 
sideration in  the  drawing  of  that  line,  and 
that  this  isn't  necessarily  the  best  way  of 
assisting  the  people  who  live  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  think  Ed  Fisher  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  will  be  Steeles  Avenue  next 
year. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  am  going  to  move  into  an- 
other area  as  well  which  has  to  do  with  the 
economic  policy  in  this  province.  It  is  one 
which  I  have  talked  about  many  times,  par- 
ticularly to  service  clubs,  that  is,  the  system 
of  government  lotteries,  specifically  in  this 
province  Wintario  and  the  Provincial,  but  I 
could  apply  this  federally  as  well.  I  look 
upon  government  lotteries  with  a  lot  less 
enthusiasm  than  some  members  do.  I  recog- 
nize it  is  great  at  election  time  to  go  down 
and   say,   "Here's   a  Wintario   grant." 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  were  going  to  use  them 
for  health  care. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes.  Health  care  by  lucky 
draw. 

Mr.  Bradley:  It  sounds  very  good  that  that 
does  exist.  We  know  it  is  a  rather  sure  form 
of  deriving  funds  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario. We  have  it,  and  I  suppose  we  are 
saddled  with  it  now.  I  mentioned  the  federal 
lottery  as  well  in  this  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lotteries  are  having  an 
effect  on  service  organizations.  I  belong  to 
a  service  club  that  received  a  Wintario  grant 
—not  with  my  particular  applause— on  the 
basis  that  "everybody  else  is  getting  one, 
so  why  shouldn't  we  get  our  hand  in  the  till 
as  well?"  And  it  is  legitimate  of  course. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is  the 
volunteer  system.  I  would  think  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  would  be  concerned  in  this  regard  as 
well  because  I  know  they  are  believers  in 
the  volunteer  system  in  our  society.  In  some 
service  clubs,  the  older  members  always  ap- 


preciate it— the  younger  members  don't  really 
care— when  one  says  to  them:  "The  very  pur- 
pose of  your  service  club  or  service  organiza- 
tion was  to  raise  funds.  You  could  proudly 
say  at  the  end:  'We  raised  a  full  $100,000 
to  put  the  addition  on  a  building  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature'."  Go  to  a  business  meet- 
ing of  any  service  organization  now  and  the 
number  one  discussion  is:  "How  can  we  get 
a  Wintario  grant?" 

I  remember  raising  this  point  at  a  business 
meeting  where  I  was  about  as  successful 
there  as  I  was  in  the  Legislature  in  persuad- 
ing the  people  concerned.  They  said:  "No, 
we've  got  to  get  in  on  it.  Bradley,  you  are 
crazy  and  you  should  take  advantage  of  this 
system.  It's  great."  I  look  at  members  who 
had  been  in  that  club  for  15  and  20  years 
who  used  to  go  out  and  raise  all  their  own 
funds.  And  now  here  they  are  saying:  "How 
can  we  get  Wintario  grants  to  put  an  addi- 
tion on  the  building?" 

Mr.  Ashe:  Everybody  wins  with  Wintario. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  the  attitude  they  were 
adopting.  It's  very  hard  to  fight  that  attitude. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  is  corrupting  the  morals. 

Mr.  Bradley:  There  is  another  aspect  of  it 
I  would  look  at  that  discourages  me.  As  a 
teacher  I  used  to  go  into  the  staff  room  to 
sell  tickets.  I  would  go  in  with  tickets  from 
the  service  organization  I  belonged  to— they 
would  be  25  cents  each  or  five  for  $1— and 
the  teachers  would  buy  them.  There  would 
be  a  $50  prize  or  something  like  that,  not 
$100,000. 

Then  along  came  Wintario,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  staff,  who  sold  Wintario 
tickets  just  to  make  money  and  not  for  any 
service  organization,  would  walk  in  and  sell 
those.  When  I  would  walk  in  with  my  tickets, 
one  would  think  the  plague  had  just  walked 
in.  Nobody  wanted  to  buy  the  tickets;  they 
all  scurried  out.  But  in  came  the  guy  with 
the  Wintario  tickets  and  one  would  think 
he  had  just  come  in  with  a  pot  of  gold. 
"Give  me  five,  give  me  10,"  they  would  say. 
The  money  would  be  coming  out  of  the 
wallet  to  get  those  particular  tickets. 

Sure,  it's  attractive  because  the  prize  is 
bigger.  The  prize  at  $100,000  is  very  much 
bigger. 

Mr.  Hall:  It  is  morally  corrupting. 

Mr.  Bradley:  What  it  is  doing  is  com- 
peting with  those  who  are  trying  to  raise 
funds,  and  that  is  what  concerns  me  very 
much  about  that.  I  believe,  since  we  have 
these  funds  and  since  Wintario  is  there,  we 
should  be  using  part  of  those  funds  for  some 
essential  services.  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
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ough-Ellesmere  rightly  says  that  you  should- 
n't always  rely  on  all  of  your  services  or 
some  essential  services  for  the  funds  from 
Wintario.  I  do  think,  however,  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  those  funds  should  be  devoted 
to  uses  other  than  culture  and  recreation. 
If  we  look  at  some  of  the  grants  that  are 
made  we  would  certainly  have  to  agree  with 
that.  This  is  why  I  would  have  supported— 
at  least  this  year  and  possibly  into  the  future 
—using  a  percentage  of  the  funds  to  assist 
with  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  and  then  next  year. 

Mr.   Bradley:   Possibly  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Roy:   No.  We  are  flexible  on  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  know  exactly  what 
you  want. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  know  exactly  what  we 
want. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  yes?  Tell  us. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  wanted  to  tax  the  corpora- 
tions and  you  didn't  allow  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Looking  at  further  spending 
that  takes  place  in  this  province,  we  have 
spending  in  the  field  of  education.  At  the 
present  time,  education  is  under  attack  by 
many  people.  The  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Wells)  has  to  justify  his  budget.  The 
people  who  no  longer  have  children  in  the 
schools  are  saying,  "Why  should  I  contri- 
bute to  this  budget?"  We  find  the  whole 
system  under  attack. 

Yet  we  forget,  I  suppose,  that  today,  1978, 
the  school  system  is  asked  to  do  far  more 
than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  no  longer— if  it  ever 
was— just  a  place  where  you  go  for  academic 
study  and  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  be- 
come wise.  It  is  now  a  place  where  a  lot  of 
social  services  take  place:  guidance  services 
which  previously  came  from  the  home;  other 
types  of  assistance  that  we  provide  within 
the  school  system  that  would  have  been 
social  and  economic  in  the  past.  They  would 
have  come  from  other  ministries,  but  are 
now  administered  by  the  school.  We  have  to 
take  this  into  consideration.  Also,  the  recrea- 
tional aspect  because  we  expect  schools  to  be 
very  strong  in  their  sporting  activities. 

We  also  have  criticism  that  the  school 
system  is  becoming  soft— that  somehow  there 
should  be  more  harsh  discipline.  The  director 
of  education  for  the  Lincoln  County  Board 
of  Education  whose  political  affiliation  is  well 
known— and  it's  not  mine— has  used  this 
phrase  to  describe  that.  I  think  it's  apropos. 
He  says  it's  very  difficult  to  run  a  hard 
school  system  in  a  soft  society  and  suggests 
those  who  are  very  critical  of  the  school 
system  should  look  in  the  home  to  see  how 


strong  the  discipline  is  there,  to  look  at  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  to  see  how  strong  the  disci- 
pline is  there,  before  making  their  criticisms. 

I  must  say  in  this  regard  that  I  noticed, 
sitting  in  the  Legislature,  there  are  many 
difficulties  involved  in  the  economics  of  edu- 
cation when  we  have  teachers  who  wish  to 
go  on  strike— when  we  have  disputes  taking 
place.  I  must  say  that  again  the  Lincoln 
County  Board  of  Education  probably  serves 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  very  enlighten- 
ed board.  Never  has  there  been  a  threat  of 
a  strike,  never  has  there  been  even  a  threat 
or  a  hint  of  a  showdown  in  Lincoln  county. 
The  relationship  between  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
other  employees  has  always  been  an  excel- 
lent one.  I  think  that's  based  on  trust  on  both 
sides.  I  think  that's  based  on  enlightened 
leadership  over  the  years,  understanding  and 
co-operation.  This  could  be  extended  right 
across  the  province.  We  would  save  our- 
selves a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  problems 
if  we  were  to  have  that  example  followed 
right  across  this  province. 

I  look  also  at  the  issue  of  saving  agricul- 
tural land  in  this  province.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  this  Legislature  on  a  bill 
presented  by  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  (Mr.  Swart),  similar  to  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCague),  which  calls  for  the  retention 
of  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tories  blocked  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Those  in  this  Legislature  who 
represent  those  areas  that  have  a  lot  of  agri- 
cultural land,  of  course,  came  forward  very 
quickly  and  said  that  if  you  have  to  save 
agricultural  land  you  also  have  to  make  a 
lucrative,  or  at  least  a  reasonable  business 
for  a  farmer  if  you  realistically  expect  him 
to  do  that.  1  would  hope  this  Legislature,  in 
its  budgetary  policy  and  in  its  other  policies, 
would  address  itself  to  the  problem  and  the 
concern  for  retaining  agricultural  land  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  last  portion  of  this  budget  debate— 
I  suppose  any  of  the  speeches  that  are  made 
in  the  Legislature— we  reflect  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  unity,  even  though  we  happen  to  be 
provincial  representatives.  I  listen  to  a  lot 
of  people  who  say  how  rudely  or  how  ignor- 
antly  they're  treated  when  they  visit  Quebec 

I'm  not  a  bilingual  individual,  by  any 
means.  My  high  school  French  barely  gets 
me  by  with  my,  "Je  suis  desole,  mais  je 
ne  parle  pas  frangais  avec  perfection,"  and 
then  I  can't  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  you  get  that  Hansard?  I 
will  give  a  translation  after. 
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Mr,  Bradley:  But  I've  still  been  treated  very 
kindly  by  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  whether  it  be  in  Montreal  or  the 
smaller  towns,  and  I  find  that  there's  very 
little  talk  of  separatism  among  those  people. 
There  is  an  outreach  towards  those  of  us 
who  are  Canadians  on  a  Canadian  basis.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  there  aren't  problems,  but  it 
does  suggest  that  perhaps  they're  exaggerated. 

I  do  feel  as  well  that  we  must  look  to 
the  Premier  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Davis),  to  the 
leader  of  the  official  opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith), 
to  the  leader  of  the  third  party  (Mr.  Cassidy) 
and  to  all  members  of  the  House  to  show 
leadership  in  this  regard.  I  find  it  very  con- 
cerning when  the  negativism,  when  the  voices 
of  racism,  latent  though  they  may  be,  are 
able  to  speak  out  and  be  heard.  They  get  on 
the  hot-line  shows,  they  write  letters  to  the 
editor,  they  even  get  to  speak  to  service  clubs 
and  other  organizations,  some  of  them  even 
manage  to  find  their  way  into  the  legislatures 
across  the  provinces. 

I  find  it  very  concerning  when  these  are 
the  strident  voices  that  are  heard,  not  only 
in  this  province  or  in  other  provinces  that  are 
not  the  province  of  Quebec,  but  certainly  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  itself  where  there 
is  an  anti-English  feeling  among  some  of 
the  members  of  that  particular  legislature. 
What  we  require,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  of 
us  who  consider  ourselves  to  be  voices  of 
reason  to  speak  out  on  this  issue,  to  counter- 
act the  kind  of  venom  that  comes  forth  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  seem  to  always  be 
constantly  consumed  with  finding  something 
wrong  in  another  race  or  a  person  of  an- 
other ethnic  origin. 

I  think  we  need  that  leadership  from  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  this  regard. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  All— all  members. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Yes,  I  would  concede  that  this 
is  the  case.  This  is  one  area  where  we  have 
everybody  in  the  Legislature  working  to- 
gether, I  believe,  or  should  have  everybody 
in  the  Legislature  working  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  10:30  I  would 
say  as  I  conclude  that  I  look  forward  in  the 
future  to  participating  in  debates  which  will 
deal  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  number 
one  problem  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  as  far 
as  our  residents  are  concerned,  and  that  is 
regional  government  and  its  great  unpopu- 
larity. Certainly  it's  the  reason  the  member 
for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch)  is  the  only  govern- 
ment member  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  If 
one  looked  to  regional  government  one 
would  find  out  why.  The  member  for  Brock 
being  a  very  humane  and  well-liked  indi- 
vidual, a  man  of  integrity,  he  is  able  to 
withstand  the  kind  of  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  to  others  from  his  party  in  the  pen- 
insula and  therefore  is  able  to  retain  the 
seat  on  his  own  merit,  rather  than  as  being 
a  member  of  the  governing  party. 

I  would  hope  all  of  us  in  this  province 
would  be  working  towards  a  province  where 
the  honest,  hard-working  and  law-abiding  in- 
dividual is  the  individual  who  will  be 
rewarded.  I  certainly  pledge  myself  to  work- 
ing towards  that  end  and  I  know  that  all 
members  of  this  Legislature  have  that  in  mind 
in  their  deliberations. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Bounsall,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:28  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

TORONTO  JAIL 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
hon.  members  have  been  advised  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  four-volume  report  of  the  royal 
commission  on  the  Toronto  Jail  and  custodial 
services,  conducted  by  His  Honour  Judge 
B.  Barry  Shapiro.  In  accordance  with  the 
new  provisional  rules  under  which  the  Legis- 
lature now  operates,  I  have  had  copies  de- 
livered to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
S.  Smith),  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  (Mr.  Cassidy)  and  to  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  (Mr.  Welch).  Other  hon. 
members  have  received  a  notice  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  report  in  the  mailroom. 

In  general,  I  would  say  His  Honour  has 
brought  forth  a  readable  and  thoughtful  work, 
which  reflects  the  diligence  with  which  he 
pursued  his  mandate  as  it  pertained  to  specific 
allegations  concerning  the  actions  of  some 
staff  at  the  Toronto  Jail,  as  well  as  examin- 
ing general  procedures  and  practices.  A  num- 
ber of  the  recommendations  involve  only  this 
ministry,  while  others  pertain  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General.  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  these  recommendations  both  in  the 
House  at  any  time  and/or  at  length  in  com- 
mittee during  the  course  of  my  ministry  esti- 
mates. 

The  report  has  considerable  educational 
value  to  the  student  of  the  correctional 
process.  It  should  be  noted  that  time  has  had 
a  dating  effect  on  some  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations, as  a  result  of  the  many  changes 
which  have  occurred  within  the  ministry  over 
the  past  several  months,  especially  with  the 
closing  of  the  old  section  of  the  Toronto  Jail 
and  the  opening  of  two  new  detention  centres 
in  Toronto. 

It  is  with  volumes  three  and  four  of  the 
report,  where  the  commissioner  makes  his 
findings  against  members  of  the  ministry's 
staff,  that  I  am  primarily  concerned  today.  I 
also  want  to  underline  the  findings  of  the 
royal  commission  in  volume  one  that  there 
was  no  designated  group  or  squad  of  cor- 
rectional   officers    assigned    to    systematically 
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discipline  inmates  by  any  use  of  unnecessary 
force. 

The  commissioner  found  that  27  officers 
had  used  or  condoned  the  use  of  unnecessary 
force  in  the  handling  of  inmates  during  the 
period  from  1968  to  1975.  Of  these  27  staff 
members,  seven  have  left  the  service.  In  light 
of  Judge  Shapiro's  findings,  my  ministry  is 
taking  the  following  disciplinary  action  against 
the  20  staff  who  are  presently  employed: 
reprimands  against  eight  staff  members;  seven 
will  be  suspended  without  pay  for  two  days; 
one  will  be  suspended  without  pay  for  five 
days;  and  one  will  be  suspended  without  pay 
for  20  days.  Three  staff  members  will  be  dis- 
missed. 

In  addition  to  these  penalties,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  is  reviewing  the 
commissioner's  findings  to  determine  if 
criminal  charges  are  warranted  against  indi- 
vidual's presently  in  the  service,  as  well  as 
certain  individuals  who  have  left  the  service 
of  the  ministry.  My  ministry,  of  course,  has 
no  authority  to  discipline  or  punish  persons 
who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  ministry. 
Brutality  towards  inmates  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public; 
it  will  not  be  tolerated  by  this  government; 
nor  by  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services 
and  its  staff;  and  I  will  not  condone  it. 

In  the  seven-year  period  reviewed  by  the 
commissioner,  more  than  500  staff  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Toronto  Jail.  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  minister,  to  commend  the  over- 
whelming majority  who  performed  their  duties 
in  a  reasonable  and  humane  manner  under 
often  trying  circumstances.  As  the  commis- 
sioner noted,  the  average  number  of  inmate 
days  spent  at  the  Toronto  Jail  has  averaged 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  each  12-month 
period  in  recent  years. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Judge  Shapiro's 
report  states:  "If  one  were  to  generalize  about 
the  correctional  staff  at  the  Toronto  Jail,  one 
would  have  to  say  that  the  majority  were  do- 
ing a  commendable  job,  carrying  out  their 
duties  in  less  favourable  surroundings  and 
circumstances  than  existed  in  most  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  Ontario." 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  will  not  con- 
done brutality  by  staff  toward  inmates,  and  I 
have  indicated  the  action  which  this  ministry 
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is  taking  in  regard  to  Judge  Shapiro's  findings 
against  staff  who  used  unnecessary  force.  I 
believe,  however,  the  public  expects  that 
order  will  be  maintained  within  correctional 
institutions  which  serve  to  protect  the  public 
from  dangerous  or  potentially  violent  indi- 
viduals. On  occasion  it  is  necessary  for  staff 
to  use  a  reasonable  degree  of  force  to  restrain 
violent  inmates  or  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
juring other  inmates,  themselves  or  cor- 
rectional staff. 

In  every  page,  Judge  Shapiro's  report  com- 
pletely justifies  the  position  I  took  upon  be- 
coming minister,  that  the  old  Don  Jail  was 
an  unsuitable,  unsanitary  and  degrading  edi- 
fice which  should  be  closed  forever  as  a  cor- 
rectional institution.  As  members  know,  this 
outdated  jail  was  closed  on  December  31, 
1977. 

PCB  CONTAMINATION 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  wish  to  inform  the 
hon.  members  that  today  I  am  announcing 
guidelines  restricting  the  use  of  waste  oil 
which  may  contain  low  levels  of  the  con- 
taminant polychlorinated  biphenyls,  com- 
monly called  PCBs. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  reported  that  prelimi- 
nary tests  completed  by  my  ministry  had 
found  low  levels  of  PCB  in  waste  oil  in- 
tended for  industrial  use,  which  was  stored 
at  several  locations  in  Ontario.  Accordingly, 
and  reflecting  our  concern  for  this  problem, 
I  advised  the  House  that  my  ministry  would 
conduct  a  major  investigation  to  determine 
the  source  of  this  contamination  and  to 
further  study  the  extent  and  effects.  This 
investigation  is  now  well  under  way. 

Though  my  ministry  has  been  advised  that 
the  low  levels  of  PCB  detected  in  this  waste 
oil  pose  no  immediate  or  direct  risk  to  health, 
we  are  concerned  with  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  the  overall  burden  of  PCB  in  the 
environment  and  the  possibility  of  human 
intake  through  the  food  chain.  Reflecting 
that  concern,  I  am  setting  three  specific  in- 
terim guidelines  for  the  three  major  uses  of 
waste  oil  in  this  province. 

As  members  are  aware,  road  oiling  for 
dust  control  is  a  principal  use  of  waste  oil. 
Approximately  6.5  million  gallons  are  spread 
on  about  2,000  miles  of  unpaved  road  each 
year.  With  the  road  oiling  season  now  ap- 
proaching, I  am  setting  a  guideline  limit  of 
25  parts  per  million  of  PCB  in  waste  oil 
intended  for  road  use.  As  part  of  the  guide- 
line, waste  oil  collectors  engaged  in  this 
practice  must  make  samples  of  their  waste 
oil  available  to  the  ministry.  By  this  time 
next  year,  the  owners  of  these  waste  oil  col- 


lection systems  must  be  prepared  to  submit 
a  certified  PCB  analysis  of  waste  oil  in  stor- 
age. 

I  am  also  setting  a  guideline  limit  of  25 
parts  per  million  of  PCB  for  waste  oil  which 
is  refined  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  specialty  products.  Approximately 
1.5  million  gallons  of  waste  oil  are  used  for 
this  purpose  each  year  in  Ontario.  Again, 
users  must  make  samples  available  to  us. 
The  ministry  has  been  sampling  and  analys- 
ing waste  oils  currently  in  storage  and  des- 
tined for  reuse.  We  will  continue  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  main  use  of  waste  oil  is  as  an 
industrial  fuel  in  processes  which  are  care- 
fully examined  by  my  ministry  before  appro- 
val is  granted.  The  interim  guideline  for  this 
application  has  been  set  at  100  parts  per 
million. 

To  underscore  the  caution  that  my  minis- 
try is  exercising  with  respect  to  road  oiling 
and  re-refining,  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  the  US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  adopted  a  standard  of  500  parts 
per  million  of  PCB  as  a  definition  of  PCB 
and  PCB  waste  mixtures  under  the  US  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  Our  guideline  is  25 
parts  per  million— far  less  than  the  US  level. 
Environment  Canada  is  considering  a  guide- 
line of  50  parts  per  million  for  PCB  content 
in  waste  oils  and  has  put  in  place  an  in- 
ventory system  to  determine  the  sources  and 
quantities  of  PCB  existing  in  Canada. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  further  assure  the 
members  and  the  public  that  my  ministry 
will  continue  to  exercise  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  environmental  implications  of 
PCB  contamination.  We  intend  to  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  future  problems  while  we 
continue  to  deal  with  the  problems  inherited 
from  a  time  when  little  was  known  about 
the  effects  of  PCBs  and  similar  industrial 
chemicals. 

CORPORATIONS  LAW 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  not  prepared  to 
let  my  seatmates  get  all  the  action  this 
morning. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Is  this  beer  in  the  ballpark? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  a  short  but, 
needless  to  say,  as  always  less  controversial 
statement  than  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Beer  in  the  ballpark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  on  a  Friday 
morning.  We'll  save  that  for  a  Tuesday. 

Later  today,  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce red  tape  and  duplication  and  to  stream- 
line legislation,  T  will  be  introducing  for  first 
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reading  an  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Act.  The  changes,  in  four  areas,  are  all  of  a 
housekeeping  nature. 

Section  17  of  the  existing  Corporations  Act 
permits  a  business  other  than  a  corporation, 
namely  a  person,  partnership  or  association, 
to  notify  the  minister  of  the  name  under 
which  the  business  is  carried  on  and  requires 
the  minister  to  note  this  on  his  records. 

However,  an  amendment  to  the  Partnerships 
Registration  Act  in  1973  requires  the  filing 
of  declarations  by  persons  and  partnerships 
with  the  registrar  of  partnerships.  This  makes 
the  recording  of  such  business  names  under 
the  Corporations  Act  superfluous  and  simply 
creates  an  unnecessary  expense,  particularly 
to  small  businessmen.  Because  there  is  no 
culling  system,  these  files  go  in  perpetuity. 
For  this  reason,  the  amendment  repeals  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  present  Act. 

Secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  fire 
mutuals  guarantee  fund,  provided  by  the 
Insurance  Amendment  Act  1975,  permits  an 
insurer  the  option  of  ceasing  to  issue  in- 
surance on  the  premium  note  plan  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  guarantee  fund. 
Consequently,  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance has  asked  for  a  change  in  the  Cor- 
porations Act  to  extend  to  participants  in 
guarantee  funds  the  same  powers  the  Act 
grants  to  premium  note  plan  insurers. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corporations 
Act,  in  several  areas  refers  to  the  Criminal 
Code.  Subsequent  amendments  have  changed 
the  section  numbers  of  the  code  and  the 
references  in  the  Act  should  be  changed 
accordingly. 

Finally,  as  the  Act  now  reads  the  minister 
is  required  to  table  before  the  House  an 
annual  report  showing  the  extraprovincial 
licences  issued  under  the  Act,  the  authorized 
capital  of  each  corporation  licensed  and  the 
fee  paid  for  each  licence. 

The  amendment  would  repeal  this  section, 
primarily  because  the  statistical  information 
contained  in  this  report  is  available  elsewhere 
and  we  feel  that  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  involved  in  collecting  the  data 
and  producing  the  report  could  be  put  to 
more  productive  use  during  this  time  of 
restraint. 

While  these  amendments  in  and  of  them- 
selves may  appear  minor,  they  are  part  of 
our  ministry's  thrust  to  eliminate  duplication, 
streamline  procedures  and  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  short  statement  as  befits 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  point  of  order;  if 
not,  it  is  a  point  of  privilege. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  How  about  a  point  of  view? 
Mr.  Warner:  On  December  16  of  last  year, 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
pertaining  to  the  inquiry  into  the  safety  of 
aluminum  wiring,  and  in  part  he  said  that 
due  to  the  government's  grave  concern,  he 
would  guarantee  a  statement  to  this  House 
no  later  than  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  That  is  neither  a 
point  of  privilege  or  a  point  of  order;  it 
may  be  a  point  of  view  and  it  could  prob- 
ably be  brought  in  during  question  period. 
Mr.  Warner:  But,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  neither  a  point  of  order 
nor  a  point  of  privilege.  You  can  raise  it  at 
the  appropriate  time,  either  in  question 
period  or  in  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  today  is  the  operative  day. 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  urgent.  It  is  some- 
thing which  refers  to  December  16,  of  1977. 
You  can  raise  the  matter  during  question 
period.  I  now  recognize  the  hon.  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

LOTTERY  FUNDS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  my  first  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation. 
In  view  of  the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  written 
by  the  minister  and  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  (Mr.  Auld),  and  in  view  of  the 
budget  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
which  was  tabled  in  this  House  a  month  or 
so  ago,  can  the  minister,  first  of  all,  explain 
to  this  House,  the  meaning  of  the  line  in  the 
Treasurer's  tables  Cll  and  C12  which  says, 
"cumulative  funds  available,"  which  shows 
for  Wintario,  interim  1977-78,  $21  million; 
and  for  the  Provincial  $31  million;  and 
estimates  which  are  somewhat  higher  than 
that  for  1978-79?  What  exactly  do  those 
words  mean  in  the  Treasurer's  budget? 
[10:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters 
to  which  the  hon.  member  made  reference 
appeared,  of  course,  in  the  morning  paper. 
They  have  an  unfortunate  headline- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  I'll  bet  they  do. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —for  which  neither  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  nor  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  is  re- 
sponsible. The  contents  of  the  letters  stand 
on  their  own  and  I  think  they  are  quite 
clear. 

I  think  the  very  simple  way  to  attempt  to 
make  this  explanation  is  to  indicate  that  what- 
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ever  the  total  Wintario  revenues1  are,  in  the 
amounts  that  are  set  out  in  the  letter,  they 
are  either  spent  or  committed.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  accumulation  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  available  for  other  purposes.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  in  so  far  as  the  Wintario 
account  is  concerned. 

We  have  taken  in  so  many  dollars.  We  have 
actually  spent,  by  way  of  honouring  commit- 
ments, so  many  dollars;  the  rest  is  in  the  way 
of  commitments,  and  people  are  either  still 
attempting  to  fulfil  or  about  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  commitment.  So,  in  a  book- 
keeping sense,  what  has  come  in  will  eventu- 
ally go  out. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  money  that  is  received  from  now  on? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question  has  not  been 
answered,  Mr.  Speaker.  So,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, I  will  put  it  into  other  words  for 
the  minister. 

I  will  ask  again:  In  tables  Cll  and  C12 
of  the  Treasurer's  budget  what  does  the  line 
"cumulative  funds  available"  mean?  There  is 
a  section  saying  "funds  available  from  prior 
years"  and  "this  year's  proceeds,"  from  which 
they  subtract  those  funds  that  are  spent  and 
those  funds  that  are  committed,  and  they  end 
up  with  a  line  saying  "cumulative  funds  avail- 
able." Would  the  minister  please  explain  to 
an  ordinary  layman  like  myself  what  that 
means? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  I  could  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board,  which  simply  says:  "These  tabu- 
lations show  $77  million  as  'cumulative  funds 
available'  in  both  lotteries"— and  I  point  out, 
both  lotteries— "at  the  time  that  the  budget 
was  prepared.  This  $77  million  is  simply  a 
memorandum  accounting  the  proceeds  and 
expenditures.  The  cash  itself"— as  the  Chair- 
man of  Management  Board  says,  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  budgetary  process. 

The  point  I  am  making  in  so  far  as  the 
Wintario  accounts  are  concerned— and  I  think 
this  is  the  important  point  to  make— is  that 
there  is  no  surplus  from  the  standpoint  of 
funds  being  available  for  other  purposes.  All 
of  the  Wintario  earnings  since  the  first  draw 
on  May  15,  1975,  at  this  moment  are  either 
spent  or  committed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  you  are  getting  money 
every  week. 

An  hon.  member:  You've  really  been  spend- 
ing it  in  the  last  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  be  pre- 
pared to  table  in  this  House  a  list  of  all  of 
the  arenas  being  replaced,  the  research 
projects    and    the    other    capital   facilities    in 


various  parts  of  the  province  on  which  work 
would  actually  have  to  stop  or  be  deferred 
or  abandoned  completely  if  the  funds  now 
committed  on  Wintario  were  to  be  redirected, 
as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  suggests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  didn't  you  think  of  that 
yourself? 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  mellowing  over  there. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  While  the  minister  and  his 
peculiarly  chosen  friends  are  making  this 
plan,  perhaps  we  could  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion. In  table  Cll,  and  in  the  updated  version 
of  that  table  which  has  come  from  the  minis- 
try, it  is  perfectly  clear  there  is  a  figure  that 
remains  after  one  has  taken  into  account  both 
expenditures  and  commitments.  That  figure 
in  the  Treasurer's  budget  is  called  "cumu- 
lative funds  available." 

I  would  ask  the  minister  this  specific  ques- 
tion: In  the  Treasurer's  budget,  the  interim 
estimated  12-month  figure  for  1977-78,  as  of 
the  end  of  February,  was  such  that  there 
would  be  $21  million  left  over  in  the  cumu- 
lative funds  available.  And  yet  the  minister 
is  now  saying  that  all  of  that  has  been 
accounted  for.  In  fact,  his  own  ministry  does 
say  that  there  will  be  only  $1  million  left 
over.  I  would  presume  from  that  the  minis- 
try has  made  commitments  over  and  above 
what  it  predicted'  would  be  commitments  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  1978— over  and  above 
the  predicted  commitments,  the  ministry  has 
made  an  additional  $22  million  in  commit- 
ments. What  did  the  minister  do?  When  he 
heard  the  Treasurer  was  after  his  money,  did 
the  minister  give  it  to  everybody  who  passed 
by  the  door— $22  million  in  a  month? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  a  cheap  shot. 
Get  mad,  Bob. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  must  assume  that  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  serious,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  even  that. 
The  letter  to  the  editor  is  very  clear  in  stating 
that  there  was  a  lag  in  the  initial  stages  of 
Wintario  as  the  Wintario  grants  program 
followed  the  actual  introduction  of  the  lottery 
by  several  months.  I  would  point  out  that  at 
the  moment  there  have  been  nearly  16,000 
successful  applications  as  far  as  Wintario  is 
concerned.  As  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  indicated,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  review  those.  Certainly  over  a 
period  of  time  the  commitments  have  caught 
up  with  the  resources  that  have  been  avail- 
able and  the  approach  has  been  a  very 
responsible  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes;  $22  million  in  one 
month. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  respect  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  others 
may  indeed  feel  that  lottery  proceeds  should 
be  allocated  for  other  purposes.  May  we 
simply  indicate  that  we  have  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion?  The  principles  that  gov- 
ern this  lottery  are  enshrined  in  section  9 
of  the  Ontario  Lottery  Corporations  Act. 
They  are  allocated  for  sports,  fitness,  recrea- 
tion and  culture. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  $22  million  in  one 
month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  to  the  particular 
period  of  time,  these  applications  are  in  proc- 
ess over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  simple 
fact  that  the  people  of  Ontario  should 
glean  from  this  exchange  is  that  through  the 
generosity  of  those  who  have  been  involved 
in  Wintario,  substantial  sums  of  money  have 
gone  to  culture,  recreation,  sports  and  fitness, 
all  of  which  at  the  moment  are  either  spent 
or  committed  and  therefore  are  not  hanging 
around  available  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Dealing 
with  the  Provincial  lottery  and  recognizing 
that  is  not  Wintario,  the  minister  will  un- 
doubtedly agree  that  the  estimates  for  this 
particular  lottery  in  terms  of  proceeds  that 
are  still  available  and  uncommitted  for  1978- 
79  will  be  about  $50  million.  Does  he  agree 
therefore  with  the  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board  that  says  that  that 
money,  from  the  Provincial,  which  has  not 
yet  been  committed  to  anyone,  is  in  fact 
available  for  whatever  purpose  the  govern- 
ment may  wish  to  use  it,  if  it  so  chose?  Or 
does  he  agree  with  Management  Board  that 
somehow  or  other  this  money  has  been  taken 
into  the  cash  flow  of  the  government  and 
has  in  some  peculiar  manner  disappeared 
and  become  unavailable  for  the  government 
to  spend  on  chosen  purposes?  How  does  he 
explain  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board  on  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  is  being  quite  direct 
when  he  points  out  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
Provincial  lottery  is  concerned,  the  govern- 
ment made  it  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  that  particular  lottery  that 
it  would  designate  projects  from  time  to 
time  as  certain  priorities  became  clear.  At 
the  moment,  the  proceeds  from  the  Pro- 
vincial are  dedicated  to  health  research 
and  health-related  environmental  projects. 
Through  an  order  in  council  that  particular 
designation  has  been  established.  The  first 
$25  million  of  those  earnings  have  been 
earmarked  for  that  purpose.  There  may  well 


be  some  sum  now  in  that  particular  account 
not  yet  either  spent  or  committed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   That's  right,  $50  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  that  would  be, 
as  of  my  answering  the  question  today,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  There  are  moneys  at  the 
moment  designated  for  health  research  and 
health-related    environmental    projects. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  I  draw  to  his 
attention  that  a  previous  minister  in  1970 
made  the  following  statement:  "We  shall 
deal  with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
disposal  of  liquid  industrial  wastes.  These 
are  problems  which  up  to  now  have  been 
largely  unresolved  because  almost  everyone 
has  avoided  any  responsibility  for  their 
proper  handling.  If  industry  fails  in  setting 
up  adequate  and  acceptable  machinery,  there 
should  be  no  complaints  if  government  is 
forced  to  -do  the  job." 

That  was  in  1970.  How  do  we  find  our- 
selves now  in  a  situation  where  we  have  no 
place  to  put  industrial  waste  and  where 
there  is  virtually  an  open  invitation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Look  around  you  at  the 
people  that  have  objected  to  and  opposed 
every  application.  Look  around  you  at  the 
back  benches. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —to  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  pour  this  dangerous  material 
down  any  sewer  they  happen  to  find?  All 
the  minister  is  able  to  say  is  he'll  keep  it  in 
drums  until  he  can  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  it.  Where  is  there  a  policy  regarding 
liquid  industrial  waste? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Every  application  before 
a  board  has  been  turned  down  with  your 
support  and  the  support  of  your  members 
and  those  over  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  polluter  will  pay;  who 
said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  How  many  applications 
have  been  turned  down? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  answering?  Who 
is  the  minister? 

An  hon.  member:  No  prompting,  George. 
Let  him  answer  for  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  don't  want  deep  well 
disposal,  you  don't  want  incineration,  you 
don't  want  anything,  you  want  magic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'm  not  sure  which 
Minister  of  the  Environment  that  question 
was  addressed  to. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  We  haven't  had  an  answer 
from  either  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  assume  it's  the  present 
minister. 

An  hon.  member:  Will  the  real  minister 
please  stand  up? 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  go  back  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  New- 
man). He  was  the  best  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  is  worrying 
about  Detroit  over  there. 

Mr.  Conway:  Which  George  is  speaking? 
Is  it  Jean-Pierre  Kerr? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Would  the  hon.  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  please  repeat  that?  I'm 
sorry,  I  hope  he  can  understand  that  I  missed 
most  of  his  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  repeat  the  question.  I 
can  appreciate  the  minister's  request. 

I  quoted  for  the  minister  a  statement, 
which  I  believe  he  heard,  which  was  a  state- 
ment by  a  previous  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment in  1970  basically  saying  that  if  industry 
failed  to  set  up  adequate  and  acceptable 
machinery  there  should  be  no  complaint  if 
government  is  forced  to  do  the  job.  That's 
eight  years  ago,  in  1970. 

I  asked  the  minister,  how  do  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  present  situation  where  we  have 
hazardous  materials,  such  as  PCBs  and  other 
materials,  where  we  have  liquid  wastes  still 
being  produced  very  rapidly  all  across  On- 
tario, and  no  place  to  put  it,  so  that  we're 
now  going  to  tell  people  to  keep  it  in  drums 
for  a  while,  and  basically  we  are  left  in  a 
situation  where  we  are  practically  tempting 
people  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  dump  it  down  a  sewer  somewhere,  be- 
cause there's  no  obvious  way  we're  dealing 
with  liquid  wastes.  Why  has  there  been  no 
policy  developed  in  the  last  eight  years? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  you're  even  going  to 
deregulate  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  don't  know  how  you 
stand  yourself. 

Mr.  Rid  dell:  It  seems  to  me  the  same  min- 
ister said  "the  polluter  will  pay." 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  does  happen,  amazingly— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You're  very  sensitive  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Can  we  hear  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  wish  to  check  into  it,  I 
think  there  have  been  some  positive  moves 
made  in  past  years.  As  he  well  knows,  we  are 
disposing    of    PCB-contaminated    wastes— we 


have  tried  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Cement  Company,  we  have  used 
them  for  road  oils,  we  have  used  them  foi 
recycling. 

What  I  am  simply  trying  to  do  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  everyone  some  sensible 
way  in  which  we  might  move  in  the  next  year. 
I  acknowledge  it's  a  large  problem,  and  so 
does  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  think 
that  if  we  proceed  in  the  way  my  statement 
says  we  are  certainly  on  the  side  of  caution. 
If  the  EPA  allows  500  parts  per  million  and 
we're  down  at  25  parts  per  million,  I  think 
he  would  agree  that's  realistic. 

I  agree  we  don't  know  all  the  implications 
of  this.  Since  1970,  as  the  hon.  member 
indicates,  we  have  found  out  about  many 
other  chemicals  and  gained  a  lot  more 
knowledge  about  PCBs  than  we  had  at  that 
time.  These  things  are  evolving  all  the  time. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  am 
trying  to  do  my  best  within  the  ministry 
to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  hope  hon.  members  opposite  will  go  along 
with  us. 

As  I  said  in  the  estimates,  I  don't  think 
it's  really  a  political  issue.  I  think  it's  a 
real  problem  that  we've  got  in  this  province 
and  I  think  we  all  should  get  together  and 
try  to  solve  it.  This  is  our  best  estimate 
based  on  some  technical  knowledge  we  have 
at  this  point,  and  based  on  the  promise  of 
further  studies  through  which  we  are  going 
to  seriously  look  into  this  problem.  I  would 
just  ask  the  members'  co-operation.  I  think 
we'll  get  along  fine. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
has  it  not  yet  dawned  on  the  minister  that 
the  only  hope  of  dealing  with  these  highly 
toxic  and  hazardous  products  is  the  refining 
of  waste  oils  and  the  chemical  treatment  of 
all  toxic  wastes?  Surely  that  has  been 
obvious  to  every  thinking  person  these  many 
years  and  we  can't  just  continue  to  pour  it 
into  the  environment.  Why  has  there  been  no 
policy?  Why  do  we  find  ourselves  now 
suddenly  shocked  because  the  Americans 
have  closed  their  borders  and  the  Beare 
Road  pit  site  is  closed  and  all  we  can  think 
of  is  putting  it  in  drums  until  we  think  of 
some  other  expedient;  or  pouring  it  on  the 
roads  when  we  know  perfectly  well  it  ends 
up  in  the  environment  anyhow? 

[10:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  think  that's 
a  very  valid  statement  at  all.  There  is  a  lot 
of  work  being  done  on  the  fixation  process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They'll  turn  that  down 
too. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  There  is  burning  at 
Tricil  in  Mississauga  and  in  Samia.  Some 
waste  oils  are  being  recycled  at  1.5  million 
gallons  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Excellent,  excellent. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  St.  Lawrence  are  using 
waste  oils.  There  is  some  contention  as  to 
whether  there  are  PCB  contents  or  not.  As 
the  member  knows,  we  tested  crankcase  oils. 
In  three  samples  we  found  two  to  be  zero 
and  one  to  be  17.  We  as  a  ministry,  along 
with  Environment  Canada,  are  convinced 
that  PCBs  can  be  destroyed  at  St.  Lawrence 
at  levels  up  to  250,000  parts  per  million. 
The  rate  of  destruction  is  99.986  per  cent. 
In  our  opinion,  that's  the  maximum  and  the 
most  we  could  ever  hope  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  not  good  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  advocate  that 
we  shouldn't  give  the  citizens  a  right  to  in- 
vestigate our  proposals.  All  I  say  is  that 
there  is  citizen  opposition  to  everything  we 
try  to  do.  We  don't  mind  that,  but  we  want 
to  get  down  to  the  crux  of  the  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —the  certificate  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  Cement  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Keep  quiet.  Mr. 
Minister,  please. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  I  could  hear  the 
advice  the  former  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  giving  me,  I'd  be  happy.  I  can't 
hear  it,  and  that's  what  is  bothering  me. 

Mr.   Foulds:   Stop  mumbling,   George. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  He's  just  telling  you  the 
polluter  will  pay. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Anyway,  I  think  if 
we  all  work  together  we  are  making  progress. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Given  the 
fact  that  the  minister's  reply  to  this  question 
a  week  and  a  half  ago  had  very  little  to 
offer  confidence  to  the  Legislature  about  the 
government's  ability  to  solve  the  problem  of 
PCB  disposal,  and  given  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
undermine  our  confidence  further  in  his 
reply  today,  can  he  respond  to  the  one  area 
of  real  vacuum  in  his  particular  statement 
today,  which  is  what  is  the  government 
intending  to  do  when  it  discovers  in  the 
program  of  sampling  and  analysis  of  waste 
oils  in  storage  that  there  are  waste  oils  that 
contain  more  than  the  minimum  tolerable 
levels  of  PCBs  which  have  been  announced 
today? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  They  may  well  have 
to  go  into  storage  until  we  are  able  to  show 


the  public  that  the  methods  of  destruction 
that  we  have  are,  in  fact,  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Along  with  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  is  the  minister  going 
to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  give  us  the  answer 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Supplementary:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  clarification  of  the  statement 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  waste  oil 
product  we  have,  but  as  a  supplementary; 
the  minister  will  recall  that  we  had  dis- 
cussions in  his  estimates  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  with  respect  to  the  Tricil  plant.  In  the 
light  of  the  charges  pending,  the  control 
order  hearing  before  the  appeal  board,  and 
the  other  related  matters,  could  the  minister 
give  us  an  update  now?  There  was  a  deferral 
of  four  to  six  weeks,  and  nearly  four  weeks 
have  gone  by.  Can  the  minister  update  us 
on  the  present  status  of  that  situation  with 
Tricil  in  Mississauga,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  matter  will  be  heard.  It  was  four 
to  six  weeks  they  were  talking  about.  We 
have  had  some  very  positive  indications  of 
co-operation  from  the  industry,  from  Tricil, 
and  I  think  the  period  now  is  10  weeks. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  is  considering 
the  deregulation  of  the  trucking  of  those  very 
dangerous  wastes;  and  does  it  concern  the 
minister  that  we  will  have  less  and  less  con- 
trol over  these  dangerous  chemicals? 

Mr.  Philip:  No,  he  never  heard  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  certainly  doesn't 
disturb  me  at  all  that  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  is  considering 
it.  That's  exactly  what  he's  doing.  The  mem- 
ber is  presuming  certain  things- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  aware  of  it?  That's 
what  I  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'm  very  much  aware 
of  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  with  a  final  supplementary. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  detect 
any  real  sense  of  urgency  in  the  minister's 
responses  to  this  very  serious  problem.  I  would 
like  to  ask  when  he  is  going  to  depart  from 
the  policy  of  issuing  only  guidelines  and  get- 
ting to  the  matter  of  controls.  For  instance, 
what  happens  on  this  road  oil  if  it  does 
exceed  the  25  parts  per  million?  There  is  no 
control  order  and  therefore  he  can  simply 
say,  "You  have  exceeded  the  guidelines." 
Also,  has  he  looked  at  all  at  the  Swedish 
answer  to  this  problem,  which  is  to  have  a 
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joint  municipal-state  government  agency  which 
handles  all  liquid  industrial  waste  through 
one  company  which  then  resells  the  products 
and  recycles  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   Utopia  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
looking  at  all  the  possibilities.  I  haven't  per- 
sonally looked  at  the  Swedish  system.  I  know 
my  staff  are  well  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:   Store  it  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

EQUAL  PAY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour  arising  out  of  the  nine- 
week  strike  of  24  bank-note  examiners  in 
Ottawa  who  went  on  strike  because  of  the 
fact  that  women  were  earning  $5.09  an  hour 
after  years  of  service  in  a  demanding  occupa- 
tion while  male  floor  boys  could  earn  $6.46 
an  hour  after  a  few  months,  with  no  need 
for  prior  skills.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
arbitrator  in  this  particular  dispute  came  in 
with  an  award  which  took  no  account  of  the 
reason  for  which  the  women  went  on  strike 
in  the  first  place,  which  was  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value? 

'Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  arbitrator's  decision  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister further  aware  that  the  arbitrator  gave  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  decision  that  the 
existing  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  did 
not  apply  to  these  employees  because  they 
were  not  performing  substantially  similar  work 
to  the  men  employed  in  the  same  plant,  and 
that  is  why  he  refused  to  consider  the  question 
of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  arbitrator  did  not  take  it  into 
consideration.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  made  that  statement,  however. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  commitment  is  over- 
whelming. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  I  might  clarify,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  You  had  better. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —he  made  the  state- 
ment about  the  fact  that  there  was  no  law  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  regarding  equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value,  only  a  law  regarding 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  law  is  at  fault. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Your  lack  of  commitment 
is  evident. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Are  the  minis- 
ter and  the  government  prepared  to  act  in 
the  area  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
or  is  the  minister  simply  going  to  say  that 


women  must  continue  to  have  these  long  and 
frustrating  strikes  despite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Status  of  Women  Council,  the 
recent  conference  on  equal  opportunity  that 
was  sponsored  by  the  ministry,  and  people 
across  this  country?  When  are  they  going  to 
act? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  say  that  all  of  the  participants  in 
the  conference  on  equal  opportunity  were  in 
support  of  enforcement  of  specific  legislation- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  weren't  there. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —on  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value.  There  were  many 
approaches  suggested  to  this  problem,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
particularly  the  women's  bureau  and  that 
group  which  is  specifically  responsible  for 
making  recommendations  in  this  area,  is  look- 
ing at  right  now. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  When  is 
the  minister  going  to  stand  behind  her 
women's  bureau  and  bring  in  legislation  that 
is  going  to  give  some  equality  to  women 
workers  in  terms  of  the  work  they  do? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  what's  needed. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff 
of  the  women's  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  is  probably  one  of  the  best  groups  of 
civil  servants  anywhere. 

Mr.  Warner:  Bring  in  some  legislation  then. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  stand  behind  them 
constantly. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  With  words  only. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  mile  behind. 

FLECK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  second  question  also 
for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  joining  the  workers  at  Fleck  Manu- 
facturing, who  have  been  on  strike  for  almost 
two  months,  up  in  Centralia  today.  I  was 
there  in  order  to  give  them  support  from  the 
New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Cunningham:   Solidarity  forever. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  give  a  pro- 
gress report  on  the  work  of  the  dispute's 
advisory  committee  in  that  particular  labour 
dispute,  and  can  she  also  report  on  the 
progress  of  any  other  attempts  to  reach  a 
settlement  against  a  management  which  is 
being  so  intransigent  in  the  efforts  of  the 
workers  to  get  a  first  contract? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  dispute's  advisory  committee 
are  continuing  their  work.  There  has  not  been 
a  face-to-face  meeting  of  the  participants  in 
the  strike  this  week.  I  anticipate  there  may 
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be  one  in  the  very  near  future,  but  I  can  tell 
the  House  that  both  of  the  members  are 
working  diligently.  They  have  developed  one 
or  two  interesting  proposals,  which  I  hope 
are  being  considered  seriously  by  both  sides, 
because  I  think  they  might  provide  the  route 
to  a  solution.  They  wont  provide  the  solution 
but  they  might  provide  the  way  to  that  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  situation  at  Fleck 
Manufacturing  Company  is  comparable  to 
many  other  situations  across  the  province, 
where  management  are  instructed  by  people 
who  counsel  them  about  ways  in  which  to 
avoid  giving  workers  a  first  contract,  is  the 
government  now  prepared  to  bring  in  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  the  workers  do  have  the  right 
to  get  a  first  contract  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  law  in  Ontario 
provides  the  facility  for  workers  to  organize 
and  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  first  contract. 
The  experience  in  other  jurisdictions,  where 
a  first  contract  has  been  imposed1— and  we 
have  done  some  of  those  in  Ontario  as  well- 
has  not  been  particularly  good.  I  believe  the 
free  right  to  decide  to  organize  and  to  bar- 
gain is  probably  the  best  way  in  which  to 
establish  meaningful,  long-lasting  and  sup- 
portive labour/management  relations  in  this 
province,  and  I  would  continue  to  support 
that. 

Mr.  Warner:  Nothing  to  help  the  workers, 
though. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister,  if  she  hasn't  already  done 
so,  give  consideration  to  speaking  directly, 
herself,  with  Margaret  Fleck,  the  owner  of 
one-half  of  that  partnership,  for  herself  and 
her  children,  and  with  George  Gardiner,  the 
president  of  Sonor  Investments  Limited,  the 
owner  of  the  other  half  of  the  partnership 
comprising  Fleck  Manufacturing  Company, 
to  find  out  what  their  attitudes  are  and  why 
they  are  abdicating  their  responsibilities  as 
owners  in  the  face  of  this  disastrous  strike? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  not  sure  that 
would  be  entirely  appropriate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  should  intervene  directly  in  most 
labour/management  disputes. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  wouldn't  want  to  assist 
the  workers. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  has  too  much 
delicacy. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  dispute's  advi- 
sory committee  has  been  given  this  respon- 
sibility and  I  think  it  is  discharging  it  very 
well  and  very  effectively.  Hopefully  it  will 
be  a  successful  conclusion  which  they  reach. 


I  should  like  the  hon.  members  to  know  that 
I  have  met  with  the  striking  workers- 
Ms.   Gigantes:   We  read  about  that. 
Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    —and    I    have    met, 
as  well,  with  the  workers  who  are  not  strik- 
ing. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  heard  about  that  flip-flop. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  not  meet  with  the 
owners,  then? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  not  met  with 
management  directly,  but  I  have  had  some 
telephone  communications  with  those  who 
are  related  to  management- 
Mr.  Deans:  You  mean  like  husbands  of 
the  management,  wives  of  the  management? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  I  think  we  are 
working  as  diligently  as  we  can  to  try  to 
resolve  this  difficult  dispute. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  the  double  stand- 
ard? Why  not  management,  as  well? 

FIRING  OF  UNION  OFFICIAL 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  sorry  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  is  not 
here.  He  asked  a  question  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  I  think,  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Dworski,  who  had  been  removed  from  his 
employment  with  Inco,  had  been  interro- 
gated by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour— a  Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
was  the  Mr.  Thomas  about  whom  the  hon. 
member   had   raised   some   questions   before. 

The  actual  questioning  of  Mr.  Dworski 
was  carried  out  by  a  Mr.  Gerry  Thomas,  an 
inspector  of  the  mines  inspection  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  interrogation 
was  entirely  about  one  subject— it  was  about 
Mr.  Thomas's  handling  and  mishandling  of 
explosives,  and  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  other  subject,  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber suggested. 

Mr.  McCleilan:  Thomas  was  mishandling 
explosives? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  supplementary  for 
clarification  purposes.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Thomas  was  questioning 
Mr.  Dworski  about  Mr.  Thomas's  mishan- 
dling of  explosives? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Of  course  not.  If  my 
language  was  that  inaccurate,  I  apologize 
profusely.  It  was  Mr.  Dworksi's  mishan- 
dling of  explosives  which  was  under  ques- 
tion, and  that  apparently  was  a  part  of  the 
reason  why- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  His  handling  is  under  ques- 
tion, not  his  mishandling. 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —his  handling  and 
his  mishandling  of  explosives  were  in  ques- 
tion. 

Ms.   Gigantes:   The  alleged  mishandling. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  informed  that, 
indeed,  this  has  been  supported  not  only  by 
some  of  those  who  have  been  working  with 
Mr.  Dworski  but  also  by  management  and 
by  the  investigation  which  was  carried  out 
by  our  inspectors. 

Mr.  Warner:  Those  people  must  be  happy 
to  know  that  they've  got  a  voice  down  here. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  grievance  launched  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Dworski;  whether  it  is  related  directly 
to  this  problem  only,  I  am  not  aware  at  this 
point.  But  that  was  the  burden  of  all  of  the 
investigation  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gerry 
Thomas  during  that  five-hour  period  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury. 

[10:45] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Not  only  are 
the  minister's  comments  gratuitous,  but  I 
suspect  they  would  also  be  actionable  if 
they  were  not  uttered  in  this  Legislature- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question? 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —when  she  makes  an  alle- 
gation like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Question?  Question? 

Mr.  Warner:  She  wouldn't  repeat  them 
outside. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister, as  a  supplementary,  whether  it  is  the 
custom  of  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  La- 
bour to  take  workers  and  haul  them  over 
the  coals  for  periods  of  four  or  five  hours  on 
allegations  like  that,  or  whether  it  is  only 
directed  against  workers  whom  the  company 
has  picked  out  as  being  people  they  want 
to  push  out? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  is  not  the  first  time. 
Hon.    B.    Stephenson:    I'm    sure    I'm    not 

alone   when  I  say  there   are   times  when  I 

resent   rather   strongly   the   allegations  made 

by  these  hon.  members  opposite- 
Mr,    Swart:    Kind   of   embarrassing,    aren't 

they? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  resent  your  allegations 
against  workers. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —that  any  of  the 
actions  of  those  dedicated  people  who  are 
attempting  to  serve  the  workers  of  this  prov- 
ince in  the  area  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  are  prejudiced  by  some  kind  of  rela- 
tionship with  one  group  or   another. 

Ms.   Gigantes:    Five  hours   of  harassment. 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  attempt  vigor- 
ously to  be  neutral  and  they  attempt  only  to 
do  the  job  for  which  they  are  employed— 

Mr.  Warner:  Rubbish.  Make  your  state- 
ment outside  the  House.  You'll  find  your- 
self in  court. 

Mr.   Mackenzie:    That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —that  is,  to  ensure 
as  best  they  can  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  workers  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You've  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  workers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  other  times  has 
the  ministry  had  a  worker  over  the  coals 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time?  You 
should  table  that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  there  are  times  when  we  have  had  em- 
ployers over  the  coals  for  longer  than  five 
hours. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  For  good  reason. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister realize  this  is  the  second  time  within 
one  week  that  she  has  prejudiced  the  standing 
and  the  possibilities  of  an  appeal  for  a  worker 
in  Ontario— once  in  the  instance  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  now  in  this  in- 
stance in  Sudbury^by  drawing  definitive  con- 
clusions about  mere  allegations  and  asserting 
her  opinion  in  a  way  which  prejudices  the 
rights  of  the  worker  involved,  so  that  as  Min- 
ister of  Labour  she  is  no  longer  neutral,  she 
is  an  adversary;  and  when  is  she  going  to  stop 
the  practice? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  On  Monday,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  asked  specifically  wheth- 
er the  interrogation  that  was  carried  out  was 
related  to  the  allegations  which  had  been 
made  about  the  inspector  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour.  I  specifically  requested  the  informa- 
tion about  the  burden  of  that  interrogation 
and  that  discussion  and  was  informed  totally 
that  it  was  related  directly  and  only  to  prob- 
lems of  handling  and  mishandling  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  aren't  answering  the 
question. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  reported  factu- 
ally to  the  House.  I  am  trying  to  do  my 
job- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You're  doing  it  again. 
You're  breaching  the  sub  judice  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker,  she  is  breaching  the  sub  judice  rule. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —in  response  to  the 
questions  which  are  directed  at  me  by  the 
opposition.  If  they  don't  want  this  kind  of 
truthful  statement  in  the  House— 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  You've  got  to  quit  destroy- 
ing the  workers. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —then  let  them  stop 
asking  those  questions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  an  allegation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  could  say  something 
about  alleged  mishandling. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Roy  McMurtry  should  take  you 
to  task. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  and  it 
deals  further  with  the  question  of  polychlor- 
inated  biphenyls.  I  know  the  minister  would 
be  aware  that  the  cost  of  disposal  of  PCBs  by 
American  firms  has  just  been  doubled  very 
recently  and  that  there  are  no  American  sites 
now  accepting  Canadian  PCBs— I  think  there's 
one  site  accepting  solids  containing  PCBs.  In 
light  df  this,  would  the  minister  care  to  inform 
the  House  of  the  specific  results  of  the  meet- 
ing that  he  had,  I  believe,  in  his  office  last 
Friday  with  the  officials  of  the  largest  dis- 
posal firm  of  PCBs  and  Environment  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
meeting  to  which  the  hon.  member  is  referring. 

Mr.  Bradley:  As  a  supplementary,  would 
it  be  safe  to  say  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
minister's  officials  have  met  with  these  two 
parties  and  that,  as  a  result  of  that,  discussions 
took  place  concerning  a  potential  site  in 
Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  perhaps  they  met. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  In  the  talks 
the  minister  is  having  with  Environment  Can- 
ada, has  he  discussed  the  idea  of  a  jointly- 
sponsored  burning  plant  operation  between 
his  ministry  and  Environment  Canada  at  some 
suitable  location  in  Ontario,  or  if  not  that, 
then  at  least  a  co-operative  venture  between 
the  two  levels  of  government  and  anyone  in 
the  private  sector  who  would  wish  to  get  into 
what's  going  to  be  a  rather  lucrative  business 
of  disposing  df  PCBs  and  other  harmful  wastes 
with  private  industry  in  a  suitable  location  in 
Ontario— some  sort  of  two-part  or  tripartite 
joint  venture? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  personally  had  discussions  with  Environ- 
ment Canada,  nor  with  any  firm  which  might 
be  interested  in  setting  up  a  facility  for  the 
whole  province.  I  know  there  have  been  on- 
going discussions  on  that  matter  within  the 
ministry.  Although  I  don't  think  it's  appro- 
priate for  a  member  on  this  side  to  ask  a 
member  on  the  other  side  a  question- 


Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  done  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  not  the  way  it  works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Where  were  you  last  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  —I  would  like  to  have 
the  hon.  member  clarify  for  me  where  he 
thinks  an  acceptable  location  might  be  for 
such  a  facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Moosonee. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  was  a  question  to  the 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  can  ask,  but  you  can't 
answer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  don't  have  the  right  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  Since  the  min- 
ister's statement  this  morning  concerned  PCBs 
in  waste  oil,  and  since  several  recommenda- 
tions have  been  filed  with  the  ministry  to 
ban  road  oiling  in  the  interests  of  safety,  I'm 
wondering  what  has  the  ministry  done  with 
respect  to  heavy  metals  in  waste  oil,  such  as 
lead,  zinc,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  some  of 
which  are  carcinogenic?  Has  the  ministry 
done  anything  in  this  respect?  Secondly,  what 
has  the  ministry  done,  and  has  any  progress 
been  made,  with  respect  to  oil  re-refining  or 
recycling? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  On  the  first  part  of 
the  hon.  member's  question,  I  will  get  the 
answer  for  him.  On  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  there  is  refining  going  on  now,  as 
the  hon.  member  knows. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  a  limited  way. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  Give  us  your  oil.  We 
will  recycle  it  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'm  answering  the 
question,  are  we  doing  it,  and  yes,  there  is 
some  of  it  going  on  now;  about  1.5  million 
gallons  are  being  recycled.  That  is  being  in- 
vestigated, not  only  by  us  but  by  people  out 
there  in  the  market. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  the  absence  of  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  I  have  a  two-  or  three-part  ques- 
tion for  the  House  leader  of  the  government. 
What  is  this  document  on  constitutional  re- 
form that  the  federal  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  handed  to  the  Premier  of  Quebec 
on  behalf  of  the  Premier  of  Ontario  and  the 
four  other  Tory  Premiers  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  pose  a  dilemma  for  Premier 
Levesque?  Will  the  House  leader  ask  the 
Premier  to  table  the  document  immediately 
and  to  tell  us  what,  if  any,  authority  it  has 
about  the  government's  policy  on  constitu- 
tional change? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  suppose  the  simplest 
way  to  answer  the  question  is,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  draw  the  Premier's  attention  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  member  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Deans:  Come  on.  You're  the  Deputy 
Premier,  for  heaven's  sake. 

OAKVILLE  FIRE 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  concern- 
ing the  Oakville  fire.  In  view  of  the  com- 
ments by  Mr.  George  Wallace  of  Pioneer 
Pools  Limited  in  the  wake  of  Tuesday's  chem- 
ical and  pesticide  fire  in  Oakville  that  he  was 
disgusted  at  the  lack  of  any  official  co- 
ordinated procedure  to  deal  with  chemical 
fire  emergencies  and  to  warn  people  of  pos- 
sible dangers,  why  wasn't  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  at  the  scene  of  the  fire  and  why 
hasn't  the  ministry  given  any  leadership  in 
advising  people  what  should  be  done,  what 
they  should  do,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  might  have  been  exposed? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
a  long  question.  Can  I  give  a  long  answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

An  hon.  member:  That  would  be  a  change. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  just  happen  to  have  it  in 
front  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Speaker  gave  me  permission  for  a 
long  answer,  but  I  think  I  won't  give  one. 

Our  people  spoke  with  the  medical  officer 
of  health  at  2:15  on  Wednesday,  April  26, 
and  advised  him  that  smoke  might  be  causing 
problems  for  people  working  in  industries  on 
the  south  service  road  east  of  Chartwell  Road. 
The  staff  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
Halton  regional  police  then  advised  the 
occupants  of  these  buildings  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  send  their  em- 
ployees home  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  May  I  get  specific?  Does  the 
minister  know  what  temperature  was  present 
at  the  fire?  Were  the  chemicals  breaking  down 
or  were  they  vaporizing?  How  far  did  the 
fumes  spread?  Was  any  air  monitoring  done? 
Were  the  firemen  protected?  Can  the  minis- 
ter answer  those  specific  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  can't  give  the  tem- 
perature; it  was  very  hot,  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  depends  where  you  were 
standing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  A  hell  of  a  smoke,  Murray. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Yes,  there  was  air 
monitoring.   The   samples   taken   are   now   at 


the  lab  for  testing.  The  firemen  were  advised 
by  their  own  chief  not  to  enter  into  the  smoke 
without  inhalator  equipment  on.  The  fire 
department  was  well  aware  of  the  chemicals 
being  stored  there.  They  did  have  an  emer- 
gency action  plan,  so  I  think  everybody 
was  well  informed.  The  company  had  lived 
up  to  what  was  required  of  them  under  the 
Pesticides  Act.  I  should  have  the  results  of 
the  air  samples  on  Monday. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  be  prepared  to  table 
the  reports  of  the  air  monitoring  following 
the  fire  and  also  any  reports  that  he  has  on 
file  as  to  what  chemicals  were  actually 
stored  in  the  building?  From  the  press  re- 
ports, it  was  indicated  that  people  did  not 
know  and  that  there  is  no  compulsory  law 
in  this  province  requiring  storage  firms  to 
notify  the  ministry  of  what  is  in  storage. 
Could  the  minister  table  for  us  what  in- 
formation he  has  on  what  was  in  storage  and 
what  the  air  reports  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'll  be  glad  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  hon.  member. 

In  the  Pesticides  Act,  section  100,  under 
vendor  storage,  the  vendor  must  have  a 
licence  to  store  pesticides  and  there  must 
be  an  area  withj  several  warning  signs 
prominently  displayed  at  the  entrances 
thereof  indicating  the  presence  of  pesticides. 

It  also  says,  under  section  103,  which  is 
vendor  fire  department  notification,  that  every 
holder  of  a  limited  wholesaler  vendor's  licence 
to  store  or  sell  any  pesticide  or  a  class  one 
or  two  vendor's  licence  to  store  for  sale  "shall 
notify  the  local  fire  department  having  juris- 
diction in  the  area  in  which  such  pesticides 
are  stored  of  the  presence  of  the  pesticides 
on  the  premises  in  form  two." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those  two 
sections  had  been  complied  with  and  that  the 
fire  department  was  well  aware  of  what  was 
in  that  building. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Were  they  all  pesticides, 
though? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  firemen  may  be  going  to  the 
scene  of  a  fire  without  having  consulted  with 
the  chief  and  knowing  that  certain  types  of 
toxic  chemicals  may  be  stored  therein,  would 
the  minister  not  consider  having  some 
identifying  mark  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing? Then  when  the  firemen  do  come  to  the 
scene  of  such  a  fire,  they  would  immediately 
know  there  are  toxic  and  dangerous  chemicals 
contained  therein.  I  know  the  firms  have  to 
report  to  the  fire  department  but  the  crew 
that  may  go  down  may  not  know  that  the 
toxic  chemicals   are  stored  therein. 
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[11:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  believe,  unless  I 
am  misunderstanding  the  member,  that  I 
just  finished  answering  that  very  question 
by  referring  to  the  Pesticides  Act  which  says 
that  there  must  be  areas  with  a  warning  sign 
prominently  displayed  on  the  entrances 
thereof  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pesticide. 

Ms.  Bryden:  What  about  other  chemicals? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  other  toxic  sub- 
stances? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  could  be  an  inner 
entrance  and  it  would  be  posted  on  the  inner 
entrance  and  not  on  the  outer  entrance  of 
the  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  have  never  seen  an 
inner  entrance  of  a  building. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  can  have  two  rooms 
in  a  building.  It  could  be  stored  in  one  room 
with  the  sign  posted  just  outside  of  thai 
room,  and  not  on  the  entrance  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  Final  supple- 
mentary, the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  would  speak  to  the  Solicitor 
General  with  regard  to  the  problem  which 
does  not  come  from  the  fire  department  not 
knowing,  as  was  indicated  before,  about  the 
problem  area,  but  rather  from  their  not  hav- 
ing, first,  sufficient  manpower  to  meet  those 
kinds  of  emergencies  that  arise  from  time  to 
time;  and  second,  a  sufficiently  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  area  to  recog- 
nize that,  if  there  is  a  grass  fire  outside,  there 
is  indeed  the  possibility  that  the  hazardous 
area  may  go  on  fire  and  create  a  major 
problem? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  about  the  explosives 
in  the  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  knew  that.  They've 
fought  grass  fires. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  don't.  They  didn't  even 
go  to  the  grass  fire,  for  heaven's  sake,  and 
that  is  why  you  had  the  mess. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  were  fighting  an- 
other one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  they  were  fighting  another 
one,  they  should  have  other  people  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Blame  the  government  for  the 
fire  department. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Don't  forget,  I  used  to 
be  a  volunteer  fireman  too. 

Mr.  Deans:  Setting  up  with  the  same  regu- 
lations—that's what  the  fire- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  please  keep  quiet?  He  has  asked 
his  question.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  of  the 
Environment  have  a  response? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  makes  a  good  point  if  what  he 
is  saying  is  that  railroad  and  town  employees 
should  be  notified  of  the  dangers  in  nearby 
buildings  when  they  are  setting  grass  fires— 
if  that  is  what  happened.  I  do  not  have  a 
specific  answer  as  to  how  the  fire  started. 
There  seems  to  be  some  doubt.  I  guess  that 
will  remain  a  matter  for  somebody  else  to 
settle  at  some  time.  Certainly,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  inform  workers  of  such  dangers. 

I  think  the  other  problem  the  member 
mentioned  is  the  lack  of  firemen,  if  I  am 
reading  him  correctly.  I  am  not  sure  of  this 
point— it  really  doesn't  come  under  my  min- 
istry—'but  I  presume  there  are  mutual  aid 
fire  agreements  in  that  area.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber says  there  aren't.  I  think  they  have 
mutual  agreements. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Solicitor  General.  Could  the 
Solicitor  General  talk  to  the  Fire  Marshal's 
office  and  have  them  investigate  why  George 
Wallace  of  Pioneer  Pools  Limited  said  he 
practically  had  to  throw  a  temper  tantrum 
in  order  to  get  the  firefighters  to  protect  his 
building  which  was  adjacent  to  this  fire  in 
Oakville  which  contained  100,000  pounds 
of  calcium  hpyochlorite,  a  highly  explosive 
chemical?  Until  he  phoned  around  and,  as 
he  said,  practically  threw  a  temper  tantrum, 
he  couldn't  get  any  action  to  protect  his 
building. 

Also,  could  the  Solicitor  General  discuss 
with  the  Fire  Marshal  the  development  of  a 
co-ordinated  plan  for  notifying  all  the  people 
affected  by  chemical  fires  of  this  nature  as  to 
the  health  hazards,  the  possible  hazards  of 
contamination  of  food  and  water,  and  let 
us  know  what  the  plan  is  for  such  co-ordi- 
nated action? 

Hon.    Mr.    Kerr:    My    information    is,    of 
course,   as  most  people  know,  that  this  was 
an  extraodinarily  large  fire- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Hot,  too. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  Very  hot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —and  it  developed  very 
quickly.  As  has  been  indicated  this  morning, 
there  was  a  grass  fire  in  the  area  which  I 
understand  some  of  the  personnel  from  the 
Oakville  fire  department  were  looking  after. 
This,  therefore,  reduced  the  manpower  and 
equipment  that  was  available  for  the  large 
fire  that  took  place  at  this  particular  ware- 
house. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Priorities.  Priorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  also  understand  there 
was  some  problem  regarding  water  pressure 
in  that  area,  that  there  has  been  some  de- 
lay in  installing  suitably-sized  piping  for  that 
particular  industrial  area. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  did  they  allow  industries 
to  go  in  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You'd  better  speak  to  the 
town  of  Oakville  about  that. 

Mr.   Deans:   These  are  the  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  was  another  handi- 
cap faced  by  the  firemen  in  that  area.  To 
deal  with  the  hon.  member's  particular  ques- 
tion, every  available  man  and  every  avail- 
able piece  of  equipment,  including  equip- 
ment from  Burlington,  was  pretty  well  look- 
ing after  that  main  large  warehouse,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  fire  in  the  first  place 
and  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and 
the  chemicals  being  released  that  have  been 
discussed  here  this  morning.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
men to  ignore  the  particular  gentleman  to 
whom  the  hon.  member  refers,  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  get  a  report  from  the  Fire 
Marshal  for  the  hon.  member. 

HOSTELRY  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Could  the 
minister  expand  on  his  recent  announcement 
concerning  the  possible  establishment  of  an 
Ontario  hostelry  institute?  Is  he  planning  to 
use  existing  facilities  such  as  the  various  com- 
munity colleges  that  are  currently  offering 
courses   or  will  this  involve   a  new  facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tention at  the  very  beginning,  of  course,  is  to 
use  existing  facilities  until  we  can  get  the 
whole  thing  organized  and  get  the  particular 
courses  into  place.  We  are  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  hospitality  industry,  with 
both  the  restaurant  association  and  the  hotel 
and  motel  association.  The  intention  is  that 
we  could  start  with  an  existing  facility,  like 
George  Brown  College  here  in  Toronto,  but 
the  goal  is  eventually  to  have  a  complete 
facility  similar  to  the  one  that  exists  in 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister have  any  further  information  as  to  the 
funding  of  the  planned  institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  very  early  in  the 
game  to  start  talking  about  total  dollars,  but 
obviously  the  funding  of  that  institution 
would  be  like  the  funding  of  any  other 
educational  institution  in  this  province.  I  feel 
the   funding  would  have  to   come  from  the 


government.  This  sort  of  program  is  something 
we  should  be  doing  more  of;  that  is,  to  train 
people  for  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  available 
in  that  industry,  where  they  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  getting  qualified  people  to 
serve  in  those  various  establishments. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  gov- 
ernment considering  an  apprenticeship  scheme 
or  expanding  the  present  apprenticeship 
scheme  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  amount 
of  skills  which  are  in  the  hostelry  industry 
right  now  and  in  particular  in  the  area  of 
cooks  and  people  like  that  who  can  benefit 
from  people  who  have  trained  abroad  and 
have  now  brought  their  talents  to  this  country 
and  who  could  pass  them  on  to  Canadian 
workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That's  exactly  what  we 
are  intending  to  do.  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  there  are  programs  now  in  the  various 
community  colleges.  However,  our  analysis  of 
what  those  programs  are  providing  and  the 
number  of  students  they  are  graduating  has 
shown  that  they  are  just  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  industry.  It  is  our  intention  to 
set  up  this  sort  of  program  and  do  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  hon.  member:  to  use 
as  instructors  the  very  experienced  people 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  to 
produce  qualified  cooks,  qualified  maitre  d's 
and  many  other  of  the  skilled  trades  that  are 
needed  in  the  hospitality  industry. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OUTBREAK 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour  relating  to 
the  tuberculosis  infection  of  the  workers  at 
Greenacres  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Newmarket 
back  in  February  and  March;  they  were  in- 
fected by  a  patient  who  at  some  point  turned 
active  herself  and  thereby  infected  the  work- 
ers—32  of  them,  in  fact. 

For  those  32  workers  who  turned  from 
negative  to  positive  in  their  skin-test  reac- 
tions, has  the  ministry  offered  to  those  work- 
ers the  possibility  of  a  drug  program  using 
drugs  such  as  INH  or  others  as  a  means  of 
minimizing  the  possibility  of  their  becoming 
active  cases  Of  TB? 

Secondly,  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  does  not  list  those  workers  who  have 
turned  from  negative  to  positive  in  skin  tests 
but  only  those  who  become  active  treatment 
cases,  would  she  consider  having  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  keep  a  separate 
list  of  those  who  do  not  have  an  active  case 
yet,  just  a  positive  reaction,  since  'they  could 
become  susceptible  to  an  active  case  any 
time  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  infection, 
so    that    when    that    time    occurs    they    can 
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easily  be  transferred  over  to  compensation 
as  a  result,  rather  than  going  back  through 
some  long,  complicated  process  to  discover 
and  prove  that  they  were  at  Greenacres  at 
that  time? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  change  from  a  nega- 
tive to  a  positive  intracutaneous  tuberculin 
reaction  and  the  development  of  an  active 
case  of  tuberculosis.  Therein  lies  the  whole 
crux  of  the  matter.  Those  individuals  who 
have  changed  from  negative  to  positive  will, 
of  course,  in  the  routine  manner  in  which  this 
is  done  constantly  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  with  workers  in  health  care  facilities 
of  any  kind— or  chronic  care  facilities— receive 
a  surveillance  program  which  will  ensure  that 
they  have  not,  over  the  next  several  months 
or  years,  developed  an  active  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

If  there  is  any  sign  they  are  becoming 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis,  they  will  of 
course,  immediately  become  the  charges  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  in  that 
instance,  and  will  receive  the  drug  treatment 
which  is  necessary.  In  some  instances  where, 
for  reasons  of  personal  medical  history,  pre- 
existing disease,  there  is  sufficient  concern  to 
warrant  the  provision  of  pharmaco-therapeutic 
agents  in  order  to  prevent  further  develop- 
ment within  that  case,  then  that  will  be  pro- 
vided as  well. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  problem  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  except  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member  that  a  positive 
IC  tuberculin  test  means  an  active  case  of 
tuberculosis.  It  doesn't. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  didn't  say  that. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  right  now  that  half  the  people  in  this 
Legislature  have  positive  tests. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Only  on  your  side. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It's  because  they  have 
been  exposed  at  some  time  to  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and  have  developed  an  immunity  to 
it,  but  their  tests  are  positive. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  going  to  bill  us 
for  this  medical  information? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  should  confine  your  re- 
marks to  Grossman. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  difference.  The  minister  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  medical  literature  indi- 
cates that  over  a  five-year  period  three  to 
five  per  cent  of  those  persons  who  have  had 
positive  skin  tests  develop  active  cases.  I'm 
concerned  about  that  three  to  five  per  cent 
of  the  workers. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  heard  a  question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  My  question  is,  for  those 
workers  over  that  five-year  period  or  there- 
after who  become  active  cases  and  have  left 
the  employment  of  Greenacres,  or  whatever 
institution  is  involved,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  be  able 
to  pick  those  workers  up  and  get  them  on 
compensation  immediately.  They  may  well 
be  at  some  totally  different  occupation. 

Finally,  on  this  matter  at  Greenacres,  since 
the  information  handed  out  by  the  adminis- 
trator at  the  first  meeting  about  the  death  and 
the  infection  date  of  the  patient  who  caused 
the  infection  differed  from  the  date  which 
the  medical  officer  of  health  discovered  in 
both  cases- 
Some  hon.  members:  Speech,  speech. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  has 
he  got? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —would  the  minister  ensure 
that  in  her  occupational  health  and  safety 
branch  they  quickly  develop  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  tighten  up  the  administration  of 
any  of  these  health-related  institutions,  so 
that  they  discover— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  High  time. 

Mr.  Elgie:  Is  it  a  question  or  a  speech? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —and  relate  to  the  workers 
in  due  course  so  that  they  can  be  protected? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  will  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  the  responsibility  in  this  area 
lies  at  this  time  with  the  Public  Hospitals 
Act  and  with  the  institutions  that  come  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

I  would  again  remind  the  hon.  member 
that  an  individual  may,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  a  case  of  open  tuberculosis,  de- 
velop a  positive  skin  test.  That  does  not  mean 
he  or  she  has  developed  tuberculosis. 

As  to  the  surveillance  of  those  individuals, 
if  they  comply  with  the  requirement  which 
is  made  of  them  to  have  their  tests  and  their 
x-rays  done  with  a  degree  of  regularity 
through  the  ensuing  three  or  four  years  and 
have  not  developed  active  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, they  could  in  no  way  be  said  to  have 
developed  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of  that 
exposure.  Should  they  develop  it  10  or  11 
years  later,  it  will  not  be  specifically  because 
of  that  exposure  at  Greenacres,  but  because 
they  have  again  been  exposed,  probably  to 
another  case,  or  to  some  other  problem  which 
has  precipitated  the  development  of  active 
tuberculosis. 

I  am  aware  of  the  hon.  member's  concern. 
I  shall  look  at  what  has  happened  at  Green- 
acres and  see  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can 
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do  to  encourage  the  improvements  of  a  sur- 
veillance program  in  those  institutions.  But 
this  is  not  at  this  point  a  problem  which  is 
not  being  handled  properly.  I  believe  it  is 
being  handled  properly  and  with  a  good, 
sound,  medical,  scientific  basis  for  the  han- 
dling. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CORPORATIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  77,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  6  and  31  standing  on  the  notice 
paper.  (See  appendix,  page  2063). 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  I  might  use  this 
opportunity  to  indicate  that  it  would  appear 
the  standing  committee  on  social  development 
will  not  'be  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
next  and  that  the  standing  committee  on  re- 
sources development  will  not  be  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening.  That  time  would  then  be 
available  to  the  standing  committee  on  the 
administration  of"  justice  to  consider,  or  to 
commence  its  consideration  of  the  legislation 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Gross- 
man). I'm  not  sure  those  details  have  neces- 
sarily been  worked  out  yet  with  the  com- 
mittee, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  work  referred 
to  that  standing  committee,  that  is,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  committee,  it  might 
well  want  to  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  evening  of  next  week  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  those  other  two  standing  committees 
will  not  be  in  session  at  that  time  and  per- 
haps it  could  get  under  way.  I  take  it  that 
the  committees  would  want  to  make  their 
own  arrangements,  however,  with  those  in- 
volved. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

( continued ) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  in  these,  my  initial  remarks 
in  the  budget  debate,  to  provide  the  answer 
to  the  Ministry  df  the  Environment's  question 
of  me  during  question  period:  Where  in  On- 
tario would  I  see  the  industrial  establishment 
for  a  plant  to  burn  polyvinyl  chlorides,  and 
all  the  other  hydrocarbon  products  of  a  na- 
ture which  must  be  disposed  of  or  can  best 
be  disposed  of  by  burning  in  a  facility  in 
which  they  can  be  burned  safely? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  How  about  Windsor? 
Mr.  Bounsall:  I  might  say  definitely  not. 
We  fought  very  hard  to  prevent  the  Peerless 
Cement  Company  on  Zug  Island  in  the 
Detroit  River  from  burning  PCBs,  with  the 
prevailing  wind  blowing  from  the  west  carry- 
ing any  spills  that  may  occur  right  on  to  the 
populated  area  of  the  west  side  of  Windsor. 
Mr.  Kennedy:  They  need  a  central  plant 
to  look  after  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Ted,  come  on.  You  have 
to  have  a  plan. 

Mr.  Bounsall:   There's  the  former  Minister 
of  the  Environment.  I  hope  he  stays  here. 
Hon.    Mr.   Kerr:    I  will,    I  will. 
Mr.    Bounsall:    I    hope    he    stays    in    this 
House  because  I've  got  a  suggestion  for  its 
location.  I'm  sure  he  will  take  advantage  of 
it.   He  would  be  the  person  most  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  location  of  it— 
Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Where? 
Mr.   Bounsall:    I'll   get  to   it  right  now. 
Mr.   Foulds:   Shut  up,  George.   Right  now 
you    are    becoming    a    nit-picking    heckler. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  is  yourself  and  there 
is  the— not  so  much  the  present  Minister  of 
the  Environment  (Mr.  McCague),  but  some 
of  the  top  staff  in  his  ministry,  and  certainly 
some  of  the  engineers  who  have  claimed 
throughout  that  it's   absolutely  safe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   In  Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  When  you  pin  them  down 
on  the  absoluteness  of  the  fail-safeness  of 
the  operation  they  cannot  and  do  not  say— 
and  they  do  not  say  it  because  they  are 
honest  individuals,  the  technical  and  engineer- 
ing staff— they  can  guarantee  that.  All  right. 
At  both  the  federal  level  and  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  in  meetings  surrounding  this, 
I  have  said,  "Therefore,  you  wouldn't  mind 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,"  and  I 
have  got  very  few  takers.  Some  have  said 
yes.  Others  have  not  said  anything  but 
looked  a  little  shaken  by  it.  My  suggestion 
is  that  we  build  this  in  a  lightly  populated 
area  of  this  province  and  if  it  takes  a  little 
more  capital— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  about  transportation 
costs? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  will  get  to  that  too. 
Quit  shifting  the  focus. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That  is  not  shifting 
the  focus.  That  is  homing  in  on  the  focus. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  another  point  to  it, 
Madam  Minister.  That's  another  point  con- 
nected with  it.  Let's  answer  one  at  a  time. 
We  won't  play  the  minister's  game,  which 
is  to  shift  points  continuously  and,  when 
she  does  get  caught,  say,  "Well,  the  proper 
question  wasn't  asked.  If  they  had  asked  this 
other  kind  of  question,  maybe  I  could  have 
given  them  that  sort  of  answer." 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  the  game  they  play 
all  the  time.  Order  over  there,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  simplify  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  it  costs  a  little  bit  of  extra 
capital— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  A  little  bit,  yes. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —to  buy  the  surrounding 
farm  houses  of  those  farmers  who  wish  to 
retain  the  farming  part  of  the  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  it  but  perhaps  are  not  as  eager 
as  some  of  the  minister's  staff  to  live  in  the 
farm  houses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Look  at  the  trouble  we  are 
having  with  sanitary  landfill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —she  can  place  in  those  farm 
houses  herself,  the  member  for  Mississauga 
South,  who  doesn't  object  to  living  in  the 
area  of  PCB  burnings,  and  any  other  officials 
from  the  ministry  who  feel  quite  happy  to 
do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  won't  accept  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  will  have  no  problem 
with  it  if  they  build  it  in  the  lightly  popu- 
lated area  of  either  Toronto  or  Ottawa,  so 
those  people  within  those  respective  ministries 
who  feel  and  argue  that  it's  quite  safe- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Where  is  a  lightly  populated 
area  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  don't  say  it  is  safe. 
The  technicians,  the  scientists,  the  experts 
say  it  is  safe. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  are  saying  it's  okay  to 
build  it  in  a  built-up  area  and  pollute  the 
west  side  of  Windsor,  and  it's  okay  to  build 
it  in  a  densely  populated  area  of  Mississauga, 
but  if  there's  a  failure  it  will  affect  a  lot  of 
people.  I  am  making  a  reasonable  proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Whom  do  you  ask  if  it 
is  safe? 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Find  a  location  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  where  the  Environment  officials 
and  the  minister  could  live,  if  that  was  what 
was  required,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa  or 
Toronto,  and  the  nearest  neighbours  there- 
fore can  be— 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Where  in  Metro  is  it  lightly 
populated? 

Mr.   Bounsall:   Is   the   member   for  Missis- 
sauga South  saying  he  is  quite  happy  to  have 
the    St.    Lawrence    Cement    Company    burn 
PCB-containing  oils- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  I  never  said  that. 
Mr.   Bounsall:   All   right.   Then  he   should 
take  a  stand- 
Mr.    Kennedy:    I    said   where   is   a   lightly 
populated  area  around  Metro? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  He  should  take  a  stand  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  can  find  a  lightly  popu- 
lated area.  There  are  many  people  in  this 
province  who  commute  60  or  70  miles  to 
their  place  of  work,  and  that's  what  I  am 
saying.  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
distance  for  those  members  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  to  drive  in  order  that 
they  can  live  in  a  farm  house  and  be  the 
nearest  neighbours  of  this  particular  plant, 
because  there  are  other  people  in  the  prov- 
ince who  are  nervous  about  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  But  the  thrust  should  be 
toward  total  destruction  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Of  course  it  should.  One  of 
the  objections  to  both  the  St.  Lawrence 
Cement  Company  burning  and  the  Peerless 
Cement  Company  burning  by  environmental 
engineers,  not  ones  from  the  ministry,  but 
those  who  are  just  as  capable  outside  the 
ministry,  is  the  industrial  type  of  location  of 
that  particular  burning.  There's  no  question 
that  temperatures  are  high  enough  to  com- 
plete the  burning  in  cement  companies,  and 
because  it's  sort  of  a  byproduct,  a  by-use,  of 
the  temperatures  that  are  engendered  in  the 
mixing  of  the  initial  ingredients  to  arrive  at 
cement,  it's  an  efficient  way  of  using  those 
high  temperatures.  The  problem  is,  and  still 
will  remain,  with  the  main  activity  of  cement 
companies  being  the  production  of  cement 
and  this  being  one  of  the  rather  lucrative 
by-product  type  activities  they  are  engaged 
in.  And  under  the  rather  dusty  conditions 
which  generally  prevail— in  all  the  process 
operations  in  cement  plants  not  perhaps  100 
per  cent  of  the  time,  but  at  certain  times— 
the  conditions  for  fail-safe  burning— that  is,  no 
spills  either  at  the  entrance  level  or  at  the 
exit  level— cannot  be  guaranteed.  It  is  simply 
crazy  to  put  that  sort  of  establishment  in 
any  kind  of  built-up  area. 
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There  may  be  only  one  spill  in  200,000  or 
300,000  tries,  but  that's  one  too  many  in 
a  built-up  area.  I  don't  want  to  be  scary 
about  this,  but  there  are  certainly  possible 
carcinogenic  effects.  If  there  were  a  spill 
from  the  upper  end  it  would  be  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  widely  dispersed  and  that 
the  number  of  people  affected  would  be 
fairly  small,  and  the  concentrations  would 
hopefully,  not  be  such  that  would  produce- 
either  in  the  short  term  or  the  long  term— 
an  effect  that  would  cause  a  fatal  cancer. 
But  why  take  the  chance,  that's  the  ques- 
tion; why  take  the  chance  at  all? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  How  far  out  do  you  think 
you'd  have  to  go  from  Metro  to  find  that? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  don't  have  to  go  very 
far  in  the  northeast,  northwest  direction— 
and  not  so  far  north  on  Yonge  Street— to 
find  only  farm  land,  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Mississauga  South.  I'm  really  saying  that, 
probably,  about  two  concession  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  industrial  plant  would  be 
best.  I,  as  a  minister,  would  prefer  to  have 
people  living  happily  on  farms  about  two 
concession  areas  in  all  directions  from  where 
the  plant  is,  to  accommodate  the  fact  that 
the  winds  do  change  and  could  blow  in  any 
direction.  Really,  that  is  the  proposal  I  am 
making  in  terms  of  distance.  If  it  were  not 
a  very  high  stack,  then  we  would  not  be 
concerned  with  a  wide  dispersal  problem. 
The  stack  should  be  kept  fairly  low  so  that 
if  there  is  a  spill  it  comes  down  in  the  close 
vicinity. 

I  am  giving  my  answer  to  the  question 
asked  of  me  by  the  Minister  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, but  I  will  continue  with  the  other 
question  that  I  asked  him.  Here  in  Canada, 
but  mainly  in  Ontario,  we  have  environ- 
mental engineers  and  plant  design  engineers 
who  know  all  of  the  conditions  required  for 
the  burning  of  any  substance,  including 
PCBs  and  all  the  other  hydrocarbons.  We 
know  and  they  know  the  technology  which 
can  be  put  into  that  plant  to  cause  that  effec- 
tive burning.  Because  it  is  a  widespread 
problem,  there  is  a  need  for  disposal,  and 
this  need  will  continue  over  the  years,  even 
when  PCBs  are  entirely  out  of  industrial 
use  and  all  those  that  have  been  in  industrial 
use  in  transformers  are  completely  burned. 
We  still  have  many  other  substances  requir- 
ing burning;  and  as  our  technology  advances 
we  will  have,  I  would  suspect,  even  more 
substances  that  must  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner,  substances  which  are  not  yet  in  the 
workplace. 

The  construction  of  an  industrial  chemical 
disposal  plant  for  burning  would,    as   time 


goes  on,  be  extremely  lucrative  for  the  opera- 
tors, if  it  isn't  already.  If  right  at  the  mo- 
ment, because  of  money  tightness  there  isn't 
a  private  firm  willing  to  take  the  total  risk 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  a 
facility  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  dis- 
posal problems  we  have  now,  both  levels 
of  government— the  Ontario  government  and 
the  federal  government— either  could  under- 
write such  an  establishment. 
[11:30] 

As  for  the  charges  to  industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  disposal  of  such  wastes, 
these  could  be  on  a  non-profit  basis,  if  the 
two  levels  of  government  only  did  it.  It 
could  be  the  type  of  situation  which  the  gov- 
ernment gets  into  in  the  construction  of  gov- 
ernment buildings,  a  cost-plus  operation,  in 
which  the  bill  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
costs,  and  then  there's  an  add-on  to  ensure 
the  profit  which  the  private  part  of  the  con- 
cern feels  fair.  In  that  plus  component  there 
could  also  be,  depending  upon  how  much 
that  plus  is,  reimbursement  for  those  munici- 
palities and  industries  which  must,  because 
of  their  location,  bring  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of  a  considerable  distance. 

I  would  suspect  that  if  that  were  an  idea 
that  was  accepted  that  possibly  all  organiza- 
tions in  a  150-mile  radius  that  have  material 
to  be  disposed  of  would  not  be  reimbursed 
for  some  portion  of  their  travel  expenses; 
anything  over  150  to  300  miles  would  get  a 
certain  rate;  anything  beyond  300  would 
get  another  rate,  and  so  on— whatever  turns 
out  to  be  fair  for  reimbursement  of  transpor- 
tation based  upon  the  overall  initial  charges 
of  cost  plus  factors  to  provide  a  profit  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses. Indeed,  if  one  wanted  to  add  on 
another  plus— and  this  is  probably  as  valid 
as  either  of  the  first  two— there  could  be  one 
to  provide  research  funds  for  continued  re- 
search into  the  burning  and  disposal  of  harm- 
ful chemicals. 

That's  all  I'll  say  on  this  particular  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  certainly  is  of  concern  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Windsor  area  that  nothing 
ever  gets  built  there  which,  in  the  event  of 
one  incident  of  non-failsafe  operation,  could 
cause  a  spill  which  affected  the  population 
of  a  built-up  area. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  concerns  us  too,  you  know. 
It  concerns  everybody  across  this  province. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  right.  I  think  we  can 
probably  get  at  a  solution  if  we  wish  to  put 
our  minds  to  it  and  approach  it  reasonably. 
We've  got  the  technology  among  our  en- 
gineers and  scientists  to  do  a  good  job.  In 
fact,  I'm  not  really  against  it  if,  at  that  same 
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establishment  where  the  burning  is  done  a 
cement  plant  is  built  as  well.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  just  the  one  product. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  think  we  can  beat  it  if 
we  all  work  at  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  we  work  at  it,  that's  right. 

I  appreciate  both  the  attitude  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Mississauga  South  and  the  interest 
shown  here  this  morning  by  the  member  for 
Mississauga  North  in  my  remarks.  What  is 
not  very  helpful  is  the  attitude  of  the  former 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  the  now  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  Kerr),  as  he  contributed  to  the 
debate  here  this  morning.  It  was  not  con- 
ducive to  finding  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  remarks  in 
the  area  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  port- 
folio. I  would  like  to  say  the  ministry  and  the 
minister  are  long  overdue  in  implementing 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Regents 
which  came  out  last  fall  that  there  be  a 
student  on  each  of  the  boards  of  our  com- 
munity colleges.  When  asked  in  the  estimates 
last  October  why  he  did  not  implement  this 
recommendation  and  pass  a  regulation  which 
expanded  the  board  by  one,  and  so  on,  the 
minister  said  he  did  not  believe  in  ruling  by 
regulation  and,  therefore,  wished  to  bring  in 
a  bill.  When  invited  to  bring  in  a  bill  there- 
fore to  implement  the  student  grant  loan 
changes  he,  of  course,  demurred  because  he 
knew  that  some  of  those  changes  would  not 
meet  with  the  favour  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  particularly  on  the  opposition  side. 

Having  chosen  to  go  the  legislative  route, 
why  have  we  waited  so  long?  It  doesn't  take 
very  much  of  an  amendment  to  the  various 
Acts  or  the  main  Act  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario to  accomplish  this  fact.  People  with 
whom  I  continuously  speak  in  the  college 
and  university  field  have  been  telling  me  that 
the  college  community  would  be  very  de- 
lighted with  a  change  which  required  that 
one  member  from  the  faculty  association,  one 
member  from  the  support  staff  and  one 
student  be  placed  upon  all  of  the  local  col- 
lege boards.  I  suspect  that  all  one  needs  to 
do  is,  not  reduce  the  other  membership,  but 
simply  provide  for  the  addition  of  repre- 
sentatives—one from  each  of  these  three 
groups— and  you  would  not  only  have  a  better, 
more  responsive  board  of  all  colleges  in  the 
province,  but  satisfy  everyone  within  the 
colleges  by  so  doing. 

It  isn't  as  if  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  Parrott)  has  a  tremendous 
legislative  workload  in  this  House.  There  are 
virtually  no  bills  coming  through  in  the  area. 
Why  the  minister  has  not  chosen  to  bring 
forward  and  implement  this  recommendation 


from  his  own  Council  of  Regents  with  respect 
to  colleges  is,  I  believe,  simply  an  attitude, 
again,  that  students  and  faculty  are  somehow 
the  enemies  of  the  colleges  and  he  doesn't 
want  the  enemy  on  the  boards. 

What's  a  college  composed  of  if  it  isn't 
faculty  to  teach  the  students  and  students 
who  are  at  those  colleges?  Why  the  minister 
continues  this  attitude  of  viewing  them  as 
enemies  of  the  system,  which  causes  him  to 
not  take  any  action  in  this  field,  is  very  hard 
for  anybody  at  any  level  of  those  institutions 
to  understand.  Certainly,  it  is  an  attitude  I 
think  most  members  of  this  House  would  find 
difficult  to  appreciate. 

I  could  go  on  for  quite  a  while  about  the 
lack  of  funding  and  the  very  tight  renovation 
situation  universities  find  themselves  in,  as 
well  as  the  problems  with  operating  grants 
around  this  province.  This  is  so  well  known. 
One  could  dig  up  so  many  details  of  all  this, 
university  by  university,  that  one  could  keep 
the  members  here  all  morning  on  this  topic 
alone.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  university 
financing  has  been  cut  to  the  bone  for  quite 
some  years.  With  the  small  increases  in  the 
basic  income  units  granted  to  them  for  this 
coming  year  and  the  expected  decrease  in 
numbers  of  students,  most  universities  in  this 
province  are  in  a  very  tight  financial  situa- 
tion, one  which  is  going  to  cause  many  of 
them  to  lay  off  faculty  and  staff. 

They're  already  going  through  zero-base 
budgeting  to  accomplish  this  end  and  it's  a 
very,  very  painful  experience  across  our 
university  campuses.  A  very  great  many 
talented,  mainly  young,  staff,  because  they  are 
not  tenured  will  be  finding  themselves  with- 
out a  job,  without  a  means  of  updating  or 
putting  into  practice  the  skills  which  they 
have  in  research.  This  is  going  to  be  not  only 
a  short-term  loss  of  revenue  to  the  province 
from  their  salary  earnings,  and  certainly  an 
immediate  short-term  loss  to  those  faculty 
members  affected,  but  it  is  also  going  to  be  a 
long-term,  forever-lost  opportunity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  research  skills  by  productive 
members  of  our  society,  the  effect  of  which 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  but 
which  certainly  will  be  substantial  and  which 
will  have  a  substantial  on-going  effect. 

The  one  other  specific  area  of  universities 
I  want  to  refer  to  is  the  ministry's  suggestion 
that  they  will  not  fund  the  pre-year  at  the 
institutions  for  this  coming  year,  at  those 
institutions  that  have  them. 

Certainly  this  is  a  very  detrimental  step 
backwards.  The  basic  income  unit  for  pre- 
year  students  is  0.7  rather  than  the  normal 
one.  Yet  to  look  at  it  dollar  per  dollar  in 
terms    of    ministry    expenditures    and    local 
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school  board  expenditures,  it  is  less  expensive 
to  have.  It  is  less  expensive  per  capita  to 
have  a  student  in  Ontario  in  the  pre-year  pro- 
gram of  our  universities  than  going  into  the 
grade  13  school  board  situation.  But  of  course 
the  whole  argument  about  having  a  pre-year— 
I  believe  the  three  institutions  that  have  them 
are  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Windsor— is  that  it 
fulfils  a  real  need  for  particular  students  in 
the  province. 

I  certainly  have  seen  the  need  for  this. 
Virtually  every  student  who  was  in  the  pre- 
year  program  in  the  University  of  Windsor 
was  there  for  a  specific  reason.  Almost  in- 
variably, it  was  some  major  perturbation  of 
their  education  for  one  reason  or  another, 
either  because  they  came  from  a  different 
country,  or  had  spent  some  time  in  a  different 
country  and  could  not  adjust  easily  to  the 
Ontario  school  system  when  they  came  here 
or  when  they  returned  here.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  might  have  been  sufficiently  young  that 
they  could  not  be  classified  as  adult  students 
and  needed  to  get  a  grade  13  equivalency  in 
order  to  enter  first-year  university,  or  there 
might  have  been  a  particular  emotional  prob- 
lem that  required  treatment  in  institutions 
which  took  them  out  of  the  normal  main- 
stream of  schooling.  This  now  might  have 
been  resolved,  but  at  their  age  they  could 
not  easily  again  go  back  into  our  grade  13 
high  school  program. 

These  are  real  problems  which  the  students 
have  in  those  pre-years  and  makeup  years 
made  it  particularly  appropriate  for  them  to 
be  there.  In  fact,  there  is  no  easy  other 
route.  I  am  not  talking  about  those  students 
who  simply  chose  to  take  pre-year,  their 
grade  13  year,  in  a  university  setting  rather 
than  back  in  the  high  schools.  The  number 
of  students  in  those  pre-years  who  simply 
chose  to  do  that  are  very  much  in  the  minor- 
ity. They  are  very  much  the  exception.  There 
are  always  some  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
they  or  their  families  have  decided  that  in- 
stead of  going  through  their  natural  progres- 
sion out  of  grade  12  in  the  high  school  setting 
into  grade  13,  they  will  go  to  a  university 
setting. 

Where  this  has  occurred,  interestingly 
enough,  it's  because  that  particular  person  is 
exceptionally  bright  and  the  parents  and  the 
student  have  concluded  they  would  learn  a 
lot  more  in  the  pre-year  at  university.  This 
is  not  so  much  because  of  the  content  of  the 
pre-year  but  because  of  the  additional  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  can  be  discovered 
and  found  and  developed  on  any  university 
campus.  That  is  usually  the  reason  you  have 
those  students,  because  they  are  particularly 
precocious.    But   most   pre-year   students    are 


there  because  they  have  a  problem  going  into 
grade   13  anywhere  in  this  province. 

The  pre-year  certainly  meets  the  educa- 
tional need  of  this  province  in  this  regard, 
and  if  you  put  it  into  dollars  and  cents  terms 
and  find  out  that  that  is  the  less  expensive 
way  of  educating  that  student  because  of  the 
grant  system,  it  is  criminal  to  withdraw  the 
grant  funding  for  that  year  at  our  universities. 
That  would  cause  the  program  to  falter. 

It  is  a  concern  at  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor where  it  was  found  to  be  an  exceptionally 
useful  program,  particularly  in  the  sciences, 
for  those  students  who  must  have  the  equival- 
ent of  grade  13  sciences  and  math  in  order  to 
progress  into  the  first-year  science  program. 
It  might  be  a  little  less  important  for  those 
who  were  going  into  some  of  the  first-year 
arts  and  social  sciences  programs.  It  has  often 
been  stated  at  a  couple  of  campuses  with 
which  I  have  been  in  contact  that  the  English 
writing  and  training  gained  in  that  pre-year 
program  better  equips  them  for  all  of  their 
work  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences.  It  is 
worth  going  there  simply  for  the  English 
writing  and  training  part  of  that  pre-year 
program   at   the   university  level. 

[11:45] 

I  want  to  turn  to  one  other  area  which  is 
of  concern  to  many  persons  in  Windsor  and 
touches  upon  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  and  that  is  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  E.  C.  Row  Express- 
way. I  won't  bore  the  House  with  the  details 
and  history  of  the  E.  C.  Row  Expressway, 
except  to  say  it  is  a  large-median,  divided, 
four-lane,  expresswayKialibre  highway.  I  won't 
bore  the  members  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
highway  is  needed  at  all  or  not.  Having  com- 
menced work  on  it  quite  some  years  ago  and 
building  it  in  small  stretches,  we  have  caused 
industry  to  do  some  siting  in  the  locations 
of  the  proposed  expressway  and  near-com- 
pleted portions  Of  it,  so  that  there  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a  need  for  it  when  there  wasn't 
in  the  first  place. 

The  problem  is,  the  reason  why  we  are 
continuing  to  have  this  highway  being  built 
to  this  particular  calibre  of  construction  is 
because  the  city  of  Windsor  gets  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  this  highway.  Two  years  ago 
even  their  25  per  cent  portion  of  the  highway 
caused  them  to  have  to  cancel  construction 
for  the  whole  year  because  they  couldn't  even 
afford  the  25  per  cent. 

There  is  a  rather  strong  feeling,  I  wouldn't 
say  a  majority  feeling,  but  a  feeling  among 
many  of  the  Windsor  residents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  E.  C.  Row  Expressway  that 
in  point   of  fact  what  we  want   is   a  much 
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less  ambitious  highway;  certainly  four-lane, 
certainly  limited-access— perhaps  a  bit  more 
access  than  is  planned  for  this  great  wide 
expressway  approach— but  certainly  every- 
one's in  agreement  that  there  should  be  no 
commercial  development  along  it,  so  there 
are  no  cars  coming  in  and  out  of  shopping 
plazas,  et  cetera,  that  develop  along  some  of 
our    other   four-lane   roads   in   Windsor. 

One  can  certainly  do  without  the  median 
down  the  middle,  one  can  certainly  do  with- 
out the  great  numbers  of  feet  required  on 
each  side  of  the  highway,  because  what  is 
really  required  is  simply  a  good  four-lane 
highway  in  which  one  is  not  bothered  by 
local  traffic  getting  on  to  it  from  local  shop- 
ping establishments.  We  could  save  money, 
both  to  the  province  and  to  the  city,  by  de- 
creasing it  to  that  particular  standard,  sim- 
ply a  safety  barrier-divided,  four-lane  road, 
with  limited  access  and  no  commercial  de- 
velopment along  it. 

The  problem  with  it,  though,  is  that  for 
that  type  of  road  the  ministry  will  only 
pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  city 
then  can't  afford  to  put  this  proposal  for- 
ward reasonably,  because  its  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  that  road  is  greater  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive road,  as  it  works  out. 

Really  we  would  be  saving  money  both 
to  the  city  and  to  the  province  if  we  built 
the  lesser  road  but  had  the  province  still 
pick  up  its  75  per  cent.  That  would  still 
save  monev  to  both  of  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment involved  and  still  produce  for  the  city 
of  Windsor  the  tvpe  of  road  which  it  needs 
to  move  the  traffic.  I  would  hope  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications 
(Mr.  Snow)  would  seriously  consider  this  and 
respond  with  at  least  a  study  of  whether  or 
not  this  would  be  feasible  for  the  city  of 
Windsor.  The  reason  it  has  never  been  seri- 
ously proposed  by  the  city  is  because  of  the 
shift  from  75  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

If  the  minister  would  say,  "It  is  going  to 
save  the  province  money  if  we  step  down 
to  this  lower  road;  our  75  per  cent  share 
becomes  less,  therefore  we  will  still  offer 
you  the  75  per  cent  and  we  will  both  save 
money;  how  about  it?"  I  would  suspect  that 
suggestion  would  be  found  to  be  quite  attrac- 
tive and  certainly  result  in  less  acquisition 
of  property,  as  a  huge  swath  of  land  is  re- 
quired to  be  acquired  as  this  expressway 
progresses  east  and  west  across  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city  of  Windsor. 

One  other  area  of  great  concern  to  the 
city  of  Windsor  which  touches  directly  on 
the  budget  is  their  real  disappointment— 
which  was  shared  by  most  members  of  the 


House  and  particularly  those  on  this  side- 
that  the  budget  produced  no  extra  moneys 
for  municipalities  in  this  coming  year  of  very 
high  unemployment  so  they  could  complete 
more  of  their  capital   works  projects. 

Windsor  as  a  city  having  done  very  little 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  and  then  in  the  mid-1960s 
having  amalgamated  with  a  large  part  of 
Sandwich  South  and  Sandwich  West  town- 
ships, which  did  not  ever  plan  to  do  any 
such  work  at  all,  we  find  that  we  have  a 
city  which  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
is  saying  must  complete  its  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  programs  but  which  simply  does 
not  have  the  money  to  progress  at  any  rate 
at  all. 

The  lack  in  this  budget  of  moneys  for 
capital  works  projects  to  complete  and  go 
ahead  with  projects  of  very  high  interest  in 
the  municipalities  is  very  detrimental  not 
only  to  the  employment  sector  but  also  to 
the  long-term  prospects  and  operation  of 
that  city. 

Because  of  the  types  of  money  and  the 
problem  with  grants  from  the  provincial 
government  to  the  city  of  Windsor,  I  would 
like  to  read  out  a  list  of  capital  works  proj- 
ects in  the  sewer  area  which  Windsor  has 
had  to  strike  from  its  budget;  as  far  as  I 
know,  this  list  is  still  in  effect.  A  half-million- 
dollar  project  still  has  to  be  done;  it  will  be 
done  when  they  can  get  to  it,  when  money 
is  available  in  future  years.  These  are  five 
priority  items  they  can  hardly  leave  off  but 
they  had  to  make  very  tough  decisions  about 
in  terms  of  the  cutbacks.  There  is  the  Len- 
nox-Ferek  sanitary  sewer,  a  $500,000  project. 

Another  project  is  the  Prince  Road  storm 
sewer,  a  $3.15-million  storm  sewer  project 
on  the  far  west  side  which  is  of  particular 
importance  because  entire  streets  of  base- 
ments in  that  area  flood  each  spring,  and  a 
complete  overhaul  and  replacement  of  the 
storm  sewer  system  in  the  Prince  Road  area 
is  needed.  Virtually  all  the  residents  in  the 
whole  Prince  Road  area  have  their  'base- 
ments flooded  every  spring.  The  cost  to  the 
residents  in  that  area  each  year  of  damaged 
furniture  and  goods  is  fairly  considerable  in 
addition  to  the  constant  irritation  and  knowl- 
edge that  this  is  going  to  occur. 

I  don't  have  the  figure  to  complete  the 
St.  Paul  drainage  district  project,  but  again 
that  has  had  to  be  set  aside,  as  was  the 
Riverside  Drive  project  in  the  Pillette-Stra- 
bane  area.  There  is  also  the  Little  River 
Road  development  at  $2.25  million. 

That  list  does  not  touch  the  major 
project  which  keeps  inching  its  way  along, 
sort  of  like  the  E.  C.  Row  Expressway— be- 
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cause  of  lack  of  funds  you  build  another 
half  mile  each  year— and  that  is  the  Grand 
Marais  drain  project,  which  up  until  a  few 
years  ago  was  simply  a  ditch  into  which 
storm  sewers  drained.  Because  this  is  in  the 
old  Sandwich  West  area,  where  it  never  was 
intended  to  have  any  sewers  of  any  kind 
and  virtually  everyone  is  on  septic  tanks— 
or  was  until  we  got  a  few  pieces  of  sani- 
tary sewer  laid— there  has  been  a  constant 
addition  to  the  problem  over  the  years  in 
terms  of  the  drainoff  of  all  the  septic  tanks. 

What  has  been  done  there,  of  course,  is 
that  the  ditch  has  been  made  into  an  actual 
open  sewer  bed  with  a  concrete  base  and 
sides  set  up  to  accommodate  all  of  the  storm 
sewer  runoff  that  will  occur  in  the  area  it 
services  when  the  sewer  system  is  complete. 
It  inches  its  way  along.  I  shouldn't  say 
inches— I  suppose  they  get  another  half  mile 
laid  per  year.  But  it  desperately  needs  com- 
pletion and,  at  this  point,  in  current  dollar 
terms,  it  needs  another  $6  million  to  com- 
plete it,  over  what  they've  decided  they  can 
afford  to  spend  this  particular  year. 

This  whole  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  drain 
system  desperately  needs  completion.  It  got 
into  the  budget  and  this  year  had  to  be  cut  off, 
which  is  very  disappointing.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  fairly  high  employment  project,  not 
as  much  as  others  one  can  think  of,  but 
certainly  it  would  continue  to  lessen,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  unemployment  situation 
in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

I  was  very  much  in  favour  of  this  project 
and  very  disappointed  in  the  Treasurer's 
budget  which  really  had,  as  one  of  its  aims, 
a  decrease  in  employment  opportunities  in 
Ontario  where  we  have  so  many  projects  of 
a  very  urgent  nature  in  all  our  municipalities, 
such  as  the  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  situa- 
tion in  Windsor  which  should  be  progressing. 
The  funds  from  the  government  are  not 
enough  to  allow  it  to  progress  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  should  be  progressing— not  at  the 
desired  rate  but  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
should  be  progressing. 

I  can't  leave  this  portion  of  my  remarks 
about  the  Treasurer's  budget,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  referring  to  the  same  topic  that  the 
member  for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley) 
mentioned  last  night-about  all  those  areas 
of  our  province  which  very  much  need  a 
transitional  grant  from  the  province  of  On- 
tario in  the  municipal  grant  structure  system 
because  of  the  disadvantaged  position  they 
find  themselves  in  by  working  with  an  old 
grant  formula.  Windsor  is  by  far  the  most 
disadvantaged  in  total  dollars  of  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  province,  and  the  Treasurer 
again  has  so  stubbornly  refused  to  give  one 


inch  in  this  area— as  he  so  stubbornly  refused 
in  the  initial  stages  to  give  one  inch  on 
OHIP— to  revise  the  municipal  equalization 
grant  formula  until  full  market  value  assess- 
ment is  in  place.  He  refused  to  recognize 
so  many  of  our  communities  in  Ontario  that 
are  severely  disadvantaged  by  the  adherence 
to  an  old,  unrevised,  grant  equalization 
formula  and  refusing  to  do  anything  about  it 
until  the  whole  market  value  assessment 
schmeer  has  taken  place. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  being  absolutely  rockheaded 
on  this  topic.  But  for  simple  equality  and 
fairness— and  that's  a  fallback  position  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I'm  not  even  suggest- 
ing that  the  Treasurer  spend  more  money  at 
this  point,  if  that's  his  decision,  to  be  granted 
by  the  equalization  grant  formulas  to  the 
municipalities  in  Ontario  in  total— at  least,  it 
should  do  what  it  purports  to  do,  equalize 
the  assessment  by  these  grants  across  the 
province.  This  it  does  not  do.  The  city  of 
Windsor  is  the  city  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged in  total  dollar  value  in  the  province. 

[12:00] 

The  per  capita  disadvantage  is  as  high  in 
Sarnia  as  it  is  in  Windsor,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  Sarnia  their  population  is  much 
smaller  so  the  total  doesn't  seem  as  large.  But 
in  the  city  of  Windsor,  if  we  had  a  proper 
revised  equalization  grant  formula,  residents 
of  the  city  of  Windsor  would  be  paying 
around  $200  less  per  year  for  the  average 
residential  household,  and  that  situation 
surely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice, 
should  not  continue  to  be  tolerated.  As  I 
say,  Sarnia  and  Windsor  have  about  the 
same  per  capita  disadvantage.  St.  Catharines 
comes  into  the  picture  not  too  far  below 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Many  of  the  com- 
munities in  southwestern  Ontario  are  severely 
disadvantaged.  Why  the  Treasurer  chooses 
to  take  out  his  hard-headedness  on  the  area 
of  the  province  whence  he  comes  is  also  a 
mystery  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  was  inclined  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  equal  opportunity  report  just  tabled 
yesterday,  "The  Issues  and  the  Options,"  but 
I  think  I  will  hold  those  for  another  day,  the 
time  being  what  it  is,  and  just  conclude 
with  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  auto  parts 
industry. 

I  was  kind  of  amused  again  yesterday 
when  the  Treasurer  said  that  his  government 
had  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter  and,  in 
their  study  of  the  auto  pact,  had  been  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  when  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  opposition  parties.  I  simply 
remind  the  minister  that  I  could  quite  appro- 
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priately  give  today,  with  only  a  few  figures 
which  he  provided  yesterday  changed,  the 
same  speech  I  gave  in  March  1972  and  re- 
peated in  April  1974.  This  summary  paper 
and  these  position  papers  tabled  yesterday 
about  the  study  which  was  done  tell  me 
nothing  new  at  all.  The  situation  is  virtually 
the  same  as  it  was. 

In  the  summary  sheet  that  was  provided 
it's  pointed  out  that  we  now  have  about  nine 
per  cent  of  the  share  of  the  market  in  sales 
of  North  American  cars  in  Canada.  That 
figure  has  been  inching  upwards  over  the 
years.  The  second  point  which  emerges  is 
that  our  production  activity  in  all  forms, 
from  all  sectors,  is  still  20  per  cent  below 
our  sales,  and  there's  nothing  new  in  that. 
That's  been  the  situation  right  along.  When 
we  had  eight  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  North 
American  cars  in  the  province,  we  had  six 
per  cent  of  the  production  dollars  in  all 
terms,  from  all  sources. 

We  have  consistently  kept  that  amount 
below  what  the  auto  pact  and  the  letters  of 
intent  from  the  auto  companies  indicated  we 
were  going  to  do.  There  is  nothing  new  at 
all  in  the  paper.  They  talk  about  the  fair 
share  output  targets  and  have  estimated  ex- 
actly what  we  have  found  over  the  years  and 
which  I  specifically  remarked  on  way  back 
in  1972.  We  are  roughly  25,000  jobs  shy  of 
what  we  would  have  here,  mainly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  if  the  auto  pact  was  lived 
up  to  and  honoured  on  a  year-by-year  basis, 
something  which  hasn't  been  done. 

I  am  a  little  bit  amused.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  Treasurer  is  finally  coming  forth 
with  stuff  like  this.  He's  six  years  late  in 
developing  a  concern  about  it.  I  can  point 
to  questions  asked,  a  couple  of  them  each 
year,  all  the  way  back  to  early  1972,  as  to 
why  the  Treasurer  wasn't  saying  and  doing 
more  about  it,  bringing  it  more  forcefully  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  federal 
government,  and  putting  pressure  on  the 
federal  government  directly  and  indirectly 
through  the  pressure  which  an  informed 
public  would  put  on  them. 

Certainly,  he  talked  about  monitoring,  and 
there  are  different  opinions  on  the  statistical 
basis  for  that  activity,  but  the  interesting 
thing  was— and  I  mentioned  it  way  back  at 
the  beginning  of  1972- that  if  we  want  facts 
about  auto  production  and  auto  sales  and 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  auto  pact  we  are 
dependent  on  that  information  coming  from 
a  committee  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a 
committee  which  each  year  looks  at  the  whole 
activity  in  the  auto  field  and  reports  the  find- 
ings to  Congress. 


Our  major  source  of  statistics  here  in 
Canada— there's  nothing  derived  from  the 
federal  government  or  its  activity,  or  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  or  its  activity,  although  it  is 
certainly  clear  that  with  most  of  the  jobs 
affected  being  here  in  Ontario  we  should  be 
doing  some  of  that— is  out  of  a  US  con- 
gressional committee.  That's  who  we  have  to 
rely  upon  in  Canada  for  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  auto  pact  and  the  whole  auto  indus- 
try. It's  a  completely  deplorable  state. 

I  appreciate  in  a  sense  the  Treasurer's 
dilemma.  Anyone  who  has  gone  up  to  the 
federal  government  and  talked  to  officials  in 
Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  finds  that  he 
is  talking  to  people  who  have  just  the  haziest 
idea  about  what's  going  on.  There  has  never 
been,  up  to  this  announcement  of  some  com- 
mittee in  the  last  month,  anyone  in  the 
federal  government  who  paid  much  attention 
to  it  at  all  or  could  answer  any  question  in 
depth;  not  one  person  within  the  department 
whose  job  it  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  and  super- 
vise this  particular  area  of  interest  and  en- 
deavour, and  certainly  job-production  and 
economics  for  Canada. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  we  are  in  such 
a  deficit  position  with  respect  to  the  auto 
trade  pact.  It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  there 
has  been  no  one  in  Canada  concerned  and 
constantly  surveying  the  market  to  see  what 
particular  type  of  auto  parts  manufacture 
should  be  encouraged  here  in  Canada,  so 
that  we  can  get  out  of  the  great  deficit  posi- 
tion in  the  auto  parts  supply  area.  I  might 
say  that's  the  least  the  Canadian  government 
could  do,  and  certainly  Ontario  could  do  it 
on  its  own. 

Publicize  this  fact,  as  this  paper  coming 
out  of  the  Treasury  has  helped  to  do.  Take  a 
market  survey  within  the  auto  industry  and 
find  out  what  small  parts  it  is  feasible  to 
produce  here  in  Canada,  and  make  that 
known  to  the  auto  parts  manufacturers  and 
see  what  kind  of  capital  can  be  gathered 
together  from  them  to  produce  that  particular 
small  part. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  auto  company  executives,  particularly 
Mr.  Hurly  of  Chrysler  Canada.  He  said  it  is 
ridiculous  to  have  the  whole  roof  pressings, 
or  what  have  you,  done  here  in  Canada,  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  capital  equipment 
involved  to  do  that.  What  is  important 
though,  and  what  could  be  done  in  Ontario, 
is  the  production  of  many  of  the  smaller 
pieces  which  are  by  and  large  shopped  around 
for  at  many  and  various  locations,  Canada 
again  obviously  not  getting  its  fair  share. 

If  the  market  showed  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  build  a  carburetor  housing  here 
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in  Canada  for  the  entire  auto  industry,  com- 
pany by  company,  which  I  suspect  they  might 
in  so  many  areas,  with  a  commitment  to  go 
ahead  on  that  we  would  certainly  reverse 
some  of  this  trade  imbalance  and  produce  a 
whole  host  of  jobs. 

That's  the  kind  of  help  governments  would 
be  able  to  give,  sitting  with  the  overall  view 
they  have,  to  the  auto  parts  manufacturing 
sector,  I  am  sure  some  of  these  ideas  which 
they  would  put  forward  would  be  quickly 
snapped  up  by  the  auto  companies  them- 
selves, as  they  decided,  "Yes,  indeed,  there's 
an  area.  If  we  built  them  all  in  one  spot,  all 
at  one  location  for  the  entire  industry,  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  and  a  very  lucra- 
tive position,"  and  they  would,  in  fact,  get 
into  it  themselves.  This  is  what  Canada  and 
Ontario  can  be  doing  in  assisting  our  deficit 
position  in  the  whole  auto  industry. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  the  paper  from  the 
Treasury  yesterday,  they  talk  about  current 
industry  performance.  They  talk  about  the 
recovery  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  particularly  the  strength  over  last  year 
in  commercial  vehicles.  My  auto  industry 
sources  tell  me  that  the  commercial  van  has, 
in  fact,  peaked  and  although  we  are  not  go- 
ing on  the  downslide  for  a  year  or  two,  it 
certainly  has  levelled  off. 

Talk  about  the  net  deficit,  which  we're  all 
aware  of— $1.1  billion— with  most  of  that  com- 
ing in  the  auto  parts.  We  have  about  $1.5 
billion  excess  in  1977  in  the  actual  assembly 
of  trucks  and  cars,  but  around  a  $3  billion 
deficit  in  auto  parts.  That's  well  known,  re- 
sulting in  an  overall  deficit  of  $1.1  billion 
and  roughly  25,000  taxpaying  jobs. 

The  interesting  thing  which  they  also  note, 
but  make  no  comment  about— and  this  is  one 
area  which  I  have  never  failed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House— is  the  spread  between 
the  Canadian  and  US  factory  list  price.  This 
widened  yet  again  in  1977  and  is  there  for 
the  1978  models  as  well. 

I  am  currently  conducting  a  survey— I  can't 
do  it  all  myself,  but  I'm  having  other  people 
collet  the  data  for  me— shopping  around  for 
prices  and  listed  prices  in  Windsor,  Essex 
county  and  Detroit,  to  determine  just  where 
and  on  what  basis— if  they  can  find  any  rabbit 
going  into  the  hat  which  has  not  already  gone 
in  in  the  past—there  is  a  factory  price  list 
difference. 

One  finds  at  the  retail  level  there  is  a  certain 
price  for  a  car  or  a  truck  in  Detroit  which 
includes  all  of  the  options.  There  are  five  or 
six  of  what  might  be  called  standard  options 
which  are  really  no  longer  options.  That  is  all 
in  the  list  price.  For  that  same  vehicle  back 
in   Windsor  or  Essex  county— although  those 


options  really  aren't  options,  they're  neces- 
sities—the list  price  is  for  the  stripped  vehicle, 
containing  no  options,  and  is  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  all  those 
options  included  in  the  basic  list  price  in  the 
United  States  are  all  add-ons  at  the  Canadian 
retail  level. 

If  one  looks  at  why  there  should  be  a 
factory  list  price  difference  at  all,  one  still 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  that  was  arrived 
at  in  1972,  which  researchers  from  other 
organizations  had  arrived  at  in  1970  and 
previously— there  is  absolutely  no  reason  what- 
soever for   a  wide  price   variation. 

The  price  differential  fluctuated  over  all 
those  years,  yet  when  you  subtract  the  differ- 
ences in  the  American  dollar,  when  you  sub- 
tract the  differences  in  taxes  which  are  paid, 
you  find  that  for  the  lower-priced  cars,  there 
is  a  direct  price  difference  at  the  most,  of  only 
around  $250  to  $280.  For  the  most  expensive 
vehicles,  that  is  those  selling  in  the  $9,000  to 
$10,000  range,  there's  a  difference  only  in  the 
vicinity  Of  $800  or  $900.  In  fact,  those  price 
differences  are  almost  quadruple  the  differ- 
ences between  the  USA  and  Canada  we  ac- 
counted for  from  all  those  other  factors. 

Back  in  1969,  1970,  1971,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons put  forward  by  the  auto  companies  for 
prices  having  to  be  higher  in  Canada  was  the 
cost  of  producing  television  ads  in  French, 
producing  promotional  material—the  transla- 
tion of  promotional  material  in  French  and 
the  run  of  that  material  to  service  the  Quebec 
market.  They  relied  on  that. 

The  calculations  showed  then,  and  I've 
done  further  rough  calculations  just  this  past 
week,  that  the  actual  cost  at  the  very  out- 
side, and  I've  added  a  factor  of  two  on  to 
this,  the  most  that  is  added  to  the  price  of  a 
vehicle  sold  in  Canada  because  of  the  prob- 
lems and  extra  costs  involved  in  translation 
and  having  French  promotional  material,  both 
written  and  for  television  and  radio  is  10  cents 
-10  cents,  not  the  $1,500  to  $3,000  differ- 
ence that  we  perceive. 

[12:15] 

The  reason— I'll  state  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction— the  reason  we  are  paying  this 
additional  cost  is  purely  and  simply  because 
the  auto  companies  have  decided,  as  a  cor- 
porate decision,  that  they  are  going  to  pay 
completely  their  costs  of  any  expansions  they 
have  in  any  of  their  facilities  in  Canada  not 
as  an  expense  to  the  entire  Canadian-US 
operations  but  solely  out  of  the  Canadian 
operation.  So  they  charge  this  extra  price  and 
continue  to  gouge  the  consumer  here  in  Can- 
ada for  those  extra  moneys  in  order  that  all 
of    the    production    facilities    which    are    re- 
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quired  under  the  auto  trade  pact  be  taken 
out  of  our  pockets  totally,  rather  than  shared 
across   the   entire   corporate  field. 

If  that  isn't  discrimination,  I  don't  know 
what  is,  and  that's  what  our  two  levels  of 
government  here  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada 
should  be  talking  about.  In  fact,  every  Cana- 
dian should  be  talking  about  that— concerned, 
upset  and  not  willing  to  stand  for  not  only 
the  fact  of  the  difference,  which  can't  be  justi- 
fied, but  the  reason  for  which  they  are  doing 
it. 

I  want  to  end  up  mentioning  briefly  the 
particular  situation  that's  most  disturbing 
Windsor  and  that  is  the  disappearance  to 
Jefferson  Avenue  in  Detroit  of  the  half-ton 
truck  line  from  Windsor.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear— it  was  a  decision  made  by  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  that  seems  to  be  irreversible.  It's 
a  decision  which  will  without  question,  result 
in  loss  of  jobs  in  the  Windsor  area.  Chrysler 
says,  "Oh,  yes,  we  intend  to  have  everybody 
who  gets  laid  off  on  July  1  back  by  next 
January,  so  no  one  will  be  without  jobs  any 
longer  than  six  months."  But  they  are  count- 
ing on  350  jobs  disappearing  from  the  plant 
due  to  attrition  in  that  time,  and  as  a  very 
minimum  that  means  350  permanent  jobs  lost 
from  the  Windsor  area. 

The  other  400  jobs  which  they  hope  to 
have  recovered  by  January  is  wishful  thinking 
that  the  demand  for  vans  made  at  the  new 
truck  plant  in  Windsor  will  expand  rather 
than  level  off  as  predicted.  When  you  tie 
them  down  and  say,  "Give  us  a  guarantee 
that  these  400  jobs  will,  in  fact,  be  needed 
because  of  increased  van  demand,"  they  say, 
quite  rightly  so,  "Well,  we  can't  make  a 
guarantee  in  that  area."  Yet  they  continue  to 
talk  about— and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson),  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes),  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  continue  to  buy  that  simple  argu- 
ment—no jobs  being  lost. 

There  are  certainly  jobs  lost— 350  that  are 
going  to  be  picked  up  through  attrition  are 
permanent  jobs  lost  to  the  area;  one  indi- 
vidual who's  been  laid  off  replacing  another 
one  who  retires.  There's  no  guarantee  at  all 
on  the  other  400,  and  all  the  predictions  show 
that  400  is  an  unreasonable  expectation,  that 
van  demand  in  North  America  is  not  going 
to  increase  this  coming  year.  They'll  sell  as 
many  in  the  months  ahead  as  they've  been 
selling  in  the  months  recently  passed,  but 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  yearly  demand 
for  vans  and  no  extra  jobs  therefore  for  those 
workers  laid  off. 

It's  a  clear-cut  case  of  Canada's  and  On- 
tario's negligence  in  the  past  in  not  insisting 


that  those  jobs  stay  here  in  Ontario  and  that 
we  have  our  equal  share.  The  truck  plant  is 
disappearing  because  We  have  not  protected 
our  interests.  We  have  simply  let  the  situa- 
tion slide. 

I  urged  the  present  Treasurer  back  in  1972 
to  take  action  in  this  regard  and  speak  out, 
in  a  sense,  the  way  he's  now  speaking  out. 
We  have  let  a  little  too  much  time  slide,  I 
would  think,  to  help  those  workers  in  Wind- 
sor. Not  that  they  are  not  trying  to  help 
themselves;  they  will  be  drawing  this  matter 
ever  more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  public  through  their  demonstra- 
tions, I  gather,  at  various  sites  around  the 
province.  They  are  just  nicely  started  on  their 
program,  I  would  think.  They  have  had  two 
major  demonstrations  at  the  moment,  and  this 
is  just  the  start. 

They  are  being  very  responsible  in  chan- 
nelling their  activities  in  this  direction  rather 
than,  because  of  their  fear,  frustration  and 
uncertainty,  towards  any  sabotage  or  lack  or 
workmanship  in  the  half-ton  pickups  and 
what  have  you  that  they  are  still  building  in 
that  truck  plant  until  July  1. 

In  addition,  Chrysler  appears  to  have  de- 
cided that  the  sdx-cylinder  engine  line  will 
disappear  from  the  Windsor  plant  and  will 
be  replaced,  after  only  a  short  layoff,  by  the 
eight-cylinder  line.  That  doesn't  make  me  or 
any  of  the  people  of  Ontario  feel  very  happy, 
let  alone  the  workers  in  that  plant,  when  they 
realize  that  what  is  going  into  that  plant,  with 
presumably  the  same  work  force— I  don't  think 
there  is  too  much  of  an  argument  there— is 
an  engine  which,  as  the  designers  have  to 
meet  the  US  standards  for  gas  mileage,  will 
become  obsolete. 

There  may  be  no  loss  of  employment  in 
that  truck  plant  this  year,  but  I  will  bet 
there  won't  be  many,  if  any,  eight-cylinder 
engines  being  produced  in  three  years'  time 
in  the  North  American  auto  industry.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  no  jobs  at  that  plant  in  three 
years'  time;  there  will  be  just  a  repeat,  over 
a  slow  two-  or  three-year  period,  of  what  we 
are  seeing  at  the  truck  plant.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  to  be  reversed  in  Ontario. 

Having  spoken  somewhat  longer  than  I  in- 
tended, Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  your 
indulgence  and  will  desist  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Speaker;  I  was  listening  to 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I'll  bet  you  were. 

Mr.  Jones:  Oh,  indeed  I  was.  He  was  just 
finishing  off  about— 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  said  two  or  three  times  he 
was  finishing  in  half  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Jones:  That's  what  I  thought;  each 
time  I  thought,  "This  is  it."  When  he  moved 
into  the  small  cars,  I  thought,  "Here  we  go 
through  the  different  ones  and  the  different 
consumption  rates  perhaps." 

I  did  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich  as  he  offered  some 
specific  suggestions  to  the  minister  and  ex- 
pressed his  very  real  concern  about  the  PCBs. 
As  I  am  sure  he  is  aware,  the  members  from 
Mississauga— the  member  for  Mississauga  East 
(Mr.  Gregory),  the  member  for  Mississauga 
South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  myself  representing 
Mississauga  North— share  his  concern  in  a  very 
real  way  about  the  PCBs. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  it  is  a  problem  of 
large  magnitude;  in  fact,  I  dare  say  it's  a 
problem  of  world  magnitude  because  jurisdic- 
tions around  the  world  are  wrestling  with  this 
very  same  problem.  I  was  reading  some  very 
recent  reports  about  the  issue  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Mississauga  South,  and  we  saw  that 
even  in  the  Arctic  there  is  concern  about 
PCBs  that  are  there  naturally.  It  is  some- 
thing of  large  import  to  us  as  the  community 
of  Mississauga  on  the  western  fringe  of  To- 
ronto, with  the  population  density  that  the 
member  referred  to,  and  so  we  will  be  join- 
ing him  as  members  of  this  House  in  sup- 
porting the  ministry  as  it  works  towards 
solutions  that  can  be  satisfactory. 

I  notice  that  as  we  have  shared  other 
committees,  the  member  and  myself,  we  have 
always  had  a  relationship  that  has  been 
amiable.  We  have  had  some  sharing  of  in- 
formation. One  of  the  subjects  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  this  morning  has  directly  to  do 
with  the  budget  and  an  area  in  which  I,  as 
the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  hon  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch)  and  the  person  responsible  for 
the  Youth  Secretariat  have  some  responsi- 
bility. Sections  in  the  budget  deal  with  a 
matter  we  feel  to  be  extremely  important— 
the  youth  employment  issue.  The  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  with  his  analytical 
mind  helped  us  when  we  were  designing 
that,  pointing  up  concerns  he  had  about 
some  of  the  surveys  the  government  has  been 
completing  to  give  it  a  rather  informed  basis 
on  which  to  build  its  programs— programs 
that  have  been  designed,  supported  by  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  government  as 
a  whole,  and  of  course,  carried  forth  by  the 
Treasurer  in  his  budget. 

So,  in  joining  the  debate  on  the  budget, 
I  want  to  say  there  were  certainly  concerns 
in  my  riding  of  Mississauga  North  as  the 
debate  tended  to  swirl  so  much  around  the 
OHIP  increases  and  the  whole  health  care 
issue.    Serving    on    the    social    development 


standing  committee,  I  had  an  opportunity, 
as  did  other  members  of  the  House,  to  get 
a  new  insight  into  the  very  large  issue  of 
cost  containment  as  I  did  through  many 
other  parts  of  the  debate  on  the  importance 
of  maintaing  the  high  standard  of  health 
care  that  we  have  in  this  province,  yet  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  dollars— with  this  the 
biggest  of  all  the  budgets  within  the  budget 
—be  dealt  with  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

In  our  riding  of  Mississauga  North,  we 
have  hopes  for  a  new  hospital  which  is 
needed  because  of  the  tremendous  growth 
that  is  taking  place  there.  We  are  presently 
served  by  Mississauga  Hospital,  and  they 
have  concerns  as  they  wrestle  with  constraint 
and  restraint.  The  other  two  Mississauga 
members  join  me  as  we  deal  with  the  min- 
istry to  help  the  board  of  that  hospital  in 
every  way  we  possibly  can  to  ensure  that  the 
constituents  of  the  Mississauga  area  are 
well  served 

One  of  the  things  I  found  unique  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  the  House, 
touching  on  health  costs  as  we  are— is  that 
when  I  was  first  elected— the  first  year  as  a 
new  member  in  a  new  riding— I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  group  of  ladies,  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  that  particular  hospital,  and  dis- 
covered that  they  had  raised  the  largest 
single  amount  of  money  by  any  auxiliary  in 
a  given  year.  It  happened  that  year  I  was 
first  elected.  Contributions  were  from  hospi- 
tal volunteers  and  from  people  of  the  com- 
munity making  their  contribution  in  the 
critical  area  of  health  care  as  centred  and 
represented  in  their  hospital.  These  women 
raised  no  less  than  some  $92,000  in  that  one 
year,  directly  for  the  hospital.  So  I  take  great 
pride  that  those  types  of  people,  and  that 
kind  of  community  spirit,  exist  in  Missis- 
sauga and  directly  come  forward  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  help  join  government  in  demon- 
strating that  kind  of  interest. 

I  mentioned  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
parts  of  the  budget  that  had  to  do  with  a 
section  of  our  society  today  that  I  feel  has 
very  high  priority,  namely  our  youth.  I  do 
have  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
young  people  of  the  province  with  their 
current  concerns  of  the  day.  As  my  minister 
and  I  work  in  these  areas,  we  do  have  a 
chance  to  see  some  very  exciting  young 
people.  I  know  we  tend  to  see  headlines  all 
too  often  about  singular  cases  here  and  there 
where  young  people  are  in  trouble— the  nega- 
tive things  that  they  are  dealing  with;  and, 
yes,  indeed,  we  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
those.  But  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  excit- 
ing, positive  young  people  in  this  province 
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who   form   the  future  of   this   province  and 

indeed  of  this  country. 

[12:30] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  relation- 
ship in  the  Youth  Secretariat  with  a  group 
called  BOOST— for  young  blind  people;  and 
I  feel  compelled  to  share  with  the  House  that 
last  night  I  learned  that  two  of  these  handi- 
capped young  people— a  husband  and  wife, 
recently  married— had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  with  their  seeing  eye  dogs.  They  had 
travelled  a  great  many  countries  in  Europe 
and  put  down  their  thoughts  and  their  ex- 
periences of  how  they  were  received  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  European  theatre,  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  different  handicaps 
they  had.  Perhaps  they  had  an  insight  in 
seeing  a  city  or  a  country  in  a  different  way 
than  sighted  people  would.  They  wrote  a 
book  out  of  that  experience  and  are  back 
here  now  working  with  their  blind  friends 
in  self-help  groups  across  the  province,  be- 
ing assisted  by  the  Youth  Secretariat.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  the  government  in  an 
assisting  role  rather  than  having  handicapped 
people  rely  entirely  on  the  government. 

Those  same  young  people  also  shared 
something  with  me.  They  said  that  of  all 
the  countries  they  had  visited,  with  the 
particular  sensitivities  you  can  appreciate 
they  would  bring  to  their  trip,  they  were  so 
glad  to  be  back  in  Ontario  and  to  be  able 
to  sense  some  of  the  rather  considerable 
things  that  have  happened  for  blind  people 
—small  things,  some  of  them— such  as  when 
this  Legislature  changed  the  legislation  to 
permit  their  dogs  to  be  taken  into  restau- 
rants. This  is  a  thing  that  they  noticed  in 
other  areas. 

I  would  be  remiss  at  this  stage  of  the  year 
—and  it  has  been  mentioned  in  this  debate 
by  other  members— when  we  know  that  we 
have  probably  not  as  an  island  unto  our- 
selves, but  snaring  with  other  jurisdictions, 
a  particularly  large  problem,  that  of  youth 
unemployment.  I  think  that  as  we  deal  with 
the  record  of  this  government  and  of  this 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Wait  a  minute  now. 
Hold  on. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Better  get  yourself  an- 
other backscratcher. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  wouldn't  have  any  caution 
on  that.  No,  no,  I  wouldn't  have  any  cau- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  better  stick  to  the 
dogs. 

Mr.  Jones:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  par- 
ticular budget  committed  no  less  than   $78 


million  directly  to  job  creation  for  youth.  As 
we  look  at  that,  we  could  compare  it  maybe 
with  what  the  federal  government  is  doing 
with  five  times  the  budget  of  Ontario.  I  can 
tell  you  that  $994  million  for  the  whole  of 
the  country,  against  the  $78  million  by  this 
one  province— they  are  two  different  figures. 

But  we  are  working  on  a  non-partisan 
basis  with  the  other  levels  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  members  may  know,  the  very 
successful  OYEP  program  last  year  was 
worked  in  co-ordination  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  their  Manpower  student 
centres  and  Manpower  offices  across  the 
province.  It's  important  for  the  members  to 
know  that  while  we  are  about  to  launch  into 
the  new  program  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
important  lessons  were  learned  from  that 
program  last  year.  Most  of  all,  it  was  a 
success,  and  measured  in  terms  of  numbers, 
it  actually  created  jobs  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. 

You  may  remember  when  the  legislation 
was  brought  forward,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  proposed  budget  of  some  $10  million 
and  we  were  talking  in  terms  of  some  20,000 
young  people  getting  very  meaningful  work 
experience  in  the  very  real  work  place.  Of 
course,  those  figures  were  exceeded  as  some 
36,000  positions  were  made  eligible  and  well 
over  20,000  young  people  actually  did  work 
and  did  gain  that  critical  experience.  That 
was,  of  course,  a  result  of  the  $1  an  hour 
subsidy  that  was  used  as  an  inducement  for 
employers  to  create  new  employment  for 
those  young  people. 

I  say  it  is  important  at  this  time  of  year 
not  to  take  away  from  other  times  in  the 
year  nor  to  take  away  from  other  age  groups 
and  their  unemployment  problems  in  this 
province  or  across  the  country,  but  just  to 
have  it  in  perspective  as  we  look  at  the 
March  unemployment  figures.  There  we  see 
that  the  25-and-over  age  group  have  6.3 
per  cent  of  their  numbers  showing  in  the 
unemployment  statistics;  but  as  we  look  at 
those  25  and  under,  we  see  that  they  have  a 
full  15  per  cent  of  their  numbers  in  the  un- 
employment statistics.  The  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  is,  as  we  can  see  from  those 
figures,  double  that  of  the  other  age  groups. 
I  don't  say  that  to  diminish  the  problem  of 
the  older  age  groups  but  merely  to  bring 
into  perspective  the  priorities  which  have 
been  recognized  in  this  budget  by  the  Treas- 
urer as  he  made  that  considerably  increased 
commitment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  So  how  come  we've  got 
more  unemployed  after  the  budget? 

Mr.  Jones:  That's  not  necessarily  so. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  necessarily  is  so. 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  it  isn't.  Let  me  explain.  As 

far   as   the  youth  are   concerned,  I  can  tell 

the   member   for   Brantford   that  there   are- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  guys  keep  working 

harder    you    will    have    more    unemployed. 

Every  time  you  decide  to  do  anything  you 

end  up  with  more  unemployed. 

Mr.   Jones:   —compared,  say,  to  last  year, 

in  1977— if  the  member  is  interested  I'd  be 

happy  to  share  some  of  the  things  that  we've 

gained. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:   You   just   dropped   6,000 

jobs  on  the  OHIP  thing. 

Mr.  Jones:  Versus  their  proposals  which  we 
heard  came  forward  in  that  social  develop- 
ment committee,  where  we  would  merely 
tax  the  corporations— and,  of  course,  never 
mind  what's  going  to  happen  south  of  the 
border  and  in  other  jurisdictions  that  we're  in 
competition  with— which  actually  create  and 
make  those  jobs  available  for  young  people, 
there  are  some  initiatives  that  have  been 
taken  on  this  side,  such  as  this  particular 
subsidy  program  I  was  talking  about. 

We  see,  for  example,  in  March  of  this 
year,  something  that  tends  to  be  forgotten 
and  we  can  get  out  of  balance,  that  we  have 
no  fewer  than  43,000  higher  in  participation 
numbers  in  this  province  than  we  did  in  the 
same  month  of  last  year.  So  let's  not  pretend 
that  there  are  more  out  of  work  or  distort 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  many  more  un- 
employed have  you  got  as  opposed  to 
February? 

Mr.  Jones:  Don't  forget  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  statistics.  I  was  talking  about 
the  unemployed.  I  was  talking  about  their 
numbers  as  a  percentage  and  I  can  talk  about 
their  figures.  As  it  happens,  I  can  say  that  for 
the  first  time  in  this  province,  as  I  stand 
here  today,  we  have  over  one  million  in  the 
employed  factors  of  young  people  in  those 
ages.  I  just  mentioned  43,000  in  numbers*— 
I  deal  in  numbers  too— of  actual  people  work- 
ing who  weren't  working  in  that  same  month 
last  year. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You're  very  selective  in  the 
use  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  diminish  the  problem 
and  I  never  have  pretended  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  many  more  came 
on  the  labour  force? 

Mr.  Jones:  We  deal  with  the  statistics  and 
turn  them  into  dealing  directly  with  real 
young  people  as  we  do  in  the  Youth  Sec- 
retariat. For  those  members  who  may  not  be 


too  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Youth 
Secretariat,  it  was  created  in  1972  by  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  after  his  travels  through 
the  province,  which  led  him  to  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  vehicle  for  young  people 
to  have  a  say  from  a  youth  vantage  point 
in  the  decision-making  process  of  government. 

As  that  mandate  is  carried  out  in  a  host  of 
ways— in  meetings,  in  constant  co-ordination 
with  the  president  of  student  councils,  with  a 
youth  agency  network  dealing  at  a  grass-roots 
level  with  young  people,  with  advisory  groups 
across  the  province— we  take  very  real  heed 
to  all  of  their  concerns  and  their  particular 
pressures  of  the  day.  We  find  employment  and 
career  development,  and  the  guidance  for 
their  future  that  is  foremost  in  their  minds  at 
this  point  in  time,  are  very  real.  They  are 
being  listened  to,  they  are  being  reflected  in 
the  budget  and  the  programs  of  this  govern- 
ment, as  has  just  been  mentioned. 

As  I  look  in  the  gallery  I  see  some  young 
people— a  group  of  Brownies  from  Fergus, 
Ontario,  whom  the  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel  (Mr.  Johnson)  mentioned  would 
be  visiting  with  us— and  it's  their  future  that 
we're  thinking  about  as  we  design  programs 
into  the  future  and  as  we  help  to  unravel 
some  of  the  employment  problems  that  are 
there  today  and  will  be  there  in  the  near 
future. 

I  would  share  with  the  House  that  on 
OYEP,  for  example,  it's  interesting  to  hear 
some  of  the  remarks  of  employers  who 
actually  put  young  people  to  work  so  they 
could  gain  that  very  real  and  important 
needed  experience  factor.  One  employer 
wrote,  for  example,  that  essentially  it's  a 
good  program,  and,  remember,  employers 
are  not  big  on  applauding  government  at  any 
time  for  our  involvement,  but  this  employer 
is  probably  typical  of  the  types  of  replies- 
no  less  than  10,000— that  the  Premier  received 
in  reply  to  this  program.  He  said:  "It's 
essentially  a  good  program.  It's  well  run.  It 
gives  a  small  firm  such  as  ourselves  the  op- 
portunity to  hire  necessary  help  to  clean  up 
the  backlog  of  work  that  we  run  into  in  our 
busy  season." 

Another  person  wrote  and  said:  "If  the 
subsidy  had  not  existed,  we  would  not  have 
hired  the  young  fellow  we  had  during  the 
summer;  and  by  having  him  on  staff,  we 
were  able  to  provide  better  service  to  our 
customers  which,  by  the  way,  we  still  feel 
the  results  of  today." 

An  Ontario  farmer  wrote:  "Under  the  pro- 
gram, I  was  able  to  put  up  7,000  bales  of 
hay  in  order  to  feed  70  head  of  cattle,  and  I 
was  very  pleased  with  the  work  performed 
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by   the   two   students   I   employed  for   those 
eight  weeks." 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would 
appreciate  perhaps  even  better  than  some 
others  of  us,  a  note  from  one  small  business- 
man who  recognized  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram in  a  different  way.  He  writes:  "I  con- 
sider the  program  a  real  boon  to  the  small 
family-owned  business  such  as  ours.  It  en- 
ables us  to  offer  employment  to  young  people, 
giving  them  valuable  experience  to  perhaps 
nudge  them  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
schooling.  It  also  allows  our  family  a  little 
time  away  from  the  business,  a  little  time 
to  enjoy  the  summer,  a  chance  to  act  like  a 
normal  family,  which  seldom  occurs  in  our 
business." 

There  is  a  man  who  saw  it  in  yet  another 
light;  it  was  serving  many  purposes.  He  was 
perhaps  having  some  important  help  he 
wouldn't  otherwise  have,  a  young  person  was 
gaining  experience  he  would  need  for  further 
credentials  and,  of  course,  something  as  im- 
portant as  the  family  as  we  celebrate  family 
month,  this  particular  month— a  comment  that 
struck  me  as  being  extremely  pertinent. 

OYEP  also  created  positions  that  extended 
beyond  that  16-week  duration  of  the  program. 
A  retailer  noted  in  his  comments  that  small 
businesses  such  as  his,  "which  do  not  have 
the  capital  in  the  initial  stages  to  support  the 
services  of  additional  employees,  appreciate 
the  assistance  which  these  programs  offer  in 
giving  those  people  in  the  age  bracket  of  the 
youth  program  the  opportunity  to  gain  ex- 
perience to  the  degree  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay  them  once  the  initial  learning  period  has 
been  completed." 

I  share  that  particular  comment  because  in 
the  debate  as  the  legislation  was  being  passed 
in  this  House,  many  members  did  wonder 
whether  there  would  be  any  long-term  bene- 
fits to  the  young  people  taking  part  or  perhaps 
the  businesses  that  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  program.  There  were  several  remarks— 
that  was  a  typical  one— indicating  that  the 
businessmen  themselves  did  gain  long-term 
benefits  as  young  businesses.  We  all  know 
what  a  big  factor  small  business  is  to  our 
economy  and,  as  we  expect  to  see  the  full 
vitality  of  our  economy  come  back,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  young  businesses  and 
small  businesses  are  a  very  critical  and  im- 
portant part  of  that  strategy. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Terry,  we  hope  you  will  sup- 
port our  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  Jones:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  here 
last  night  listening  to  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley)  as  he  referred  to 
the  Small  Business  Act  after  he  had  talked 
about  some  municipal  things  and  credited  the 


government  and  the  Treasurer  for  some  things 
that  have  happened  in  this  budget  for  senior 
citizens,  and.  he  referred  to  his  seven  or  eight 
years  as  a  municipal  politician.  He  then 
moved  into  the  Small  Business  Act,  but  I  don't 
know  that  he  ever  mentioned  some  of  the 
added  bureaucracy  that  might  come  from 
that. 

As  a  small  businessman,  I  can  share  with 
him,  and:  with  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington,  a  concern  about  and  interest  in 
any  proposal  in  that  direction,  but  I  am  mind- 
ful also  that  bureaucracy  can  be  a  plague  and 
that  any  proposal  that  comes  forward  has  to 
be  carefully  weighed.  In  OYEP,  for  example, 
which  affects  small  business  because  they 
tend  to  utilize  it  more  than  large  ones,  we 
have  purposely  improved  yet  again  this  year 
the  streamlining  of  the  program  so  that 
it  doesn't  have  red  tape  and  bureaucracy. 

One  of  the  hon.  member's  colleagues  called 
me  this  morning  before  coming  to  the  House 
and  asked  the  procedure  this  year.  I  was  able 
to  explain  to  him  that  a  telephone  call  from 
anywhere  across  the  province  directly  to  one 
number  in  the  subsidies  branch  of  TEIGA 
would  see  a  personalized,  numbered  applica- 
tion go  out  to  that  person.  Then,  when  it 
came  back,  there  was  less  chance  of  it  going 
astray;  it's  also  married  up  and  approved  more 
quickly,  and  the  process  takes  effect  in  a 
quick  way,  which  had  to  happen. 

[12:451 

Since  I  noticed  the  member  for  St.  Cathar- 
ines last  night  actually  saying  some  words 
in  mild  applause  of  the  government  on  OYEP, 
I  thought  I  would  share  it  with  the  House, 
as  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  brought 
it  up.  Yes,  we  are  streamlining  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  very  much  in  mind  the  needs  of 
small  business  in  this  program.  We  are  also 
approaching  with  an  open  mind  any  other 
assistance  that  will  bring  them  the  full  benefit 
that  they  need  to  have,  being  the  big  part  of 
our  economy  that  they  are. 

I  would  mention  one  thing  in  passing,  and 
I  promise  not  to  be  partisan,  because  I  think 
the  subject  is  too  big  and  it  transcends  parti- 
sanship. I  heard  a  lot  in  the  last  election 
about  what  I  understood  would  be  long-term 
proposals  for  subsidies  to  business.  I  remem- 
ber a  percentage,  20  per  cent  I  think  it  was. 
I  applied  that  against  some  of  the  minimum 
wages  that  young  people  these  days  increas- 
ingly have  to  be  prepared  to  consider.  Their 
expectations  have  to  be  somehow  brought 
into  line  so  that  they  will  have  a  short-term 
game  plan  and  a  long-term  game  plan.  We 
all  know  this.  I  heard  the  Treasurer  last  week 
talking  about  the  fact  that  no  less  than  5,000 
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offshore  workers  will  be  coming  to  our  prov- 
ince, and  yet  we  do  have  this  youth  unem- 
ployment problem. 

I  just  would  caution  that  when  you  apply 
some  of  those  20  per  cent  grants  against  the 
minimum  wage,  for  example,  you  can  be  very 
considerably  less  than  a  dollar.  We  have 
made  no  small  amount  of  study  into  why  a 
dollar  was  chosen  last  year  and  why  $1.25 
this  year  in  order  to  make  the  program  work. 

Also,  I  think  any  long-term  programs  of 
two  or  three  years,  as  a  subsidy,  has  some 
very  real  pitfalls.  The  closer  you  come— and 
I  share  this  with  you  from  our  constant  ex- 
posure to  young  people— to  propping  up,  from 
a  government  point  of  view,  any  kind  of  a 
subsidy  program— worthy  as  it  may  be— if  you 
reach  a  situation  where  young  people  have 
a  perception  that  it  is  a  propped-up  job— and 
we  can  think  of  other  programs  that  have 
been  sadly  hurt  by  that— you  run  the  risk 
of  it  being  perceived  closer  to  a  make-work 
project.  Then  it  doesn't  have  the  very  real 
experience  factor  and  you  will  find  that  it 
will  not  serve  the  younger  people  as  some- 
thing of  this  design  here,  which  was  care- 
fully designed  after  communication  with  no 
less  than  10,000  employers  and  7,000  young 
people  going  into  the  work  force. 

I  think  it  was  said,  and  I  hope  it  was  said 
in  jest,  by  the  member  for  St.  Catharines  last 
night  when  he  referred  to  the  right  wing  of 
the  Conservative  government  as  being  the 
"chamber  of  commerce."  I  didn't  want  to  let 
that  stand  on  the  record  without  making  a 
comment  on  it,  because  I  think  it  is  of  critical 
importance. 

In  this  whole  issue  of  youth  unemployment, 
they  do  represent  some  large  employers— and 
not  all  big  employers  are  bad  employers,  I 
must  tell  you  that.  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  that  remark,  but  I  think  perhaps  he  was 
being  facetious.  As  it  happens,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  joined  the  government  in  a 
very  wholesome  way,  a  very  sincere  way, 
with  all  their  capacities— and  you  may  be 
familiar  with  some  of  them—the  Youth  Secre- 
tariat, representing  the  government  in  that 
process;  we're  joining  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, Manpower;  we're  joining  with  the 
career  guidance  people.  I  see  the  Minister 
of  Education  here— he  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  program. 

This  is  being  done  to  bring  together 
potential  employers  to  look  at  the  streams 
of  young  people  coming  out  of  the  school 
system,  and  as  they  approach  the  transition 
from  school  to  work— helping  identify  what 
the  employment  and  careers  are  going  to  be; 
helping  to  signal  the  young  people  as  early 


as  possible  so  that  they  can  make  their  career 
choices  in  a  more  informed  way. 

I  didn't  want  to  leave  on  the  record  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  wasn't  very  much 
an  important  part  of  this  process,  and  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  unions  are  going  to  have  to 
play  a  very  real  role.  They  have  participated 
in  some  of  these  across  the  province  from 
Kenora  to  Ottawa  to  Windsor.  The  member 
for  Windsor- Sandwich  shared  with  some  of 
the  ministers  of  this  government  an  all-day 
session  where  we  dealt  with  very  specific 
programs,  where  a  commitment  was  made  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  as  employers  on 
behalf  of  young  people  of  this  province,  in 
concert  with  the  government,  towards  bring- 
ing more  career  development  in  a  very  real 
way  into  play  for  the  benefit  of  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouldn't  like  not  to  men- 
tion that  there  are  other  forms  of  very  impor- 
tant experience  that  young  people  need  and 
these  programs— no  less  than  seven— you  see 
outlined  in  the  budget  have  been  carefully 
designed.  They  run,  as  you  know,  all  the  way 
from  summer  special  employment  programs, 
known  as  Experience  '78— increased  by  the 
government  this  year  to  no  less  than  some 
13,500  jobs— through  to  programs  in  OYEP, 
and  of  conrse  we  know  the  programs  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
(Mr.  Norton)  has  with  young  people  working 
with  the  senior  citizens  and  working  with 
Indian  groups  across  the  province.  It's  an 
all-year-round  program  and  part  of  this  pack- 
age in  the  budget. 

We  also  know,  for  example,  that  we  do 
have  OCAP,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave 
that  unmentioned.  That's  an  all-year-round 
program  through  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  which  administers  it.  It's 
been  a  tremendous  success.  We  had  a  73 
per  cent  success  factor  when  it  was  in  the 
public  area.  We  moved  it  to  the  private 
sector  and,  as  members  may  know,  this  is  a 
program  where  a  $100  stipend  is  paid  and  it 
helps  young  people  break  through  that  circle 
that  can  be  asked  so  often  when  they  apply 
for  a  job:  "Do  you  have  experience?"  They 
say,  "No."  "Well,  you  can't  get  the  job  with- 
out the  experience,"  and  vice  versa.  The 
circle  has  to  be  broken. 

I  merely  want  to  demonstrate  that  in  the 
design  of  these  programs  it  hasn't  been  by 
accident.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  in  the  Youth 
Secretariat  we  have  an  onward-going  role  of 
sponsoring  some  of  these  programs  and  help- 
ing in  their  design.  As  we  do  that,  we  reflect 
the  advice  of  young  people,  a  close  sensitivity 
to  the  issues  of  the  day  that  they  are  dealing 
with  in  this  tight  market.  We  see  such  pro- 
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grams  coming  out  of  this  as,  for  example,  the 
program  known  as  venture  capital. 

We  all  read  some  headlines  the  other  day 
where  the  suggestion  was  that  young  people 
were  abusing  a  program  by  another  level  of 
government— not  paying  back  their  loans.  It's 
not  for  me  to  comment  on  that.  In  this  pro- 
gram we  give  a  $1,000  loan  to  young  people 
so  that  they  can  gain  actual  experience  of 
entrepreneurial  adventure,  I  guess  one  might 
say.  They  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  busi- 
ness place  and  make  their  way,  rise  or  fall  as 
any  businessman  has  the  right,  and  learn  that 
critical  thing  called  experience  and  then  con- 
tinue their  education  or  be  better  equipped 
to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

It's  a  very  exciting  program.  Maybe  mem- 
bers heard  about  the  one  where  the  fellow 
took  the  rejects  of  the  waffles  from  one  of  the 
pancake  manufacturers  and  fed  them  to  some 
cattle  he  was  fattening  for  the  summer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  cattle 
became  hooked  on  these;  they  had  salt  and 
protein  content,  and  they  were  excellent  for 
finishing  these  cattle. 

The  inventiveness  of  young  people,  I 
wouldn't  want  us  to  forget,  is  given  a  hand. 
That's  what  the  intention  of  this  government 
is,  to  help  youngsters  in  turn  to  help  them- 
selves, whether  it  be  those  blind  people  I 
was  mentioning,  or  many  of  the  other  youth 
groups  we  work  with  across  the  province,  or 
the  entrepreneur  who  is  learning  with  the 
assistance  of  government  the  loan  and  pay- 
back system  that  he  is  going  to  live  in  in  a 
free  enterprise  province  that  it  is  always 
going  to  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  don't  have  the  divine 
conception  on  free  enterprise.  Just  remember 
that  over  there. 

Mr.  Jones:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
times the  member  bothers  me  a  little,  when 
I  hear  some  of  these  references,  as  I  did  in 
the  great  OHIP  battle,  that  somewhere  the 
tooth  fairy  is  going  to  bring  some  of  these 
funds  and  we  should  move  away  from  pre- 
miums- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  We  are  the  only  party  that 
presented  a  credible  alternative. 

Mr.  Jones:  Oh  yes,  I  acknowledge  that.  I 
was  there,  and  as  the  member  well  knows,  I 
made  the  proposal  that  his  leader  bring  for- 
ward his  proposals.  That  was  done  with 
sincerity. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Don't  be  provocative,  Terry. 
I  am  really  trying  to  support  you. 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  we  shall  not  do  that.  I 
would  like  to  continue  in  the  remaining  mo- 
ments, in  a  non-provocative  way,  because  I 


for  one  am  more  than  a  little  disappointed 
that  sometimes  when  we  do  go  into  those 
committees  things  become  pretty  partisan. 
Mindful  as  we  are  of  a  debate  that  took 
place  here  and  one  that  I  was  close  to, 
which  had  to  do  with  some  of  the  negative 
problems  affecting  young  people,  such  as 
youth  and  alcohol— and  we  see  that  coming 
back,  as  we  all  know  it  will— I  hope  that  the 
same  non-partisan  flavour,  differing  as  we 
may  in  our  approaches  to  such  a  sensitive, 
controversial  area  will  prevail  and  the  prob- 
lems will  be  looked  upon  in  that  same  vein 
and  in  concert,  incidentally,  with  some  of  the 
things  the  government  is  doing  in  a  very 
positive  way  with  this  package  of  employ- 
ment assistance  to  young  people— and,  yes, 
to  large  measure  the  summer  months,  because 
that  is  an  important  time. 

As  you  know,  we  have  these  percentages 
that  we  talk  about— as  high  as  15  per  cent 
of  their  numbers— unemployed  in  the  month 
of  March.  We  know  we  have  a  potential 
650,000  young  people  coming  out  of  our 
high-school  system— a  high  participation  rate 
in  the  employment  market  for  the  summer- 
as  well  as  our  colleges  and  universities.  So 
this  is  where  the  government  has  made  a 
very  major  focus,  as  you  can  see  represented 
by  those  dollars  we  were  talking  about  in 
the  budget. 

One  thing  I  would  share  with  you  is  that 
on  the  OCAP  program  where  the  govern- 
ment assists  with  a  $100  stipend,  we  are 
running  success  rates  that  are  up  in  the  high 
80  and  90  per  cent,  as  it's  administered  by 
Colleges  and  Universities.  It's  a  program  for 
young  people  who  are  early  school  leavers  or 
who  have  left  the  work  place  and  need1  that 
vital  component  called  experience.  As  they 
take  that  program  of  assistance  they  are  flush- 
ing through  the  system  much  quicker  than 
expected,  making  room  for  many  other  young 
people  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  as  a  step- 
ping stone  into  a  job  and  then  on  into  a 
meaningful  career. 

So  in  addition  to  the  added  dollars  that 
the  Treasurer  put  in  his  budget  this  year 
under  that  particular  program,  where  he 
went  from  $7  million  to  $9.3  million,  I  think 
he  was  addressing  himself  to  a  very  common- 
sense,  needed  area  that  has  proved  to  benefit 
young  people. 

Incidentally,  a  lot  of  small  businesses  in 
that  program  have  benefited  too.  And  I 
would  share  this  percentage— 86  per  cent  of 
people  who  took  part  in  that  OCAP  program 
in  industry  have  been  successful  in  carrying 
on  with  that  employer  or  taking  that  experi- 
ence along  with  another  employer. 
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There  are  a  few  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  speakers  ahead  of  me.  The  pre- 
vious speaker  mentioned  apprenticeship  and 
we  heard  it  in  question  period  today.  It's  a 
very  real  concern.  I  noticed  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  a  speech  the 
other  day,  touched  on  a  percentage  which 
shocked  me  and  causes  me  to  realize  that 
we  have  some  important  work  to  do  with 
a  section  of  our  society  these  days.  In  our 
skilled  trades,  for  example,  only  three  per 
cent  of  employees  are  under  30.  This  must 
be  telling  us  something— that  we're  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  co-operation  from  those  trades 
in  helping  to  change  that,  because  we  all 
know  that  it's  a  different  world  than  that, 
with  this  bulge  of  young  people  coming 
through  the  system  as  a  result  of  a  baby 
boom  that  was  worldwide  in  its  proportions. 

So  in  concluding,  I  would  merely  like  to 
remind  the  House  t3rat  there  is  a  section  of 
government  called  the  Youth  Secretariat  that 
is  working  diligently  in  many  different  ways, 
in  many  different  programs  in  concert  with 


the  ministries.  Of  course,  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  such  as  youth  employment,  we're 
delighted  to  see  the  Treasurer  reflect  that 
concern.  I  would  also  reflect  that  if  we  are 
to  help  young  people  to,  in  turn,  help  them- 
selves, it  takes  a  lot  of  careful  planning  and 
careful  design,  all  the  way  from  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  for  "the  job  of  looking 
for  a  job"  that  people  might  hear  advertised 
currently,  to  trying  to  give  young  people  the 
story  of  the  way  it  is,  and  reflecting  this  gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  close  the  debate  by  saying  that  this 
budget  reflects  what  young  people  have  been 
calling  for  in  a  very  real,  sincere  way— and 
this  government  is  responding. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Your  next  job  will  be  to 
streamline  the  cabinet. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  McGuigan,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  House 
adjourned  at  1  p.m. 


APRIL  28,  1978 
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(See  page  2046) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

TRIP  TO  PARIS 

6.  Mr.  V.  Kerrio  (Niagara  Falls):  What 
are  the  names  of  those  who  attended  the 
January  24  opening  of  "We  Among  Others" 
in  Paris,  France,  as  official  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government?  What  was  the 
cost  for  travel  and  accommodation  for  these 
people?  Were  any  other  people  sponsored  by 
the  provincial  government  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  name  of  those  sponsored  and  what  is 
the  total  of  costs  incurred  by  them?  [Tabled 
February  21,  1978.] 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation):  Those  who  represented  Ontario 
at  the  opening  of  "We  Among  Others"  at  the 
Canadian  Cultural  Centre  in  Paris,  France, 
on  January  24,  1978,  included: 

Hon.  Robert  Welch,  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation;  Hon.  Margaret  Birch,  Pro- 
vincial   Secretary    for    Social    Development; 

F.  McEachren,  chaiman  of  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council;  L.  Applebaum,  executive  director  of 
the  Ontario  Arts  Council;  R.  Evans,  director 
of  policy  and  planning,  Ontario  Arts  Council; 

G.  Blais,  Franco-Ontarian  officer,  Ontario 
Arts  Council;  R.  Sirman,  executive  assistant 
to  the  Hon.  Robert  Welch;  E.  Hampton, 
executive  assistant  to  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Birch. 

Each  of  these  representatives  took  part  in 
a  number  of  functions  and  meetings  which 


extended  beyond  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion itself,  and  incurred  expenses  for  a  period 
from  three  to  seven  days.  Total  of  all  costs 
for  travel,  accommodation  and  food  for  those 
who  attended  the  opening  was  $7,108.06. 

In  addition,  the  province  of  Ontario  spon- 
sored four  French-speaking  artists  who  were 
included  in  the  "We  Among  Others"  exhibi- 
tion, to  be  present  at  the  opening  and  take 
part  in  the  program:  Helene  Gravel,  Robert 
Paquette,  Mavor  Moore,  Paul  Thompson. 
Total  cost  to  the  government  for  their  trans- 
portation, accommodation  and  food,  was 
$4,154.05. 

MINISTRY  WRITE-OFFS 

31.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Would 
the  ministry  provide  a  list  of  the  moneys  that 
have  been  written  off  by  the  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernement  Services  of  all  loans  or  moneys  ac- 
cruing to  the  government  from  its  various 
programs?  Would  the  ministry  provide  the 
total  amount  for  each  program,  under  each 
ministry  for  each  of  the  last  five  years? 
[Tabled  April  18,  1978.] 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs):  The  required  details  are  provided  on 
the  attached  schedule.  Totals  written  off  for 
the  years  1973-74  through  1976-77  are  as  per 
the  public  accounts  for  these  years;  the 
amounts  for  1977-78  are  those  passed  by 
order  in  council  for  this  fiscal  year. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

CALEB  HOPKINS  CAIRN 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  On  a  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege, Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  a  point  of  priv- 
ilege that  I  feel  is  necessary  to  raise  in  this 
House  this  afternoon  which  should  affect 
every  Liberal  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
I'm  sure  anyone  else  who  is  concerned— 
An  hon.  member:  Almost  everyone. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  —almost  everyone  else  who 
might  be  a  little  bit  concerned  with  the 
history  of  our  province  and  those  things  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  past. 

At  this  very  moment,  at  the  corner  of  High- 
way 5  and  the  Guelph  Line  in  my  riding,  a 
cairn  which  was  erected  on  the  Caleb  Hopkins 
farm  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  first 
Liberals  in  the  province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  founder  of  Liberalism,  as 
you  all  know. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —is  being  covered  over  by 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions machinery- 
Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  —and  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  this  point  in  time,  as  I  understand  it,  either 
to  leave  that  cairn  exposed  for  everyone  to 
see  or  to  move  it  to  another  more  suitable 
location. 

The  cairn  is  actually  on  the  old  Hopkins 
farm,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  investi- 
gate what  I  think  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  An  explanation  is  in  order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  I've  heard  of  the  matter.  If  the  hon. 
member  is  so  concerned  about  it,  one  would 
think  he  might  at  least  have  let  me  know 
about  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  what  he's  doing, 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  First  I  heard  of  it. 
Hon.  Mr.   Snow:   But  I'll  be  glad  to  look 
into  it. 

PREMIER'S  FLAG 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
rising  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Oh  no,  not  you,  too.  Are  they 
moving  a  cairn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  often  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  on  the  weekend  that  great  Cana- 
dian publication  called  The  Canadian  maga- 
zine reported  that  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince has  outside  his  home  an  Ontario  flag 
which,  in  the  magazine's  description,  "looks 
like  a  tattered,  faded  pair  of  red  long  Johns." 

An  hon.  member:  You  can't  confuse  the 
word  "red."  You've  got  blue  long  Johns. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Bob  Stanfield's  gift. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  want  to  be  pro- 
vocative or  controversial,  but  I  do  want  to 
state  here  now  that  I  have  never  owned  a 
tattered,  faded  pair  of  red  long  Johns— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yours  were  blue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —let  alone  should  I  fly 
such  an  article  from  my  flagpole. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  you  borrow 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  take  great  umbrage  with 
the  magazine  article.  It  is  not  only  exagger- 
ated, but  it  is  inaccurate.  I  will  acknowledge 
that,  like  some  of  the  rest  of  us  here  in  this 
chamber  who  have  flagpoles,  the  Ontario  flag 
on  my  front  lawn  did  emerge  from  the  winter 
somewhat  worse  from  wear.  I  won't  debate 
that.  But  I  want  it  noted  that  the  flag  in 
question  was  replaced  roughly  six  weeks  ago. 
My  note  said  three,  but  I  checked  with  my 
son  and  it  was  about  six  weeks  ago.  My  con- 
stituents from  the  great  riding  of  Brampton 
will  attest  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  allegedly  spring, 
although  yesterday  and  today  would  prompt 
me  to  question  that,  and  that  the  silly  season 
might  well  be  finally  upon  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  certainly  sounds  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  believe  it  is  all  well 
and  good  for  the  media  to  poke  fun  at  pot- 
holes and  to  assign  teams  of  investigative  re- 
porters to  a  relendess  search  for  these  irrita- 
tions to  motorists.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
terribly  unfair  and  unpatriotic  for  a  publica- 
tion to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  proud  flag  of 
this  great  jurisdiction  by  comparing  it  to 
underwear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  you  cleared  this 
with  Bob  Stanfield? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  the  restraint  pro- 
gram is  definitely  upon  us,  both  in  terms  of 
government  and  personally,  I  want  to  advise 
the  House  that  I  am  quite  capable  of  re- 
placing the  flag  and  I  will  have  no  cause  to 
call  upon  the  fine  offer  of  the  firm  named  in 
the  article  as  being  willing  to  provide  me 
with  a  new  flag  at  a  discount. 
.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  consulting  with 
another  great  Conservative,  Robert  Stan- 
field,  to  ascertain  whether  he  may  be  able  to 
provide  a  set  of  tattered  long  Johns  which 
I  will  present  to  the  editor  of  The  Canadian 
magazine  at  a  reasonable  discount.  Mind 
you,  they  will  have  historical  value  so  they 
should  be  worth  quite  a  bit.  I  think  he 
might  want  to  wear  them  if  he  ventures  out 
into  the  chilly  spring  to  join  the  current 
media  crusade  searching  for  potholes  across 
this  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  you  wrote  that  your- 
self. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  shows  your  fine  hand- 
finally,  your  own  statement,  after  all  these 
years. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

HYDRO  CORRIDORS 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  a  response  I  made  to  a  ques- 
tion in  the  Legislature  on  March  16.  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Interested  Citizens 
Group  was  satisfied  with  the  reality  that  the 
Bradley-Milton  transmission  line  was  the 
best  of  all  alternative  routes.  I  reached  that 
opinion  after  two  meetings  with  them,  dur- 
ing which  we  considered  alternatives  and 
the  status  of  the  present  route. 

My  opinion  has  been  further  strengthened 
during  the  interim  period  of  almost  six 
weeks  since  we  officially  informed  them  of 
our  decision.  During  this  time,  the  only  re- 
sponse was  a  very  brief  press  report  that 
indicated  the  Interested  Citizens  Group's 
recognition  of  the  need  to  be  realistic. 

I  have  now  received  a  Telex  from  their 
spokesman  in  which  he  indicates  that  they 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  Bradley-Milton 
route.  I  am,  of  course,  disappointed  to  hear 
this.  While  this  latest  communication  will 
not  change  our  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
present  route,  I  am  pleased  to  accede  to  the 
spokesman's  request  that  their  views  be 
made  known  in  this  House  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  in  order  to  correct  any  con- 
trary impression  my  response  may  have  cre- 
ated on  March  16. 


FAMILY  UNITY  MONTH 

Hon,  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  month  of  May  has 
been  proclaimed  as  Family  Unity  Month 
here  in  Ontario.  While  it  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  family  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  society  rests  and  that  the  quality 
of  community  life  begins  with  the  family,  it 
is  not  often  that  we  take  the  time  to  reflect 
and  to  realize  just  how  important  our  fami- 
lies are  to  all  of  us.  It  is  our  hope  that  with 
the  official  declaration  of  Family  Unity 
Month,  we  can  promote  an  awareness  of  the 
worth  of  the  family  and  encourage  all  fami- 
lies to  set  aside  special  times  to  do  meaning- 
ful things  together. 

The  recent  Speech  from  the  Throne  indi- 
cated this  government's  concern  and  interest 
in  supporting  and  strengthening  family  life 
here  in  Ontario.  It  was  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  its  policies  and  programs  as  they 
affect  the  family,  with  the  aim  of  making 
appropriate  changes  to  enhance  the  role  and 
the  authority  of  the  family  unit. 

We  will  initiate  this  work  with  a  review 
of  existing  provincial  legislation  and  policies 
in  order  to  determine  which  legislation  and 
what  policies  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
family's  ability  to  cope  with  its  own  respon- 
sibilities. 

Further,  a  committee  on  families  will  be 
appointed  within  government  to  examine  the 
pertinent  legislation.  As  well,  the  committee 
will  compile  and  monitor  current  data  and 
information  in  order  to  identify  changing 
family  patterns  and  population  trends  and 
it  will  assist  in  the  development  of  govern- 
ment policies  with  a  view  to  promoting  pro- 
grams which  foster  the  independence  of  the 
family. 

As  might  be  expected,  our  internal  review 
will  be  paralleled  by  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions with  various  interested  groups.  As  you 
may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  I  con- 
vened a  very  successful  one-day  consultation, 
"Think  About  the  Family,"  with  participa- 
tion by  church  and  social  agency  representa- 
tives. 

I  trust  the  members  will  support  these 
initiatives.  Every  day,  government  affects 
the  lives  of  individual  families  through  its 
action  or  inaction.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
by  undertaking  this  review  we  will  be  able 
to  improve  and  enhance  our  policies  and  our 
programs  to  foster  and  strengthen  family 
life  in  Ontario. 

RENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Apparently  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
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made  a  statement  of  government  policy  on 
the  weekend  regarding  rent  control,  but  that 
statement  was  not  made  available  to  the  rent 
review  committee.  It  would  seem  that  unless 
we  have  statements  made  here  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, remarks  made  outside  by  the  Premier 
may  very  well  undermine  the  work  of  the 
rent  review  committee.  I  would  appreciate 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  could  inquire  of  the 
Premier  if  he  would  'be  prepared  to  make 
statements  here  in  the  House  before  making 
them  public. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  just  riding  trains  this 
weekend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  recall 
making  a  statement  in  that  sense  of  the  word 
on    the   weekend    about   rent   controls.    I    do 
recall  being  in  our  nation's  capital- 
Mrs.   Campbell:    Renting  a  GO-GO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  spent  most  of  it  on  the 
GO  Train,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Actually  you  were  talking  with 
Joe  Clark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  a  great  trip.  The 
member  opposite  went  the  whole  route  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  it  about  hamburgers 
being  more  popular? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  helped  write  the 
story  for  the  Star  reporter.  I  observed  as  we 
were  going  through  a  very  important  official 
opening  ceremony  that  it  was  intriguing  how 
not  only  hamburgers  but  the  steam  locomotive 
certainly  attracted  far  more  attention  than 
anything  the  Premier  or  anyone  else  was 
saying.  If  I  had  been  free  to  make  my  own 
choice  I  probably  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  because  I  was  hungry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  thought  this  was  Monday 
afternoon— not  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  had  that  problem  too,  just 
before  we  lost  a  lot  of  seats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  had  that  problem 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  clear  I  made  no  statement.  I  did 
have  a  press  conference,  and  somebody  asked 
about  rent  controls  I  think. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  made  a  casual 
observation  that  I  think  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. I  said  one  of  the  problems  we  faced 
in  terms  of  rent  controls  was  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  control  program— and  you  may 
disagree  with  me— there  has  been  less  invest- 
ment in  new  rental  accommodation,  and  that 
this  was  one  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the 


control  program;  I  felt  that  the  way  to  ulti- 
mately resolve  the  problem  is  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient supply  so  that  the  marketplace— and  I 
am  not  saying  what  period  of  time— would 
once  again,  as  it  did  three  years  ago,  dictate 
a  reasonable  rent. 

So  I  really  wasn't  interfering.  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  would  never  interfere— with  the  activities  of 
the  committee.  I  did  however  make  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  known  that  I  think  can  be 
borne  out  in  fact.  If  it  can't,  I  still  have  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  facts  be  damned;  I  have 
my  point  of  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  all  have  a  point  of 
view. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

VENTURE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the 
Venture  Investment  Corporation  concept 
which  I  think  he  knows  I  favour  as  much  as 
he  does.  Can  the  Treasurer  explain,  however, 
why  there  has  not  been  a  single  application 
by  a  corporation  to  form  a  Venture  Investment 
Corporation  since  this  much-touted  and  long- 
promised— I  think  it  went  back  four  budgets 
or  so— legislation  finally  was  passed?  Has  his 
ministry  investigated  the  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  interest?  Does  he  have  any  remedies  to 
suggest?  What  is  he  planning  to  do  about 
that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  cost  cutting.  Saving  money. 

(Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  looking  at  that  matter  now. 
It  was  drawn  to  my  attention  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  discussions  are  going  on.  But 
I  have  nothing  to  report  to  the  House  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  Treasurer  suggest  whether  one  of  the 
remedies  he  might  be  looking  at  is  to  make 
these  particular  funds  a  little  less  restrictive 
and  also  perhaps  to  require  less  in  the  way 
of  initial  capital  so  that  they  can  be  under- 
taken on  a  small  level,  a  more  flexibile  level? 
Does  he  have  any  particular  remedies  to  sug- 
gest? I  think  he  and  I  will  agree  that  we  must 
have  some  venture  and  risk  financing  for  the 
small-  and  medium-size  sectors  in  Ontario, 
and  we  have  to  have  it  soon. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  am  not  looking 
at  any  remedies  because  we  haven't  identified 
the  problem  as  yet.  When  we  do  that  we  will 
look  at  remedies. 
[2:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Final  supplementary:  Do  I 
take   it   then   that   the   Treasurer  will   share 
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with  this  House  what  he  diagnoses  to  be  the 
problem  and  present  some  remedies  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  get  the  entrepre- 
neurial sector  revived  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Are  there 
any  civil  servants  within  the  Treasurer's 
ministry  or  any  other  ministry  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  program  who  are  looking 
specifically  after  the  venture  capital  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  the  administration 
of  it  is  in  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Could  I  redirect  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  ask  that  minister 
if  there  are  people  on  the  civil  service  pay- 
roll who  in  fact  have  offices  and  everything 
that  goes  with  them,  people  who  are  running 
this  program  which  doesn't  seem  to  be 
running? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  there  is  no 
bureaucratic  structure  set  up  with  offices 
and  red-circled  public  servants  sitting  in  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  see,  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  himself  is  respon- 
sible for  that  failure. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  on  automatic  pilot. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  a  great  program  on 
paper,  you  know. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question/  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food:  What  inquiries  has 
the  minister  made  and  exactly  how  wide- 
spread is  the  practice  by  which  supermarket 
chains  demand  a  two  per  cent  discount  on 
produce  from  produce  growers  and  shippers, 
allegedly  in  order  to  promote  Ontario  prod- 
uce? What  has  the  minister  done  to  look 
into  this?  How  widespread  is  the  practice? 
And  what  can  he  tell  us  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  order  to  answer 
the  question,  I  have  talked  to  one  or  two  of 
the  chains  and,  by  and  large,  farmers  or 
groups  do  negotiate  with  the  chain  stores 
on  so  much  per  hundred  units  or  thousand 
units  or  whatever  it  is.  It  is  a  negotiated 
price  with  them.  It  was  drawn  to  my  atten- 
tion by  one  person  that  they  felt  they  were 
taking  this  off  for  promotion.  We've  talked 
to  the  chain  stores  about  it  and  they  tell  us 
they  do  negotiate  price  when  they  are 
buying  large  quantities  of  produce  and  I 
have  actually  asked  my  people  to  look 
specifically  into  this  single  complaint  that  we 
have  had  about  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  some  clarifica- 
tion, by  way  of  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Does  the  minister  agree  that  there  is  a  prac- 
tice by  which  certain  supermarket  chains 
demand  a  two  per  cent  discount  from  the 
grower  in  order,  allegedly,  to  be  able  to 
promote  the  grower's  product  or  Ontario 
produce  generally?  Does  that  practice  exist. 
If  so,  how  widespread  is  it?  Given  the  fact 
that  the  ministry  is  spending  money,  allegedly 
to  promote  Ontario  produce,  why  should  it 
be  necessary  for  the  grower  or  the  shipper 
to  have  to  suffer  this  discount  in  order  to 
have  its  produce  promoted? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  To  my  knowledge,  at 
no  time  are  the  chain  stores  charging  any 
producer,  on  any  products  they  are  buying 
from  him,  for  the  promotion  of  Ontario  prod- 
uce—not as  far  as  the  ministry  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  as  I  said,  there  are  negotiated 
prices  with  the  producers  and  the  chain 
stores  from  time  to  time.  I  can  give  you  an 
example  of  a  producer  who— it  may  come  up 
when  I  am  discussing  the  bill— lowered  his 
price  for  a  certain  commodity  in  order  to 
move  his  product  out.  He  had  a  large 
quantity  of  a  certain  product  and  he  re- 
duced his  price  to  the  chain  stores  in  order 
to  move  that  particular  commodity.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it's  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  if  he  wants  to  negotiate,  that's 
fair  enough.  But  as  far  as  a  cutoff  is  con- 
cerned, or  whatever  word  the  member  wants 
to  call  it- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Discount. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —we  are  looking  into 
that  whole  matter.  But,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  they  want  to  negotiate  price, 
they  do.  If  you  go  out  to  the  Ontario  Food 
Terminal  you'll  find  that  many  of  the  large 
chains  go  out  to  buy  directly  from  the 
farmers  who  bring  their  produce  in  there 
and  it's  a  straight  matter  of  dickering  back 
and  forth  on  the  price  they  are  paying  for 
their  commodities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  refer  that  matter  to  the  Ontario  Food 
Council  or  would  there  be  another  branch 
of  his  ministry  looking  into  it?  The  reason 
I  ask  is  that  on  the  matter  of  food  pricing 
there  was  recently  an  indication  that  the 
price  of  beef  was  going  up  because  of  the 
change  in  the  Canadian  dollar  vis-a-vis  the 
American  dollar.  When  we  want  more  money 
for  the  beef  farmer,  as  the  minister  used  to 
be,  surely  that  is  an  irresponsible  suggestion 
and  the  Food  Council  ought  to  be  asked 
to  inquire  into  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  being  a  beef 
farmer,  would  fully  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened  to   the   beef   market   in   the  last   few 
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months.  We  were  getting  about  43  cents  a 
pound  for  number  one,  top-choice  steers, 
which  every  farmer  was  losing  money  on. 
Those  were  top  prices;  the  average  was  closer 
to  40  cents.  In  the  last  few  months,  the  price 
has  gone  up  around  58  cents  a  pound.  On 
the  hoof,  that's  28  cents  a  pound;  if  you  take 
that  price  and  double  it,  you  have  what  it 
will  actually  cost  consumers  in  the  long  run 
in  increased  costs  for  beef.  Keep  in  mind 
that  with  the  prices  they're  getting  now  for 
their  beef,  they're  just  beginning  to  break 
even. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
clarify  this  matter  a  little  further  for  us,  and 
I'd  like  to  put  a  supplementary  question  to 
him  to  do  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  least 
two  of  the  main  chain  stores  have  been  charg- 
ing a  two  per  cent  discount  or  kickback, 
whatever  word  you  may  want  to  use,  which 
has  now  been  raised  by  one  store  to  three  per 
cent,  for  handling  produce  from  local  farmers, 
while  this  same  charge  is  not  made  for  foreign 
farm  produce  that  is  brought  in  here?  Will 
the  minister  tell  us  if  that  is  the  case  and 
will  he  give  a  full  report  to  this  House  on  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  thought  I'd  already 
answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Swart:  No,  you  hadn't. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'll  answer  it  again,  if 
the  hon.  member  likes.  When  chain  stores 
are  buying  from  certain  producers  or  pro- 
cessors, they  do  negotiate  price,  which  is  the 
normal  reaction.  What  the  member  is  imply- 
ing is  that  there  is  a  two  per  cent  kickback— 
that's  the  word  he  is  using. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Payola,  we  used  to  call  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  told  these  are 
negotiated  prices. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  told  they're  not. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
such  an  expert,  let  him  give  me  an  example. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  him  that  I  have 
asked  our  people  to  look  at  the  situation,  be^- 
cause  I  would  deplore  any  sort  of  indication 
of  a  kickback  and  I  would  certainly  get  right 
on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Don't  be  too  sure  that 
you've  got  the  thing  assessed  correctly. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  didn't  say  I  did.  I 
said  I'm  looking  into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
minister  has  said  it's  a  normal  practice,  and 
it  may  well  be;  but  if  he  finds  this  to  be 
true,  would  he  consider  legislation  making  it 
mandatory    that   all   buyers— I'm   thinking   of 


smaller  stores  and  independent  stores— be 
granted  the  same  concessions  that  have  been 
negotiated  by  the  chain  stores?  As  a  farmer, 
I  find  this  an  absolutely  deplorable  situation. 
If  it  is  a  commercial  practice,  then  it  should 
be  made  available  to  all  buyers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  not  exactly  sure  I 
fully  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nor  do  I. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  take  it  to  mean: 
Should  this  apply  to  all  buyers  across  the 
province,  smaller  stores  and  others?  At  the 
Ontario  Food  Terminal,  which  handles  a  lot 
of  produce— and  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member 
has  been  out  there— a  lot  of  the  smaller  stores 
go  there  and  buy  their  needs  for  the  week, 
or  sometimes  they  go  twice  a  week.  It's  open 
every  morning  at  5  o'clock,  if  anyone  would 
like  to  go  out.  I've  been  there  on  many 
occasions  and  I  think  there  is  a  possibility 
or  a  chance  there  for  the  smaller  stores  to 
buy  in  quantity,  as  well  as  the  larger  stores. 

MINES  ANNEXATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  application  by  the 
township  of  Ignace,  currently  before  his 
ministry,  to  annex  Mattabi  and  Falconbridge 
mines  as  part  of  the  municipality  for  taxation 
purposes  to  offset  the  financial  difficulties 
brought  on  by  its  boom-town  status,  and  in 
view  of  the  rejection  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  a  similar  application  in  1972,  can 
the  minister  tell  us  whether  he  will  approve 
this  new  application  at  this  time  in  order  to 
set  a  pattern  to  help  solve  the  continual  taxa- 
tion problems  of  one-industry  resource  towns 
in  the  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter,  I  would  think,  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  they  have  referred  it  to  me; 
in  any  case,  it  hasn't  come  to  my  attention. 
No  doubt  it  will.  I  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  respond  to  the  member,  but  I  can't  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary  question,  if  I 
might:  Does  the  minister  not  think  that,  as 
a  general  matter  of  policy,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  include  mines  such  as  these  as  part  of 
a  municipality  for  taxation  purposes  because, 
as  in  the  example  of  Ignace,  about  $1  million 
in  commercial  assessment  would  accrue  and 
the  expansion  in  the  town  has  been  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  services  it  has  had  to 
provide  because  of  the  development  of  the 
mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  To  say  yes  to  that 
question    would    be    very    sweeping    indeed. 
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One  would  want  to  look  at  the  individual 
circumstances  before  saying  yes  or  no  to 
them.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  Timmins, 
which  the  government  proposed  and  which 
this  Legislature  implemented,  I  think  that 
has  been  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  and, 
despite  some  of  the  doomsaying  from  some 
people,  it  has  worked  out  very  well  in- 
deed. Whether  it  would  work  out  well  in  all 
circumstances  is  something  I  would  like  to 
reserve  judgement  on. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  I  pre- 
sume from  the  Treasurer's  remarks  the  policy 
of  looking  at  each  situation  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  having  a  policy  to  cover 
all  of  northern  Ontario  stands. 

Hon.   Mr.   McKeough:    Indubitably. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  minister  not  think  that 
this  problem  has  been  before  his  government 
long  enough  and  is  it  not  time  that  his  min- 
istry came  up  with  a  general  policy  to  solve 
the  taxation  problems  of  mining  towns  in 
northern  Ontario?  Doesn't  he  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  the  municipalities  could 
assess  the  true  commercial  value  of  those 
few  mines  that  are  incorporated  in  munici- 
palities so  they  could  tax  the  workings  and 
facilities  underground  as  well  as  the  mere 
structures  on  top? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Inasmuch  as  it's  not 
in  front  of  me  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  might  just  point  out  it's 
been  in  front  of  this  minister  for  many  years 
and  has  just  been  put  in  front  of  him  again 
and  he  ignores  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  so. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism.  In  view  of 
the  upturn,  after  a  recent  downturn,  in  net 
incomes  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
1977  that  showed  increases  in  Abitibi's  net 
income  of  191  per  cent;  Domtar,  153  per 
cent;  and  Great  Lakes  Paper,  194  per  cent; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
pulp  facility  in  Ontario  is  38  years  old  and 
the  average  paper  mill  is  44  years  old,  what 
steps  is  the  government  taking  to  ensure 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  On- 
tario are  reinvesting  in  modernization  of 
their  plants,  particularly  in  those  years  when 
they  do  receive  good  net  incomes? 

Mr.  Pope:  Totalitarianism. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rhodes:    First    of    all    I'm    not 

totally  aware  of  those  massive  increases.  I 
don't  know  what  a  194  per  cent  increase  is. 
It  is  a  percentage  increase  of  what?  If  one 


had  one  per  cent  last  year,  194  per  cent 
doesn't  mean  an  awful  lot  of  an  increase. 

Secondly,  I  don't  know  of  any  particular 
effort  that  is  being  made  as  far  as  this  gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  or  my  ministry,  in 
any  way  to  force  companies  into  capital  ex- 
penditures, into  modernization  of  their  mills. 
That's  still,  I  think,  a  corporate  decision  that 
they  make. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  not  realize  that  unless  the  companies 
are  somehow  persuaded,  or  encouraged,  or 
pressured  into  modernizing  their  facilities, 
all  the  efforts  that  are  being  taken  by  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  to  increase  forest  regeneration  will 
be  of  no  avail  as  the  companies  will  not  be 
competitive  on  the  world  market  because 
the  plants  will  be  outmoded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
encourage  and  perhaps  persuade,  but  I'm  not 
about  to  pressure  anyone.  It  seems  to  me  the 
companies  are  as  interested  in  being  com- 
petitive in  the  markets  as  anyone  else  is. 
For  me  to  presume  that  the  only  people 
concerned  with  seeing  that  those  mills  are 
modern  and  producing  a  satisfactory  income 
for  the  companies  are  here  in  this  Legisla- 
ture is,  I  think,  a  great  presumption. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary  question: 
Does  the  minister  not  realize  that  Abitibi, 
for  example,  has  invested  in  two  mills  in  the 
southern  United  States  in  recent  years  and 
none  in  Ontario?  Doesn't  he  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  life  blood  of  Ontario 
that  that  industry  be  maintained,  because  it 
provides  67  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
jobs  in  northwestern  Ontario  and  six  out  of 
10  jobs  related  to  that  industry  are  here  in 
southern  Ontario? 

[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  we  would  like  to  see  that  invest- 
ment taking  place  in  Ontario  or  somewhere 
in  Canada.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  number 
of  jobs  in  northwestern  Ontario  and  in  On- 
tario as  a  whole  that  relate  to  the  forest 
products  industry.  However,  as  to  the  invest- 
ment these  companies  are  making  in  the 
southern  United  States,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  that  the  paper  industry  as 
well  as  other  industries  are  being  wooed  into 
those  areas  by  some  rather  interesting  incen- 
tive programs  that  are  being  offered  to  them 
by  those  jurisdictions. 

An  hon.  member:  Low  energy  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Also,  they  have  made  an 
assessment  of  how  their  operations  can  work 
in   those   areas,   not  the   least   of  which  are 
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the  climatic  conditions  which  permit  them 
to  have  a  greater  yield  on  their  forest  prod- 
ucts. When  one  can  grow  a  tree— and  I 
certainly  don't  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker 
—in  25  years  in  the  southern  United  States 
as  opposed  to  50  years  in  northern  Ontario, 
they  are  looking  at  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  telling  us 
that  he  and  his  government  are  powerless  to 
help  reverse  that  trend  and  to  maintain  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Grande:   Oh,  they  have  always  been. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  on.  They  will  do 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
totally  powerless.  We  can  use  persuasion, 
but  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  without  any 
hesitation,  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  atti- 
tude that  this  government  should  force  any 
company  into  doing  what  it  will  make  a 
corporate  decision  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  not  going  to  assist 
either. 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  want  to  do 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That  may  be  the  ap- 
proach the  NDP  would  take,  and  the  only 
way  we  will  ever  know  for  sure  is  if  the 
people  of  this  province  decide  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  will. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
re  the  physically  handicapped  in  community 
living.  Has  the  minister  received  from  his 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Tim- 
brell)  a  study  promised  one  year  ago  review- 
ing delays  and  gaps  in  service  between  the 
two  ministries  concerning  the  re-entry  into 
the  community  of  physically  handicapped 
people,  and  is  this  the  same  study  that  Mr. 
Crichton  and  Mr.  Pitt  of  his  ministry  have 
been  working  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
specific  study  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Minister  of  Health.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  an  interministerial  group  work- 
ing for  some  time  now  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  reporting  in  the  very  near  future  to  the 
Social  Development  policy  secretariat  on  that 
subject.  I  am  aware  of  the  work  they  have 
been  doing  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
that  might  have  been  referred  specifically  by 
the  Minister  of  Health,  although  I  will  in- 
quire to  see  if  there  is  a  report  that  I  may 


have  identified  as  something  else  other  than 
originating  from   the  ministry. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
advisory  council  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, subsequent  to  March  1977,  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  would  be  doing  "a  com- 
plete review  of  the  present  situation,  taking 
into  account  your  council's  comments  about 
unnecessary  delays  in  being  released  from 
hospital  and  other  programs  of  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  which  pro- 
vide assistive  devices.  Hopefully  we  can 
come  to  some  satisfactory  solution  in  the 
near  future."  That  was  subsequent  to  March 
1977.  Does  the  minister  have  any  further 
comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
still  not  aware  of  any  specific  report  but  we 
have,  in  fact,  addressed  that  problem  and 
have  taken  steps  to  attempt  to  move  up  the 
assessment  process,  for  example,  in  cases 
where  people  will  be  moving  from  perhaps  a 
chronic  care  facility  into  a  community 
setting,  with  a  view  to  having  their  benefits 
approved  prior  to  their  moving  into  the 
community  to  avoid  the  kinds  of  delays  that 
I  think  were  being  addressed  in  the  minutes 
the  member  refers  to.  I  might  also  add  thai 
my  ministry  and  I  have  been  working  now 
for  some  time  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  whole  question  of  co- 
ordination of  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  although  I  am  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  make  any  formal  statement  on 
what  those  plans  are. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary:  Pursuant 
to  the  minister's  last  remark,  what's  the 
status  of  the  care  package  proposals  that 
were  killed  during  the  regime  of  the 
benevolent  James  Taylor?  Is  that  what  the 
minister  is  talking  about  reviewing  and  hope- 
fully reviving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  wasn't  specifically 
what  I  was  referring  to.  I  was  referring  to  a 
broader  picture  than  just  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  had  it  in  the  back  of 
your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  might  also  add  that  I 
was  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  kill  the  care 
package,  if  the  hon.  member  means  the  same 
thing  by  "care  package"  as  I  do. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It's  your  proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  There  are  four  pilot 
projects  in  the  province,  two  of  which  are 
operational,  one  of  which  is  still  under  con- 
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struction;  the  fourth  is  yet  to  begin— the  one 
in  Thunder  Bay— although  I  understand  they 
are  about  to  make  more  substantial  progress. 
I  have  been  reviewing  the  results  to  date  on 
the  two  projects  that  are  operational.  I  am 
very  favourably  impressed  with  them  and  will 
be  making  recommendations  almost  immedi-4 
ately  with  respect  to  some  expansion  of  that 
program  within  the  next  fiscal   year. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  the  minister  advise 
to  what  extent  the  Ministry  of  Housing  is  in- 
volved in   this   interministerial   study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  be  cer- 
tain of  all  of  the  ministries  involved.  I  believe 
the  Ministry  of  Housing,  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  a 
number  of  ministries  from  policy  fields  other 
than  the  Social  Development  policy  secretariat 
have  been  involved.  It  has  involved,  really,  all 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  some  way  in 
rehabilitation  programs.  In  fact,  it  goes  beyond 
specific  ministries;  for  example,  as  I  recall, 
there  has  been  involvement  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  as  well,  to  try  to 
develop  a  broad  approach  that  would  co- 
ordinate those  services.  I  know  the  committee 
will  be  making  recommendations  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

FOODLAND  ONTARIO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food:  In  view  of  the 
editorial  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Grower 
which  stated,  first,  that  the  big-dollar  com- 
modities, namely,  beef,  poultry  and  milk,  have 
not  joined  in  the  government's  Foodland  pro- 
gram; second,  that  the  first  approach  to  the 
fruit  boards  was— and  this  is  their  words— "a 
bald  bribe"  of  the  government  offering  to 
finance  promotion  programs  only  if  high- 
profile  media  work  was  done  by  civil  servants 
and  mailed  from  Queen's  Park;  and  third,  that 
Foodland  Ontario  poured  $100,000  into  the 
spring  storage  vegetable  promotion  when  it 
wasn't  needed  and  wasn't  solicited,  and  did 
so  so  that  it  could  exhaust  its  appropriation 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  be  able 
to  claim  the  same  amount  the  next  year— in 
view  of  these  rather  serious  charges,  what  is 
the  minister's  reply?  They  suggest  that  the 
program  isn't  as  unqualified  a  success  as  the 
minister  has  been  hinting. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  With  respect  to  the 
editorial  that  appeared  in  The  Grower,  I  have 
asked  our  legal  department  to  look  into  it 
and  to  report  back  to  me.  There  are  certain 
things  in  it  that  are  not  factual,  and  which 
are  very  misleading.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  deal  with.  I  don't  want  to  cause 
any  problems  but  the  person  who  wrote  that 


article— I  won't  say  what's  going  to  happen, 
but  I  know  what's  happening  down  the  road. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  that  was  the 
last  shot.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
don't  work  for  me.  I've  asked  our  legal 
branch  to  look  into  it  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  me  as  to  the  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken. 

An  hon.  member:   Intimidation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  clarify  his  reply?  Is  the  govern- 
ment contemplating  suing  the  official  organ  of 
the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Nice  try.  I  said  we  were 
looking  at  the  full  article  and  its  contents,  be- 
cause, in  fairness  to  those  involved,  I  don't 
think  the  editor  even  saw  it  before  it  went  in. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  are  you  going  to  do? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  somebody  going  to 
read  it  to  you,  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: The  member  for  York  South  mentioned 
that  the  money  wasn't  used  in  the  beef  pro- 
gram. Would  the  minister  consider  using  some 
of  this  $1  million  to  inform  the  consumers 
how  important  it  is  that  there  not  be  a  back- 
lash on  the  increased  price  of  beef,  in  order 
to  allow  the  beef  farmers  to  recoup  some 
of  the  losses  they  have  sustained  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  don't  think  that's 
supplementary,  but  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  right  so  far. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  the  beef  in- 
dustry is  concerned,  we  have  met  with  the 
Ontario  Cattlemen's  Association  regarding  a 
promotional  program.  We  have  also  met  with 
some  of  the  packing  plants.  I  think  you'll 
find  that  the  beef  people  will  be  getting  in- 
volved to  some  extent  in  the  promoting  of 
beef.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  dairy 
products  are  concerned,  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board  has  had  about  a  $2  million 
budget  every  year  to  promote  their  own 
products  and  they're  doing  a  good  job  on  it. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned— I've 
said  it  in  this  House  and  I've  said  it  in 
speeches— the  beef  farmers  in  this  province 
took  a  loss  for  three  years,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  say  that.  They're  just  now  beginning 
to  get  break-even  prices  back  again.  Beef 
is  still  a  bargain  for  the  consumer  today. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Treas- 
urer.  I'm  wondering  whether  the  Treasurer 
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is  serious  about  introducing  market  value 
assessment  and  property  tax  reform  this  year. 
If  so,  when  can  we  expect  legislation  to  this 
effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  the  fullness  of 
time. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  haven't  heard  that  one 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Epp:  A  supplementary  for  the  Treas- 
urer. Since  he  flunked  on  answering  the  first 
one,  maybe  he  can  try  the  second  one. 

Is  it  true  that  if  market  value  assessment 
and  property  tax  reform  is  introduced  this 
year  it  will  only  be  introduced  in  three  areas 
of  the  province— in  the  regional  municipality 
of  Waterloo,  in  Windsor  and  in  Sarnia? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  not  true,  to 
my  knowledge.  Perhaps  I  can  say  just  a  little 
more  about  the  first  part  of  the  question.  I 
would  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
statement  in  the  House  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Swart:  If  there  is  some  doubt  that 
market  value  assessment  is  going  to  be  intro- 
duced this  year,  as  would  appear  from  the 
minister's  statement,  will  he  then  bring  in 
legislation  to  lift  a  freeze  on  the  equaliza- 
tion factor  so  that  municipalities  that  are 
losing  substantial  grants  now  because  of  out- 
dated equalization  factors,  at  least  next  year 
will  get  their  fair  share? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No  doubt  there  are 
municipalities  which  are  also  gaining  sub- 
stantial amounts.  The  member  might  want  to 
think  about  that  as  well. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  didn't  answer  the 
question. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  concerned  in  helping  not  only  to  support 
the  present  policy  of  CMHC  with  respect  to 
senior  citizens  housed  in  Metro  housing,  but 
also  to  protect  about  10,000  senior  citizens 
who  are  presently  not  being  treated  fairly 
by  Metro  Toronto  Housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Metro  Toronto  Housing  has  tried,  over 
the  last  number  of  years,  substantially  to  look 
after  those  people  who  have  made  applica- 
tions for  senior  citizens'  accommodation.  I 
compliment  the  Metro  housing  authority 
which  at  this  time  has  better  than  10,000 
units  in  use  in  this  community  and  over  the 
next  number  of  months  will  increase  that  bv 
better  than  1,000  units.  This  afternoon  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  opening  up  one  of 
their  new  senior  citizen  housing  projects  in 
Etobicoke. 


I  would  like  the  hon.  member  to  detail  for 
me  in  more  specific  terms  where  he  thinks 
there  is  a  neglect  by  the  housing  authority 
here  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  not  looking 
after  the  requirements  of  the  senior  citizens. 

If  the  hon.  member  means  that  he  thinks 
that  the  criteria  for  getting  into  a  senior  citi- 
zen's accommodation  should  be  altered  sub- 
stantially to  allow  for  a  greater  number  of 
people  to  participate,  that's  another  discussion 
that  we  can  have.  But  at  this  moment  my 
understanding  is  that  the  waiting  list  for 
senior  citizens  in  this  community  is  relatively 
small  and  could  very  well  be  accommodated 
in  the  turnover  factor  that  takes  place  within 
the  operation  of  the  senior  citizens'  units  in 
this  community  in  any  given  year. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  supplementary:  Since 
CMHC  has  specifically  directed  Metro  To- 
ronto Housing  not  to  change  their  fixed  rent 
scales  to  rent-geared-to-income,  and  since 
they  also  specifically  said,  "They  must  not 
demand  tax  returns  as  proof  of  income"  and 
Metro  Toronto  Housing  has  chosen  fla- 
grantly to  disregard  both  of  those  demands 
by  CMHC,  will  the  minister  assist  the  10,000 
seniors  who  dislike  being  treated  so  shab- 
bily by  Metro  Toronto  Housing  by  putting 
pressure  on  Metro  Toronto  Housing  to  con- 
form iso  that  the  seniors  don't  have  to  put  up 
with  this  frustration? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bennett:    Concerning    the    two 
remarks  made  by   the  member  the  require- 
ment about  the  tax  rebate  is  not  one  that  I 
know  is  being  exercised. 
[2:45] 

Secondly,  CMHC  has  very  clearly  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  are  seriously  looking 
at  moving  towards  the  25  per  cent  rent-to- 
income  factor  across  all  of  the  housing  sec- 
tors in  the  province  of  Ontario.  They  are  not 
looking  specifically  at  senior  citizens,  but  at 
all  of  those  who  are  in  public  tenements  at 
the  moment. 

I'd  be  delighted  to  receive  the  quotes  the 
member  has  made,  because  I  am  not  aware 
of  who  made  them,  or  at  what  time  or  in 
what   correspondence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Late  show  tonight. 

HYDRO  EXPORT  SALES 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Energy.  Since  the  professed  need  for 
Ontario  Hydro  to  raise  some  of  its  rates 
approximately  10  per  cent  next  year  seems 
to  be  based  mainly  on  increased  fuel  costs, 
could  the  minister  tell  us  how  much  of  that 
fuel  being  burned  is  turning  generators  for 
power  export?  Is  the  export  sale  price  actu- 
ally reflecting  the  cost  of  that  production,  or 
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are  we  in  Ontario  bearing  an  averaged  cost 
for  power  which  is  naturally  inflated  by  the 
cost  of  fossil  fuelling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  I  can  at  least 
partially  answer  that  question.  During  the 
export  of  surplus  power,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  strike,  the  rates  charged  to  the 
American  consumers  were  based  on  the  esti- 
mate that  the  fuel  that  was  generating  that 
particular  power  was  oil,  which  is  more 
expensive  than  coal.  Ontario  Hydro  did  this 
to  protect  the  Ontario  consumer  because  it 
was  recognized  that  had  the  strike  gone  on 
for  months  and  months  and  months  they 
might  have  exhausted  their  supply  of  coal 
and  eventually  would  have  been  forced  to 
charge  the  Ontario  consumer  for  hydro  based 
on  the  cost  of  oiL 

So  Ontario  Hydro  took  what  I  think  was 
a  very  excellent  step  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer here  in  Ontario  against  the  kind  of 
thing  I  suspect  the  hon.  member  was  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  I  think  that 
satisfies  the  question  for  the  period  during 
that  strike,  but  what  is  the  general  policy 
regarding  the  export  of  power  and  the  sale 
price  of  that  power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  cannot  confirm  this  at 
this  time  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
that  policy  applies  at  all  times.  I  will  check 
into  that  and  I  will  convey  the  answer  di- 
rectly to  the  member  or  to  this  House. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  I'd  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Energy  if  he  realizes 
that  the  long-run  effect  of  the  policy  now 
being  pursued  by  his  ministry  in  approving 
hydro  export  sales  in  the  manner  he's  pro- 
posing is  that  we're  going  to  end  up  paying 
an  international  price  for  electricity  here  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  wish  that  the 
member  who  has  raised  that  question  might 
elaborate  somewhat  further,  because— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  don't  understand  it, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Warner:  She  knows  more  about  it 
than  you  do. 

Hon.   Mr.   Baetz:   —I   don't  quite   get  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  I  just  don't. 
Ms.  Gigantes:  You'd  better  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  lost  over  there.  Bring 
back  Taylor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I'd  better  figure  it  out. 
I  would  simply  ask  if ,  as  a  supplementary, 
the  hon.  member— 

(Laughter) 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  have  a  lot  to  learn. 


Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —opposite  would  clarify, 
because  I  think  she— 

An  hon.  member:  It  won't  be  long,  it 
won't  be  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —she  doesn't  know.  So 
I'm  wide  open,  ask  your  question.  Come  on. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Riverside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Give  me  your  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  resign  if  you 
can't  handle  your  ministry? 

An  hon.  member:  Give  him  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  would  have  thought  we 
would  have  begged  for  the  return  of  Jim 
Taylor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  keep  quiet. 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDING 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  I'd 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  has  made  a 
decision  as  of  yet  whether  or  not  he's  going 
to  continue  to  fund  the  transitional  classes 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  pre- 
liminary classes  at  other  universities  across 
Ontario.  If  he  hasn't  made  a  final  decision, 
when  will  he  be  able  to,  or  when  will  he 
announce  the  decision?  If  he  has,  what 
thoughts  were  in  his  mind  in  order  to  make 
that  decision  in  order  to  cut  out  the  funding, 
if  in  fact  that's  his  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  did  you  start 
asking  about  thoughts  going  through  minds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  A  final  decision  has 
not  been  made  on  that  particular  question.  I 
think  I  could  respond  to  the  last  part  of  the 
question  best  by  suggesting  that  the  Council 
on  University  Affairs  have  made  a  very 
strong  recommendation  to  the  ministry  that 
several  programs  be  discontinued,  the  transi- 
tional year  being  one  of  them.  I  suspect  that 
that  decision  won't  be  completely  finalized 
until  late  June  or  early  July. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  there 
has  been  any  consultation  with  local  school 
boards  to  see  if  they  could  take  over  this 
course,  because  the  information  I  have  in 
talking  with  the  director  of  the  Metro  Toronto 
board  is  that  they  could  not  take  over  the 
course  and  they  just  don't  feel  they  would 
be  able  to  provide  the  same  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  these  particular  students  as  is  offered 
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presently  at  the  university  level.   What  dis- 
cussions have  taken  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  personally  have  not 
had  any  discussions  on  the  matter,  although 
I  believe  people  within  our  university  affairs 
division  have.  That  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
state  our  final  decision  on  the  transitional 
year. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  per 
student  cost  of  running  the  transitional  year 
is  less  than  if  those  students  were  to  go 
back  to  the  secondary  school  to  receive  the 
same  kind  of  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  assume  that  the 
hon.  member  was  referring  to  the  actual 
dollar  costs.  I  think  there  are  many  areas 
we  must  consider  when  we  consider  cost, 
not  just  the  dollars  involved  but  whether 
or  not  people  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  In  the  social  sense,  it  would 
be  a  cost  if  they  did  not.  I  suspect  that  as 
far  as  dollars  are  concerned  the  programs 
are  of  rather  comparable  cost.  I  do  not  have, 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  a  direct  analysis 
of  the  two  costs. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  One  more  supplementary: 
With  reference  to  the  minister's  own  point 
about  people  availing  themselves  of  it  is  it 
not  true  that  his  own  officials  have  indicated 
it  is  more  likely  that  people  will  avail  them- 
selves of  that  service  at  the  university  than 
they  would  at  the  secondary  school,  and  con- 
sequently, by  trying  to  push  it  down  to  the  sec- 
ondary school  level,  is  he  not  discouraging 
people  from  availing  themselves  of  that 
service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  All  I  can  say  in  reference 
to  the  last  question  is  that  those  are  the  things 
we  are  considering  at  this  time.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  have 
decided  that  one  cost  outweighs  the  other.  We 
must  give  the  question  a  lot  of  careful  con- 
sideration because  there  are  many  ramifica- 
tions. It  is  that  very  reason  that  has  delayed 
our  decision  making  in  this  instance. 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCE   CENTRES 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices: Given  the  fact  that  Glendale  Adult 
Training  Centre  in  Simcoe  has  closed  and  the 
inmates  transferred  to  the  Burtch  and  Bramp- 
ton institutions  as  a  temporary  measure,  could 
the  minister  inform  me  when  the  Glendale 
inmates  will  be  sent  to  community  resource 
centres,  and  in  particular,  to  a  resource  centre 
in  Haldimand-Norfolk  so  that  they  may  carry 
on  the  training  programs  provided  at 
Glendale? 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  some  former  Glendale  inmates  in  com- 
munity resource  centres  now.  I  take  it  what 
the  hon.  member  is  saying  is  if  there  was  an 
inmate  in  Glendale  from  the  region  of  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk, he  would  like  to  have  him 
placed  in  a  CRC  in  the  Haldimand-Norfolk 
area.  Is  that  basically  what  the  member  is 
asking?  I  have  Glendale  inmates  all  over  the 
province  in  various  places. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Could  the  minister  provide 
me  with  a  list  of  community  resource  centres 
already  established  in  Ontario  and,  particular- 
ly, advise  if  there  is  one  to  service  the  area 
of  Haldimand-Norfolk?  Could  he  also  indicate 
if  the  resource  centres  are  being  accepted 
within  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  They  are  accepted  so  much 
we  don't  even  have  zoning  difficulties.  In 
Belleville,  Brockville,  Mimico,  Parkdale,  all 
over  the  place— no  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thunder  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  so  I  understand— I 
don't  want  to  give  notice  on  this  because  I 
have  answered  most  of  it.  What  the  member 
wants  to  know  is  if  there  were  any  inmates 
from  Haldimand-Norfolk  who  were  formerly 
in  Glendale,  where  they  went,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  relocate  them  in  the  region.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  No.  I  would  like  the  min- 
ister to  specify  what  community  resource 
centres  are  servicing  the  area  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk.  Is  there  one  in  that  particular  area 
that  can  service  that  area,  and  how  many  are 
there  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  are  now  29,  if 
memory  serves  correctly  because  we  are  add- 
ing them  on  at  about  the  rate  of  one  every 
two  weeks.  I  will  find  out  what  CRC  serves 
the  Haldimand-Norfolk  area  particularly. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Can  the  minister  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  per  person  cost  in  correctional 
institutions  as  opposed  to  a  community  re- 
source centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  On  average  the  cost  of  a 
jail  or  an  institution  is  about  $40.  As  !for  the 
CRCs,  it  depends  where  they  are;  they  range 
from  $19  to  $23.  It  depends  upon  the 
program. 

I  may  say  there  are  certain  areas  such  as 
the  jail  for  the  Rainy  River  district  where— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  of  your  few  good 
programs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  — Jbecause  of  its  extremely 
low  capacity—I  think  it  is  12— the  per  diem 
cost  is,  obviously,  up  around  $100  a  day.  But 
that  is   an  artificial  figure. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  They  don't  need  a  big  jail  up 
there. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  don't  have  those 
problems. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  all  good  peo- 
ple up  there. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  big  eaters  up 
there. 

JUVENILE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
who  announced  today  the  abandonment  of 
his  previously  announced  secure  treatment 
facility  at  Oakville.  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
if  he  recalls  the  pledge  that  was  made  to  this 
House  on  December  9,  1976,  when  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  section  8  of  the  Train- 
ing Schools  Act  as  follows:  "I  would  like  the 
members  to  know  now  that  our  priorities  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  small  secure 
treatment  unit  for  severely  disturbed  adoles- 
cents"? This  was  in  December  1976;  and  I 
would  ask  the  minister  when,  in  fact,  he  in- 
tends to  honour  that  promise  and  that  pledge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Almost  immediately,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  to  construe  my  announce- 
ment today  as  an  abandonment  of  the  commit- 
ment is  to  misconstrue  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  certainly  very 
defensive  in  his  press  release. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  fact,  I  think  the  press 
release  made  it  very  clear  that  that  was  not 
in  any  way  a  change  in  terms  of  the  commit- 
ment to  the  new  philosophy  and  the  new  plan 
for  the  juvenile  corrections  branch  of  my 
ministry. 

The  only  significant  change  that  has  taken 
place  is  that  the  secure  treatment  unit  will  be 
located  other  than  in  the  Oakville  centre  and 
I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  in  the  relatively 
near  future  to  announce  the  alternative  loca- 
tion. I  don't  anticipate  there  will  be  any 
significant  delay  as  a  result  of  that  change 
in  plan. 

Mr.  McClellan:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  his  whole 
proposal  to  close  the  training  schools  and  to 
move  to  a  deinstitutional  mode  of  treatment 
depends  on  the  bedrock  of  closed  treatment 
facilities  for  the  severely  disturbed  adoles- 
cent. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister 
has  already  had  a  year  and  a  half  to  "pursue 
the  alternatives,"  can  he  tell  us  precisely 
when  he  intends  to  announce  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secure  treatment  facility  and 
where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  will  be  telling  the 
hon.  member  along  with  the  other  members 


of  the  House  in,  I  hope,  the  immediate 
future.  At  that  time  I  will  indicate  where.  I 
do  not  intend  to  make  such  an  announcement 
today. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  minister  doesn't  have 
the  foggiest  clue;  that  is  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Just  for  clarification  on 
that  supplementary:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  so  many  alternatives,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  communities  that  would 
dearly  love  to  have  the  facility  located  in 
that  community. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  But  not  Jim  Snow. 

Mr.  McClellan:  But  not  Jim  Snow. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Not  Jim  Snow,  in  Oakville? 
I  thought  Jim  would  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  process  is  not  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  site;  it  is  finding  the 
very  best  site  possible,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
doing. 

[3:00] 

SALMON  PLANTINGS 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources.  In  view  of  the  informa- 
tion that  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  plan  to  plant  six  million  cohoe 
salmon  in  Lake  Erie,  stock  that  was  originally 
intended  for  Ontario  but  because  of  Mirex 
contamination  is  now  going  into  Erie;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  commercial  fishermen 
fear  that  these  predator  fish,  which  at  the 
age  of  about  a  year  eat  their  weight  each 
day  and  therefore  will  deplete  the  commer- 
cial species  such  as  perch,  pickerel  and  smelt, 
would  the  minister  tell  what  his  government 
is  doing  to  represent  the  fishermen  in  this 
interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
take  that  under  advisement  and  reply  either 
tomorrow,  or  have  the  minister  himself  reply. 

MULTICULTURALISM 

Mr.  Grande:  My  question  is  of  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development.  Is 
the  minister  aware  of  the  recent  response  of 
the  Ontario  advisory  council  on  multicul- 
turalism  to  the  Pitman  report?  If  she  is 
aware,  does  she  condone  the  condescending 
and  patronizing  attitude  that  comes  through 
in  the  introduction  of  this  report  in  state- 
ments such  as,  "Where  else  indeed  is  there 
a  community  which  through  a  Heritage  Lan- 
guage program  would  offer  subsidized  courses 
in  such  esoteric  languages  as  Iraqi,  Punjabi 
and  Urdu,  to  mention  only  three  of  a  total 
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of  18?"  If  she  does  not  condone  that  atti- 
tude, what  is  she  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
don't  accept  the  member's  interpretation  of 
that  report  at  all.  I  don't  find  it  either  con- 
descending or  patronizing.  That  report  was 
put  together  by  a  group  of  people  who  rep- 
resent the  ethnic  communities  right  across 
this  province.  I  certainly  don't  find  anything 
objectionable  in  their  report  at  all. 

Mr.  Grande:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Given  the  supposedly  multicultural  policy 
that  the  government  has,  does  the  minister 
not  think  that  those  kinds  of  remarks  in  this 
kind  of  a  report  coming  from  the  Ontario 
advisory  council  on  multiculturalism  are  con- 
descending? Are  they  not  saying  to  the  dif- 
ferent cultural  groups  in  this  province,  "Why 
aren't  you  thankful?  What  else  do  you 
want?"  Is  that  not  condescending? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.    member   is   reading   into   it   something 
that  isn't  there.  It's  his  interpretation- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Do  you  know  what  esoteric 
means? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:   —it  certainly  isn't  mine. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
If  the  minister  read  the  report  then  surely 
she  will  agree  with  us  that  part  of  the  report 
puts  the  blame  for  racism  on  the  so-called 
visible  minorities.  Does  the  minister  think 
that  is  the  role  of  the  advisory  council  on 
multiculturalism?  And  if  that  is  not  then- 
role,  will  the  minister  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  to  resign? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  have  no  intention  of 
asking  either  the  chairman  or  any  members 
of  the  advisory  council  to  resign.  I  applaud 
them  for  the  work  they  have  done  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Warner:   Maybe  you  should  resign. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  That's  shameful. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  STAFFING 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Premier  having  to 
do  with  government  policy  on  the  problem 
school  boards  are  facing  with  the  numbers 
of  students  declining.  Since  there  are  schools 
closing  and  teachers  being  fired,  would  the 
Premier  not  think  that  the  ministry  should 
advise  the  school  boards  that  they  should 
reduce  their  numbers  of  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministration in  general,  along  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  students,  rather 
than  have  the  full  load  come  on  the  closing 
of  schools  and  the  firing  of  teachers? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
might  discuss  this  at  some  greater  length 
with  the  minister.  I  must  confess  to  the 
hon.  member  I  am  really  only  somewhat 
familiar  with  a  single  school  board  and  in 
that  area  we  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  expansion  and  the  addi- 
tion of  more  classroom  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
the  reduction  in  numbers  of  young  people 
results  in  a  reduction  in  some  numbers  of 
teachers,  and  if  there  are  X  number  of 
supervisory  personnel  per  teacher  those  fig- 
ures should  also  be  affected— and  they  may 
be.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  specific  ex- 
ample. I'll  certainly  raise  it  with  the  minister 
and  perhaps  the  hon.  member  would  like 
to  raise  it  with  him  tomorrow  or  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  The  Premier 
perhaps  recalls  that  when  we  started  the 
county  boards  of  education  there  was  direc- 
tion from  the  ministry  (the  department,  as 
it  then  was)  and  the  minister,  as  he  then 
was,  that  certain  officials  had  to  be  hired. 
There  was  no  autonomy  in  this  matter.  They 
had  to  have  certain  administrative  officials 
and  if  the  top  people  were  not  assigned, 
more  or  less,  by  the  then  department,  then 
there  was  clear  indication  who  should  be 
hired  and  at  what  salary. 

Since  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion really  began  with  direction  from  the 
then  Department  of  Education,  would  the 
Premier  not  think  that  we  have  a  continuing 
similar  responsibility,  now  that  things  have 
changed,  to  see  that  the  top-heavy  aspects, 
the  expensive  aspects,  of  administration  are 
somewhat  controlled  and  curtailed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that's  a  very 
logical  thought.  I  would  expect,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  happening  to  a  certain  extent.  My 
recollection,  though,  is  that  the  legislation 
really  only  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  director.  I  don't  think  it  did  provide  for 
the  specific  administrative  structure. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  seeds  were  planted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  where 
part  of  the  problem  exists  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  in  fact  the  county  school 
board  legislation,  which  the  hon.  member 
had  advocated  long  before  I  did,  had  no 
impact  whatsoever.  He  is  smiling,  and  he 
remembers  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:   I  remember  you  misleading— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  remembers  well  how 
he  campaigned  for  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  retract  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  he  can't  retract 
it.  I  haven't  even  lost  the  pamphlet,  with 
his  picture  on  the  front  of  it,  saying:  "Elect 
us  and  well  have  county  school  boards 
and  regional  government."  I  remember  it 
well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  were  more  surprised  than 
I  was.  Premier  Robarts  put  that  in  and 
surprised  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  also  point  out, 
I  don't  think  the  legislation— and  perhaps  it 
should  have,  remembering  the  debate— set 
out  the  salary  schedules  for  the  directors.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Set  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  once  again,  as  some  things  do,  the 
salary  schedule  sort  of  flowed  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto  in  a  scale  related  to  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  flowed  from  what  they  were 
getting  here.  They  all  had  a  $10,000  raise 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We're  really  getting  into 
a  debate,  Mr.  Speaker.  Not  even  members 
got  a  $10,000  raise  during  that  period  of 
time,  as  I  recall  it.  Or  since. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  administrators  did. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  it  didn't  really  happen 
quite  the  way  the  hon.  member  said- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  went  from  inspector 
to  director- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  answer  the  supplementary  question, 
there  were  very  few  who  went  from  in- 
spector to  director.  I  don't  think  any  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Very  few  women,  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  the  hon.  member  is  suggesting 
is  probably  happening,  but  I  will  speak  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  about  it  so  he  can 
inform  the  member  in  a  more  specific  way 
than  I  can. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  since  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  it  will  be  a  shorter 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  tell  the  member 
that  in  the  great  region  of  Peel  they're  still 
having  children,  the  families  are  still  grow- 
ing, and  our  problem  is  capital  funds  to 
continue  to  add  to  an  excellent  school  system 
in  that  particular  region. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Centre. 


Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  supplementaries  allowed? 
Why  shouldn't  the  opposition  have  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  four  supple- 
mentaries, and  I  answered  them  all. 

SMOKE  DETECTORS 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  A  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions: In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
a  significant  body  of  evidence  indicating  that 
the  ionization  type  of  smoke  detectors  con- 
stitute a  risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  indi- 
viduals who  come  into  contact  with  them, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
electric type  of  smoke  detector  does  not  con- 
stitute such  a  hazard  and  thereby  provides  an 
acceptable  alternative,  will  the  minister  con- 
sider amending  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Building  Code  so  as  to  not  permit  the  use 
of  the  ionization  type  of  smoke  detector  in 
Ontario  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  have  a  look  at 
that.  One  of  the  problems  we  have,  of  course, 
is  that  product  standards  and  so  on  more 
properly  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government;  but  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  we  do  have  to  get  involved  in  matters 
such  as  these,  whether  they  be  through  the 
building  code,  through  simple  arm-twisting  or 
through  misleading  advertising.  We  often 
do  get  involved  and  I'll  be  happy  to  have  a 
look  at  that. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  about  public  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  looking  into 
two  or  three  other  problems  with  regard  to 
smoke  detectors,  and  I'll  see  that  this  is  in- 
cluded in  that  review. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  A  short  supplementary: 
Will  the  minister  look  specifically  at  the  On- 
tario Building  Code,  because  it  is  in  the  On- 
tario Building  Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  I  shall.  I'd  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  must  have  been  a  slow 
news  week. 

WINDSOR  GENERATING  STATION 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy.  As  the 
J.  Clark  Keith  generating  station  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  is  being  renovated  to  burn  low- 
sulphur  coal  when  it  reopens  in  1980,  will 
the  minister  look  into  the  possibility  of  alter- 
ing the  station's  boilers  to  burn  either  coal 
and/or  propane  in  the  light  of  Dome  Petro- 
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leum's  propane  storage  facilities  being  built 
adjacent  to  the  Clark  Keith  station  and  the 
fact  that  Dome  expects  to  have  an  excess  of 
supplies  and  propane  will  be  more  abundant 
in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be 
pleased  to  look  into  that. 

DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  will  be  of  the 
Attorney  General,  if  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion please.  Is  he  aware  that  in  the  March 
edition  of  Alive  and  Well,  a  publication  in 
St.  Catharines,  the  statements  are  made  by 
a  reporter,  Mr.  Rob  Potter,  to  this  effect: 
"Contrary  to  what  most  people  would  like 
to  or  do  believe,  the  Niagara  region  is  a 
virtual  warehouse  for  the  illicit  drug  trade." 

It  goes  on:  "What  you  have  to  understand 
is  that  Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Catharines  are 
source  communities.  Individuals  come  from 
all  over  the  province— in  fact,  from  across  the 
country—to  buy  drugs  here." 

Could  the  Attorney  General  tell  me  if  this 
statement  is  correct  and,  if  so,  what  special 
steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  order  to  respond 
properly  to  the  question  I'd  like  to  see  the 
whole  context  of  that  article.  I'm  not  familiar 
with  it  and  perhaps  if  the  hon.  member  is 
prepared  to  let  me  have  a  copy  I  could 
respond  later,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  for  me  to  attempt  a  response  to  the 
question  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

PETITION 

TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells)  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Premier 
in  excess  of  2,000  letters  and  petitions  from 
students  affected  by  the  work  to  rule  situation 
in  the  county  of  Wentworth  who  are  urgently 
petitioning  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  specifically  for  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  involve  himself  in  the  dispute 
should  it  not  be  settled  today. 

NOTICES  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
serve  notice  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  and  wish  to  debate  this  at  a 
proper  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  can  you  interpret 
how  one  interprets  an   argument? 


Mr.  di  Santo:  I'd  like  to  give  notice  to  the 
same  minister  that  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  and  I'd  like  to  debate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How's  the  member's  news- 
paper going? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Very  good. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  Premier  doing 
any  more  advertising  in  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I'm  not  satisfied 
with  what  the  hon.  member  writes  in  his 
newspaper. 

REPORT 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip,  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Cornwall; 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  to  revive  Congregation 
Beth  Am; 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  William 
Hall  Peterborough  Protestant  Poor  Trust. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees,  less  the  actual  cost  of  the  printing,  be 
remitted  on  Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  to  revive  Con- 
gregation Beth  Am,  and  Bill  Prl5,  An  Act 
to  dissolve  the  William  Hall  Peterborough 
Protestant  Poor  Trust. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  32,  34  and  36  and  the  interim 
answers  to  questions  33  and  35  standing  on 
the  notice  paper.  (See  appendix,  page  2113). 

[3:15] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  PREMIER 

(concluded) 

On  vote  301: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  recognizing  the 
member,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  we  have  two 
hours  and  11  minutes  for  the  Office  of  the 
Premier  and  the  cabinet  office.  If  you  wish 
to  set  aside  a  short  time  at  the  end  for  the 
cabinet   office,    that's  just   a   reminder. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  We'd  rather  get  the  Premier. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  had  an  opportunity  at 
the  last  sitting  to  raise  two  issues  with  the 
Premier  that  I  feel  are  being  neglected  by 
his  government.  I  wanted  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  to  his  attention  the  issue  of 
income  support  for  senior  citizens  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  matter  of  this  government's  failure 
to  raise  the  rates  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  pensions  and  benefits  since  prior 
to  the  1975  election. 

I  had  made  a  statement  with  respect  to 
GAINS  that  I  think  needs  a  little  correcting. 
I  had  said  that  I  had  thought  that  there 
hadn't  been  any  provincial  enrichments  of 
GAINS  levels  since  January  1976.  In  fact, 
I  was  only  partly  correct.  There  has  not 
been,  as  I  understand  it,  an  enrichment  of 
the  rates  for  single  pensioners  under  the 
GAINS  program  since  1976. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  were  partly  cor- 
rect, it  means  you  were  partly  incorrect. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  but  I  choose  to  put 
my  own  interpretation  on  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  point  of  major  concern  that  I  was  trying 
to  stress  to  the  Premier  was  that  there  is  an 
inequity  even  as  regards  the  two  classes  of 
pensioners,  single  and  married.  Single  pen- 
sioners are  particularly  hard  pressed  in  these 
inflationary  times  and  there  needs  to  be  ad- 
justments, at  the  very  least,  of  the  rates  of 
the  single  pensions. 

I  had  also  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
expenditures  on  the  GAINS  program  since 
it  was  started  to  date.  I  obtained  as  well 
from  the  ministry  an  estimate  for  1978-79 
and  those  figures  are  very  interesting  and 
deserve  to  be  noted.  In  1974-75,  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  GAINS  expenditures 
were  $60.4  million.  In  1975-76,  they  had 
jumped  to  $104.7  million.  In  1976-77,  they 
had  increased  again  to  $117.5  million  but 
that  was  the  last  year  of  increase.  They  have 
declined  since.  In  1977-78,  GAINS  expendi- 
ture by  this  government  had  dropped  to 
$108.6  million  for  a  nifty  little  saving  to 
the  Treasurer's  cost  restraint  program  of 
some  $12  million— some  numbers  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Bradley:  All  alone  against  the  hordes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  worried  about  getting 
my  estimates  through. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  was  some  $9  million. 
I  am  almost  as  bad  as  the  member  with  the 
faulty  electronic  calculator,  except  that  my 
fault  was  in  the  lip.  The  estimates  forecast 
for  1978-79  show  a  further  decline  to  $106 
million. 

I  don't  think  this  government  ought  to  be 
saving  its   dollars   at   the   expense   of  senior 


citizens.  I  would  plead  with  the  Premier  to 
advise  us  how  he  intends  to  enrich  the 
GAINS  program  and  to  make  it  adequate  at 
least  to  a  recognizable  poverty  line. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  acknowl- 
edged in  the  social  development  committee 
when  we  were  talking  about  OHIP  and  the 
notching  in  the  OHIP  premium  that  he 
doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  poverty  line 
figures  of  any  kind— Statistics  Canada,  the 
Senate  poverty  committee,  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Social  Development  and  those 
of  social  planning  councils.  All  these  statis- 
tical indices  of  poverty  are  equally  disre- 
garded by  the  Treasurer  who,  I  assume, 
then  pulls  his  figures  out  of  a  hat,  regardless 
of  any  standard  of  adequacy. 

There  is  no  way  that  you  can  persuade  me 
or,  I  suspect,  anybody  in  this  House,  that  a 
single  person,  a  widowed  pensioner,  for  ex- 
ample, can  live  at  any  kind  of  standard  of 
adequacy  on  a  monthly  income  of  $305  in 
any  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Premier  would  respond  to  that. 

The  second  issue,  to  recap,  is  that  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  rates.  I  say  again 
to  the  Premier  that  it  is  a  simple  disgrace 
that  you  have  singled  out  injured  workers 
and  their  families  for  special  treatment. 
Three  years  without  an  increase  in  pension 
benefits,  during  which  time  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  in  excess  of  20  per  cent, 
is  inexcusable. 

We  know  the  reason  the  rates  haven't 
been  raised,  and  we  have  had  these  dis- 
cussions in  the  estimates  committee.  I  think 
I  was  the  first  to  raise  in  estimates,  in  1976, 
the  fact  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  had  an  unfunded  liability  of  some 
$400  million.  This  was  a  result  of  their  not 
having  raised  the  assessment  to  an  adequate 
level  to  cover  the  increases  that  were  granted 
in  1975.  That's  why  there  is  a  $400  million 
unfunded  liability,  which  has  now,  we 
learned  in  the  most  recent  estimates  of  the 
Compensation  Board,  risen  to  $500  million. 

The  solution  is  very  clear:  The  assessments 
have  to  be  raised  to  an  adequate  level  to 
pay  for  benefits.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  The 
government  has  no  right  to  tolerate  that  kind 
of  treatment  of  injured  workers.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  kinds 
of  constraints.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  that  burden,  regardless  of 
what  your  ideological  predispositions  may  be. 
It  is  simply  unjust.  I  plead  with  the  Premier 
representing  as  I  do  a  constituency  where  this 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  urgency,  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  cabinet  and  bring  into  this 
House    quickly    amendments    to    the    Work- 
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men's  Compensation  Act  which  will  raise  the 
rates  to  an  adequate  level. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  the  Premier  would 
respond  to  both  of  those  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  very  briefly,  both 
matters  have  been  discussed.  I  want  to  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  we  believe,  as  a  govern- 
ment, that  we  have  made  real  progress  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  our  senior  citizens,  not 
just  as  it  relates  to  GAINS,  but  through  many 
other  programs.  I  am  not  saying  for  a 
moment  that  more  can't  or  shouldn't  be  done. 
This  is  true  for  a  number  of  groups.  The 
government  is  making  every  effort  it  can  to 
establish  priorities,  which  is  always  difficult 
for  us,  but  we  feel  we  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  terms  of  our  senior  citizens. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  injured 
workmen,  all  of  us  are  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  any  group  in  our  society.  It  has 
been  debated  before;  I  suspect  we  will  be 
debating  it  further  and  discussing  it  further. 
I  do  take  exception  to  the  observation  made 
by  the  hon.  member  that  this  group  has  been 
singled  out  in  any  way. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No  other  group  has  been 
treated  this  way,  not  one  single  group  in  our 
society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  government  has  not  singled 
out  that  particular  group  in  the  way  that 
the  hon.  member  has  suggested. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Then  remedy  the  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  can  debate  the  level 
of  benefits  and  that's  fair  and  valid  discussion. 
I  just  don't  want  it  to  be  left  on  the  record 
without  my  observation  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  suggested  they  were  singled  out  for 
a  particular  form  of  treatment.  That  just  isn't 
so. 

Mr.  McClellan:  If  I  could  just  say,  by  way 
of  a  response,  because  this  is  important,  that 
the  Premier  may  choose  to  dispute  the  term 
"singled  out",  but  I  say  again  that  no  other 
group  in  our  community— and  I  challenge  you 
to  identify  such  a  group— has  experienced  this 
kind  of  treatment,  whether  it  is  "singled  out" 
or  whatever  term  you  may  wish  to  use. 
Whether  it  is  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment, which  you  seem  to  object  to,  or  would 
you  prefer  the  word  "neglect"?  Tell  me  what 
other  group  in  this  society  has  not  had  an 
adjustment  in  their  income  since,  I  believe  it 
was  April  1975— not  very  many.  I  can't  think 
of  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  have  an  assessment 
of  all  those  so  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  isn't  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Grande:  There  isn't  one. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  It  isn't  often  we  get  a  chance 
to  go  at  the  top  man  and  I  think  everyone 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Mr. 
Premier,  I  have  some  comments  to  make  as 
they  relate  to  the  top  office. 

Our  friend  Harry  Truman  had  a  plaque 
on  his  desk  that  said,  "the  buck  stops  here." 
I  hope  you  concur  with  that  kind  of  thinking. 
When  we  get  frustrated  from  time  to  time, 
I'd  hope  that  as  the  top  man,  that  kind  of 
philosophy  would  be  uppermost  in  your  mind. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  comments 
worth  making  here  at  this  juncture. 

As  a  traditionalist,  I  have  great  respect  for 
your  office  and  I  feel  that  all  of  us  are  very 
proud  of  the  way  you  carry  that  office  aboard, 
representing  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  have  to 
say  that  in  most  instances  members  are  well 
treated  by  various  ministers  regarding  infor- 
mation and  those  problems  they  have  in  their 
own  constituencies. 

Having  said  that,  where  I  have  problems  is 
with  your  philosophy  and  policy  as  they  relate 
to,  I  think,  a  very,  very  important  part  of 
good  government  today— that  is,  as  it  relates 
to  priorities. 

I  had  occasion  to  debate  the  estimates  of 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr. 
Welch)  not  that  long  ago.  My  concerns  were 
that  interministerial  priorities  are  wanting. 
If  we're  going  to  do  something  and  be 
fiscally  responsible,  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Premier, 
that  you  consider  a  kind  of  a  priority  arrange- 
ment between  ministries  as  they  have  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

Coincidentally,  as  we're  discussing  these 
particular  budgets,  the  Premier  of  Manitoba 
was  on  TV  late  yesterday  afternoon  and  he 
suggested  that  he  was  going  to  set  a  precedent 
in  that  province.  He  had  promised  those 
people  who  had  given  him  the  mandate 
that  he  would  cut  back  considerably  on 
government  spending.  He  has  set  as  a  goal 
some  2.9  per  cent  overall  increase  in  the 
budgetary  expenditures  of  that  whole  prov- 
ince. The  only  way  he's  been  able  to  do  it  is 
to  bring  into  effect  priorities  as  they  relate 
to  various  ministries. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Premier,  that 
you  should  consider  that  very  kind  of 
priority.  If  we're  going  to  attempt  to  relate 
to  the  people  of  the  province  who  pay  the 
taxes  we  might  very  well  relate  to  their 
restrictions  when  it  comes  to  paying  out  their 
hard-earned  dollar.  They  must  address  them- 
selves to  the  priorities  within  their  household. 
I'm  suggesting  that  those  ministries  such  as 
Culture  and  Recreation  have  to  be  prepared 
to  take  a  cut,  which  is  exactly  what's  hap- 
pened in  the  province  of  Manitoba  in  order 
to  hold  that  2.9  per  cent  overall  increase. 
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I  talked  to  their  minister  of  culture  and 
recreation  during  the  estimates  here  and  they 
are  taking  about  an  eight  per  cent  cut.  That 
is  the  only  way  that  that  government  is 
going  to  be  able  to  set  into  motion  a  very 
responsible  way  to  get  government  spending 
back  within  some  kind  of  parameters. 

The  reason  I  speak  to  these  issues  as  they 
relate  to  your  ministry,  Mr.  Premier,  is  that 
there  is  only  one  place  that  those  kind  of 
determinations  can  be  made,  and  that  is, 
right  at  the  top. 

[3:30] 

I  will  draw  a  comparison  for  you  as  to 
how  I  think  the  so-called  superministers  have 
failed  within  smaller  breakdowns  of  seg- 
ments of  our  government.  The  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  could  not  put  into 
place  a  decent  facility  at  Niagara  for  the 
whole  peninsula-the  Niagara  Centre  for 
Youth  Care  as  it  relates  to  those  young 
people  who  have  very  serious  emotional 
problems.  I'd  like  to  bring  this  point  into 
being.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  I  would  ever 
come  in  and  criticize  you  for  not  providing 
a  particular  facility  if  I  weren't  going  to 
offer  an  alternative  in  the  funding  aspect.  We 
can't  have  it  both  ways  and  I  appreciate 
that.  But  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  here  that 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were  told  that  we 
could  not  provide  this  facility  in  Niagara, 
the  Arts  Council  of  Ontario  had  an  increase 
of  over  $1  million  in  a  $10  million  budget; 
and  in  two  years  they've  had  an  increase 
amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent  in  that  par- 
ticular aspect  of  culture  and  recreation. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Premier,  I  think  that  when 
we  start  talking  about  interministerial 
priorities,  it's  going  to  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  you  and  the  cabinet.  In  fact,  we 
have  designed  the  top  structure  in  government 
where  each  individual  minister  fights  for  his 
ministry  to  get  all  the  funding  he  can,  based 
on  last  year's  spending.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  what  the  province  of  Manitoba 
has  done-and  the  Premier  there,  Sterling 
Lyon,  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
hoping  other  provincial  governments  would 
follow  suit,  and  that  the  federal  government 
would  take  it  on  themselves  in  the  overall 
picture  right  across  Canada  to  assume  that 
kind  of  responsibility-I  can't  believe  that 
we're  ever  going  to  get  any  kind  of  fiscal 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
to  the  people  across  Canada.  If  that  were  to 
happen  here  in  Ontario,  as  in  Manitoba,  we 
would  get  responsible  people  to  really  talk 
about  priorities. 

Mr.  Lyon  made  specific  mention  of  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments  overspending. 


He  mentioned  being  criticized  by  some  of 
those  people  who  suggest  that  when  you 
cut  back  on  government  spending  some  jobs 
go.  He  reinforced  his  particular  philosophy 
that  it  wasn't  government's  responsibility  to 
create  jobs;  it  was  government's  responsibility 
to  create  the  climate  for  the  job  creation 
from  the  private  sector.  That  needs  to  be  done 
and  if  we're  going  to  get  anywhere  with  real 
responsibility  we're  going  to  have  to  accept 
that  that's  the  route  to  go,  and  provide  the 
private  sector  with  a  climate  that  can  help 
things  grow. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  because  of 
the  stifling  effect  of  overspending  at  the  gov- 
ernment level  we're  wasting  the  potential  of 
the  provinces  and  the  potential  of  Canada  to 
really  get  competitive  on  the  international 
market.  Mr.  Premier,  I  ask  you  if  it  isn't 
a  valid  comment  to  make,  regarding  the  kind 
of  precedent  that  has  been  set  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  if  it  isn't  in  fact  well  within 
the  ability  of  you  and  your  cabinet  to  go 
this  route,  to  include  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  a  personal  commitment,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  and  that  is  diligently  to 
pursue  the  argument  that  lottery  funds  should 
be  redirected? 

I  wonder,  on  this  particular  aspect,  if  we 
can  continue  on  one  hand  to  close  beds  at 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  and  to  cut  back  in 
certain  areas.  Mind  you,  I  concur  with  those 
people  who  suggest  that  we  have  to  cut 
back  the  abuses  in  health  care.  But  where 
there  is  real  need,  I  can't  believe  we  can 
continue  along  these  lines,  even  though  it's 
been  government  policy  for  a  good  long  time. 

The  minister  has  spoken  to  me  on  many 
occasions  and  suggested  that  all  sides  con- 
curred with  the  legislation  that  would 
address  itself  to  spending  the  lottery  moneys 
as  they  are,  and  I  agree.  But  by  the  same 
token  he  should  listen  when  I  suggest  to 
him  that  those  commitments  were  made 
when  it  appeared  that  we  didn't  need  lottery 
funds  to  go  into  general  revenue  to  maybe 
pick  up  the  slack  in  this  era  just  gone  by 
when  we  talked  about  OHIP  and  talked 
about  cutting  $9  million  from  northern 
Ontario. 

I  can't  believe  that  there  are  people  who 
would  not  agree  that  some  of  those  worth- 
while things  that  we  had  to  cut  and  were 
not  willing  to  make  those  cuts,  because  of 
reasons  beyond  my  understanding.  When  the 
minister  suggested  it  was  because  of  legisla- 
tion being  drawn  up  that  way,  I  think  it  is  our 
function  here  to  change  any  legislation  that 
would  hamper  putting  that  money  to  better 
use. 
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I  say  to  the  Premier  that  the  concerns  I 
have  relating  to  interministerial  priorities,  and 
relating  to  becoming  more  responsible  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province  by  using  all  funds 
available  to  us  in  a  responsible  way,  really 
rest  with  the  top  office.  In  any  large  cor- 
poration, after  all  the  input,  the  ultimate 
decision  is  made  by  the  top  man  in  manage- 
ment. In  this  instance  that  is  the  Premier,  and 
I  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  consider  some  of 
those  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  the  construc- 
tive way  in  which  the  hon.  member  has  made 
his  observations.  I  certainly  made  a  note  of 
the  first  part  of  his  remarks,  which  I  will 
copy  out  of  Hansard  and  repeat  across  the 
province  at  every  opportunity  that  I  can.  No, 
I  won't. 

I  recognize  what  the  hon.  member  is  say- 
ing. Perhaps  I  can  give  him  another  aspect  of 
the  discussion  to  consider.  I  am  impressed  at 
the  job  that  the  Premier  of  Manitoba  is 
doing,  but  one  has  to  understand  that  he  has 
come  into  his  period  of  responsibility  after 
perhaps  two  or  three  administrations  of  some 
extravagance  in  Manitoba,  which  we  haven't 
experienced  here. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  very  thought  that  I  had 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  if  one  looks  at  the 
figures  over  the  past  four  or  five  years,  one 
will  find  that  Ontario  has  done  pretty  well 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  budget  growth.  One 
can  argue  whether  it  should  be  one  or  two 
per  cent  lower  et  cetera  but  we  are  talking 
fairly  significant  figures,  with  some  items 
built  into  it  that  are  very  difficult  to  reduce. 

When  one  looks  at  the  provincial  budget 
and  calculates  that  perhaps  70  per  cent  of 
it  goes  by  way  of  transfer  payments  to  the 
school  boards,  the  hospitals,  the  municipalities, 
in  terms  of  our  own  internal  decision-making 
process— other  than  to  reduce  the  grants  to 
the  school  boards,  which  then  ups  the  mill 
rates  in  Niagara  Falls,  or  to  reduce  the  trans- 
fers to  the  municipalities,  which  once  again 
could  have  the  impact  of  increasing  mill 
rates  unless  we  were  to  put  an  absolute  ceil- 
ing on  expenditure  for  all  municipalities, 
which  I  don't  think  would  be  equitable, 
certainly  in  growth  municipalities— it  doesn't 
give  us  quite  as  much  discretion  in  terms  of 
our  budgeting  process  as  most  people  realize. 

As  to  what  the  hon.  member  has  been  say- 
ing, it  is  hard  for  me  to  argue  an  allocation 
of  money  for  a  cultural  development  vis-a-vis 
support  for  a  hospital.  I  find  that  difficult. 
But  then  I  look  at  the  total  budget.  I  look 
at  what  this  province  has  historically  provided 
to  the  whole  area  of  culture  and  recreation. 


Then  I  think  one  must  ask  oneself,  not  on 
each  individual  project  but  in  terms  of  a 
priority  for  society  as  a  whole,  are  we  allocat- 
ing too  much? 

I  started  to  raise  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  some  of  the  hon.  member's  col- 
leagues, as  I  recall,  interrupted  me  when  I 
made  these  observations.  If  one  had  to  make 
a  choice  at  this  moment  in  Metro  Toronto, 
for  instance,  as  to  more  funding  for  the  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children  or  some  of  the  Win- 
tario  money  that  is  going  to  help  construct 
the  new  Massey  Hall,  I  think  I  sense  where 
our  priorities  would  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Sick  Children's  can  continue  to  operate 
a  quality  health  facility— which  I  understand 
they  feel  they  can,  if  there  is  no  actual  re- 
duction in  program— is  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  not  as  a  province 
participate  with  Metro  or  the  city  of  Toronto 
or  whoever  in  terms  of  the  building  of  Massey 
Hall?  There  you  are  talking  about  a  fairly 
substantial  capital  commitment. 

They  have  started  the  addition  to  the  ROM. 
If  the  hon.  member  were  to  weigh  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ROM  against  some  other  physical 
facility  that  in  his  mind  might  have  a  priority, 
I  might  tend  to  agree  with  him.  But  do  we 
say  to  the  ROM,  which  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant institution  on  this  continent  and  which 
legitimately  needs  this  expansion,  that  that 
area  of  our  cultural  life  isn't  relevant?  Those 
are    the    things    that   you   have   to   weigh. 

I  was  up  at  the  CNIB  the  other  day.  The 
hon.  member  has  raised  Wintario  from  time 
to  time,  in  fact,  fairly  often.  They  were 
granted  an  allocation  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
which  didn't  receive  much  press  or  publicity, 
with  respect  to  their  library,  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  tie  in  their  library  services 
and  update  them  for  the  blind  people  in  our 
province.  I  think  the  hon.  member  would 
agree  with  me  that  is  a  priority.  That  was  a 
half  million  dollar  priority,  but  not  one  that 
the  public  knows  much  about.  Those  are  the 
sorts  of  examples  you  would  have  to  con- 
sider, as  I  have  to  consider,  when  govern- 
ment policy  or  priorities  are  being  established. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  there  is  too 
little  or  too  much  in  terms  of  culture  and 
recreation  here  this  afternoon.  I  read  of  some 
of  these  examples  of  grants  that  raise  ques- 
tions in  some  people's  minds.  I  also  see  the 
dollars  that  have  been  funded  'for  arenas.  If 
you  look  to  the  member  on  your  geographic 
left  and,  as  I  listen  to  you  today,  even  on 
your  philosophical  left  somewhat,  a  hospital 
is  essential  to  a  community.  Many  things  are 
essential  to  a  community. 

I  would  tell  you  that  in  some  smaller  rural 
communities  that  a  local   community  centre 
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is  a  very  important  institution.  It  is  the  centre 
of  social,  athletic  or  recreational  activity.  I 
don't  think  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
would  suggest  that  those  sorts  of  programs 
shouldn't  be  continued. 

I  am  just  asking  him  to  weigh  these  matters 
as  we  look  not  at  just  today's  problems,  but 
those  three  years  from  now,  or  five  years 
from  now.  I  think  really  the  debate  is  are  we 
allocating  too  much?  Should  we  reduce  our 
grant  to  the  Toronto  Symphony,  as  an  ex- 
ample, or  the  other  symphony  orchestras? 
Does  Hamilton  Symphony  participate  in  a 
certain  amount  of  funding?  Should  we  re- 
duce that  grant?  Should  we  limit  the  amount 
going  to— I  don't  know  whether  we  still  pay 
something  to  the  Canadian  Opera  or  not.  We 
used  to  when  I  was  minister  and  to  the  ballet. 
These  may  not  be  big  things  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  would  under- 
stand if  they  weren't. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  My  whole  background  gave  me 
more  culture  than  many  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  that  as  it 
relates  to  the  opera  he  would  certainly  be 
very  supportive.  I  don't  know  that  he  could 
ever  have  participated  in  it,  but  certainly  he 
has  the  background. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You've  never  heard  him  sing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Then  look  at  many  other 
things  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  culture  and 
recreation.  Sometime,  not  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion or  amending  bills,  perhaps  we  could  set 
aside  our  own  potential  biases  and  have  some 
discussion  on  this,  though  not  on  Wintario 
per  se.  I  could  make  a  fairly  good  argument 
that  the  bulk  of  Wintario  money  is  going  to 
worthwhile  projects,  if  you  were  to  assess 
them  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  if  you  were 
sitting  there  as  a  government  or  minister 
which,  much  as  I  may  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls,  I  don't  really  suggest  is 
ever  going  to  happen.  You  have  to  make  some 
of  these  judgements  as  well. 

I  know  in  some  countries,  perhaps  much 
older  than  ourselves  in  cultural  and  economic 
terms,  their  allocation  over  the  years  to  cul- 
ture and  to  recreation  has  been  substantially 
higher  than  ours.  In  fact,  when  I  was  Minis- 
ter of  Education  our  allocation  in  this  area 
was  relatively  limited  as  a  government.  We 
were  being  criticized  with  some  regularity 
that  our  support  of  the  arts  or  culture,  et 
cetera,  was  not  what  it  should  be.  I  think 
those  criticisms  were  valid.  What  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  in  a  period  of  some  economic 
difficulty,  when  the  hon.  member  is  quite 
right  in  saying  certain  priorities  have  to 
be  determined,  is:  how  do  you  make  them?  I 


am  not  giving  you  answers  today.  I  am  giving 

you  some  of  the  problems. 

[3:45] 

We  made  a  decision,  for  instance,  to  post- 
pone Bronte.  I  personally  am  supportive— 
I'll  confess  this  to  you— of  that  facility  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  great  potential  in  terms 
of  the  young  people  of  this  province.  It 
doesn't  serve  just  Bronte  nor  just  the  local 
member.  People  from  all  over  Ontario  would 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  specialized  sports 
facility.  I  guess  I  am  one  of  those  who 
argues  that  excellence  in  sport  is  probably  a 
good  thing  for  society.  I  am  not  talking  about 
just  straight  competition  or  professionalism 
or  what  have  you,  but  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  thing. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  argue  that  Bronte 
be  reactivated— and  I  hope  it  will  be  at  some 
point  fairly  soon.  Obviously  we  are  not  going 
to  in  terms  of  some  of  our  existing  difficulties, 
but  would  you  put  it  way  down  at  the  bottom 
of  your  priority  list?  I  think  it  you  were  look- 
ing at  it  you  might  not.  I  know  that  some 
members  from  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  area 
would  put  Bronte  pretty  high  up  on  the  list, 
in  terms  of  their  assessment. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  hon.  member, 
but  you  should  point  out  to  those  people— be- 
cause I  make  these  same  speeches— that 
although  we  should  be  spending  less  as  a 
government  to  free  up  the  private  sector,  et 
cetera,  there  are  some  aspects  of  government 
that  the  private  section  can't  take  over  for 
us.  We  have  reduced  somewhat  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, but  the  private  sector  isn't  go- 
ing to  move  in  and  build  highways  for  us. 
That's  something  that  we  have  to  do  as  a 
government.  And  it  is,  I  think,  a  positive 
economic  sort  of  investment. 

You  weigh  capital  construction  of  a  high- 
way program  against  perhaps  an  addition  to 
Peel  Memorial  Hospital  or  Mississauga  Hos- 
pital or  Niagara  Falls  Hospital  or  what  have 
you.  The  priorities  once  again  are  difficult 
to  determine. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
this  process  does  go  on.  You  can  question  our 
judgement;  that's  fair  and  valid.  But  it  is 
not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ministry  saying 
my  colleague  the  House  leader,  the  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation,  on  the  basis  of 
"my  budget  being  this  last  year,  it  has  to 
be  this  plus  this  year."  If  you  look  back  at 
the  figures,  you  take  out  the  non-budgetary 
items,  many  of  the  other  things,  and  you'll 
find  that  this  has  been  the  case. 

I  am  always  delighted  to  have  construc- 
tive suggestions  made,  but  I  would  hope  that 
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when  we  discuss  this  area  of  priority,  and 
you  raise  health— it's  very  significant—but  I 
think  there  is  still  a  place  for  government 
support  of  many  aspects  of  our  cultural  and 
recreational  life.  Please  don't  ask  me  to  put 
them  on  a  scale.  It's  not  that  easy  to  do.  I 
think  you  almost  have  to  go  project  by 
project  and  you  have  to  make  some  judge- 
ments. 

Perhaps  you  give  a  commitment,  as  we 
did  for  Massey  Hall  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years  ago.  You  might  argue  about  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  still  valid.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  not  always  going  to  be 
in  this  economic  crunch.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  interested  in  Massey  Hall  you  would 
argue  that  it's  going  to  be  an  institution  that 
is  going  to  have  some  importance,  not  just 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto  but  perhaps  in  a 
broader  sense,  for  several  generations.  It's 
not  an  investment  being  made  for  two  years 
or  six  years.  It's  a  prolonged  sort  of  thing 
that  most  people  would  argue  I  think  will 
enrich  the  cutural  life  of  this  community. 

I  think  anything  we  can  do  without  being 
extravagant,  anything  we  can  do  to  provide 
greater  outlets  in  terms  of  recreation,  in 
terms  of  culture,  for  what  is  a  rather  dif- 
ferent society  today,  particularly  with  some 
of  our  young  people,  I  think  that's  money 
well  invested.  I  don't  think  it's  a  waste.  You 
could  even  get  me  to  support  an  even  greater 
expenditure  in  some  areas  of  youth  activity 
in  the  recreational  sense,  because  if  they  are 
busy  there  they  are  not  busy  doing  some 
other  things.  We  are  not  talking  a  lot  of 
dollars. 

That's  sort  of  a  long  rambling  answer.  I 
won't  get  into  any  philosophical  feelings  I 
have  about  lottery  funds  going  to  ongoing 
government  programs.  I  could  get  into  a 
lengthy  philosophical  discussion  on  both 
sides  of  that  issue.  There  are  two  sides  to 
that  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people,  as  with 
most  issues.  But  it  is  interesting,  whether  in 
terms  of  one's  personal  attitude  towards 
these  things,  whether  lottery  funds  should 
be  going  to  support  on  an  ongoing  basis 
programs  that  some  of  us  might  feel  should 
be  paid  out  of  current  revenues.  Lotteries 
may  not  always  be  as  popular  as  they  are 
today.  I  don't  know.  They  may  even  become 
more  popular. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  may  become  as  popular 
as  taxes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Neither  are  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  taxes  certainly  aren't. 
We  have  sort  of  come  to  accept  them  up  to 
a  point. 


But  I  welcome  the  hon.  member's  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Chairman.  If  he  has  any  particu- 
lar projects  he  wants  to  identify  over  the 
next  several  months  where  he  thinks  gov- 
ernment shouldn't  be  building  this  or  sup- 
porting that,  and  has  some  other  priority 
in  mind,  as  long  as  it  isn't  confined  directly 
to  his  riding  where  he  might  not  be  totally 
objective,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  his 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  can't  help  but  make  a 
common  reflection.  To  my  knowledge,  it's 
the  first  time  since  I've  been  a  member  here 
that  I've  heard  the  Premier  talk  in  terms  of 
a  philosophy  about  the  arts  and  cultural  en- 
deavours in  the  province.  It's  welcome,  at 
least  from  this  seat,  to  hear  those  views.  We 
may,  at  some  point,  get  a  chance  to  debate 
the  Ontario  Arts  Council  but  we'll  leave  that 
for  another  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Some  aspects  of  it,  yes,  I 
appreciate  that. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  matter  which  is  extremely 
frustrating  to  me  and,  perhaps,  to  each 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  that  is  the 
future  of  our  country,  the  constitutional 
issue  that  is  of  concern  to,  I  would  think, 
each  Canadian  and  in  particular  to  myself 
as  a  member  of  this  assembly  and  to  each 
of  the  other  124  members.  How  do  we  ap- 
proach the  problem?  What  is  it  that  we  have 
to  offer,  particularly  by  way  of  friendly 
dialogue,  to  the  province  of  Quebec  and  to 
the  other  provinces? 

I've  never  believed  that  the  whole  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitution  is  simply  a  matter 
betwen  Ontario  and  Quebec.  A  lot  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  people  in  Quebec  are 
concerns  shared  by  those  in  the  Maritimes 
and  by  those  in  western  Canada,  whether 
you  want  to  discuss  a  disappearing  fishery 
industry  in  the  Maritimes  or  unequal  freight 
rates  for  the  west.  Whatever  it  is,  there  are 
factors  about  our  Confederation  which  affect 
each  of  the  provinces,  and  it's  just  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  that  it's  been  focused  more 
directly  and  more  sharply  on  what  has  been 
occurring  in  Quebec.  That  then  becomes  a 
starting  point,  perhaps,  for  all  of  us. 

I'm  not  sure  how  we  proceed  from  here 
as  a  province.  I'm  not  sure,  at  this  point,  how 
the  government  intends  to  involve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  I,  for  one,  am  quite 
anxious  to  take  part  in  whatever  discussions 
can  evolve  so  that  we  can  have  as  full  and 
open  a  discussion  of  Confederation  and  of 
our  role  in  Confederation  as  is  possible.  I 
think  we  need  to  discuss  it  fully,  but  it's  my 
impression  that  we   cannot  any  longer  con- 
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tinue  in  Confederation  in  the  present  way  in 
which  it's  structured.  It's  not  serving  the 
needs,  particularly,  of  the  other  nine  prov- 
inces. There  may  be  ways  in  which  it 
doesn't  suit  the  needs  of  Ontario  either,  but 
I  think  in  particular  the  other  nine  provinces 
are  affected,  and  I  think  we've  got  to  have  a 
different  kind  of  arrangement. 

I  don't  want  to  take  his  remarks  out  of 
context,  but  I  believe  the  Premier  earlier 
stated  that  there  were  certain  issues  which 
were  essentially  of  a  federal  nature,  such  as 
immigration,  and  so  there  should  be  a  federal 
immigration  policy.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
think  that  makes  good  common  sense.  At 
the  same  time,  how  do  we  include  the  con- 
cerns which  Ontario  may  have  about  immi- 
gration, or  Quebec,  or  any  other  province? 
What  kind  of  formal  mechanism  is  there 
that  would  allow  the  provinces  to  express, 
in  a  very  real  way,  concerns  they  have  about 
immigration?  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that,  I  don't  pretend  to,  but  I  think  it's  a 
very  real  problem  and  I  think  it's  one  that 
deserves  a  proper  answer. 

What  bothers  me  most  about  the  problem 
of  Confederation  is  that  it  appears  to  be,  at 
this  juncture,  a  confrontation  between  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  present 
Premier  of  Quebec.  That's  not  good  enough 
if  that's  all  it  is.  If  that's  going  to  be  the 
battleground,  so  to  speak,  or  the  place  where 
it's  going  to  be  decided,  I  don't  think  that's 
good  enough.  I  don't  think  that  serves  the 
need  of  the  people  of  Canada,  quite  frankly. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  wish  to 
raise.  One  is  the  question  that  was  raised 
by  my  colleague  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)  on  Friday  last,  where  he  asked 
what  was  the  document  on  constitutional  re- 
form that  the  federal  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  had  handed  to  the  Premier  of 
Quebec  on  behalf  of  Premier  Davis  and  the 
other  Conservative  Premiers  which  is  sup- 
posed to  pose  a  dilemma  for  Premier 
Levesque.  I  think  those  were  the  words  used, 
at  least  in  the  press  reporting. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  said  in  the 
House:  "Will  the  government  House  leader 
ask  the  Premier  to  table  the  document 
immediately  and  tell  us  what,  if  any,  authority 
it  has  about  the  government's  policy"— mean- 
ing the  government  of  Ontario's  policy— "on 
constitutional  change?"  I  think  that's  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients,  because  we  should 
know  first  of  all  if  the  government  has  any 
perceived  notions  about  how  it  wishes  to 
proceed;  and  then  secondly,  such  being  the 
case,  how  do  individual  members  of  the 
assembly  such  as  myself  become  involved  in 
this  process? 


I  don't  know  how  we  have  failed  as  an 
assembly  in  having  a  fuller  discussion,  but 
it  hasn't  happened.  The  fault  is  as  much 
mine,  I  think,  as  anyone  else's.  I  would  have 
to  check  Hansard,  but  I  don't  think  I  raised 
it  the  last  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  freely  in  the  assembly,  outside  of 
question  period,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
very  many  members  have  raised  it;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  not  had  any  defined  way 
for  the  members  of  the  assembly  to  be  in- 
volved. 

One  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  earlier 
was  to  have  a  committee  of  the  assembly  to 
look  at  the  whole  question.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  has  to  be  a  standing  committee, 
a  select  committee  or  whatever,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  to  have  some  way  of  doing 
that.  I  know  that  our  party  has  had  one 
trip  to  Quebec  with  caucus  members,  and 
they  were  warmly  received  by  everyone  they 
met,  supposed  friend  and  foe  alike.  They 
met  with  a  real  cross-section.  They  met  with 
each  party  represented  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  Quebec.  They  met  with  public 
groups,  with  the  Quebec  Federation  of 
Labour,  with  the  press  people;  they  met 
with  just  about  everyone  and  they  were 
warmly  received.  They  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  learning  experience  about  the 
problems  which  Quebec  are  concerned  with 
and  which  obviously  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with.  I  hope  to  have  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity in  the  near  future,  as  do  other  members 
of  our  caucus. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Premier  if 
it's  possible  to  structure  that  kind  of  event 
for  members  of  the  assembly  so  that  we  can 
go  to  Quebec  as  three  parties,  in  a  small 
group  perhaps,  to  meet  with  a  cross-section  of 
Quebec  society  to  discuss  those  matters  and 
then  bring  them  back  for  a  full  and  proper 
discussion  here— and  I  don't  mean  debate;  I 
purposely  leave  the  word  "debate"  out.  I 
don't  think  that's  appropriate  at  this  stage. 

It  does  arise  out  of  frustration,  but  I  am 
quite  concerned  that  events  are  moving  and 
we  are  not  part  of  what's  happening;  there- 
fore, we  are  not  going  to  have  any  say  over 
the  ultimate  end  of  it  all.  The  country  may 
be  weakened  and  we  will  not  have  done 
very  much  about  it.  As  a  Canadian  and  as 
a  member  of  society  in  Ontario,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  that. 

I  don't  want  Quebec  to  leave.  I  think  Can- 
ada would  be  much  the  weaker  for  it.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  think  the  biggest  loser  would 
be  Ontario.  In  terms  of  the  trade  that  has 
been  developed  between  the  two  provinces, 
the  kind  of  interdependence  that  is  there, 
Ontario  would  be  the  loser  in  very  big  terms. 
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I  hope  the  Premier  will  take  my  remarks  as 
being  put  forward  in  a  non-partisan  and  very 
concerned  way  and  out  of  frustration.  It  is  the 
most  serious  matter  that  has  confronted  our 
country  since  1867,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
disappear.  It's  not  going  to  disappear,  for  ex- 
ample, if  Claude  Ryan  becomes  the  Premier 
of  Quebec;  that  isn't  going  to  mean  that  the 
problems  of  Quebec  are  suddenly  going  to 
dissolve,  1  don't  believe  that  for  a  moment. 
Claude  Ryan  will  give  the  situation  a  differ- 
ent focus,  I  believe,  but  the  problem  isn't 
going  to  go  away. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  the 
provinces  have  never  been  treated  as  equals 
in  a  federation  by  Ottawa.  I  don't  think  that 
has  ever  happened.  If  you  want  to  extend 
it  a  bit,  what  we  have  seen  over  the  hundred 
years  is  more  of  a  colonial  approach,  with 
Ottawa  being  the  centre  and  each  of  the 
provinces  in  some  sense  being  a  colony.  It's 
not  good  enough.  This  country  is  far  too  ad- 
vanced for  that  kind  of  approach.  The  western 
provinces  have  real  concerns,  and  so  do  the 
Maritimes.  A  lot  of  people  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  really  wonder  on  occasion  why 
they  joined  Confederation.  They  really  have 
serious  questions  about  that  and  whether  it 
has  been  to  their  advantage. 

I  guess  what  I  am  asking  the  Premier  is 
a  couple  of  things:  an  answer,  if  it's  possible 
today,  to  my  colleague's  question  from  Fri- 
day; and  how  I,  as  a  member  of  this  assembly, 
and  other  members,  can  be  involved  in  a 
constructive  way  so  that  the  voice  of  Ontario 
will  be  heard  and  so  that  we  can  participate 
in  helping  to  keep  this  country  together.  That's 
what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'll  try  to  help  as  much 
as  I  can  on  the  specifics.  The  House  leader 
showed  me  what  the  member  for  Riverdale 
had  asked.  I  haven't  seen  the  press  reports. 
The  only  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Clark  gave  to  Mr.  Levesque  a 
copy  of  the  statement,  or  communique,  that 
came  out  of  the  discussions  in  Kingston 
some  months  ago,  which  was  well  publicized. 

I'm  not  certain  what  sort  of  dilemma  that 
would  have  caused  Mr.  Levesque.  I'm  sure 
he  was  already  aware  of  it.  But  that's  the 
only  document,  and  I'll  be  delighted  to  try 
to  get  a  copy  of  it  for  the  hon.  member. 
That's  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of.  It 
emerged  as  a  result  of  our  discussions  in 
Kingston,  which  basically  pointed  out  some 
philosophical  points  of  view  as  to  what  Con- 
federation was  about.  Mr.  Clark  indicated  he 
believed  in  greater  involvement  of  the  prov- 
inces   in    the    process,    greater    consultation, 


many  of  the  things  that  we  as  Premiers  have 
been  suggesting.  I  don't  think  there  was  any- 
thing fundamental  in  that  document  as  it  re- 
lated to  proposals,  say  for  constitutional 
reform. 

The  other  observations  by  the  hon.  member, 
I  think,  have  been  quite  constructive.  I'm 
quite  prepared  to  have  a  discussion  in  the 
House.  Unless  it  had  some  focus— and  perhaps 
now  the  advisory  committee's  report  gives 
us  some  focus— probably  all  of  us  would  be 
getting  up  and  saying  approximately  the  same 
thing  with  different  emphasis.  I  don't  say  it 
wouldn't  be  helpful,  but  I  am  not  sure  just 
where  it  would  lead  and  what  would  result 
from  it.  Where  I  think  there  will  be,  hope- 
fully at  some  point  in  time,  a  rather  detailed 
discussion  that  might  even  border  on  a  de- 
bate is  when  the  constitutional  proposals  from 
the  government  of  Canada  are  made  public 
and  when  the  provinces  are  asked  to  comment. 

It's  a  strange  process  that  we  go  through. 
I  can  recall  going  through  it  leading  up  to 
the  1971  Victoria  Conference.  There  were 
certain  discussions  here,  and  we  had  a  debate 
afterwards,  because  if  they  had  gone  through 
it  would  have  required  certain  resolutions  to 
see  some  of  it  move  further  down  the  road. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
don't  think  it's  a  question,  when  those  dis- 
cussions commence,  of  everybody  having  a  set 
position.  I  think  we  have  to  have  points  of 
view.  We  have  to  have  areas  where  we  say, 
"Yes,  this  should  be  a  matter  of  federal  juris- 
diction, this  should  be  provincial."  But  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  question  of  going  into  a 
conference  of  that  nature  and  saying,  "This 
is  Ontario's  position;  we  won't  budge;  we 
won't  move";  because  nothing  would  happen 
if  everybody  went  into  a  conference  with 
that  sort  of  approach. 

I've  made  it  pretty  clear  that  in  terms  of 
constitutional  Teform  my  view  is  that  On- 
tarians  are  prepared  to  be  flexible.  I  said  in 
discussions  a  week  ago  today  that  while  I  was 
prepared  to  see  a  certain  flexibility  in  the  con- 
stitution, I  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  without  the  appropriate 
power  to  properly  administer  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  co-operation.  I'm 
not  sure  I  would  go  as  far  as  to  suggest,  as 
the  hon.  member  did,  that  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  represent  a  full  part- 
nership. There  are  some  things  that  are 
totally  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
of  Canada.  I  think  it  should  be  that  way  and 
this  country  will  only  function  that  way.  It's 
interesting  to  look  at  the  views  of  the  various 
provinces.  You  suggest  that  some  of  the  west- 
ern provinces  are  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
some  aspects  of  the  way  the  government  of 
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Canada  deals  with  some  issues.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  find  some  sister  provinces 
which  are  also  unhappy,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons, and  would  not  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
point  of  view  of  Ontario  or  even  some  of  the 
western  provinces. 

I  think  you  will  find  in  the  Maritimes,  that 
while  they  have  their  differences  with  the 
government  of  Canada,  they  are  enthused 
about  shared-cost  programs,  for  example, 
which  we  have  suggested  are  not  the  right 
thing  from  our  standpoint.  They  see  a  greater 
sense  of  security  in  their  programs  with  the 
central  government.  I  think  if  you  were  in 
their  position  you  would  share  their  point 
of  view. 

It  was  also  relevant  what  the  hon.  member 
said  in  terms  of  this  being  a  national  dis- 
cussion. I've  been  impressed— not  impressed 
as  much  as  I  wasn't  that  surprised  actually— 
that  so  many  of  the  representations  made  to 
the  task  force  on  national  unity  really  didn't 
focus  on  language  or  culture.  The  initiation 
of  the  task  force  was  obviously  because  of 
the  situation  in  our  sister  province  of  Quebec, 
A  lot  of  the  discussion  initially  related  to 
language  and  culture;  and  yet  a  lot  of  the 
submissions  being  made  to  the  task  force— 
and,  as  I  say  this  shouldn't  surprise  any  of 
us— didn't  relate  to  those  issues  at  all.  They 
related  to  the  rate  of  unemployment,  regional 
■disparities,  the  opportunity  for  economic 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  some  parts  of 
Canada  think  that  central  Canada-and  that's 
us  and  Quebec— have  had  more  than  our 
share  and  that  federal  policies  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  economic  growth  of  central 
Canada. 

I'll  debate  that.  I  think  there  is  some 
validity  in  it,  but  there  are  other  reasons 
why  we've  had  greater  economic  prosperity 
here  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Canada.  It's 
also  true  in  the  United  States.  One  can  hardly 
argue  that  historically  because  of  their  gov- 
ernment structure  the  New  England  states 
had  greater  difficulty  than  states  in  the  south- 
west. There  are  geographic  reasons,  resource 
reasons,  et  cetera. 

In  terms  of  how  members  might  more  effec- 
tively become  involved,  I'm  not  going  to 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  discussions  of  this 
nature  are  premature.  I  look  back  just  a  few 
months— and  this  shows  how  rapidly  time  goes 
—and  I  sense  that  the  concern  felt  about  the 
province  of  Quebec  seems  to  ebb  and  flow 
with  whatever  new  political  event  takes  place. 
The  interest,  I  sense,  is  still  there  but  I'm  a 
little  concerned  that  perhaps  some  events 
have  led  people  to  think  that  the  problem  is 
in  the  process  of  resolution.  I  don't  happen  to 
share  that  point  of  view.  I  also  know  people 


can  get  tired  of  an  issue.  On  this  issue,  people 
have  to  persevere.  We  have  to  continue  to 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

We  should  also  be  cautious  that  we  don't 
appear  in  the  province  of  Quebec  as  telling 
either  the  government  or  the  people  of 
Quebec  what  we  think  the  answers  are  from 
our  point  of  view.  I  was  asked  whether  I 
would  be  involved  during  the  referendum 
campaign.  I  think  there  may  be  great  merit, 
as  we  get  closer  to  the  referendum,  if  a  date 
is  ever  established,  in  involvement  by  a  lot 
of  Canadians.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  side  of  the  referen- 
dum that  I  would  naturally  be  supporting  if 
there  were  politicians  from  Ontario  involved 
during  that  60-day  period.  One  has  to  assess 
whether  it  would  do  more  harm  or  good.  Put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  someone  making  a 
judgement.  Do  you  want  to  be  told  what 
you  judgement  should  be  by  somebody  who 
is  not,  in  some  of  their  views,  a  part  of  the 
process? 

My  argument  is  that  the  referendum  does 
have  an  effect  on  me.  Quebec  is  a  part  of 
Canada.  They  are,  in  my  view,  Canadians  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  So  one  can 
rationalize  it.  But,  in  terms  of  strategy,  you 
have  to  be  fairly  careful. 

That  is  why— I  hope  I'm  not  misunderstood 
—I've  been  concerned  about  a  select  com- 
mittee. Not  that  people  start  looking  for  issues 
to  raise,  but  what  would  a  select  committee 
do  per  se?  Would  it  travel  into  Quebec? 
Would  it  ask  questions?  Would  it  run  into 
the  situation  of  the  Quebec  media  asking, 
what  right  has  it  to  come  in  here  asking 
questions  et  cetera?  These  are  our  decisions 
internally  that  might  be  made. 

As  regards  the  question  of  a  visit  by 
members,  I  think  the  visit  of  members  of  a 
caucus  on  an  informal  basis,  not  with  any 
policy  point  of  view,  shall  we  say,  but  to 
find  out  some  of  the  problems  and,  just  as 
important  in  my  view,  to  convey  the  interest 
of  legislators,  as  well  as  the  friendship  and 
affection  we  have,  and  the  desire  we  have  to 
see  Quebec  stay  within  Confederation-that 
sort  of  thing  could  be  helpful.  But  I  worry  a 
little  bit  about  having  a  formal  government 
committee  or  structure  convening  meetings 
and  having  meetings  in  Quebec  and  as  to 
whether  that  would  really  solve  any  problems 
or  would  help  in  the  discussion. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  before  the  end  of  the  session 
—to  discuss  the  initial  proposals  from  the 
advisory  committee.  Maybe  we  will  have  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  some  of  the 
constitutional  proposals  they're  putting  before 
us.    Those   would   be   occasions,   I   think,   to 
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discuss  it.  But  I  would  caution  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  it  is  an  ongoing  process;  to  say  at 
any  given  time  that  this  is  Ontario's  position, 
period,  on  constitutional  reform  would  be 
unwise. 

We  have  to  give  whatever  leadership  we 
can,  and  I  think  we're  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing it.  But  it's  also  important  for  people 
across  Canada  to  know  that  we're  as  inter- 
ested in  their  ideas  about  the  future  of  this 
country  as  they  are  interested  in  ours.  I  hope 
that  is  helpful  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  about 
five  or  six  items  that  I'd  like  to  share  with 
the  Premier  and  with  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  I  guess  the  only  thing  they 
have  in  common,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
they  bear  some  very  tangential  relationship, 
at  best,   to  the  estimates  before  us— 

Interjection. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right.  I  just  might 
shock  the  House  by  reminding  the  members 
what  we  are  supposedly  discussing. 

The  thing  they  might  have  in  common  is 
that  they're  the  kinds  of  things  that,  as  a 
party  leader  and  as  opposition  leader,  I 
think  about  when  I'm  home  or  on  the  week- 
ends—things I  worry  about  as  far  as  the 
direction  of  our  province  is  concerned— and, 
therefore,  I  have  to  assume  they're  the  kinds 
of  things  that  the  Premier  is  concerned 
about.  I  can  see  some  possible  benefit  to 
simply  sharing  some  of  these  thoughts  here. 

The  first  one  is  slightly  political  and  may 
not  really  fall  into  the  same  category  as  the 
others.  I'll  mention  it  briefly  and  then  I'll 
basically  move  on  to  the  other  things  I'm 
very  concerned  about. 

The  first  one  I  want  to  mention  relates 
back,  I  guess,  to  the  interesting  week  we 
came  through  this  past  week  and  has  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  the  government  final- 
ly resolved  the  OHIP  matter.  In  particular, 
I  must  say  there  are  two  things  that  leave 
me  with  some  concern.  One  is  the  cuts  that 
were  detailed  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  and  referred  to  by  the  Premier  in 
his  answer  to  the  comments  by  the  member 
for   Niagara   Falls   (Mr.   Kerrio). 

The  Premier  and  the  Treasurer  take  the 
view  from  time  to  time  that  we  have  to  set 
these  very  difficult  priorities;  that  whatever 
you  cut,  somebody's  going  to  be  verv  badly 
hurt.  We  hear  repeatedly  about  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  for  some  reason,  but  when 
the  cuts  were  actually  made  this  time  they 
listed  such  obviously  worthy  endeavours  as 
$6  million  or  $9  million,  I  think  it  was,  for 
northern  Ontario— money  that's  desperately 
needed  up  there— and  $2  million  of  govern- 


ment building,  which  by  coincidence  it  just 
struck   the  minister   might  apply  to  the  one 
in  Hamilton  and  things  of  this  kind. 
[4:151 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  that,  and 
I  don't  want  to  belabour  it,  is  that  I  hope 
the  Premier  is  aware  that  last  year  alone, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  Ontario's  bud- 
get, which  as  the  Premier  said  was  already 
very  tight,  was  already,  unlike  that  of  Mr. 
Lyons'  predecessors  in  Manitoba,  was  alleg- 
edly austerity-type  budgeting— the  expendi- 
ture side  of  that  budget  was  cut  on  at  least 
three  occasions  that  I  remember.  One  occa- 
sion was,  I  think,  after  the  election  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  revenues  weren't  coming 
in  as  anticipated;  about  $134  million  was 
cut  in  a  week,  just  like  that. 

How  was  it  done?  According  to  the  Treas- 
urer, I  quote:  "I  told  the  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  to  cut  $134  million".  It  may 
not  have  happened  as  easily  as  all  that,  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is  not  lost  on  as  dis- 
cerning a  person  as  the  Premier. 

There  were  two  other  occasions  on  which 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund  beckoned— 
once  a  foreseen  occasion  where  I  think  some 
$80  or  $90  million  had  to  be  found;  and 
once  a  rather  unforeseen  occasion  provoked 
mostly,  I  suspect,  by  the  Provincial  Audi- 
tor's comments  which  required  another  $102 
million  or  $103  million  to  be  found.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  they  found 
the  money  and  undoubtedly  things  were  cut. 
But  we  didn't  hear  about  just  how  much 
bleeding  was  going  to  occur  because  of  each 
of  these  cuts;  it  amounted  to  $297  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Premier  may  have 
heard  about  it,  but  he  mercifully  spared  the 
people  of  Ontario  the  same  gory  sight  and 
detail.  It  is  of  interest  that  when  they  had 
to  capitulate— not  to  use  a  provacative  word, 
when  they  had  to  make  an  accommodation— 
with  regard  to  the  OHIP  matter— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  met  you  half  way. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  indeed  you  did.  You 
know  I  have  accepted  that. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Premier  is  this, 
and  he  understands  my  comments:  When  you 
had  to  make  some  cuts— and  frankly  you  didn't 
make  as  many  cuts  as  I  would  have— but  it 
is  amazing  the  painstaking  detail  with  which 
every  cut  has  been  outlined  in  the  press  and 
how  carefully  they  have  been  chosen  from 
areas,  all  of  which  have  a  noble  right  and 
every  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  interested  in  their  particular 
ventures. 
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By  contrast,  when  you  think  you  could  cut 
$297  million  from  your  expenditures  last  year, 
after  your  tight  budget,  without  any  detail 
about  how  many  people  in  the  north  are 
going  to  suffer,  how  many  sick  children  would 
find  themselves  on  the  street,  and  how  the 
only  alternative  to  that  was  to  tear  down 
Massey  Hall  or  whatever,  it  is  amazing  that 
this  time  we  had  to  be  treated  to  these  cuts 
in  such  precise  detail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  resolution  asked  us 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  particularly  amazing 
when  you  consider  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  Premier  the  fact  that,  for  instance, 
the  Ministry  of  Health's  real  expenditures 
last  year  compared  to  their  estimates  fell  $77 
million  short  of  what  their  estimates  were. 
Yet  this  year's  estimates  were  based  on  last 
year's  estimates  plus  a  certain,  albeit  restrain- 
ed, amount. 

It  does  not  require  a  budgetary  genius  to 
see  that  is  the  kind  of  budgeting  that  leaves 
a  little  room  for  movement,  should  by  chance 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund  suddenly 
have  to  find  another  $50  or  $60  million  this 
year,  in  the  midst  of  the  year.  Similarly, 
there  was  reference  to  the  cuts  being  made  in 
capital  projects  which  were  labour  intensive 
and  had  some  economic  value— the  Premier, 
for  example,  referred  to  road  building  as 
something  with  economic  value.  The  proposal 
that  we  made,  which  I  know  he  carefully 
studied,  was  to  cut  the  so-called  services  por- 
tion of  the  government's  budget,  such  as  the 
services  which  are  leased  and  rented  and  have 
to  do  with  all  kinds  of  consultants  and  so  on, 
which  are  basically  administrative  type  cuts. 
Surely  the  Premier  recognizes  that  those  cuts 
could  have  been  made  with  less  economic 
impact  than  cutting  some  of  the  capital 
spending  that  he  was  referring  to. 

Still  that  budget  could  have  lived  with  a 
2.5  per  cent  increase.  We  were  only  going  to 
reduce  it  five  per  cent.  It  still  would  have 
been  2.5  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  The 
whole  of  the  Sterling  Lyon  government  is 
living  with  that.  Really,  I  was  a  little  per- 
turbed because  of  what  I  saw  to  be,  without 
being  provocative,  very  political—and  of  course 
I  wasn't  political  at  all  last  week— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  going  to  reply  to  it 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  was  most  perturbed  to  see 
such  a  political  point  of  view  shown  with 
regard  to  these  budget  cuts. 

A  word  on  Wintario,  if  I  might:  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
and  I  have  exactly  the  same  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  all  these  individual  expendi- 


tures. I  am  perhaps  a  little  keener  on  the  arts 
than  he  from  time  to  time,  but  we  will  settle 
these  matters  in  caucus,  I  am  sure.  But  he 
does  have  a  point,  and  a  very  important 
point;  that  is  that  lotteries  are  now  bringing 
in  far  more  than  was  ever  anticipated.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  set  aside  funds  from 
these  for  the  many  worthy  cultural  and  rec- 
reational pursuits,  which  the  Premier  enjoys 
and  which  I  think  are  very  important,  but 
having  set  that  aside,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  have  the  remainder  for  more  vital  purposes 
at  a  time  of  restraint. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Premier— and  I 
don't  know  if  he  has  actually  seen  it,  though 
I  was  asking  questions  about  it  in  his  absence, 
as  I  recall,  the  other  day— that  there  is  an 
item  called  "cumulative  funds  available." 
When  they  do  the  lottery  accounting,  they 
have  basically  the  money  they  have  on  hand, 
then  they  have  the  money  they  are  spending 
and  the  money  that  they  are  committing.  Then 
there  is  something  left  over  called  "cumula- 
tive funds  available,"  which  is  quite  under- 
standable. 

Interestingly,  the  cumulative  funds  availble, 
just  for  Wintario,  was  marked  in  the  budget 
as  $27  million  estimated  for  next  year.  For 
this  year  it  is  estimated  at  $21  million  as  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  budget  was 
made  up,  I  guess,  as  of  the  end  of  February. 
As  of  the  end  of  February,  the  guess  was 
that  by  the  end  of  March  there  would  be  $21 
million  left  over.  That  was  before  all  this  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  shifting  Wintario  funds 
into  OHIP,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  and 
the  Treasurer's  comments  about  not  liking 
earmarked  funds  very  much.  The  minister  who 
usually  sits  to  the  Premier's  right  obviously 
got  busy.  Between  the  time  this  thing  was 
published  and  the  time  we  got  to  talk  to 
their  ministry  by  the  end  of  March,  the  differ- 
ence was  that  they  had  only  $1  million  left 
over.  They  thought  they  would  have  $21  mil- 
lion but  they  had  only  $1  million;  and  that 
is  allowing  for  the  fact  that  they  got  an  extra 
$1  million  they  didn't  expect  to  receive  in 
proceeds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  they  did, 
but  the  Treasurer  may  have. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  One  way  or  another,  they 
got  rid  of  $21  million  so  quickly  I  had  to 
ask  the  minister  whether  he  was  giving  it 
away  to  everybody  who  happened  to  pass  by 
the  door.  I  am  also  interested  in  whether  he 
is  ever  going  to  start  signing  the  rejections 
or  only  the  acceptances,  but  that  is  a  separate 
matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He'd  never  do  that  if  he 
could  avoid  it. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Exactly,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  avoid  it.  I  say  that  simply  to  say 
there  were  other  ways  that  the  OHEP  matter 
could  have  been  handled  financially.  Frankly, 
there  are  certain  differences  there  and  I  wish 
the  Premier  had  handled  it  a  litde  differ- 
ently. I  just  throw  that  out  and  I  don't  expect 
a  reply,  unless  the  Premier  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  replying. 

The  remaining  items  I  want  to  take  up 
today  are  not  really  political.  They  are  the 
kinds  of  things  I  worry  about.  Ill  just  share 
some  thoughts  with  the  Premier,  if  I  might. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  our  economic 
policy.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter, 
and  I  see  this  on  the  federal  as  well  as  the 
provincial  scene,  to  ask  people  to  show 
restraint  in  government  spending,  in  what 
they  expect  from  government,  in  wages  that 
they  demand  and  in  purchasing  power,  which 
is  really  what  we  are  asking  them  to  do;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  that  unless  we 
are  also  going  to  tell  them  how  we  will 
make  use  of  that  sacrifice  and  of  that  re- 
straint in  order  to  better  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

That  is  really  leadership.  It  requires  an 
economic  strategy,  an  industrial  strategy,  and 
it  requires  that  that  strategy  be  put  into  words 
which  are  both  understandable  and  inspiring. 
I  must  say  we  are  not  receiving  much  of  that. 
I  say  that  without  wishing  to  be  personally 
provocative.  I  worry  about  the  fact  because 
a  lot  of  people  I  talk  to  do  not  have  a 
sense  of  what  this  restraint  is  all  about,  or 
what  is  the  purpose  of  why  we  are  asking 
people  to  put  up  with  this,  or  where  it  is 
going  to  get  us.  They  don't  see  the  connec- 
tion, if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  between  what 
you  are  asking  of  them  and  what  I  have 
supported  you  in  asking  of  them. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  An  invisible  link. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  An  invisible  link,  as  my 
friend  says.  They  don't  see  the  connection 
between  that  and  how  it  is  going  to  help 
them  and  their  children  find  jobs  in  the 
future. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  need  a  little 
more  in  the  way  of  leadership  to  provide  an 
industrial  strategy  for  Ontario,  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  where  we're  heading,  what  the 
keystones  of  the  strategy  will  be.  I  have 
suggested  in  this  House— and  the  Premier  has 
been  present,  I  think,  although  I  am  not 
certain  that  he  has— an  industrial  strategy 
based  mainly  on  manufacturing,  mainly  high 
technology  manufacturing,  mainly  on  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses,  Canadian- 
owned  industries;  mainly  research  intensive 
and   mainly  related   to   certain   of   the   tech- 


nologies related  to  energy,  to  metallurgy,  to 
environmental  concerns,  to  treatment  of 
pollution,  waste  and  so  on. 

All  right,  these  are  only  suggestions,  you 
may  have  others;  but  we  need  to  have  some 
strategy,  some  sector-by-sector  analysis  and 
some  overall  strategy  that  people  can  under- 
stand. 

People  must  get  the  feeling,  therefore, 
that  we  are  not  just  adrift  but  that  we  know 
where  we  are  going,  that  we  have  some 
general  notion  of  why  we  ask  them  to 
sacrifice,  if  we  do  ask  them  to  sacrifice.  Maybe 
we  have  a  difference  there,  I  don't  know- 
but  there  has  to  be  some  sense  of  where  all 
this  is  heading,  something  they  understand 
and  something  that  inspires  them. 

Without  in  any  way  demeaning  the  con- 
tribution made  at  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ference, it  is  not  getting  through  to  the  people 
in  the  way  I  really  think  it  should  be,  nor  is 
it  being  debated  here.  We  never  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  industrial  strategy,  and  surely 
that  is  an  important  thing.  I'm  not  just  talk- 
ing jobs;  I  am  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  accommodate  all  our  young  people 
with  all  the  education  they  have,  the  en- 
thusiasm they  have,  how  we  are  going  to 
fully  utilize  that  before  they  become  dis- 
illusioned. We  need  to  talk  about  that.  I 
believe  we  do. 

I  throw  that  out  to  you.  Obviously  there 
is  an  implied  criticism,  I  don't  pretend  other- 
wise, but  it  is  not  meant  as  a  provocative 
thing.  It's  meant  as  a  constructive  sugges- 
tion. 

The  second  point— I  know  the  Premier  has 
one  of  these  photographic  memories,  but  if 
he  wishes  to  make  a  note  of  these  he  should 
feel  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  will  be  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  may  wish  to  reply  before 
Hansard  arrives,  you  never  know. 

The  second  point,  and  I'll  speak  on  it 
briefly  because  we've  talked  about  it  so  many 
times,  is  the  matter  of  a  select  committee  to 
look  at  French  language  services  in  Ontario 
and  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of  constructive 
program  which  could  have  both  the  symbolic 
value  which  so  many  people  want,  and  the 
reality  value,  without  committing  ourselves 
to  a  program  that  for  Ontario  would  be  silly. 

In  other  words,  I  know  the  Premier  is 
expanding  services.  The  improvements  to 
the  Judicature  Act  and  so  on  are  very  wel- 
come indeed.  I  salute  those.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  we  have  to  try  to  inscribe  in 
law,  and  preferably  in  one  or  two  laws  so 
that  we  can  pull  these  things  together  as 
much  as  possible,   the  various  services  that 
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are  to  be  provided  for  our  franco-Ontarians. 
Not  to  get  into  divisive  arguments  about 
what  bilingualism  means,  because  heaven 
knows  that  word  has  so  many  emotional 
connotations  today,  but  the  services  that 
probably  we  agree  on.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  committee  have  what  I  would  promise 
to  be  a  non-political  and  non-partisan  way 
of  looking  at  those  services,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  keep  that 
promise.  Of  course,  I  can't  keep  it  on  behalf 
of  the  other  two  parties. 

The  third  point  on  which  I  am  concerned 
is  the  direction  the  select  committees  of  this 
Legislature  are  taking  in  terms  of  cost.  From 
the  comments  the  Premier  made  the  other 
day  I  take  it  he  shares  that  concern.  I  suspect 
he  has  the  same,  shall  we  say  spectrum  of 
viewpoints  within  his  caucus  that  I  have 
within  mine.  I  think,  however,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  show  some  leadership.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  be  very  clear  on  the  fact  that 
these  select  committees  retain  counsel  and 
retain  experts;  and  recognize  their  need  to 
be  well  counselled  and  well  advised;  and 
understand  that  there  may,  on  rare  occasions, 
be  a  need  to  seek  information  outside  our 
precinct;  and  I  emphasize  rare.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  to  a  stop  to 
the  apparently  vast  ambitions  of  those  who 
seem  to  be  planning  the  course  for  these  com- 
mittees, and  I  want  to  tell  the  Premier  I  am 
prepared  to  work  with  him  to  really  prune 
this  to  the  bone. 
[4:30] 

I  think  the  whole  procedure,  the  very 
valid  and  necessary  procedure  of  select  com- 
mittees, can  fall  into  terrible  public  disrepute 
if  we  don't  exercise  certain  control  on  the 
cost  side.  I  was  pleased  to  note  his  comments 
the  other  day,  because  I  detected  that  he  and 
I  are  of  like  mind  on  the  subject.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  a  meeting  of  minds  on  that  by  the 
normal  mechanisms  or  by  any  other  way.  I 
just  throw  that  comment  out. 

Another  point  I've  been  thinking  about— 
and  this  may  seem  to  come  out  of  nowhere, 
but  I  did  refer  to  it  in  the  House  the  other 
day— is  the  provincialization  of  uranium  as  a 
resource. 

I  am  as  federal  as  the  Premier.  I  believe 
in  Canada.  He  has  no  doubt  of  that,  I'm  sure. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country,  it  has  been  our  tradition  that 
the  provinces  have  some  priority.  I  would  not 
want  to  change  that.  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  the  slightest  justification  for  such 
a  valuable  modern  resource  as  uranium  to 
be  out  of  our  control  when  you  consider  the 
original  rationalization,  being  one  of  pro- 
duction of  atomic  bombs  and  so  on,  surely 


has  long  since  disappeared.  In  any  event, 
such  defence  concerns  could  easily  be  handled 
by  other  regulations  that  would  be  super- 
imposed without  having  to  have  the  entire 
resource  taken  out  from  our  jurisdiction. 

It  may  be  that  the  Premier  has  commented 
on  this  behind  the  scenes  at  first  ministers' 
conferences,  it  may  be  that  he  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  officials,  I  don't  know; 
but  what  I  do  know  is  that  the  Premier 
hasn't  done  very  much  in  the  way  of  making 
this  a  public  issue.  Possibly  because  of  his 
preference  for  quiet  diplomacy,  which  I  re- 
spect, he  has  done  nothing  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  Ontarians  about  this  matter; 
and  I  know  he  will  have  to  admit  that. 

I  believe  it's  an  important  matter.  Maybe 
it  will  be  resolved  as  we  enter  upon  the 
constitutional  negotiations,  which  I  guess  are 
around  the  corner,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Premier  to  make  very 
clear  Ontario's  determination  to  control  its 
natural  resources  for  the  good  of  Canada  and 
in  concert  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  to 
have  as  much  right  over  our  uranium  as 
Alberta  has  over  its  oil.  I  hope  the  Premier 
is  doing  something  about  it;  I  hope  he  will 
do  it  more  publicly. 

I  guess  the  last  point  I  want  to  make  will, 
again,  seem  even  more  unrelated;  that  is, 
what  I  see  ahead  of  us  as  a  very  bitter  prob- 
lem coming  up  in  the  near  future  of  Ontario. 
I'm  not  speaking  of  the  slightly  more  distant 
future,  when  I  think  the  way  we  handle  our 
aged  population  is  going  to  be  one  huge, 
horrific  problem  that  we're  not  doing  very 
much  about  at  the  moment— but  he  and  I 
will  discuss  that  some  other  time;  just  around 
the  corner,  like  January  1,  1979,  we're  head- 
ing for  the  worst  bitterness  imaginable  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  the  rest  of 
society. 

We  had  a  few  unhappy  exchanges  in  here. 
The  question  period  especially,  in  the  middle 
of  the  OHIP  dispute,  is  not  always  the  best 
locale  and  time  for  such  discussions.  I  want 
to  tell  the  Premier  that  I  have  been  talking 
with  people  in  the  medical  profession  in 
various  parts  of  this  province.  They're  not 
the  usual  militants  and  not  the  people  who 
are  still  hoping  that  medicare  will  disappear; 
I'm  talking  about  people  I  used  to  know,  and 
used  to  teach  in  many  instances,  who  have 
now  become  family  practitioners. 

Many  of  them  are  my  former  students. 
They  are  mild,  dedicated  people  who  are 
very  bitter  and  who  are  allowing  themselves, 
in  their  bitterness,  to  put  forward  demands 
that  are  clearly  excessive.  I  don't  think  they 
are    understanding,    nor    is    their    leadership 
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telling  them,  that  such  demands  will  never 
be  accepted. 

They  can  never  be  accepted;  the  Premier 
knows  that.  There  is  no  way  the  govern- 
ment can  accept  a  36  per  cent  fee  scale  in- 
crease. The  Premier  knows  that  and  I  know 
that.  There  is  no  way  they  can  be  allowed 
to  opt  out  in  huge  numbers;  and  I  tell  the 
Premier  they're  intending  to  do  so.  Yet  the 
only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  people  who  are  determined  to 
opt  out  from  opting  out— apart  from  a  very 
large  increase— the  only  means  available  are 
both  Draconian;  both  are  measures  that  no- 
body really  wants  to  undertake.  Yet  we  are 
heading  for  that  showdown.  It's  coming  for 
sure. 

The  doctors  are  planning,  in  large  num- 
bers, to  opt  out.  It's  necessary,  quickly,  for 
us  to  find  some  middle  ground,  to  find  some- 
thing that  is  not  too  large  an  increase  to  be 
acceptable  but  is  something  which  the  doc- 
tors can  accept  in  good  faith.  I  would  ask 
the  Premier  to  take  a  little  time  to  meet  with 
the  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  doctors  he  may  know 
and  to  meet  with  some  of  the  official  leader- 
ship of  the  profession  as  well  and  to  inform 
himself  of  the  kind  of  showdown  which  is 
coming  and  the  very  nasty  consequences 
which  can  occur. 

I  would  ask,  therefore,  that  he  use  his  own 
good  offices— and  if  I  can  help  as  well  I 
would  be  glad  to— to  try  to  find  some  middle 
ground  which  is  not  going  to  be  a  political 
disaster  nor  a  financial  disaster  before  the 
atmosphere  becomes  so  poisoned  and  bitter 
that  we  will  regret  it,  let's  put  it  that  way. 

I  make  these  suggestions  to  the  Premier. 
These  are  not  ringing  declarations  and  they 
are  not  demands  for  his  resignation  nor  for 
his  salary  to  be  reduced.  It's  listed  at 
$25,000  in  the  estimates,  but  those  who  read 
Weekend  Magazine  have  a  much  more  accu- 
rate notion  about  that.  I  won't  ask  for  it  to 
be  reduced.  The  Premier  is  worth  almost 
every  cent  of  the  $25,000  he  receives. 

I  do  mention  some  of  these  issues,  not  to 
suggest  that  all  my  answers  are  correct  or 
that  everything  I  have  always  done  has  been 
of  the  utmost  help  to  the  Premier,  but  these 
are  issues  which  are  important.  I  trust  if  the 
Premier  wishes  to  respond  he  will  do  so  and, 
if  not  then  at  some  other  time  will  indicate 
his  views  by  his  response  and  by  his  actions 
on  these  important  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  To  respond  very  briefly, 
on  one  or  two  of  the  items:  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  pointed  out  the  potential 
of  the  problem  without  obviously  having  the 


solution.  I  am  referring  in  particular  to  the 
last  one.  I  don't  intend  to  get  into  a  discus- 
sion of  it  today,  because  I  don't  think  it 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose.  We  are 
aware  of  the  concerns  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It's  known  to  many  of  us  and  is 
something  that  the  government  has  very 
much  in  mind.  I  don't  think  I  will  add  any- 
thing more  at  this  precise  moment. 

With  respect  to  the  second  last  item  which 
we  have  discussed  here,  I  could  go  on  at 
some  length  because  I  still  haven't  quite 
grasped  the  real  need  for  the  total  provin- 
cialization  of  the  uranium  resource.  I  think 
part  of  this  stems  from  the  discussions  re- 
lated to  Ontario  Hydro. 

I  would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  I  can  make  a  case  as  it  relates  to 
the  resource  industry  generally.  Perhaps  if 
we  didn't  have  uranium  or  we  were  one  of 
those  provinces  without  resources  of  this 
nature,  one  might  argue  that  in  most  juris- 
dictions of  the  world  resources  are  totally 
the  responsibility  in  many  respects  of  the 
central  government.  In  fact,  I  can  recall 
making  an  observation  here  that  I  could 
almost  be  persuaded— this  was  at  the  height 
of  the  debate  on  the  price  of  oil  and  gas, 
et  cetera,  some  four  or  five  years  ago— that 
resources  should  be  a  matter  of  federal  re- 
sponsibility in  a  nation  such  as  ours.  I  have 
never  pursued  that  and  I  am  not  pursuing  it 
here  today,  except  to  make  this  point  that  I 
think  uranium  is  different  from  oil,  gas,  coal, 
et  cetera. 

While  I  am  not  going  back  to  the  histori- 
cal relationship  of  the  government  of  Canada 
with  the  uranium  resource,  I  would  say  with 
respect  that  some  of  the  reasons  for  that 
initial  relationship  are  still  relevant  today. 
There's  no  question  in  terms  of  the  next 
generation  of  nuclear  power,  to  have  the 
province  of  Ontario  with  total  control  of 
uranium  might  be  a  policy  different  from 
a  federal  policy  in  terms  of  breeder  reactors 
or  what  have  you  and  their  policy  in  terms 
of  export  to  Japan,  Spain  or  France  or  what- 
ever country.  I  don't  think  we  can  divorce 
ourselves  from  that.  The  government  has 
urged  a  greater  provincial  involvement  in 
the  determination  of  policy  as  it  relates  to 
the  peaceful  use  of  uranium,  but  I  can't 
really  go  on  the  record  as  saying  that  ura- 
nium should  be  totally  a  provincial  responsi- 
bility without  any  involvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  I  couldn't  do  that  in 
conscience. 

I  think  there  are  some  areas  where  the 
provincial  responsibility  can  be  clarified, 
where  it  can  be  improved,  but  I  can't  honestly 
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say  that  I  am  going  to  press  for  total  control, 
including  export  permission,  et  cetera,  so  that 
it  is  totally  a  resource  similar  to  gas  or  oil. 
I  think  there  are  still  some  inherent  problems 
with  uranium  and  that  there  has  to  be  a 
national  policy.  I  am  the  last  one  in  the 
world  to  rise  up  in  defence  of  the  government 
of  Canada,  if  I  can  conscientiously  avoid  it. 

With  respect  to  the  third  last  item,  the 
item  on  the  select  committee,  I  actually  ex- 
pressed some  of  my  views  a  few  moments 
before  to  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere.  I  think  there  will  be  opportunities 
to  discuss,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  provision 
of  French  language  services  here  in  the  prov- 
ince. I  honestly  don't  know  that  we  need  a 
select  committee  to  do  this.  I  haven't  closed 
my  mind  to  it. 

In  terms  of  select  committees  generally  I 
would  say  this,  and  I  am  not  being  provoca- 
tive today  either,  that  historically  the  initia- 
tion for  the  extended  use  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  provision  of  additional  per- 
sonnel traditionally— I  think  I  can  say  this— 
has  come  from  members  opposite  rather  than 
from  members  of  the  government.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  this,  historically. 

If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  saying 
to  me  that  he  is  prepared  to  support  some- 
thing I  have  felt  for  some  time,  and  I  think 
this  feeling  is  shared  by  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  there  be  some  limitation— maybe 
that  is  not  the  right  word,  but  that  there  be 
some  restraint— not  only  in  terms  of  select 
committee  expenditure  as  it  relates  to  the 
members,  but  people  who  are  retained, 
counsel,  et  ceterea,  the  government  will  pro- 
vide no  negative  response  to  that  to  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  or  to  our  own  members 
whatsoever.  As  I  say,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  this,  historically  most  of  the  pressure  to 
extend  has  come  from  the  opposition,  which 
is  understandable. 

With  respect  to  industrial  strategy,  that 
really  is  a  subject  that  should  be  discussed  at 
some  length.  I  have  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  a  national  industrial 
strategy  almost  since  I  have  been  Premier.  I 
think  it  is  important.  I  am  not  saying  you 
can't  have  a  provincial  strategy  without  a 
national  strategy,  but  I  would  argue  that  a 
national  strategy  makes  greater  sense,  with 
the  provinces  all  being  a  part  of  it. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  realize,  when 
one  is  practical,  that  you  can  develop  a 
strategy  in  1973,  say,  that  is  totally  put  out 
of  whack  by  a  certain  decision  by  the  oil- 
producing  nations  of  the  world  which  alters 
whatever  strategy  had  been  in  place.  Because 
of  the  discussions  going  on  in  Geneva  we  are 
in  a  process  at  the  moment  where  in  some 


aspects  of  our  economic  life  it  might  be  a 
shade  premature  to  develop  a  strategy  until 
we  know  the  outcome.  What  we  can  do  is 
to  prepare  for  some  of  the  potential  pos- 
sibilities, but  until  we  know  exactly  what 
may  emerge  from  the  GATT  discussions,  there 
are  three  or  four  sectors  of  our  industry 
where  it  would  be  premature  to  develop  a 
total  strategy. 

In  terms  of  research  and  development,  the 
member  has  no  reason  to  recall  but  we  have 
made  not  only  many  speeches  but  we  have 
done  some  things  to  improve  the  climate  for 
research  and  development.  It  has  been  a  pet 
theory  of  mine  for  quite  a  while  and  it  is 
one  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  promote. 

But  I  am  also  somewhat  realistic.  I  have 
discussed  it  fairly  recently  with  some  of  the 
larger  corporations;  I  know  that  some  of  them 
were  positive  with  respect  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  government  of  Canada  of  our  sugges- 
tions on  research  and  development.  Some  of 
them  were  very  frank  about  it  and  said  that 
for  their  corporations  it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference.  So  then  you  get  around  to  dis- 
cussions. Do  you  go  further  by  way  of  in- 
centive? Do  you  become  punitive  if  it  isn't 
done  here?  Those  are  things  that  any  govern- 
ment would  have  to  assess  very  carefully,  in- 
deed. 
[4:45] 

I  don't  quarrel  at  all.  We  think  we  have, 
in  one  form  or  another— and  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  say  he  doesn't  totally 
recognize  the  form— an  industrial  strategy.  I 
think  it's  foolish  to  say  that  anyone  can  sit 
down  and  write  out  precisely  what  any 
strategy  is  going  to  be  over  a  period  of  time. 
We  like  to  think  there  is  one  here  but  we  do 
regret  there  is  no  national  strategy  and  we 
can't  have  a  completely  successful  provincial 
one  without  a  national  one,  certainly  not  in 
a  country  such  as  ours. 

With  respect  to  the  first  item— I  have  gone 
in  reverse  order  but  I  hope  I  haven't  neglected 
any. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  us  do  things 
backwards,  I  would  say  to  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur,  some  or"  us  do  things  front- 
wards and  then  there  are  some  who  don't  do 
much  at  all.   Not  you,  not  you. 

An  hon.  member:   Is  that  self-reflection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  may  be,  that  may  be. 
With  respect  to  the  first  item- 
Mr.    Deans:    Sometimes    it's    better    to    do 
nothing  than  to  do  it  badly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  very  true— some- 
times it's  better  to  do  nothing.  All  of  us  have 
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been  through  personal  experiences  where  that's 
true  but  some  of  us  have  never  learned  those 
lessons. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  came  pretty  close.  What's 
Allan  doing  now? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Allan  is  running  again  and 
will  win  and  probably  will  be  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  in  Joe  Clark's  government  some 
time  fairly  soon. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  fellows  over  there 
should  be  pretty  nervous. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  how  nervous  I  am— 
if  Joe  Clark  can  go,  I  can  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  made  it  quite  clear  in 
Ottawa  that  I  rarely  gamble.  I  don't  buy 
Wintario  tickets.  I  might  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss something  of  a  monetary  nature- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  do  as  well  as  the 
Argos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —when  the  writs  are 
issued.  I've  got  news  for  you— Well,  no,  I 
won't—that's  controversial  if  I  said  the  Argos 
are  going  to  beat  the  Tiger  Cats. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rhodes:    You   had   to   import- 
Mr.  Nixon:   He  is  feeling  better  about  the 
Argos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Certainly  I  am,  much 
better. 

Dealing  with  the  first  item,  the  question  of 
whether  you  can  find  money  or  can't  find 
money,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  really  a 
matter  for  more  detailed  discussion  in  the 
budget  debate. 

I  would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  it's  somewhat  easier  to  take  the 
budget  statement,  to  get  out  the  slide-rules 
and  to  do  some  calculations.  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  it's  like  from  my  perspective.  While 
there  are  occasions  when  Management  Board 
can  effect  savings,  as  we  did  last  year,  there 
have  been  occasions  where  there  have  been 
requirements  for  additional  funds  in  programs, 
which  includes  health. 

I'm  going  back  traditionally.  I  don't  say 
last  year.  I  can  recall  it  so  vividly  in  the 
educational  field  as  we  moved  into  that  en- 
lightened approach  to  county  school  boards, 
we  had  difficulties  with  equalization  factors, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Your  predecessor,  and 
he  was  really  in  the  educational  field,  always 
helpful  and  constructive,  was  urging  me  to 
allocate  more  money,  which  we  had  to  do. 
There  was  no  question  in  terms  of  the  mill 
rate   impact,  et  cetera.   It  was  essential  that 


there  be  additional  funds— that  goes  back  a 
few  years. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  government 
can  on  occasion  find  savings  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  I  forewarn  you  it  is  also  possible 
that  we  run  into  situations  where  those  moneys 
that  had  been  budgeted,  that  additional  funds 
are  required  and  by  and  large  the  members 
opposite  always  support  the  requirement  for 
those  additional  moneys. 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  perception  of  gov- 
ernment that  to  have  said  very  simply,  "18 
per  cent,  one  point  on  the  corp  tax;  we  will 
sort  out  the  rest  internally,"  would  not  have 
been  responsible.  The  perception  in  terms  of 
those  who  watch  the  activities  of  government 
—and  I'm  not  talking  in  a  political  sense,  I'm 
talking  now  in  terms  df  the  financial  capacity 
of  this  province— was  that  wouldn't  be  a  total- 
ly responsible  position  to  take. 

I  think  you  have  to  identify  the  source— 
and  we  did.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
may  argue  as  to  where  the  reduction  in  bud- 
get is  going  to  take  place;  they're  not  com- 
fortable for  us.  I  cant'  tell  you  exactly  what 
the  final  projects  or  items  will  be— we  don't 
know  that.  I  do  know  that  it  is  important  for 
us  in  terms  of  the  process  here  in  govern- 
ment that  there  be  some  specific  identification. 
1  could  only  point  out  that  we,  too,  are 
concerned  about  many  aspects  of  minority 
government.  I  would  make  one  other  observa- 
tion about  select  committees  and  standing 
committees.  I  would  hope  that  after  our  ex- 
perience of  a  week  ago  we  would  in  fact  use 
the  committee  process.  I  did  sense  a  little  bit 
prior  to  last  week  that  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  social  development  was  almost  being 
run  by  press  conferences,  not  necessarily  by 
totally  constructive  activity  which  hopefully 
the  committee  that  will  be  appointed  will  get 
into,  because  I  think  that  that  will  be  relevant 
and  helpful  to  us. 

I  hope  I  have  covered  most  of  the  items 
raised  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   I  would  point  out 
there   are   35   minutes   left  in   the   Premier's 
estimates. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  tell  me? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  very  gruelling. 
Mr.    Deans:    No    point    in    telling   me.    I 
haven't— 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   You  know,  no  one  has 
asked  me  how  many  staff,  how  many  letters, 
how  many- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  frankly  care  what  your 
staff  is. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  can  send  that  out. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  spent  a  whole  weekend 
reviewing  all  this. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  order,  The 
member   for   Wentworth   has   the   floor. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  is  everyone  so  anxious? 
Every  time  I  get  to  my  feet  everyone  starts 
shouting.  For  heaven's  sake! 

Mr.  Nixon :  We  want  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Ignore  them 
all. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  want  to  do  is  raise  a 
couple  of  things  that  I  think  are  important, 
for  God's  sake.  I  don't  even  want  to  talk 
about  the  failure  of  leadership,  either  the 
pursuit  of  it  or  the  exercise  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Are  you  talking  about 
yourself?  Talking  about  your  failure? 

Mr.  Deans:  Listen,  I  conceded  that  I  didn't 
want  to  talk  about  the  pursuit  of  it  or  the 
exercise  of  it,  okay? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  An  experience  you  can 
look  forward  to,  John. 

Mr.  Samis:  Lots  of  advice  over  here  for 
you. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  you  want  some  con- 
sultants  on  how  you   could  lose  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  have  got  a  whole 
front  row  full  of  those. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  oh  well.  Mike  what  are 
you  going  to  say? 

I  want  to  say  something  about  minority 
government,  by  the  way,  just  before  I  get  to 
the  comments  that  prompted  me  to  get  to  my 
feet.  We  can't  go  through  the  government 
process  from  one  crisis  to  the  next  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  the  minority  government 
is  going  to  succeed  or  otherwise.  I  look  at  the 
example  of  Britain  that  has  had  a  number  of 
minority  governments  over  many  years  and 
the  relative  success  that  they  have  in  dealing 
with  the  day  to  day  business  of  governing 
the  country  without  always  being  faced  with 
the  threat,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the 
government  either  falling  or  calling  an  election. 

I  wish  that  somehow  or  other  we  could 
clearly  understand  the  role  that  the  govern- 
ment has  to  play.  Minority  government  is  a 
tough  role,  I  don't  deny  that  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Nothing  over  there  is 
confidence  any  more. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  what  that  means 
any  more  either,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you. 
We  went  to  the  electorate  in  1977  on  a 
matter   of   confidence.   Well,   by  jeez   you've 


got  to  be  pretty  narrow  in  your  view  of  the 
government's  role,  in  retrospect  or  in  terms 
of  what  was  happening  at  the  time,  to  hon- 
estly believe  that  that  was  in  fact  a  matter 
of  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  sense  that  you  still  had 
confidence  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  didn't. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  had  confidence  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  be  honest— the  way  I  look  at  it, 
I'd  rather  have  been  there  than  here.  There's 
no  point  in  lying  about  that  one.  But  anyway, 
that's  the  way  it  goes.  You  can't  win  them 
all. 

But  I  do  think  that  it  sure  would  be  helpful 
if  we  could— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  would  rather  be  over 
there. 

Mr.  Deans:  —get  a  clearer  understanding 
of  what  does  constitute  confidence.  Maybe 
we  should  just  simply  say  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  government  will  have  the  next 
election  when  the  government  decides  that 
it's  to  its  advantage  politically  so  to  do. 
Beyond  that  there  is  virtually  nothing  that 
we  in  the  opposition  can  do  one  way  or  the 
other,  short  of  total  capitulation,  to  accom- 
modate the  government  in  its  desires  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  it  will  or  will  not  visit  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  have  an  election. 

In  any  event,  that's  not  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  about. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  good  subject  though, 
Ian. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  it's  a  good  subject,  but 
it's  not  a  subject  that  I  want  to  take  up 
much  time  over  at  the  moment.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  what  I  think  is  wrong  in 
terms  of  the  public's  perception  of  politics, 
politicians  and  the  Legislature  in  particular. 
It  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  Premier's 
estimates,  because  the  Premier  sets  the  tone. 
The  Premier  sets  the  tone  for  the  degree  of 
confidence  that  the  public  of  Ontario  will 
have  in  the  way  that  we  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  not  totally  the  Premier's 
responsibility;  obviously  what  happens  at  the 
federal  level  will  have  some  bearing.  On 
balance,  the  way  the  Legislature  operates, 
the  way  in  which  it  is  seen  to  operate,  its 
capacity  to  deal  with  major  issues  and  to 
afford  the  people  of  Ontario  a  sense  of  well- 
being  about  the  capacity  of  the  government 
and  the  Legislature  to  respond— not  always 
to  respond  after  the  fact  but  to  respond  to 
situations  that  are  seen  to  be  arising— will 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  way  the 
public  of  Ontario  will  view  politics  and 
politicians. 
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I  get  a  feel  that  their  view  at  the  moment 
is  that  we  are  faced  with  government  by 
crisis:  There  doesn't  appear  to  be  any  over- 
all direction;  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any 
overall  plan  of  attack;  there  doesn't  appear 
to  be  any  clear  understanding  of  what  it  is 
that  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  both 
in  the  short  haul  and  in  the  long  haul. 

The  Treasurer  may  say,  as  he  does,  that 
he  wants  to  balance  the  budget.  It  gives  all 
kinds  of  confidence  to  people  to  think  that 
the  Treasurer  is  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
B'it  those  of  us  who  understand  politics 
understand  that  in  itself  is  not  a  goal  one 
would  pursue  with  great  vigour.  One  might 
say  that  if  one  could  develop  in  Ontario  a 
changing  economic  mood,  a  changing  direc- 
tion, new  growth  in  the  economy,  then  to 
finally  balance  the  budget  at  some  point 
would  be  desirable.  But  we  have  to  do  that 
on  the  strength  of  our  ability  to  generate  new 
wealth. 

The  Treasurer  can't  balance  the  budget  if 
what  he  is  really  saying  is  that  he  will  cut 
back  expenditures  which,  when  measured  in 
terms  of  employment  or  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  are  seen  to  be  necessary 
and  obviously  are  necessary.  He  can't 
balance  the  budget  simply  by  saying  that  he 
is  going  to  cut  back  those  expenditures  in 
the  hope  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  vote 
for  his  party  in  the  next  election. 

The  electorate  is  probably  more  aware  to- 
day of  politics  than  it  ever  has  been,  less 
traditional  in  voting  patterns,  understands  a 
little  better  what  goes  on  in  the  general 
process  of  the  Legislature  and  of  parliaments 
and  is  disill'isioned  and  unimpressed1.  I  think 
it  is  disillusioned  inasmuch  as  nobody  seems 
to  be  able  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  will  deal  with  what  the  people  of  Ontario 
perceive  to  be  the  crisis  that  they  face. 

Nobody  is  able  to  talk  about  how  we  will 
develop  a  stronger  economy  that  will  lessen 
the  burden  of  taxation.  There  is  no  question 
that  people  do  feel  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  taxation.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  are 
talking  about  income  tax  of  one  kind  or  an 
other,  about  property  tax,  or  about  the  im- 
position of  higher  levies  for  health  care  cost, 
tho  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
together  they  all  constitute  the  burdien  of 
taxation.  They  don't  see  anyone— not  the 
Treasurer,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
not  us— offering  that  kind  of  alternative  which 
they  could  visualize,  at  least  in  part,  as  bring- 
ing about  the  changes  necessary  to  reduce 
that  oppressive  burden. 

It  is  okay  to  say  that  the  government  is 
providing  numbers  of  grants  to  try  to  offset 
the  burden   at  certain  levels  of  income  for 


certain  groups  of  people.  In  fact,  everyone 
knows  that,  in  so  doing,  the  government  is 
simply  transferring  it  to  somebody  else  and 
that  person  will  have  to  carry,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  larger  share.  That  may  not  be 
such  a  bad  idea  provided  that,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  government  has  an  over- 
all plan  that  takes  into  account  the  capacity 
of  people  to  continue  to  purchase  and  the 
detrimental  effect  that  cutting  back  on  that 
capacity  has  on  the  productive  capacity  and 
the  ability  to  create  employment  in  Ontario. 
[5:00] 

People  in  the  main  are  disillusioned  and 
unimpressed  with  tihe  performance  of  the 
politicians,  whether  they  be  government 
politicians,  and  the  Premier  in  particular,  or 
whether  they  be  opposition  politicians  in  the 
way  in  which  they  offer  their  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  the  difficult  times. 

I  don't  think  we  have  spent  nearly  enough 
time  in  the  province  of  Ontario  educating 
the  public.  We  are  obviously  going  to  have 
difficulty  educating  the  public  through  the 
press  because  the  press  tends  to  wa^it  to 
write  onlv  about  those  things  which  will  sell 
newspapers  or  get  people  to  turn  their  tele- 
vision channel  from  one  to  another.  They 
don't  want  to  talk  about  the  tougher  aspects 
of  politics.  They  don't  want  to  try  to  put 
forward'  the  kinds  of  Dhilosophioal  and 
directive  articles  that  will  allow  people  to 
make  judgements  and,  therefore,  the  media 
doesn't  serve  as  well  in  that  regard. 

(The  educational  system— if  I  mav  be  so 
bold,  not  knowing  a  heck  of  a  lot  about  it— 
but  the  educational  system  doesn't  do  it 
either.  Within  the  educational  system  there 
is  very  little  in  terms  of  comparative  politics 
which  allows  people  to  make  proper  choices, 
not  choices  based  on  who  puts  out  the  most 
colourful  folders,  not  choices  based  on  who 
can  afford  the  largest  signs,  not  choices— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Can  you  see  the  member 
for  York  South  giving  that  course?  He  might 
get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  can't  see  him  giving  the 
course  any  more  than  I  can  see  anyone  else 
giving  the  course.  That's  the  whole  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  would  not  be 
objective. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  there  is  any  time  left, 
I  have  a  few  questions  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  couldn't  give  that 
course  objectively. 

Mr.  Deans:  Of  course  you  couldn't  give  it 
objectively.  I  understand  that.  That's  what 
is  wrong.  The  very  fact  that  you  couldn't 
give  it  objectively,  or  perhaps  Donald  Mac- 
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Donald  couldn't  give  it  objectively  either,  or 
Robert  Nixon  couldn't  give  it  objectively, 
doesn't  in  itself  justify  not  doing  it.  But  it 
is  important  if  you  believe  more  in  democ- 
racy than  you  do  in  the  Conservative  Party 
or  if  you  believe  more  in  democracy  than 
they  do  in  the  Liberal  Party  or  we  do  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party's  survival.  Then 
you  recognize  the  value  and  the  importance 
of  attempting  to  influence  people  through  the 
educational  system  and  to  enable  them  to  be 
able  to  make  choices  based  on  facts  and  not 
based  on  advertising  and  media  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  like  asking  some- 
one in  high  school  to  give  a  course  in  com- 
parative religions. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  you  pose  that  question, 
that's  exactly  what  I'm  talking  about.  The 
trouble  is  that  you're  probably  correct  that 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  people  who  have  the 
capacity  to  undertake  such  a  task,  but  that 
doesn't  diminish  the  importance  of  doing  it. 
Just  because  it's  difficult,  and  just  because 
it  is  hard  to  find  people  with  the  capacity  to 
overcome  their  own  particular  political  bias 
in  order  to  make  available  to  people  the 
truth  about  the  various  options  that  are  open 
to  them,  the  fact  that  it's  hard  to  find  people 
who  can  do  that  doesn't  mean  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  done.  In  fact,  it  probably 
means  you  should  pursue  it  even  more  vig- 
orously, because  that's  what  will  ultimately 
determine  whether  or  not  the  democratic 
system  we  live  in  and  work  in  is  going  to 
be  sustained,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
end  up  like  the  United  States— which  always 
worries  me— like  the  United  States  where  the 
corruption  of  politics  has  reached  the  level 
where  it  is  totally  intolerable  and  where 
you  can't  distinguish  one  politician  from  the 
other,  other  than  they  look  different. 

That  always  bothers  me  when  I  see  it 
happening.  If  you  read  a  little  about  the 
most  recent  history  of  the  United  States,  you 
see  it  all  coming  to  the  crunch  point.  They 
have  now  determined  that  politics  at  any 
cost,  power  at  any  cost,  is  the  single,  most 
valuable  pursuit  and  regardless  of  whether 
it  requires  corruption  or  not,  they  will  pur- 
sue it. 

I  don't  think  we  are  at  that  level.  I  hope 
we're  not.  I  don't  believe  we  are,  but  we 
could  get  to  that  level,  and  we  have  to  be 
careful  that  we  don't.  That's  the  reason  why 
the  system,  and,  I  say  the  educational  sys- 
tem, doesn't  satisfy  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
important  aspects  of  trying  to  get  people  to 
be  able  to  make  decent  and  wise  choices. 
I  don't  frankly  care  in  the  long  run  who  they 
choose,  provided  they  are  given  the  oppor- 


tunity to  choose  on  the  basis  of  truth.  I 
think  that's  the  most  important  thing,  that's 
what  you  should  be  striving  for.  You  may 
be.  You  may  say  to  me,  "I'm  striving  for 
that  every  day." 

In  any  event,  let  me  go  on  for  a  moment, 
because  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  than 
another  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ian,  I  don't  want  to  be 
philosophical  but  you  have  to  start  defining 
what  you  mean  by  truth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Of  course.  No,  what  I  want 
is  to  give  people  the  capacity  to  judge  be- 
tween the  various  truths.  Okay?  Because  as 
you  said  earlier  today— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  sounds  like  you're 
saying  there  is  no  absolute  truth. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  many  things  there  is  no 
absolute  truth.  I  mean,  that's  just  a  fact. 
In  many  things  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  truth,  there  are  opinions.  As  you 
said  earlier  today  in  the  question  period,  you 
are  entitled  to  have  your  opinion  even 
although  it  has  no  basis  in  foundation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Although  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  it  did. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  concede  to  you  not  only  are 
you  entitled  to  have  it  but  you  frequently 
exercise  it.  And  I  don't  deny  your  right  to 
it.  And  I  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  does 
everyone  else  here. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  you.  More  and  more 
we  are  influenced  by  what  goes  on  outside 
the  province  of  Ontario— in  fact,  outside  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  More  and  more  the 
state  of  our  economy  is  influenced  by  deci- 
sions made  elsewhere  and  more  and  more  we 
find  ourselves  getting  what  you  might  call 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  More  and  more 
we  find  ourselves  being  squeezed  out  in  the 
battle  for  economic  survival  in  world  terms. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  is  because 
political  parties  of  years  ago  didn't  recognize 
the  hazards  of  developing  a  branch  plant 
economy.  They  didn't  recognize  it.  They  saw 
the  benefits  in  terms  of  jobs.  They  saw  the 
benefits  in  terms  of  income  potential,  but 
they  didn't  understand  the  hazards  of  it  and 
so  they  encouraged  that  development  to  take 
place. 

The  problem  with  all  of  that  is  that  be- 
cause much  of  the  discussion  which  now 
takes  place  in  the  world  takes  place  between 
multinational  and  extremely  large  corpora- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  or  between  govern- 
ments on  the  other  hand,  we  are  squeezed 
out  of  the  debate.  We  are  squeezed  out  of 
the  debate  because  we  don't  have  at  our 
disposal  the  multinational  corporation  situate 
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in  Ontario,  or  in  Canada,  if  you  will,  that 
has  the  power  to  sit  down  and  to  negotiate 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  others  in  the 
world. 

The  second  problem  is  that  we  don't  have 
—we  don't  appear  to  have,  at  least— a  govern- 
ment that  says  there  is  a  recognition  that  we 
are  in  an  economically  inferior  position  at 
the  moment  in  terms  of  strength  and  so 
therefore  as  a  government  we  will  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  all  of  what  we  do  have  and  then 
go  forward  into  those  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  And  so  we  are 
in  a  mess. 

We  are  in  a  mess.  We  have  resources  that 
have  almost  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  not  of  value  to  us  any  more  because  we 
we  don't  derive  value  from  them.  We  have 
resources  that  could  have  provided  the  very 
foundation  for  the  development  of  a  strong 
indigenous  manufacturing  sector  in  Ontario 
with  all  of  the  things  that  flow  from  that 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke 
about  earlier  and  that  you  have  spoken  about 
frequently  too.  We  could  have  had,  had  we 
used  those  resources  wisely  and  judiciously. 
We  could  have  in  fact  developed  in  Ontario 
a  strength  second  to  none,  but  we  didn't. 

We  tended  to  look  upon  those  resources 
as  a  means  of  deriving  an  income— an  income 
today,  without  consideration  for  what  the 
implications  of  simply  taking  the  money  to- 
day at  today's  dollar  value  and  using  it  today 
to  provide  services  will  mean  if,  as  and  when 
—and  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  inevitably 
true— we  no  longer  have  those  resources 
available  to  us  or  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
demand  that  they  were  in  before. 

I  happen  to  think  the  government  has  a 
major  role  to  play  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
government  your  role  is  to  co-ordinate  the 
private  and  the  public  sector,  to  try  to  recog- 
nize that  while  we  still  have  a  resource 
base  that  has  value  we  have  to  use  that 
resource  base  as  the  catalyst  for  the  develop- 
ment that  has  to  take  place  if  your  kids  and 
my  kids  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  families  in  the  way  that  you  and  I  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  ours.  If  we  leave  it 
up  to  the  multinational  corporation  with  its 
branch  plant  to  make  the  decision  they  will 
inevitably  make  the  decisions  on  the  same 
basis  that  they  have  made  them  over  the 
years.  That  means  that  when  it  is  no  longer 
to  their  advantage  personally  to  have  a  plant 
operating  in  Ontario  they  will  bloody  well 
move  it  to  somewhere  else. 

You  can't  be  providing  for  the  future 
needs  of  people  if  you  adopt  the  philosophy 
that  whatever  they  do  is  fine;  that  whatever 
they  want  to  do  as  long  as  it  gives  us  a  few 


jobs  now,  that's  okay;  that  if  they  want  to 
make  a  decision  that  they  can  make  more 
money  located  in  Pennsylvania  or  if  they  can 
consolidate  their  operation  in  the  truck  plant 
in  Detroit  we  don't  have  any  say  in  that  and 
so  therefore  that's  fine.  The  trouble  with  that 
approach  is  that  in  the  final  analysis  they 
will  inevitably  find  places  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  they  can  do  things  more 
cheaply.  Transportation  being  what  it  is,  it 
becomes  increasingly  simpler  for  them  to 
reach  their  markets  regardless  of  where 
they're  located. 

The  Inco  situation  in  Sudbury  is  only  the 
beginning.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  10  or 
15  years,  the  Premier  will  have  International 
Nickel  revisited  upon  him,  if  he's  still  the 
Premier,  on  numerous  different  occasions  and 
in  any  number  of  different  communities  all 
across  the  province. 

Unless  we  begin  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  to  have  a  say  as  the 
custodians  or  as  the  managers,  if  you  will, 
of  the  public  sector,  and  unless  the  govern- 
ment develops  the  procedures  and  mechan- 
isms that  will  co-ordinate  public  and  private 
involvement— recognizing  that  there  has  to 
be  both— then  the  government  has  failed  in 
its  responsibility  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  next  generation. 

We're  not  suffering  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  Premier's  personal  mismanagement, 
if  he'll  forgive  me;  we're  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who 
preceded  him.  What  is  happening  in  Ontario 
today  could  only  have  been  avoided  if 
measures  had  been  taken  10  and  15  years 
ago.  So  what  will  happen  10  or  15  years 
from  now  will  be  the  result  of  the  actions 
that  the  government  of  Bill  Davis  takes  or 
doesn't  take  in  1978. 

There  has  to  be  some  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  direction  we're  going.  What  I  sup- 
pose I'm  trying  to  say  is  this:  I  understand 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  political 
matters  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  I  understand 
how  important  it  is  to  see  a  crisis  and  to  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  a  crisis  as 
it  arises;  but  that  crisis  is  only  one  of  any 
number  of  crises  that  will  arise.  Every  year, 
the  Premier  will  have  more  and  more  crises 
heaped  upon  his  head  because,  forgive  me, 
the  economy  is  not  going  to  turn  for  the 
better  by  itself. 

Because  our  economy  is  so  unstable,  be- 
cause our  economy  relies  to  such  a  great 
extent  on  decisions  made  in  other  than  the 
province  of  Ontario,  we  will  be  the  last 
people  to  see  the  benefit  of  beneficial 
changes  in  the  economy;  but  we  will  almost 
inevitably    be    the    first    people   to    see   the 
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detrimental  results  of  changes  which  are 
downturns  in  the  economy. 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  Premier  at 
some  point  is  going  to  have  to  come  to  an 
understanding  that  the  government's  role  is 
to  govern.  That  doesn't  mean  simply  to  main- 
tain power.  It  means  to  take  decisions,  and, 
on  occasion,  to  take  positions  and  make  de- 
cisions that  are  unpopular  and  perhaps  reflect 
a  vision  of  something  that  is  10,  15  or  20 
years  away.  It  also  means  to  be  prepared  to 
try,  through  all  of  the  various  avenues,  to 
explain  why  the  government  makes  these 
choices. 

The  one  choice  the  government  is  going  to 
have  to  make,  in  my  opinion,  is  this:  While 
we  still  have  a  resource  base  from  which  to 
operate,  the  government  is  going  to  have  to 
try  to  use  that  resource  to  the  long-term 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario;  and  the 
long-term  benefit  is  not  simply  how  many 
dollars  you  can  get  for  it  today,  but  rather 
how  we  can  use  it  to  develop  a  great  deal 
more  stability  within  the  economy  in  terms 
of  the  long-term  reinvestment  that  has  to  take 
place  year  by  year  if  we're  going  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  economic  position  in  the  world. 

It  requires  a  somewhat  different  view.  It 
may  be  that  the  Premier's  view  is  entirely 
different;  and  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it 
is,  perhaps  a  little  laissez-faire  in  many  ways. 
The  government  places  much  emphasis  on 
the  private  sector.  I  don't  deny  the  value  of 
the  private  sector,  of  individual  initiative  or 
of  investment  by  individuals  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  economy.  But  I 
also  understand  that  if  that  doesn't  satisfy 
some  long-term  political  goals  aimed  at  meet- 
ing our  responsibilities  to  a  generation  that 
is  not  yet  born,  then  whatever  those  people 
do  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  an  inade- 
quate system  for  their  own  personal  better- 
ment and  to  the  long-term  detriment  of 
everyone  else. 

[5:15] 

I  would  like,  some  day  and  in  some  more 
appropriate  place,  to  hear  the  Premier  tell 
us  what  his  vision  is  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario, what  he  really  thinks  he  would  like  to 
see  happen;  what  he  would  like  to  accommo- 
date and  accomplish  over  a  decade;  what  he 
thinks  the  benefits  of  all  of  that  would  be; 
and  how  he  intends  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
actions  of  all  of  the  ministries  involved  to 
try  to  achieve  that  long-term  goal. 

I  think  that's  important.  I  think  that's  very 
important.  When  we  get  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  backing  out  of  the  housing  field  but 
there's  no  one  to  take  the  ministry's  place  in 
the  field  and  we  hope  that  something  will 


happen  but  we  are  never  sure;  and  when  we 
get  the  Treasurer  bringing  in  proposals  that 
even  some  of  his  own  people  have  some 
grave  reservations  about,  then  we  have  to 
wonder  just  what's  wrong  with  the  process. 

Some  day,  in  the  fall  of  next  year  or  when- 
ever it  happens— make  it  at  the  Canadian  Club 
or  do  it  on  his  next  visit  to  Ottawa  with  Joe 
Clark;  I  don't  much  care  whether  he  says  it 
here  or  outside— I  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  Premier  has  in  mind  for  this  province. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  he  has  in  mind 
for  it,  not  just  simply  to  hear  him  say  he 
wants  to  see  it  get  better.  We  all  want  to  see 
that.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Premier  tell  us 
what  he  really  has  in  mind  for  us,  what  he 
would  like  to  see  happening  and  how  he 
imagines  we  might  get  to  those  goals.  Because 
I  think  it's  about  time  people  had  something 
more  to  hang  on  to  than  just  simply  the  faith 
that  they  might  be  able  to  build  up  within 
themselves. 

The  Premier  doesn't  have  to  reply. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  was  anticipating  his  answer. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  hon.  member 
for  Beaches-Woodbine. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  there  are  nine  minutes 
left  on  the  clock  for  this  ministry. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Perhaps  in  the  nine  minutes 
I  can  introduce  a  new  subject,  which  is  to 
discuss  what  you  might  call  the  lifestyle  of 
the  government.  I  am  not  sure,  after  35  years 
in  office,  whether  there's  been  so  much 
hardening  of  the  arteries  that  they  can  change 
their  lifestyle,  but  I  would  like  to  put  up  for 
consideration  two  or  three  points  of  lifestyle 
that  the  government  should  be  considering 
with  regard  to  government  entertaining,  good- 
will trips  and  expenditures  on  things  like 
automobiles.  I  think  in  this  time  of  restraint, 
it  is  a  particularly  good  time  to  re-examine 
what  has  been  traditional  spending  in  these 
fields. 

When  we  recall  the  days  when  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  took  over  from 
the  kings  and  barons,  part  of  the  reason  was 
because  the  people  felt  that  the  kings  and 
the  barons  were  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  high  living,  but  when  they  took  over  the 
representatives  of  the  people  often  appeared 
to  mimic  the  activities  of  the  former  rulers. 
I  think  the  question  should  be  whether  a 
government  considers  itself  as  lords  or  as 
stewards. 

Mr.  Mancini:   Sounds  like  the  NDP. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  think  it's  time  to  re-examine 
some  of  the  expenditures  we  have  been 
making  in  these  fields. 
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It's  also  a  matter  of  setting  an  example  in 
a  time  of  inflation,  because  while  some 
people  say  that  government  spending  is  the 
cause  of  inflation,  we  know  the  real  cause  of 
inflation  is  wasteful  spending,  the  waste  of 
our  resources  by  both  business  and  govern- 
ment. I  think  a  lot  of  this  high-living  expendi- 
ture is  wasteful  spending  and  is  adding  to 
inflation,  because  it  ultimately  gets  built  into 
prices  or  taxes  or  borrowing.  I  think  that's 
something  we  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Every  extra  dollar  spent  unnecessarily  par- 
ticulaly  adds  to  our  deficit,  adds  to  the 
borrowing  we  have  to  do  and  often  it  costs 
us  nine  or  10  per  cent  a  year  in  interest 
charges. 

Now  that  we  are  faced  with  a  real  choice 
of  priorities  because  of  the  shortage  of  gov- 
ernment funds  for  all  the  programs  and  all 
the  demands  that  are  made  for  services  these 
days,  I  think  we  should  be  re-examining  our 
priorities  on  these  kinds  of  items. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  government  automobiles.  The  form 
which  the  Treasury  board  or  the  Management 
Board  sends  to  cabinet  ministers  from  which 
to  choose  lists  four  of  the  most  expensive 
cars,  four  of  the  greatest  gas  guzzlers,  and 
then  just  has  one  line  that  says  "other,"  so 
that  if  a  minister  wants  to  buy  an  economical 
compact  car  of  the  kind  that  would  conserve 
gas- 
Mr.  Mancini:  A  small  Ferrari. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  A  big  red  Ferrari. 
Ms.  Bryden:  —and  would  serve  adequately 
for  transportation,  he  has  to  fill  in  the  blank. 
There  are  also  23  options  listed  on  the  form 
and  apparently  a  minister  can  order  all  23  if 
he  likes;  there  is  no  restraint  on  this,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  The  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  ordered  a  car  that  cost  $9,749  last 
year. 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   Who  was  that? 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism— the  former  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  I'm  sorry;  he  is  now  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Lome  Henderson  would  have 
to  wear  them  like  roller  skates. 

Ms.  Bryden:  This,  therefore,  is  an  area 
where  1  think  the  government  should  be  re- 
considering its  lifestyle  and  seeing  whether 
it  might  be  setting  an  example  with  smaller 
cars;  conservation  of  energy,  less  pollution 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Tony  will  lend  him  a 
Fiat. 

Ms.  Bryden:  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  hospitality,  again  I  think  that  governments 


have  adopted  a  sort  of  Louis  XIV  attitude 
that  "nothing  is  too  good  for  the  govern- 
ment" and  have  gone  in  for  lavish  entertain- 
ing. I  recall  that  a  dinner  was  given  for  the 
consular  corps  in  1976  at  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  which  cost  $2,393.  If  you  look  at 
the  hospitality  fund  expenditures  that  come 
under  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services, 
there  was  $200,000  spent  there  last  year. 
There  is  a  list  of  perhaps  50  to  100  organ- 
izations which  benefited  from  this  spending. 
Many  of  them  were  organizations  which  were 
having  conventions  in  Toronto.  A  lot  of  them 
were  on  expense  accounts  anyway,  so  that 
they  hardly  needed  government  dinners  and 
luncheons,  and  so  on. 

The  thing  is,  the  taxpayers,  the  ones  who 
put  up  the  money,  seldom  get  to  attend  these 
functions.  It's  mainly  the  people  who  come 
on  expense  account  and  who  are  well  able  to 
afford  their  own  convention  expenses. 

There  were  things  on  the  list  such  as  the 
Family  Medicine  World  Conference,  a  wine 
and  cheese  reception  for  $4,717;  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Accountants,  a  luncheon  for 
$2,576.  And  this  is  an  item  that  I  think  the 
Premier  should  be  particularly  looking  at, 
"administering  the  Oath  df  Office  reception, 
$2,096";  this  was  in  1977.  Just  last  week  in 
the  paper  we  noticed  that  the  May  Court 
Club,  a  group  of  women  volunteers  who  do 
very  good  work,  having  a  convention  in  To- 
ronto and  the  government  decided,  through 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  office,  to  give  them 
both  a  reception  and  a  dinner  for  225  guests. 
While  I  think  the  May  Court  Club  deserves 
recognition  like  any  other  club,  this  sort  of 
expenditure  could  be  reduced  considerably 
to  fund  only  receptions,  mainly  with  non- 
alcoholic beverages  I  would  think. 

That's  another  point  I  think  the  government 
should  be  considering.  The  definition  of  hos- 
pitality in  the  past  has  been  a  free-flowing 
bar.  Now  that  we  are  discovering  the  dan- 
gers to  our  society  from  our  present  lifestyle 
and  the  increasing  alcoholism,  I  think  the 
government  should  consider  cash  bars  and  not 
add  to  the  overuse.  I  am  not  a  teetotaller 
myself,  I  enjoy  a  drink,  but  I  think  that 
governments  should  not  be  encouraging  this 
kind  of  overuse  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  very  careful 
about  that. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Those  are  some  of  the  things 
I  would  like  the  Premier  to  consider  regard- 
ing lifestyle.  He  may  say:  "This  is  not  going 
to  save  very  much  money.  This  is  not  going 
to  provide  pensions  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation pensioners  who  so  badly  need  it." 
But  it  will  start  an  example  which  may  flow 
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through  the  whole  economy,  which  may  re- 
duce business  entertaining  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment entertaining.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  also  indicate  an  orientation  towards  a 
conserver  society.  I  think  that's  what  we 
need  if  we  are  going  to  survive  in  the  pre- 
sent climate  of  inflation,  a  conserver  society 
that  will  look  at  every  expenditure  very  care- 
fully and  see  what  is  best  for  our  society. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
further  speakers  on  the  Office  of  the  Premier? 
Shall  the  estimates  of  the  Office  of  the 
Premier  carry? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Reluctantly. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Grudgingly. 
Vote  301  agreed  to. 

CABINET  OFFICE 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Vote  401,  cabinet 
office,  shall  these  estimates  carry? 
Vote  401  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  that  this 
House  approves  in  general  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
speak  to  the  budget,  I  intend  to  speak  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  budget;  it's  a  sec- 
tion that's  very  important  not  only  to  the 
riding  of  Kent-Elgin  but  also  to  every  citizen 
of  Ontario.  It's  a  sad  story  to  relate  that  the 
budget  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  will  increase  by  only  1.15  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  were  just  talking 
about  restraint. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  hope  to  develop  a  fuller 
picture. 

Mr.   J.  Reed:   Priorities,   Mr.   Premier. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  As  pointed  out  by  the 
brief  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  increase  really  translates  into  a 
reduction  in  real  dollars  of  between  six  and 
eight  per  cent.  Inflation,  of  course,  makes 
the  1978-79  dollars  cover  less  ground  than 
the  1977-78  dollars. 

I  know  these  comparisons  upset  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  New- 
man), as  he  points  with  pride  to  the  many 
programs  his  ministry  has  for  the  agricultural 
industry.  I  realize  he  has  many  programs, 
and  I  personally  fought  for  many  of  those 
in  my  career  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  farm 
politician.     Farm    marketing    legislation— not 


begun  by  this  government  but  certainly  ad- 
vanced by  this  government— crop  insurance, 
income  stabilization  programs  and,  lately,  the 
advertising  program  using  the  trillium  logo, 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  very  beneficial 
programs. 

However,  when  farmers  see  their  incomes 
going  down  and  their  debts  going  up,  and 
Ontario's  share  of  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural goods  gradually  giving  way  to  other 
provinces,  especially  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  potatoes;  and  when 
they  see  the  effective  budget  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  decline,  they  under- 
standably become  upset  and  a  little  nervous. 

Yes,  some  agricultural  products  are  on  the 
increase  in  Ontario,  notably  corn,  soya  beans, 
vegetables  and  wheat.  But  these  increases 
are  not  very  reassuring,  the  reason  being  that 
these  increases  are  in  the  group  of  products 
that  are  low  labour-intensive,  and  fewer  and 
fewer  farm  families  are  required  to  produce 
them,  because  they  are  produced  by  auto- 
mation. Farmers  don't  see  room  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  a  production  area  that 
is  largely  mechanized. 

It's  the  same  fear  that  our  friends  on  the 
left  express  when  they  complain  about  re- 
source extraction,  rather  than  secondary  manu- 
facturing which  creates  far  more  employ- 
ment. Rural  communities  depend  on  farm 
families.  The  loss  of  farm  families  and  the 
destruction  of  service  businesses  that  serve 
these  families  eventually  produce  towns  and 
villages  with  boarded-up  storefronts  and  age- 
ing population  of  retirees  and  pensioners. 

You  can  find  these  towns  in  parts  of  On- 
tario where  the  agricultural  population  is  in 
retreat.  The  farm  community  is  appalled 
when  it  sees  the  agricultural  budget  of  this 
government  falling  in  real  terms  and  the 
budgets  of  other  ministries  increasing  in 
1978  dollars  by  14  to  44  per  cent.  Housing 
has  an  increase  of  14.8  per  cent;  Environ- 
ment, 14.4  per  cent;  Industry  and  Tourism, 
14.81  per  cent;  Labour,  16.13  per  cent; 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  28.5  per  cent. 

[5:30] 

Certain  producers— those  whose  products 
go  to  tihe  manufacture  of  wine,  alcohol, 
tobacco— see  the  end  products  used  for  an 
increasing  share  of  tax  revenues.  It  hap- 
pened twice  within  the  space  of  12  months 
and  they're  understandably  upset. 

People  in  agriculture  have  an  affection  for 
the  minister.  He's  accessible,  he  talks  our 
language— not  quite  the  same  language  as 
the  federal  minister  perhaps— and  he  gets  a 
bit  excited,  but  we  dike  him. 
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An  hon.  member:  A  nice  old  guy. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  But  we  don't  like  a  gov- 
ernment that  cuts  this  ministry's  budget  by 
six  to  eight  per  cent  in  terms  of  1977-78 
dollars.  We  in  this  party  realize  that  On- 
tario has  serious  economic  problems,  prob- 
lems that  this  government  helped  to  create 
with  their  huge  deficits  by  refusing  to  really 
face  the  reality  of  high  energy  costs  and  the 
adverse  effects  that  this  has  had  on  our 
economy. 

We  realize  that  the  other  ministers  have  a 
problem  meeting  the  social  goals  of  the 
government,  but  we  find  it  rather  hard  to 
accept  that  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  is 
responsible  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
economic  activity  of  Ontario  receives  only 
about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  budget. 

We  have  affirmative  action  committees  in 
the  government  ministries  to  increase  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women.  We  need 
an  affirmative  action  committee  in  the  On- 
tario government  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  for  farmers  and  for  those  who 
depend  on  a  healthy  farm  community  for 
their  livelihood. 

Producers  of  a  great  many  consumer  pro- 
ducts are  upset  by  the  fact  that  under 
federal  legislation  grade  designations  begin 
with  the  prefix  Canada.  We  have  Canada 
Number  1,  or  Canada  Fancy,  or  Canada 
Red,  and  so  on.  The  impression  often  cre- 
ated when  an  imported  product  bears  this 
grade  designation  is  that  the  product  is  of 
Canadian  origin.  Most  would  realize  when 
they  see  a  Canada  Number  1  pineapple  it's 
not  produced  in  Ontario,  but  other  products 
such  as  deciduous  fruits  and  most  vege- 
tables are  not  readily  identifiable  as  being 
grown  in  Ontario.  A  discriminating  shopper 
can  often  tell  if  they  are  Ontario  grown 
from  the  fact  that  the  product  was  tree  or 
vine  ripened,  and  that  it  is  fresh.  But  we 
need  a  better  system. 

Of  course,  Ontario  can't  change  federal 
regulations  and  Canada  cannot  change  the 
regulations  except  in  concern  with  our  trad- 
ing partners,  the  most  important  being  the 
United  States.  The  US  producers  are  not 
about  to  give  up  the  grade  designations  they 
use,  using  a  prefix  US  Number  1,  or  US 
Fancy,  and  so  on.  We  do  honour  each  other's 
grades  and  to  do  otherwise,  of  course,  would 
be  utter  chaos. 

Just  as  an  example,  US  Fancy  apples  and 
Canada  Fancy  apples  are  not  exactly  the 
same  grade.  Our  grade  is  a  bit  higher  in 
that  our  grades  give  considerable  weight  to 
condition,  such  as  maturity.  US  grades  place 
less  importance  on  condition,  but  we  do 
honour  each  other's  grades. 


This  two-way  trade  is  important  to  us.  If 
I  can  use  apples  again,  as  an  example,  the 
British  Columbia  apple  growers  ship  Mack- 
intosh apples  to  California.  It's  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  I  believe,  that  has  a  large 
population  of  expatriate  Canadians  who  like 
the  Mackintosh  apple.  It  can't  be  grown 
successfully  in  California  but  grows  well  in 
British  Columbia  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

In  Ontario  we  import  Delicious  apples 
from  British  Columbia  and  from  several  US 
states  because  we  do  not  grow  enough  of 
these  apples  in  our  province.  But  we  export 
Spy  apples  to  New  York  state  because  they 
don't  have  the  climate  suitable  for  this  apple 
as  exists  in  the  riding  of  the  member  for 
Grey  (Mr.  McKessock). 

The  Canadian  Horticultural  Council  is 
working  on  this  problem.  The  answer  is  not 
as  simple  as  some  would  suggest,  but  On- 
tario can  do  a  great  deal  to  overcome  this 
problem.  The  $1  million  in  the  budget  for 
the  Grow  with  Ontario  program,  plus  the 
funds  of  various  marketing  boards  is  only  a 
beginning.  We  need  several  millions  more— 
as  much  as  $10  million  as  suggested  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  And  we 
need  it  for  a  wider  purpose  than  just  ad- 
vertising Ontario  products.  We  need  to  sell 
the  people  of  Ontario,  they  are  our  best  and 
our  closest  market,  on  the  idea  of  eating 
Ontario  products  on  the  merits  of  their 
nutrition  and  their  safety. 

We  have  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  the 
highest  food  standards  of  any  nation  on  this 
planet.  The  standards  required  in  our  pro- 
cessing plants,  our  slaughterhouses,  our 
packing  plants  and  on  the  farms  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  We  import  from  coun- 
tries where  standards  are  well  below  our 
own.  There  are  still  millions  of  pounds  of 
DDT  used  in  world  agriculture  and  we  get 
some  of  the  products  from  those  countries, 
even  though  we  banned  the  use  of  DDT 
many  years  ago.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
these  products  contain  DDT,  but  neverthe- 
less they  are  grown  in  an  environment  of 
DDT. 

Our  products  are  produced  by  workers 
who  are  protected  by  some  of  the  best 
labour  legislation  in  North  America.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  only  moved  to  a 
mirrimium  wage  of  $2.65  per  hour  on  January 
1  tins  year  and  the  rate  holds  until  January 
1,  1979.  In  Ontario  the  rate  is  $2.65  at  the 
present  and  moves  to  $2.85  on  August  1  of 
this  year.  Last  year  the  rate  in  United 
States  was  $2.20  for  agriculture  and  $2.30 
for  non-agricultural  wages. 

We  need  a  program  to  sell  nutrition.  In 
fact,  we  need  a  nutrition  labelling  Act  in 
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Ontario.  We  need  a  program  and  an  Act 
to  provide  the  public  with  accurate  and  use- 
ful information  about  the  relation  of  diet  to 
health.  The  co-ordination  of  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  achieve  this  goal 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  political  parties 
in  all  sectors  of  our  (society. 

The  budget  allocates  $1,714,200  for  home 
economics,  but  how  many  consumers  are 
touched  by  one  home  economist  working  in 
an  area  the  size  of  a  county?  How  many 
children  get  the  message  that  it  is  better  to 
eat  an  apple  than  a  candy?  How  many  people 
know  that  a  properly  cooked  potato  contains 
as  much  vitamin  C  as  a  fresh  orange;  or  that 
potatoes  by  themselves  are  not  high  in 
calories,  it  is  the  butter  or  the  gravy  or  the 
cream  sauce  that  are  so  often  served  with 
potatoes  that  make  them  high  in  calories? 

How  can  the  Ontario  consumer  make  a  wise 
choice  in  a  marketplace  offering  about  nine 
thousand  individual  food  products,  backed 
by  an  advertising  budget  of  several  hundred 
million?  It  is  fundamental  to  our  democracy 
that  we  can  have  an  informed  public,  yet  how 
can  consumers  choose  among  such  a  be- 
wildering variety  unless  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  distinguish  foods  on  their 
nutritional  merits  and  not  their  advertising 
appeal?  The  need  for  information  is  especially 
critical  for  children  who,  it's  estimated,  watch 
between  8,000  to  13,000  food  and  beverage 
commercials  a  year. 

According  to  the  Comptroller-General  of 
the  United  States  in  a  report  entitled  Inform- 
ing the  Public  About  Nutrition;  and  I  quote: 
"Clearly  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to 
help  inform  the  American  people  about 
nutrition  have  been  insufficient."  On  the  basis 
of  an  official  survey,  the  Comptroller-General 
found  that  currently  the  federal  government's 
effort  to  co-ordinate  its  nutrition  dessimina- 
tion  activities  is  minimal.  There  is  no  formal 
co-ordination  or  central  planning  directed  at 
improving  the  food  and  nutrition  practices  of 
consumers. 

Do  we  realize  that  several  of  the  sugar- 
loaded  breakfast  cereals  have  a  sugar  content 
as  high  as  40  per  cent?  These  highly  adver- 
tised products  carry  a  high  profit  margin  and 
therefore  they  command  the  best  advertising 
and  receive  the  best  shelf  space  in  the  super- 
market. Next  time  you  go  to  a  supermarket, 
just  notice  the  products  at  the  end  of  the 
aisles  and  at  eye-level;  those  are  the  products 
that  carry  a  high  profit  and  are  picked  up  be- 
cause of  the  preferential  position. 

Do  we  realize  that,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  40  per  cent  of  our  carbohydrates  was 
supplied  by  cereals  and  vegetables,  while  to- 
day it's  only  about  20  per  cent;  and  the  bal- 


ance, of  course,  comes  from  sugar  and  fats? 
Just  as  a  disturbing  sort  of  shocker,  the 
Coca  Cola  Corporation  in  the  United  States 
uses  10  per  cent  of  the  total  US  sugar  con- 
sumption. 

In  an  age  of  mass  media  and  instant  com- 
munication, nutrition  education  approaches 
such  as  one-on-one  or  small  group  instruction 
are  inefficient  and  misguided.  For  consumers 
concerned  about  cancer,  heart  attacks,  choles- 
terol, diabetes  and  food  additives,  lectures  on 
the  food  rules  are  outdated.  No  one  really 
knows  who  we're  really  reaching  with  our 
feeble  efforts,  how  well  the  information  is 
communicated  or  whether  it's  supportive  of 
the  objectives  of  a  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There  are  only  two  Tories 
listening  now. 

Mr.  McKessock:  They're  listening  well. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  The  province  cannot  do  it 
alone.  We  need  co-ordinated  federal  and  pro- 
vincial action  and  forces  of  the  marketplace 
to  make  a  real  effort  in  this  field.  Nutrition 
Canada,  a  national  nutrition  study,  was  de- 
veloped from  evidence  provided  by  scattered 
research  reports  indicating  malnutrition  in 
Canada.  It  hardly  seems  credible,  doesn't  it, 
in  this  country  of  food? 

The  general  public  of  all  10  provinces  was 
surveyed  using  proper  techniques  of  selecting 
sample  families.  The  survey,  I  guess  to  no 
one's  surprise,  found  half  the  adults  of  Canada 
are  overweight,  high  levels  of  serum  choles- 
terol are  common  amongst  women  and  men 
and  large  numbers  of  Canadians  have  an  iron 
deficiency. 

Many  Canadians  of  all  ages  have  low  levels 
of  vitamin  B12,  and  the  survey  showed  a  pro- 
tein and  caloric  deficit  among  some  pregnant 
women  and  a  small  proportion  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  data  showed  a  shortage  of  calcium 
and  vitamin  D  of  all  classes,  except  adult 
men.  The  survey  found  vitamin  C  deficiency 
among  Eskimos  and  to  a  lesser  extent  among 
Indians  and  the  general  population.  Many 
adults,  particularly  men,  have  moderate 
thiamine  deficiency. 

Moderate  thyroid  enlargement  was  observed 
in  the  general  population  but  not  in  Eskimos 
and  Indians.  More  research  is  needed  to  tell 
whether  this  is  a  result  of  a  shortage  of 
iodine  or  for  some  other  reason. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  looking  closely  at  television 
advertising  of  food  aimed  at  children.  The 
FTC  staff  is  expected  to  make  proposals  in 
the  near  future  calling  for  a  ban  on  advertis- 
ing of  highly  sugared  foods  to  children  under 
six    years    old.    The    FTC    may    also    try   to 
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require  food  companies  that  advertise  to 
children  to  try  to  help  fund  public  service 
nutritional  spot  television  announcements. 

The  point  is  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  here  in  Ontario  in  promoting  nutrition 
and  thereby  promoting  the  sale  of  Canadian- 
grown  products,  and  especially  Ontario 
products. 

In  1972,  Canada's  newly  formed  Fresh  for 
Flavour  Foundation  set  a  goal  of  increasing 
our  nation's  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh 
produce  from  350  to  400  pounds;  this  goal 
was  reached  in  1976  when  Statistics  Canada 
reported  consumption  at  406  pounds.  The 
new  goal  was  recently  set  at  500  pounds. 

Canada's  Food  Prices  Review  Board  has 
suggested  that  Canadians  should  eat  560 
pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Dr. 
Zak  Sabry,  a  professor  of  nutrition  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  in  speaking  to  the 
Fresh  for  Flavour  Foundation,  recommended 
that  Canadians  double  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  next  20  years. 

[5:45] 

I  could  talk  on  many  more  points:  the  fact 
that  one-third  of  all  meals  are  now  eaten  out- 
side the  home;  that  the  fast-food  outlets  sell 
high-caloric  foods— hamburgers,  french  fries 
and  fried  chicken,  and  very  few  fresh  prod- 
ucts. I  have  said  nothing  about  the  cost  of 
poor  nutrition;  in  ill-health  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. The  $10  million  suggested  by  the  OFA 
as  an  adequate  advertising  program  might 
look  small  indeed  compared  to  the  need 
and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  im- 
proved nutrition.  Using  an  extreme  example, 
scientists  know  that  low  protein  levels  in  the 
diet  of  children  often  produce  brain  damage 
that  can  be  passed  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Environment  can  influence  genetics. 

The  federation  also  requested  capital  grants 
up  to  $20,000  per  farm.  No  doubt  the  min- 
ister found  that  figure  hard  to  swallow.  If 
every  farmer  in  Ontario  qualified,  it  would 
mean  about  $1.5  billion,  or  almost  10  per  cent 
of  Ontario's  budget.  Of  course  they  are  not 
suggesting  that  this  would  happen  in  one 
year.  It  sounds  like  a  good  bit  of  money,  I 
would  agree,  but  if  one  considers  the  return 
on  that  amount  of  money  spent  on  saving 
farm  energy  compared  to  the  short  way  that 
$1.5  billion  goes  in  finding  and  delivering 
new  energy,  it  might  be  a  bargain.  I  don't 
have  the  research  to  cost  it  out  but  I  suggest 
the  minister  has  a  go  at  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ontario  livestock 
farmers  produce  enough  nitrogen  in  animal 
manures  to  grow  Ontario's  corn  crop.  Much 
of  this  nitrogen,   and  also  potash  and  phos- 


phate, is  lost  in  the  storing  and  spreading 
of  the  manure.  It  goes  on  into  our  waterways 
and  degrades  those  waterways.  Manure,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  spread  on  frozen  soil. 
It  should  be  applied  and  immediately 
ploughed  under.  It's  not  very  practical  but 
it  could  be  practical,  if  we  had  the  huge  in- 
vestment that  is  needed.  Our  environment 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Fewer  nutrients 
would  reach  our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  energy  saving  in  the  nitrogen  would  be 
enormous. 

Pure  nitrogen  cannot  be  handled.  Only 
when  combined  with  a  hydrogen  can  the 
products  be  handled,  at  least  with  known 
technology.  That  hydrogen  comes  from  natural 
gas  or  from  an  electrical  reduction  process 
that  breaks  off  the  hydrogen  atom  from 
water,  from  H20.  Energy  consumption  in 
either  process  is  very  high  and  that  energy 
is  lost  to  mankind  when  the  nitrogen  in 
manure  is  lost. 

I  would  not  personally  support  a  blanket 
figure  of  a  $20,000  grant  per  farm.  I  believe 
there  are  areas  where  on  a  selective  basis 
larger  capital  grants  would  give  a  greater 
return  in  terms  of  social  goals,  environmental 
goals,  job  creation  goals  and  a  higher  quality 
of  life  for  all  the  people  of  Ontario  than 
would  the  money  invested  in  massive,  one- 
shot  Hydro  projects. 

1  believe  these  criticisms  of  the  budget  are 
valid.  I  believe  the  people  of  Kent-Elgin 
have  the  ability,  the  knowledge  and  the 
facilities  to  take  advantage  of  an  expanded 
agricultural  effort  in  Ontario,  and  so  do  those 
Of  other  ridings.  I  have  emphasized  the  horti- 
cultural side  because  I  believe  this  is  where 
the  greatest  gain  could  be  made  in  produc- 
tion, in  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
country  and  in  the  providing  of  jobs  in  areas 
of  production  that  are  labour-intensive. 

But  I  have  not  forgotten  that  cash  grain 
and  livestock  production  is  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  Ontario's  agriculture.  There  are 
opportunities  here  in  developing  better  nutri- 
tion, especially  in  the  area  of  providing  high 
quality  protein.  Look  at  the  advances  in  milk 
production  and  storage.  Fifty  years  ago  milk 
could  only  be  stored  a  few  hours,  and  it  might 
carry  diseased  germs  at  that.  Today  milk  is 
absolutely  safe  and  it  can  be  stored  for  up  to 
two  weeks;  in  fact  processes  are  coming  on 
the  market  for  even  longer  times.  Look  at 
the  success  story  the  dairy  industry  has  had 
in  its  promotional  efforts;  and  pork  producers 
have  done  the  same.  When  the  livestock  men 
prosper,  the  feed  grain  people  have  a  market 
for  their  products.  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  to  look  at  his  budget  and 
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ask  himself  if  it  is  adequate  for  the  needs. 
I  think  he  will  say  not. 

In  summary,  we  need  a  co-ordinated  effort 
headed  by  the  province,  and  at  least  partly 
funded  by  the  province,  to  research  and  find 
the  most  effective  and  cost-efficient  approaches 
to  reaching  all  segments  of  the  population 
with  nutrition  information;  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated nutritional  education  policy,  in- 
volving all  agencies  and  sectors  with  experi- 
ence in  conducting  nutritional  programs;  to 
develop  alternative  approaches  to  communicat- 
ing to  the  consumer  the  nutritional  values  of 
food;  and  to  improve  and  expand  the  support 
services  available  to  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams at  the  community  level. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people  and  to  improve  the 
agricultural  industry  in  Ontario.  I  believe  if 
we  make  consumers  aware  of  proper  nutri- 
tion, we  will  at  the  same  time  help  to  sell 
Ontario  food.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  sugar, 
to  give  a  few  examples,  are  imported  prod- 
ucts. Fruit  juices,  fresh  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables;  dairy  products,  poultry  and 
eggs,  red  meat  and  cereals  are  Ontario  and 
Canadian-grown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  already  know  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  OHIP  fee  increases  of  37.5  per 
cent.  We  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
increase  held  to  six  per  cent.  However,  we 
accepted  the  50  per  cent  reduction.  Farm 
families,  merchants  and  small  business 
people  of  rural  communities,  one  of  which  I 
represent,  unlike  civil  servants  or  employees 
of  large  corporations,  pay  their  own  prem- 
iums. In  times  of  falling  farm  income,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  unjust  to  have  a 
37.5  per  cent  increase  thrust  upon  this  self- 
paying  sector  of  society. 

I'd  be  the  first  to  admit  that  rural  people 
are  great  gamblers.  They  lay  their  futures 
on  the  line  with  every  crop  they  plant  or 
with  every  lot  of  livestock  they  put  in  their 
barns.  But  they're  not  great  gamblers  once 
they  receive  their  income.  Very  few  speculate 
in  the  commodity  markets.  As  people,  they 
work  hard  and  they  don't  expect  windfall 
gains.  I  think  they  have  some  philosophical 
problems  when  seeing  the  province  raise  huge 


sums  of  money  by  the  lottery  route.  I  believe 
they  would  support  the  suggestion  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  funds  be  used  to  finance  health, 
and  perhaps  more  specifically  hospital  costs. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  environment.  I  think  the  offer  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  grant  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  and  a  loan  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  balance  to  build  an  incineration 
plant  is  a  great  offer.  The  unfortunate  part  is 
that  mathematics  favour  the  waste  dump 
sites  rather  than  waste  management  and  in- 
cineration. We  need  an  affirmative  action 
committee  to  put  this  generous  offer  into 
action  and  we  need  an  affirmative  policy. 
Municipal  officials,  quite  naturally,  want  to 
take  the  cheap  way  out.  It's  an  issue  in  my 
riding  and  we  are  disappointed  in  the  lack 
of  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment. 

If  I  can  close  on  a  personal  note,  in 
pleading  for  a  separation  at  source,  recycling 
and  incineration  of  waste  I'm  asking  for  a 
course  of  action  my  wife  and  family  have 
practised  for  years.  We  put  the  waste  in  one 
container  which  eventually  returns  to  the 
land;  the  glass  and  metal  go  to  the  landfill 
only  because  there  is  no  system  of  recycling 
these  items;  all  the  combustibles  such  as 
newsprint,  paper  and  containers  are  burned 
in  our  wood-burning  stove.  I  know  that  not 
every  resident  is  in  a  position  to  follow  this 
practice  but  we  have  found  the  separation  to 
be  a  simple  matter. 

With  just  a  minute  or  two  left,  in  closing 
I  want  to  summarize  and  say  we  believe  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
should  embark  on  a  much  wider  program  to 
sell  nutrition  to  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the 
benefit  it  would  give  to  the  health  of  our 
citizenry  and  for  the  opportunities  it  would 
develop  in  the  agricultural  market.  I  feel 
this  is  the  area  where  we  stand  the  greatest 
chance  of  making  gains.  On  that,  I'll  close. 

Mr.  Samis  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Parrott  the  House 
adjourned  at  5:55  p.m. 
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(See  page  2085) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


LAND  TRANSFER  TAX 
36.  Mr.  E.  Ziemba  (High  Park-Swansea): 
What  are  the  names,  addresses  and  realty 
transactions  of  people  receiving  exemptions 
from  the  Ontario  non-resident  land  transfer 
and/or  speculation  tax  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  Mississauga?  [Tabled  April  18, 
1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Maeck  (Minister  of  Revenue):  The 
information  requested  on  these  realty  trans- 
actions is  not  available  in  the  ministry.  It  is 
not  possible  therefore  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Exemptions  from  both  taxes  under  the 
Acts  and  regulations  may  be  claimed  by  the 
filing  of  an  affidavit  with  the  deed  to  the 
property  in  the  land  registry  office.  Examples 
of  such  exemptions  are  where  a  principal 
residence  or  commercial  property  is  being 
sold  or  where  a  residence  is  being  purchased 
by  a  person  taking  up  employment  here.  In 
all  such  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
applicant  to  first  approach  the  ministry  and 
there  is  no  record  here  therefore  of  names  and 
addresses. 

FRENCH  IMMERSION  PROGRAMS 

34.  Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  How 
many  public  and  separate  school  boards  are 


presently  offering  French  immersion  pro- 
grams in  kindergarten,  grades  one,  two  and 
three?  How  many  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  in  each  of  the  grades  in  each  board 
offering  the  program?  Would  the  ministry 
give  the  comparable  figures  for  1974-75, 
1975-76  and  1976-77?  What  transportation 
costs  are  allowed  by  the  ministry  to  the  board 
for  these  programs?  [Tabled  April  18,  1978.1 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Twenty-four  boards  of  education  and  five 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  boards  are 
presently  offering  French  immersion  programs 
in  kindergarten  and  grades  one,  two  and 
three. 

The  attached  table  provides  the  enrolment 
data  by  grade  for  1977-78. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  school  years 
1974-75,  1975-76  and  1976-77,  no  grade 
breakdown  within  the  primary  division  is 
available.  Thus  the  "primary"  columns  list 
aggregate  enrolment  for  grades  one,  two  and 
three. 

Transportation  costs  associated  with  im- 
mersion French  programs  are  components  of 
total  transportation  costs  eligible  for  grant 
as  recognized  extraordinary  expenditures  and 
are  not  reported  to  the  ministry  as  separate 
items. 
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THUNDER  BAY  ASBESTOS  LEVELS  Hon.  G.  McCague  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 

«rt      w     t   r>   r<     ij    m     L  a_j.     \    Tin.  ment):  The  latest  tests  of  asbestos  levels  in 

32.     Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  When  ^J^  Bay  drinking  wafer  were  taken  Qn 

was  the  last  tame  tests  were   taken  for   as-  March  15>  1978  and  ^  results  ^  attached 

bestos  levels  in  Thunder  Bay  drinking  water?  Als0   attacned  iare   resuits  0f  tests   taken   in 

What  were  the  results  of  any  tests  that  took  1976  and  1977. 

place  in  1976  and  1977?  Are  any  tests  pre-  The  next  sets  of  samples  that  will  be  taken 

sently    planned;    if    so,    for    when?    [Tabled  in    1978    will    be    in    June,    September    and 

April  18,  1978.]  December. 
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INTERIM  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

35.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
How  many  WCB  claims  for  asbestosis  and 
mesothelioma  have  there  been  over  the  20 
years  prior  to  January  1,  1978,  and  how 
many  of  those  claimants  have  died  from  these 
diseases  and  heart  ailments?  [Tabled  April 
18,  1978.] 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson  (Minister  of  Labour): 
More  time  is  required  to  fully  answer  this 
question.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  data  will 
be  available  in  approximately  one  week's  time. 

MERCURY  CONTAMINATION 

33.  Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  When, 
if  ever,  is  the   ministry   going  to   close   the 


English-Wabigoon  River  system  to  sports 
fishing?  What  studies,  if  any,  have  been  done 
by  the  ministry  about  the  impact  of  such 
a  closure?  Would  the  ministry  table  all  such 
studies.  What  discussions  and/  or  correspond- 
ence have  taken  place  between  the  provincial 
and  federal  government,  especially  since  June 
of  1975,  with  a  view  to  closing  the  English- 
Wabigoon  River  system  to  sports  fishing? 
Would  the  ministry  table  any  minutes  or 
correspondence  on  this  subject  matter. 
[Tabled  April  18,  1978.] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  (Minister  of  Natural 
Resources):  Inasmuch  as  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 33,  Order  Paper  35,  is  taking  some  time 
to  prepare,  the  ministry  requests  a  brief  exten- 
sion of  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  answer 
will  be  in  cabinet  office  on  or  before  Friday, 
May  5,  1978. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 
STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 
TRUCKING  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Earlier  in  the  session,  I 
introduced  Bills  21  and  41,  amendments  to 
the- 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  haven't  changed  your 
mind  have  you? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  backing  down  on  any 
of  that  stuff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  a  few  changes, 
yes.  They  involved  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Commercial  Vehicles  Act,  with  the  in- 
tention of  responding  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of:  one,  the  select  committee  on  the 
highway  transportation  of  goods;  and,  two, 
the  policies  contained  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  including  the  desire  to  simplify 
trucking  rules  and  regulations,  restrain  gov- 
ernment spending,  stimulate  the  economy, 
conserve  energy  and  develop  policy  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport 
Board;  a  policy  which  will  provide  an  effec- 
tively regulated  highway  transportation  serv- 
ice for  Ontario's  shippers. 

In  line  with  the  select  committee  recom- 
mendations, the  important  sections  of  the 
bills  dealt  with  the  increased  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  Act;  shipper  responsibility 
to  prevent  collusion  between  shipper  and 
carrier  to  carry  on  unlicensed  highway  trans- 
portation; transmission  of  policy  for  imple- 
mentation by  the  OHTB;  and  strengthening 
investigation  and  enforcement  procedures  for 
more  effective  enforcement  of  unlicensed 
trucking  operations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  However. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Bill  21,  also  contained 
provisions  directed  primarily  at  the  agricul- 
ture, lumber  and  construction  industries,  in 
that  they  exempted  specific  commodities  from 
licensing  under  the  Act.  Such  provisions 
would  have  provided  more  flexibility  in  the 
availability  of  trucking  services  to  these  in- 
dustries, part  of  which  is  of  a  significant 
local  or  short-haul  nature,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding truckers  with  better  opportunities  for 
backhauls. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  all  the  bills  on  the  order 
paper  trial  balloons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  exemption  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  was  also  considered 
essential  to  the  advancement  of  reciprocal 
licensing  arrangement  with  ITS   jurisdictions. 

Bill  21  also  introduced  a  new  category  of 
PCV  licence  with  respect  to  the  expanding 
urban  and  commercial  areas,  providing  for 
licensing  similar  to  municipal  cartage  licens- 
ing without  proof  of  public  necessity  and 
convenience  before  the  OHTB. 

Of  course,  first  reading  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided an  early  opportunity  for  public  reac- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  With  that  in  mind,  I 
have  since  met  with  a  large  number  of 
trucker  and  shipper  interests. 

Mr.  Bradley:  So  have  we. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  My  interpretation  of  the 
public  reaction  to  the  legislation  is  that  there 
is  no  strong  opposition  to  the  major  portion 
of  the  legislation,  but  there  is  opposition  to 
some  of  the  commodities  exempted  and  the 
proposed  regional  municipal  operating  licence 
system. 

Therefore,  to  respond  to  this  opposition, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  passage 
of  the  major  part  of  the  legislation  which  is 
supported  by  select  committee  rcommenda- 
tions,  I  propose  to  allow  Bills  21  and  41  to 
die  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Surprise. 

An  hon.  member:  Retreat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  their  place,  I  will  to- 
day introduce  a  combined  bill,  a  bill  which 
will  include  all  sections  of  Bills  21  and  41, 
with  two  exceptions. 

First,  I  am  reducing  the  list  of  exempted 
commodities  to  those  which  represent  the 
strongest  immediate  concerns  of  shippers 
and  consumers.  That  is  garbage,  lumber, 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  other  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Second,  I  am  deleting  those  sections  of 
Bill  21  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  a  PCV 
licence  for  a  regional  municipal  area.  I  am 
altering  the  proposed  regional  operating 
licence  to  require  proof  of  public  necessity 
and   convenience.    Authority   is   available    in 
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the  existing  statute.  Of  course,  with  this 
change,  there  will  be  no  delegation  of 
licence-issuing  powers  to  the  regional  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  Swart:  Minority  government  works 
again. 

EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  1 
could  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege? 

Mr.  Deans:  Careful.  The  last  one  got  you 
in  an  awful  mess. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Going  through  my  weekly 
papers  over  the  weekend,  I  spotted  a  press 
release  that  was  put  out  by  the  member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton),  and  it  pertained  to 
Bill  70,  The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  In  the  release  he  indicated  that  the 
Liberal  Party— and  he  made  personal  refer- 
ence to  me  throughout  his  release—after  help- 
ing the  NDP  put  through  the  amendment  is 
now  proposing  a  further  amendment  which 
would  exclude  only  agriculture.  "Jack  Rid- 
dell, the  Liberal  agricultural  critic,  has  gone 
around  saying  that  the  NDP  and  Conserva- 
tives won't  support  his  amendment  and  are 
causing  agriculture  to  come  under  the  bill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  completely  erroneous. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  just  flip- 
flop  and  get  it  over  with? 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  right  on,  just  right  on. 

Mr.  Riddell:  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
committee  the  Liberals  proposed  an  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Right  on,  Jack. 

An  hon.  member:  No  conscience  over  there. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  amendment  read:  "Not- 
withstanding subsection  1  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  farms  unless  designated  generally  or 
specifically  by  regulation." 

That  amendment  was  put  in  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  that  I  am  going  around  the 
country  proposing  amendments,  it  has  already 
been  proposed;  and  it  was  turned  down  by 
all  the  Tories  on  the  committee,  including  the 
member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  right. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  And  it  was  turned  down  by 
all  the  members  of  the  NDP  who  were  on  that 
committee. 

The  release  also  goes  on  to  say:  "To  play 
games  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  by 
pretending  that  he"— the  "he"  is  referring  to 
me— "is  the  one  trying  to  get  agriculture  ex- 
empted is  completely  irresponsible  on  Mr. 
RirMell's  part." 


Mr.  Eakins :  A  cheap  shot. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Spaaker,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  (B. 
Stephenson),  along  with  hor  supporters  over 
there,  including  the  member  for  Middlesex, 
appear  to  be  holding  farmers  of  this  province 
as  hostages.  They  know  that  farmers  shouldn't 
be  covered  but  they  won't  allow  them  to  be 
excluded  unless  the  minister  gets  her  way 
with  other  aspects  of  Bill  70  that  are  com- 
pletely unrelated. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Come  off  it,  you  have 
done  it  all  the  way  along. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  rose 
on  a  point  of  privilege. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  not  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  moment.  In  rising  to 
speak  to  your  point  of  privilege  you  can  do 
so  to  correct  the  record.  You  are  referring  to 
something  that  was  said  outside  of  this  House. 
It  is  something  over  which  this  House,  or 
indeed  any  presiding  officer  of  this  House,  has 
no  jurisdiction  at  all.  You  may  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege  for  purposes  of  correcting  the 
record  and  not  for  getting  involved  in  a 
political   or   a  partisan   discussion. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Jack,  it  was  right  on. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  just 
end  up  correcting  the  record  then. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  record  is  not  incorrect. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  You  are  in  trouble, 
Jack;  on  the  defence. 

Mr.  Deans:   Quiet,  he  might  sue  you. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Despite  what  the  member 
for  Middlesex  has  widely  publicized  across  the 
province,  I  know  and  the  Liberal  Party  knows 
exactly  where  we  stand  with  respect  to  the 
farming  community.  It  is  just  too  bad  that  the 
member  does  not. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Apologize,  you  weasel. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  go  home. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  truth  hurts  you. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Stand  up  and  deny  it. 

Mr.  Mancini :  That's  why  you  are  not  in  the 
cabinet  and  never  will  be. 

NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  in  the  process  of  correcting  press  articles 
this  afternoon,  on  a  point  of  privilege,  in 
this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail,  in  an  article 
by  Miss  Barbara  Yaffe  on  page  12,  the 
statement  is  made  that  "Mr.  Snow  did  not 
return  two  telephone  calls  to  his  office 
yesterday  afternoon."  I  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  did  return  the  call  from  Miss 
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Yaffe   at   6:30   when  I   received  it  yesterday 
afternoon   and   she   was   not   available. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  If  we  keep  correcting  her 
we're  not  going  to  get  anything  else  done 
around  here. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  my  first 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications.  I  wonder  whether  the 
minister  was  quoted  correctly  in  this  morn- 
ing's Toronto  Sun,  where  he  is  alleged  to 
have  said:  "UTDC  is  not  for  sale.  Canadair 
has  made  inquiries,  they  have  indicated  an 
interest;  but  no,  there  are  no  negotiations 
of  that  nature  going  on,  not  at  this  moment"? 
Was  he  quoted  correctly  in  that  regard?  If 
so,  can  he  therefore  explain  the  comments 
of  the  head  of  public  relations  for  UTDC, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  same  article  as  saying: 
"The  part  we  are  negotiating  .  .  .  we  have 
been  going  at  it  about  four  to  six  weeks  and 
both  corporations  have  been  advised  to 
acknowledge  the  process  is  ongoing"?  Can 
he  say  which  of  those  statements  is  correct, 
if  either? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
was  reasonably  well  quoted  in  the  article 
and  I  think  both  statements,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, are  reasonably  correct. 

Mr.  Swart:  Even  though  they  are  con- 
tradictory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  have  been  no 
negotiations  carried  on  between  myself  and 
Canadair  or  between  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  cabinet  or  any  of  the  staff  of  my  ministry. 
We  have  not  had  negotiations  with  Canadair. 
I  do  understand  that  the  senior  management 
of  Canadair  has  made  it  known  that  Canadair 
would  be  interested  in  purchasing  UTDC 
as  a  going  concern  and  making  it  a  sub- 
sidiary, I  presume,  of  Canadair. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  not  much  of  a  going 
concern  for  a  dollar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  This  has  been  made 
known  to  the  management  of  UTDC  and  I 
have  been  advised  of  this  show  of  interest 
by  Canadair.  I  have  not  carried  on  any 
further  negotiations  or  any  detailed  negotia- 
tions and  I  have  not  recommended  to  my 
colleagues  that  a  sale  be  considered. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
is  the  minister  now  saying  that  when  he 
said  "UTDC  is  not  for  sale  there  are  no 
negotiations  of  that  nature  going  on,"  he 
merely  meant  to  indicate  that  Canadair  was 


not  negotiating  with  him  or  the  cabinet,  and 
that  he  always  knew  that  such  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  UTDC  and  Canadair 
directly?  Is  that  what  he  is  trying  to  tell 
the  House?  When  he  rises  to  answer  that 
would  he  also  comment  on  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  that  the  price  of  the 
part  of  UTDC  that  might  be  purchased  by 
Canadair  might  be  $1?  How  would  that 
affect  the  $20  million  which  the  govern- 
ment is  planning  to  put  into  UTDC  this 
year?  Will  that  have  some  affect  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  wish  the  hon.  member 
would  deal  with  one  question  at  a  time.  First 
of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  aware  for 
about  two  months  that  Canadair  had  shown 
an  interest  or  had  advised  senior  management 
of  UTDC  of  an  interest.  To  my  knowledge, 
the  management  of  UTDC  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  with  anyone  for  the  sale 
of  UTDC.  I,  as  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  am  the  only  share- 
holder of  UTDC  and  I  hold  all  the  common 
shares  of  UTDC  in  trust  for  the  Queen  in 
right  of  Ontario.  It  would  be  my  thought  that 
if  any  serious  negotiations  were  to  take 
place,  or  any  negotiations  that  could  be  con- 
sidered negotiations,  the  negotiations  would 
have  to  be  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
owner,  not  the  purchaser  and  representatives 
of  the  asset. 

[2:15] 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  suggestion  that  the  sale  price  might 
be  $1  is  ridiculous.  I  don't  know  where  that 
information  comes  from  at  all. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  least  $1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Secondly,  the  research  pro- 
ject that  is  being  carried  out  by  UTDC  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  new 
transit  technology  presumably  would  carry 
on  to  its  completion  regardless  of  whether  the 
corporation  was  sold  or  not.  But  at  this 
moment  it  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  in  cabinet  that  we  consider 
a  sale. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  disastrous  flop  of  the  Krauss-Maffei  sys- 
tem, which  was  an  intermediate-capacity  sys- 
tem sponsored  by  the  government;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  pour- 
ing millions  of  dollars  more  into  intermediate- 
capacity  transit  systems  through  UTDC  to 
rescue  the  Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  reputation  as 
Transit  Man  of  the  Year,  can  we  have  a 
commitment  from  the  minister  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  stop  putting  its  money  into  that 
particular  folie  de  grandeur  and  get  on  with 
the    job    of    simply    providing    basic    surface 
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transportation  that  is  usable  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  without  the  wastage  of  such  mil- 
lions of  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  my  dictionary 
handy  to  understand  exactly  what  some  of 
those  words  were. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understood  it,  and  I  don't 
even  speak  French. 

An  hon.  member:  It  means  "boondoggle." 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  I  would  have 
to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  UTDC  has 
carried  out  a  very  successful  project  in  the 
development  of  new  light  rail  vehicles  for 
surface  transportation,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  TTC. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You've  reinvented  the 
streetcar. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  They're  called  streetcars. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  might  say  they  are 
vehicles  that  the  TTC,  UTDC  and  myself  are 
very  proud  of.  We  think  they  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  light  rail  transit  in 
this  province- 
Mr.  McCIellan:  Come  on  downtown  and 
I'll  show  you  a  streetcar. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  figure  the  wheel  has 
a  great  future,  don't  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —and  have  quite  good 
possibilities  as  an  export  commodity  to  be 
manufactured  within  Ontario  and  to  make 
jobs  for  a  lot  of  very  excellent  tradesmen  in 
Thunder  Bay. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  we  should  put 
any  kind  of  a  halt  on  the  development  of  the 
intermediate-capacity  transit  system,  I  would 
just  say  no,  I  am  not  prepared  to  consider 
that.  The  program  is  going  ahead  very  well, 
and  the  new  transit  development  facility  at 
Kingston  is  developing  very  well.  It  is  some- 
thing that  will  be  a  landmark  in  North 
America  for  the  testing  of  new  transit  tech- 
nology. 

Many  times  I  hear  members  across  the  floor 
suggesting  to  my  colleague  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  that  we  should  be  putting 
more  money  into  research  and  development 
of  new  technology  in  Ontario.  This  happens 
to  be  a  philosophy  which  I  fully  support  and 
will  continue  to  support  and  to  administer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Forgive  me,  but  I  have  a 
two-part  supplementary  question.  The  first 
is,  will  the  minister  please  produce  the  audit 
that  is  referred  to  in  today's  Toronto  Sun 
article  and  table  it?  The  second  is,  in  con- 
sidering the  comments  of  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  who  refers  to  the  program  as 
a  boondoggle,  a  folie  de  grandeur  and  so  on, 
has  the  minister  taken  into  consideration  the 


comments  on  December  12  by  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  in 
committee,  referring  to  the  very  same  matter? 
He  said:  "The  government  is  doing  the  kind 
of  thing  that  a  good  socialist  government 
would  do;  that  is,  to  undertake  research  and 
development,  and  to  make  sure  you  retain 
the  best  kind  of  people  to  do  the  job  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  So  you're  on  the  right 
track." 

Mr.  Deans:  Can't  you  stop  him,  Mr. 
Speaker?  That  is  unfair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I'm  somewhat  hurt  personally  to  be 
associated  with  any  philosophy  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  might 
support. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  am  standing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Developing  new  transit 
technology  for  the  use  of  the  one  and  only, 
it  would  appear,  customer  for  transit  in  this 
province,  that  is  the  government  of  Ontario 
and  its  partner  municipalities  in  the  transit 
field,  I  think  is  a  proper  role  for  the  Ontario 
government.  By  the  end  of  this  year  it  will 
have  invested  something  like  half  a  billion 
dollars— that's  $500  million  for  those  not 
used  to  those  kind  of  figures— in  the  devel- 
opment and  promoting  of  public  transit  in 
the  province. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  government  is  a  high 
roller. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  developing  one  of  the  finest  rail 
commuter   transit   systems   in   the   world. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  up  Owen  Sound  way  it 
isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  had  people  visit 
our  great  province— as  you  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
representatives  from  Australia  were  here  last 
week— who  travelled  half  way  around  the 
world  specifically  to  see  and  to  travel  on  the 
GO-Transit  system   Lakeshore  line. 

We  have  developed  over  the  years  the 
technology  for  the  present  GO-Transit  cars. 
The  new  double-decker  cars  have  been  total- 
ly developed  within  the  province.  We  have 
developed,  through  UTDC,  the  new  light  rail 
vehicle  which  is  now  being  manufactured  in 
Ontario  and  we're  well  on  the  way  to  devel- 
oping the  ICTS  system.  So  I  think  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  UTDC  have  some- 
thing to  be  very  proud  of  in  the  accomplish- 
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ments  that   we   have   made   in  public   trans- 
portation in  Ontario. 

Now  what  was  the  other  question? 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  should  get  a 
medal  for  all  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  audit,  yes;  I  have  it 
here.  As  soon  as  I  have  a  chance  to  read  it, 
because  it  was  handed  to  me  as  soon  as  I 
came  into  the  House,  I  will  table  the  one 
and  only  copy  I've  got.  It's  a  two-page  docu- 
ment. I'd  like  to  at  least  look  at  it  before  I 
table  it.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.   Deans:   That  would  be  novel. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  pretty  well  documented 
now  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  might  as  well  answer 
the  question  about  the  Mercedes  because  I 
know  it's  coming;  should  I  wait  for  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  easy  on  fuel. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely,  if  a 
member  of  this  assembly  wishes  to  quote 
directly  from  Hansard,  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  the  entire  quote  available. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  What's  the  member's 
point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Pope:  Question. 

Mr.  Warner:  In  which  case  it  would  be 
noted  that  what  I  said  to  the  minister  was 
that  he  had  taken  a  good  socialist  idea  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  implement  it,  that's 
why  the  program  failed. 

Mr.  Havrot:  The  minister  doesn't  know 
how  to  implement  any  socialist  idea. 

Mr.  Jones:  Thank  goodness. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  fully  understand  that.  But 
I  have  a  supplementary  to  the  minister  on 
the  very  point.  Since  he  is  aware  of  the 
financial  problems  and  the  managerial  prob- 
lems, many  of  them  outlined  in  the  Sun's 
story  today,  why  doesn't  he  bring  the  cor- 
poration in  front  of  the  public  accounts 
committee  to  deal  with  this  serious  matter 
and  let's  find  out  why  the  audit  wasn't  com- 
pleted? Let's  find  out  who  was  at  fault  in 
all  of  this  and  get  it  dealt  with  properly. 
When  he's  finished,  he  should  get  rid  of  that 
corporation. 

Mr.  Conway:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
resign? 

Mr.  Warner:  Perhaps  instead  of  selling  it 
for  a  dollar  he'll  have  to  offer  a  dollar  to 
get  it  taken  off  his  hands,  because  he  doesn't 


know  how  to  operate  it  properly.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Ah,  listen  to  that. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  having  trouble  find- 
ing the  question.  I  guess  the  question  was 
why  I  don't  bring  the  corporation  before  the 
public  accounts  committee. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  you're 
aware,  although  the  member  may  not  be,  I'm 
not  the  chairman  of  the  public  accounts 
committee,  and  to  my  knowledge  the  way 
that  committee  operates  is  that  the  commit- 
tee, through  its  chairman,  decides  whose 
accounts  they  wish  to  look  at.  To  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  not  been  requested  to  appear 
before  the  corporation. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  will  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  government  can  request 
them. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  government  has  some 
of  its  own  members  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  can  request  an 
appearance  and  he  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  far  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's suggestion  that  there  is  financial  mis- 
management of  the  corporation,  I  just  say 
that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
dated  August  31,  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  in 
response  to  a  question  by  me,  he  indicated 
the  employees  of  UTDC  were  being  com- 
pensated on  an  average  of  $10,000  per  year. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  tell  the  House  at  this 
time  whether  that  included  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  or  not. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Jealousy  will  get  you 
nowhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
I  haven't  got  that  letter  in  front  of  me  but 
to  say  the  employees  of  UTDC  are  being 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year 
I  would  have  to  say  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  No,  that's  for  relocation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Will  the  minister  not  agree  that  the  govern- 
ment has  abandoned  the  principle  of  mag- 
netic levitation,  which  was  the  fundamental 
part  of  its  first  ICTS  system,  that  it  is  now 
abandoning  the  principle  of  the  linear  in- 
duction motor  as  being  not  workable  under 
Canadian  conditions,  and  that  by  abandoning 
financial  support  for  municipalities  with 
transit  systems  it  is  making  it  impossible  for 
municipalities  to  go  further  into  purchase  of 
the   ICTS   system   despite  its  efforts   to  put 
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this  onto  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  guess 
there  are  about  three  questions  there.  Mag- 
netic levitation  is  not  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intermediate  capacity  transit 
system;  the  linear  induction  motor  is.  De- 
velopment of  the  system  is  proceeding  with 
the  use  of  the  linear  induction  motor  for 
propulsion  and  braking.  Tests  are  going  along. 
The  new  test  track  is  coming  along  well.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  any  members  of  the 
Legislature  want  to  take  a  trip  to  that  great 
area  of  Kingston,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
arrange  for  them  to  see  the  development  that 
is  taking  place. 

With  respect  to  commitment  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities, I  am  just  having  a  little  trouble 
offhand,  but  the  commitment  this  govern- 
ment has  to  municipalities  to  subsidize  the 
capital  development  of  public  transit  at  a 
ratio  of  75  per  cent  provincial  contribution 
to  25  per  cent  municipal  has  been  lived  up 
to.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  requests  before  us 
at  this  time  for  capital  contributions  that  are 
not  being  met  this  year  or  that  were  not 
met  last  year.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  was 
underspending  by  the  municipalities  last  year 
compared  to  what  was  approved  for  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  year  before.  There  was 
considerable  underspending  by  the  munic- 
ipalities, so  there  has  been  no  delay  in  the 
implementation  of  public  transit  p^ans  by 
municipalities  because  of  any  shortage  of 
funds  being  made  available  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  his  second  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  So  we're  never  going  to  find 
out  about  the  Mercedes.  We'll  have  to  wait 
till  after. 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board;  I  know  I  am  going 
to  regret  this  but  I  am  going  to  try. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  sure  are. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  will  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  question  period. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
the  current  status  of  the  report  entitled  Sur- 
vey of  the  Information  Service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  1977,  a  survey  which 
the  minister  will  remember  was  commissioned 
by  the  Office  of  the  Premier  and  prepared 
by  one  Keith  Martin,  a  public  relations  con- 
sultant? He  will  recall  that  the  report's 
description  of  the  information  services  is 
such  as  to  say  that  "clearly,  within  the  shift- 


ing tides  of  government,  Ontario's  information 
community  has  remained  a  slowly  stagnating 
backwater."  Furthermore,  it  said,  "They  lead 
to  a  path  of  increasing  inconsequential  in- 
formation packaging  by  information  tech- 
nicians or  cosmeticians,  an  attrition  in  the 
ranks  of  information  officers  by  default"— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —"and  a  continuing  inability 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  communication 
needs  of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
Ontario."  Whatever  happened  to  this  report? 
Is  it  merely,  as  Mr.  Martin  was  advised  by 
one  person,  now  at  the  top  of  a  pile  or  is 
something  being  done  with  this  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to 
disappoint  the  hon.  member  by  not  being  able 
to  give  him  a  half-hour  explanation  of  where 
that  report  stands,  but  frankly  I  don't  have 
that  information  with  me.  I  will  certainly  find 
out  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  thai 
report,  and  report  to  him  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Could  you  make  it  a  min- 
isterial statement? 
[2:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  brief  supple- 
mentary: Was  this  report  never  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board?  Is  he  unaware  that  there  are 
projected  savings  in  the  millions  of  dollars, 
suggested  in  a  $20  million  area,  by  a  person 
working  in  the  Premier's  office?  Is  this  the  first 
he  has  heard  of  the  report;  and  if  not  can  he 
tell  me  what  has  been  the  history  of  cabinet 
discussion  of  this  report  and  of  implementa- 
tion of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  what  I  said,  that  I 
would  obtain  the  detailed  information  and 
pass  it  along  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  see  no  point  in  pursuing 
this  question.  It  has  been  taken  as  notice  and 
there  will  be  opportunity  to  question  the 
minister  further  when  a  detailed  reply  is 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  haven't  heard  it,  how 
do  you  know? 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism:  In  view  of 
yesterday's  announcement  that  the  Prestolite 
plant  of  Eltra  of  Canada,  in  Point  Edward, 
is  going  to  close  down  and  is  transferring  its 
production  of  original  equipment  auto  parts 
to  the  United  States  with  a  loss  of  155  jobs 
in  this  country,  can  the  minister  indicate  what 
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measures  the  government  intends  to  take  in 
order  to  achieve  the  fair  share  of  automobile 
parts  production,  which  is  set  out  as  a  goal 
in  the  study  of  Canada's  share  of  the  North 
American  automotive  industry,  which  the 
Treasury  ministry  published   last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes :  The  hon.  member  knows 
we  have  been  taking  some  steps  to  do  what 
we  can  within  our  area  of  jurisdiction;  which 
is  very  limited,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
auto  pact. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  hon.  member  refers 
to  the  report  produced  by  the  Treasury  min- 
istry in  which  we  have  stated  we  do  not  feel 
we  are  getting  our  fair  share  from  the  auto 
pact.  The  hon.  member  is  well  aware  that  we 
have  made  representations  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Ministry  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  urging  that  the  federal 
government  use  its  offices  to  discuss  this 
growing  problem  with  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  if  necessary  with  American  manu- 
facturers. 

There  is  nothing  else  we  can  do  other  than 
what  we  have  done;  that  is,  to  indicate  that 
we  recognize  this  is  happening,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  surely  there  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  signing  parties  to  the  auto  pact  to  make 
sure  that  Canada  is  getting  its  fair  share. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister acknowledge  there  is  not  also  some 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  Ontario, 
given  the  fact  that  we  have  a  $3  billion 
deficit  in  our  automobile  parts  trade  with 
the  US;  and  also  that  if  we  had  fair  shares 
in  that  particular  industry  we  would  have 
about  16,000  more  jobs  in  Canada,  most  of 
which  would  be  in  Ontario?  Does  he  not  think 
Ontario  should  take  a  direct  role  in  seeking 
to  ensure  better  performance  by  the  big  four 
automobile  companies,  which  have  been 
singled  out,  both  by  the  federal  government 
and  by  other  authorities,  as  being  the  chief 
bodies  responsible  for  this  enormous  parts 
deficit  and  jobs  deficit  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  hon.  member  knows 
full  well  that  as  far  as  direct  involvement  is 
concerned  we  are  not  permitted,  as  a  juris- 
diction, to  attempt  in  any  way  to  negotiate 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
What  we  have  done  is  we  have  met  with  all 
of  the  major  automobile  manufacturers;  we 
have  met  with  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union  and  discussed  the  problem  with  them; 
we  have  met  with  the  Automotive  Parts 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Canada  and  dis- 
cussed their  concerns  with  them;  and  we 
have  supported  positions  that  have  been 
taken  by  both  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 


the  parts  manufacturers  in  submissions  they 
have  made  to  the  federal  government. 

The  hon.  member  is  really  not  being  totally 
fair  in  his  comments  that  we  as  a  government 
should  be  taking  direct  action.  Direct  action 
with  whom?  We  have  taken  direct  action,  as 
direct  as  we  can  be,  with  the  federal  author- 
ities. I  am  certainly  not  going  to  charge  off 
to  Washington  and  attempt  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Perhaps  the  member 
will;  he  goes  to  every  other  place  to  do  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Will  the  minister  require 
industry  to  give  him  substantial  notice  of  any 
production  changes  that  may  adversely  affect 
either  the  industry  or  any  community  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  As  I  have  indicated 
before  in  the  House,  where  there  is  a  matter 
involving  employees,  there  is  a  requirement 
now  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  be  notified 
of  any  such  layoffs  or  discontinuance  of 
operation.  I  don't  think  there's  any  require- 
ment at  this  time  under  the  law  that  there 
be  notification  of  a  change  of  production. 
However,  we  have  said  to  the  automobile 
manufacturers  that  we  feel  there  has  to  be 
better  communication  and  that  we  should  be 
advised.  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  been  advised  that  companies  are  not 
that  anxious  to  disclose  to  government  or  to 
anyone  else  what  some  of  their  decisions  are 
going  to  be  prior  to  their  being  ready  to 
make  those  announcements. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  think  that's  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  set  out  a  law 
that  requires  it? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Since  the  minister  doesn't 
want  to  travel  off  to  Washington,  how  about 
travelling  off  to  Oshawa  and  Windsor  and 
Oakville  and  Brampton— 

Mr.  Havrot:  That  will  never  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  —and  dealing  directly  with 
the  corporations  themselves  about  those 
things  that  are  not  federal  jurisdiction  but 
provincial,  namely  the  tax  exemptions  which 
his  ministry  gives  to  those  corporations  under 
various  budget  proposals;  and  recommenda- 
tions that  he  might  make  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  the  provincial  government,  about 
easing,  ending  or  altering  some  of  the  exemp- 
tions by  which  they  now  benefit? 

Has  the  minister  considered  direct  action 
within   his  own  jursdiction,   within  his   own 
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province?  And  what  might  those  recommen- 
dations be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  In  order  not  to  spend 
money  unncessarily,  rather  than  making 
the  trip  to  those  various  municipalities  we 
have  had  them  come  to  us.  Let  them  absorb 
the  cost  and  we'll  meet  them  here  on  our 
own  turf. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What  did  the  minister  say 
to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Secondly,  1  wish  the 
member  would  make  up  his  mind.  It  isn't 
too  long  ago  I  heard  various  remarks  being 
made  from  that  particular  section  of  this 
House  that  we  should  be  considering  getting 
into  greater  incentives  to  industry  to  locate 
facilities  and  to  increase  production  in  On- 
tario. Now,  they're  suggesting  we  should 
take  away  some  of  the  incentives  that  hope- 
fully will  keep  them  productive  and  com- 
petitive. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  a 
meeting  that  took  place  between  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  chairman  of  General  Motors, 
at  which  meeting  the  chairman  of  General 
Motors  suggested  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
auto  pact  as  it  existed  and  that  we  shouldn't 
do  anything  to  change  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that 
meeting.  I  attended  it. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  A  supplementary  of  the 
minister:  Since  the  problem  of  the  trade 
deficit  is  becoming  worse  and  worse,  and 
has  reached  $3  billion  and  we  now  have  a 
supplementary  problem  with  investment;  and 
since  there  is  no  sense  of  direction  right  now 
as  to  how  much  investment  will  come  to  the 
Canadian  market;  and  since  the  good  offices 
of  the  federal  government  have  not  sorted 
out  any  positive  answers  vis-a-vis  the  Cana- 
dian situation  of  investment;  would  the  min- 
ister consider  other  tougher  positions,  which 
he  may  not  take  directly  but  which  he  can 
impose  on  the  federal  government,  namely 
the  renegotiation  of  the  auto  pact  or  alter- 
natives to  the  auto  pact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Again,  I  will  repeat 
that  we  are  into  an  area  in  which  this  gov- 
ernment really  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Oh  come  on. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   One  job  in  every  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  have  stated  our 
position  very  strongly  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  hon.  member  talks  about  the 
renegotiation  of  the  auto  pact.  If  the  hon. 
member  wants  to  do  some  homework,  if  he 
wants  to  try  and  gather  the  sort  of  statistics 
that  are  available- 


Mr.  Warner:  He  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  he  has  all  of  those 
then  he  must  recognize  one  can  get  about 
five  or  six  different  sets  of  numbers  as  they 
relate  to  what's  happening  in  production  of 
automobiles  and  the  creation  of  jobs  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

I  have  seen  figures  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  automobile  manufacturers,  by 
the  UAW,  by  the  auto  parts  manufacturers 
and  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Are  you  disowning  your 
Treasurer's  figures?  Are  you  disowning  the 
Treasurer? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  not  a  bad  idea. 
Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No;  but  I  think  the 
Treasurer  said  at  the  time  he  made  his  re- 
lease that  the  figures  he  has  are  only  one 
set  of  figures,  and  remember  that  he  re- 
leased those  figures- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  your  ministry  plan  to 
challenge  his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —with  the  caveat  that 
there  were  other  figures  available  that  weren't 
necessarily  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You're  backing  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I'm  not  backing  away 
from  anything. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  don't  you  guys  get  to- 
gether? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  the  member  pre- 
pared to  pick  one  set  of  figures  and  fly  with 
them?  I  can't  do  that  because  there  are  too 
many  discrepancies  between  those  numbers. 

HOUSING  POLICY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing:  Has  the  government 
had  any  negotiations  or  discussions  with  the 
federal  minister  for  urban  affairs  or  with 
CMHC  regarding  the  federal  government's 
proposed  changes  in  housing  policy;  and  if 
those  negotiations  have  taken  place,  can  the 
minister  say  what  the  government's  position 
is  on  some  of  the  changes,  including  the 
proposed  termination  of  the  Neighbourhood 
Improvement  Program;  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate capital  write-down  grants  for  non-profit 
and  co-operative  housing;  the  creation  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  municipalities,  which  would 
by-pass  the  province  completely;  the  elimina- 
tion of  federal  grants  to  public  housing  and 
the  watering  down  of  the  AHOP  loan  sys- 
tem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I've  had  the  opportunity, 
back  on  January  31  and  February  1,  as  I 
reported   to   this   House   earlier,   of   meeting 
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with  the  federal  minister,  along  with  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  provinces,  and  dis- 
cussing new  housing  policies  or  proposals 
being  advanced  by  the  federal  government  at 
the  time. 

Since  February  1,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  by  the  senior  staff  from 
across  Canada— that  is  in  the  ministries  of 
housing— to  try  to  put  together  what  we  have 
termed  global  agreements  on  the  affairs  of 
housing.  On  April  10  we  were,  as  the  minis- 
ters of  housing  from  the  10  provinces,  along 
with  the  federal  minister,  to  meet  in  Ottawa. 
It  was  the  federal  minister's  decision,  on 
April  8,  to  cancel  that  meeting  and  it  was 
to  be  rescheduled.  We  have  not  yet  been 
advised  of  a  date. 

Since  that  time,  a  number  of  proposals 
have  come  forward  from  Mr.  Ouellet  in 
Ottawa.  Just  the  middle  of  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  six-page  telegram  indicating  some 
of  the  areas  of  housing  the  minister  would 
like  us  to  review— proposals  or  suggestions, 
call  them  what  you  might. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  to  do  a  faiT 
amount  of  analysis  on  what  the  federal  minis- 
ter is  suggesting,  and  I  might  say  to  the 
members  of  this  House  that  we  have  gone 
back  and  asked  for  clarification  on  some  of 
the  issues  that  he's  raised  in  the  telegram,  on 
which  we  have  never  had  any  previous  dis- 
cussion. We  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  had 
any  reply  as  of  this  date. 

As  for  the  NIP  program,  it  was  clearly 
indicated  to  the  minister,  back  on  February  1, 
that  all  provinces  wish  to  see  the  NIP  pro- 
gram retained  in  use,  a  proposal  for  which 
the  provinces  had  full  suppport  from  their 
individual  municipalities. 

As  for  the  other  items,  all  of  them  have 
been  discussed  in  some  detail,  both  with  the 
minister,  the  deputy  minister  and  CMHC.  At 
this  point  I  cannot  add  a  great  deal  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  firm 
conclusion  on  the  new  programs  that  are 
being  proposed  by  the  federal  government,  or 
which  ones  we  might  be  interested  in  further 
negotiating,  as  a  province,  for  acceptance  of 
a  provincial-federal  relationship. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  very  substantial  impact  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  housing  in  Ontario,  particularly  on 
housing  for  people  on  low  and  modest  in- 
comes; and  in  view  of  the  impact  of  any 
agreement  that  the  province  of  Ontario  may 
reach  with  the  federal  government  on  non- 
profit and  co-operative  housing  groups  and 
on  municipalities;  is  the  minister  prepared  to 
make  Ontario's  position  public  or  to  consult 
with  those  particular  bodies  in  order  that  their 


views  can  be  represented  when  Ontario  sits 
down  with  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  we're  fairly  knowledgeable 
on  exactly  what  is  required  in  those  particu- 
lar areas  of  housing  responsibility— financing, 
joint  financing  and  whatever  it  might  be.  I 
think  our  position,  as  we  interpret  it  and  as 
my  staff  people  interpret  it,  has  been  put 
clearly  before  Mr.  Ouellet  and  his  people. 
We  do  not  accept  some  of  the  positions  that 
he's  proposed  at  this  time  because  we  cannot 
see  where,  in  the  long  range,  it's  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  provinces  or  the  municipalities, 
or  to  the  non-profits  or  co-ops,  to  be  involved 
in  some  of  the  schemes  or  proposals  he  is 
advancing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Catharines. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  had  a  five-part  initial 
question  and  one  supplementary;  six  ques- 
tions surely  should  be  enough  for  one  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay. 

PHYSICIANS  OPTING  OUT  OF  OHIP 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  some 
20  to  25  physicians,  including  several  St. 
Catharines  specialists,  have  opted  out  of 
OHIP  as  of  yesterday,  with  the  result  that 
patients  will  now  be  forced  to  be  billed 
directly  and  be  forced  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  OHIP  schedule  and  the  sug- 
gested schedule  of  the  OMA?  If  so,  what 
action  does  the  minister  plan  to  take  to 
alleviate  this  situation,  or  to  deal  with  it  now 
that  it  is  a  reality  rather  than  merely  specula- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  aware  that  such  a  number  had  opted 
out;  111  look  into  it  to  see  if  in  fact  that  is 
correct,  and  report  back. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  as  their  fiscal  years 
—and  I  suppose  they  have  individual  fiscal 
years— as  their  fiscal  years  come  to  an  end 
and  they  become  freed  from  the  confines  of 
the  Anti-Inflation  Board,  would  he  not  agree 
that  if  this  trend  continues  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  and  indeed  across  the  province, 
that  we're  going  to  have  health-care  services 
in  a  state  of  chaos  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  the  very  near  future? 

[2:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  certainly  would  not, 
Mr.   Speaker.  As  I  indicated  several  weeks 
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ago  in  this  House,  if  in  fact  the  number  of 
opted-out  physicians  gets  to  the  point  that 
it  begins  to  threaten  the  universality  of  he 
health-care  system— and  that's  the  important 
consideration,  the  universality  of  the  system 
—then  the  government  would  intervene.  The 
fact  of  opting  out  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
do  that.  I  will  look  into  the  situation  in  his 
constituency  that  he  has  described  and  report 
back  to  him. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  While  he  is  preparing  that 
information,  could  the  minister  provide  to 
the  House  the  number  of  physicians  who  have 
opted  out  across  the  province  since  he 
struck  that  agreement?  Instead  of  localizing 
it  into  St.  Catharines  will  he  answer  that 
question?  Will  he  give  us  the  number  that 
have  opted  out  since  he  struck  the  agreement 
across  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Again,  I  indicated 
several  weeks  ago  the  whole  question  of 
the  numbers  of  opted-in  and  opted-out 
physicians  is  monitored  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Just  tell  us. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister. In  his  negotiations  with  the  doctors 
on  his  6^4  per  cent  increase,  did  the  minister 
at  any  time  discuss  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  for  general  practitioners, 
because  if  he  looks  over  the  19968-69  rates, 
according  to  my  figures  at  that  time  they 
were  $4.50  and  $5;  now  the  amount  for  an 
office  visit  at  today's  rates  is  $7.65.  Is  the 
minister  considering  that  there  may  be  a 
differential  between  general  practitioners  and 
specialists? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  my  statement  to  the 
House  announcing  that  settlement  I  would 
ask  the  member  to  go  back  and  look  at  the 
fact  that  I  said  it  was  a  6^4  per  cent  average 
increase,  and  in  fact,  general  practice  is 
taken  as  one  of,  I  think,  18  specialist  group- 
ings. They  do  better  than  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  other  specialties. 

OAKVILLE  FIRE 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  It  is  with  regard  to  the 
Oakville  fire. 

Would  the  Solicitor  General  attempt  to 
explain  the  reasons  behind  the  following  set 
of  circumstances:  That  on  the  Wednesday 
after  the  fire  an  employee  of  the  company 
whose  warehouse  was  burned  down  provided 
for  the  Fire  Marshal's  office,  and  in  particular 
Mr.  Pipher  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  office,  a 
description  of  what  he  believed  to  have  been 
a  CNR  employee  burning  on  the  side  track; 
that   on   the   following  morning   Mr.   Pipher 


then  called  the  president  of  the  company  and 
informed  him  that  yes,  they  had  identified 
that  employee  and  had  a  signed  statement 
from  him;  that  two  hours  later  he  called 
back  and  said,  "Forget  it,  we  didn't  identify 
him.  We  don't  have  a  signed  statement  from 
him"? 

Can  the  minister  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  Fire  Marshal  or  someone  in  the  Fire 
Marshal's  office  met  with  or  discussed  this 
situation  with  the  CNR;  and  what  was  said 
to  them  by  the  CNR;  and  to  what  extent  did 
the  CNR  investigate  its  own  employee's  in- 
volvement and  the  culpability  of  the  CNR 
in  starting  the  fire  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  get  that  information. 
I  do  understand  that  the  origin  of  the  fire 
is  now  attributed  to  the  burning  of  garbage. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
would  the  Solicitor  General  be  prepared  to 
acquire  all  of  the  documents  pertaining  to 
the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Fire 
Marshal,  by  the  fire  department  in  Oakville, 
by  the  police  department  in  Oakville;  and  in 
addition,  those  of  the  CNR  private  investi- 
gation conducted  for  CN's  own  use?  Would 
the  minister  table  those  documents  in  the 
House  in  order  that  we  can  ascertain  whether 
or  not  in  fact  the  CNR  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  damage  that  was  caused 
and  the  difficulties  now  confronting  so  many 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  table  any  documents 
that  are  available  from  the  Fire  Marshal's 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  has  the  an- 
swer to  a  question  previously  asked. 

SALMON  PLANTINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yesterday,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan) 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
concern  of  commercial  fishermen  on  Lake 
Erie  about  salmon  plantings  by  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  have  been 
6.8  million  salmon  plantings  by  those  states. 
From  the  fisheries  assessment  information 
gathered  here  in  the  Ontario  waters,  the  suc- 
cess of  these  plantings  has  been  very  marginal 
to  date.  While  there  appears  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  suitable  fishery 
strategy  for  Lake  Erie  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  discussions  continue  to 
take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  Commission.  To  date  the 
stock  of  salmon  has  not  proved  to  be  a  major 
problem  to  Ontario  users  and  the  Ministry  of 
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Natural  Resources  are  closely  monitoring  the 
situation  to  make  sure  that  Ontario's  interests 
are  fully  protected. 

HOSPITAL  BUDGETS 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  stated: 
"The  hospitals  in  the  Brantford  and  Hamilton 
areas  were  paying  12  cents  to  16  cents  a 
pound  for  their  laundry,  and  after  the  minis- 
ter forced  them  into  a  reprivatization  and  put 
the  laundry  out  to  a  private  firm  they  are 
now  paying  anywhere  from  24  cents  to  28 
cents  a  pound  for  the  same  laundry." 

The  two  laundry  alternatives  are  not  di- 
rectly comparable.  The  12  to  16  cents  cost 
per  pound  does  not  represent  the  same  serv- 
ice as  is  provided  by  central  laundries  at  a 
cost  of  24  to  28  cents  per  pound.  The  12  to 
16  cents  figure  represents  the  average  cost 
incurred  by  a  hospital  in  washing  laundry 
and  placing  it  on  a  shelf.  However,  central 
laundry  services  provide  a  number  of  addi- 
tional services  to  their  hospital  customers, 
such  as:  One,  the  preparation  of  sterile  surgi- 
cal packs  which  are  used  in  the  operating 
rooms;  and  two,  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
linens  for  their  hospital  customers. 

In  addition  the  hospitals'  requirement  for 
steam  is  reduced  when  laundry  is  done  in  a 
central  facility.  The  portion  of  the  central 
laundry's  cost  for  washing  laundry  and  placing 
it  on  shelves  is  eight  to  nine  cents  per  pound 
compared  to  the  12  to  16  cents  per  pound  to 
provide  this  service  in  the  hospital.  The  use 
of  a  central  laundry  sees  savings  realized  by 
hospitals  because  the  hospitals  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  labour  to  prepare  sterile  packs,  pur- 
chase and  storage  of  linen  and  the  generating 
or  purchasing  of  steam.  When  these  addi- 
tional factors  are  taken  into  account  the 
savings  should  compensate  for  the  price  paid 
to  the  central  laundry  for  its  service. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  the  minister  is  persuaded  there  is 
a  saving,  could  he  tell  me  why  the  people 
who  are  managing  the  hospital  are  not  per- 
suaded there  is  a  saving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  that  if  they  are  so  persuaded  in  a 
different  direction  they  should  say  so  to  the 
minister,  which  they  haven't. 

CHRYSLER  PRODUCTION  PLANS 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Has  the 
minister  been  informed  by  Chrysler  of  its 
decision  to  move  six-cylinder  engine  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States,  even  though  this 


may  not  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  right  now  as  the 
big  360  cubic  inch  V-8  engine  may  absorb 
the  manpower  from  the  six-cylinder  engine 
production?  Will  the  minister  look  into  this 
situation,  as  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
governments  are  now  strongly  advising  the 
public  to  conserve  energy  in  every  way 
possible,  and  this  may  mean  the  end  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  V-8  360  cubic  engine  in 
Canada  in  the  not  too  distant  future  and 
result  in  the  loss  of  some  600  jobs  in  the 
Windsor  area? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  our 
conversations  with  Chrysler  it  was  obvious 
that  indeed  the  company  was  making  moves 
to  the  development  of  the  smaller  engine, 
which  it  thinks  will  be  the  engine  of  the 
future.  I  heard  no  specific  statement  from 
them  that  they  were  going  to  move  that  to 
the  United  States,  but  I  shall  investigate  it 
and  report. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  require  that  industry  give  a  substan- 
tial advance  notice  of  any  such  production 
changes  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  ask  her 
in  the  House;  they  could  have  told  her  well 
enough  in  advance? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
required  to  inform  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at 
this  time  of  layoffs,  but  they  are  not  required 
at  this  time  to  report  on  production  changes. 
As  a  result  of  our  conversations  we  have 
developed  some  information  which  we  did 
not  have  before,  and  that  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  which  I  will  consider. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chrysler  engine  plant  will  be 
producing  eight-cylinder  engines,  and  the 
cars  now  produced  at  Chrysler's  plant  in 
Windsor  are  all  of  the  larger  models;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trend  is  to  smaller 
cars,  has  the  minister  had  any  discussions 
with  Chrysler,  or  will  she  have,  in  order  to 
convince  the  company  we  should  be  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  small  car  production  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  future  production  demands 
in  Windsor? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson :  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
precisely  the  burden  of  the  message  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  Chrysler  officials  who 
were  here  at  the  time  of  our  meeting. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  was  the  answer? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Yes. 

ELECTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Treasurer,  who  I  believe  is  lurking  in 
the  shadows  back  there. 
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Mr.  Breaugh:  Stop  lurking  Darcy,  it  is 
undignified. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Treas- 
urer appears  to  be  dedicated  to  the  demo- 
cratic political  process- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  He  knew  that  would  shake 
you  up. 

Mr.  Warner:  —and  since  he  may  be  con- 
cerned about  being  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
quoted or  misunderstood  by  way  of  the  To- 
ronto Star  article  of  last  Friday,  could  he 
perhaps  set  the  record  straight  here  today  that 
he  supports  the  basic  democratic  principle 
that  each  political  representative  of  the  public 
should  be  elected,  and  that  includes  the  chair- 
man of  Metro  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  long 
ago  stopped  worrying  about  being  misunder- 
stood or  misquoted.  That's  one  of  the  perils  of 
public  office. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  it  true  you  signed  up  for 
French  lessons  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Have  I  anything  to 
add  today?  No.  On  Thursday,  I  believe  at  10 
o'clock,   the  world  will  unfold  as   it  should. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Can  the  Treasurer  at  least  assure  us  after 
25  years  of  metropolitan  government  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  that  Toronto  will  in  future 
have  a  Metropolitan  chairman  who  is  elected 
by  the  voters  of  this  region  rather  than  simply 
an  appointed  individual  who  never  has  to 
face  the  electorate?  Can  he  also  assure  us 
that  the  same  principle  will  apply  with  the 
other  regional  government  reorganizations 
across  the  province? 

'Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
is  that  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  the  four 
chairmen  who  have  been  selected  have  each 
in  their  turn  been  elected  people. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  have  ceased  to 
be  elected  people,  but  each  one  of  them  came 
from  elected  ranks.  And  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, obviously  the  member  has  a  point  of 
view  and  obviously  the  government  has  a 
point  of  view,  and  that  will  be  made  known 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   It's  called  democracy. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  against  the  demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  His  flirtation  with  democ- 
racy was  short-lived. 

WEED  PROBLEM 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.    In   previous    years    people 


in  the  tourist  industry  and  residents  in  the 
ridings  of  Quinte  and  Northumberland  have 
experienced  problems  because  of  the  serious 
weed  problem  in  Brighton  Bay,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  and  the  Murray  Canal  area.  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  whether  his  ministry  is  tak- 
ing any  steps  to  see  that  these  problems  are 
corrected  for  the  coming  summer  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Would  the  hon.  member 
explain  a  little?  I  believe  his  question  was 
regarding  weeds  in  the  bay.  I  don't  really 
feel  that  falls  within  my  area  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  know  that— again  to  the  min- 
ister—this matter  has  been  tossed  back  from 
the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  saying  it 
lies  under  the  provincial  minister's  jurisdic- 
tion—in other  words  the  canal  areas  or  the 
routes  by  which  these  boats  travel. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  minister  to  have  his  officials  look 
into  this  and  clarify  the  matter  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  provincial  or  a  federal  matter  and  see 
that  something  is  done? 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  keep  passing  the 
buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'll  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber I'm  positive  to  the  first  question.  I  will 
look  into  it  and  try  to  determine  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  federal  responsibility,  of  course,  I  can't 
assure  the  member  that  something  will  be 
done  about  it. 

OAKVILLE  FIRE 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  In  regard  to  that  fire  in 
the  Oakville  area,  what  steps  has  the  min- 
istry taken  to  notify  the  public,  in  particu- 
lar people  who  might  be  particularly  vul- 
nerable, like  pregnant  women,  of  what  dan- 
gers are  there?  What  facilities  has  he  set  up 
to  investigate  or  diagnose  whatever  ramifica- 
tions might  come  from  that  kind  of  exposure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  My  ministry  per  se 
has  not  been  directly  involved.  The  local 
hospital  and  the  local  health  unit,  I  believe, 
and  certainly  the  provincial  efforts  have  been 
co-ordinated  by  my  sister  ministry.  We  have 
not,  as  a  ministry,  been  directly  involved. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  'Supplementary  then:  Is  the 
minister  saying  that  he  is  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the— I  guess  it  would  be  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health  to  make  those  determina- 
tions, and  that  his  ministry  is  not  monitoring 
that  situation  in  any  way? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It's  basically  an  envi- 
ronmental health  problem  and  as  such  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is  not  involved.  I  have 
been  out  of  the  country  since  the  middle  of 
last  week  but  I  will  be  glad  to  get  the  de- 
tails of  exactly  what  has  been  done.  I  haven't 
had  a  report  on  it  to  this  point. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  I  would  like 
to  ask  whose  responsibility  it  is  for  notifying 
people  about  the  health  hazards  in  a  fire  of 
this  sort.  It  appears  that  sometimes  it's  the 
regional  municipality,  sometimes  it's  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  sometimes  it  may  be  the 
Fire  Marshal.  Can  we  straighten  this  out? 
Is  it  the  Fire  Marshal's  job  to  co-ordinate  the 
information  or  to  see  that  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
nated plan  for  notifying  people  of  the  health 
hazards  involved  in  a  fire  where  chemicals 
are  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
I  didn't  hear  the  first  part  of  the  question- 
Interjections. 
[3:001 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  you  all  ask  George  for 
his  permission  one  by  one  before  you  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  My  understanding  of 
the  situation  is  that  when  it  involves  an  envi- 
ronmental health  matter,  the  co-ordination  is 
basically  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment.  Certainly  where  a  health  unit 
or  a  hospital— any  of  the  facilities  that  are 
in  or  relate  to  the  Ministry  of  Health- 
can  be  of  assistance,  they  are,  but  it's  basi- 
cally a  matter  to  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment. 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING 

Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy:  What  incentives  will  the 
minister  implement  to  encourage  green- 
house operators  to  continue  to  convert  to 
thermal  blankets  in  the  interests  of  energy 
conservation,  and  more  particularly,  to  assist 
those  greenhouse  operators  who  have  already 
converted  to  the  use  of  thermal  blankets  and 
now  find  themselves  paying  higher  fuel  costs, 
particularly  costs  for  natural  gas,  by  virtue 
of  that  conversion  because  they  use  less  fuel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
I  really  believe  that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman). 

Mr.  Roy:  Ah,  don't  skip  out.  Are  you 
saying  you're  not  for  energy  conservation, 
eh,  eh? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Who  is  the  biggest 
energy  conserver  in  town?  He  is  only  here 
Tuesday,   Wednesday   and   Thursday. 


Mr.  Stong:  If  that  minister  were  here,  I 
would  redirect.  He's  not  here,  so  I  can't 
redirect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for 
Ottawa  East  doesn't  use  much  power  in 
his  office  all  week. 

Mr.  Roy:  Which  office,  here  or  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Here. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  glad  you  clarified  that 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Minister  of  Energy 
now  have  an  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  have  a  word  of  explana- 
tion which  I  hope  will  answer  the  question, 
because  at  the  present  time  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  carrying  on  a  num- 
ber of  research  projects  to  deal  with  the  very 
question  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to.  I 
didn't  want  to  be  told  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
over  here  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  will  do  it  for  them. 

INCORPORATION  OF  DOCTORS 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health:  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  discussions  at  present  under  way  between 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with 
reference  to  medical  doctors  becoming  in- 
corporated? Is  it  his  intention  to  amend  the 
Health  Disciplines  Act  to  allow  MDs  to 
incorporate,  and  could  he  tell  us  what  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  people  of  Ontario  when 
he  allows  this? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bodies  have  talked  about 
this  separately  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
may  very  well  be  talking  to  one  another 
about  it  at  this  point,  but  to  date  they  have 
yet  to  put  a  proposal  for  it  before  me.  I 
have  frankly  not  considered  it  and  have  not 
formed  an  opinion  one  way  or  another  on  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  they  be  eligible  for 
accelerated  depreciation? 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  to  the  Deputy 
Premier  in  the  Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  absence: 
Given  that  there  will  be  a  large  delegation 
of  parents,  teachers  and  trustees  from  the 
Toronto  school  board  here  this  afternoon  to 
express  their  concern  about  special  education 
needs,  and  given  the  fact  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  is  not  here  to  meet 
them,  who  will  be  meeting  them  on  behalf 
of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  can't  provide  the  hon. 
member  with  that  information,  but  I'm  sure 
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some  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  delegation.  I'll  make  it  my  business  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  As  of  10 
o'clock  this  morning,  no  arrangements  had 
been  made.  Is  it  the  normal  practice  for  the 
government  to  ignore   such   delegations? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  the  answer;  yes. 

PSYCHOLOGY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  question  for  the  Attorney 
General  who  is  at  present  recessed  beneath 
the  throne:  What  provision  is  being  made 
for  servicing  the  courts  in  the  area  of  psycho- 
logical care  now  that  the  forensic  unit  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Niagara  regions  at  the  Hamilton 
Psychiatric  Hospital  has  been  closed? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It's  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haven't  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  it  yet  with  the 
Minister  of  Health  as  he  has  been  represent- 
ing the  province  of  Ontario  in  Italy  recently. 
While  these  cases  have  been  spread  through- 
out the  system,  I  have  to  state  that  I  think 
it  does  create  a  problem  and  I  will  be  re- 
viewing it  with  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Supplementary:  The  doctor  in 
charge,  program  director  Dr.  John  White,  says 
that  the  service  was  expensive,  but  saved 
money  where  costly  trials  were  avoided  be- 
cause the  accused  person  was  found  unfit  to 
stand  trial.  Has  the  minister  made  his  com- 
putations as  to  what  savings  are  being  made 
or  what  the  extra  costs  are  the  other  way 
around? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  have  no  such 
information  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Redirect  the  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
in  most  of  these  hospitals  there  are  open 
wards  and  they  do  not  have  proper  lockup 
services  for  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  not  prepared  to 
generalize  or  attempt  to  answer  such  a  gen- 
eral question.  Obviously,  in  some  areas,  there 
is  a  problem  of  security  with  people  who 
are  believed  to  be  potentially  dangerous.  The 
problem  exists  but  I  haven't  heard  of  any 
serious  concern  expressed  to  me  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  or  by  the  minister.  Unless  the 
member  is  prepared  to  give  me  a  specific 
example,  I'm  really  not  in  a  position  to 
properly  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Like  Ottawa. 


SMALL  CLAIMS  COURTS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  My  question  is  to  the 
Attorney  General:  What  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's response  to  the  article  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Toronto  Star  in  which  small 
claims  courts  were  criticized  as  places  where 
business  plaintiffs  were  found  to  be  success- 
ful in  94  per  cent  of  their  claims  against 
consumers? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Quite  frankly,  I 
didn't  regard  yesterday's  article  in  the  Star 
as  being  an  in-depth  study  of  small  claims 
court  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  didn't 
appear  that  the  author  had  even  been  in  a 
small  claims  court,  but  I  can't  say  that  for 
certain;  certainly  the  article  didn't  suggest  it. 
I  think  the  article  was  unfair  inasmuch  as 
it  appeared  to  pass  a  blanket  condemnation  of 
the  small  claims  court  judiciary  who,  general- 
ly speaking,  behave  in  a  manner  that  brings 
great  credit  to  themselves  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  For  example,  another  Toronto 
newspaper  several  months  ago  carried  a  major 
article— and  the  member  for  St.  George  re- 
calls it,  I  think— which  was  very  laudatory  of 
the   small   claims   court  and   the  judges. 

While  we  recognize,  particularly  since  in- 
creasing the  jurisdiction  of  the  small  claims 
court,  that  we  must  monitor  the  situation 
carefully— and  we  are— at  the  same  time  we 
are  preparing  a  booklet  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  few  weeks.  It's  a  very  com- 
prehensive booklet  intended  to  assist  private 
litigants  who  wish  to  argue  their  cases  either 
as  the  plaintiff  or  as  the  defendant  in  small 
claims  court,  and  I  think  this  booklet  will 
be  a  very  useful  guide. 

Where  the  article  seems  to  miss  the  point 
entirely  is  that  the  procedural  apparatus  that 
surrounds  a  county  court  action,  civil  action, 
of  course  makes  the  whole  process  very  ex- 
pensive. As  a  result,  many  citizens  who  wish 
either  to  plead  a  case  for  the  plaintiff  or  for 
the  defence,  simply  because  of  the  high  cost 
surrounding  litigation  of  the  matter  in  the 
county  court- 
Mr.  Warner:  You're  going  to  get  two  min- 
utes for  delaying  the  game. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —where  there  are 
pre-trial  examinations  for  discovery,  other 
pre-trial  hearings,  as  well  as  complicated 
pleadings  in  many  cases.  While  the  article 
may  have  pointed  out  some  problems  which 
we're  continuing  to  examine  in  respect  to 
whether  or  not,  for  example,  Legal  Aid 
should  be  providing  duty  counsel— and  there 
may  have  been  some  other  valid  observations 
made— I  have  to  say  I  don't  think  the  article 
was  particularly  well  balanced. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  I  don't  see  what  I  am 
saying  as  an  attack  on  the  judges  of  the 
small  claims  courts,  but  surely  it  is  evident 
if  one  has  been  in  those  courts-^and  I  must 
say  I  haven't  been  in  those  courts  recently— 
that  there  is  an  imbalance;  the  business  peo- 
ple who  appear  in  those  courts  do  usually 
have  all  the  legal  assistance  that  is  possible 
for  those  claims. 

Would  the  Attorney  General  then,  as  he 
has  suggested,  give  consideration  to  some 
form  of  duty  counsel  or  some  form  of  advice 
to  those  who  are  otherwise  without  legal 
advice  and  therefore  in  a  position  where  the 
proceedings  themselves  can  be  distorted  in 
producing  evidence  and  in  other  ways? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  know  the 
exact  or  accurate  figures  in  relation  to  so- 
called  claims  brought  by  businessmen  and 
the  success  resulting  therefrom,  but  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  this  point:  Obviously  the 
vast  majority  of  those  claims  are  not  defend- 
ed; there  is  no  issue  as  to  whether  the  money 
is  owing,  so  that  in  itself  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  picture.  Certainly  the  concept 
of  duty  counsel  is  something  we  have  been 
looking  at  and  we  will  actively  pursue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

OAKVILLE  FIRE 

Mr.  Breaugh:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  For  several  days  now  we  have  been 
pursuing  the  matter  of  the  Oakville  fire  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  redirection  back  and 
forth  between  the  ministries.  Would  it  be  in 
order  for  this  House  to  ask  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, who  is  now  responsible  for  this  lead 
ministry  concept,  to  rise  and  make  a  state- 
ment on  Thursday  of  this  week,  giving  us 
who  is  responsible  for  what,  who  did  what 
and  what  happens  from  here? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  certainly  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chair  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility for  government  and,  unless  one  of  the 
ministers  wants  to  undertake  to  do  that, 
there's  nothing  the  Chair  can  do. 

PETITION 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  names  here— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  count  either. 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  of  them  are 
real? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —in  support  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  Bill  129,  The  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act.  I  would  like 


the  minister,  when  he  goes  through  this,  to 
be  very  careful;  there  may  be  a  lot  of  money 
in  here  for  memberships  for  this  cause.  I 
would  ask  him  to  go  through  them  very  care- 
fully, and  I  want  them  back. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  mailing  list,  eh,  Eddie? 

Mr.  Roy:  All  good  Canadian  citizens. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  Liberal  flip-flop. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 

PUBLIC  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  78,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Com- 
mercial Vehicles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT  DEBATE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  perhaps  by  way  of  an 
announcement  I  could  indicate  there  has 
been  some  agreement  that  the  late  show, 
which  would  normally  have  been  held  this 
evening  and  involving  members  from  Oak- 
wood  and  Downsview  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch),  will  be  postponed  until  Thursday 
evening  next  at  same  time. 

[3:15] 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There's  a  hockey  game 
Thursday  night  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  in  response  to  the  member  for 
Kitchener- Wilmot  (Mr.  Sweeney)  who  is  inter- 
ested in  who  will  be  meeting  the  delegation 
arriving  this  afternoon,  I  am  advised  that  the 
member  for  Mississauga  South  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  has  arranged  to  meet  with  the 
delegation. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  MOTION 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  the  order 
for  second  reading  of  Bills  21  and  41  was 
discharged  from  the  order  paper  and  the  bills 
were  withdrawn. 

COMMODITY  BOARDS  AND 
MARKETING  AGENCIES  ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  48,  An  Act 
respecting  Commodity  Boards  and  Marketing 
Agencies. 
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Mr.  McGuigan:  When  we  adjourned  on  this 
day  last  week,  I  carried  through  a  history  of 
the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  in  Canada 
from  1927  to  the  early  1960s  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  anyone  operating  in  this  field 
in  Canada  would  know  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  both  governments  to  fully  protect 
producers  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  today  to  some  of 
the  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  would  like  to  give 
the  basic  fact  of  agricultural  economics  in  a 
restatement  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand- 
That  is,  given  no  restriction  such  as  lack  of 
capital  or  lack  of  raw  materials,  production 
costs  and  prices  always  come  to  the  same 
point.  This  happens,  of  course,  in  industry  as 
well  as  in  agriculture,  but  industry  has  ways 
of  circumventing  these  which  I  wish  to  point 
out. 

Certain  cycles  of  production  will  produce 
times  when  production  is  profitable,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cycle  it  is  unprofitable, 
and  the  average  comes  out  to  no  profit.  In 
Canada,  a  country  with  the  greatest  acreage 
of  arable  land  per  person  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  there  are  no  restrictions  imposed 
by  shortage  of  land.  And,  really,  there  is  very 
little  restriction  of  capital;  because  investors 
interested  in  integrating  into  agriculture— in- 
vestors such  as  the  brewing  industry,  already 
heavily  involved  in  the  grain  business— find  it 
a  natural  thing  to  move  into  feeds  and  then 
into  livestock  and  poultry  production. 

In  recent  times,  investment  in  farm  land 
has  been  a  far  better  investment  against  in- 
flation than  investing  in  the  stock  market.  I 
can  give  you  these  figures:  In  1977  the  Dow- 
Jones  industrial  average,  the  measure  of  stock 
market  prices,  declined  by  26  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  those  investors  lost  26  per  cent 
of  their  funds.  It  declined  to  a  low  of  742 
in  late  February.  It  stood  at  844.33  as  of 
yesterday.  On  December  31,  1967,  the  level 
was  905.11.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
would  have  to  be  in  the  1,600s  for  an  investor 
to  maintain  the  same  purchasing  power  for 
dollars  that  he  had  in  1967.  In  other  words, 
an  investment  in  land  is  one  of  the  best  you 
can  make. 

There  are  no  restraints  so  far  on  farm  input, 
such  as  fertilizer,  fuel  and  pesticides.  Labour 
is  a  definite  restraint  in  those  areas  that  are 
labour-intensive,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  tobacco.  But  in  highly  mechanized  cash 
crops,  which  include  some  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  mechanically  harvested  and 
highly  mechanized  livestock  operations,  at  the 
top  of  this  list  would  be  egg  production. 

In  summary,  all  the  elements  are  there  to 
ensure  that  no  profit  accrues  over  the  long 
run  to  the  producers.  Our  city  friends  are  apt 


to  cry  foul  when  we  ask  for  a  special  legisla- 
tion for  farmers.  They  say  they  have  the 
same  economic  forces  to  contend  with  as  do 
farmers.  There  might  be  some  element  of 
truth  in  this,  but  a  great  many  non-farm 
activities  avoid  the  no-profit  equation  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  business  and  by  tech- 
niques available  to  them  that  are  not  avail- 
able to  agriculture.  I'd  like  to  list  these  tech- 
niques. 

First,  capital  is  a  non-farm  restraint.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  amass  the  capital  re- 
quired to  challenge  a  giant  like  General 
Motors.  Secondly,  labour  has  its  own  me- 
chanisms, both  public  and  private,  to  restrict 
the  input  of  labour.  Third,  whenever  industry 
reaches  the  no-profit  point,  it  introduces  a 
new  product  to  fulfil  a  real  or  imagined  or 
advertising-induced  need. 

Agriculture  has  a  very  limited  ability  to 
introduce  a  new  product  and,  even  in  those 
rare  cases  when  a  new  variety  is  introduced, 
the  biology  of  the  system  is  such  that  the 
new  seed  is  available  to  all  producers  in  a 
very  short  time  and  the  no-profit  equation  is 
soon  restored.  Even  patented  varieties  cannot 
be  protected  for  long.  Some  enterprising  soul 
will  take  the  variety  and  rename  it  and 
thereby  get  around  the  patent  laws.  As  in 
the  human  species,  it's  possible  to  prove  who 
could  not  be  the  male  parent  but  it's  not 
easy  to  prove  who  was  the  male  parent. 

Fourth,  industry  has  restraints  on  input. 
The  world  has  a  limited  supply  of  certain 
materials  such  as  petroleum,  tin,  silver  and 
gold.  We  have  unlimited  supplies  of  coal, 
but  the  unlimited  burning  of  coal  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  our  planet's  atmosphere 
and  of  our  soil.  I  submit  that  there  are  very 
few  limits  in  the  agricultural  system. 

When  one  turns  to  the  marketplace,  we 
find  that  the  chain  stores  in  Canada  account 
for  about  75  per  cent  of  grocery  sales.  In 
the  United  States  that  figure  is  only  35  per 
cent.  The  concentration  of  buying  power  is 
overwhelming  when  350,000  Canadian  far- 
mers try  to  deal  with  about  seven  or  eight 
major  chains.  The  same  applies  in  meat  pack- 
ing and  a  good  many  other  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture. 

New  entrants  to  the  market  compete,  not 
on  their  level  of  efficiency  but  on  their  ability 
to  finance  losses  until  either  they  or  their 
competitors  or  both  go  bankrupt.  Having 
been  a  chain  store  supplier  since  my  youth, 
I've  seen  so  many  people  struggle  hopelessly 
in  this  losing  battle.  The  real  losers  are 
usually  the  families— lost  education  for  chil- 
dren, lost  amenities  for  farm  wives  and  often 
ruined  lives  and  health. 
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Recently,  a  very  successful  Ontario  farmer 
gave  his  recipe  for  success.  He  said  he  wore 
down  his  competitors  and  then  he  hit  the 
bank.  In  other  words,  much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  his  ability  to  suffer  severe  financial 
losses  that  he  could  eventually  recoup,  once 
he  became  dominant  in  the  field,  or  that  he 
could  recoup  in  the  increasing  value  of  his 
land.  I  could  give  further  examples  but,  in 
short,  it  is  not  too  hard  to  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  farm  production  econo- 
mies and  non-agricultural  production  econo- 
mies. 

There's  some  advantage  in  scale  in  farm 
production,  mostly  in  the  ability  to  purchase 
input  and  in  the  ability  to  sell  output  to 
advantage.  Farm  producion  actually  reaches 
a  plateau  of  efficiency  very  quickly.  Industry 
has  a  general  rule  that  for  each  doubling  of 
production  there  is  a  saving  of  10  per  cent 
in  production  costs.  The  fallacy  of  this  rule 
in  agriculture  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times  by  the  countless  bankruptcies  of  large 
farm  corporations  and  the  retreat  of  farm 
corporations  from  active  farming.  The  smart 
corporations  hold  the  land  and  rent  the 
operations  out  to  a  private  operator. 

I  support  Bill  48  because  I  believe  there 
are  very  legitimate  defensible  reasons  for 
having  compulsory  farm  marketing  plans  in 
Ontario.  I've  outlined  some  of  the  most 
obvious  reasons— reasons  that  hold  true  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  and  Tve  had  ex- 
perience in  both  fields. 

Section  5,  which  states,  ".  .  .  such  levies 
or  charges  are  hereby  declared  to  have  been 
validly  imposed  or  collected  and,  where  they 
were  imposed  but  not  collected,  may  be 
collected  as  if  they  had  been  imposed  under 
this  Act,"  gave  me  some  trouble.  But  on 
reflection,  and  after  tracing  the  history  of 
farm  marketing  legislation  in  Canada  from 
1927  to  the  present,  one  cannot  say  that 
one  was  not  aware  of  the  intent  of  the  law, 
nor  could  one  question  the  intent  of  the 
law. 

The  majority  of  citizens— and  I  speak  of 
all  citizens,  not  just  the  farm  community— 
by  supporting  these  various  Acts  and  amend- 
ments, have  indicated  they  approve  of  the 
power  delegated  to  local  boards  to  market 
and  assign  levies  to  various  farm  products. 
The  producers,  in  plebiscites  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority,  have  opted  for  125  mar- 
keting boards  in  Canada.  The  egg  producers, 
who  set  aside  the  levies  in  trust  fund  accounts, 
admitted  by  so  doing  that  they  were  liable 
for  paying  the  levies. 

One  has  to  admire  people  who  fight  for 
freedom  as  they  see  it,  but  the  majority  see 
freedom    in    another    light    and    their    views 


must  be  respected.  The  minority  in  a  democ- 
racy have  a  right  to  be  heard;  these  people 
were  allowed  to  withhold  their  levies  and 
they  were  given  the  right  to  test  the  law. 
But  before  one  bleeds  for  them,  one  must  also 
consider  the  rights  of  those  who  carried  out 
the  intent  of  the  law.  If  we  are  to  reward 
those  who  withheld,  we  are  back  to  the  days 
of  the  1920s,  the  Shapiro  Pools,  in  which 
the  backsliders  were  rewarded.  I'm  not  about 
to  go  back  to  those  times,  and  I  urge  all 
those  who  understand  farm  marketing  and 
who  have  a  care  for  the  future  of  Ontario  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  agricultural  critic,  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell), 
has  adequately  dealt  with  the  case  in  point, 
that  of  egg  marketing,  which  precipitated 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  An  Act  respect- 
ing—I'm sorry,  I've  got  into  the  wrong  part 
of  my  speech. 

Mr.  Deans:  You're  re-reading  what  you 
read  before. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Only  yesterday  our  leader 
brought  up  the  matter  of  certain  large  buyers 
paying  off  their  wholesalers  or  their  suppliers 
at  98  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Deans:  That'st  what  I  like-sponta- 
neity. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Who  can  stand  up  to  a 
buyer  who  may  be  your  principal  or  even 
your  only  customer?  I've  had  personal  ex- 
perience in  this  and  I'd  like  to  relate  one,  if 
the  members  will  allow  me  that  opportunity. 

This  was  in  the  1960s.  Chain  stores  nor- 
mally pay  their  suppliers  in  10  days,  and 
this  is  the  accepted  practice  within  the  prod- 
uce industry.  But  seven  weeks  after  one  pro- 
ducer deal,  I  had  not  been  paid  by  a  major 
chain  and  they  owed  me  several  thousand 
dollars.  I  phoned  the  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
who  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Barney  Wilson,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  many  complaints 
from  producers  and  from  wholesalers  across 
this  province  but  no  one  would  register  a 
complaint.  I  guess  perhaps  that  was  a  bit  of 
a  challenge  to  me  so  I  said  he  had  a  com- 
plaint. He  phoned  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  within  about  10  minutes  I  had  a 
call  from  the  hon.  minister  and  within  a 
couple  of  days  the  cheques  came  in  a  flood. 
Needless  to  say,  I  soon  lost  that  account. 

I'm  not  singling  out  chain  stores  because 
I  think  they're  terrible  villains.  Most  of  my 
experiences  with  them  have  been  very  satis- 
factory and  most  of  them  have  very  fair  poli- 
cies, but  it's  up  to  all  of  us,  in  attacking  such 
things  as  the  two  per  cent  discount,  to  sup- 
port those  who  do  maintain  good  corporate 
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images  and  treat  their  suppliers  in  an  equit- 
able way. 

[3:30] 

The  horror  stories  we  could  relate  in  farm 
marketing  would  include  going  back  to  the 
early  days  in  the  century  where  tobacco 
growers  in  my  riding  were  driven  even  to 
suicide  by  predatory  practices,  right  up  to  to- 
day with  such  stories  as  that  of  the  98-cent 
dollar. 

Dairy  processors  in  certain  parts  of  the 
province  even  today  will  tell  their  producers 
they  could  support  higher  milk  quotas  in 
order  to  spread  mistrust  and  break  down  the 
system.  They  have  unused  capacity  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  heavier  flow  of  milk 
in  the  summer  months  and  they  would  like  to 
continue  a  heavy  flow  throughout  the  winter 
in  order  to  use  their  facilities.  But  I  believe 
the  only  market  they  really  have  is  to  sell  the 
skim  milk  powder  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti-marketing  forces 
are  as  real  today  as  they  ever  were.  In  the 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers  and  in 
the  interest  of  a  secure  food  supply  for  On- 
tario and  in  the  interests  of  plain  social  jus- 
tice I  urge  all  members  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  neither  a  farmer  nor  a 
lawyer  but  I  certainly  do  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  one  section  of  the  bill.  Rather 
than  wait  until  the  committee  stage,  I  just 
want  to  express  the  reservations  I  have. 

To  begin  with,  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
marketing  boards;  I  support  them.  I  think 
there  is  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  mar- 
keting boards.  There  may  be  an  argument  to 
be  made  some  day  in  the  future  that  the 
benefits  we  now  receive  may  be  extremely 
costly  in  the  long  run,  but  nevertheless  I 
don't  want  to  enter  into  a  debate  in  which 
I  may  be  misconstrued  as  being  opposed  to 
the  concept  and  practicality  of  the  marketing 
board  process. 

I  am,  however,  going  to  express  some  grave 
reservations  about  the  retroactive  feature  of 
the  bill.  I  do  so  on  the  following  basis:  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  citizen  or  a  group 
of  citizens  believe  they  are  not  being  treated 
properly  under  the  law,  they  are  entitled  to 
pursue  that  treatment  to  the  highest  court  in 
the  land.  If  having  so  done  they  find  they 
were  in  fact  not  being  treated  properly  under 
the  law,  they  shouldn't  then  have  imposed 
upon  them  the  mistreatment  they  took  to  the 
court. 

I  think  there  is  something  wrong.  What 
would  be  the  purpose  of  people  spending 
money  and  pursuing  the  problem  they  have 
through  the  court  system   if  the  end  result 


would  be  that  whether  they  are  right  or 
whether  they  are  wrong,  they  are  wrong. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does  in  section  5.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  government, 
whether  they  lost  or  won,  to  impose  the  levy 
retroactively  then  what  they  might  have  con- 
sidered doing  in  the  first  instance  was  bringing 
in  legislation  and  legalizing  it. 

On  balance,  when  I  look  at  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  levies  and  charges,  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  there  is  an  injustice,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  original  injustice  being  imposed 
upon  these  people  because  they  stood  up  for 
their  rights.  I  disagree  with  them.  I  think 
that  the  law  should  have  been  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  for  the  impositions  of  the 
levies  and  the  charges.  I  think  had  the  law 
been  written  in  that  way,  those  people  should 
have  paid  those  levies  and  those  charges. 
But  it  wasn't;  and  they  proved  that  in  court. 
They  went  to  court  and  proved  it. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  say,  "Well,  not- 
withstanding the  costs  you  incurred,  not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  you  exercised  your 
rights  within  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  won,  you  are  going  to  pay  them 
anyway."  I  just  don't  agree  with  that.  I  think 
it  is  wrong.  If  we  were  to  take  it  into  any 
other  court,  into  any  other  jurisdiction,  I 
think  most  people  in  this  House  would  agree 
with  the  inappropriateness  of  imposing  a  levy 
retroactively. 

If  the  minister  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
date  of  the  decision  and  impose  it  as  of  that 
date,  that's  fine;  I  think  I  could  find  some 
area  of  agreement  with  that.  But  I  can't 
agree  with  going  back  through  all  that  time 
when  the  battle  was  being  fought  and  saying 
all  that  fight  was  to  no  avail,  because  even 
though  the  court  upheld  the  dissidents'  posi- 
tion, even  though  the  court  agrees  that  the 
dissidents  were  correct  in  their  interpretation, 
and  even  though  the  courts  says,  "The  levy 
which  you  refused  to  pay  was  not  legally 
imposed  in  the  first  place,  but  you  are  going 
to  pay  it  anyway."  I  think  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  this  Legislature  if  it 
simply  accepts  that  as  a  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  a  very  difficult  and  very  vexing 
situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  people  who  voluntarily 
paid,  they  were  aware  that  there  was  the 
distinct  possibility  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  not  required  of  them;  but  they  chose  to 
pay  and  they  paid.  They  understood  that  they 
did  not  have  to  pay.  They  could  have  taken 
the  same  course  of  action  and  been  a  part 
of  the  action  that  was  pursued  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  chose  not  to  do 
that. 
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The  fact  that  these  people  stood  up  for 
their  rights,  and  ultimately  were  successful  in 
defending  their  position  before  the  court, 
shouldn't  be  held  against  them.  The  reason 
we  have  a  court  system,  the  reason  we  write 
the  law  in  the  way  we  do,  and  the  reason  we 
say  to  people,  "You  are  encouraged  to  go 
to  court  if  you  think  you  are  wronged,"  is  be- 
cause, in  the  final  analysis,  we  like  to  think 
that  the  justice  system  we  have  set  up  metes 
out  fairness  and  justice,  and  that  when  you 
finally  get  there,  that  decision  is  final,  there 
is  no  other  place  to  go. 

I  understand  the  problems.  I  don't  deny 
for  a  moment  that  there  are  problems  in 
saying  there  are  some  people  who  are  not 
required  to  make  the  payment.  I  can  appreci- 
ate that  it  may  appear  to  be  unfair  in  some 
ways  that  these  people  will  not  be  required 
to  pay.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  were  not  required  legally  to  pay,  and 
they  chose  not  to  pay.  Therefore,  to  now 
ask  us  to  say  to  them,  "You  must  do  what 
otherwise  you  did  not  have  to  do  because  it 
was  not  legal,"  is  in  my  opinion  not  the 
appropriate  course  of  action  to  take  in  this 
Legislature. 

I  don't  think  retroactivity  in  this  regard  is 
a  valid  concept.  I  understand  what  the  min- 
ister may  say  about  the  problems  that  would 
have  for  the  marketing  system.  But  the  truth 
is  that  if  we  were  to  write  our  laws  more 
carefully,  taking  perhaps  a  little  more  time, 
or  if  the  government  had  recognized  there 
was  the  possibility  that  the  challenge  would 
be  upheld— even  if  the  government  thought 
it  wasn't  probable  but  that  it  was  at  least 
possible— and  the  government  at  that  point 
had  taken  the  logical  and  sensible  approach 
and  had  brought  in  an  amendment  such  as 
this  amendment,  then  we  wouldn't  have  had 
to  go  to  court  in  the  first  place;  neither  would 
we  now  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  levying 
this  retroactivity  on  those  individuals. 

As  I  started  out  by  saying,  what  is  the 
point  of  having  a  court  system,  what  is  the 
point  of  people  going  out  and  standing  up 
for  the  things  they  believe  to  be  right,  and 
what  is  the  point  of  them  going  into  court 
and  having  it  found  that  they  were  right, 
if  all  it  means  is  that  they  have  delayed  the 
payment  and  at  some  considerable  cost  to 
themselves?  The  end  result  will  be  that 
we  in  the  Legislature  will  say,  "Right  or 
wrong,  you  are  wrong.  Pay  it!" 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  48  doesn't 
mention  the  word  "egg",  but  eggs  are  the 
reason  for  the  bill  at  this  time,  as  members 
know.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Egg 
Producers'  Marketing  Board  was  initially  im- 
posed on  egg  producers  and  that  a  vote  was 


not  taken  until  two  years  later.  By  this  time, 
quotas  had  been  established  and  were  seen 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  by  the  majority,  and 
so  the  vote  carried. 

A  report  by  Judge  Ross  indicated  that  in 
1971  42.3  per  cent  of  the  egg  production  was 
from  hens  owned  by  or  on  contract  with  feed 
manufacturers  and  hatcheries.  Egg  production 
is  not  exactly  just  a  family  farm  operation. 
Independent  producers  have  been  and  are 
competing  with  large  companies  in  a  very 
difficult  and  competitive  field.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion we  should  all  want  to  encourage,  in  my 
view. 

The  report  by  Judge  Ross  also  stated  that 
there  were  1,791  producers  with  flocks  of  520 
hens  or  more  at  that  time.  In  1978,  seven 
years  later,  there  are  now  936  producers  with 
500  birds  or  more,  almost  a  reduction  by 
half.  At  the  present  time,  55  per  cent  of 
the  producers  provide  20  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  and  45  per  cent  of  the  producers  pro- 
vide 80  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  Of  the  936 
basic  quota  holders,  the  size  of  basic  quota 
ranges  from  500  to  something  over  309,000 
and  averages   12,274  birds. 

A  quota  is  now  a  valuable  asset  since  it 
determines  production.  A  quota  can  now  be 
leased  and  an  active  lease  trade  has  devel- 
oped. As  I  understand  it,  the  lease  period  is 
some  14  to  15  months  and  producers  are 
leasing  birds— the  figures  I  have  heard  run 
as  high  as  260  each,  approximately.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  to  point  out  that  for  some 
of  those  involved  egg  production  is  big  busi- 
ness and  production  costs,  unused  capacity,  et 
cetera,  are  very  important. 

The  other  speakers  last  week  and  today 
have  covered  the  background  and  details  of 
past  legislation  quite  thoroughly,  and  it  seems 
there  is  agreement  on  the  main  principle  of 
the  bill,  namely,  the  legalization  of  levies  for 
the  future  secure  operation  of  marketing 
boards.  The  principle  of  rectroactivity  set  out 
in  section  5  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  intend  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  those  producers  who  chal- 
lenged certain  aspects  of  the  board's  opera- 
tion in  the  courts. 

One  of  those  producers  has  been  well 
known  to  me  for  over  20  years.  He  has  earned 
my  respect  as  a  farmer,  as  a  businessman  and 
as  a  citizen  of  his  community.  I  got  to  know 
him  through  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Jeffries,  who  died  in  1976.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  December  1973 
issue  of  Poultry  Tribune.  It  refers  to  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Jack  Zonneveld,  "When  he 
and  his  parents,  five  brothers  and  two  sisters 
were  on  the  high  seas  en  route  from  their 
native  Holland  in  1951,  only  then  did  they 
find  out  that  they  could  work  on  the  farm 
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of  Mr.  H.  C.  Jeffries,  Grimsby,  Ontario.  Jack 
was  14  then.  He  never  went  back  to  high 
school  after  landing  in  Canada.  In  one  way 
that  may  have  been  an  educational  disadvan- 
tage, but  in  another  he  has  obviously  con- 
verted it  to  an  advantage  by  using  the  time 
saved  to  get  off  to  a  young  start  in  the  egg 
business. 

"Zonneveld  cannot  say  enough  about  his 
sponsor,  H.  C.  Jeffries,  whose  1,200  acres  he 
and  his  family  helped  farm."  He  has  helped 
a  tremendous  number  of  people  get  started, 
including  my  father.  "I  added  them  all  up 
one  time  and  there  were  at  least  72  people  I 
knew  of  that  Mr.  Jeffries  has  helped.  Jeffries 
went  with  Jack  to  the  bank  and  co-signed 
his  first  loan  for  $250,  he  recalls.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  real  bad  investment  for  Zonneveld 
as  the  two  sows  he  bought  with  the  loan  ate 
all  their  piglets.  But  he  paid  back  the  loan, 
kept  on  growing  and  Jeffries  stayed  with  him 
and  helped  teach  him  about  money  manage- 
ment. 

"In  1959  after  leaving  the  farm  and  work- 
ing in  the  mill  at  Grimsby  Flour  and  Feed, 
whose  owner,  Bill  Van  Wely,  was  his  partner 
for  several  years  in  different  enterprises,  Jack 
was  encouraged  by  Jeffries  to  get  into  the  egg 
grading  and  marketing  business.  During  the 
first  two  years,  Zonneveld  delivered  eggs 
door  to  door.  In  1963,  he  went  completely 
into  wholesaling  and  expanded,  accordingly, 
the  original  1,000  square  foot  building  he  had 
bought  from  Jeffries  in  1959.  'Until  about 
1966,  Mr.  Jeffries  had  more  money  invested 
in  my  business  than  I  did/  said  Zonneveld, 
'but  he  never  tried  to  control  the  business.' 

"Since  1967,  Zonneveld  has  operated  with- 
out having  to  rely  further  on  his  original 
backer  and  has  grown  to  the  point  where  he 
now  claims  to  have  one  of  the  two  most 
modern  egg-processing  plants  in  Canada." 

[3:45] 

Jack  Zonneveld  has  been  willing  to  fight 
long  and  hard,  almost  alone  at  times,  for  a 
principle  that  he  feels  important  for  his  in- 
dustry and  for  all  of  us. 

Production  of  eggs  in  Ontario  has  been 
regulated  by  quotas  under  Ontario  legisla- 
tion since  1973.  In  order  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  removing  and  disposing  of  eggs  surplus  to 
demand  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
price  to  producers  and  to  support  the  national 
egg  marketing  plan,  Ontario  egg  boards  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  1973  to  charge  all  Ontario  producers 
an  egg  levy.  The  levy  was  to  be  collected 
by  the  grading  station. 

A  number  of  Ontario  egg  producers,  the 
so-called  dissident  producers,  refused  to  pay 


this  levy.  They  said  it  was  not  legal  for  the 
Ontario  board  to  raise  levies  in  this  fashion. 
They  felt  that  with  political  responsibility 
divided  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  there  would  be  no  clear  responsi- 
bility. Let  me  repeat  that.  With  political  re- 
sponsibility divided  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  the  producers  felt 
there  would  be  no  real  responsibility.  I  think 
we  can  also  assume  that  they  objected  to  a 
plan  which  required  a  substantial  levy,  at 
times  as  much  as  nine  cents  a  dozen. 

The  producers  took  their  case  to  the  On- 
tario Supreme  Court  in  1974.  Right  at  the 
beginning,  instead  of  using  non-legal  means 
such  as  obstruction,  the  producers  put  their 
confidence  in  the  legal  system.  The  Ontario 
government  accepted  that  forum  as  the  place 
to  decide  the  issue  and,  indeed,  the  minister 
said  that  the  government  directed  a  reference 
to  the  court,  asking  the  court  to  rule  on  a 
number  of  questions. 

While  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  I'm  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  step  of  directing  a  reference 
was  not  completely  a  lily  white  act  of  virtue 
but  was  really  a  tactic  to  cripple  the  pro- 
ducers' day  in  court.  Directing  a  reference, 
as  a  device,  has  been  criticized  by  courts  in 
the  past. 

The  reference  took  the  case  out  of  the 
trial  division  into  the  Court  of  Appeal  with- 
out a  normal  trial  first,  where  discovery  pro- 
ceedings would  have  possibly  produced  more 
facts.  The  reference  effectively  buried  judicial 
review  of  the  practical  legalities  of  the  last 
five  years  of  the  plan,  a  particular  issue 
directly  related  to  the  levies. 

At  any  rate,  the  case  was  argued  in  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  at  the  government's 
instigation,  instead  of  by  normal  trial  and 
was  argued  without  evidence  taken  under 
oath.  Despite  such  severe  limitations,  upon 
subsequent  referral  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  that  court  unanimously  held,  on 
January  18,  1978,  that  the  Ontario  levies 
were  unlawful.  The  dissident  producers  had 
won  fairly  and  clearly. 

It  is  now  being  said  that  the  dissidents 
benefited  from  the  board  without  paying 
levies.  My  information  is  that  for  the  period 
involved  these  producers  were  fighting  the 
egg  board  and  the  Ontario  government.  The 
board  and  its  federal  partner,  the  Canadian 
Egg  Marketing  Agency,  kept  the  dissidents 
from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  system.  The 
dissident  producers  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, leave  or  transfer  quotas. 

I  should  point  out  that  egg  quotas  are  now 
trading  at  $12  to  $15  per  hen  and  those  who 
are   able   to   take   advantage   of   the   board's 
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quota  programs  in  the  first  round  have  ob- 
tained a  clear  financial  advantage. 

The  dissident  producers  and  the  grading 
stations  that  co-operated  with  them  were 
excluded  from  the  board's  surplus  removal 
and  fowl  disposal  programs,  and  bore  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  their  own  surplus.  They 
were  vigorously  attacked  in  their  sales  to 
other  provinces  and  had  their  export  and 
import  trading  with  the  United  States  killed. 
As  the  pressure  on  them  mounted,  the  pro- 
ducers paid  the  cost  of  a  wide  range  of  law- 
suits and  prosecutions.  Finally,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  benefits  from  the  board,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  egg  prices  are 
more  a  function  of  US  prices  than  anything 
else. 

We  are  now  considering  legislation  that 
would  give  the  Ontario  board  and  all  other 
Ontario  marketing  boards  the  power  to  im- 
pose levies  retroactively  to  at  least  1974. 
Having  lost  in  the  courts,  the  government,  at 
the  urging  of  the  egg  board,  is  now  trying  to 
use  its  law-making  powers  to  reverse  that 
loss.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  both  unfair 
and  shameful  if  this  would  happen.  The 
highest  court  of  Canada  made  a  judgement 
and  it  should  not  be  possible  for  anyone,  be 
they  individuals  or  governments,  to  circum- 
vent the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  decision. 
This  is  like  placing  oneself  outside  and  above 
the  law.  The  rule  of  the  law  is  that  a  wrong 
should  be  remedied  by  and  through  the 
courts. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  a  legal  system 
whatsoever  if  retroactivity  were  common 
practice.  In  my  view,  the  legislation  should 
not  be  retroactive  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  concept  here  for  retroactive  legislation 
is,  in  part,  the  ordinary  reaction  of  the  loser 
of  a  lawsuit  who  resents  the  other  side's 
victory.  Part  of  the  reaction  is  personal 
feelings  against  the  dissidents  for  failing  to 
come  in  line  with  the  majority  to  support  a 
system  that  has  proven  to  be  extremely 
profitable  for  some  producers. 

Producers  who  supported  the  system  while 
the  litigation  was  under  way  did  so  in  full 
knowledge  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  upheld  the  opponents,  the  opponents 
would  not  pay  the  levy.  From  the  start,  every 
egg  producer  in  Ontario  was  told  by  news- 
letter from  the  dissidents  and  by  regular 
announcements  from  their  own  egg  board 
that  a  number  of  producers  were  not  sending 
in  the  levies  on  their  production  and  were 
contesting  the  validity  of  the  levy.  The 
majority  voluntarily  chose  to  send  their  levies 
in  to  support  the  system  and  to  keep  the 
support    of    their    fellow    like-thinking    pro- 


ducers. It  was  the  popular  and  easier  route 
but  dissent  was  a  well  known  option. 

If  the  board  is  given  retroactive  powers,  it 
will  undoubtedly  exercise  them.  The  breach 
of  a  board  order  is  a  criminal  offence  under 
the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act.  The  retro- 
active legislation  will  permit  prosecution  for 
offences  that  are  now  beyond  the  six-month 
limitation  period,  creating  an  offence  where 
none  existed  in  law  as  of  January  18,  1978. 
Where  would  a  fair  line  be  drawn  in  the 
handling  of  the  powers  that  are  granted 
here? 

The  real  impact  of  retroactive  legislation 
is  not  apparent  on  first  impression.  It  comes 
down  to  trust  in  the  legal  system.  Virtually 
without  exception,  the  dissident  producers 
have  put  their  hopes  in  the  legal  system.  They 
have  played  by  the  rules.  There  were  no 
demonstrations,  no  violence,  no  dumping  of 
chickens  at  the  board's  head  office  or  throw- 
ing things  on  us  politicians.  Every  one  of 
those  acts  has  occurred  in  other  commodities, 
in  other  provinces. 

The  dissidents  chose  to  fight  their  position 
in  the  courts.  They  lost  on  a  number  of 
points  but  they  won  on  two  important  prin- 
ciples: First,  that  the  government  creating 
the  board  must  now  accept  political  responsi- 
bility for  the  amount  of  the  levy.  In  this 
way,  the  true  cost  of  the  system  can  be 
placed  by  the  public  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
responsible  government.  The  dissidents  believe 
the  marketing  system  has  hurt  their  product 
with  the  consumer  because  it  has  added 
completely  unreasonable  costs  to  their  prod- 
uct in  the  marketplace  and  they  believe  that 
a  clean  line  of  political  responsibility  is  im- 
portant, and  I  think  all  of  us  should  feel 
that  way. 

Secondly,  the  federal  government  has  been 
told  in  clear  terms  by  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  that  its  agency 
cannot  interfere  in  provincial  trade  through 
its  levy  and  surplus  removal  programs.  Keep- 
ing that  political  division  clear  is  important 
to  producers  and  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  establish  their  point  the  dissi- 
dent producers  have  withheld  their  levies,  the 
classic  method  of  challenging  unlawful  actions 
by  government.  Offsetting  this  is  the  cost  to  a 
dissident  producer  of  that  dissent.  This  was 
substantial.  The  volume  of  litigation  resulting 
from  this  position  is  extensive,  with  both 
CEMA  and  the  Ontario  'board  taking  all  steps 
open  to  force  payment  of  the  levy.  CEMA 
and  some  of  the  producers  had  extensive  liti- 
gation in  the  federal  Court  of  Appeal.  Every 
dissident  producer  has  been  sued  by  both  the 
Ontario  board  and  CEMA.  CEMA  and  the 
board,  of  course,  have  supported  each  other. 
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Representations  were  made  by  CEMA  to 
Quebec  buyers  from  a  dissident  grader  to  cut 
off  business  with  the  dissidents.  Very  strong 
representations  by  CEMA  to  the  Department 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  had  to  be 
met  by  continuing  negotiation  and  threat  of 
lawsuits  but  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
dissidents  out  of  the  import  program,  while 
other  graders  in  the  system  made  a  profit  on 
imported  eggs. 

Other  than  withholding  the  levies,  the  bulk 
of  the  dissidents  have  otherwise  complied 
with  the  rules,  including  operating  at  pro- 
duction levels  which  are  patently  unfair  for 
some  of  the  dissidents.  As  dissidents  they 
were  not  permitted  to  fill  these  gaps  with  any 
of  the  board's  program  for  lease  or  consolida- 
tion of  quotas.  For  example,  one  farm  in  my 
riding  has  been  forced  to  operate  at  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  its  effective  efficient  capacity 
and  has  lost  substantially  from  its  farming 
operation. 

Both  the  Ontario  board  and  CEMA  put  the 
burden  of  collecting  the  levy  on  the  grading 
station.  If  the  grader  was  also  a  dissident 
producer  or  supported  the  dissident  producer, 
he  lost  all  benefits  of  the  system  for  his 
grading  station,  even  though  as  a  grader  he 
was  at  the  same  time  remitting  substantial 
levies  for  conforming  producers  who  sold  to 
him. 

In  the  case  of  one  grader  who  is  also  a 
dissident—actually,  Jack  Zonneveld— 75  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  graded  by  his  station  had 
levies  deducted  and  remitted.  Thus  the  board 
received  three-quarters  of  the  money  designed 
to  remove  surplus  for  three-quarters  of  the 
product  processed  by  that  particular  grader, 
but  took  none  of  his  surplus.  The  entire  sta- 
tion was  excluded  from  all  board  and  CEMA 
programs;  its  interprovincial  licence  was  re- 
voked; its  US  import  and  export  market  was 
killed;  it  was  denied  access  to  the  surplus 
removal  program;  and  ran  into  very  direct 
aggressive  board  pressure  on  its  conformist 
producers  to  stop  doing  business  with  a 
dissident  grader.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the 
cost  of  these  factors,  but  they  are  substantial 
and  surely  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  levy. 

Retroactive  legislation  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  other  boards  against  lawsuits.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  all  the  Ontario  marketing 
boards  for  all  levies  collected,  the  legislation 
can  simply  prohibit  any  action  in  any  court 
for  a  levy  paid  to  the  boards  under  orders 
made  by  them  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

The  member  for  York  South  ( Mr.  MacDon- 
ald)  in  his  comments  last  week  disappointed 
me  by  the  tone  of  disrespect  he  took  con- 
cerning the   Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  be- 


cause I  hold  that  member  in  high  regard.  He 
said,  "Now,  suddenly,  those  God-like  crea- 
tures—forgive me  for  being  a  little  earthy  in 
my  aspersions— changed  the  rules  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  game."  I  don't  perceive  that  the 
Supreme  Court  acted  in  any  way  that  merits 
that  tone.  Events  and  precedents  over  several 
years  had  gradually  eroded  earlier  decisions, 
and  intelligent  study  of  the  law  by  legal 
counsel  for  the  dissidents  successfully  argued 
the  changes. 

I  suggest  that  this  Legislature  should  not 
lightly  dismiss  the  work  of  the  highest  court 
in  our  country.  Remember,  the  government 
asked  for  a  ruling,  it  says.  And  while  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision  on  January  18, 
said  that  the  provincial  legislatures  could  en- 
act corrective  legislation,  that  Supreme  Court 
did  not  say  that  retroactive  levies  should  be 
proceeded  with. 

I  can  support  the  main  principle  of  the 
bill— the  ending  of  confusion  regarding 
responsibility  and  authority  over  levies,  but 
I  can't  support  retroactivity  in  this  instance, 
or  in  any  other  instance  of  taxation.  The  next 
time  something  else  might  be  deemed  worthy 
of  retroactivity,  of  reaching  back  to  charge, 
to  assess,  or  to  tax.  To  me,  section  5  of  the 
bill  is  an  end-run  around  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  a  dangerous  step  which  will  dis- 
courage dissent. 
[4:00] 

I  have  felt  that  dissent— logically,  temper- 
ately, and  legally  expressed— is  an  important 
cornerstone  of  our  system  of  justice.  But  Bill 
48,  unless  it  is  changed,  will  clearly  say  to 
anyone  that  when  you're  dealing  with  the 
province  of  Ontario,  even  when  you  win,  you 
lose.  Even  when  the  Supreme  Court  says  that 
you're  right,  Ontario  will  show  that  you're 
wrong,  and  dissent  and  the  right  of  the  min- 
ority will  have  suffered  greatly.  Such  a  view 
would  disturb  me  immensely.  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill  unless  the  minister  changes 
section  5. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event  that 
the  bill  passes  second  reading,  I  ask  that  the 
minister  refer  the  bill  to  standing  committee 
on  the  understanding  that  dissidents  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  arguments  to  the  commit- 
tee. If  this  Legislature  has  the  power  to 
change  justice  then  it  should  fairly  give 
those  personally  involved  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

I  further  ask  the  minister,  as  a  minimum, 
to  consider  compensation  to  the  dissidents 
for  the  unusual  costs  and  losses  incurred, 
such  compensation  to  be  determined  by  inde- 
pendent arbiters. 

I  believe  it  worth  consideration  that  the 
goal  should  be  to  bring  peace  to  the  egg- 
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producing  industry  in  Ontario.  Punitive  ret- 
roactivity may  cause  continued  unrest  in  the 
courts  for  years  to  come.  I'm  sure  that's 
something  none  of  us  want. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  want  to  deal  with  two 
matters  in  connection  with  Bill  48.  I  speak 
neither  as  a  lawyer  nor  as  a  farmer.  I,  of 
course,  have  a  reasonable  competence  in 
farming  and  very  little  in  law. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  need  to  elabo- 
rate on  what  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Hall)  has  placed  before  the  assembly  with 
respect  to  the  one  aspect  of  the  retroactive 
nature  of  the  legislation  in  front  of  us,  cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  those  levies  which 
were  imposed  but  not  collected  and  which 
were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to  say— 
and  that's  why  I  disclaimed  that  I  was  speak- 
ing as  a  lawyer— that  when  bills  are  placed 
before  the  assembly  to  try  to  recover  retro- 
actively impositions  which  have  been  held 
unlawful  by  the  courts  and  to  recover  them 
against  the  persons  who  have  challenged  the 
legislation  it  is  repugnant  to  me  as  a  citizen 
and  I  think  improper  for  this  assembly  to 
so  act. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  very  clear.  I  am 
not  speaking  about,  and  I  take  it  no  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  speaking  about, 
those  levies  which  were  imposed  and  col- 
lected. Indeed,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
as  a  matter  of  law  without  the  bill  no  one 
could  have  had  a  claim  to  recover  the  levies 
which  have  been  imposed  and  collected. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  of  law  which  sim- 
ply says  that  money  made  under  a  mistake  of 
law  is  not  recoverable.  Therefore,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the  impo- 
sition of  those  levies  imposed  and  collected 
is  for  abundant  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  would  not  have,  in  my  view, 
given  rise  to  a  claim  by  anyone  to  have 
recovered  those  funds. 

What  I  am  speaking  about  is  the  very 
last  part  of  section  5  of  the  bill  which 
states  ".  .  .  and,  where  they  were  imposed 
but  not  collected,  may  be  collected  as  if 
they  had  been  imposed  under  this  Act."  I 
believe  that  is  the  point  to  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  has  just  spoken  in  such  de- 
tail and  so  fully,  and  to  which  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans)  had 
spoken  somewhat  more  laconically  earlier. 

I  want  to  say  that  on  this  particular  issue 
I  disagree  with  the  position  put  forward  by 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald).  I  share  in  a  very  polite 
way  the  concern  about  the  comment  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  York  South, 


in    connection    with    the    Supreme    Court    of 
Canada. 

A  very  interesting  fact  historically,  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law,  is  that  under  a 
federal  system  where  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion—that is,  the  power  to  pass  laws— is  not 
subject  to  delegation  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario  to  the  federal  Parliament  and  vice 
versa,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  federal 
system,  nevertheless  it  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  courts  over  a  series 
of  decisions  over  many  years,  which  have 
provided  a  legal  framework  and  a  suppor- 
table constitutional  framework  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  national  marketing  schemes 
that  would  operate  both  with  respect  to  in- 
terprovincial  and  intraprovincial  trade.  Al- 
though it  may  go  on  endlessly  in  different 
fields,  it  does  appear  that  this  case  is  in  fact 
a  final  definement. 

I  think  it  was  very  interesting  that  when 
this  same  reference  by  the  government,  by 
the  Attorney  General,  under  the  Constitu- 
tional Questions  Act  was  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  and  the  deci- 
sion was  given,  only  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Justice 
Dubin,  picked  up  this  particular  question 
and  held  that  the  intraprovincial  levies  im- 
posed by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  could 
not  be  so  imposed.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
when  that  matter  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  on  that  particular  issue,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Dubin  in  appeal  was 
upheld. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  very  wise  to  under- 
stand that  in  any  federal  system  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  marketing  procedure  is 
a  very  difficult  and  a  very  complicated  one, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  one  doesn't 
offend  the  constitutional  setup  of  this  country 
as  a  confederation.  In  that  sense,  I  think  the 
judges  over  many  years  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  working  out  the  framework  under 
which  national  marketing  programs  could  be 
developed  co-operatively  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

But  I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  member  for  Lincoln  and  with  others  who 
have  spoken  against  the  retroactive  nature 
of  the  imposition  of  those  levies  which  have 
been  imposed  but  not  collected,  in  giving  the 
government  authority  now  to  collect  those 
levies. 

I  want  now,  if  I  may,  to  turn  to  another 
related  matter  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
constitutional  importance  with  respect  to  the 
very  decision  of  the  court  which  has  brought 
forth  this  legislation  to  be  debated  in  the 
assembly,  because  in  a  very  importance  sense 
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it  touches  upon  the  constitution  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  know  the  House  will  recall 
that  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere (Mr.  Warner),  was  very 
much  perturbed  and  concerned  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
McKeough)  could  impose  a  tax  on  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  by  way  of  regula- 
tion in  the  increase  of  the  OHIP  premiums. 

Of  course,  the  Treasurer  acted  under  au- 
thority granted  by  this  assembly  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  by  way  of 
regulation  to  change  the  OHIP  premiums 
and  therefore  to  raise  a  tax  without  reference 
to  this  assembly  for  debate.  It  is  interesting 
that  when  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  raised  this  point  he  recognized 
there  were  two  questions  involved,  and  the 
questions  involved  were:  1.  Were  the 
premiums  taxes?  2.  Could  the  government 
impose  taxes  by  way  of  regulation,  even 
though  the  granting  authority  was  contained 
in  the  OHIP  legislation? 

I  had  the  privilege  of  going  with  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  Professor  Laskin,  the  nephew 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Law  School.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  question  whatsoever  in  his  mind  that 
as  an  arguable  proposition,  the  premiums 
imposed  under  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan  are  taxes,  and  are  not  some  other  kind 
of  licence  fee  or  premium  at  all.  I  think  on 
that  basis  there  was  a  supportable  case  to 
have  gone  to  the  court  to  have  argued  that 
one  of  the  two  questions  would  be  decided 
in  favour  of  the  position  put  by  my  colleague. 

But  the  matter  fell  on  a  second  point, 
which  was  by  strange  coincidence  decided 
by  the  case  which  is  before  this  assembly  in 
relation  to  Bill  48.  That  was  the  judgement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  pronounced 
on  January  19  on  this  constitutional  reference 
and  on  which  nine  judges  sat.  Five  of  the 
judges  dealt  with  the  questions  related  to 
whether  or  not  this  Legislature— in  their  case, 
the  Parliament  of  Canada— could  impose 
levies  without  statutory  authority  from  the 
Parliament  of  Canada.  The  same  two  ques- 
tions arose  in  that  case:  Were  the  levies 
taxes  or  not  taxes?  Secondly,  could  they  be 
imposed  other  than  by  an  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada? 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should 
understand  what  has  happened  in  Ontario 
for  our  own  future  guidance.  Perhaps  we 
would  then  be  able  to  correct  what  has  been 
done,  should  the  government  at  some  point 
consider  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  able  to  raise 
in  a  democracy  funds  to  the  extent  that  the 


OHIP  premiums  represent  revenues  to  the 
province,  other  than  by  legislation  of  this 
assembly. 

The  sections  to  which  I  refer  and  are 
referred  to  in  the  judgement  are  sections  53 
and  54  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  I 
want  to  read  them  into  the  record  for  the 
assembly.  Section  53  provides  "that  bills  for 
appropriating  any  part  of  the  public  revenue 
or  for  imposing  any  tax  or  impost  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Section 
54  provides  "that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  or  pass 
any  vote,  resolution,  address  or  bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue  or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any  pur- 
pose that  has  not  been  first  #  recommended 
to  that  House  by  message  of  the  Governor 
General  in  the  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address,   or  bill  is  proposed." 

By  section  90  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  those  particular  provisions  are  made 
applicable  to  this  assembly,  as  well  as  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  quote  from  section 
90:  "The  following  provisions  of  this  Act 
respecting  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  namely 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  appropriation 
and  tax  bills,  the  recommendation  of  money 
votes,  the  assent  to  bills,  et  cetera,  shall  ex- 
tend and  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  provinces  as  if  those  provisions  were 
here  re-enacted  and  made  applicable  in  terms 
to  the  respective  provinces  and  the  legis- 
latures thereof,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province  for 
the  Governor  General,  and  of  the  Governor 
General  for  the  Queen,  and  for  a  Secretary 
of  State,  of  one  year  for  two  years  and  of 
the  province  for  Canada."  This  simply  says 
that  section  53  and  54  and  other  sections  are 
applicable  to  this  assembly. 

Therefore,  we  had  the  strange  coincidence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  argument 
which  was  being  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere.  It  was 
a  strange  coincidence  that  the  same  ques- 
tions arose  in  a  similar  context  under  the 
farm  products  marketing  reference  which  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  as 
arose  in  this  assembly  in  connection  with 
the  imposition  by  regulation  of  the  vast  in- 
crease in  OHIP  premiums. 

[4:15] 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
what  we  did  some  years  ago.  When  we  gave 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  the 
authority  to  establish  OHIP  premiums  by 
way  of  regulation,  we  in  fact  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
refer  to  the  narrow  limit  in  which  this  de- 
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cision  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  in  that  five  of  the  nine  judges  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  valid 
argument  that  could  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  sections  53  and  54  about  the  nature  of 
the  levies.  I  want  to  read  that  part  of  the 
judgement  of  Mr.  Justice  Pigeon  when  he 
was  dealing  with  that  question. 

"The  argument  has  been  made  that  sections 
53  and  54  invalidated  the  levies."  And  while 
he  makes  a  lawyer's  point  about  whether  or 
not  the  matter  could  at  this  late  date  in  the 
proceedings  be  raised,  he  went  on  to  say: 
"However,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  appel- 
lants"—that  is  the  persons  who  were  con- 
sidered the  dissidents  in  this  matter— "are 
entitled  to  request  that  consideration  be  given 
to  sections  53  and  54  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  in  the  following  manner. 

"It  may  be  contended  that  in  authorizing 
a  board  or  agency  to  impose  and  to  use  levies 
or  charges,  Parliament  is  indirectly  doing 
what  it  may  not  do  directly;  namely,  having 
a  tax  levied  and  appropriated  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  a  bill  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  General." 

And  that,  of  course,  was  the  core  of  the 
argument  which  was  made  in  this  assembly 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere,  to  say  that  the  government  was  in 
fact  having  a  tax  levied  and  appropriated 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  bill  voted  in 
this  assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

I  then  go  on  to  continue  the  quotation  from 
the  judgement  of  Mr.  Justice  Pigeon:  "In  my 
view  this  attack  fails  for  two  reasons.  I  agree 
with  the  Chief  Justice  that  adjustment  levies, 
as  well  as  levies  for  expenses,  are  not  taxes." 
So  the  first  of  the  two  arguments  fell.  But 
in  the  case  made  by  my  colleague,  of  course 
it  would  not  have  fallen  on  the  basis  of  the 
opinions  that  we  received,  that  in  fact  the 
premiums  were  taxes  and  not  something  that 
could  be  called  levies  or  licence  fees. 

He  then  goes  on:  "Furthermore,  if  sections 
53  and  54  are  not  entrenched  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  they  are  clearly  within  those 
parts  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  is  em- 
powered to  amend  by  section  91(1)  or  head 
1  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  Absent  a 
special  requirement  such  as  in  section  2  of 
the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  prevents 
Parliament  from  indirectly  amending  sections 
53  and  54  by  providing  for  the  levy  and 
appropriation  of  taxes  in  such  manner  as  it 
sees  fit,  by  delegation  or  otherwise." 

And  of  course  if  one  were— and  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  perhaps  interpolate  how  that 
would  apply— assuming  that  the  premiums  im- 


posed under  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan  are  taxes,  then  that  clause  would  read: 
"Furthermore,  as  sections  53  and  54  as  made 
applicable  to  the  assembly  of  Ontario  by 
section  90  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
are  not  entrenched  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, they  are  clearly  within  those  parts 
which  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  is 
empowered  to  amend  by  head  1  of  section 
92.  Nothing  prevents  the  Legislative  Assembly 
from  indirectly  amending  sections  53  and  54 
as  made  applicable  to  the  assembly  by  section 
90,  by  providing  for  the  levy  and  appropria- 
tion of  taxes  in  such  manner  as  it  sees  fit,  by 
delegation  or  otherwise." 

Of  course,  without  us  knowing  at  the  time 
what  we  were  about,  we  in  fact  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
think  that  amendment  was  wrong,  and  I  don't 
think  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  ever 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  step  we 
were  taking  at  that  time  when  we  as  a  demo- 
cratic assembly  delegated  to  the  government 
of  the  day  the  power  forever  in  the  future  to 
levy  taxes  of  such  proportions  upon  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  time  must  come  when  the  gov- 
ernment, at  this  opportunity  and  after  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  the  last 
budget,  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  a 
repeal  of  that  provision  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  basic  constitutional  provision  and, 
if  necessary,  to  entrench  the  provision,  namely 
that  taxes  cannot  be  levied  without  an  Act 
of  this  assembly  and  only  then  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  so 
that  we  will  avoid  in  the  future  the  problem 
with  which  we  were  faced. 

As  I  say,  five  of  the  nine  judges  held  that. 
Therefore,  my  colleague  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  was  precluded  on  the  best 
advice  which  was  available  from  proceeding 
in  the  courts  in  order  to  have  the  question  of 
the  premium  increase  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is,  as  I  say,  something  of  a  coinci- 
dence that  only  at  this  point  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  country  were  we  faced, 
by  coincidence,  with  a  decision  almost  con- 
temporaneous in  time  with  the  point  at  which 
the  matter  was  raised  in  this  assembly. 

It  is  interesting,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  at 
some  point  in  the  future  the  matter  may  still 
be  arguable  in  a  very  narrow  sense,  and  I 
leave  that  to  those  lawyers  who  have  the 
kinds  of  minds  that  can  bring  fine  distinctions 
to  the  attention  of  the  court,  because  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  other  four  lawyers  of  the  court,  simply 
dismissed  the  matter  on  the  grounds  that  the 
levies  in  the  marketing  case  were  not  taxes. 
He  simply  said  that  he  would  not  make  a 
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decision  in  this  case  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  the  preconditions  set  out  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  were  matters  which  could 
be  successfully  argued  in  the  court  in  the 
event  that  the  enacting  Legislature  did  not 
observe  punctiliously  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country. 

I,  therefore,  know  that  when  those  persons 
come  to  review  the  standing  rules  of  the 
House  which  repeat  in  substance  the  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
from  the  British  North  America  Act,  it  may 
well  be  that  'the  decision  of  the  court  has  at 
this  point  in  time  made  obsolete  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  still  follow  of  having  recom- 
mendations from  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
delivered  to  this  assembly  before  bills  are 
enacted. 

It  was  an  important  and  inadvertent  step 
by  this  assembly  some  years  ago  to  have 
granted  that  delegation  of  taxing  power  for 
all  time  to  the  government  of  the  day.  Were 
we  well  advised  at  that  time  that  we  were 
engaged  in  amending  in  that  respect  the 
constitution  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  important  for  us  to 
have  said  no,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
important  for  us  to  have  seen  that  sections 
53,  54  and  90  and  head  1  of  section  92  were, 
in  fact,  entrenched  in  proper  terms  in  the 
constitution  so  that  they  could  not  be  tamper- 
ed with  by  the  government  of  the  day  hold- 
ing a  majority  in  this  assembly.  I  think  it 
was  important  in  this  debate  on  Bill  48  to 
draw  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
assembly. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  marketing  boards  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  rise  in  support 
of  Bill  48,  An  Act  respecting  Commodity 
Boards  and  Marketing  Agencies.  In  simple 
terms,  this  Act  was  put  in  place  to  correct 
a  technicality  where  the  Ontario  Egg  Pro- 
ducers' Marketing  Board  was  collecting  levies 
from  producers  under  federal  legislation  and 
should  have  been  collecting  them  under  pro- 
vincial legislation. 

The  majority  of  egg  producers  support 
quotas  and  the  marketing  board  system  under 
which  it  is  customary  to  collect  levies  to  ad- 
minister the  board  and  its  related  duties. 

As  a  farmer  myself,  I  know  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me  or  to  the  egg  producers 
whether  the  levies  are  collected  under  provin- 
cial or  federal  legislation.  I  feel  this  issue 
should  never  have  had  to  be  fought  in  the 
courts.  It  was  just  a  technicality  used  to  fight 
the  marketing  board  system  by  a  small  mi- 
nority of  dissident  producers  who  also  re- 
fused to  pay  their  levies.  If  the  legislation  to 
allow  the  board  to  collect  levies  should  be 


provincial,  then  the  change  should  be  made 
as  is  being  done  in  this  bill. 

The  retroactive  part  of  the  bill  is  the  con- 
troversial part  of  it.  It  is  going  to  force  the 
dissidents  to  back-pay  their  fees  which  they 
refused  to  pay  from  the  start  of  the  egg  mar- 
keting boards.  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  have 
this  legislation  retroactive  because  the  egg 
producers  agree  the  marketing  board  and 
quota  system  is  a  democratic  system  in  oper- 
ation because  the  majority  of  producers  want 
it.  The  intent  was  there  to  collect  the  levies 
and  all  the  farmers  knew  with  what  they 
were  supposed  to  comply.  Therefore,  all  pro- 
ducers must  act  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  majority  and  comply  with  all 
regulations  of  the  board  which  include  the 
paying  of  levies. 

Mr.  Roy:  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  don't 
generally  participate  in  a  discussion  of  legis- 
lation which  involves  marketing  boards  or, 
generally  speaking,  the  farming  community. 
I  hear  a  few  facetious  comments  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  here.  That's  not  through 
lack  of  experience.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  that  I  date 
back  from  a  long-time  farming  family  and 
I  know  something  of  the  farming  community. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  would  never  know 
it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  pretend,  like  some  other 
members— and  I  won't  single  out  anyone  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  be  offensive  here  this 
afternoon— to  know  all  of  the  matters  or  to 
participate  in  all  sorts  of  legislation.  Basically, 
what  I  do  is  to  rely  on  some  of  our  valuable 
colleagues  in  the  caucus,  because  I  think 
that  of  any  caucus  the  Liberal  caucus  of  this 
province  is  a  true  representative  of  the  farm- 
ing community. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Including  northern  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Roy:  And  especially,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  colleagues,  such  as  the  critic  from 
Huron-Middlesex,  take  a  position  on  legis- 
lation- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  right  here  to  my  left.  I 
would  hope  the  NDP  would  not  be  blind  as 
well  as  ill-informed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Young:  He  just  arrived. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  he  takes  a  position  along 
with  other  colleagues  who  are  representative 
of  the  farming  community,  and  says  that  com- 
modity boards  and  marketing  agencies  are 
important  and  something  that  the  majority 
of  the  farming  community  want,  I  fully  sup- 
port it.   I   support  my  colleagues  because   I 
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think  they  are  well-informed,  well-inten- 
tioned and  true  representatives  of  the  farm- 
ing community.  For  that  purpose,  I'm  not 
standing  here  to  oppose  the  principle  of  com- 
modity boards  and  marketing  agencies. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Speak  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  here,  basically,  to  say  that  my 
colleagues  feel  that  these  are  important,  that 
these  agencies  should  continue  to  operate  and 
should  be  given  broad  powers  to  be  able  to 
function  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farming 
community.  I  support  that.  But  I  must  say 
that  the  way  in  which  the  minister  is  going 
about  it  in  relation  to  certain  dissidents,  who 
have  used  the  court  system  to  oppose  these 
levies,  has  raised  great  concern  with  me. 

You  can  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
has  been  the  tradition  of  this  House  and  the 
tradition  of  parliaments  generally  that  when 
we  pass  legislation,  such  legislation  not  be 
retroactive.  Unfortunately,  governments  get 
themselves  into  situations— and,  of  course,  that 
government  across  the  way  has  a  long  experi- 
ence in  getting  itself  into  such  situations— 
where  they  are  forced,  because  of  bumbling 
on  the  parts  of  certain  ministers  and  because 
df  certain  approaches  taken  by  government 
ministers— and  I  see  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  is  wincing. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  never  wince  when 
you  talk.  You  don't  bother  me  a  bit. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  put  it  on  the 
record  that  you  winced  when  I  made  mention 
of  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  might  do  worse 
than  wince  when  I  get  up. 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Cunningham:  On  behalf  of  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  tell  you,  had  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  been  in  the  House, 
he  would  have  done  more  than  wince.  He 
would  have  been  jumping  up  and  down.  He 
was  defeated  nine-zero  on  a  point  of  law  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  because  this 
government  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  anti-inflation  program  and  brought 
forward  legislation  in  this  Legislature  to  get 
authority  to  enter  into  this  agreement  with 
the  federal  government. 

So  this  government  has  a  long  tradition  in 
this  area.  They  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  get  into  legislation  which  is 
retroactive.  However,  I  understand  that  there 
is  certain  taxing  legislation  which  is  brought 
in  subsequent  to  a  budget,  and  because  of 
market  conditions  the  government  has  to  make 
it  retroactive  to  a  certain  period  of  time. 


I  have  listened  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  have  listened  to  our  critic,  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex,  talk  about  why 
it's  necessary  that  we  have  in  this  legislation 
section  5  for  the  retroactive  collection  of  the 
levies  which,  I  understand,  were  held  in  trust. 
I  have  listened  to  my  colleague  from  Lincoln. 
I  have  listened  to  arguments  from  the  other 
side.  I  have  listened  to  the  comments  by  my 
colleague  from  Riverdale  who  talked  about 
the  BNA  Act  and  the  difficulties  there.  All  I 
can  say  is  that,  as  a  point  of  principle,  I  have 
great  reservations  about  the  approach  of  sec- 
tion 5  in  this  legislation. 

As  I  understand  it— and  I  don't  want  in 
any  way  to  be  confused  on  the  facts— but  as  I 
understand  it,  the  dissidents  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  board  to  collect  these  levies. 
They  did  it  openly.  They  did  it  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  were  contributing 
to  the  board  were  aware  of  it.  They  used  the 
court  system,  a  legal  system.  They  used  the 
system  as  it  existed  and  they  challenged  the 
system.  They  did,  in  other  words,  something 
quite  legal,  using  the  judicial  process,  which 
in  fact  is  something  that  we  invite  all  citizens 
in  this  province  to  do  when  they  have  serious 
reservations  about  actions  either  on  the  part 
of  a  board  or  on  the  part  of  a  government. 

These  dissidents  having  challenged  the 
legislation  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  and,  on  a  particular  point  of  law 
having  been  found  successful  by  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the  govern- 
ment is  now  saying  that  the  levies  which  were 
not  paid,  which  were  held  in  trust— in  other 
words  the  judgement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  as  I  understand  it— the  government 
is  saying  that  these  levies,  if  they  were 
deemed  to  be  as  I  read  the  legislation,  "shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  imposed  and  col- 
lected pursuant  to  a  regulation  made  under 
this  Act,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "the  levy  is 
hereby  declared  to  have  been  validly  im- 
posed or  collected." 

Now  basically  what  we  are  saying,  or  what 
this  legislation  is  doing,  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one  has  proceeded  through  the 
whole  process,  through  the  court  process, 
that  one  has  done  this  legally,  that  one  has 
been  successful  and  has  been  awarded  a 
judgement,  we  in  this  Legislature  are  saying 
that  not  only  will  those  who  have  paid  the 
levy  be  considered  to  be  legal,  but  also  those 
who  have  not  paid  the  levy  and  have  put  it  in 
a  trust  fund  instead.  We  are  going  back  and 
we  are  saying  basically  that  we  do  not  care 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  says. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Besides,  they  keep  chang- 
ing their  minds. 
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Mr.  Roy:  And  we  have  a  right  to  do  this; 
we  are  the  supreme  body  here.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  go  back  and  say  to  these 
individuals  who  have  a  judgement,  the  legal 
judgement  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada, that  in  one  fell  swoop  through  this 
legislation  this  judgement  no  longer  exists 
and  we  are  picking  up  that  levy  which  they 
withheld  legally  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  that  approach. 

This  type  of  problem  is  not  novel.  Let 
me  give  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  analogy, 
cases  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  For 
years,  people  pay  traffic  tickets  or  pay  fines 
under  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act.  Some  time  along  the 
way  an  individual  decides  to  challenge  the 
legislation  and  he's  successful.  That  in- 
dividual does  not  pay  the  fine.  When  we 
amend  the  legislation,  let's  say  to  cover  that 
loophole,  we  don't  retroactively  go  back  and 
pick  up  the  fine  from  the  individual  who  was 
successful  in  court,  nor  are  we,  on  the  same 
basis,  obliged  to  go  and  pay  back  the  money 
to  individuals  who  at  the  time  legally  paid 
their  fines.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
people  who  use  the  process  legally,  as  they 
have,  should  not  be  penalized  by  us  in  the 
Legislature.  Basically  what  we  are  doing 
is  penalizing  people  for  having  done  some- 
thing which  as  citizens  they  have  every  right 
to  do. 

I  appreciate  there  are  some  nuances  in 
this  that  make  it  not  quite  that  clear.  The 
member  for  York  South  mentioned  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  had  changed  its 
mind  somewhere  along  the  way.  Certainly  if 
that  was  the  case,  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  dissidents  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada changed  its  mind.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  penalized  for  that.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  compromise 
should  be  made  whereby  these  people  are 
reimbursed  for  their  costs.  As  I  understand 
it,  if  they  were  successful,  they  should  get 
their  costs  anyway;  they  should  be  able  to 
tax  their  costs. 

I  can  continue  with  some  further  analogies. 
For  instance,  I  can  recall  some  time  ago, 
after  the  1975  election  when  it  was  decided 
to  amend  the  Condominium  Act,  that  at  that 
time  certain  individuals  who  had  appealed 
were  entitled  to  a  rebate  under  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  were  passing  then.  But  those 
people  who  had  not  challenged  the  assess- 
ment, who  had  not  filed  their  appeal  either 
before  the  Assessment  Review  Board  or  to  any 
higher  tribunal,  were  not  allowed  or  were 
not    entitled    to    the    same    benefit    as    those 


who   had   appealed   or   who  had   challenged 
the  law. 

Basically  the  approach  to  be  taken  is, 
when  one  of  the  courts  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  land  decides  that  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation  is  faulty  and  that  there  was  some 
error  made  in  the  legislative  process,  sure 
you  plug  up  the  loophole,  you  pass  legisla- 
tion; but  generally  speaking,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  you  don't  go  backwards  and  you 
don't  start  saying  that  whatever  was  done 
under  legislation  which  has  been  determined 
is  illegal  is  deemed  in  itself  to  be  illegal.  I 
say  the  exceptional  case  where  the  public  in- 
terest has  such  an  overriding  burden  over  the 
individual  interest  is  the  only  time  when  we 
should  move  in  the  area  of  retroactive  legis- 
lation. I  suppose  the  best  example  of  that 
is  the  case  where  individuals  successfully 
challenged  this  government  in  its  agreements 
with  the  federal  government  under  the  anti- 
inflation  program. 

I  felt  it  important,  as  one  who  believes  in 
equitable  legislation  and  as  one  who  in  all 
aspects  believes  when  we  are  passing  legisla- 
tion that  we  should  stay  away  from  passing 
things  that  are  retroactive,  that  I  should 
express  my  concern,  the  concern  of  one 
member  here,  about  what  is  happening. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  and  I  would  em- 
phasize again,  our  critic  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  caucus  have  said  they  are  in  favour 
of  the  commodity  boards  and  marketing 
agencies;  they  are  in  favour  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  respect  that,  just  as  I  respect 
their  judgement  involving  this  type  of  legis- 
lation in  many  other  areas.  But  I  think,  in 
my  respectful  opinion,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  in  the  process  of  attempting 
to  correct  what  may  appear  to  be  favourable 
to  the  majority,  when  we  render  an  injustice 
to  certain  individuals,  no  matter  what  their 
economic  position  is,  we  are  setting  a  very 
bad  precedent. 

I  would  hope  this  does  not  become  a  pat- 
tern and  that  we  in  this  Legislature,  when 
we  believe  in  the  true  rule  of  law  and  the 
rule  of  natural  justice,  do  not  get  ourselves 
involved  in  situations  so  that  when  people 
use  the  process  legally  and  openly  we  frus- 
trate that  approach  by  our  passing  legislation 
in  this  House  that  would  make  the  whole 
process  irrelevant. 

Surely  we  shouldn't  get  involved  in  situa- 
tions where  we  discourage  people  from  using 
the  process  legally.  The  corollary  to  this  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  forcing  people  to 
use  other  processes  which  may  be  more  high- 
profile  but  may  not  be  as  legal. 
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Having  expressed  these  reservations,  I 
would  invite  members  to  consider  seriously 
the  extremely  bad  precedent  involved  in 
passing  section  5  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Ruston:  There's  been  a  great  deal 
said  with  regard  to  Bill  48.  Having  seen 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  farm  com- 
munity had  in  the  past  with  regard  to  mar- 
keting eggs  and  so  forth,  and  having  seen 
the  chaotic  situation  there  was  prior  to  any 
kind  of  marketing  legislation,  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  don't  have  much  alternative  but  to 
support  this  bill. 

Many  people  have  organizations,  unions, 
associations— in  fact,  virtually  every  profes- 
sional person  has  his  own  governing  body 
and  so  forth— and  I  think  the  farmers  are 
certainly  entitled  to  the  same  thing.  Know- 
ing the  more  or  less  free  thinking  of  farm- 
ers, some  of  them  in  particular— though  not 
all  in  this  case  are  just  farmers,  they  were 
involved  in  other  business  pertaining  to  farm- 
ing—I can  realize  that  they  are  independent 
and  they  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  the  crowd.  I  guess  we  have  that 
in  every  organization. 

I  think  for  the  good  not  only  of  the  farm- 
ing community  but  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
sumers of  Canada,  this  type  of  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  guaranteed  production  over 
the  years  so  that  we're  going  to  have  plenty 
of  foodstuffs  available. 

As  far  as  the  retroactivity  of  section  5  of 
the  bill  is  concerned,  I  listen  to  my  lawyer 
friends  and  certainly  we  have  concern  about 
this  and  I  suppose  if  we  were  involved  per- 
sonally in  some  similar  matter  we  would  be 
concerned  also.  My  own  way  of  looking  at 
it  is,  when  the  original  bill  was  passed  it  was 
the  feeling  and  the  general  intent  that  we 
were  passing  legislation  that  would  give  us 
the  power  to  collect  these  dues  or  fees.  That 
was  the  intent  of  the  legislators  at  the  time. 
I  suppose  we  could  perhaps  blame  it  on 
poor  legal  advice.  Someone  else  says  the 
Supreme  Court  changed  its  mind.  That's 
nothing  new  for  lawyers  or  anybody  else. 
Everybody's  entitled  to  change  his  mind. 
They're  a  different  group  of  people  and  they 
looked  at  it  differently. 

I  suppose  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  spends  part  of  its  time  setting 
policy  for  the  government  instead  of  just 
making  legal  decisions,  there's  probably  dif- 
ferent legislation  because  of  some  of  its 
opinions.  I  would  hope  that  our  Supreme 
Court  wouldn't  get  to  the  point  where  it  is 
making  policy  decisions  but  only  interpreting 
what  we  put  in  the  laws.  Their  interpreta- 
tion of  this  past  law  was  that  it  was  not 
correct,   so  we   are  doing  what  we  thought 


we  did  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  are  only 
wording  the  law  differently  and  we  are  only 
now  righting  what  we  did  wrong  a  few 
years  ago. 

Our  intent  at  that  time  was  not  that.  Our 
intent  was  that  we  were  right.  Now  that 
we've  had  a  legal  opinion  of  it,  we're  only 
making  something  right  that  we  thought  was 
right  in  the  first  place.  That's  the  main  con- 
cern I  have.  The  intent  of  the  legislation  at 
the  time  it  was  passed  was  that  it  was 
proper,  and  it's  sad  to  say  that  this  comes 
about,  we  are  now  only  really  making  legal 
what  we  thought  was  legal  at  the  time. 
[4:45] 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I've  listened  to  this 
debate  with  great  interest.  As  the  member 
for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  I  have  one  producer 
who  didn't  participate  in  the  program  as  it 
was  legislated,  and  consequently  I  would 
like  to  speak,  perhaps  more  on  his  behalf, 
because  I  do  respect  the  marketing  boards 
and  what  they  have  done  for  the  agricultural 
industry. 

I  do  feel  we  should  control  production  so 
the  farmers  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  in- 
come, and  I  do  want  the  agriculture  industry 
to  go  forward.  I  agree  with  the  agriculture 
critic;  I  think  he  has  done  a  fine  job  and 
much  research  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  cau- 
cus, and  he  has  been  a  great  assistance  to 
the   Minister   of   Agriculture   and   Food. 

However,  I  would  like  to  criticize  the 
government  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  for  letting  this  go  to  the  point  that 
it  has.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  reviewed 
in  the  very  beginning  and  not  let  it  go  so 
far,  because  we're  talking  a  lot  of  money. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  producer  in 
my  area,  I  think  we're  talking  $70,000;  and 
that's  going  to  be  a  real  hardship  for  him 
to  pay  back.  They  have  gone  to  the  highest 
court  of  our  land  and  have  won  their  case 
by  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  legislation.  I  know  the  intent  behind  the 
legislation.  I  know  there  may  be  a  lot  hing- 
ing on  the  results  of  the  legislation  being 
brought  forth,  because  there  are  many  other 
marketing  boards  that  have  leaned  on  the 
decisions  that  were  made.  Consequently,  they 
could  be  in  trouble,  although  I  hope  they 
will  not  be,  because  I  agree  that  we  need 
the  boards  to  control  the  production. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  a  plan  if  it 
becomes  legislation,  that  would  make  the 
payback  of  money  that  should  have  been 
paid,  because  otherwise  it  could  create  con- 
siderable financial  hardship.  They  may  have 
already  paid  taxes  on  this  money,  because  you 
do  have  to  file  your  income  tax  on  a  yearly 
basis. 
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These  are  my  concerns,  and  I  just  hope 
we  can  come  up  with  a  plan  that  will  not 
put  anyone  out  of  business  and  we  can  also 
promote  a  better  and  stronger  egg  marketing 
program. 

In  my  discussion  with  this  particular  mem- 
ber today,  I  pointed  out  my  concern  that  they 
are  paying  nine  cents  a  dozen.  It  seems  like 
a  lot  of  money  that  they  have  to  contribute. 
Maybe  I  can  be  a  little  bit  critical  of  the  egg 
marketing  scheme.  The  question  comes  to 
mind:  Do  they  need  this  kind  of  money  to 
operate?  Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  a  shortage  of  eggs  this  coming 
season.  He  indicated  that  he  could  use  1,000 
dozen  of  eggs  a  day  now.  Maybe  we  have  to 
be  a  little  bit  critical  to  get  things  in  the  right 
perspective  so  that  we  don't  have  to  import 
eggs.  We  do  have  the  potential  and  the  facili- 
ties here;  maybe  the  marketing  boards,  run 
under  the  democratic  system,  have  to  adjust 
their  programs  so  they  can  fill  the  market  we 
have  with   a  good-quality  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  will 
support  the  decision  of  our  caucus,  but  I  do 
it  reluctantly  because  I  feel  there  is  some 
injustice  being  committed  at  this  time.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make 
some  comments  on  Bill  48:  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  I  am  supporting  the  bill  in  principle 
and  I  want  to  give  my  reasons,  as  well  as 
some  other  views  associated  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  before  the  debate  comes  to 
its  conclusion. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Legislature  for  all 
of  the  debates  on  farm  marketing  legislation, 
but  in  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  seem 
to  recall  that  with  very  minor  exceptions  the 
powers  under  these  Acts  have  been  supported 
unanimously  by  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House.  Sometimes  in  committee  there  have 
been  different  views,  but  even  the  very  far- 
reaching  proposals  associated  with  marketing 
legislation  in  its  early  days  were  supported  on 
all  sides. 

The  one  I  remember  best  perhaps  was  the 
Milk  Act,  which  had  extremely  far-reaching 
ramifications  across  the  province.  As  a  milk 
producer  at  the  time  myself,  I  considered 
myself,  not  with  a  conflict  of  interest  so  much 
as  being  knowledgeable  in  the  mechanics 
and  production  of  the  product  and  very  much 
concerned  with  the  orderliness,  or  lack  of  it 
at  that  time,  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 

My  own  constituency  has  a  large  number 
of  very  efficient  tobacco  farmers  and  this 
legislation  once  again  is  extremely  complete 
and  powerful  to  the  extent  that  under  its 
terms  and  under  the  authority  of  the  market- 


ing board,  there  can  be  surveys  without  war- 
rants of  the  actual  acreage,  or  the  numbers 
of  actual  plants  I  suppose,  associated  with 
the  acres.  The  inspectors  can,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  board,  destroy  the  plants  that 
are  growing  in  excess  of  the  established  acre- 
age. Some  of  these  provisions  have  been  and 
are  still  seriously  criticized.  In  my  view,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  representing  those 
areas,  I  felt  that  I  could  legitimately  and 
conscientiously  support  those  powers  since  as 
a  farmer  myself  and  representing  a  farming 
community  the  alternatives  were  simply  un- 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  gentleman  farmer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  who 
has  finally  come  down  from  the  land  of  ice 
and  snow- 
Mr.  Roy:  Welcome  back. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  we  in  the  last  few  days 
have  cleaned  out  the  Nixon  barnyards  which 
make  the  Augean  stables  look  like  a  kitchen 
in  a  fine  restaurant,  and— 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —we  have  also  put  in  40  acres 
of  mixed  grain.  It  may  be  that  I  will  have  to 
take  a  day  or  two  off  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  to  keep  the  work  done  up.  I  don't 
know  the  last  time  the  hon.  member  who  is 
interjecting  ever  flexed  a  muscle,  other  than 
the  jaw  muscle. 

But  aside  from  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  join  with  those  who  have  spoken  recently, 
who  have  protested  to  you,  sir,  that  they  are 
neither  lawyers  or  farmers  and  therefore 
have  some  kind  of  special  purity.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  farmer. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  although  I  can't 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  do  so.  I  agree  with 
the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall)  when  he 
criticizes  members  of  this  House  who  were 
speaking  disparagingly  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.  It  may  be  the  inadequacies  of  my 
background,  but  I  feel  that  kind  of  criticism 
-and  I  haven't  heard  it  from  the  minister 
yet  but  we  might  before  this  debate  is  over 
—is  something  that  should  be  almost  un- 
acceptable in  this  House.  It  is  all  right  for 
us  to  say,  as  Dickens  said,  "The  law  is  a 
ass,"  because  it  often  is  and  we  are  the 
authors  of  it  here,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  lies 
within  our  competence  to  be  critical  of  the 
decisions  of  the  judges,  because  those  are 
always  appealable,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

In  my  view  we  do  not  do  a  service  to  the 
community  or  the  judicial  system  or  any- 
thing else  when  we  indicate  by  our  personal 
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opinion  the  inadequacies  of  these  judgements. 
If  you  have  read  the  judgement  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  you 
see  that  both  sides  had  the  most  excellent 
representation.  Some  of  the  finest  legal  talents 
in  Canada  were  represented  on  the  two  sides 
of  this  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
were  representatives  of  the  Attorneys  General 
of  a  number  of  other  provinces  there.  For 
any  member,  whether  it  is  the  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect,  or  anybody  else,  to  get 
up  and  indicate  that  the  judges  were  somehow 
asleep  at  the  switch  is,  in  my  view,  un- 
acceptable. The  member  for  Lincoln  said 
that  better  than  I,  but  I  believe  he  was  en- 
tirely correct  when  he  said  so. 

After  all,  if  John  J.  Robinette  is  there 
arguing  for  the  powers  of  the  egg  board,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  finds  against 
the  argument,  I  don't  know  where  you  are 
going  to  get  better  arguments  unless  you 
persuade  the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario 
himself  to  go  down  and  argue  the  case. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  hell,  his  record  is  a  lot  worse. 
He  lost  nine-zero. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  just  simply  mention 
that  thinking  that  other  members  might 
want  to  express  their  views  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Roy:  God  help  you,  stick  with 
Robinette. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  is  there  has  to  be 
some  cornerstone  in  which  we  all  have  some 
faith  and,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  my  opinion 
we  should  not  disparage  the  judgements  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  hon.  minister  knows 
what  happens  to  ministers  of  the  Crown  who 
do  that  from  time  to  time,  however  justified 
they  may  be  in  their  own  circumstances.  I 
think  the  law  has  very  properly  established 
that  the  court  is  extremely  jealous  of  its 
situation  and  that  private  individuals  would 
soon  be  found  in  contempt  if  views  dis- 
paraging the  partiality  of  their  judgements 
are  in  any  way  expressed. 

I  wanted  to  state  that  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Lincoln  wholeheartedly  in  his 
criticism  in  that  regard.  I  disagree  with  the 
member  for  Lincoln,  however,  on  another 
matter.  I  should  say  in  parentheses  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  him  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  and  chairman  of  our  caucus.  In 
that  capacity,  he  has  to  put  up  with  more 
even  than  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  have 
to  contend  with  I  would  say. 

I  disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  put  itself  above  the  law, 
as  I  believe  by  the  enactment  of  this  statute, 
particularly  section  5,  we  are  not  putting  our- 
selves above  the  law,  we  are  simply  making 


the  law.  I  do  not  like  retroactive  legislation 
but  I  believe  in  this  instance  and  under  the 
circumstances  as  I  perceive  them,  distasteful 
though  it  may  be,  it  is  essential.  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  those  egg  producers,  known 
in  this  debate  as  the  dissidents,  in  the  pro- 
cedure they  have  occupied  and  the  position 
they  have  taken  through  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

They  have  taken  the  classic  and  quite 
acceptable  position,  when  they  disagree  with 
the  law  or  they  feel  the  law  is  not  correct  or 
the  actions  of  an  agency  are  illegal,  of  not 
taking  the  kind  of  action  that  would  be  dis- 
ruptive but  simply  putting  the  moneys  that 
would  otherwise  be  payable  in  trust  and 
fighting  it  through  the  courts.  They  have  done 
so  extremely  successfully.  Despite  the  minis- 
ter's protestations,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
and  his  predecessor  must  bear  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  situation  as  it  is.  The  minister 
should  be  careful.  He  knows  what  happened 
to  Trudeau  when  he  said  things  like  that. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  was  just  having  a 
cough  candy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  what  the  Prime  Minister 
said  when  he  said  "fuddle  duddle." 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  get  that  down  on  the  record. 
He  winced  when  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  be  very  interested  to 
hear  what  the  minister  says,  because  if  he 
sits  there  thinking  he  and  his  predecessor 
are  completely  blameless  in  this  regard  then 
I  do  not  accept  that.  That  simply  means  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  made  of  a 
bunch  of  ninnies.  If  he  thinks  that,  I'll  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not.  If  there  is  a 
ninny  in  the  woodpile,  it  is  not  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Spell  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  I  come  to  consider  the 
situation  as  it  is  in  my  own  mind,  the  justi- 
fication for  my  support  of  Bill  48  in  prin- 
ciple, including  section  5,  is  that  I  was  here 
in  the  Legislature  when  the  debates  took 
place  that  established  the  powers  of  the 
marketing  board.  I  know  it  was  the  intention 
of  this  chamber,  which  is  supreme  in  this 
consideration,  to  establish  a  marketing  situa- 
tion which  did  have  production  controls  and 
certainly  the  power  to  levy  fees  of  a  num- 
ber of  types. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  merits  or  the 
efficiencies  of  all  of  the  marketing  boards  and 
as  members  will  notice  in  Bill  48  I  don't 
believe  egg  marketing  is  specifically  men- 
tioned. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  it  is  all  boards  that 
are  involved. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  It's  all  boards  that  are  involved, 
as  the  minister  interjects.  I  know  for  a  fact, 
although  there  was  tremendous  controversy 
from  one  end  of  this  province  to  the  other 
in  the  farm  community,  that  it  was  the  wis- 
dom of  the  elected  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  impose— establish  is  a  better  word— 
this  kind  of  marketing  procedure  whereby, 
hopefully  in  a  democratic  way,  that  is  by 
election  from  the  producers  themselves— and 
there  are  certain  ramifications  to  that  that 
we  won't  go  into  now— the  producers  would 
be  self-regulating  with  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  this  Legislature. 

That  was  our  intention  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  government  of  Canada,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  that  under  the  leadership 
of  this  minister  and  his  predecessor  we  were 
flawed  in  the  legislation  that  we  established. 
I  know  as  a  member  participating  in  the  de- 
bates and  the  votes  at  that  time  what  our 
intention  was.  There  are  those  in  this  House, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  those  listening  who 
are  deeply  involved  in  this  business,  who 
would  disagree  with  me  fundamentally  and 
completely.  However,  we  must  make  our 
own  decisions  in  these  situations.  My  deci- 
sion, for  what  it  is  worth,  if  it  is  worth  one 
vote  in  125,  is  that  we  can  support  this,  dis- 
tasteful though  it  is. 

[5:00] 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  simply  cannot 
absolve  the  minister  and  his  predecessor  and, 
with  respect,  their  advisers,  for  getting  us 
into  this  situation.  When  it  became  apparent 
there  was  even  a  miniscule  possibility  that 
those  people  challenging  this  legislation  had 
some  legal  substance  to  their  challenge,  that 
was  the  time  for  us  to  shore  up  the  loop- 
holes in  the  legislation  rather  than  letting 
it  go  forward.  The  minister  himself,  with 
typical  macho  bravado,  was  saying  we'll  take 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  prove  we  are 
right  once  and  for  all.  There  was  an  alter- 
native which  in  my  view  was  more  sensible, 
less   dislocating,   and   frankly   less   expensive. 

I  certainly  don't  like  retroactive  legisla- 
tion, but  that  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  not 
within  the  reasonable  powers  of  this  Legis- 
lature so  to  enact.  In  so  doing  we  are  not 
setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  admit  by  this  legislation  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  right,  even  though  it 
bothers  the  minister  to  admit  that  they  were 
right.  But  he  must  admit  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  which  simply  says 
that  although  the  Supreme  Court  has  found 
against  what  we  have  done  before,  we  now, 
with  the  power  that  is   vested  in  us  under 


the  constitution,   enact   that  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  the  levies  must  now  be  paid. 

It  is  distasteful  but  it  is  in  no  way,  in  my 
view,  a  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Rather  it  is  a  recognition  of,  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of,  the  powers  they  have  in  the 
system  that  we  respect  completely. 

I  haven't  heard  the  minister  say  so,  but 
I  heard  the  member  for  Lincoln  indicate  and 
recommend  to  the  minister,  that  this  go  to  a 
standing  committee  so  that  those  people 
more  directly  involved  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  forward  their  arguments. 
Certainly  we  shouldn't  have  a  closed  mind 
when  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  sections.  There  may  yet  be  some 
reasonable  compromise  so  that  those  people 
who  have  fought  this  fight,  good  or  other- 
wise, and  fought  it  successfully  up  until  this 
afternoon,  are  not  going  to  find,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  said,  that  they  have  won  all 
the  battles  but  all  of  a  sudden  they  lose  the 
war.  I  think  there  can  be  a  way  whereby 
we  can  see  that  at  least  they  are  not  pe- 
nalized for  the  very  fact  that  they  had  the 
temerity  to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  and  his  predecessor,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Legislature,  were  incorrect 
in  their  enactments. 

I  look  forward  to  the  discussion  in  the 
committee  and  certainly  to  hearing  the  min- 
ister's comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  member  wish  to 
become  involved  in  the  debate  on  second 
reading  of  Bill  48?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  comments  this  afternoon  on 
Bill  48.  I  must  say  that  in  my  few  short 
years  here  in  the  Legislature  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  interesting  debate  than  on  this 
particular  bill.  We  have  seen  this  afternoon 
and  a  week  ago  today  various  points  of  view 
expressed  by  both  the  opposition  parties. 

I  think  this  is  a  healthy  thing,  to  see  dif- 
ferent points  of  view;  it  is  truly  democracy 
at  work.  I  can  understand  the  concerns  that 
some  of  the  members  opposite  have  regard- 
ing the  retroactivity,  and  I  think  that  is 
basically  the  main  issue  at  point  here  this 
afternoon.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  those  learned  people— from  the 
bar  1  guess  I  should  call  it— who  are  as  well 
versed  in  legal  terminology- 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Is  that  the  downstairs 
bar? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  --as  Philadelphia  law- 
yers, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  ex- 
tol this  afternoon  certain  points  of  law.  I  have 
many   notes   here   from    the   lawyers    who've 
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given  to  me  their  comments  on  the  law.  I 
don't  intend  to  get  into  the  details  of  that 
because  I  fully  intend— 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  lawyers  on  your  side  have 
spoken. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  And  by  the  way,  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  farmer  too,  don't  you 
forget  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One-time  farmer. 

Mr.  Lane:  Present  farmer. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  fully  intend  to  recom- 
mend that  this  bill  go  to  committee  in  order 
that  all  those  who  are  concerned  will  have 
a  chance  to  express  their  views  to  the  stand- 
ing resources  committee.  I  would  ask  your 
indulgence  also  to  try  and  give  us  the  op- 
portunity, and  of  course  that  is  up  to  the 
House  leaders— you,  sir,  and  others— to  try  to 
see  whether  we  can  get  this  bill  brought 
forward,  because  not  only  eggs  are  involved 
here  but  there  are  other  boards,  such  as  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board,  which  are  holding 
back  levies  or  are  having  some  problems,  so 
it's  very  important  that  we  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed.  It's  not  that  we  want  to  rush  it 
through  at  all.  We  want  to  give  everybody 
his  say,  but  there  are  points  that  we  should 
get  on  with  discussing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  the  milk  levies  being  with- 
held? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  milk  levies  are 
being  held  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  at 
this  point  in  time  until  such  time  as  this 
legislation  has  received  the  appropriate  ap- 
proval. There  are  some  rumblings  out  of 
Ottawa  regarding  the  subsidy  payments— I 
shouldn't  say  the  subsidy  payments,  the  help 
payments  to  the  agricultural  community  in 
Canada,  especially  in  Ontario,  until  legisla- 
tion is  in  place.  So  we  have  some  concerns 
about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Gene  will  look  after  it;  you 
can  count  on  him. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  sure  he  will  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I'd  like  to  just  point  out 
that  the  egg  marketing  board  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  had  a  difficult  past. 

I  go  back  and  remember,  when  I  was  not 
minister,  when  they  were  struggling  along 
and  borrowing  money  to  make  ends  meet  to 
try  to  keep  themselves  alive.  I  also  remember, 
I  think  it  was  Judge  Ross's  report,  and  I  also 
remember  the  first  egg  board  being  brought 
in.  I  think  it  was  after  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  that  there  was  a  vote  among 
the  producers  regarding  an  egg  marketing 
board  here  in  Ontario  and  I  believe  it  passed 
by  about  88  per  cent  of  the  vote. 


I'd  also  like  to  point  out  that  legally,  up 
until  the  day  the  decision  was  handed  down, 
the  court  cases  had  indicated  that  levies  were 
collectable.  We  had  no  reason  to  think  they 
were  not  collectable.  Several  members  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  should  have  anti- 
cipated this  and  brought  in  certain  legislation. 

When  the  case  first  started,  the  government 
referred  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  so,  in  effect,  maybe  the  dissidents 
did  not  really  win  their  case  because  we 
wanted  to  get  a  ruling  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  so  that  we  could  deal  with 
this. 

I'd  like  to  refer  you  to  Hansard  of  the 
other  day,  and  the  comments  by  the  member 
for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell)  where  he 
said:  "The  Ontario  government  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  former  decison 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  well  be  altered 
due  to  the  decisions  which  had  been  made 
on  the  three  cases  which  were  tried  since  the 
Crystal  Dairy  case." 

This  is  just  simply  not  correct.  The  egg 
reference  case  first  went  to  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal.  That  court  clearly  upheld  the 
validity  of  the  levies  on  the  basis  of  the 
Crystal  Dairy  case.  Mr.  Justice  MacKinnon 
wrote  the  judgement  for  the  majority  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  it  unanimous? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  Chief  Justice 
Laskin  stated  that  MacKinnon's  reasons  were 
correct,  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  could 
not  overrule  or  ignore  the  Crystal  Dairy  de- 
cision, but  Laskin  then  pointed  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  could  overrule 
Crystal  Dairy  and  then,  of  course,  as  we  all 
know,  it  did  just  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  the  decision  unanimous  at 
the  Court  of  Appeal  level? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Sorry. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  also  like  to 
go  on  and  point  out  that  the  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex  said:  "The  minister  should 
have  stated  his  intention  that  he  would  intro- 
duce legislation  to  make  the  collection  of 
levies  legal  if  the  Supreme  Court  found  them 
to  be  otherwise."  That's  a  very  interesting 
comment  to  make.  I  agree  that  it's  very 
unwise  of  any  government  to  make  any  such 
statement.  It's  impossible  to  anticipate  pre- 
cisely what  decision  a  court  will  make  in  a 
case  as  complex  as  this  one  was. 

It's  quite  possible  that  the  court  could  have 
ruled  the  levies  invalid  on  some  other  basis 
that  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  correct.  In  any  event, 
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surely  no  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
government  will  stand  by  and  allow  its  system 
to  collapse  because  of  the  technical  court 
decision  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  correc- 
tive legislation  can  be  brought  forward. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  members  of  the  House,  that  this 
comes  from  a  very  learned  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  down  here  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  his  interpretation  of  the  decision  was 
that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  contemplated  that  retroactive  legisla- 
tion would  probably  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  okay;  but  not  for  the  ones 
who  get  paid. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  just  point  that 
out.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I'd  like 
to  talk  about,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  the 
hour  is  getting  on,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  of  the  900  and  some  producers  in  this 
province,  about  900  of  them  believed  in  the 
egg  marketing  plan  we  had  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  supported  it  with  their 
levies.  There  were  approximately  20  dis- 
sidents, if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  who 
decided  they  did  not  believe  in  that  particular 
system.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  if  they 
believe  they  don't  like  a  marketing  system, 
they  are  entitled  to  their  beliefs.  But  when 
900,  out  of  say  924  producers  in  this  province 
paid  their  levies  and  brought  about  an  orderly 
marketing  system  for  eggs,  not  only  in  this 
province  but  in  Canada,  from  what  was  chaos 
a  number  of  years  ago,  then  in  all  sincerity 
I  have  to  say  that  sometimes  we  have  to  look 
at  those  who  made  it  work. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  last  year,  in 
the  cost-of-living  index,  the  eggs  that  were 
produced  in  Ontario  caused  a  reduced  cost  of 
living  in  this  great  province  of  ours;  that 
shows  you  how  efficiently  and  how  well  the 
egg  marketing  board  is  working. 

Also,  the  producers  who  withheld  the  levies 
had  some  benefits  from  the  plan;  through  that 
period  they  had  stable  prices  for  their  eggs 
and  in  most  cases  profitable  egg  prices.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  go  on  and  mention— I  have 
pages  of  notes  here— but  when  the  dissidents 
did  take  the  risk  of  challenging  this  legisla- 
tion, they  must  have  known  that  I  believe  in 
orderly  marketing  and  in  marketing  boards 
in  this  province.  They  must  have  known  or 
had  some  idea  in  their  mind,  when  they 
challenged  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
that  we  were  not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  orderly  marketing  and  marketing  boards 
be  hurt.  As  hon.  members  well  know,  I  in- 
troduced a  piece  of  legislation  last  year  be- 
cause of  another  Supreme  Court  decision; 
we   can   never   be   sure   when   decisions   are 


going  to  be  changed  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  act  on  them.  As  I  say,  those  producers  did 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  fair  price  they 
got  for  their  eggs  and  probably  reaped  the 
profits  of  the  egg  marketing  scheme  when 
they  sold  them;  although  I  have  been  told 
by  some  they  lost  money  on  their  operations; 
and  that  may  be  so. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  or  two  to  deal 
briefly  with  some  of  the  comments  of  some 
of  the  members,  rather  than  getting  into  a 
long  discussion. 

As  I  said  before,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned and  based  on  the  comments  I  read 
from  previous  court  cases,  they  had  every 
right  to  collect  those  levies  up  until  any 
decision  was  made;  but  I  also  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  should  be  able  to  continue 
to  collect  these  levies  and  the  ones  that 
weren't  paid. 

The  member  for  Huron-Middlesex  quoted 
very  eloquently  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Robinette.  It 
was  a  good  statement.  The  agricultural  critic 
for  the  New  Democratic  Party  spoke  very 
well  also.  I  was  almost  surprised  but  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  his  comments  when  he  said 
the  democratic  process  was  at  work. 

I  don't  want  to  bring  in  a  note  of  any- 
thing that  is  other  than  pleasant,  but  I  must 
note  that  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
pointed  out  that  I  was  playing  political  games 
when  I  brought  in  this  bill.  I  must  say,  I 
brought  this  bill  forward  after  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  must  have  been  a  lot  of 
discussion. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  the  hon.  member 
well  knows  there  was. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  hon.  minister  should 
have  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
here  to  tell  us  the  minister  is  doing  the  right 
thing. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  the  hon.  member 
well  knows  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Does  he  agree? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Attorney  General 
is  fully  aware  what  I  am  doing  today.  Any- 
way, I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  no  political  games  being  played  here. 
We  have  a  producer  board  in  this  province 
which  thought  it  was  collecting  in  an  ap- 
propriate way;  I  still  think  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  collect  its  levies  in  the  appropriate 
way  and  thus  we  have  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  remarks  of 
the  agricultural  critic  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  the  member  for  York  South,  and  I 
certainly  have  to  agree  that  the  rights  of  the 
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majority  from  time  to  time  have  to  be  looked 
at  as  well  as  those  of  anybody  else. 

I  was  interested  to  note  the  various  mem- 
bers who  were  supporting  the  bill  and  those 
who  did  not  support  the  bill.  The  member 
for  Lincoln  has,  I  know,  very  sincere 
thoughts,  and  he  put  them  forward.  He  went 
into  the  history  of  the  egg  marketing  board 
to  some  degree  and  the  problems  they  have. 
I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  Mr.  Zonneveld  too; 
he's  a  hard  working  individual.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  he  used  to  peddle  eggs  from 
door  to  door;  I  did  the  same  thing  when  I 
was  a  young  person,  and  there  was  no  board 
in  place  in  those  particular  times.  I  used  to 
sell  mine  from  door  to  door  too.  I  used  to 
take  about  20  cents  a  dozen  in  those  days. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  members  that  the 
boards— 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  could  get  them  for  15 
cents  at  Loblaws  in  those  days. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  thought  the  member 
supported  the  local  stores  in  his  area.  Does 
he  mean  he  does  all  his  shopping  in  Toronto? 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  various 
members  talk  about  it.  I  realize  that  one  of 
the  things  not  mentioned  was  on  the  retro- 
activity part  of  it.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
if  we  don't  have  that  retroactive  part  in  the 
bill— and  I  will  leave  this  for  the  lawyers  to 
discuss  when  we  get  into  committee— some 
legal  actions  could  be  started  because  of  the 
fact  that  other  levies  which  we  deem  to  be 
legal  at  this  time  could  present  some  legal 
problems. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  no;  no  way. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  There  are  lawyers  and 
there  are  lawyers.  I  realize  the  member  is 
very  actively  involved  in  litigation  these 
days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  kind  have  you  got  that 
didn't  foresee  this? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  When  we  see  him  in 
the  House,  we  do  appreciate  his  arrival  here 
occasionally.  The  member  asked  for  that, 
I'm  sorry- 
Mr.  Roy:  I  tell  you,  we  have  been  more 
right  on  this  side  than  you  have  been  on 
your  side. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  want 
to  cause  any  controversy.  We've  had  enough 
in  the  last  two  days  in  the  House  here.  Just 
in  winding  up  on  Bill  48— 

Mr.  Bradley:  It's  called  quality  representa- 
tion. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —we  are  supporting 
Bill  48  in  its  present  form.  As  I  said  earlier, 


I  want  to  take  it  to  the  standing  committee 
so  everybody  can  have  his  input.  I  think  it's 
a  good  bill,  I  think  it's  good  legislation.  In 
winding  up,  I  want  to  say  that  I  support 
marketing  boards  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  products  in  this  province,  as  well  as 
my  government  which  stands  behind  me  on 
this  particular  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  standing  committee. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  42,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  The  Liberal  Party  will 
support  this  legislation.  It  is  in  keeping,  I 
believe,  with  some  feelings  that  members  of 
the  select  committee  on  highway  transporta- 
tion of  goods  certainly  have  with  regard  to 
the  problems  of  out-of-province  vehicles, 
more  specifically  trucks.  Certainly  I  think  it 
reflects  the  view  of  the  senior  people  within 
the  ministry. 

I  recall  during  the  course  of  the  estimates 
last  December  the  assistant  deputy  minister, 
I  believe,  making  some  comments  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  concerned  about  ve- 
hicles coming  from  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  objections,  although  several  of  our 
members  may  want  to  comment  on  it,  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  Philip:  We  are  in  support  of  this  bill. 
There  is  not  under  the  present  procedures 
any  method  of  exercising  enforcement  in 
Ontario  with  respect  to  those  vehicles  that 
have  operating  authority  from  outsi.de  the 
province.  A  number  of  us  as  members  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  highway  transporta- 
tion of  goods  heard  a  number  of  complaints 
from  Ontario  carriers  that  they  were  being 
unjustly  treated  or  harshly  treated  in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  that  similar  kinds  of  actions 
for  adequate  enforcement  were  not  carried 
out  in  Ontario. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  either  on 
the  same  day  that  the  minister  introduced  this 
bill  for  first  reading,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
day  after,  he  answered  a  question  from  the 
member  for  Cornwall  (Mr.  Samis)  followed 
by  a  supplementary  question  from  me  in  the 
same  general  area;  that  was  April  17  in 
Hansard.  At  that  time  the  minister  indicated 
that  certainly  he  wasn't  going  to  take  any 
strong-handed  actions  in  regard  to  trucks 
coming  in  from  Quebec.  Suddenly  then  he  is 
introducing  a  bill  which  certainly  is  a  bill 
which  we  advocate,  and  I  am  sure  incorpo- 
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rates  the  action  the  member  for  Cornwall  was 
advocating  when  he  asked  that  question. 
Therefore,  we  will  support  the  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  minister  didn't  seem  to  realize 
what  he  was  introducing  on  the  day  he  intro- 
duced it,  but  we're  glad  it's  come  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  this  bill.  I  see  in  the  explanatory  notes 
about  the  right  to  take  vehicle  plates  off  out- 
of-province  trucks  and  vehicles.  One  of  the 
things  that's  interwoven  in  this  legislation, 
which  I  will  be  brief  about  but  which  I  think 
has  some  bearing  on  it,  is  the  reciprocity 
agreement  the  minister  has  signed  with  states 
in  the  United  States  so  that  trucks  can  bring 
produce  into  Canada  and  then  return  to  the 
United  States  and  either  take  goods  from 
Canada  back  to  the  United  States  or  pick 
up  goods  in  states  in  the  United  States  on 
their  way  back  to  wherever  they  may  be 
going. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  in  this  is  that 
the  intention  of  that  reciprocity  agreement 
was  that  goods  coming  from  packing  houses 
and  so  forth  in  the  United  States,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  I  understand  it,  these  would 
be  coming  direct  from  the  farm  to  a  place 
of  unloading  in  Canada.  It  so  happens  that 
the  majority  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
come  from  the  farm  in  the  United  States  to  a 
packing  house  or  a  warehouse  where  they  are 
then  reloaded  on  to  trucks  and  sent  to 
Canada.  The  problem  is  that  they  are  coming 
in  over  the  border  and  into  Ontario  with 
nothing  other  than  just  a  commercial  plate 
on  their  trucks. 

They  do  not  have  a  PCV  licence  to  carry 
the  goods  from  the  border  to  the  place  of 
unloading  in  Ontario.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
cerns I  have  about  this  reciprocity  agreement 
where  it  gives  the  power  to  the  minister  and 
officials  to  take  plates  off  vehicles;  whether 
that's  going  to  cover  that  particular  situation, 
I'm  not  too  sure  about  that. 

I  have  one  trucking  company  in  my  own 
area  that  hauled  1,800  loads  of  these  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  the  port  at  Windsor 
where  the  operator  went  and  picked  them  up 
because  the  vehicles  were  not  properly 
licensed  to  come  into  Ontario.  That  was  in 
1978.  In  1975  and  1976  he  hauled  around 
1,000  loads,  but  the  business  has  increased 
considerably.  Most  of  these  loads  are  from 
Mexico  and  California. 

What  happens,  I  can  speak  of  one  par- 
ticular area,  is  that  a  trucker  from  Indiana 
goes  to  California  and  picks  up  a  load  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  comes  into 
Ontario  and  unloads  them  probably  at 
Toronto.  He  goes  back  to  Indiana  and  picks 


up  a  load  of  some  other  item  and  then  goes 
back  to  California.  He's  not  in  effect  hauling 
anything  out  of  Canada. 

I'm  sure  you  would  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  going 
back  and  forth  80  per  cent  are  coming  into 
Ontario  and  not  going  out.  I'm  concerned 
that  the  reciprocity  agreement  is  going  to  be 
a  one-way  street.  Goods  are  going  to  be 
coming  in  but  very  little  will  be  going  out. 
This  is  the  concern  I  have.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  minister  will  be  able  in  his  reply 
to  answer  some  of  my  concerns. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  be  speaking  against 
the  bill  and  will  be  voting  against  the  bill 
on  second  reading.  I'm  sorry,  I've  got  the 
wrong  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  want 
to  get  involved  in  second  reading  of  this  bill? 
If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  very  few  com- 
ments to  make  on  this  bill.  It's  quite  a  brief 
and  simple  amendment  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  select  committee  on  trucking. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  had  to  be  part  of 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  rather  than  the  PCV 
Act  which  contains  most  of  the  amendments 
or  recommendations  of  the  committee.  I 
won't  take  too  much  time  to  reply  to  the 
member  for  Etobicoke.  I  would  point  out, 
though,  that  he's  a  month  out  in  his  dates. 
The  bill  was  introduced  for  first  reading  on 
March  16,  and  the  questions  he's  referring 
to  were  only  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Philip:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  point  that  I  was  making  was  that  the 
minister  was  not  aware  of  a  bill  that  he  had 
introduced  for  first  reading  by  way  of  the 
answer  that  he  gave  in  the  House,  which 
happened  to  be  a  few  days  later.  In  fact, 
the  minister  has  even  said  that  it  was  a 
month  later.  Therefore  my  point  is  valid. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  point  of  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  a  point  of  view. 
I'm  not  so  sure  it's  a  point  of  order  or  a 
point  of  anything  else.  I  assure  the  member 
I  was  very  aware  of  this  legislation,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  that 
were  asked. 

Mr.  Philip:  Then  why  didn't  you  talk 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  With  regard  to  comments 
of  the  member  for  Essex  North,  I  under- 
stand what  he  is  referring  to  quite  well.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  if  we  discussed  that 
when  we  get  to  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
today,  which  actually  relates  to— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  "When"  or  "if"? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  said  "when."  I  fully  ex- 
pect that  we  will  be  debating  that  bill  two 
weeks  from  today. 

Mr.  Philip:  Do  you  want  to  beat  the  fed- 
eral government  to  an  election? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Etobicoke  has  already  spoken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, of  course,  is  with  regard  to  reciprocity 
for  vehicle  licence  plates.  We  have  reci- 
procity with— I  believe  it's  up  to  10  states 
now,  with  two  more  states  perhaps  very  near 
finalization  of  negotiations.  The  select  com- 
mittee recommended  the  introduction  of  rec- 
iprocity agreements  with  the  United  States 
and  we  started  implementing  them  just  last 
summer  or  early  last  fall  when  we  signed  the 
first  agreements.  This  does  have  some  com- 
plications with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
the  hauling  of  fruit  and  vegetables  within 
the  province,  but,  I'm  sure  we'll  discuss  that 
at  greater  length  when  we  get  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Vehicles  Act. 

As  to  whether  there  is  more  produce  com- 
ing in  than  going  out,  I  wouldn't  doubt  very 
much  but  that  this  is  the  case.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  reciprocity  applies  to  our  On- 
tario operators  who  are  now  able  to  travel 
into  many  of  the  United  States  without  hav- 
ing to  purchase  licences,  not  only  public 
commercial  vehicle  operators,  but  also  oper- 
ators of  public  vehicles.  Many  of  our  charter 
buses  and  this  type  of  thing  can  now  travel 
without  additional  fees.  I  think  our  recip- 
rocity agreements  are  working  quite  well, 
although  they  do  bring  about  this  complica- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  are  an  exempt  item  in  the  United 
States.  But  we'll  discus  that  more  in  the  other 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  22,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  My  party  will  be  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  although  it  may  be 
somewhat  controversial,  especially  the  second 
section.  It's  my  understanding  that  possibly 
other  members  of  the  Legislature  may  want 
to  see  this  go  to  committee.  I  have  little  con- 
cern really  whether  it  goes  to  committee  or 
not. 

[5:30] 

Basically  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  clarifies  the 
time  period  for  obtaining  plates  in  the  prov- 


ince of  Ontario,  and  I  think  that  clarification 
is  certainly  worthy  of  our  support.  I  have 
some  concern  that  possibly  people  are  com- 
ing into  this  province  from  other  provinces 
or  from  the  United  States  with  improper 
vehicles,  and  maybe  not  having  automobile 
insurance.  This  is,  I  think,  an  area  of  dif- 
ficulty, especially  as  far  as  administration  for 
the  ministry  itself  is  concerned,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  enforce  some  of 
our  regulations  when  the  plate  authority  is 
from  another  jurisdiction.  I  must  say  that  this 
abuse  of  our  insurance  laws  is  a  rather  se- 
rious problem,  especially  when  some  of  these 
vehicles   are  involved  in  accidents. 

I  would  think  that  the  contentious  aspect 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  somewhat  sum- 
marily explained  as  self-explanatory,  is  sec- 
tion 2.  This  section  provides  that  the  min- 
ister may  require  that  a  condition  for  issuing 
a  driver's  licence  be  that  the  applicant  have 
a  photograph  on  the  driver's  licence.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  a  number  of  people.  I 
know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  may 
have  some  reservations  in  so  far  as  the  civil 
liberties  aspect  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
legislation  is  concerned.  I  think  that  some 
time  ago  I  too  may  have  had  similar  reserva- 
tions, but  with  the  amount  of  abuse  that  may 
be  going  on  with  regard  to  the  theft  or  loss 
of  licences,  it  may  be  warranted. 

Certainly  there  are  problems  with  the  use 
of  the  driver's  licence  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification in  establishments  that  serve  liquor. 
There  have  been  instances  of  tampering  with 
licences  and  abuses  with  regard  to  insurance. 
I  think  this  is  a  small  concession  a  driver 
or  a  potential  one  can  make  with  regard  to 
the  protection  of  all  of  our  rights  as  in- 
dividuals, and  to  the  elimination  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  that  the  ministry  officials 
may  be  involved  in  as  a  result  of  the  theft 
or  loss  of  a  licence. 

I  would  think  that  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation requiring  photos  would  serve  the  driv- 
ing public,  especially,  very  well  in  quick 
identification  when  necessary  with  the  police. 
It  also  may  become  a  great  advantage  to 
those  of  us  like  myself  who  from  time  to 
time  may  want  to  cash  a  cheque  and  require 
some  identification  more  sufficient  than  many 
legislators  have. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They'll  take  Chargex,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  If  you  have  Chargex. 

I  would  offer  some  suggestions  to  the 
minister  in  this  regard,  though.  It  says  here 
that  the  minister  is  concerned  about  equip- 
ment provided  by  the  ministry.  I  think  that 
the   equipment   must   be   uniform,   must   be 
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standard.  He  also  must  see  that  the  card 
that  will  be  provided  is  non-tamperable  and 
cannot  be  fooled  with  in  any  way. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  pos- 
sibly this  is  an  area  for  private  enterprise 
involvement.  Specifically  a  number  of  com- 
panies—I see  the  member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Turner)  shaking  his  head,  and  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  companies— Kodak  and 
Identicard  in  Ontario  being  just  two— that 
have  the  equipment  that  may  be  distributed 
to  the  private  sector  to  see  that  these  types 
of  machines  are  used.  That  is  an  area  possibly 
that  the  government  might  consider. 

The  probationary  aspect  outlined  in  section 
3  is  a  good  idea.  It  reflects  I  think  a  feeling 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  have. 
Certainly,  the  select  committee  on  highway 
safety  came  to  appreciate  it— that  is,  that 
driving  in  Ontario  should  be  appreciated  as  a 
privilege.  I  think  we  on  the  select  committee 
on  company  law  studying  automobile  insur- 
ance have  come  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  we  are  having  with  our  drivers  is 
primarily  with  our  new  drivers— not  neces- 
sarily younger  drivers  but  new  drivers.  The 
probationary  aspect  of  the  licence  is,  I  think, 
something  that  we  should  be  considering. 

The  aspect  of  licensing  car  lots,  garages 
and  repair  shops  is  an  interesting  one.  I  think 
it  is  very  valid  in  view  of  difficulties  we  are 
having  with  stolen  vehicles,  the  sale  or  fenc- 
ing of  stolen  parts  and,  as  well,  the  necessity 
for  recognizing  the  legislation  we  have  for 
mechanical  fitness.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
the  government  is  at  this  time  recommend- 
ing rather  stringent  regulation,  accompanied 
by  rather  stringent  penalties,  in  this  particular 
area,  yet  is  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
deregulate  a  large  segment  or  element  of  the 
trucking  industry.  It  seems  somewhat  para- 
doxical in  that  particular  regard.  In  com- 
mittee, I  may  have  some  reservations  about 
that  particular  section. 

The  last  section  I  would  comment  on 
would  be  section  5  which  clarifies  who  or 
who  may  not  have  or  operate  a  red  light  on 
a  vehicle.  That's  somewhat  straightforward 
and  certainly  would  cause  some  relief,  I  sup- 
pose, for  those  of  us  who  do  travel  on  the 
QEW  and  see  these  red  lights  behind  us  and 
then  find  out  they  do  not  belong  to  an  official 
of  the  law  enforcement  branch  at  all  but  to 
somebody  who  has  gone  out  and  purchased 
a  red  light  and  put  it  on  his  vehicle. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  never  feel  that  apprehension. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  are  those  of  us  who  follow 
the  law  who  don't  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  We  won't  get  into  who 
does  and  who  doesn't  at  this  time.  I  happen 
to  know  of  a  few  fellows  who— 


Mr.  Ruston:  Have  a  heavy  foot. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —were  served  with  a 
rather  small  summons.  I  know  that  is  a 
matter  of  great  contention  in  certain  house- 
holds among  certain  constituents  of  mine, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  around  my  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  like  driving  through 
your  constituency. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Let  that  be  a  lesson  to 
people  who  drive  through  my  constituency. 
With  those  remarks,  I  would  conclude. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  We 
would  like  to  deal  with  it  clause  by  clause, 
however.  Therefore,  rather  than  hold  up  the 
bill,  I  would  leave  my  comments  to  the 
individual  clauses.  I  am  in  general  support  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  previous  speaker, 
the  Liberal  transportation  critic,  and  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  them  on  a  clause-by-clause 
basis. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  too  am  in  support  of  the  bill. 
An  interesting  point  about  the  bill  is  that  I 
spoke  in  the  House  about  nine  or  10  years 
ago  on  probationary  licences.  There  were 
urgings  on  some  sides  and  in  some  places 
that  the  driving  licence  age  be  raised  to  18. 
Having  a  large  family  in  my  home,  I  never 
did  agree  with  that  because  it  served  as  a 
real  asset  to  have  someone  of  the  age  of  16 
able  to  drive  and  not  be  tied  down  all  the 
time  when  I  had  other  work  to  do. 

At  that  time  my  philosophy  was  that  I 
would  agree  with  a  probationary  licence  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  not  necessarily  right 
that  everyone  could  drive  a  car.  He  must  be 
able  to  prove  his  ability.  Since  then,  all  five 
of  my  own  family  have  got  over  the  age  of 
18  without  any  difficulties. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  those  who 
drive  at  the  age  of  16  but  I  think  the  proba- 
tionary thing  is  ideal.  If  we  find  someone  who 
is  no  adhering  to  the  regulations  and  not 
driving  properly,  then  we  would  have  the 
right  to  remove  his  licence  because  of  the 
probationary  period.  That  is  one  thing  I  am 
certainly  glad  to  see  in  the  bill.  I  guess  it 
takes  time  because  I  am  sure  it  was  nine 
years  ago  that  I  discussed  it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  intend  to  speak  against  the 
bill  and  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  second 
reading  because  of  the  provision  in  section  2 
related  to  the  authority  to  be  granted  to  the 
minister  with  respect  to  photographs  on 
drivers'  licences. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  indicate 
the  exact  terms  of  that  section  of  the  bill  and 
then  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  section  2  of  the  bill  we  are 
being  asked  to  add  a  subsection  to  a  provision 
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in  the  bill  stating  that  the  minister  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  for  issuing  a  driver's 
licence  that  the  applicant  therefor  submit  to 
being  photographed  by  equipment  provided 
by  the  minister.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  I 
will  be  speaking  on  occasion  about  the  police 
in  the  remarks  that  I  want  to  make.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  right  at  the  beginning 
that  I  am  not  in  any  sense  talking  about  the 
police  power  when  it  is  qualified  in  accepted 
and  usual  ways.  The  accepted  and  usual  ways 
are  the  ways  indicated  in  section  153  of  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  which  states  that  a  po- 
lice officer  or  a  constable  "may  on  reasonable 
and  probable  cause"  do  such-and-such  in  rela- 
tion to  the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  Nor  am 
I  concerned  should  there  be  a  provision  any- 
where in  the  Act  which  says  that  the  police 
officer  "has  reason  to  suspect  that  .  .  .".  I  have 
no  problem  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  province,  be  they  federal  laws  enforced 
in  Ontario  or  be  they  provincial  laws,  with 
respect  to  police  powers  when  this  assembly 
passes  them  and  when  it  has  those  words 
which  are  hallowed  by  tradition  in  front  of  it 
with  respect  to  the  action  which  a  police  offi- 
cer may  take  against  a  citizen  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear  so  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  arguments  and 
the  propositions  I  want  to  put  before  the 
assembly  when  I  urge  the  assembly  not  to 
adopt  this  bill  so  long  as  it  contains  the  pro- 
visions which  I  have  quoted,  which  are  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  the  bill.  So  I  am  going 
to  repeat  it:  I  am  not  concerned  about  any 
provision  of  the  bill  which  is  prefaced  by  any 
of  the  words  which  says  a  police  officer  "on 
reasonable  and  probable  cause"  or  "on  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds"  or  "has  reason  to 
suspect,"  which  is  a  somewhat  step-down  pro- 
vision but  which  at  least  requires  the  police 
officer  to  exercise  a  decision  before  he  takes 
an  action  which  affects  a  citizen  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  there 
are  already  in  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  three 
provisions  which  give  the  police  officer,  the 
constable  or  oth^r  person  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act,  the  authority  to  stop 
a  person  in  a  motor  vehicle  and  rgquire,  in 
substance,  that  person  to  identify  himself  or 
to  be  subject  to  a  police  inspection  without 
any  qualification.  It  is  an  absolute  right  of 
the  police  and  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  meet  what  appeared  to  be  social  needs, 
provisions  have  been  introduced  which  have 
none  of  the  protective  provisions  in  them.  I 
want  to  refer  specifically,  of  course,  to  the 
two  sections  relating  at  the  present  time  to 
drivers'  licences,  which  are  in  section  14  and 
section  17  of  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  There 


is  no  need  for  me  to  read  both  of  them 
because  they  apply  in  the  one  case  to  drivers' 
licences  and  in  the  other  case  to  chauffeurs' 
licences. 

Those  provisions  state  that  every  operator 
of  a  motor  vehicle  shall  carry  his  licence  with 
him  at  all  times  while  he  is  in  charge  of  a 
motor  vehicle  and  shall  produce  it  when 
demanded  by  a  constable  or  by  an  officer 
appointed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Section  14  and  section  17  carry  that 
bald  statement.  That,  in  my  judgement,  means 
that  a  police  officer  can  stop  a  vehicle  and 
require  the  owner  to  produce  his  permit  even 
though  the  driver  or  operator  of  the  vehicle 
is  about  his  lawful  occasion. 

[5:451 

I'll  go  back  to  what  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  not  talking  about  situ- 
ations where  the  police  officer  has  reasonable 
and  probable  grounds  to  believe  that  an 
offence  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  or 
any  other  offence,  is  being  committed.  I  am 
talking  about  the  absolute  right,  or  in 
Hohfeldian  terms  privilege,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  police  officer  to  stop  any 
operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  require  him 
to  produce  his  permit.  They're  the  two  sec- 
tions, section  14  and  section  17,  which  con- 
tain identical  language. 

Then  I  want  to  refer  to  the  other  section 
of  the  Act,  section  55  of  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  which  again  gives  that  kind  of 
absolute  right  to  a  police  officer  or  other 
person  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  to  require  a  person  to  submit  to  exam- 
ination. Let  me  just  quote  that: 

"Every  constable  and  every  officer  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  require  the  driver 
of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor-assisted  bicycle 
to  submit  such  motor  vehicle  or  motor- 
assisted  bicycle,  together  with  its  equipment 
and  any  trailer  attached  thereto,  to  such 
examination  and  tests  as  the  constable  or 
officer  may  consider  expedient." 

Then  there  are  further  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  unsafe  nature  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  require 
examination.  I  have  no  concerns,  particularly, 
about  unsafe  vehicles  on  the  road.  I  want  to 
again  reinforce  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
provision  in  section  55  of  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act  gives,  in  my  view,  an  unimpeded  right 
in  a  police  officer  to  stop  a  vehicle  and  to 
require  an  inspection  of  that  vehicle.  Again 
I  point  out  that  there  is  no  provision  in  there 
with  respect  to  having  reasonable  and  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  vehicle  is 
unsafe,  or  having  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
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vehicle  is  unsafe,  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vehicle  is  unsafe.  It  is  an  untrammel- 
led right  in  the  police  constable  to  stop  any 
vehicle  and  to  require  that  the  examination 
take  place. 

Then,  in  relation  to  automobiles  on  the 
highway  and  the  enforcement  of  the  High- 
way Traffic  Act  and  the  requirements  of  in- 
surance, there  is  a  further  provision  in  section 
3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  Claims 
Fund  Act,  which  provides  in  the  same 
manner  that  "the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
who  operates  or  permits  the  operation  of  the 
vehicle  on  a  highway  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  a  constable  or  an  officer  appointed  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  produce  evidence  that  (a)  the 
vehicle  is  an  insured  motor  vehicle  or  (b) 
the  uninsured  motor  vehicle  fee  has  been 
paid  in  respect  of  the  motor  vehicle." 

Again,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
assembly  that  I  am  not  speaking  about  any 
provision  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  having 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  to  believe  the 
vehicle  is  uninsured  or  does  not  have  the 
document  which  satisfies  the  requirement  that 
the  fee  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 
Claims  Fund  be  paid.  It  is  an  absolute  right 
granted  to  the  police  officer  to  stop  the 
vehicle  on  the  highway  and  to  demand  pro- 
duction of  evidence  of  insurence  or  evidence 
that  the  fee  has  been  paid  under  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Accidents  Claims  Fund. 

We  are  being  asked,  and  everybody  agrees 
—and  I  have  no  disagreement  or  argument 
with  the  present  provisions  of  the  Act— that 
for  registration  purposes  there  should  be  the 
regulation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  highway 
through  the  driver  vehicle  permit  operation 
and  the  licence  operation. 

I  do  wish  my  colleagues  would  conduct 
their  conversations  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Clean  them  out,  Jim. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  now  being  asked,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  as  I  have  out- 
lined them  presently  in  the  statute,  with 
which  I  have  significant  disagreement,  to  say 
that  the  driver's  permit  issued  under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  will  contain  the  photo- 
graph of  the  person  to  whom  that  licence  has 
been  issued.  I  take  exception  to  that,  I  object 
to  that,  and  that's  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Let  me  go  back  a  little  bit  as  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  when— disguised  as  permis- 
sion to  the  minister  to  require  the  photograph 
to  appear  on  the  driver's  permit— we  appear 
to  be  simply  passing  an  innocuous  amendment 
to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  It  is  not,  and  I 
say  this  to  my  colleagues  in  the  assembly,  it 


is  not  an  innocuous  provision.  If  one  analyses 
what  has  happened  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  immune  to  what  has  happened 
in  other  jurisdictions,  the  criterion  for  identi- 
fication purposes  in  a  police  state,  and  I  use 
that  term  advisedly,  is  either  a  photograph  or 
fingerprints  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

I  want  to  rebut  the  argument  that  will  be 
made,  I  am  sure,  that  because  we  already  are 
required  to  have  a  driver's  permit  in  order  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  province  what 
does  it  matter  if  the  picture  is  added  to  it. 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  picture  and  the 
fingerprints  are  added  to  it?  It  matters  to  me, 
and  I  say  that  this  assembly  should  call  a 
halt  and  members  should  be  careful  to  make 
certain  they  understand  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  pass  a  requirement  which  is 
equivalent  to  requiring  an  ID  card  from 
everybody  in  the  society. 

I  know  some  people  will  object  that  it 
doesn't  require  it  from  everybody  in  the 
society.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  if  it 
doesn't  require  it  from  everybody  in  the 
society  in  the  first  instance,  it  certainly  re- 
quires it  from  a  very  high  percentage  of 
people  in  the  society.  We  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  statistical  information  in  the  first 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  company 
law  dealing  with  automobile  insurance.  There 
are  now  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  at  the 
end  of  1976-1  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
1977  because  they  are  not  yet  available-but 
at  the  end  of  1976,  there  were  something  over 
4,300,000  persons  in  the  province  with  a 
driver's  permit,  who  are  licensed  to  drive  in 
the  province.  I  would  assume  at  the  pro- 
gression which  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  been  authorized  to 
drive  in  the  province  that  at  the  present 
time  I  am  relatively  accurate  when  I  say 
that  we  are  talking  about  four  and  a  half 
million  people  in  the  province  who  are  re- 
quired to  have  drivers'  licences. 

I  would  assume  that  I  am  not  very  far  off 
when  I  say  that  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince is  about  eight  and  a  half  million  people 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  8.2  million  in 
1975.  When  we  looked  at  the  figures  in  1975 
and  made  the  split  between  male  licensed 
drivers  and  female  licensed  drivers,  it  is 
something  in  excess  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
males  in  Ontario  over  16  years  of  age  who 
have  driver's  licences.  So  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  in  1975  it  is  about  55  per  cent. 
So  there  is  an  average  across  the  province  of 
at  least  70  per  cent  of  people  who  will,  if 
this  legislation  is  passed,  and  if  the  minister 
so  desires,  be  required  to  carry  a  document 
which  has  their  picture  on  it  in  a  way  deter- 
mined by  the  ministry.   That  document  will 
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become   the   equivalent   of   an   identification 
card. 

Someone  might  say,  "Oh  well,  this  is  not 
a  universal  provision  that  everybody  must 
have  an  identification  card."  I  say  that's 
nonsense.  If  about  85  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
males  in  the  province  are  required  to  have 
their  picture  on  an  identification  document 
which  must  be  produced  to  the  police  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  to 
which  I  referred  before,  firstly  to  prove  that 
they  have  got  the  document;  secondly  to 
prove  that  their  vehicle  is  not  in  an  unfit  con- 
dition; or  thirdly  to  establish  that  they  have 
the  adequate  insurance  coverage;  then  you 
are  really  giving  carte  blanche  to  the  police, 
disguised  as  highway  traffic  regulations,  to 
require  a  citizen  to  identify  himself  to  the 


police  when  that  citizen  is  about  his  lawful 
occasions. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  what  I  consider 
are  the  first  principles  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  about  6 
of  the  clock,  perhaps  you  could  permit  me  to 
continue  at  8? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
wanted  to  adjourn  this  debate  at  this  time 
prior  to— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Not  to  continue  after? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  continue  with  Bill  31 
at  8. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Renwick,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:58  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Resumption  of  consideration  of  Bill  31,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments 
or  questions  on  any  section  of  this  bill? 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  31  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  reported  one 
bill  without  amendment. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  Act,  1973. 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  60,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port Bill  60,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  second  sales  tax  bill  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  and  debated  on  second  read- 
ing within  the  last  five  weeks.  Speaking  on 
Bill  27,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act,  I  suggested  then  that  if  we  were  to  see 
some  improvement  in  our  economy  and  new 
jobs  created,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
had  to  introduce  amendments  to  reduce  the 
sales  tax  to  a  level  that  would  encourage 
public  spending  and  reduce  large  inventories 
of  consumer  goods. 

As  usual,  the  Treasurer  has  taken  a  neg- 
ative approach.  He  is  more  interested  in  the 
dream  of  a  balanced  budget  in  1981  than  in 
putting  people  back  to  work  in  a  non-infla- 
tionary way,  while  this  time  the  federal 
government  has  provided  the  stimulus  to 
provide  the  economic  growth,  for  a  short 
period  of  six  months  perhaps. 
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These  proposals  are  not  intended  to  create 
further  inflation.  The  six-month  reduction  of 
the  provincial  sales  tax  from  seven  per  cent 
to  four  per  cent  will  mean  a  loss  of  revenue 
of  some  $433  million.  Ottawa's  share  of  this 
provincial  sales  tax  reduction  is  apparently 
$289  million,  and  it  will  be  in  effect  from 
April   11,   1978,  to  October  7,   1978. 

My  colleague  the  Liberal  critic,  the  hon. 
member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson), 
commenting  on  the  federal  budget  and  the 
Treasurer's  response  to  it,  accused  him  of 
being  the  most  indecisive  Treasurer  of  all 
times.  He  pointed  out  that  only  a  month  ago 
the  Treasurer  rejected  any  form  of  stimulus, 
and  instead  extracted  another  $271  million 
in  tax  increases  in  the  form  of  increased 
OHIP  premiums,  as  well  implementing  other 
tax  measures.  Now  the  Treasurer  claims  to 
have  played  an  important  role  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  major  new  federal- 
provincial  initiative  to  stimulate  the  Ca- 
nadian economy.  He  is  prepared  to  throw  in 
$144  million  to  support  the  initiative  which 
he  admits  probably  won't  affect  unemploy- 
ment, will  not  change  growth  figures  and 
will  worsen  the  deficit  position. 

While  we  support  the  reduction  in  pro- 
vincial sales  tax  which  we  hope  will  help 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  we  want  to  see 
a  full  study  of  the  impact  of  this  reduction. 
We  need  to  know  who's  going  to  benefit. 
Will  it  lead  to  increased  purchasing  of  im- 
ported goods?  Will  it  provide  a  much- 
needed  stimulus  to  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turing sector?  What  will  be  the  impact  for 
Canadian  industry?  Perhaps  those  are  some 
of  the  questions  the  minister  can  answer. 

This  is  not  the  first  proposal  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  add  some  stimulus  to  the 
economy  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  the  benefit 
will  come  to  Ontario.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  as  a  direct  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  personal  income  tax,  some  work- 
ers were  provided  with  more  take-home  pay. 
Essentially,  this  program  gives  up  to  $100 
in  tax  cuts  for  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. The  federal  government  took  less 
money  from  the  7.5  million  Canadians  who 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  this  reduction. 
In  addition,  a  year  ago  the  federal  govern- 
ment,   in    its    budget,    provided    an    overall 
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income  tax  cut  of  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion. These  two  initiatives  gave  consumers 
$1  billion  in  disposable  income  to  circulate 
through  the  economy.  All  the  federal  govern- 
ment measures  or  tax  measures  are  intended 
to  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  lagging  Cana- 
dian economy  and  high  unemployment.  The 
main  goal  is  to  create  employment. 

I  might  say  that  in  1971  there  was  a  reverse 
position  taken.  That's  when  the  provincial 
government  applied  stimulus  to  the  economy 
to  create  new  jobs,  to  get  the  economy  rolling 
and  to  add  in  the  long  run  to  the  coffers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  through  other  tax 
revenue  resources. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  tax  study 
entitled  Reassessing  the  Scope  for  a  Fiscal 
Policy  in  Canada,  on  page  13,  there  is  out- 
lined an  alternative  measure  to  a  full  em- 
ployment budget.  It  goes  on  to  say,  for 
example,  that  if  68,000  more  jobs  had  existed 
in  Ontario  in  1977,  extra  revenues  to  the 
province  would  have  amounted  to  $380 
million.  Of  course,  I  suppose  the  biggest 
saving  there  would  be  in  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

This  is  the  main  concern  of  my  party,  that 
government  give  top  priority  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  at  an  all-time  high  of  almost 
eight  per  cent,  in  some  cases  nine  per  cent. 
That's  the  average,  but  in  my  area,  in  the 
riding  of  Erie  and  I  suppose  you  can  take  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula— it  runs  at  about  12 
to  14  per  cent;  and  that's  supposed  to  be  a 
rather  healthy  community. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  I  hope  these 
cuts  in  retail  sales  tax  will  be  the  stimulus 
to  create  jobs.  If  not,  I  think  that  the 
Treasurer's  wishful  dreaming  of  a  balanced 
ibudget  by  1981  will  not  come  true. 

I  suggest  to  him,  based  upon  the  com- 
ments of  that  study,  Reassessing  the  Scope 
for  a  Fiscal  Policy  in  Canada,  if  he  can  find 
68,000  jobs  it's  going  to  bring  in  some  $300 
million  in  extra  revenue.  That's  the  area  the 
government  should  be  approaching,  to  get  out 
and  find  jobs.  Get  a  healthy  climate  here  for 
the  business  sector  to  create  the  jobs. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  the  minister.  He  can 
read  the  articles  in  the  newspapers  about 
industry  heading  to  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  because 
there  is  a  healthier  climate  there.  Maybe  one 
of  the  reasons  is  that  they  are  not  taxed  as 
high  as  they  are  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  throughout  Canada.  Hopefully,  the 
minister  will  convey  our  thoughts  in  this 
particular  area  so  that  top  priority  is  given 
to  job  enrichment  programs  for  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  think  it  is  mentioned  there,  as 


I  said  before,  that  there  is  revenue  there 
when  people  are  working.  If  we  reduce  the 
sales  tax,  if  only  for  a  short  period  of  time 
—six  months— hopefully  this  is  going  to  add 
some  fuel  to  create  jobs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  Treasurer  would  have 
brought  in  some  more  key  legislation  to  create 
that  stimulus  that  is  required  in  our  economy 
today.  I  notice  that  the  province  of  Quebec 
is  not  happy  with  the  deal  from  the  federal 
fellows  in  this  particular  area  of  a  joint  pro- 
gram on  tax  reductions,  but  Quebec's  leaders 
have  their  own  personal  reasons.  They  have 
included  additional  tax  forgiveness  in  such 
areas  as  textiles,  clothing,  shoes  and  so  forth 
to  boost  their  economy,  and  to  protect  jobs  in 
that  particular  area.  Rightly  so,  that  is  the 
choice  they  have  made,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  at  least  this  government  is  working 
with  the  federal  government  in  this  particular 
area.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  province  has 
not  provided  the  leadership  in  this  particular 
area.  We  do  support  the  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise  to 
speak  to  Bill  60.  I  should  say  at  the  outset 
that  we  are  going  to  support  this  bill.  I  say 
that  with  some  mixed  emotions.  We  are  in 
a  position  of  more  or  less  having  to  support 
this  bill,  because  it  is  the  only  even  remotely 
serious  measure  that  government  has  taken  to 
attempt  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  stimul- 
ate consumer  spending,  and  hopefully  to 
provide  some  stimulus  for  job  creation. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  because  this  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  provide  no  economic  stimulus 
on  its  own.  Yet  the  government  somehow 
managed  to  rearrange  things  sufficiently  to 
find  the  money  to  pay  for  Ontario's  share 
when  the  federal  government  made  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  mixed  emotions  because  of  the 
short  duration  of  this  three  per  cent  tax  re- 
duction, the  six-month  period.  This  measure 
is  supposedly  designed  to  stimulate  consumer 
spending  with  the  eventual  hope  that  jobs 
will  be  created,  but  the  proposal  runs  for 
only  six  months  so  whatever  stimulating  effect 
this  tax  reduction  will  have  on  the  Ontario 
economy  ends  in  October,  just  as  we  head 
into  the  winter  months  and  into  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  economy  traditionally 
slows  down  and  unemployment  increases. 

We  are  concerned  that  this,  the  only  serious 
economic  measure  in  terms  of  economic 
stimulation  on  the  books,  was  proposed  by 
the  federal  government  and  not  by  this  gov- 
ernment. It  concerns  us  very  deeply  that  the 
government  of  this  province  didn't  find  the 
time  and  the  money  that  it  has  now  found 
to  provide  an  economic  stimulus  in  its  own 
budget.  We  are  also  very  concerned  that  this 
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action  that  the  federal  government  has  now 
taken  has  unfortunately  intruded  in  a  con- 
stitutional way  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prov- 
inces in  terms  of  taxes. 

[8:15] 

It  concerns  us  that  this,  the  only  economic 
effort  at  any  level  to  deal  with  the  economy 
and  stimulation  this  year,  has  brought  upon 
us  another  confrontation  between  Ottawa 
and  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  whole  question  of  governments 
playing  a  role  and  providing  some  stimulus 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  economic  problems 
that  we  have  has  been  very  badly  handled. 
This  program  is  a  perfect  example  of  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this 
proposal  is  very  offensive.  As  1  said  at  the 
outset,  there  will  be  some  stimulation  from 
this  measure  but  it's  questionable  to  what 
degree.  It's  questionable  whether  any  per- 
manent effect  will  be  felt  at  all.  It's  ques- 
tionable whether  it's  really  going  to  serve 
the  people  of  Ontario  as  it's  going  to  end 
before  we  get  into  the  serious  period  of  next 
winter.  This  caucus  is  left  in  the  position 
where  we  can't  reasonably  pass  up  this  op- 
portunity to  provide  whatever  limited  econ- 
omic assistance  that  Bill  60  will  provide.  I 
would  like  it  on  the  record  that,  although 
we  are  going  to  support  the  bill,  we  don't 
feel  the  way  this  whole  thing  has  been 
handled  and  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  this  government  on  its  own  are 
satisfactory  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  bill.  Frankly,  I  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  the  federal  and  provincial 
budgets  should  be  much  more  closely  related 
than  they  ever  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
fact  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance, 
after  consultation  with  the  provincial  Treas- 
urers, was  able  to  bring  in  a  budget  which 
reduced  the  sales  tax  across  Canada,  with 
the  exceptions  that  have  already  been  noted 
in  the  case  of  Quebec  and  the  one  we  are 
aware  of  out  in  Alberta,  means  that  in  my 
opinion  we've  come  into  quite  a  new  phase 
in  public  finance. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me  that 
the  Treasurers  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
could  not  reach  agreement  as  to  how  the 
economy  needed  stimulating  in  this  case,  or 
we  hope  in  the  future  perhaps  even  damp- 
ening down  so  that  the  results  would  be  co- 
ordinated and  the  effect  would  benefit  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  concerned,  however,  about 
certain  inconsistencies  in  the  policies  before 
the  enunciation  of  the  federal  budget.  When 
the  original  Ontario  budget  came  down,  there 


certainly  was  no  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  this  province  by  any  kind  of 
tax  reduction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  extremely  onerous, 
and  in  my  opinion  ill-advised,  increase  in 
the  OHIP  premiums  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  the  last  few  weeks. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Conservative 
government  here  was  raising  its  revenues, 
the  Conservative  Party  nationally  was  calling 
for  a  $2-billion  tax  reduction.  They  didn't 
undertake  to  describe  to  the  taxpayers  or 
anyone  else  where  this  money  would  come 
from,  but  they  indicated  it  would  be  used  for 
stimulation  of  the  economy  in  general.  I 
never  heard  of  opposition  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  any  place  else.  It  surprises  me  that  the 
federal  opposition,  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party,  would  take  that  alternative,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  approaching  a  very 
sensitive  time  associated  with  a  possible  fed- 
eral election.  The  Liberal  Party,  federally, 
did  choose  this  time  in  its  judgement  to  co- 
ordinate a  tax  reduction  across  Canada, 
which  is  surely  going  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  economy. 

Mr.   McClellan:    Surely,   surely,   surely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  same  time  that,  although  the  western 
Premiers  accepted  these  federal  contribu- 
tions toward  provincial  tax  reduction,  they 
got  together  a  few  days  after  to  criticize  the 
initiative  of  the  government  of  Canada  in 
this  regard.  I  thought  that  smacked  of  a 
political  response  when  I  read  it  because 
they  had  grabbed  the  money  with  some 
alacrity  at  the  time  while  a  few  days  later 
they  issued  press  releases  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  for  this  important  ini- 
tiative. 

The  nice  part  of  the  system  actually  was 
that  since  the  government  of  Alberta  has 
these  ancillary  revenues,  let's  say  derived  in 
large  part  from  the  consumers  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  it  doesn't  have  a  sales  tax 
to  reduce.  So  there  was  a  little  bit  of  ironic 
justice  there  to  satisfy  some  of  the  more 
unsophisticated  taxpayers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  like  myself.  But  to  give  the  Premier 
of  Alberta  credit,  he  didn't  carp  about  that 
unduly.  He's  sitting  on  close  to  a  $4  billion 
nest  egg  that  he  can't  bring  himself  to  in- 
vest in  anything  other  than  fairly  short-term 
bonds.  I  think  he  likes  to  run  his  fingers 
through  the  money  every  three  months  just 
to  be  sure  it's  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Heritage  fund,  he  goes 
down  there  and  counts  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  But  to  give  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario  credit,  he  did  not  carp  about  it 
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at  all.  He  uniformly  said  it  was  an  excellent 
idea;  and  in  his  own  inimitable  style  he  said, 
"I  thought  of  it  first."  And  you  know,  ac- 
tually it's  true,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Poor  old  Sinclair  Stevens. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  can  remember  the  Treasurer, 
in  either  a  report  to  the  Legislature  or  in  one 
of  his  many  speeches— and  there's  about 
three  a  week;  he  prints  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper  so  it's  a  real  chore  to  read 
them— he  said— this  must  have  been  almost  a 
year  ago— that  in  order  for  the  government  of 
Canada  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  it  should 
pay  us,  the  provinces,  to  reduce  our  sales 
tax.  At  the  time,  I  thought,  "Darcy,  you  are 
losing  your  grip,  because  that's  just  not 
going  happen." 

The  more  one  thought  about  it  the  more 
obvious  it  became,  but  the  part  I  liked  was 
that  the  program  which  resulted  in  this 
reduction  was  a  two  per  cent  decrease 
financed  by  the  government  of  Canada,  pre- 
dicated on  an  additional  per  cent  decrease 
financed  out  of  our  own  Treasury.  That 
really  appealed  to  me,  because  the  last  time 
we  had  one  of  these  short-term  tax  reduc- 
tions was  in  1975. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Just  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  might  re- 
member that  that  happened,  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Treasurer  at  the  time  was  that 
the  economy  ought  to  be  simulated  on  a  short- 
term  basis,  actually  by— was  it  removal  of  the 
sales  tax  on  automobiles? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  it  wasn't  that  generous? 
Was  it  all  taken  off?  Oh  now  I  remember,  be- 
cause I  rushed  out  and  bought  a  car,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  people,  because  the 
savings  were  tremendous. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  Volkswagen? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  a  spontaeous  out- 
pouring of  gratitude  right  across  this  country 
that  saw  the  Conservatives  return  in  a  mi- 
nority situation.  As  I  recall— and  it  is  already 
ancient  history— the  sensitive,  fine-tuned  stim- 
ulation at  the  time  amounted  to  $600  million 
in  the  reduction  of  our  revenue  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Treasurer  at  that  time.  There  was 
a  package  of  programs  that  weren't  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  sales  tax  but  the  sales  tax  was 
one  of  them.  It  was  a  very  imaginative  pack- 
age involving  a  cheque  to  everybody  who  had 
bought  a  new  home  in  the  last  century  and 
almost  everything  one  could  think  of  that 
would  justify  sending  out  a  share  of  this  $600 
million  upside  down  cake  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It's  amazing  how  an  elec- 
tion can  stimulate. 


Mr.  Nixon:  That,  of  course,  is  not  directly 
on  the  principle  of  this  bill;  and  yet  in  a  way 
it  is,  because  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
suggest  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Chretien,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
politicians  I  have  ever  seen  in  action*— he 
really  is  something— that  he  would  associate 
this  rather  fine-tuned  adjustment  of  the  Cana- 
dian economy  in  the  reduction  of  the  sales  tax 
with  an  election  that  might  be  looming.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  having  read  the  headline  in  the 
Star  today,  it  is  not  looming  quite  as  largely 
as  it  did  earlier  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  know.  I  hope  that  they 
go  ahead  because— 

Mr.  Warner:  It  must  be  the  sales  tax;  may- 
be it's  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  isn't  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill  either. 

|Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  We  can't  blame  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  Canada  for  not  trying  to 
at  least  use  all  of  the  facilities  at  his  com- 
mand to  convince  the  grateful  Canadian  tax- 
payers of  the  efficacy  of  this  initiative.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  used  more  than  the  facili- 
ties at  his  command,  because  he  actually  got 
our  Treasurer  to  dig  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  hock  out  money  to 
pay  for  another  per  cent  reduction,  which  is 
also  in  some  respects  designed  to  assist  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  make  up  their  minds  in 
the  only  logical  way  to  support  the  incumbent 
administration  in  Ottawa.  I  was  particularly 
delighted  that  the  federal  initiative,  tailored 
after  the  Ontario  Treasurer's  own  earlier  ini- 
tiative and  following  his  suggestion  almost 
exactly,  left  our  Treasurer  in  glowing  support 
of  the  federal  budget  and  digging  into  our 
Treasury  for— what  would  be  the  revenue  for 
one  per  cent  for  half  a  year,  $180  million? 
Imagine,  finding  $180  million  of  our  hard- 
pressed  funds  in  a  budget  that  had  already 
been  pared  to  the  bone  with  absolutely  no  fat 
nor  leeway  of  any  kind  available  for  any  pro- 
grams under  any  circumstances.  The  Ontario 
Treasurer  found  the  dough  because  of  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  government  of  Canada  which  he 
thought  he  should  follow. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  for 
us  on  this  side  to  criticize  that  initiative  in 
any  way.  I  think  it's  just  grand,  and  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  province  appreciate  the 
leadership  of  the  federal  government  in  trying 
to  stimulate  the  economy  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Herbert  Hoover  would  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  really  concerns  me  that  the 
Conservative  budget  of  Ontario  a  month  ago 
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had  nothing  but  tax  increases.  The  Conserva- 
tives in  Ottawa  called  for  a  $2  billion  hand- 
out, and  the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa 
took  this  initiative.  I  would  use  the  word 
"conned,"  but  let's  say  they  persuaded  the 
government  of  Ontario  to  reduce  the  sales  tax 
in  this  imaginative,  and  let's  say,  efficacious 
way.  All  of  us  want  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
we  want  to  make  jobs,  and  we  certainly  want 
to  re-elect  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ealdns:  An  excellent  address. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Are  you  for  or  against  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'm  for  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  very 
little  I  can  say  in  reply.  It's  all  been  said, 
obviously. 

Mr.  Eakins:  And  said  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  did  want  to  talk  a 
minute  about  one  question  that  the  member 
for  Erie  (Mr.  Haggerty)  had  posed,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  we  had  done  a  study  as 
to  what  impact  there  would  be  on  Canadian 
industry.  Again,  that's  almost  an  impossible 
thing  to  do  simply  because— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Going  from  past  experience. 

Mr.   Wildman:   Parizeau  doesn't  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —we,  in  this  government, 
didn't  have  very  much  notice  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen.  The  decision  was  made 
very  quickly  so  there  certainly  wasn't  time 
for  a  study. 

The  only  thing  I  can  refer  to  is  the  fact 
when  we  did  remove  the  sales  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles in  1975,  as  mentioned  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  it  certainly  did 
stimulate  the  auto  industry  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  called  an  election  cam- 
paign too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  really  didn't  have  the 
effect  on  the  election  that  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  indicated. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Not  as  much  as  you  would 
have  liked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  only  came  in  with  a 
minority.  We  really  didn't  win  by  very  much. 

Mr.  Eakins:  It  was  a  poor  gamble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  also  confirm 
that  this  idea  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
not  the  federal  government.  This  proposal 
was  made  some  nine  months  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  suitable  time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  was  a  brainchild  of 
Sinclair  Stevens. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Strange  bedfellows  make 
strange  brainchildren. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  opportunity  arose  at 
the  proper  time  for  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa 
to  take  advantage  of  that  excellent  suggestion 
made  by  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  biased? 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  With  an  election  on  the 
horizon- 
Mr.  McClellan:  The  distant  horizon. 
Hon.   Mr.    Maeck:    —it   was   an   opportune 
time    for    the    Liberals    in    Ottawa    to    bring 
forth    the    plan    proposed    by    the    Treasurer 
some  nine  months  ago. 

Mr.  Wildman:  When  another  election  was 
on  the  horizon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  no  reason  why 
we,  as  a  government,  shouldn't  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  funding  that  was  offered  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  we  did. 

As  members  know,  one  per  cent  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  Treasury  here  in  the  prov- 
ince, winch  amounts  to  about  $144  million; 
and  the  other  two-thirds  is  supplied  by  the 
federal  government.  I  do  want  to  reiterate 
that  it  was  not  a  federal  plan  originally.  It 
was  proposed  by  our  illustrious  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  will  never  pass. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READING 

■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  third  reading  of 
Bill  60,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 

[8:30] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  motion 
for  third  reading,  I  just  wonder  if  the  min- 
ister made  any  contingency  provision  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  election  isn't  called,  the 
sales  tax  may  be  lost  or  the  reduction 
prolonged  beyond  the  October  expiry  date 
and  may  run  into  next  spring.  Would  the 
minister  indicate  to  the  House  at  this  time 
what  the  reaction  would  be  from  the  province 
of  Ontario;  because  if  the  election  is  next 
spring,  then  the  sales  tax  exemption  may  be 
on  for  a  whole  year  or  it  may  be  on  into  the 
fall  of  the  following  year?  Could  the  minister 
indicate  at  this  time  what  he  is  doing  about 
this  possibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
if  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  no  plans. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
part  of  the  federal-provincial  economic  stimu- 
lation program  for  which  we  have  nothing 
but  commendation  on  the  approach  taken  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

Mr.  Warner:  Trudeau  doesn't  need  to  be 
in  Toronto  tonight. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  situation  that  has  been  prompted  by  any 
kind  of  electoral  pressure  that  has  caused 
this  kind  of  co-operation,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  such  co-operation  will  continue.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  administration  in 
Ottawa  were  to  change  and  in  the  likely 
event  that  it  will  change  here,  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  still  be  in  the 
chair— there's  no  doubt  about  that— that  we 
would  look  forward  to  working  in  a  close 
and  orderly  way  with  the  administration  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'll  bet  you  would. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  confidently  expect  that  it 
will  still  have  the  Liberal  initiatives  which 
have  resulted  in  these  bills  that  are  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment we've  had  in  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  almost  eveiy  instance  they 
have  been  a  tremendous  boon  and  boost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Ontario.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  if  an  election  is  not  held  until 
perhaps  the  fall  or  next  spring,  or  maybe  even 
longer  than  that— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Under  the  new  Liberal 
leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —we  would  hope  that  these 
adjustments  would  continue  to  assist  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  this  province- 
Mr.  Wildman:  It's  all  part  of  the  new 
Liberal  deal. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —because  if  they  have  got  to 
wait  for  a  Tory  initiative  to  reduce  the  taxes 
or  adjust  the  load  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  here,  they  will  wait  a 
long  time.  We  are  only  hoping  that  a  change 
in  government  here  will  put  Liberal  prin- 
ciples in  control  of  taxation  policy,  which  is 
the  only  way  the  people  of  this  province  are 
going  to  get  the  long-term  benefits  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Nobody  deserves  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  go  back  to  the 
farm. 


Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
some  humour  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  on  this  bill 
and  the  last  bill,  Bill  60.  This  bill  is  the  com- 
panion bill  to  the  retail  sales  tax  bill;  it's 
the  bill  by  which  the  Ontario  government  will 
gain  the  money  and  by  which  it  will  pay 
money  back  if  it  happens  to  get  too  much. 

I  thought  it  was  rather  strange  that  the 
member  felt  quite  strongly  that  this  was  a 
program,  initiated  by  the  federal  government, 
that  was  going  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  find  that  a  rather  strange 
observation  on  his  part.  It  obviously  has  been 
commented  in  this  Legislature  by  people  from 
all  parties  that  the  effect  of  this  six-month  tax 
reduction  is  going  to  be  very  limited;  and  it's 
going  to  end  in  October. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Brantford 
wants  to  extend  it  long  after.  I  think  it's  a 
great  idea. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What's  Pierre  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Charlton:  If  it  extends  a  little  longer, 
that  will  be  fine;  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  us  to 
be  appropriate  to  be  electioneering  with  the 
economy  of  Ontario. 

The  other  thing  that  I  find  rather  strange 
in  his  comments  is  that  it  seems  very  un- 
satisfactory to  us  in  this  caucus  that  the 
federal  government,  which  initiated  this  pro- 
gram in  its  mad  search  to  find  a  way  to  im- 
press somebody  in  a  budget  within  which  it 
had  no  mobility,  overlooked  what  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  be  a  bigger  problem,  this 
new  confrontation  with  the  province  of  Que- 
bec over  the  position  the  feds  have  taken  in 
moving  into  provincial  jurisdiction.  In  their 
mad  search  to  find  a  way  to  impress  some- 
body, they  actually  offended  somebody  they 
already  have  very  serious  problems  with.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  going  to  be  a  bigger 
problem  than  that  what  they  have  accom- 
plished or  solved  with  this  particular  measure. 

We're  going  to  support  the  bill,  but  it  is 
not  a  bill  that  is  going  to  accomplish  any 
great  economic  resolution  to  the  problems  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  In  fact  it  is  question- 
able whether  there  will  be  any  effect  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenue  critic  for  the 
Liberal  caucus  pointed  out  in  his  original 
speech  on  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  that  no- 
body knows  whether  the  consumer  spending, 
which  is  or  should  be  generated  by  this,  will 
even  be  spent  on  Canadian  products. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  little  presumptuous  to 
tout  this  bill  and  its  companion  bill  as  any 
kind  of  an  economic  panacea. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  was  very  happy  that  I 
came  in  to  hear  the  member  for  Brant-Ox- 
ford-Norfolk speak   about  the  whole  idea  of 
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progressive  taxes.  You're  not  going  to  believe 
this,  Mr.  Speaker-^well,  maybe  you  would, 
but  there  are  those  in  the  House  who  wouldn't 
—but  for  bedtime  reading  the  other  night  I 
was  reading  Ken  Carter,  who  did  a  little  bit 
of  work  on  taxation  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  mean  Commissioner 
Carter?  A  buck  is  a  buck? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  call  him  Ken  Carter, 
deceased. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  too  many  researchers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  what  the  late  great 
Ken  Carter  had  to  say  about  the  kind  of 
taxation  we've  got  in  this  country  and  in  this 
province.  I  will  quote  him  directly.  He  was 
talking  about  the  package  of  taxation  we 
have.  He  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  one 
can't  look  at  one  piece  df  taxation  and  say 
that  makes  the  whole  taxation  system  re- 
gressive or  progressive  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You're  the  single  tax  party,  cor- 
poration tax. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Financially  sophisticated. 

Mr.  Sterling:  What  about  personal  income 
tax? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  have  always  said  that 
personal  income  tax  is  the  only  progressive 
taxation  we  have  in  our  society.  Let  me  get 
back  to  the  matter  at  hand.  Ken  Carter  said: 
"In  the  light  of  these  criteria,  we  believe  that 
the  present  tax  system  is  inequitable  in  many 
important  respects.  The  combined  effect  of 
sales  taxes,  corporate  income  taxes,  property 
taxes  and  the  present  personal  income  tax 
rate  and  base,  is  such  that  low-income  in- 
dividuals and  families  pay  higher  taxes  than 
is  equitable  when  compared  to  middle  and 
upper-income  individuals  and  families." 

That  may  not  be  news  to  many  people 
here.  But  perhaps  we  should  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  what  it  is  about  a  Minister  of 
Revenue  who  does  the  beckoning  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  who 
reduces  regressive  taxes  rather  than  uses 
progressive  taxes  in  order  to  come  up  with 
the  proper  mix. 

I  know  the  Minister  of  Revenue  normally 
takes  it  second-hand  from  the  Treasurer.  This 
time  he  is  taking  it  third-hand— from  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Treasurer  through 
to  the  Minister  of  Revenue  for  the  province 
of  Ontario.  That  must  get  a  little  bit  demean- 
ing for  someone  like  the  member  for  Parry 
Sound  (Mr.  Maeck),  who  really  is  king  of  the 
realm  in  the  Parry  Sound  area,  to  be  suddenly 
now  someone  who  gets  things  third-hand. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He's  getting  it  from  the 
back  of  the  third  hand. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  He  is  getting  things 
third-hand  from  a  political  party  in  Ottawa, 
namely  the  Liberals.  That  must  really  grate 
on  the  Minister  of  Revenue.  I  really  wonder 
about  the  whole  wisdom  of  reducing  a  re- 
gressive tax  rather  than  increasing  a  progres- 
sive tax.  I  know  the  minister  can  say  "You 
tell  that  to  the  people  out  there  who  suddenly 
are  going  to  pay  less  taxes  on  the  goods  they 
buy."  I  suppose  we  should  stop  and  think 
for  a  moment  about  why  we  have  any  kind  of 
tax  in  our  society  besides  income  tax.  Some 
day  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  collecting  taxes,  will  have  to  explain 
to  me,  in  one  of  the  sessions  in  which  I  advise 
his  senior  people  on  how  they  should  be 
taxing  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  that  again. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  like  that,  eh? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  true.  Perhaps  I'm  being 
simplistic,  but  it's  always  seemed  to  me  that 
anything  other  than  income  tax  is  a  way  of 
camouflaging  the  fact  that  the  tax  system  is 
regressive.  If  one  really  wanted  to  have  a  tax 
system  that  was  fair,  we  would  rely  on  income 
tax.  We've  got  this  myriad  of  taxation  policies 
that  are  primarily  designed  to  disguise  the 
fact  we  have  a  regressive  tax  system.  When 
we  get  right  down  to  it  and  strip  away  all  the 
rhetoric,  that's  what  it  boils  down  to.  The 
Minister  of  Revenue  can  come  up  with  other 
arguments  if  he  likes,  but  that's  what  it's  all 
about. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Should  we  take  away  corpo- 
rate taxes? 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
had  a  truly  progressive  tax  system,  we  would 
only  need  one— income  tax.  We  only  need 
one.  We  would  have  to  have  controls  on  the 
flow  of  capital  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another 
and  so  forth,  but  that's  right;  the  member's 
absolutely  right.  I'm  really  amazed  he  is  so 
perceptive,  I  really  am. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Don  Irvine,  I'm  astounded.  Do  members 
remember  how  Don  Irvine  was  described? 
What  was  the  description  of  Don  Irvine— the 
pre-Cambrian  shield  in  human  form?  The 
present  member  is  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  am  really  just  a  chip  off 
the  old  block. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Off  the  old  rock. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  really  do  get  a  strange 
combination  of  federal  and  provincial  tax 
policies  when  we  get  the  federal  Liberals 
combining  with  the  provincial  Tories— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Supported  by  the  pro- 
vincial NDP. 
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Mr,  Laughren:  —to  ease  the  tax  burden 
to  stimulate  the  economy  in  this  country. 
It  is  truly  something  to  behold. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  reduction  in  sales  tax. 
Just  wait  until  Elmer  Sopha  gets  hold  of 
you  people  up  there.  He  will  make  it  come 
to  life. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Elmer  Sopha  peaked  early 
in  life.  He  peaked  long  before  he  sought  the 
nomination  in  1978.  You  should  write  off 
Elmer  Sopha  right  now.  He's  a  has-been— 
and  I'm  generous,  he  really  is. 

Mr.   Warner:   He's  probably  a  never-was. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  see  the  federal  Liberals 
saying,  "We  think  the  provinces  should  re- 
duce their  sales  tax  by  three  points.  We'll 
pick  up  two  of  those  points  and  the  prov- 
inces will  pick  up  one."  It's  like  an  offer  you 
can't  refuse  that  they  put  to  the  provinces. 

The  provinces,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
are  saying,  "We  understand  the  problem  of 
stimulating  the  economy,  we  understand  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  but  we're  really 
going  to  crunch  the  good  burghers  of  Ontario 
by  increasing  OHIP  premiums  by  a  very 
substantial  amount."  Thank  goodness,  thank 
goodness  we  have  minority  government  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  at  this  time,  and 
thank  goodness  the  Liberal  Party  of  On- 
tario and  the  New  Democratic  Party  of  On- 
tario were  able  to  get  together  and  say, 
"That's  too  much.  That's  too  much  for  us 
in  opposition  to  swallow  in  Ontario  at  this 
time."  It  was  time  we  got  together,  wasn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  I  would  only  hope, 
and  I  would  make  this  plea  to  the  Liberal 
Party,  that  we  would  get  together  in  the 
same  way  on  the  occupational  health  bill 
that's  going  to  be  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Our  position  is  clear  on  that 
bill.  Read  Jonathan  Manthorpe. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  haven't  read  Jonathan 
Manthorpe  lately. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He's  a  well-informed,  objective 
observer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Jonathan  Manthorpe  is  a— 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  great  fellow. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Jonathan  Manthorpe  is  not 
read  in  Shining  Tree.  They  don't  read  him 
in  Shining  Tree  and  I  don't  read  him  in 
Sudbury. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  we  cannot  trade  off 
tax  policies  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  under- 
stand that  very  clearly  and  would  stand 
with  us  in  resisting  that  kind  of  trade-off 
that  the  government  is  trying  to  make. 


[8:45] 

What  I  really  started  to  say  was  that  we 
see  in  this  country  the  kind  of  contradictions 
between  the  federal  jurisdiction  and  the  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  in  interpreting  how  the 
economy  needs  to  be  stimulated.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  of  what  happened  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  There  we  had  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Mr.  Parizeau,  saying  to  the 
federal  Liberals,  "We're  not  going  to  buy 
your  package." 

Strange,  isn't  it,  that  it  was  the  Treasurer 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  who  suggested 
the  package  to  the  federal  minister,  Mr. 
Chretien?  He  was  the  one  who  said,  "You 
pick  up  the  costs  of  the  sales  tax  reduction 
for  the  provinces."  But  Parizeau,  on  the 
other  hand,  said,  "Just  a  minute.  We're  not 
going  to  buy  that  holus-bolus.  We're  going 
to  do  something  we  think  will  stimulate  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  a 
much  better  way  than  what  the  federal  Lib- 
erals are  suggesting." 

Perhaps  —  just  perhaps  —  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  should  have  said  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  Ottawa,  "Look,  we've  got  a  better 
idea,  too."  Maybe  the  minister  of  finance 
in  Ontario  should  have  worked  together  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  said,  "Look,  we  think  there's  a 
way  of  stimulating  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try, not  just- 
Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr,  Laughren:  —reducing  all  goods  from 
seven  per  cent  to  four  per  cent.  But  oh,  no! 
Not  the  Treasurer  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

I   want  to   tell   the   Minister  of  Revenue- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  last  bill. 
Mr.  McCIellan:  It  is  a  package. 
Mr.    Laughren    —that   in    the    province   of 
Ontario  we  could  have  eliminated  the  sales 
tax  on  textiles;  we  could  have  eliminated  the 
sales  tax  on  building  supplies- 
Mr.   Nixon:   This   is   Bill  61,   The  Income 
Tax  Act,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —we  could  have  eliminated 
the  sales  tax  on  household  furniture;  we  could 
have  eliminated  the  sales  tax  on  major  appli- 
ances. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  the  member  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  the  bill,  please? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  pretend  to  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  that  we  have  all  the 
documentation  on  all  the  consumer  goods 
on  which  the  sales  tax  should  have  been 
reduced.  We  don't  have  access  to  all  those 
kinds  of  details,  but  I  think  that  the  Treasurer 
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and  the  Minister  of  Revenue  do.  The  Minister 
of  Revenue  and  the  Minister  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
should  have  sat  down  with  their  counterpart 
in  Quebec  and  said,  "You  know,  perhaps  it's 
time  we  got  together  and  eliminated  the 
sales  tax  on  all  the  consumer  goods  in  these 
two  provinces." 

Mr.  Peterson:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  fairness,  the  hon.  member  is  not 
addressing  his  mind  to  this  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  fair. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We're  talking  about  the  In- 
come Tax  Act,  the  mechanism  whereby  there 
is  equalization  of  adjustments  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  money.  We're  not  talking  about 
the  Sales  Tax  Act  at  this  time,  and  I  would 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw  the  hon. 
member  to  order,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
he's  being  quite  boring. 

Mr.  Warner:  Only  because  you  didn't  think 
of  it  first 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  await  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Have  you  concluded 
your  remarks? 

Mr.  Laughren:  No. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  you  please 
then  continue;  and  try  to  confine  yourself  to 
Bill  61. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  shall  certainly  do  that. 
May  I  remind  the  Speaker  that  what  we're 
talking  about  is  a  bill- 
Mr.  Sterling:  Don't  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —that  causes  income  tax 
revenues  which  would  normally  go  to  the 
federal  government  to  be  redirected  to  the 
provincial  government  to  make  up  for  the 
reduction  in  the  sales  tax?  That's  what  we're 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Right,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  Liberal  Party  doesn't 
understand,  or  if  they're  so  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  they're  being  part  and  party  to 
a  taxation  policy- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Your  face  is  still  red  from  last 
week,  Floyd. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —in  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  is  regressive  and  does  nothing  to  stimul- 
ate the  domestic  industry  in  this  province, 
then  let  them  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  may  stand  up  and  leave. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  used  to  say  that  to  Inco? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  the  member  for 
Brant- 


Mr.  Nixon:  Here  comes  the  champion,  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel).  You 
can  all  sit  down  and  relax. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  is  inseparable  from  the  sales  tax 
bill  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  why  you  are  talking 
about  the  sales  tax,  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  certainly  is;  and  cer- 
tainly that— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Part  of  the  same  flim-flam. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  that  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Minister  of  Revenue— and  I  think 
we've  been  very  gentle  with  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  because  I  think  it's  time  we  insisted 
that  he  take  a  stronger  position  when  dealing 
with  the  Treasurer  on  matters  of  taxation. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province  are  not  being  regarded  as  passion- 
ately as  are  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
Quebec  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Revenue  in  that  province. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Right. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Quebec  government's 
primarily  concerned  with  stimulating  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  that's  important  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  too. 

By  the  last  count  we  had  345,000  people 
unemployed  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shameful. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  serious.  That  re- 
presents probably  a  million  people  if  one 
takes  into  consideration  families  and  so  forth. 
That  is  a  very  serious  number  for  the 
Treasurer  not  to  have  sat  with  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Revenue  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  said:  "Between  these  two  prov- 
inces, we  probably  have  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  activity  in  all  of  Can- 
ada"; and  not  to  have  said  to  themselves: 
"Let  us  go  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Ottawa  and  say  to  him:  'If  you  are  interested 
in  stimulating  economic  activity  and  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  you  simply  have  to 
understand  where  the  economic  activity  is 
centred,  namely  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  Alberta  as  they're 
looking  after  themselves  very  well.  Rather 
than  these  blanket  sales  tax  reductions  which 
affect  imports  as  well  as  domestically- 
produced  products,  let  us  reduce  the  sales 
tax  on  certain  individual  products.  We  know 
that  a  province  can  reduce  sales  tax  only  on 
items   produced   within   its   borders   because 
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elsewhere  is  the  purview  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  mess  around  with  that, 
but  what  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  sales 
tax  on  a  broad  range  of  products,  for  example, 
all  appliances  and  all  textiles.  We  can't  say 
only  on  textiles  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
because  that  would  mean  in  effect  that  we 
would  be  setting  up  a  tariff  against  products 
produced  elsewhere'." 

We  have  the  figures  that  show  us  in  broad 
terms  what  products  are  primarily  produced 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Statistics  Canada 
brings  out  figures  using  terms  like  value 
added;  which  is  a  very  valuable  term  to 
understand  because  it  says  that  there  is  a 
certain  economic  activity  within  the  borders 
of  Ontario  dealing  with  the  following  pro- 
ducts. It  is  of  little  value  to  us  if  we  import 
a  great  deal  of  our  products,  such  as  auto- 
mobile parts,  and  then  just  screw  them  to- 
gether here  and  sell  them.  That  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  economic  activity  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ontario  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  a  lot  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Of  course.  I  am  just  saying 
that  if  we  produce  them  right  from  square 
one,  then  that  is  more  economic  activity, 
more  value  added  as  the  economists  and  the 
statisticians  term  it.  That  is  what  we  should 
be  looking  at,  not  just  for  Ontario,  but  for 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Canada  as  a  whole. 
Other  people  would  call  it  import  substi- 
tution. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mindless  stimulation 
policy  that  the  federal  government  has 
entered  into  and  which  the  Treasurer  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  endorsing  holus-bolus. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  NDP  is  against  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  For  how  long  do  you  think 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  sit 
back  and  say:  "We  understand  what  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Quebec  is  doing  but, 
that  is  Quebec?"  They  are  not  going  to  say 
that.  They  are  going  to  say,  "Just  a  minute, 
this  isn't  just  an  act  of  separatism.  This  is  the 
act  of  a  Minister  of  Finance  who  is  acting 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  his 
jurisdiction."  That  is  what  we  are  missing  in 
this  province. 

For  just  once  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  stand  up  and  say,  "Just 
a  minute,  Mr.  Minister  of  Finance  in  Ottawa, 
we  have  problems  in  Ontario  as  well.  It  is 
fine  for  us  to  be  the  wealthiest  province  and 
the  most  industrialized  province,  but  we  have 
problems  too.  If  we  don't  stimulate  the 
economy  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  is 
not  good  for  the  whole  country  because  we 
share  our  wealth  with  other  provinces.  If  we 


don't  have  that  wealth  to  share,  the  other 
provinces  will  hurt  as  well." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  With  tax  increases. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  not  a  selfish  attitude 
to  say  that  we  simply  must  improve  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  That  is 
not  selfish  at  all.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
as  we  benefit,  the  rest  of  Canada  benefits  as 
well  because  this  is  the  industrial  heartland 
in  Canada.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  strong 
Canada  and  a  strong  federation  unless  we 
have  a  strong  economy  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  realized  that. 

I  think  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  being  out-stickhandled  all  the 
way  both  by  the  other  provinces  and  by  the 
federal  Minister  of  Finance.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  stand  here  and  support  this  bill, 
which  I  will  because  it  reduces  sales  taxes  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  blatant  poli- 
tical move  by  the  federal  Liberals  but  never- 
theless it  is  there.  We  simply  have  to  sup- 
port it.  I  will  tell  members  that  it  has  raised 
my  level  of  cynicism  and  that  of  a  lot  of  other 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  who  wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  very, 
very  quickly,  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  only  reiterated  what  he  had  said 
about  the  previous  bill,  so  I  don't  think  I  have 
to  remark  on  that  again. 

Mr.  Swart:   He's  only  got  two  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Nickel 
Belt,  of  course,  has  talked  about  his  party's 
philosophy  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned  and 
he  is  quite  aware  that  their  philosophy  is  just 
a  little  different  from  ours  and  I  see  no  point 
in  getting  too  deeply  into  that  debate. 

Mr.  Warner:  Ours  is  sensible. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ours  is  progressive. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Tories  don't  have  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  However,  I  would  remind 
the  member  that  while  he  may  think  the 
program  which  has  been  instituted  by  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  superior  to  ours,  I 
would  just  say  there  are  quite  a  few  items 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  that  are  manu- 
factured right  in  the  province  of  Quebec  that 
have  been  left  out  and  I  don't  see  that  as 
being  very  fair.  I  think  our  program  is  fairer 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  person  who  is 
selling  the  product  than  the  Quebec  one.  I 
would  also  remind  the  member  that  all  of  the 
other  provinces,  of  course,  with  the  exception 
of  Alberta,  which  doesn't  enjoy  that  little 
thing  called  sales  tax  at  all,  have  adopted 
basically  the  same  plan  that  we  have  in  the 
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province  of  Ontario,  so,  if  as  he  indicated,  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  has  been  hoodwinked 
by  the  federal  people,  I  guess  all  of  the  other 
provinces  have  been  too.  I  don't  really  see  it 
in  that  light.  I  believe  that  the  program  is  a 
good  one  and  I  personally  endorse  it  and 
welcome  the  passing  of  this  legislation,  be- 
cause this  economy  in  the  province  of 
Ontario- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  have  any  choice, 
Lome,  You  have  no  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —does  need  some  stimu- 
lation. This  is  probably  not  going  to  do  the 
complete  job  by  any  means,  but  it's  going  to 
help  and  I  think  we  have  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  a  Band-Aid,  whereas  you 
need  a  tourniquet. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  61. 

All  those  in  favour,  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READING 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  third  reading  of 
Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour, 
please  say  "aye." 

All  'those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that  the  NDP  voted  against  it. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
rise  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  particular 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  testament  to  the  flexibility 
of  the  Treasurer.  I  regret  very  much  that  he's 
not  here  tonight  to  hear  all  the  nice  things 
that  I  have  to  say  about  this  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  will  give  him  the 
message. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Please  convey  the  message. 
I'll  send  him  a  gold-embossed  copy  of  my 
little  diatribe,  because  he's  truly  a  remarkable 
man,  Mr.  Speaker.  He's  without  question  the 
most  flexible-principled  man  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  sort  of  sit  opposite  and 
to  observe  quite  intimately. 


This  is  another  very  major  change  in  policy, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  observe  the  things  the 
Treasurer  was  saying  even  up  until  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  a  week  or  so  before  he  made  this 
shift,  then  you  will  see  that  indeed  he  has  a 
tremendous  instinct  for  survival  and  can 
change  his  mind  without  batting  an  eye.  We 
have  seen  an  important  series  of  major 
changes  in  policy  that  the  Treasurer  has 
brought  about  unilaterally,  without  flinching 
and  without  even  feeling  obliged  to  explain 
himself. 
[9:00] 

I'm  not  one  that  has  called  for  the  Treas- 
urer's resignation.  Some  people  thought  he 
should  have  resigned  over  the  little  brouhaha 
we  had  a  week  or  so  ago;  I  wouldn't  expect 
that  of  him,  because  his  principles  wouldn't 
run  along  those  particular  lines.  Look  at  the 
kinds  of  major  changes  in  financial  policy  that 
he  has  brought  about  in  this  province;  for  ex- 
ample, the  reneging  on  the  Edmonton  com- 
mitment, unilaterally  bringing  tremendous  dis- 
ruption to  a  large  sector  of  this  province. 
Look  at  how  he  has  changed  in  his  budget 
papers  from  using  the  OHIP  premiums  to 
finance  about  28  per  cent  of  this  system,  then 
moving  that  up  to  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  system.  Again,  this  is  an  abandonment  of 
a  fundamental  policy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  glad  you  are  speaking 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  building  a  case. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  may  take  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  agree;  it  does  take  time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  a  subtle  case,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. And  I  would  advise  the  NDP  members  to 
be  quiet  and  listen;  they'll  learn  something, 
and  then  they  will  probably  want  to  quote 
me. 

Mr.  Hall:  Listen  and  learn. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We've  tried  that.  It  didn't 
work. 

Mr.  Warner:  Build  a  case  out  of  cement 
and  then  crawl  into  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It's  a  casket  you  are  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  see 
that  the  Treasurer  has  abrogated  the  guide- 
lines set  by  the  Smith  committee  for  the  per- 
centage of  debt  in  this  province.  It  was  nine 
per  cent;  now  it's  up  to  more  than  11  per 
cent  of  the  gross  provincial  product. 

We  have  seen  these  major  changes  that 
sort  of  slip  through  without  even  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  principles  existed  in 
the  first  place.  If  anybody  is  going  to  say 
there  isn't  certainly  in  this  province,  if  any- 
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body  is  questioning  the  lack  of  economic 
stability,  then  clearly  a  large  percentage  of 
the  responsibility  has  to  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  this  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  has  got  a  commitment  to 
balancing  the  budget  in  1981;  it's  a  com- 
mitment that  I  personally  and  my  party  sup- 
port. But,  to  me,  balancing  a  budget  means 
matching  current  revenues  with  current  ex- 
penditures. What  he  is  doing,  and  we  have 
pointed  it  out  before,  is  he  is  selling  off  as- 
sets, he's  selling  off  capital  items  and  taking 
them  into  current  accounts,  and  he's  fudging 
below-the-line  transactions  into  above-the- 
line  transactions.  Essentially,  he  is  changing 
the  budgeting  policy  of  this  province.  There 
are  major  changes,  and  he  tries  to  sneak  them 
through. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Give  us  the  Liberal  ver- 
sion. Tell  us  how  you  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Now  we  have  a  major  change 
in  terms  of  an  increase  in  corporation  tax, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want  to  quote  to  you 
from  the  Treasurer's  own  remarks  to  the 
select  committee  on  April  19,  1978.  He  was 
hauled  before  that  committee,  as  you  recall, 
and  asked  to  explain  alternatives  to  the 
OH  IP  premium  increase. 

An  hon.  member:  Kicking  and  screaming. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  his  written  comment  then, 
talking  about  the  corporation  tax  increase, 
he  said  the  increase  will  give  Ontario  the 
highest  corporation  tax  rate  in  Canada;  the 
more  successful  the  firm,  the  higher  the  tax 
increase,  which  will  penalize  investment  and 
endanger  our  competitive  position. 

He  went  on  to  explain,  in  the  same  con- 
versation on  April  19— and  I  want  to  quote 
from  Hansard,  because  I  think  it's  an  im- 
portant contribution  in  showing  the  massive 
change  in  the  Treasurer's  mind  over  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  it  should  be  read 
into  the  record  to  give  some  perspective  to 
this  whole  discussion.  Talking  about  corpora- 
tion tax,  he  said:  "I  can  think  of  few  things 
that  would  be  more  unwise  at  the  moment. 
Profitable  firms  would  face  a  very  large  in- 
crease—you are  looking  at  about  three  points 
[assuming  all  of  this  was  picked  up  by  in- 
come tax  rather  than  any  percentage  by  the 
premium  increase];  it's  probably  a  little  more 
than  that,  closer  to  four  points.  It's  really 
increasing  the  rates  from  nine  and  12  per 
cent  to  12  and  15.  This  would  be  a  25  per 
cent  increase,  I  guess,  in  the  rates,  if  you 
were  going  to  finance  it  by  corporation  in- 
come tax. 

"The  corporation  tax  route  has  a  more 
selective  impact.  It  would  give  us  the  highest 
corporation  tax  rate  in  Canada,  and  the  more 


successful  the  firm,  big  or  small,  the  higher 
the  tax  increase.  In  my  view,  that  would 
penalize  investment  and  endanger  our  com- 
petitive position." 

Did  you  get  that,  Mr.  Speaker?  He  said 
it  would  "penalize  investment  and  endanger 
our  competitive  position."  He  continued: 
'*Let  me  add  to  that.  I  think  in  some  things 
Ontario  is  still  the  leader.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  if  we  moved  on  the 
corporate  tax  side  by  a  point  or  two  points 
or  three  points  or  half  a  point,  or  whatever, 
other  provinces  would  follow  along.  I  think 
frankly,  in  terms  of  the  competitive  position 
of  Canada,  that's  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
I  don't  particularly  propose  to  give  at  this 
point  in  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  quote  from  Hansard 
of  April  19,  1978.  About  a  week  later,  he 
dramatically  changed  his  mind  and  he's  in- 
creasing our  corporation  tax  by  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Friendly  persuasion  it's 
called. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Interestingly  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  recall,  the  Liberal  Party  at 
the  time  of  that  great  debate  came  out  with 
what  we  thought  were  constructive,  mean- 
ingful proposals  to  finance  this  additional 
$271  million  worth  of  revenue.  Some  of 
those  were  spending  cuts,  I  stand  here  un- 
abashedly and  tell  you,  because  we  are  a 
party  of  restraint.  We  have  encouraged  that. 
We  have  argued  for  that  continually. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You're  a  party  of  unem- 
ployment. You're  a  party  of  the  jobless. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Treasurer's  response  is: 
"You  know,  we've  cut  it  to  the  bone.  There's 
no  place  that  we  can  move.  There  is  no  more 
fat  to  cut  out  of  the  budget,"  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  reordered  his  spending  priorities 
and  cut  out  some- 
Mr.  Wildman:  You  cut  it  to  the  quick. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —$300  million  or  $400  million 
last  year  saying  that  he'd  budgeted  to  the 
bone.  This  year,  having  said  that  he  had 
budgeted  to  the  bone,  that  there  was  no  fat 
in  the  budget,  when  he  came  off  his  original 
position  on  April  25  he  did  manage  to  cut 
another  $73  million  worth  of  spending  out  of 
the  government.  That  is  the  kind  of  program 
we  have  encouraged.  That  is  what  we  have 
argued  for.  We  said  at  that  time  that  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  restraint  in  the 
order  of  $140  million,  but  the  Treasurer  came 
up  with  $73  million. 

Mr.  McClellan:  And  only  6,000  jobs. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  proves  to  us  consistently 
the  sloppy  budgeting,  the  inaccurate  budget- 
ing, and  it  proves  to  us— 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  your  budget 
stimulation  program. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —that  there  is  a  great  deal 
built  into  this  budget.  It's  going  to  need  a 
new  kind  of  discipline,  a  new  kind  of  man- 
agement technique  to  budget  properly  for  the 
future  of  this  province- 
Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  jobs  did  that 
cost,  David? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Management  technique? 
With  people  walking  the  streets. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —and  we  think  we  have 
some  very  specific  ideas  on  how  to  do  that. 
We  have  more  faith  that  the  private  sector 
can  create  jobs  than  we  have  in  the  public 
sector  by  sloppily  wasting  money,  pushing  it 
through  government  bureaucrats  and  just 
wasting  more  and  seeing  the  concomitant 
growth  of  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Wildman:  They  can  always  sell  apples 
on  the  street  corner. 

Mr.  Peterson:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  argued 
for  more  restraint.  The  Treasurer  came  up 
with  some  of  that.  We  suggested,  as  you 
know,  a  half  a  point  increase  in  corporate 
income  tax— I  must  say,  with  regrets. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  half  a  point  is  better  than 
none. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  weren't  happy  about 
suggesting  an  increase  in  corporation  tax  be- 
cause we  always  have  to  be  very  sensitive 
about  a  complete  tax  climate  in  this  province. 
As  you  know,  we're  experiencing  the  de- 
industrialization  of  this  province;  we're  seeing 
the  lack  of  investment;  we're  exporting  jobs 
on  an  almost  daily  basis,  and  one  has  to  be 
very  sensitive  about  how  much  one  is  extract- 
ing out  of  the  hide  of  the  private  sector,  be- 
cause we  could  quickly  drive  everyone  out  of 
the  province  if  we  were  not  very  careful.  That 
concerns  us  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Peterson:  So  we  argued,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  by  an  increase  of  about  half  a  point  in 
the  corporation  tax  we  would  generate  about 
$41  million  from  the  private  sector  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Wildman:  As  I  said,  half  a  point  is 
better  than  none. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  sure  that  wasn't 
too  savage? 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  thought  it  was  more 
fair;  we  thought  it  was  a  more  equitable 
and  progressive  way  to  finance  some  of  this 
increase  in  health  costs  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  think  you  would  drive 
them  right  out  of  the  province  at  a  half  a 
point. 


Mr.  Bradley:  You'd  naturalize  them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  As  you  know,  the  Treasurer 
originally  projected  in  his  budget  that  the 
bite  for  the  corporate  sector  would  be  $122 
million.  Now,  he's  put  it  up,  with  his  last 
statement,  to  some  $133  million.  So  he  has 
dramatically  increased  the  load  on  the  cor- 
porate sector  and  it  just  shows  again,  if  one 
analyses  the  tremendous  changes  from  April 
19  to  April  25,  some  six  days— the  tremendous 
change  in  philosophy,  the  tremendous  change 
in  policy  by  this  government— one  has  to  really 
question  what  they  really  stand  for.  Is  there 
any  real  consistency  of  principle  or  of  taxing 
philosophy— 

An  hon.  member:  You  would  rather  have 
had  an  election,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Why  did  you  vote  for  it? 
You  were  just  as  flexible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  not  what  you 
were  saying  before. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —because  I  have  yet  to  see 
it?  As  you  recall,  the  devolution  of  this  situ- 
ation almost  resulted  in  an  election  in  this 
province  and  I  can  say  to  you  very  frankly, 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  were  prepared  to  go 
to  the  people  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  And  we  know  that  our  slip- 
pery friends  to  the  left  would  probably— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —have  weasled  out  as  usual, 
but  we  were  prepared  to  take  this  issue  to 
the  people  we  felt  so  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  not  particularly 
happy  with  the  compromise  that  came  out  of 
the  initiatives  made  by  the  government— and 
I  credit  the  Premier  with  this,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  fine  hand  was  clearly  in 
the  solution  that  evolved  out  of  the  situation— 
we  decided  as  a  party  to  not  create  an  elec- 
tion, to  compromise,  even  though  we  are  not 
particularly  happy  with  the  result.  As  a  result, 
when  my  leader  went  behind  your  chair,  as  I 
understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Premier,  they  agreed  between  them, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  caucus,  that  the 
Liberal  Party  would  support  this  action  as 
well  as  the  other  action  suggested  by  the 
Treasurer  on  that  day,  to  avoid  an  election, 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  running  this 
province. 

But  I  say  to  you  again,  it  is  not  the  ideal 
solution  in  our  minds.  We're  not  very  happy 
about  it.  We  are  sensitive  about  the  tax 
climate  in  this  province.  We  think  that  we 
are  sensitive  about  losing  jobs  on  a  daily 
basis.  We  need  constructive  policies  that  are 
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going  to  bring  investment  and  jobs  here  to 
this  province,  and  this  isn't  a  constructive 
one.  And  I  look  forward,  frankly,  in  the 
months  ahead— 

An  hon.  member:  To  even  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There's  been  twice  as  many 
jobs  lost. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —to  a  complete  evaluation 
of  this  entire  financing  of  the  medical  system 
—an  examination  that  we  have  never  had  in 
this  province,  as  I  understand.  We  have  seen 
this  massive  system  grow  mostly  by  regula- 
tion and  by  management  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  It  needs  a  complete  legislative  over- 
haul and  review.  I  am  looking  for  alternative 
methods  of  financing  it  at  the  time.  I  desper- 
ately hope  that  this  income  tax  increase  at 
this  time  is  a  temporary  one  and  we  will  get 
back  some  day,  a  year  or  so  from  now,  and 
bring  in  legislation  to  reduce  it  half  a  point. 
But  failing  that,  and  in  the  interim,  we  in 
the  Liberal  Party  will  support  this  bill.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  member  for  London 
Centre  started  out  his  remarks  by  compli- 
menting the  Treasurer  on  being  one  of  the 
most  flexible  people  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  wasn't  quite  so  complimentary  at  the  end 
of  his  remarks.  I  thought  I  should  point  out 
to  the  member  for  London  Centre— I  will  give 
him  a  quick  lesson  in  physics— when  you 
apply  heat  to  a  substance,  it  becomes  very 
much  more  flexible  than  it's  normal  state. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  don't  have  any  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  Warner:  Malleable.  That's  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.    Charlton:    We,    in    this    caucus,    are 
going  to  support  the  bill  to  increase- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Rail  against  it  for  a  while  and 
then  support  it. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —the  corporation  tax  by  one 
per  cent. 

Mr.    Sterling:    Is   the   member   for   Nickel 
Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  not  going  to  support  it? 
Mr.  Charlton:  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  said  it  wasn't  progressive. 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Charlton:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  con- 
sider the  corporation  tax  a  much  more  pro- 
gressive place  to  go  looking  for  revenue  than 
OHIP,  or  to  any  of  the  other  things  the 
government  has  been  hitting  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.  The  corporation  tax— this  one  per 
cent  increase— we  don't  even  consider  it's  high 
enough.   We  mentioned  a  two  per  cent  in- 


crease in  our  response  to  the  budget  away 

back  in  March. 

I  suppose  that's  where  I  should  start  out 

in  discussing  this  bill.  This  one  point  increase 

in  our  opinion  isn't  enough.  It  is  a  progressive 

tax.    This   is   a   tax   that   is   very  much  less 

regressive- 
Mr.  Sterling:  You  guys  should  get  together 

over  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  together. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —than  the  freeze  and  the 
cutbacks  which  the  government  has  proposed 
to  cover  the  rest  of  the  OHIP  rollback. 

Mr  Sterling:  Of  course  he's  from  the  south 
and  you  are  from  the  north. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Part  of  the  problem  is  the 
Treasurer.  In  our  view,  income  taxes  and 
corporate  taxes  are  the  most  progressive 
forms  of  taxation  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  whenever  the  government  is  considering 
where  to  get  additional  revenues.  Unfortun- 
ately, that  hasn't  been  happening  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  Treasurer,  due  to  a  very  vain  pride 
in  having  the  lowest  income  tax  rate  in 
Canada  and  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  cor- 
poration tax  and  protect  his  particular  com- 
rades, has  in  almost  every  instance  over  the 
past  few  years  used  the  most  regressive  forms 
of  tax  increases  that  he  possibly  could 
instead  of  going  to  the  progressive  forms  of 
taxation  as  we  have. 

We  just  don't  find  this  acceptable.  It's 
easy  for  the  Treasurer  to  say  that  we  have 
the  lowest  income  tax  rate  in  Canada  but  we 
also  have  the  highest  OHIP,  or  we  would 
have  had— and  I  guess  we  still  do— and  licence 
fees  that  just  went  up  astronomically,  and 
the  highest  gasoline  tax  in  the  country.  This 
bragging  about  having  the  lowest  income  tax 
in  Canada  is  not  assisting  the  people  of  On- 
tario, especially  those  on  low  and  middle 
incomes.  It's  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  province. 

This  vain  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer 
is  not  in  the  long  run  helping  the  economy 
of  this  province  either.  That's  why  I  think  we 
fought  so  hard  and  the  Liberals  fought  so 
hard  against  the  OHIP  increase,  because  it 
would  have  affected  individuals  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  scale  and  it  would  also  have 
affected  the  corporate  sector  anyway. 

[9:15] 

In  our  view,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  progressive  if  this  bill  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing tonight  had  said  two  per  cent  instead 
of  one  per  cent.  Then  we  wouldn't  be  faced 
with  additional  restraints  and  job  freezes  in 
the  public  service  sector.  We  are  looking  at 
several  thousand  jobs  in  the  civil  service.  We 
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are  looking  at  some  additional  jobs  that  will 
be  lost  because  the  poor  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  (Mr.  Henderson)  doesn't  know 
where  he  is  going  now,  doesn't  know  which 
projects  he  can  go  ahead  with  and  which 
projects  he  is  going  to  have  to  shelve  in  terms 
of  capital  construction.  Those  are  all  jobs. 
The  unemployment  situation  in  Ontario  is 
growing  fast  enough  on  its  own  without  the 
government  helping  it  up  the  ladder  a  little 
more  quickly  and  a  little  higher. 

I  am  just  going  to  say  this  to  the  new 
Minister  of  Revenue.  We  understand  that  we 
can't  expect  miracles  from  him  as  a  new 
minister  overnight,  but  we  want  and  we 
expect  to  see  him  get  a  handle  on  his  new 
ministry.  He  and  his  ministry  officials  must 
play  a  much  more  active  role  in  future  in 
trying  to  influence  the  Treasurer  when  he  is 
trying  to  find  additional  revenue;  in  laying 
the  facts  in  front  of  him— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Cigar  tax. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —about  which  are  the  pro- 
gressive taxes  and  which  are  the  regressive 
taxes  and  about  the  impact  of  the  things 
he  is  proposing.  The  Ministry  of  Revenue 
administers  all  of  these  taxes;  officials  there 
see  the  impact;  they  can  analyse  the  impact. 
We  want  to  see  the  minister  in  the  future 
laying  that  on  the  Treasurer  and  letting  him 
know  that  that's  not  the  progressive  way  to 
go;  this  is  the  progressive  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  rise  to  support  Bill  68, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporation  Tax  Act, 
1972,  with  some  reluctance.  An  increase  in 
the  tax  base  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  even 
though  that  increase  is  one  percentage  point 
which  may  mean  little  to  some  individuals, 
is  hard  for  industry  and  business  alike  to 
accept  during  a  period  of  uncertainty  in  a 
complex  Canadian  environment,  and  during 
the  policy  of  restraint  that  this  government 
is  deeply  entrenched  in. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Treas- 
urer in  his  budget  of  April  regarding  increas- 
ing OHIP  premiums  to  the  extent  of  37.5  per 
cent— which  was  found  unacceptable  to  the 
official  opposition  and  even  the  general  public 
—resulted  in  the  strong  position  put  forward 
by  the  Liberal  caucus  which  brought  the 
government  to  heel  to  avoid  facing  a  provin- 
cial election.  I  am  sure  that  we  recall  the 
Treasurer  making  some  sidesteps,  backing 
up  and  going  forward  with  some  new  pro- 
posals, some  of  which  were  not  accepted.  But 
he  certainly  did  back  off  from  his  original 
proposals. 

On  April  25,  1978,  the  new  proposals,  with 
the  supplementary  action  to  reduce  the  37.5 
per  cent  OHIP  increase,  resulted  in  a  com- 


promise by  the  government  to  search  for 
other  alternatives  to  reduce  the  $271  million 
required  from  the  subscribers  of  OHIP.  One 
of  the  alternatives  was  for  the  Treasurer  to 
increase  corporation  tax  by  one  percentage 
point,  thereby  raising  the  necessary  revenue. 
He  increased  the  revenues  from  the  $122 
million  suggested  in  the  March  7  budget  plan 
to  the  April  25  proposal  of  $133  million  by 
way  of  a  tax  increase  to  corporations  in 
Ontario. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  greatly 
understand  the  position  the  Treasurer  faced, 
searching  for  other  means  and  other  sources 
of  revenue.  The  leader  of  the  official  opposi- 
tion faced  a  similar  situation  in  trying  to 
find  alternative  measures  to  raise  additional 
revenues  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  OHIP 
premium  increase  of  37.5  per  cent.  We  said 
on  March  9  that  we  would  find  alternatives 
to  the  Treasurer's  excessive  OHIP  rate  in- 
creases. We  also  said  that  if  the  Treasurer 
persisted  with  his  arrogant  attitude  toward 
the  people  of  this  province,  we  would  bring 
in  a  vote  of  no-confidence. 

Some  of  our  proposals  were,  first,  to  limit 
the  increase  in  OHIP  premiums  to  six  per 
cent.  This  approximately  reflects  the  real 
higher  cost  in  the  health  insurance  system 
and  is  within  the  AIB  guidelines,  as  it  should 
be.  This  would  raise  some  $51  million.  The 
six  per  cent  increase  would  have  meant  a 
monthly  premium  rate  of  $17  instead  of  $16 
for  a  single  subscriber  and  $34  instead  of  $32 
for  family  subscribers.  The  Treasurer's  budget 
proposal  would  have  provided  a  monthly 
premium  of  $22  and  $44  respectively. 

In  the  Treasurer's  report  on  April  25  to 
the  Legislature  he  said:  "I've  asked  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Tim- 
brell),  to  again  alter  the  regulations  reducing 
the  budget  increase  from  $6  to  $12  per  month 
for  a  single  family  and  family  subscribers 
respectively  to  $3  and  $6  effective  May  1, 
1978."  We  accept  that  compromise. 

We  had  other  proposals  to  force  the 
Treasurer  to  implement  his  own  dollar  con- 
trol and  manpower  guidelines,  which  limit  the 
budget  for  government  salary  and  wage  settle- 
ments to  an  increase  of  four  per  cent.  This 
year's  estimates  show  spending  beyond  this 
guideline  of  $67  million.  I  think  the  Trea- 
surer has  moved  into  that  area.  Perhaps  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  the  government  services  by 
attrition.  We  accept  that  proposal. 

One  of  our  other  proposals  was  to  cut 
government  spending  on  services  by  five  per 
cent.  These  are  services  such  as  public  rela- 
tions, consultants,  printing  and  so  on.  We've 
indicated  that  the  budget  for  these  serviecs 
was  increased  7.5  per  cent  and  could  be  cut 
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back  to  a  2.5  per  cent  increase  for  a  saving 
of  $24  million. 

We  have  also  provided  alternative  measures 
for  the  Treasurer  to  pick  up  some  $271  mil- 
lion. We've  suggested  an  increase  in  corporate 
tax  'by  half  a  percentage  point  to  12.5  per 
cent  for  most  businesses.  This  would  generate 
an  additional  $41  million.  For  most  businesses, 
this  would  cost  far  less  than  their  share  of 
the  37.5  per  cent  OHIP  increase.  In  fact,  the 
government's  OHIP  hike  would  cost  busi- 
nesses $122  million.  The  combined  cost  to 
business  of  our  proposal  for  a  half  percentage 
point  corporate  tax  increase  and  the  six  per 
cent  increase  would  be  $61  million,  exactly 
half  the  cost  of  the  Treasurer's  proposal. 

We  also  proposed  the  use  of  some  lottery 
funds  for  general  revenue.  There  is  far  more 
money  being  generated  than  originally  en- 
visaged. We  believed  our  proposals  were 
responsible  and  reasonable  and  we  urged  the 
government  to  consider  them  seriously.  The 
government  did  consider  our  proposals  and 
they  came  up  with  their  own  proposals. 

In  the  Treasurer's  statement  to  the  Legis- 
lature regarding  OHIP  premiums  and  supple- 
mentary actions  on  April  25,  1978,  on  page  6, 
he  said:  "I  rejected  raising  personal  income 
taxes  because  it  would  undermine  the  positive 
effect  of  Ontario's  retail  sales  tax,  jointly 
financed  with  the  government  of  Canada,  of 
which  our  share  of  this  boost  to  consumer 
spending  is  $144  million.  This  leaves  only  our 
other  major  tax,  the  corporations  income  tax, 
which  I  now  propose  to  raise.  Effective  March 
8,  1978,  Ontario's  rate  will  be  increased  to 
13  per  cent  for  large  corporations  and  10  per 
cent  for  small  businesses,  generating  the  re- 
quired $72  million  in  this  fiscal  year." 

We  can  see  that  the  Treasurer  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  compromised.  But  the  effect  of 
amendments  in  section  33  to  the  corporate  tax 
rate  of  tax  payable  by  the  corporation  from 
12  per  cent,  with  the  amount  taxable  to  13 
per  cent  and  the  present  special  deduction 
available  for  small  business,  effectively  reduces 
the  regular  tax  rate  by  three  percentage  points 
from  12  per  cent  to  nine  per  cent.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  in  regular  tax  rate 
from  12  per  cent  to  13  per  cent,  the  effective 
rate  for  small  business  will  increase  nine  to  10 
per  cent.  As  my  colleague  who  spoke  previ- 
ously said,  this  certainly  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  business  sector  in  the  province  when  a 
number  of  them  are  facing  difficulties.  In  my 
opinion,  the  increases  in  the  corporation  tax 
of  $133  million  will  eventually  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumers  in  Ontario  and  other 
provinces. 

We  in  the  party  suport  the  bill,  but  would 
have  preferred  the  government  to  accept  our 


alternative  measures  to  raise  the  necessary 
$271  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  OHIP.  It 
provided  a  more  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem  than  we  now  face  today. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Liberal  Party  has  in- 
dicated their  wish  that  the  corporate  tax 
would  not  have  been  raised  the  full  one  per 
cent,  but  raised  only  one  half  of  one  per 
cent.  I  would  like  to  indicate  to  the  members 
in  the  chamber  just  what  the  comparable 
corporate  tax  rates  are  in  Canada,  to  indicate 
that  we  would  not  be,  and  are  not,  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  in  terms  of  cor- 
porate tax  rates. 

In  Newfoundland— and  surely,  if  there's 
any  province  that  needs  industrial  develop- 
ment it's  Newfoundland— the  rate  is  14  per 
cent.  If  there  have  been  any  recent  changes, 
I'm  sure  some  of  the  members  will  correct 
me— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Look  at  the  industries  clos- 
ing down  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —but  these  are  the  latest 
figures  that  I  have.  It's  14  per  cent  in  New- 
foundland. \ 

Mr.   Bradley:  That  is  a  booming  place. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —Prince  Edward  Island,  10 
per  cent.  If  you  think  that  a  high  rate  kills 
industry,  why  is  PEI  not  the  industrial  heart- 
land of  Canada?  Nova  Scotia  12  per  cent; 
New  Brunswick  12  per  cent;  Quebec  12 
per  cent;  Ontario  12  per  cent,  and  now  up 
to  13  per  cent;  Manitoba  15  per  cent.  You 
might  check  the  unemployment  rate  in  Man- 
itoba versus  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  socialists  did  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Saskatchewan  14  per  cent; 
and  you  might  check  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Saskatchewan,  my  friend.  Alberta  11  per 
cent— well,  Alberta  doesn't  need  any  help 
from  anybody. 

Mr.  McClellan:   It's  a  Liberal  policy. 

Mr.    Laughren:    British   Columbia    15   per 
cent.  I  want  to  assure  my  friends  from  the 
Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Peterson:  The  socialists  leave  a  brown, 
slimy  trail   wherever  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  them  that 
a  corporate  tax  change  of  one  per  cent 
doesn't  mean  that  you're  driving  out  any 
kind  of  hope  for  industrial  development. 
That's  a  lot  of  nonsense.  You've  bought  a 
bill  of  goods.  Let  me  tell  you  something: 
we've  been  told  in  northern  Ontario  that  the 
problem  in  the  north  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  tax  concessions.  So  what  do  we  do? 
We  give  all  sorts  of  tax  concessions.  And 
what  happens?  They  greet  us  with  layoffs, 
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that  is  the  kind  of  response  we've  had  in 
northern  Ontario.  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines 
has  been  saying  for  45  years,  "we  have  to 
have  a  processing  allowance  to  ship  our  ores 
to  Norway." 

Mr.  Bradley:   The  enemy  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  does  the  Treasurer 
do?  He  gives  it  to  them  for  45  years.  What 
happens? 

Mr.  Peterson:   He's  only  44  years  old. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  say  thank  you  and 
they  lay  off  another  1,000  people.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  you  can't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  mine  says  the  same, 
David. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  can't  make  those  kinds 
of  tradeoffs.  My  colleague  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  Charlton)  was  right 
on  when  he  said  that  if  you  apply  heat 
something  becomes  more  flexible.  We  saw 
that  the  other  day.  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
applied  a  little  heat  to  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario  and  said,  "We  expect  a  trade-off  for 
the  reduction  in  OHIP,  and  the  trade-off 
will  be  the—'* 

Mr.  Bradley:  Even  you  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  "—health  and  safety  of 
workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Broadbent  said  we  are  pay- 
ing too  much  tax. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  was  an  indication  of 
what  happens  when  you  apply  heat  to  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  losing  your  grip. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  become  infinitely  flex- 
ible. That's  what  happens  to  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  big  sigh  of  relief  over 
there,  a  big  sigh  of  relief  that  they  didn't 
get  annihilated. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  do  you  expect  for 
telling  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Shout  me  down,  if  you 
want.  I  know  you're  embarassed  about  your 
position.   You're   going  to  have  difficulty— 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  embarrassing  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  this  nonsense. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  as  embarrassed  as 
your  leader  was  today. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —going  to  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  convention  next  year 
and  justifying  to  them  how  it  was  that  you 
backed  off  on  the  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion in  the  province  of  Ontario.  How  are  you 
going  to  explain  that  to  the  labour  people? 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  might  even  say  they 
flip-flopped. 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
hon.  member  return  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be 
very  happy  to. 

What  I  was  wondering  is  how  it  is  that  in 
the  province  we  can  increase  the  corporation 
tax  one  per  cent— which  this  bill  does  and 
that's  why  we're  here  tonight— and  at  the 
same  time  we  get  people  in  this  chamber 
saying  that,  "You  really  shouldn't  increase 
the  tax  rate  so  much,  because  you'll  drive 
out  industry  and  you'll  hurt  the  employment 
picture  in  the  province." 

[9:30] 

That's  what  they  say:  "We  need  jobs  in 
Ontario.  In  order  to  have  those  jobs  you've 
got  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  and  create 
jobs."  The  next  minute  they  are  pounding 
their  desks  for  a  policy  that  cuts  out  6,000 
jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

That's  what  the  Liberal  Party  is  telling 
the  province  of  Ontario  by  buying  the 
Treasurer's  package  that  replaced  the  OHIP 
increase.  It  is  exactly  what  they  did.  They 
stand  here  and  talk  about  this  corporate  tax 
increase  and  say,  "You  shouldn't  include 
that  one  per  cent  because  if  you  do,  then 
you  will  cost  jobs."  The  minute  before  that 
they  had  been  pounding  the  desk  and  saying, 
"Hurray  for  a  policy  that  costs  us  6,000 
jobs."  I  guess  that  is  what  is  known  as 
flexibility.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  is  not  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  More  layoffs  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  should  write  fiction. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  get  off  the  problem  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario,  because  they 
are  really  more  irrelevant  than  I  am  giving 
them  credit  for,  the  Minister  of  Revenue, 
when  he  brings  in  this  bill  which  raises  the 
corporate  tax  one  per  cent,  what  he  is  really 
saying,  "That's  how  we  are  going  to  help 
pay  for  OHIP  premiums  in  the  province  of 
Ontario." 

We  said  it  ourselves  when  we  were  pro- 
posing alternatives  to  the  OHIP  increase.  We 
said,  "There's  the  corporate  tax;  that  is  one 
way  that  you  could  do  it."  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  we  agreed  with  that.  But 
we  also  said,  "There  is  a  progressive  taxation 
called  the  personal  income  tax,  and  you  can 
do  it  that  way  as  well." 

If  there  was  one  overriding  weakness  in 
the  provincial  budget  aside  from  the  OHIP 
increase,  it  was  the  lack  of  job  stimulation. 
That  was  the  overriding  weakness  on  top  of 
the  OHIP  increase.  What  does  the  Treasurer 
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do?  He  doesn't  say,  "Well,  all  right.  We 
recognize  the  problem  of  345,000  people 
unemployed  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We 
must  do  something  about  it  and  one  way  of 
doing  that  is  to  have  a  job  stimulation  pro- 
gram". Oh  no. 

He  says,  "We  are  not  going  to  listen  to 
those  New  Democrats  who  came  up  with  this 
job  stimulation  program  proposal  in  their 
reply  to  the  budget"— which  was  put  forth 
by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr. 
Cassidy),  our  leader.  "We  are  not  going  to 
buy  the  package  the  New  Democrats  have 
put  forth  for  use.  We  are  going  to  raise  the 
corporate  tax,"  which  they  did.  "We  can't 
let  them  have  their  entire  way,  you  see.  We 
can't  buy  their  whole  New  Democrat  pack- 
age"; which  was  a  corporate  tax  increase 
plus    a   personal    income    tax    increase. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue  knows  that  is  not 
a  politically  popular  thing  to  do,  but  we  think 
it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  thing  to  do.  The 
Treasurer  says  on  the  other  hand,  "No,  we 
can't  do  it  that  way  because  that  would  be 
buying  what  the  New  Democrats  suggested." 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  thought  you  were  in 
favour  of  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Laughren:  "What  we  will  do  is  to  cut 
out  more  jobs  in  the  province  of  Ontario." 
You  tell  me  how  cutting  out  6,000  more  jobs 
—not  only  in  the  public  sector  but  in  the 
private  sector  as  well,  because  when  you 
eliminate  those  jobs  for  regional  priorities  in 
northern  Ontario,  when  you  eliminate  those 
jobs  for  municipal  projects  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  it  is  the  private  sector  that  will 
be  doing  a  lot  of  that  construction,  not  just 
the  public  sector.  So  not  only  is  he  crunching 
the  public  sector,  he  is  crunching  the  private 
sector  as  well.  You  tell  me,  Mr.  Sneaker,  how 
that  is  stimulating  the  economy  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  making  the  whole 
prospect  of  unemployment  even  more  dismal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  was  to  reduce  the 
premiums.  It  was  to  reduce  the  premiums 
which  you  wanted.  Accept  some  responsi- 
bility now  for  the  problems. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  member  for  Parry 
Sound  not  listening  to  me?  I  am  saying  to 
him  that  we  had  a  set  of  alternatives  that 
included  the  corporate  tax  increase,  which 
is  the  bill  before  us  now,  but  also  had  an 
increase  in  the  personal  income  tax  level  too. 

That  is  not  a  politically  popular  stance  to 
take.  It  is  not  posturing  on  our  part.  It  is 
not  politically  expedient.  Nobody  likes  an 
increase  in  personal  income  tax. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  that  is  a  more 
equitable  way  of  doing  it  than  cutting  out 
jobs.  That  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all  with 


345,000  people  unemployed.  We  believe  you 
could  do  it  through  the  personal  income  tax 
and  the  corporate  tax  and  you  wouldn't  have 
to  cut  out  6,000  jobs.  We  have  already  got 
345,000  people  unemployed.  That  simply 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  That  is  not  radical 
economics  or  radical  politics.  It  is  not  even 
socialism. 

Does  the  minister  know  that?  The  good 
people  in  Parry  Sound  would  accept  that. 

Hon.   Mr.   Maeck:    I   don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  don't  mumble  in  your 
beer  over  there.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the 
member  is  speaking  from  his  seat  or  is  he 
moving  to  the  right? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  will  move  to  the  left  from 
now  on.  I  am  standing,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  are 
looking  at  65  inches  of  coiled  lethargy  which 
could  be  unleashed  at  any  time. 

I  did  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  we  are  in  support  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  appropriate  to  increase 
the  corporate  tax  at  this  time;  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  corporate  sector  should  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  increased  OHIP  health 
cost  in  the  province.  We  are  very  sorry  that 
this  corporate  tax  increase  is  part  of  a  regres- 
sive package.  Just  as  the  sales  tax  is  a  re- 
gressive package,  so  is  eliminating  jobs  a  re- 
gressive fiscal  policy  for  Ontario. 

We  are  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tion that  is  shown  by  the  government.  We 
think  they  have  become  tired  in  their  fiscal 
thinking  and  it  is  time  that  they  started  to 
look  to  us  over  here  for  some  advice.  I  know 
that  the  Minister  of  Revenue  doesn't  hesitate 
to  come  to  me  for  advice  for  tax  legislation 
and  so  forth.  But  the  Treasurer  hesitates,  and 
that's  where  the  weakness  is  in  that  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Temporary  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Our  alternatives  are  posi- 
tive. They  would  stimulate  the  economy  in 
the  province.  We  are  not  interested  in  damp- 
ening down  the  economy,  we  want  to  help  the 
economy.  We  know— and  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  this 
point— we  have  often  said  that  we  need  more 
services  for  people  in  the  province,  whether 
it  is  health  care,  education,  services  for  peo- 
ple in  the  north  like  sewer  and  water  services, 
and  so  forth.  The  minister  would  agree  with 
me.  We've  often  said  that,  many  times. 

But  this  is  why  I  think  the  government, 
certainly  the  Treasurer,  is  unfair  to  us.  He 
indicates  that  we  would  just  increase  deficits, 
we  would  just  tax  people  out  of  their  minds; 
always  more  and  more   services   and   never 
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give  an  example  of  how  we  would  pay  for 
those  things. 

That's  simply  not  fair.  What  we  understand 
very  clearly  is  that  because  we  have  a  private 
sector  economy,  unless  that  private  sector  is 
healthy  we  cannot  have  a  strong  and  growing 
public  sector  which  provides  services  to  peo- 
ple. We  understand  that  very  clearly.  We 
would  be  very  foolish,  given  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  private  sector  economy,  not  to  say 
that  without  growth  in  the  private  sector  we 
cannot  have  a  healthy  public  sector  which 
delivers  the  kind  of  services  in  which  we  be- 
lieve so  strongly. 

We  are  not  about  to  get  out  there  and  de- 
stroy the  private  sector.  There  are  parts  of  the 
private  sector  that  we  think  should  be  dealt 
with  differently,  like  the  resource  sector. 
We're  unabashed  about  it.  We  think  the  re- 
sources of  this  province  should  be  in  the  pub- 
lic sector;  then  it  would  be  a  wealth-creating 
public  sector,  not  a  wealth-absorbing  public 
sector.  We  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  We 
feel  that  would  help  us  deliver  the  services 
to  people  much  better  than  the  private  sector 
has  been  able  to  fund  the  public  sector  in  the 
past. 

We  are  as  concerned  as  the  government 
about  building  a  healthy  economy  in  Ontario. 
We  simply  say  to  the  government  that  creat- 
ing more  unemployment  with  these  kinds  of 
tax  policies  is  not  going  to  help  any  of  us. 
It's  not  going  to  help  us,  on  this  side,  ensure 
that  the  public  sector  is  healthy  and  can  de- 
liver services  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that 
we  demand;  and  it  is  not  going  to  help  the 
government  philosophy  of  a  healthy  private 
sector  when  it  cuts  out  6,000  jobs,  many  of 
which  would  be  in  the  private  sector  in  con- 
struction and  so  forth. 

We  think  that  the  government  is  simply 
wrong— that  its  thinking  is  19th  century  liber- 
alism in  swift  retreat.  It  doesn't  make  any 
sense  at  all,  and  we  would  urge  the  minister 
to  reconsider.  It  is  too  late  with  this  piece 
of  legislation,  but  we  would  urge  him  to  re- 
consider; and  the  member  for  Parry  Sound 
would  be  always  welcome  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
hon.  member  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
debate?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly, 
I  don't  think  there's  too  much  I  can  add  to 
this  particular  debate,  other  than  to  say- 
Mr.  Samis:  All  those  telling  arguments. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  poured  out  our  hearts 
to  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —that  it  has  been  very 
interesting  to  sit  over  here  and  watch  the 
two  opposition  parties  try  to  shift  the  blame 


onto  each  other  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
regarding  unemployment  in  the  province  be- 
cause of  the  cutbacks  and  the  restraints. 
Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  your  fault. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  all  know  the  blame  goes 
over  there.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  remind  all 
members  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
unemployment  if  the  OHIP  premiums  had 
remained  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Samis:  Want  to  make  a  bet  on  that; 
$300  million  lost  in  purchasing  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  ask  members 
opposite  to  accept  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  this 
government- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  applies  to  the  Treasurer's 
retraction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —in  co-operation  with  all 
three  parties. 

Mr.  Stong:  We  know  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  no  way  they 
can  sit  over  on  that  side  and  suggest  that  this 
party  must  accept  all  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  all  the  blame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  are  all  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  the  government.  If 
you  don't  want  to  be  responsible,  why  don't 
you  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  have  insisted  that 
minority  government  must  work,  that  they 
must  have  their  say.  Now  they've  had  their 
say,  but  they  must  also  accept  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  it. 

Mr.  McKessock:  There  are  not  many  over 
there  to  accept  it  tonight.  There  are  only  four 
members  over  there  to  accept  it. 

An  hon.  member:   Lome  Maeck  for  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  68.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Some  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Those  in  favour  of  second 
reading  of  Bill  68  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  was  also  agreed  to  on  mo- 
tion. 

JUDICATURE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  71,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicature 
Act. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  these  two  bills,  Bill  71  and 
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Bill  72,  are  before  the  House  tonight.  As  you 
are  aware,  sir,  the  justice  committee  was 
meeting,  dealing  with  securities  legislation; 
however  we  have  adjourned  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  two  particular  bills  so  that  the 
House  would  have  work  to  do  this  evening. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  it 
is  clear  from  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  we  in  the 
official  opposition  welcome  the  logical  and 
positive  steps  that  are  shown  by  this  legisla- 
tion. As  you  are  aware,  sir,  the  amendment 
which  is  before  us  deals  with  the  provision 
of  bilingual  trials  in  courts  in  certain  desig- 
nated counties  and  districts  of  this  province. 
There  have  been  comments  made  over  these 
last  several  years  that  parties  in  this  House 
were  divided  as  to  the  provision  of  specific 
amenities  to  those  residents  of  Ontario  who 
were  basically  French  speaking.  I  believe  that 
the  support  this  bill  will  receive  this  evening 
will  show  clearly  that  those  attitudes  ascribed 
to  some  persons  in  some  parties  were  not 
correct. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  to  provide  these 
services  where  the  population  is  particularly 
sufficient  and  where  there  is  a  clear  demand 
is  something  that  is  long  overdue  in  Ontario. 
We  are  indeed  a  long  way  from  the  days  of 
regulation  17  with  respect  to  French  language 
within  this  province.  This,  fortunately  is  a 
change  which  I  hope  members  will  all  be 
able  to  positively  and  seriously  support. 

As  you  know,  sir,  the  courts  are  now  going 
to  be  able  to  receive  evidence  and  conduct 
certain  proceedings  in  the  French  language  in 
certain  appropriate  cases.  These  proceedings 
will  be  useful.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  actual  pleadings  and  the  documentation 
in  these  cases.  My  colleagues  will  be  speaking 
particularly  to  those  concerns.  We  understand 
that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  is, 
of  course,  mindful  of  the  difficulties  that  ap- 
parently have  yet  to  be  fully  resolved  with 
respect  to  that  documentation. 

[9:45] 

I  would  say  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  speak 
in  favour  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  and  support  of  all  mem- 
bers in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  ideal  situation  in  a  prov- 
ince such  as  this,  with  the  profound  yearn- 
ings we  all  have  in  the  veins  for  national 
unity,  would  be  to  be  bilingual  of  course. 

The  Attorney  General  is,  no  doubt,  aspir- 
ing towards  that.  By  1985,  he  would  antici- 
pate that  all  the  courts  would  operate  genially 
m  both  languages;  and  so  would  the  judges 
and  so  would  the  lawyers,  et  cetera.  But  that 


is  not  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  There- 
fore, we  are  somewhat  constrained  by  mere 
facts,  by  practicality.  The  practicalities,  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  be  met  at  this  time 
in  history,  are  being  picked  up  in  this  legis- 
lation by  and  large. 

It's  by  no  means  perfect— and  I  don't  think 
the  Attorney  General  would  claim  it— or  by 
no  means  as  far  as  we  will  eventually  go  in 
this  particular  regard.  There  are  other  mixes 
in  the  population  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish which  will  gradually  come  under  the 
heading  of  this  legislation.  On  the  maps  that 
have  been  supplied  us  and  in  the  background 
material,  for  which  I  thank  the  ministry,  it 
shows  very  considerable  swaths  of  the  prov- 
ince in  a  blacker  colour,  showing  areas,  going 
up  from  Algoma  and  right  across  the  north, 
as  being  what  will  be  the  designated  areas, 
with  Essex  down  on  one  corner  and  the  vari- 
ous counties  close  to  the  French  border 
around  Cornwall  on  the  other  corner.  There 
will  be,  certain  pockets  in  between.  In  the 
great  metropolitan  centre,  particularly  in 
Toronto,  certain  bendings  or  certain  greater 
flexibility,  as  bilingual  judges  come  more  on 
stream,  would,  no  doubt,  take  place.  But,  as 
things  stand,  this  is  the  best  we  can  get. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  what  are  the 
constraints  under  which  this  legislation  is 
operating.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  have  the 
trial  in  French,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  motion  before  the  county  or  Supreme  Court; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  a  special, 
separate,  distinct  motion  before  a  judge  in 
chambers  in  order  to  achieve  that  objective; 
and  very  early  on  in  the  course  of  the  filing 
of  the  pleadings  in  the  case.  That  is  an  added 
step.  It  will  not  be  accepted  that  necessarily 
the  trial  will  go  on  in  the  language  being 
designated  and  some  people  will  resent  that. 

I'll  just  mention  it  now,  that  as  far  as  the 
small  claims  court  is  concerned,  that  being 
somewhat  more  of  an  off-the-cuff  operation, 
where  the  plea  is  that  it's  more  easily  con- 
ducted in  the  French  language,  that  may  be 
raised  at  the  initiation  of  the  trial  and  the 
necessity  for  motions  is  obviated.  Having  to 
make  an  application  to  the  court,  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  will  agree,  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  tenor  or  because  of  what  we're 
up  against  in  trying  to  bring  in  this  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  a  little  regrettable  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Act  itself  has  some  wording  that  says 
that  even  "where  an  application  is  made 
under  subsection  3  the  court  may  further 
direct  that  the  hearing  or  any  part  of  the 
hearing  be  in  the  French  language  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  hearing  or  part  can 
be  conducted  effectually."  That's  admittedly 
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somewhat  vague.  In  committee  we  should 
explore  what  effectually  really  means  in  this 
situation  and  what  the  Attorney  General  has 
in  mind  in  the  use  of  that  vague  terminology. 
There  could  be  any  number  of  circumstances, 
I  suppose,  in  which  it  would  be  in  discretion 
decided  not  to  be  so  conducted  effectually 
and  it  would  be  excluded.  So  there's  a 
second  obstacle,  so  to  speak,  or  crimp  written 
into  the  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
utilization  of  the  two  languages. 

I  have  just  one  other  thing  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill.  The  wording  is  very 
careful  with  respect  to  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  that  is  well  understandable  because  of 
what  might  happen  in  many  instances  within 
designated  areas  or  anywhere  else.  Suppose 
the  defendant  in  a  motor  vehicle  action  case 
is  English-speaking  only,  whereas  the  plain- 
tiff is  French-speaking  only.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  achieve  some  kind  of  communication 
both  with  the  court  and  with  the  judge 
himself  and  with  the  jury,  should  there  be  a 
jury  on  the  case,  bilingual  features  will  be 
necessary.  Part  of  the  trial  could  be  in  one 
language  and  part  of  the  trial  in  the  other. 
I  think  that  the  Attorney  General  in  trying 
to  take  that  possibility  into  account,  and  in 
our  jurisdiction  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a  major 
consideration  as  to  how  the  trial  is  conducted. 

The  other  thing  that  is  of  interest  and 
which  is  not  embodied  in  the  statute,  and 
which  again  in  committee  would  have  to  be 
perused,  is  the  business  of  venue.  An  action 
may  be  initiated  in  a  designated  area  and 
applications  may  be  tried  in  French,  but  the 
defendant  again  might  wish  to  have  that 
trial  moved  out  of  that  particular  area  be- 
cause he  wants  it  tried  in  English.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  a  criminal  trial  of  a 
particular  case  on  one  side  and  a  civil  action 
on  the  other.  The  new  federal  legislation, 
which  is  companion  legislation  to  this  and  is 
going  through  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  time,  I  believe  would  give  the  option 
to  the  accused  in  that  particular,  should  he 
want  the  trial  in  the  language  of  his  choice; 
whereas  in  the  civil  law  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  convenience,  just  as  under  the  present 
rules  of  practice  touching  venue,  as  to  where 
the  preponderance  or  the  weight  lay  as  to 
where  this  trial  would  be  conducted,  includ- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  judge  and  his 
access  to  a  jury  fluent  in  both  languages. 

While  the  Attorney  General  is  covering, 
I  believe  about  66  per  cent  of  the  French- 
speaking  population  of  the  province,  there 
is  a  fairly  substantial  number  not  presently 
envisaged  as  falling  within  the  legislation. 
On  the  subject  of  venue,  my  problem  here  is 
we  perhaps  should  embody  a  clause  or  some- 


thing touching  that  very  matter  of  venue  and 
spelling  it  out  in  the  very  legislation.  I  know 
it's  set  forth  elsewhere,  but  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  bringing  into  the  ambit  of  legisla- 
tion that  which  is  pertinent  to  it  so  that  it's 
at  people's  fingertips  and  they  know  where 
they  stand. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  will  be  asking 
that  this  go  to  committee  to  ask  some  very 
penetrating  questions,  we  accede  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  hon.  member 
for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  My  colleague  asked  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  colleague  has  graciously 
agreed  to  let  me  go  forward,  and  I  think  she 
does  so  willingly.  So  if  you  want  me  to 
keep  you  informed  of  some  of  the  activities 
going  on  outside  of  this  Legislature  you  had 
best  let  me  speak,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
briefly.  I  consider  this  an  extremely  important 
step  in  the  processes  of  the  province.  I  said 
publicly,  and  I  say  it  to  the  Attorney  General 
now,  that  it  has  taken  a  certain  amount  of 
initiative  and  leadership  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion.  As  one  who  has  been  advocating 
this  since  1969,  even  prior  to  my  entry  into 
politics,  I  recall  in  1969  having  tried  to  get 
a  trial  in  French  and  not  being  able  to  and 
witnessing,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  Prescott-Russell,  an  area  where 
people  couldn't  even  speak  English,  having 
to  speak  for  the  record,  which  simply  did 
not  make  sense. 

It  is  rather  sad  that  it  has  taken  that  am- 
ount of  time,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  has  shown  some  in- 
itiative; he  has  taken  initiative  in  other  fields 
and  he  should  be  congratulated  for  it.  I  agree, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  here  agree  too,  that 
this  bill  should  go  to  committe,  inasmuch 
as  we  would  like  to  get  it  passed  as  soon 
as  possible  and  we  have  some  questions  on 
the  legislation;  hopefully  that's  where  it  will 
proceed. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  few 
words  in  French.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
event  in  the  process  of  the  recognition  that 
there  is  a  minority,  a  substantial  minority 
in  this  province,  who  are  committed  Cana- 
dians, committed  Ontarians  and  committed 
fighters  for  Canadian  unity.  But  there  were 
times  when  life  was  awfully  difficult.  My 
colleague  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  (Mr.  Swee- 
ney) spoke  about  some  of  the  more  infamous 
days. 

Je  voudrais  dire,  Monsieur  l'Orateur,  que 
c'est    un   pas    important.    D'apres    mois,    les 
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franco-ontariens  ont  lutte  trop  longtemps 
et  ils  voulaient  tout  simplement  avoir  des 
garanties.  lis  n'etaient  pas  satisfaits,  Mon- 
sieur l'Orateur,  d'avoir  tout  simplement  une 
situation  ou  leurs  droits,  ce  n'etaient  meme 
pas  des  droits  mais  on  leur  permettait  de 
faire  certaines  choses,  c'etait  plutot  des  li- 
beries qu'on  leur  donnait  et  ils  demandaient 
d'avoir  des  droits,  certaines  legislations  qui 
protegeraient  ces  droits-la.  Et  aucune  legisla- 
tion n'etait  aussi  offensive  aux  franco-onta- 
riens que  1' article  127  de  ce  statut,  le  Judi- 
cature Act. 

Parce  que,  Monsieur  l'Orateur,  la  on  vait 
clairement  une  legislation  qui  non  seulement 
ne  donnait  pas  de  droits  aux  franco-ontariens 
mais  qui  empechait,  qui  clairement  disait  que 
toute  procedure  dans  les  cours  de  justice  ici 
en  Ontario  etait  strictement  en  anglais  et 
alors  on  avait  certaines  situations  pas  tout 
simplement  tristes  mais  des  situations  abso- 
lument  ridicules  dans  certains  tristes  mais 
des  situations  absolument  ridicules  dans  cer- 
tains comtes  de  la  province,  et  je  voudrais 
dire  que   les  franco-ontariens   se   rejouissent. 

Ils  ont  lutte  longtemps  pour  obtenir  ce 
genre  de  droit  et  il  va  sans  dire  que  la  situa- 
tion au  Canada  et  surtout  au  Quebec  a  ete 
un  facteur  important  dans  l'acheminement  de 
ce  droit-ci.  Mais  le  fait  demeure  que  le  Pro- 
cureur  general  devrait  etre  felicite  pour  son 
initiative  et  nous  du  Parti  Liberal  qui  avons 
lutte,  plusieurs  d'entre  nous  qui  avons  lutte 
depuis  longtemps  pour  ce  genre  de  legislation, 
nous  allons  1'appuyer,  nous  allons  faire  peut- 
etre  un  effort  pour  essayer  d'ameliorer  la  legis- 
lation et  certainement  c'est  une  preuve  et 
pour  les  franco-ontariens  c'est  peut-etre  une 
des  preuves  les  plus  importantes  qu'enfin  on 
veut  garantir  leurs  droits  par  legislation.  Alors 
certainement  nous  allons  Tappuyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments  can  be  rela- 
tively brief.  I  would  like  to  put  these  ques- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General,  and  hopefully 
in  the  discussion  of  the  legislation  we  can  see 
whether  we  can,  working  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation as  we  have  on  many  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  come  to  the  House,  im- 
prove this  bill,  which  is  a  bill  along  the  lines 
I  suggested  back  in  1971. 

I  fully  realized  at  that  time  that  it  was  just 
not  possible  to  say,  holus-bolus  across  the 
province,  "Everything  is  bilingual";  or, 
"Everyone  can  have  a  trial  in  French";  be- 
cause you  get  into  situations  of  practical 
problems.  I  think  we  all  understand  that. 

[10:00] 

My  first  concern  is  the  fact  that  the  designa- 
tion of  counties  or  districts  or  courts  which 
can  operate  in  French  or  bilingually  is  left  up 


to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 
Frankly,  and  maybe  this  is  something  we  can 
discuss,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  suc- 
cessful experiments  going  on  in  the  province 
now,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  list  some  of 
these  counties  in  the  legislation  now,  knowing 
that  it  can  operate,  that  we  do  have  the  facil- 
ities and  that  this  is  a  practical  situation  that 
we  can  announce  and  put  into  the  legislation. 

There  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Franco-Ontarian  community  that  if  we  simply 
leave  it  up  to  designation  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  it's  difficult,  by  pressure 
or  otherwise,  to  bring  some  of  these  things 
forward,  because  it's  not  up  to  the  initiative 
of  the  Legislature  at  that  point.  It  may  be  a 
good  idea  to  designate  them  now. 

The  areas  I  have  in  mind  are  the  counties 
of  Stormont,  Glengarry,  and  Prescott  and 
Russell,  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton,  the  districts  of  Nipissing,  Timis- 
kaming,  Cochrane,  Sudbury  and  possibly  Al- 
goma.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  certain  areas 
where  it's  going  to  be  more  difficult,  where 
there  is  a  sizeable  number  of  Franco-On- 
tarians,  and  we  may  have  to  look  at  this. 

I  can  see  some  difficulties  in  some  areas. 
For  instance,  I  name  the  city  and  area  of 
Welland,  Penetanguishene,  parts  of  Essex 
county,  part  of  Renfrew  county  and  areas  of 
this  nature.  Those  are  the  areas  where  we 
must  proceed  with  caution  and  where  it  may 
be  difficult  on  a  count  basis^and  I  suppose 
this  is  why  this  legislation  is  framed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  not  only  designate  counties  but  courts 
as  well  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  certainly 
the  Franco-Ontarian  association  and  the 
Franco-Ontarians  of  this  province  are  looking 
at,  and  it  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  designate, 
to  put  right  into  the  legislation  now,  the  areas 
where  this  legislation  will  be  in  force. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  in  relation  to 
the  areas  where  there  is  not  a  designation  of 
counties.  I  throw  this  out  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  some  flexibility  in  the  legislation  by 
way  of  change  of  venue  or  by  way  of  having, 
for  instance,  a  situation  where  in  a  particular 
case  you  may  have  a  judge  from  Ottawa  who 
is  bilingual  who  can  go  into  Renfrew,  for  in- 
stance, to  hear  some  cases.  Judges  travel  to 
some  degree  anyway.  There  are  exchanges 
even  among  the  provincial  court  and  the 
county  court  judges.  Of  course,  there's  no 
problem  with  the  Supreme  Court  judges;  they 
travel  anyway. 

This  may  be  an  alternative  in  some  of  the 
areas  which  are  not  designated,  but  in  some 
circumstances   it   may   be,    if   we   have   that 
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flexibility  in  the  legislation,  that  we  in  this 
House  give  some  evidence  that  the  only  rea- 
son we  cannot  proceed  on  a  province-wide 
basis  is  for  practical  ones,  but  in  those  cer- 
tain circumstances  there  may  be  this  ap- 
proach. What  I'm  trying  basically  to  say  to 
the  Attorney  General  is  that  I  think  it's  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  us,  of  our  country  and 
of  this  province.  The  Attorney  General  knows 
how  it  is  on  an  image  point  of  view:  Some- 
times we  like  to  play  up  more  where  we  have 
failed  to  do  something,  where  we  run  into 
disputes,  rather  than  to  play  up  the  situations 
where  we  have  proceeded,  where  we've  been 
successful. 

I  name  the  Filion  case  as  an  example.  I 
realize  'that's  not  that  good  an  example,  be- 
cause that  had  some  practical  problems— the 
conspiracy  case  and  things  of  this  nature.  But 
we  may  well  be  able  to  avoid  that  sort  of— 
some  people  call  it  posturing,  or  whatever— by 
having  a  situation  where  we  have  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  legislation,  allowing  a  situation 
where  either  a  bilingual  judge  can  come  in 
and  hear  the  case  or  we  can  have  a  change  of 
venue. 

I  realize  that  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
this  may  be  more  difficult  when  it  involves  a 
jury,  because  of  the  amendments  to  the  Juries 
Act  and  the  fact  that  there's  going  to  be  some 
designation  in  the  Juries  Act  in  those  coun- 
ties. 

The  other  matter  I  would  like  to  raise  re- 
lates to  the  statement  in  the  legislation,  in 
subsection  5,  where  an  application  is  made 
under  subsection  3,  that  the  court  may  fur- 
ther direct  a  hearing.  I'm  just  wondering  why 
it's  not  "shall"  at  that  point  in  the  legislation. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  hearing  or 
part  of  the  hearing  can  be  conducted  effec- 
tively in  either  or  both  languages,  why  is  the 
discretion  still  left  up  to  the  court?  The  dis- 
cretion should  be  exercised  at  a  point  where 
he  can  effectively  determine  in  the  court 
whether  he  can  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Once  he's  determined  that  is  the  case,  sure- 
ly if  we  are  enshrining  a  right  here,  he 
should  be  up  to  the  court  to  say,  "Okay,  at 
that  point,  you  shall  proceed  in  that  fashion." 

What  I'm  saying  basically  to  the  Attorney 
General,  is  he  seems  to  have  two  discretions 
in  subsection  5.  In  other  words,  he  may  do 
certain  things  if  he  finds  certain  other  things. 
I  just  point  that  out  to  the  Attorney  General 
as  something  that  we  shall  be  looking  at. 
Whether  there  is  any  objection,  I  raise  these 
points  with  the  Attorney  General  because  in 
committee  these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
we'll  be  considering  for  amendment.  If  there 
are  serious  objections,  certainly  we  want  to 
hear  them. 


The  other  point  is  something  I  raised  on 
the  first  day  this  legislation  was  announced. 
Of  course,  section  127  talks  about  writs, 
pleadings  and  proceedings  in  English  only, 
and  here  we're  going  to  be  allowing  proceed- 
ings bilingually  in  French,  but  not  the  writs 
and  pleadings. 

I've  not  finished  my  inquiry  on  this.  I've 
talked  to  certain  members  of  the  Quebec  bar 
to  find  out  how  things  operate  down  there. 
In  the  original  assessment  that  I've  been  able 
to  make,  they  seem  to  agree  with  the  ap- 
proach that's  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
now,  but  I  have  not  finished  talking  to  vari- 
ous people.  As  I  understand  it,  the  committee 
of  lawyers,  the  panel  which  made  certain 
suggestions  to  the  Attorney  General,  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  proceedings  were  the 
important  part  and  that  the  pleadings  and 
the  writs  should  continue  to  be  in  English 
only  for  practical  reasons;  I  can  see  a  situa- 
tion where  you  get  a  French-speaking  litigant 
and  he  drafts  his  statement  of  claim,  for  in- 
stance in  French,  and  the  other  defendant 
speaks  English  only  and  he's  got  an  English 
counsel,  it  may  be  a  problem  to  communicate, 
for  him  to  respond  and  defend  himself  against 
that  claim. 

On  the  other  hand  there's  another  problem, 
which  arises  when  you're  going  to  be  examin- 
ing someone  on  his  statement  of  claim  or  on 
his  pleading,  if  it's  in  English  and  you're 
examining  him  in  French  that  causes  an  ad- 
ditional problem.  So  you  could  see  that  there 
are  practical  situations. 

I  put  that  to  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
practical  situation.  Maybe  he  can  respond  to 
this. 

I  go  one  step  further.  As  I  read  the  legis- 
lation, this  will  only  apply  to  trials;  it  will 
not  apply  to  pre-trials  and  will  not  apply  to 
discoveries  and  will  not  apply  to  motions. 
What  I'm  talking  about  are  certain  pre-trial 
procedures.  As  I  read  the  legislation-I  may 
be  wrong  and  the  Attorney  General  may  cor- 
rect me  on  this;  but  again  that  can  be  a 
problem  and  I  say  that  maybe  we  should 
have  more  flexibility  in  the  legislation. 

If  you  have  a  situation  where  both  counsel, 
for  instance  understand  French,  both  parties 
sp?ak  in  French,  I  really  can't  see,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  French  trial,  why  the  pro- 
ceedings, why  the  discoveries  for  instance, 
shouldn't  take  place  in  that  language.  It 
would  make  it  easier,  because  if  they  don't 
you  get  into  a  situation  where,  for  instance 
in  cross-examination  or  otherwise  at  the  trial, 
you're  faced  with  a  transcript  that's  in  Eng- 
lish and  you're   cross-examining  someone  in 
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French  and  trying  to  get  him  back  on  his 
evidence  that's  in  English. 

My  colleague  from  Kitchener  mentions  the 
question  of  appeal.  The  appeal  is  taken  care 
of  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand  the  legis- 
lation. For  purposes  of  the  appeal,  the  trans- 
cripts will  be  taken  in  French  and  they'll  be 
going  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  French, 
as  I  understand  this  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  very  briefly,  these 
are  some  of  the  concerns  I  have  about  the 
legislation,  and  these  are  some  of  the  matters 
on  which  we  would  like  to  improve  the  legis- 
lation. Hopefully  in  committee  we'll  be  able 
to  ask  certain  questions  on  this,  and  working 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  has  been 
evident  in  many  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
that  have  been  before  this  House,  we  can 
have  a  bill  and  an  Act  that  we  in  this 
province  can  be  proud  of,  and  which  we, 
many  Franco-Ontarians,  can  go  and  brag 
about  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I'd  like  to 
do  that  for  a  change,  rather  than  going  there 
apologizing  I'd  like  to  go  there  and  brag 
and  say:  "Look,  they're  shaping  up  there  in 
Ontario;  so  out  here  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  let's  not  get  hot  and  heavy,  les 
Pequistes,  about  the  province's  anglophone 
minority." 

I  think  we've  got  something  here.  It's  an 
important  step.  I'm  extremely  proud  to  be 
participating  in  this  because  I've  fought  for 
it  for  a  while,  and  hopefully  we'll  get  a  very 
good  piece  of  legislation  which  will  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  je  vais 
accueillir  l'invitation  qui  est  devant  nous  ce 
soir,  c'est  un  Bill  qui  etait  attendu  depuis 
longtemps  dans  la  Province  de  1'Ontario.  Ca 
me  fait  plaisir  que  le  present  Procureur 
general  a  ete  capable  de  convaincre  ses 
collegues  du  cabinet  eonservateur  que  le 
Bill  est  necessaire.  Mais  c'est  dommage  a 
notre  avis  que  ca  a  pris  si  longtemps  et  je 
crois  que  quand-meme,  meme  si  on  a  fait  ce 
petit  pas  il  y  a  encore  des  choses  a  faire 
pour  garantir  Ids  droits  des  franco-ontariens, 
d? avoir  des  proces  de  justice  dans  leur  propre 
langue  partout  dans  la  province  ou  ils  sont 
situes. 

La  situation,  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  c'est  tout 
simplement  qu  ca  fait  presque  dix  ans  depuis 
l'engagement,  1'engagement  fait  de  la  part 
du  premier  ministre  de  notre  province, 
d'assurer  le  service  en  frangais  pour  la  popu- 
lation franco-ontarieone.  Comme  representant 
d'une  communaute,  d'un  comte  avec  une 
grande  proportion  de  franco-ontariens,  de 
gens  de  langue  franoaise,  comme  le  porte- 
parole    adopte    de    la    communaute    franco- 


ontarienne,   c'est  un  probleme  qu  m'a   con- 
cerne  depuis  mon  election  en  1971. 

Et  depuis  mon  election,  j'ai  presse  a 
plusieurs  reprises,  a  maintes  reprises  le 
gouvernement  de  donner  des  services  en 
francais  ou  ils  sont  requis.  J'ai  tout  d'abord 
recontre  taint  et  tant  encore  de  la  resistance 
de  la  part  du  gouvernement. 

Je  me  souviens  par  exemple  au  temps  de 
l'election  partielle  de  Garleton-Est  en  1974 
quand  Monsieur  Pierre  Benoit  etait  le  candi- 
dal du  Parti  Conservateur,  quand  j'ai  pose 
toute  une  rangee  de  questions  au  gouverne- 
ment sur  les  services  en  francais,  sur  ^ad- 
ministration de  la  justice  en  francais,  sur  la 
traduction  de  certains  documents  en  francais 
et  la  reponse  que  j'ai  eue  dans  ce  temps-la, 
c'etait  que  le  gouvernement  ne  savait  pas 
exactment  de  quoi  it  s'agissait  et  que  le 
mouvemient  vers  la  stipulation  de  services  en 
francais  semblait  etre  ralenti  jusqu'au  point 
de  presque  aucun  mouvement  du  tout. 

Alors  maintenant  on  a  vu  un  changement, 
un  peu  plus  de  vigueur  en  ce  moment-ci, 
mais  quand  meme  il  y  a  des  faiblesses  assez 
grandes  dans  le  Bill  qui  a  ete  propose.  Je 
veux  rappeler  a  la  chambre  qu'en  1968,  a 
la  premiere  conference  de  la  Constitution, 
le  gouvernement  ontarien  a  accepte  le  prn> 
cipe,  le  principe  de  donner  des  services  au 
public  dans  les  deux  langues  ofBcielles  de 
notre  pays. 

Et  puis  en  1968,  le  gouvernement  a 
annonce  le  creation  de  quatre  groupes  de 
travail  pour  examiner  les  services  d'adminis- 
tration  provincdale,  service  de  justice,  service 
municipal,  et  puis  des  services  en  francais 
dans  la  legislature  et  les  traductions  des 
statuts  provinciaux.  Alors  dans  ce  temps-la 
on  avait  le  commencement  de  certains  en- 
gagements de  la  part  du  gouvernement.  Mais 
qu'est  ce  qu'on  vu  depuis  ce  temps-la?  On  a 
vu  des  petits  pas,  tou jours  dies  petits  pas, 
toujours  de  la  resistance,  toujours  des  pro- 
blemes  en  corwainquant  le  gouvernement  que 
c'est  necessaire  et  que  c'est  le  temps  de 
donner  aux  franco-ontariens  des  services  qui 
sont  justifies  en  vue  de  leur  statut  comme  le 
deuxieme  groupe  officieil  de  notrie  pays, 
comme  un  des  deux  groupes  fondateurs  de 
notre  pays. 

A  notre  avis,  dans  le  Nouveau  Parti  Demo- 
cratique  nous  croyons  que  beaucoup  des  pro- 
blemes  que  nous  avons  experimentes  jusqu'ici 
ont  ete  dus  a  la  resistance  du  gouvernement 
a  1'adoption  du  francais  comme  langue  offi- 
dielle  en  Ontario.  Si  cette  declaration  a  ete 
faite  par  la  Legislature  avec  le  support  du 
gouvernement,  je  crois  que  l'adoption  des 
services  specifiques  dans  les  deux  langues  ofB- 
cielles serait  assez  facile  a  achever. 
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Mais  dans  notre  sens,  un  engagement  com- 
plet  aux  deux  langues  officielles  dans  cette 
province  a  ete  toujours  tres  dur  pour  nous 
autres  de  convaincre  le  gouvernement  de 
faire  les  mesures  necessaires.  Notre  position 
dans  le  Nouveau  Parti  Democratique  qui  salt 
que  nous  devons  avoir  les  deux  langues  offi- 
cielies dans  la  plupairt  des  provinces,  qu'une 
de  ces  raisons  pour  cette  mesure,  c'est  tout 
simplement  notre  position  comme  une  des 
provinces  fondatrices  de  notre  pays,  notre 
position  comme  la  plus  grande  province  de 
langue  anglaise  dans  le  Canada  qui  peut  par 
cette  mesure  assez  simple  et  directe  con- 
vaincre dans  notre  opinion,  convaincre  la 
population  quebecoise,  la  population  de 
langue  francaise  de  notre  pays  de  notre 
serieux  sur  les  matieres  de  l'unite  nationale 
et  de  notre  engagement  au  futur  de  notre 
pays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
bill,  briefly.  As  I  was  saying  in  French,  it 
was  way  back  in  1968  that  the  government 
first  decided  that  something  should  be  done 
and  established,  at  the  first  constitutional  con- 
ference, a  series  of  task  forces,  including  a 
task  force  to  deal  with  the  question  of  ser- 
vices of  justice  in  French. 

[10:15] 

The  specific  results  from  that  particular 
task  force  were  very  limited.  There  was  a 
promise  of  hiring  some  bilingual  personnel. 
There  was  a  promise  of  doing  something  in 
the  future  and  the  problem  witih  this  govern- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  too  often  the 
promises  for  Franco-Ontarians  have  been 
services  for  the  future  rather  than  services 
today.  There  has  been  a  level  of  frustration 
among  Franco-Ontarians,  which  I  can  under- 
stand as  a  member  representing  a  riding  with 
a  substantial  number  of  Franco-Ontarians. 

It  is  simply  not  good  enough  that  we  say 
to  the  people  of  this  province,  in  many  cases 
people  whose  ancestors  go  back  long  before 
many  of  our  ancestors  settled  in  this  prov- 
ince, "You  have  to  fight  and  fight  and 
fight  again  to  get  a  basic  level  of  services 
in  your  mother  tongue  and  in  the  other 
official  language  of  our  country."  And  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  believe  that  French  should 
be  an  official  language  in  this  province. 

The  recent  Throne  Speech  made  all  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  implement  that  particular 
step,  save  the  final  one.  The  decision  of  the 
government,  after  miany  years  of  foot-drag- 
ging, that  it  was  prepared  to  see  the  trans- 
lation of  the  statutes  of  Ontario  into  French; 
the  adoption  a  long  time  ago  of  the  use  of 
French  in  this  Legislature  itself;   the  move- 


ment we  are  now  making  towards  the  use  of 
French  in  government  services  where  there 
are  numbers  of  Franco-Ontarians  is  a  foot- 
dragging,  halting,  slow  kind  of  movement. 
It  would  be  a  lot  more  definite  and  a  lot 
more  assured  if  the  government  made  the 
fundamental  commitment  to  Franco-Ontarians, 
but  we  believe  that  what  the  government 
is  doing  now  is  resisting  the  symbolic  step 
for  reasons  that  we  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand but  with  consequences  which  we  be- 
lieve are  enormously  damaging  to  the  future 
of  our  country  and  of  Confederation. 

The  headlines  in  Quebec  about  the 
Premier's  retrograde  attitude  on  French  as 
an  official  language  were  much  greater  than 
the  headlines- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  in  this  bill 
though. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That's  why  I  am  about  to  return  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill— were  much  greater  than 
the  headlines  that  actually  accompanied  the 
decision  of  Sun  Life  in  January  that  it  was 
going  to  pull  its  head  office  out  of  La  Belle 
Province. 

If  I  can  conclude  that  line  of  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Democratic  Party  be- 
.lieves  that  this  should  be  a  province  with 
two  official  languages.  We  have  many  cul- 
tures in  this  province  and  that's  to  be  recog- 
nized as  well,  but  the  fact  of  multicul- 
turalism  and  of  having  no  official  culture  is 
something  that  exists  alongside  the  fact  that 
we  can  and  should  have  two  official  lan- 
guages. That's  a  means  of  resolving  some- 
thing which  goes  right  down  to  the  funda- 
mental heart  of  our  history  and  our  tradition 
in  this  country  and  in  this  province. 

Maintenant,  Monsieur  l'Orateur,  je  veux 
commenter  un  peu  sur  le  Bill  dans  la  forme 
qui  a  ete  proposee.  Nous  sommes  conscients 
du  fait  que  les  associations  franco-ontariennes 
ont  eu  tres  peu  de  temps  pour  considerer  le 
Bill.  Quand  nous  avons  parle  avec  l'Asso- 
ciation  canadienne  franchise  de  l'Ontario  heir 
matin,  par  exemple,  ils  n'avaient  pas  encore 
vu  meme  une  copie  du  Bill.  Apparemment 
on  n'a  eu  aucune  consultation  avec  le 
groupe-cle  des  franco-ontariens  et  c'etait 
seulement  parce  qu'  im  des  mes  assistants  a 
envoye  quelques  copies  de  ce  Bill  a  l'ACFO 
au  moyen  d'un  autobus  vers  Ottawa,  qu  ils 
ont  eu  une  petite  consideration  du  theme 
direct  et  specifique  de  ce  Bill.  Je  veux  dire 
que  j'espere  que  les  proc£des  a  la  considera- 
tion de  ce  Bill  au  comite  doivent  avoir  un 
petit  delai  pour  que  les  associations  im- 
pliquees  puissent  commenter  pour  la  part 
des  franco-ontariens. 
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I  would  like  to  say  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  addition  to  the  need  to  have  some 
delay  in  committee  stage  of  this  bill  in  order 
that  the  Franco-Ontarians,  who  apparently 
have  not  been  adequately  consulted,  should 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  it  and  comment  on 
it,  there  are  some  areas  of  the  bill  we  are 
disturbed  about. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  government  should  take  the  step  of 
designating  the  areas  for  bilingual  courts,  or 
that  French-  and  English-speaking  courts  be 
provided  in  the  bill  rather  than  leaving  this 
up  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  I 
asked  the  minister  about  this  on  the  day  he 
made  his  original  announcement,  a  week 
ago,  at  the  time  that  I  was  welcoming  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  prepared  to 
move  this  far.  The  minister  said,  "Well,  we 
are  not  going  to  go  back  from  where  we 
are  right  now."  I  think  Franco-Ontarians 
have  had  too  many  setbacks  and  too  many 
disappointments  for  them  not  to  wish  that 
the  bill  contained  a  specific  designation  of 
those  regions  and  counties  of  the  province 
where  French-speaking  courts  will  be  avail- 
able as  a  matter  of  right. 

Secondly,  I  am  very  disturbed  at  the 
fact  that  subsection  5  of  the  bill  does  not 
make  the  use  of  French  in  the  courts  a  right, 
it  still  leaves  it  as  a  privilege.  Now  what 
this  could  mean  is  that  even  where  you  have 
a  French-speaking  judge,  French-speaking 
lawyers,  French-speaking  defendant  and 
French-speaking  accuser  or  if  it  is  a  civil 
case  where  you  have  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  of  the  French  language,  the 
judge  could  decide  that  for  reasons  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  wrong  side  of  bed  that  morn- 
ing he  would  not  permit  the  proceedings  to 
take  place  in  French.  Now  surely  that  is 
ridiculous,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  not  nonsense  because 
thQ  bill  says  specifically  that  where  an  appli- 
cation is  made  to  appear  before  a  French- 
speaking  judge,  the  court  may  direct  that 
the  proceedings  be  held  in  French;  but  the 
court  is  not  obliged  to  direct.  I  would  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  particularly 
relevant  in  the  case  of  appeals,  where  at  the 
appeal  level  as  well  the  proceedings  are 
optional  in  French  and  not  mandatory  in 
French. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  had  better  read 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  read  the  bill  in  great 
detail,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  member  des- 
troyed  his    credibility    all   the   time   by   just 


going    too    far    and    showing   incredibly    bad 
judgement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  read  the  bill  in  great 
detail.  If  the  minister  is  concerned  about  the 
things  I  am  saying,  then  it  is  quite  open  to 
him  to  propose  or  to  promise  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  in  committee  stage,  which  changes 
the  option,  signified  by  the  word  "may",  to 
something  which  is  mandatory,  signified  by 
the  word  "shall." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Read  subsection  3. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes;  read  subsection 
3,  that's  where  the  right  is  given. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  subsection  3  it  says  that 
the  court— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  And  don't  talk  such 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  court  simply  says  that 
the  hearings  shall  be  conducted  before  a 
judge  who  speaks  both  of  the  official  lan- 
guages, both  English  and  French.  Now  the 
minister  can  have  his  tantrum  if  he  will, 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  was  a  weakness 
in  the  bill  in  subsection  5  where  it  does  not 
carry  through  in  the  principle  of  subsection 
3;  and  that  is  what  I  am  disturbed  about.  I 
think  that  should  be  commented  upon  by 
people  outside  this  Legislature,  as  well  as 
inside;  and  I  wish  that  the  minister  would 
get  up  and  acknowledge  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  a  loophole  has  been  left  in  the 
bill  by  his  officials,  and  this  Legislature 
should  in  fact  correct  it. 

J'aimerais  bien  voir  un  engagement  de  la 
part  du  ministre  qu'il  est  pret  a  faire  un 
changement  dans  la  subdivision  no.  5  du 
Bill  pour  assurer  le  droit  de  parler  le  fran- 
cais  dans  un  proces  de  loi,  pas  simplement 
pour  donner  1' option  si  le  juge  meme  dans 
une  cour  le  langue  francaise  dit  que  le  but 
est  de  faire  accepter  que  le  francais  soit  utilise 
dans  le  procedure. 

I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
particular  loophole  does  have  a  tendency 
to  undermine  what  the  minister  had  to  say 
when  in  his  statement  the  other  day  he  said 
that  French-speaking  litigants  may,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  designation  of  courts,  may 
elect  to  have  the  right  to  testify  in  their 
own  language.  They  may  elect  to  have  the 
right  to  testify  before  a  French-speaking 
judge,  but  it  is  not  yet  assured  that  they  will 
actually  be  able  to  testify  before  that  judge 
in  the  French  language.  That  is  an  obvious 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  we  would  hope 
could  be  fixed  and  in  which  in  fact  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  already  by  the  people 
at  L' association  Canadien  Francaise  de  l'On- 
tario,  in  their  concern  that  now  that  we  have 
finally   taken   this    step,    now   that   we   have 
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finally  started  to  erase  from  the  statute  books 
the  blot  of  the  Judicature  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  English-only  trials  in  this  province, 
that  it  should  not  be  a  half-hearted  kind  of 
job. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  in  saying  that  I 
offer  these  comments  in  a  spirit  of  welcoming 
the  bill,  but  in  the  spirit  of  hoping  that  the 
bill  will  in  fact  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  minister,  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
accept  are  genuine  intentions  because  we 
have  seen  more  progress  in  this  particular 
area  under  this  particular  minister  than  un- 
der God  knows  how  many  of  his  predecessors 
over  the  past  few  years,  in  fact  over  the 
past  few  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  May  I  say  in  opening  je 
regrette  beaucoup  si  je  ne  parle  pas  frangais 
avec  la  facilite  que  je  voudrais  a  ce  mo- 
ment-ci. 

Mr.  Roy:  Vous  parlez  tres  bien. 

Mrs.    Campbell:    Ah,   je   vous   remercie. 

Mr.  Samis:  Seconde. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  1  too  rise  to  express  my 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  problems  with  it  and  I  support  the 
position  taken  by  my  colleague  from  Ottawa 
East,  in  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  at  this 
point  in  time  there  should  be  some  way  in 
which  we  could  designate  those  specific 
areas,  which  I  am  sure  the  minister  must 
have  had  in  mind  when  he  was  drawing  this 
legislation,  having  the  advantage  of  some 
of  the  experiments  which  have  taken  place 
already  in  the  province.  It  is  a  fact  that 
quite  often  people  who  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  something  would  like,  of  course, 
to  see  things  go  further  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  move  more  quickly 
now  that  we've  made  this  initial  rather  im- 
portant step. 


I  don't  share  with  my  colleague  from 
Ottawa  Centre  his  criticism  of  the  bill.  I 
feel  there  are  points  which  ought  to  be 
clarified.  There  are  points  which  can  be  made 
to  strengthen  it,  but  I  would  stand  here  and 
like  to  congratulate  this  Attorney  General 
for  moving  in  this  direction  as  he  has  done. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  sit  in  a  court 
in  Ottawa  and  to  have  there  in  that  court 
those  who  were  French-speaking.  Every- 
one in  that  court  was  French-speaking  ex- 
cept me.  I  would  not  undertake  at  any  time 
to  conduct  a  hearing  or  a  trial  in  French, 
but  I  think  people  are  going  to  have  to  get 
used  to  conducting  trials  in  French.  Even 
those  who  are  bilingual  are  going  to  have 
to  work  through  this  system,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  on  something  as  important  as  this 
we  should,  in  fact,  give  some  kind  of  lead 
time  in  order  to  make  it  abundantly  effective 
as  we  go. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  is  one  thing  that 
my  colleague  said  with  which  I  do  take 
some  exception,  and  that  is  when  he  men- 
tioned the  great  Glengarry.  Glengarry,  to  me, 
ought  to  be  conducting  trials  in  Gaelic,  if 
you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Roy:  You've  got  to  get  them  to  speak 
French. 

Mr.  Samis:  Make  it  trilingual  for  Glen- 
garry. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  going  to  speak  on  this, 
George? 

Mr.  Samis:  Briefly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  However,  I  am  not  plead- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  the  third  found- 
ing language  of  this  country  at  this  point  in 
time. 

On  motion  by  Mrs.  Campbell  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:28  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

COMMITTEE  SUBMISSION 
BY  CIVIL  SERVANT 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order 
—and  I  raise  this  as  the  House  leader  for  the 
Liberal  caucus.  It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  colleagues  who  attended  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  May  2,  in  the  standing  justice 
committee. 

At  that  time  a  civil  servant  of  this  province, 
wishing  to  present  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  background  information  for  a 
submission  that  was  being  presented  by  a 
private  citizen  was  silenced  by  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Grossman).  He  was  interrupted  by  the  minis- 
ter after  only  a  few  words,  and  was  reminded 
that  he  was  a  civil  servant  and  that  this  legis- 
lation was  government  policy.  He  was  asked: 
"Does  your  minister  know  you  are  here  to- 
day?" 

The  civil  servant  was  obviously  shaken  and 
replied  that  he  would  leave  the  brief  he  had 
prepared— informational  in  nature— with  the 
committee  members,  and  he  concluded  his 
remarks.  The  man  was  not  there  to  criticize 
the  legislation— which  was  Bill  7;  he  was  there 
to  provide  committee  members  with  informa- 
tion on  an  activity  that  was  about  to  be 
regulated  by  the  bill,  an  activity  that  is  new 
in  Canada,  although  quite  established  in  the 
United  States. 

Surely  the  minister  should  not  intimidate 
a  civil  servant  who  is  providing  information 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  members,  and 
I  believe  our  privileges  as  members  have  been 
abrogated  in  that  this  information  was  not 
available  to  us. 
[Later:] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  didn't  say 
anything  about  the  point  of  order  that  I 
raised.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Swart)  who 
just  spoke  got  up  on  a  point  of  privilege.  I 
would  like,  sir,  for  you  to  comment  on  the 
matter  that  I  put  before  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  alleged  point  of  privilege  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
raised.  I  can  only  remind  him  though  that  it 
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is  something  that  took  place  in  a  committee, 
and  if  the  committee  wants  the  House  or  a 
presiding  officer  of  this  House  to  take  some 
action  they  should  do  it  in  the  formal  way. 
However,  I  will  undertake  to  look  at  your 
point  of  privilege  and  report  back  to  the 
House  on  it. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Swart:  I  rise  on  a  question  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  privileges  and 
the  privileges  of  the  other  members  of  this 
House  were  breached  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  on  Monday  of  this 
week  when  he  said  that  there  was  a  normal 
negotiated  price  between  farm  producers  and 
chain  stores,  when  we  know  now  that  Loblaws 
extracted  a  two  per  cent  discount  from  the 
growers,  and  Dominion  Stores  are  demanding 
it.  Will  you  direct  him  to  give  the  proper 
information  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Deans:  Absolutely.  Resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  you  can't  construe 
something  that  took  place  outside  of  the 
House  as  being  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Swart:  Point  of  order:  It  took  place 
inside  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  took  place  inside  the 
House. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege:  I  have  every  intention  of  making 
a  statement  in  the  House  today  regarding 
the  matters  involved. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister's  finally  finding 
out  what  is  going  on  in  his  ministry. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CHILDREN'S  SERVICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  today  I  will  be 
tabling  the  paper,  Program  Priorities  for 
Children's  Services  in  1978. 

This  document  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
reorganization  last  year  which  unified  services 
for  children  into  one  division  of  my  ministry. 

We  realized  that  with  the  number  and 
diversity  of  services  already  existing,  and  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  more  services  to 
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meet  the  special  needs  of  children,  we  must 
give  careful  consideration  to  our  priorities. 

We  began  by  contacting  groups  involved 
with  children's  services  at  the  local  level  such 
as  children's  aid  societies,  social  planning 
councils,  municipalities,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  youth  organizations.  This  local  in- 
put helped  us  to  develop  our  program  prior- 
ities for  1978.  These  priorities  involved  three 
overlapping  dimensions— regional  needs,  spe- 
cial groups,  and  program  content.  Our  highest 
regional  priority  is  the  north.  We  plan  to 
increase  spending  there  by  approximately  $3 
million  this  year. 

Two  groups  have  been  identified  as  having 
high  priority  for  program  developments  be- 
cause of  their  special  needs  for  children's 
services.  They  are  Franoo-Ontarians  and 
native  people.  Specific  programs  are  now 
being  developed  to  meet  those  requirements. 

In  terms  of  the  content  of  our  programs, 
we  have  made  prevention  our  first  priority. 
By  doing  this,  we  ultimately  hope  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  specialized,  expensive  serv- 
ices such  as  residential  treatment  programs 
and  training  schools. 

Our  second  priority  for  the  content  of 
programs  is  temporary  restraint.  We  will 
promote  the  development  of  pograms  to 
help  children  considered  to  be  "out  of 
control"  and  in  conflict  with  the  law  to 
function  in  their  home  environments  wher- 
ever possible.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
beginning  to  reduce  the  number  of  training 
schools  in  operation. 

There  are  many  other  children  and  families 
with  problems  that  do  not  involve  conflict 
with  the  law.  Our  third  priority  therefore 
is  crisis  management  services  which  assist 
children  to  resolve  their  problems  without 
having  to  leave  their  homes. 

Our  fourth  priority  is  treatment.  This 
year  we  will  focus  on  developing  programs 
to  serve  Ontario's  French-speaking  and 
northern  peoples,  as  well  as  those  people  in 
areas  where  there  is  an  absence  of  treatment 
resources. 

Because  of  our  commitment  to  involve 
people  who  require  services,  people  who 
provide  services  and  municipal  representa- 
tives in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  those 
services,  we  welcome  comment  on  this  paper. 
A  future  paper  describing  program  priorities 
for  1979  and  beyond  will  be  based  on  this 
feedback  as  well  as  on  an  analysis  of  the 
new  information  we  obtain  on  the  special 
needs  of  children. 

This  paper  was  not  intended  to  contain 
specific  decisions  on  individual  programs 
for  1978.  Those  decisions  will  be  announced 


in  the  very  near  future  based  on  the  priorities 
identified  in  this  paper. 

This  paper  does  not  represent  a  step  in— 
pardon  me,  this  paper  does  represent  a  step- 
Mr.  Foulds:  You  were  right  the  first  time. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  truth  will  out. 
Hon.  Mr.   Norton:   —in  a  long-range  plan 
to  provide  a  balanced  spectrum  of  services 
for  children  with  special  needs  in  Ontario. 

Copies  of  the  paper,  Program  Priorities 
for  Children's  Services  in  1978,  along  with  a 
summary,  have  been  distributed  to  both 
opposition  leaders  and  critics,  and  are  avail- 
able on  request  from  my  ministry. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff 
in  the  Ontario  Food  Council  have  reported 
to  me  on  some  information  I  promised  the 
House  on  Monday. 

Members  will  recall  we  were  discussing 
reports  of  a  two  per  cent  special  discount  on 
produce  sold  to  retail  chains.  My  staff  have 
been  looking  into  this  matter  since  last  week 
and  reported  to  me  yesterday. 

I    am    informed,    Mr.    Speaker,    that   such 
a  discount  did  exist  but  it  was  not  widespread. 
As  far  as  we  know- 
Mr.  Deans:   Oh,  they  couldn't  find  it. 
Mr.  Warner:  DiscountI  It's  a  kickback. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just 
kickback. 


it  what  it  is,  a 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  —only  two  chains  were 
involved  in  this  discount. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  many  are  there? 

Ms.    Gigantes:    Not   widespread? 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  a  small  cancer. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  was  advised  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  these  two  chains  have 
discontinued  the  practice.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  advising  their  suppliers  that  the 
discount  has  been  eliminated. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Do  you  really  believe  that? 
Mr.    Mancini:    Are   they    going   to   pay   it 
back? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  going  to  make  it 
retroactive? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Of  course,  buyers  and 
sellens  will  continue  to  negotiate  prices  freely 
in  the  normal  manner. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  you  said  they  did  before. 
Mr.    Nixon:    I   thought   the   two  per   cent 
wais  normal  negotiation. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  discount  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Ontario  Foodland  cam- 
paign. 
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Mr.  Sam  is:  That  wasn't  the  question. 

An  hon.  member:  That  wais  never  asked. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Wherever  costs  are 
shared  for  a  Foodland!  promotion,  the 
arrangements  are  clearly  negotiated  with 
the  marketing  boards  or  commodity  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  no,  they  weren't,  they 
were  imposed. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  supermarkets'  par- 
ticipation has  been  entirely  voluntary  and  I 
must  say  we  appreciate  the  co-operation  they 
have  given  us  in  our  food  promotions. 

Mr.  MacDonald':  Oh,  go  away. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  a  relief. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  nonsense! 

'An  hon.  member:  Gangsters. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  got  you. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  ask  me 
a  question  on  that  today? 

An  hon.  member:  You'll  have  to  apologize 
again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  asked  you  last  time  and 
what  did  we  get  for  it? 

An  hon.  member:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  said  it  was  normal 
negotiation. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVIEWS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  statement  that  he 
made  to  the  press  earlier  today,  in  the  white 
paper  on  the  Robarts  report.  Would  the 
Treasurer  agree  that  basically  there  is  one 
statement  in  his  white  paper  on  the  Robarts 
report  which  sums  up  his  attitude  towards 
local  governments  in  the  Toronto  area?  I'd 
like  to  quote  the  statement. 

He  says:  "What  will  clearly  change  for  the 
better  is  a  delineation  between  the  Metro 
and  area  municipal  levels.  A  by-product  of 
this  is  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  offer  themselves 
for  local  service  without  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing themselves  on  Metro  council  as  an  acci- 
dent of  the  present  electoral  system.  Speaking 
as  Treasurer,  I  see  it  as  an  advantage  to  have 
part-time  people  around.  You  don't  have  to 
pay  them  as  much.  More  seriously,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  real  tragedy  if  we  continue  to 
develop  fulltime  politicians  exclusively/* 

Does  this  quote  capture  the  spirit  of  the 
Treasurer's  white  paper,  which  effectively 
spells  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  Toronto  area? 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What?  I  just  don't 
understand  his  logic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  if  there  is  a  word  which  sums  up  what 
we  said  this  morning,  it  would  be  "accounta- 
bility." The  proposals  which  we  put  forward 
this  morning  are  an  evolutionary  step  to  that 
end,  to  try  to  improve  the  accountability  of 
the  electoral  process  to  the  people.  I  don't 
think  this  always  has  to  be  done  by  fulltime 
politicians,  no. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If,  in  fact,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  local  governments  is  not  what 
the  Treasurer  has  in  mind,  why  has  he 
evaded  the  issue  of  term  of  office  in  this 
paper,  in  rejecting  the  almost  unanimous 
position  presented  in  some  227  briefs,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  commission  calling  for  a  three- 
year  term  of  office?  Why  has  the  Treasurer 
failed  to  do  anything  to  protect  the  position 
of  the  city  in  Metro,  especially  on  the  execu- 
tive committee? 

Can  he  explain  one  other  quote  from  his 
paper,  which  says:  "In  our  view,  the  local 
elected  members  of  council  have  important 
contributions  to  make  as  representatives  or 
sounding  boards  for  their  constituents  in  very 
local  functions,  such  as  local  roads,  local 
planning  issues  and  recreation,  among  others. 
Local  representatives  can  respond  to  the  very 
local  concerns  of  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hoods"? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  called  sarcasm  or  stress? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
admit  that  this  is  another  example  of  his 
philosophy  that  bigger  is  better,  centraliza- 
tion is  everything,  and  local  government  is 
just  about  dead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ridiculous.  That's  very 
foolish. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  read. 

Mr.  Roy:  Paternalism. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  were  several 
questions  there  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  noted 
them  all.  Let  me  go  through  this  again  for 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  have  not 
spelled  out,  nor  did  Mr.  Robarts— let  me  put 
it  that  way— Mr.  Robarts,  in  his  report,  which 
I  think  surprised  a  number  of  people,  myself 
included  perhaps,  did  not  significantly  change 
the  functions  between  the  upper  tier  in  Metro 
and  the  lower  tier.  He  proposed  to  leave 
things  more  or  less  as  they  were,  and  what 
we  have  said  this  morning  would  leave  things 
more  or  less  as  they  are.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  shifts  from  time  to  time.  My  guess  is 
more  of  them  will  be  initiated  by  Metro  and 
its  parts  than  by  the  province. 
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What  we  have  attempted  to  improve,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  accountability  of  government 
to  the  people.  Whether  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  read  Mr.  Robarts's  report  or 
not,  I'm  not  aware.  The  fact  is  that  he  has 
documented— and  it  has  been  documented 
elsewhere— that  those  people  elected  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  who  serve  on  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  spend  very  little 
of  their  time  at  the  Metropolitan  level.  They 
tend  to  spend  most  of  their  time  at  the  local 
level. 

We  think  that  a  government  which  is  spend- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood1  of  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  deserves  more  attention 
and  a  greater  degree  of  attention  without 
entirely  taking  away  the  linkage  between  the 
two.  We  think  that  a  level  of  government— 
for  example,  the  city  of  Toronto— which  is 
spending  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $200  million  needs  people  who  are  de- 
voted to  that  task  as  well. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Part-time  people? 

Hon.  Mi*.  McKeough:  Not  necessarily.  If 
they  choose  to  be  full  time,  they  can  be  full 
time.  I'm  interested  that  the  position  of  the 
party  opposite  is  that  they  should  be  full- 
time  politicians  at  both  levels.  That's  very  in- 
teresting, indeed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  interested  in  your  posi- 
tion that  they  should  be  part  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  believe  in  local  govern- 
ment, you  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  afraid  I  just  don't 
understand  the  member's  concern  about  the 
city  of  Toronto. 
[2:15] 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.    S.    Smith:    It's   nine   to   one   on   the 
executive  committee. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  sorry,  I  still 
haven't  heard  the  member. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  nine  to  one  on  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It's  not  necessarily 
nine  to  one  on  the  executive  committee.  I 
suppose  it  could  be  four  out  of  10  from  the 
city  of  Toronto.  It  should  be  very  evident 
to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
those  in  the  third  party  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  really  only  has  the  city  of 
Toronto  to  concern  himself  about  and  only 
one  part  of  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  why  the  government 
backed  off  last  week. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  encourage 
the  member  to  go  out  to  North  York  or  Scar- 
borough or  Etobicoke  and  say  that  after  25 
years  perhaps  it  is  time  we  moved  somewhat 
closer  to  the  idea  of  representation  by  popu- 
lation that  was  originally  conceived  for  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  federa- 
tion, as  the  first  step.  They  were  much  larger, 
both  in  terms  of  population  and  assessment. 
If  he  feels  that  the  city  of  Toronto  forever 
should  have  some  sort  of  preferred  and  special 
position,  I  would  agree  somewhat,  but  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  came  somewhat  closer  to 
representation  by  population. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  the  executive  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  you  don't  guarantee  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No.  We  are  saying 
that  they  are  guaranteed  one  out  of  the  10. 
They  may  have  four  out  of  the  10,  but  I 
would  think  twice,  frankly,  before  I'd  push 
the  member's  line  of  reasoning  too  far  and 
I'd  listen  to  a  little  bit  more  than  the  member 
for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell). 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  want  the  Treasurer's 
political  advice. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  recognize  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  some  trouble 
talking  to  his  Toronto  caucus  but  he  should 
try. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary for  the  Treasurer.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  trade  and  the  former 
Metro  chairman,  Fred  Gardiner,  were  almost 
the  only  people  who  called  for  amalgamation 
in  their  briefs  before  the  Robarts  commis- 
sion, can  the  Treasurer  explain  why  the 
government  has  adopted  proposals  which  will, 
in  fact,  weaken  the  lower  tier  of  govern- 
ment, the  borough  tier,  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  will  take  this  region  so  far  towards 
the  amalgamation  which  was  so  clearly  re- 
jected by  most  of  the  people  submitting 
briefs  to   the   Robarts   committee? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Might  as  well  go  all  the 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  regret  the  notion 
that  we  are  making  some  radical  change.  I 
recognize  that  the  member's  solution  to  every- 
thing is  bigger  government  and,  I  suppose— 

Mr.  Swart:  You  are  the  guys  who  put  in 
regional  government. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Darcy,  there  isn't  room  for 
any  more  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —not  only  bigger 
government  but  more   government.   We   are 
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hardly  changing  the  functions,  the  responsi- 
bilities, at  all,  at  either  the  metropolitan  level 
or  the  local  level.  We  are  leaving  them 
pretty  well  as  they  are. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  would  like  to  be  czar. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suspect  there  will 
be  changes  over  time.  Those  changes  are  not 
evident  from  the  responses  to  date.  What  we 
are  doing  is  trying  to  make  the  Metro- 
politan council  a  little  bit  more  accountable 
to  the  people,  which  I  think  is  important. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  invisible  link. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  not  weaken- 
ing the  local  level.  Not  at  all. 

I  recognize  the  member  would  say  to  add 
on  people,  both  elected  and  appointed,  ad 
nauseam.  We  reject  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
come  down  to  earth? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  think  there  is 
a  way  of  making  government  more  account- 
able without  necessarily  making  it  bigger 
and  larger,  which  the  member  would  have. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  you  have  been 
doing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  good  thing  the  Treas- 
urer was  humbled  last  week  or  he  would  be 
insufferable  today. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Just  like  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  always  is. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  Treasurer  is  still  in- 
sufferable. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since,  as  the  Treasurer  says,  he  has  done 
nothing  to  provide  more  responsibility  to  the 
local  levels  of  government  and  since,  for  that 
matter,  no  powers  have  devolved  to  Metro 
either  and  he  is,  to  use  his  words,  "leaving 
things  more  or  less  as  they  are,"  does  he 
admit  that  basically  all  he  is  making  is  an 
electoral  rather  than  a  substantial  or  func- 
tional change?  And  does  he  admit  that  in 
making  a  fourth  level  of  election  now  neces- 
sary and  making  Metro  a  directly  elected 
body,  what  he  is  in  fact  proposing  will  shift 
the  focus  to  Metro  and  ultimately  result,  as 
is  evident  from  the  wording  he  uses,  in  local 
governments  occupying  themselves  with  very 
minor  concerns  indeed  basically,  little  by 
little  moving  toward  a  much  stronger  Metro 
so  that  it  will  be  the  only  site  of  real  action 
in  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  reject  that  com- 
pletely. I  would  be  very  interested,  though,  in 
knowing  what  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is.  Is  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
suggesting  that  some  of  the  powers  which  are 
now   exercised  by  the   Metropolitan   council 


should  be  returned  to  the  local  level?  I'd 
be  very  interested  in  hearing  his  list  of  those 
things. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Social  services,  yes.  The 
Treasurer  didn't  ask  me. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  con- 
troversy over  the  Treasurer's  proposal;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  gave  no  oppor- 
tunity to  municipal  representatives  to  express 
their  views  or  to  look  at  the  proposals  this 
morning;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  11  months  to  prepare  the  proposals 
after  the  submission  of  the  Robarts  report, 
will  the  government  undertake  to  refer  the 
bill,  when  it  is  introduced,  to  a  standing 
committee  of  this  Legislature  where  the  opin- 
ions of  municipal  people  and  other  inter- 
ested people  can  be  heard  'before  this  is 
enacted  into  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  member  has  just  said  of  course  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  sit  down  and  discuss  in- 
telligently, which  I  like  to  do  with  elected 
representatives- 
Mr.  Swart:  The  municipal  people  thought 
it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —a  piece  of  paper 
which  had  been  put  in  their  hands  30  seconds 
before.  Undoubtedly  they  are  going  to  read 
it.  Undoubtedly  they  are  going  to  think  about 
it.  Undoubtedly  they  are  going  to  talk  about 
it.  Then  we  on  this  side  will  be  more  than 
ready  to  sit  down  and  engage  in  a  dialogue 
and  see  whether  what  we  have  proposed  is 
acceptable  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  modified  and  made  acceptable.  But  I  don't 
think  that  process  should  start  one  minute 
after  we  have  tabled  the  paper,  and  I  don't 
think   the   member   seriously  thinks   so. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  answer  the 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  know  the  honour- 
able member  has  regretted  on  occasion— on 
more  than  one  occasion— speaking  too  quickly. 
I  didn't  want  to  put  anybody  in  that  process 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  the  37.5  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  response  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  I  would  say 
this:  There  are  some  very  basic  questions  to 
be  answered— whether  the  councils  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  councils  are  in  favour  of  some 
modified  or  beginning  form  of  direct  election; 
whether  they  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  board  of  control.  There  are  two  or 
three  decisions  to  be  made.  They  have  been 
well  articulated.  They  have  been  discussed, 
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through  the  auspices  of  the  royal  commission, 
in  a  series  of  public  meetings  and  in  meet- 
ings held  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  caucus— good  meetings.  I 
think  the  arguments  are  out.  I  would  suspect 
it's  a  time  either  to  make  up  our  minds  or 
not.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  change 
many  minds  in  the  next  three  or  four  or  five 
weeks  but  if  longer  time  is  necessary,  so  be 
it. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  this  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  regard- 
ing the  two  per  cent  practice  about  which  he 
made  a  statement  earlier  today.  Can  'the  min- 
ister tell  us  whether  he  has  been  in  contact 
with  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  or  his  colleague 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  MeMurtry),  re- 
garding whether  or  not  the  two  per  cent 
charging  was  an  unfair  trade  practice? 

I  would  direct  the  minister's  attention  par- 
ticularly to  today's  news  release  from  the 
Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation which  says:  "Ldblaws  has  been  de- 
ducting two  per  cent  from  the  cheques  it 
issues  to  pay  growers,  shippers  and  packer- 
shippers  for  Ontario  produce.  No  explanation 
was  given  on  the  cheque  for  the  deduction. 
Loblaw's  buyers  have  been  charging  this  fee 
on  behalf  of  the  chain  for  over  the  last 
year." 

What  kind  of  practice  is  this?  Has  the 
minister  asked  for  it  to  be  investigated  by 
either  of  his  colleagues? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  the  legality  of  it  is  concerned,  I  have 
checked  with  the  appropriate  legal  people  on 
the  suggestion  of  what  has  been  done. 

Some  hon.  members:   Who?  Who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  sound  like  a  bunch 
of  owls  over  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Who  are  the  appropriate 
legal  people? 

Mr.  Breaugh:   Who  did  you  ask? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Legal  people  in  my 
own  branch  who  work  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ministry.  Doesn't  the  honourable  mem- 
ber realize  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  the  ethics  of  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  just  heard  this  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  were  on 
this  situation  last  week  when  it  was  drawn 
to  my  attention,  long  before  any  question  was 
asked  in  this  House.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear. 


'Mr.  MacDonald:    Oh,  no,  you  weren't. 
Mr.   Peterson:   You  really  are  fat. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  knew  about  it 
and  did  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  you  are  getting 
provocative. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  also  indicated  when  I 
answered  my  question  in  the  House  on  Mon- 
day that  I  would  look  into  it.  I  was  aware 
last  week  that  something  was  going  on.  We 
have  checked  into  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  misled  the  House  then  last 
week. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  I  did  not.  There  are 
conflicting  stories- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  As  late  as  last  week? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  There  are  conflicting 
stories.  The  buyers  are  saying  the  discount 
was  offered  to  them  because  it  was  being 
provided  to  chain  store  B.  The  suppliers  are 
indicating  it  was  strongly  suggested  that  a  two 
per  cent  discount  be  given.  None  of  these 
suggestions  actually  was  placed  on  paper  that 
I  have  been  able  to  put  my  hands  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  worse. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  don't  think  they  would 
put  them  on  paper,  would  they? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  important 
matter  is,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  my  staff 
and  myself,  the  practice  has  been  disoon^ 
tinued. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  took  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  you  stop  it  a  year 
ago?  You're  not  even  aware  of  what's  going 
on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  undertake  to  table  in  this  House  the 
legal  opinion  he  has  received,  with  all  the 
attendant  details,  so  that  we  can  judge  for 
ourselves  whether  or  not  further  action  should 
be  taken  in  terms  of  this  possibly  being  an 
unfair  business  practice,  or  being  handled 
under  some  other  aspect  of  the  law? 

And  can  he  comment  on  the  other  aspect 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers'  association 
release  which  says,  and  I  quote:  "Dominion 
is  just  launching  its  discount  program.  It  is 
asking  suppliers  to  sign  a  form  giving  it  au- 
thority to  deduct  two  per  cent  from  the  pur- 
chase price  of  Ontario  produce  for  'earned 
cost  reduction.'  Whatever  could  that  be?" 

Apparently  the  growers  are  negotiating  with 
Dominion  in  hopes  of  getting  that  chain  to 
put  an  end  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  the  minister  assure  us 
that  this  chain'  will  not  engage  in  such  a  pro- 
gram? And  has  he  personally  been  in  touch 
with  all  the  chains  in  Ontario  to  make  sure 
that  no  such  program  exists,  nor  shall  one 
exist? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  been  in  touch 
with  all  the  chains  that  we  know  of  in  the 
province- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  you  know  of. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  -^that's  right,  well  I 
don't  know.  We've  been  in  touch  with  them 
all. 

An  hon.  member:  Nobody  knows. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  were  notified  yester- 
day that  the  practice  would  be  discontinued 
as  a  result  of  our  investigation,  and  that  in- 
cludes Dominion  Stores.  Letters  are  en  route 
to  my  office  confirming  this;  probably  they 
will  be  in  my  office  tomorrow. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  you  table  the  legal 
opinion? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Ask  your  barber,  he  will  tell 
you  about  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food:  In  view  of  the 
minister's  statement  on  Monday  last,  and  I 
quote:  "I  would  deplore  any  sort  of  kickback 
at  all,  and  I  would  certainly  get  right  on  it," 
will  the  minister  tell  the  House  how  the 
farmers  are  going  to  get  the  money  back 
which  they  have  had  taken  away  from  them 
by  this  discount?  Will  he  table  in  the  House 
how  much  money  was  involved  as  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned?  And  will  he  table  the 
legal  opinion  which  he  said  he  had  on  this 
matter? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  don't  know  the  total 
amount;   I  don't  know  what  discounts  were 
offered  and  for  what  particular  commodities- 
Mr.  Deans:  Why? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  could  have  been 
dealing  with  dealers,  they  could  have  been 
dealing  with  marketing  boards- 
Mr.  Deans:  What  do  you  know? 

,Hon.  W.  Newman:  —they  could  have  been 
dealing  with  processers,  they  could  have  been 
dealing  with  them  all— 

An  hon.  member:  We're  sure  glad  you're 
checking  on  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  the  Minister  of  Food? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —as  far  as  the  two  per 

cent  discount  is  concerned.  I  am  informed  by 
our  legal  people  that  as  far  as  we  know  at 
this  point- 
Mr.  Swart:  Will  you  table  it? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  written  report;  but  it  certainly  will  have 
any  information  the  members  want  in  it  to 
point  out  whether  it  is  legal  or  not  legal. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  If  it's  as  complicated  as  you 
said,  how  could  you  make  a  decision  on  it? 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  could  you  straighten  out 
a  problem  that  you  do  not  understand? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  only  legal  prob- 
lem—Does the  member  want  to  listen? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  not  ever.  He  just 
talks. 

Some  hon.  members:  We  want  some  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  Hall:  We've  got  a  farmer  from  London 
now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Start  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Why  don't  you  let  Bette 
answer  for  you? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Combines  Investi- 
gation Act  already  indicates  that  if  a  dis- 
count is  offered  by  one  group  it  should  be 
offered  by  all  groups  under  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  ask  a  supplementary  on 
this,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  wouldl  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  feels  he  has  a  legal  opinion 
indicating  there  was  a  breach  of  the  Com- 
bines   Investigation   Act— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  he  talking  about,  Mr. 
Speaker?  That  it  is  against  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  weren't  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  you  are  backing  off 
on  that,  eh? 

Mr.  Roy:  Let  me  rephrase  the  question.  If 

you  have- 
Mr.    Mackenzie:    What    kind    of    a    legal 

opinion  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Roy:  My  record  is  as  good  as  your 
people's. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  minister  has  a  legal 
opinion  indicating  that  sort  of  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  Combines  Investigation  Act. 
Am  I  right  or  not?  And  if  that  is  the  case 
and  this  practice  has  gone  on  and  some 
people  have  paid  this  kickback,  is  the  minis- 
ter going  to  see  to  it  that  charges  are  laid? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  I  said,  nothing  was 
put  in  writing.  We  have  no  legal  proof  at 
all  as  far  as  the  two  per  cent  discount  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary  to  the 
minister:    Would    the    minister    carry   out    a 
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similar  investigation  in  the  poultry  processing 
field,  and  ensure— 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  supplementary. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  (have  said  it  isn't.  The 
honourable  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Has  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture andl  Food  had  any  involvement  with 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  as  to  how  this  would  affect  con- 
sumer interest  in  this  particular  problem?  And 
have  any  suggestions  been  made  as  to  a 
rollback  of  prices  to  benefit  the  consumers 
who  have  obviously  been  at  some  loss  be- 
cause of  this  practice? 

[2:30] 

Mr.  Deans:  They  were  being  ripped  off,  as 
it  were. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
consumers  were  affected  at  all  in  this  matter 
because  if  the  member  looks  at  the  profits 
of  the  chain  stores  here,  it's  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  (honourable  member  for 
York  South,  with  a  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  for  the 
minister:  Since  the  Ontario  Food  Council, 
under  the  minister's  jurisdiction  and  not  his 
colleague's,  is  responsible  for  examining  un- 
ethical practices  in  the  business  world  that 
comes  within  the  food  industry,  and  he's 
been  on  top  of  this,  so  he  tells  us,  why  has 
this  been  going  on  for  a  year?  Can  the 
minister's  counsel  tell  him  how  much  money 
was  extracted  from  the  processors  or  the 
growers  or  anvbody  else?  And  if  it  was  ex- 
tracted illegally,  can  he  tell  us  whether 
charges  are  going  to  be  laid,  or  at  least 
whether  the  money  wall  be  paid  back? 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  detective  you  are. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  To  my  knowledge,  they 
were   not   extracted  illegally. 

Some  hon.  members:  What? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  does  your  legal  opinion 
say? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Second,  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  we  had  the  processors, 
we  had  the  dealers  who  deal  with  these 
people,  and  unless  they're  prepared  to  come 
forward— and  the  member  saw  this  other  news 
release  this  afternoon.   He's  quoted— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ri^ht. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh  come  on  now. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  the  minister 
get  the  information?  Loblaws  have  all  the 
bills. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Why  don't  you  make  a  clear 
statement? 

An  hon.  member:  Have  a  proper  investi- 
gation. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  in  deep  trouble, 
Bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  there  collusion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  question  has  been 
asked. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, we  worked  on  the  whole  matter 
very  quickly  when  it  was  drawn  to  my 
attention  and  we  have  resolved  the  matter. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh  yes,  we  have. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  been  going  on  for  a 
year.  The  minister  is  asleep. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  no  reason  to 
know  that  it's  been  going  on  for  a  year. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers'  association  state  that  it  has. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Okay.  They  say  some- 
body's put  out  a  release  saying  it's  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  year.  If  they  knew  about  it  a 
year  ago  then  they  should  have  come  to  me 
and  told  me  about  it  at  that  point  in  time. 
They're  the  people  who  are  dealing  with 
them. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  in  trouble  on  this  one. 
You  are  not  handling  this  well. 

(Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  not  happy 
with  the  answers  the  minister  has  just  given. 
We'll  pursue  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVIEWS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasurer.  We  have  a  number  of 
objections  to  the  proposals  on  metropolitan 
government  which  were  brought  forward  this 
morning.  We  will  be  raising  them  over  the 
course  of  the  coming  weeks- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question, 
though,  which  pertains  to  the  single  most 
objectionable  feature  of  the  proposals  and 
one  which  seems  to  sum  up  the  government's 
whole  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  council. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  explain  why, 
in  view  of  the  statements  that  he  himself 
made  today  that  it  is  important  to  his  govern- 
ment that  in  a  free  society  those  who  govern 
are  elected  to  office  and  are  accountable  for 
their  actions,  the  government  has  chosen  to 
continue  after  25  years  the  undemocratic 
process  of  appointing  the  Metro  chairman 
who  is  the  chief  executive  and  most  powerful 
politician  in  metropolitan  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  discussed  that 
with  the  press  this  morning  when  I  went  over 
to  answer  questions.  I  don't  take  anything 
away  from  the  words  which  are  written 
generally.  When  we  come  to  the  specifics  I 
think  the  feeling  is  that  we  have  made  enough 
changes  in  terms  of  moving  to  the  direct 
election  and  that  for  the  time  being  the  proc- 
ess for  the  election  of  the  chairman— who, 
incidentally,  each  time  has  been  an  elected 
person— should  remain;  I  don't  say  forever, 
but  it  should  remain  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  when  he  says  in  the 
report  that  retaining  the  existing  selection  of 
the  Metro  chairman  would  also  permit  a  con- 
tinunity  of  leadership  during  the  reorganiza- 
tion period,  that  that  means  that  the  Con- 
servative government  of  this  province  has 
chosen  to  pre-empt  the  decision  of  the  elector- 
ate of  Metropolitan  Toronto  by  continuing 
Paul  Godfrey  in  office,  despite  whatever  their 
wishes  may  happen  to  be? 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  explain  then  why  in  his  own 
presentation  he  said:  "We  are  a  long  way  in 
Ontario  from  completely  rationalizing  local 
government  as  a  responsible,  responsive 
political  institution,"  why,  in  view  of  that 
particular  opinion,  the  government  chose  to 
continue  to  remain  a  long  way  from  making 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  responsible  and 
responsive  by  leaving  the  Metro  chairman  in 
an  appointed  capacity  and  not  making  him 
elected? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  glad  to  hear  my 
own  words  quoted  so  much  today.  If  the 
member  would  take  the  time  to  read  the 
whole  statement  and  my  statement,  he  would 
see  what  I  have  described  and,  I  think,  what 
Mr.  Robarts  described  and,  indeed,  what  Mr. 
Goldenberg  said  a  few  years  ago— that  we  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  change;  and  just 
where  it  will  end,  I'm  not  sure;  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  it  will  ever  end.  I  don't  think  we 
ever  find  the  perfect  solution.  The  important 


thing  is  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
at  any  rate,  are  ready  to  contemplate— as 
are  many  people  in  elected  government  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto— a  certain  degree  of 
change.  That  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  it  needs 
to  be  revolutionary.  Rather,  as  I've  suggested, 
it  can  be  evolutionary. 

The  member  chooses  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  Metropolitan  Toronto- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Change  if  necessary,  but  not 
necessarily  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  are  very  conscious  of  the 
fact— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We're  in  favour  of  evolu- 
tion. You  people  want  revolution. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  in  favour  of  fos- 
silization. 

An  hon.  member:  If  you're  around  much 
longer,  we'll  need  revolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  that's  all  right, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —that  the  system  of 
metropolitan  government,  which  this  party 
instituted  25  years  ago,  and  which  this  party 
has  kept  up  to  date  over  those  25  years,  is 
working  very  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  we  are  not 
prepared,  simply  for  the  sake  of— 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —playing  to  rhetoric 
to  make  the  sort  of  large  scale  changes  on 
a  wholesale  basis  which  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  wants.  We  think  we  are  taking 
some  deliberate  steps. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Let's  try  those  out, 
then  let's  move  ahead  with  something  else, 
if  that  becomes  necessary.  But  let's  do  it 
one  step  at  a  time.  I  have  some  real  doubts 
and  we  have  some  real  doubts  about  making- 
Mr.   Martel:    Stop  your  posturing. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —a  lot  of  changes 
to  something  which  is  working  as  well  and 
which  is  as  world  renowned  as  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  Treasurer  for- 
gotten last  week  already? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  must  remind  hon- 
ourable members  that  we  have  spent  29  min- 
utes on  the  first  three  questions  and  over 
two  thirds  of  those  have  dealt  with  one  issue, 
and  that's  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  think  in 
fairness  to  all  members  of  this  House— 
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Mr.    Lewis:    A   minute  per   seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —why  don't  we  split  up  the 
time  of  the  question  period  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members  of  this  House?  And  with  that 
in  mind  I'll  now  hear  the  second  question 
from  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Ask  Darcy  why  he's 
quitting. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  time  that  was  taken  on  the  questions  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  However,  I 
will  ask  my  second  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  remind  the  honour- 
able member  that  he  had  two  of  the  supple- 
mentaries. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  good  supplementaries  they 
were,  too. 

METRO  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question— I'm  afraid 
it's  on  the  same  subject— to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Can  the  Minister  of  Education  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why,  in  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment's profession  of  support  for  local  au- 
tonomy and  accountability,  in  view  of  the 
recommendations  of  four  of  the  six  area 
boards  of  education  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board  itself  that 
that  Metro  school  board  be  disbanded,  that 
the  government  has  chosen  to  continue  and, 
in  fact,  to  strengthen  the  Metropolitan  Toron- 
to School  Board,  despite  all  of  the  problems 
that  it  has  created  in  the  past  and  promises  to 
create  in  the  future  for  education  in  this  area? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  afraid 
that  to  answer  adequately  and  fully  and  in 
a  way  that  it  deserves  would  take  me  an- 
other 29  minutes,  because  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  School  Board- 
Mr.  Martel:  Make  a  statement  then. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —an  educational  organiza- 
tion in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  has  been  an- 
other one  of  those  success  stories  for  this 
area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  afflicted  with  Mc- 
Keough  disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  For  my  friend  to  suggest 
that  they  have  caused  nothing  but  problems, 
and  indeed  will  cause  problems  in  the  future, 
I  suggest  he  go  around  and  talk  to  people 
in   Scarborough  and  North  York  and  Etobi- 
coke  and  Toronto- 
Mr.  McCIellan:  Not  in  Toronto,  thank  you. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  find  out. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  he  reads  the  Robarts 
report,  as  I'm  sure  he  has,  he  knows  that  it 
states  that  one  of  the  premises  upon  which  it 
suggests  the  abolition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  School  Board  is  so  that  greater  local 
economy,  accountability  and  voter  under- 
standing of  local  government  can  be  achieved. 
But  I  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  three 
other  overriding  principles  that  must  apply 
in  this  special  unit  called  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, a  political  entity  unlike  any  other  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Those  other  special 
principles  are  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, fiscal  equity  and  the  centralized  co- 
ordination of  issues  on  a  Metro-wide  basis. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  achieved 
here  over  25  years  by  an  evolutionary  method 
by  the  Metro  school  board  and  the  six  area 
boards  in  latter  years  working  together  to 
provide  a  very  viable  educational  organization. 

My  friend  knows  that  the  Metro  school 
board  passed  a  motion  which  suggested  that 
it  be  done  away  with,  but  it  said  only  if  three 
conditions  were  met.  Those  conditions  were 
that  the  Metro  area  completely  bear  all  the 
debenture  costs  that  are  outstanding,  that  the 
province  equalize  grants  among  the  six  boards 
through  its  formula  and  that  there  be  a  co- 
ordinating mechanism  for  Metro-wide  prob- 
lems. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Those  three  qualifications, 
I  suggest,  if  we  really  study  what's  happened 
and  what  needs  to  happen  in  this  Metro  area, 
would  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  within 
five  to  10  years  we  would  be  recreating  a 
Metro  school  board  if,  indeed,  we  did  away 
with  it  today. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  according  to  John 
Robarts.  He  disagreed  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  say  that  from  a  depth 
of  experience  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  lacks 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  organization. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  all  the  experience 
over  there;  the  fountain  of  wisdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  also  point  out,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  that  this  be  said- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  are  biased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  four  Metro  area  boards  wanted  to 
do  away  with  the  Metro  school  board  and 
the  board  voted  to  do  away  with  itself,  we 
listened  as  a  Metro  caucus  of  the  members  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  to  a  wide  variety  of 
briefs  presented  publicly  to  us.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  Labour  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
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Metropolitan  Toronto  all  suggested  in  varying 
forms  that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  School 
Board  and  some  form  of  organization  like 
we  have  now  remain.  I  suggest  those  are  the 
people  of  this  area  speaking  to  us  about  what 
they  think  is  viable  for  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  one  you  shouldn't 
ignore,  Michael. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Taking  all  of  those  to- 
gether, 25  years  of  experience— 

An  hon.  member:  What  do  they  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —on  the  real  needs  of 
education  in  this  area,  we  think  that  an 
improved  Metro  school  board  can  best  serve 
education. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  supplementary  of  the  minister.  Given 
that  the  minister  is  paying  grants  for  ap- 
proximately 170  more  English-as-a-second- 
language  teachers  in  Metro  than  have  been 
allocated  for  September  of  this  year,  how 
does  he  find  any  consistency  with'  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  white  paper  that  area  boards 
would  benefit  even  more  financially  if  they 
didn't  expend  moneys  provided  to  the  Metro 
Toronto  board  for  such  special  programs? 

Hon,  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  my  friend  in  more  detail  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  discrepancies  and  who  is  pay- 
ing for  what  as  far  as  English  as  a  second 
language  is  concerned- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes,  it  is  pretty  important. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  your  quality  of 
service? 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  the  way  Metro  works, 
you  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —except  that  I  must  state 
to  her  that  in  the  intervals  since  the  com- 
mittee hearings  I  find  there  has  been  a  sizable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  who  are 
qualified  for  English-as-a-second-language 
programs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a  decrease 
from  59,950- 

Mr.  McClellan:  Under  the  Metro  definition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  sorry,  a  decrease  since 
1946  from  45,576  to  29,720. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Whose  definition?  Metro's 
definition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  same  Metro  definition 
was  in  effect  in  both  those  years,  so  that  I 
suggest— 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —that's  probably  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  problem  we  are  discussing 
and  we  will  discuss  it  fully. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  not  a  very  good  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  say  this,  we  can 
find  the  answers  to  those  and  other  problems 


and  do  it  in  a  far  better  way  with  a  system 
working  like  the  Metro  school  board  and  area 
boards  working  in  this  area  than  we  ever 
could  if  we  had  six  boards  competing,  one 
with  another,  without  a  proper  co-ordinating 
mechanism. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  should  have  a  school 
board  for  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  spent  36  minutes 
now  on  the  leader's  questions.  Surely  you  can 
order  your  questions  in  such  a  way  that  you 
can  dispose  of  the  first  four  questions  during 
question  period  in  less  time  than  36  minutes? 
Mr.  Martel:  Maybe  you  should  try  to  be 
fair  about  it. 
[Later:] 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  On  a  point  of  order:  I 
would  like  to  indicate  that  in  the  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  member  for  Carleton 
East,  in  reading  from  some  notes  here,  I  think 
I  left  the  wrong  impression.  The  figures  that 
I  quoted  were  the  figures  for  the  immigration 
into  Canada,  those  immigrants  coming  to 
Metropolitan  Toronto— 45,576  for  1976  and 
29,720  for  1977.  The  figures  that  I  should 
have  quoted  for  those  enrolled  in  the  English- 
as-a-second-language  program  in  Metro  were 
1976,  6,008;  and  1977,  3,281. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  where  the  problem  is. 
[2:451 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
Genierail,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  he  been  requested 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  to  provide  a  legal  opinion 
associated  with  whether  or  not  some  action 
should  be  taken  on  the  matter  of  the  two 
per  cent  deduction  that  has  been  taken  off 
the  cheques  payable  by  chain  groceterias  to 
the  producers  in  the  province?  If  he  has  not 
been  so  requested,  will  he  take  it  as  his 
responsibility  to  look  into  this  matter  to  see 
if  any  of  our  provincial  laws  have  been 
broken  or  if  any  federal  laws  have  been 
broken;  to  see  whether  charges  should  be 
laid,  or  what  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
ministry  to  see  that  those  producers  who 
haVe  Idst  out  on  this  two  per  cent  for  at  least 
a  year  have  some  procedure  whereby  they 
can  recoup  this  payment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears quite  evident  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  hals  had  the  benefit  of 
legal  advice  from  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
that  are  seconded  to  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  see  that  advice. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  has  the  assistance  of  very  able 
law  practitioners.  I  was  not  personally  aware 
of  the  issue  until  it  was  raised  today,  but 
because  of  the  obvious  interest  of  tihe  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  officer  of 
the  Crown,  and  he  has  now  accepted  this 
responsibility,  will  he  be  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  get  a  full  report  from 
himself  on  the  legal  matters;  particularly  so 
that  we  can  fulfil  our  function,  which  is  to 
see  that  the  producers  who  have  been  ripped 
off  by  this  two  per  cent  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  recoup? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  certainly  re- 
spond to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  legal 
issues  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  supplementary  to  the  Attor- 
ney General:  Will  he  instruct  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  contact  the  Ontario 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
which  appears  to  have  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  ask  the  association  to 
supply  the  information  and  then  determine 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  laying  charges? 
Further,  will  the  Attorney  General  inform, 
or  have  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
inform,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers' 
association  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his 
legal  and  moral  power  to  see  that  the  kick- 
back is  paid  back  to  them? 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  same  question. 

Mr.  Roy:  Repetition. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  never  found 
it  appropriate  in  the  past  to  instruct  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,— 

Mr.  Swart:  It  looks  as  though  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  about  time  you  started. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  hais  known  for  a  Whole 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —nor  do  I  expect  that 
it  is  appropriate  now;  nor  do  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  underestimate  his  learn- 
ing capacity. 

LOCKOUT  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Does  he  have 
available  information— statistics,  strikes;  or  for 
that  matter  a  learned  opinion— -on  the  impact 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Wentworth  county 
board  in  locking  out  its  teachers  of  grade  12 
and  13  students,  many  of  whom  are  in  the 


process  of  attempting  to  get  acceptance  at 
universities,  both  inside  Ontario  and  outside 
Ontario?  Has  he  information  on  the  impact 
of  the  lockout  and  the  possible  remedies 
which  might  now  be  available  to  bring  about 
some  resolution  of  this  impasse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  have  any  research 
such  as  the  member  indicates  to  show  what 
the  effect  of  a  lockout  of  half  a  day  or  one 
day  rnigfht  be. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  this  time  of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No  time  is  a  good  time 
for  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  but  I  draw  to  the 
member^  attention  tihat  both  are  legal  under 
trie  collective  bargaining  act  we  (have  for 
teachers. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  didn't  have  to  go 
into  that;  I  knew  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells;  Roth  are  equally  legal  and 
both  can  be  applied  under  certain  conditions. 

The  teachers  and  the  school  board  have 
witiiin  their  power  the  means  to  reopen  the 
schools  by  reaching  an  agreement  or  decid- 
ing voluntarily  to  send  it  to  final  offer  selec- 
tion or  arbitration.  I  am  going  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  Education  Relations  Com- 
mission immediately  after  this  question  period 
to  talk  to  them  about  the  situation.  I  agree 
it  is  very  iserious  for  the  students,  particu- 
larly those  going  on  to  university.  I  will  see 
what  the  commission  has  in  mind  to  help 
get  a   settlement  in  the  Wentworth  area. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question,  if  I 
may:  Since  the  teachers  have  already  offered 
to  send  the  matter  to  arbitration  and  have 
already  offered  to  negotiate  this  coming  week- 
end at  whatever  length  is  necessary  to  find 
a  resolution  to  the  dispute,  and  since  the 
board  in  its  normal  position  has  refused  to 
even  talk  about  it,  would  the  minister  agree 
that  it  might  be  helpful  if  he  were  to  say  to 
the  board  that  in  the  interests  of  the  students 
and  the  education  system  in  the  area  that 
the  board  accept  that  it  might  well  be  appro- 
priate that  the  board  send  the  matter  to 
arbitration  and  get  it  resolved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  At  this  point  in  time  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  Education  Rela- 
tion Commission  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary;  the 
honourable  member  for  Wentworth  North. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  am  wondering  if  the 
minister  is  aware  that  certain  teachers  and 
students  alike  are  so  concerned  that  they  are 
contemplating  a  class  action  at  this  time. 
Does  the  minister  have  any  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  direction  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  not  sure  what  my 
friend  means  when  he  says  "class  action." 
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Mr.  Cunningham:   They  are  going  to  sue 

them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  mean  they  are  going 

to  sue? 

Mr.  Roy:  You've  heard  of  that?  Law?  Sue? 
Mr.  Cunningham:  They  are  going  to  sue; 

they  might  even  sue  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  was  assuming  something 

a  little  more  productive,  like  they  were  going 

to  set  up  classes  and  teach  the  kids  in  some 

other  place- 
Mr.  Sargent:  How  stupid  can  you  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —which  would  sound  to 
be  a  much  more  profitable  thing.  I  would 
suggest,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  courts, 
that  any  action  such  as  that  probably  wouldn't 
solve  the  problem  in  a  very  quick  manner. 

AUTO  INDUSTRY  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Roy:  Hang  on. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Given  the  fact  that  Prestolite 
Limited  in  Point  Edward  has  announced  an- 
other layoff  of  some  150  people,  with  the 
very  real  possibility  of  a  complete  shutdown 
of  the  plant  in  the  fall;  and  given  the  fact 
that  this  layoff  is  only  one  of  many  such 
layoffs  throughout  Ontario  in  plants  manu- 
facturing parts  for  the  automobile  industry; 
is  the  Premier  prepared  to  do  one  of  two 
things  on  behalf  of  the  auto  workers  of  On- 
tario: On  the  one  hand,  is  the  Premier  pre- 
pared to  offer  incentives  to  these  companies 
to  make  it  more  attractive  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  auto  parts  in  Ontario?  Fail- 
ing such  action,  is  the  Premier  prepared  to 
go  back  to  the  federal  government  and  de- 
mand on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  Canada  be  given  a  fair  share  of  parts 
manufacturing  and  car  assembly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  cars  sold  in  Canada  by 
the  Big  Three,  through  introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  this  effect,  if  necessary,  by  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  trying 
to  remember  all  parts  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  should  ask  the  governor 
of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  sense  that  the  honourable 
member  who  suggests  we  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  offering  incentives  is  really  talking 
about  taxpayers'  funds,  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  and  which,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  substantial,  to  both  the 
Big  Four— I  always  include  the  fourth— and 
the  parts  manufacturers.  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  that  this  has  become  a  policy  of  the 


official  opposition.  I  think  members  of  the 
opposition  party  would  want  to  think  that 
through  very  carefully  before  they  suggested 
it  was  a  policy. 

Certainly  we  are  concerned  about  some 
aspects  but,  if  one  looks  at  the  figures,  while 
the  particular  plant  the  honourable  member 
refers  to  obviously  causes  the  government 
concern,  and  I  am  sure  it  causes  him  some 
concern,  it  is  also  fair  to  point  out  that  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  employees  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  some  plants  in  the  parts 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  auto  industry.  So 
far,  from  the  information  we  have  been 
putting  together,  it  appears  there  probably  is 
an  overall  increase  in  employment  in  the 
automotive  industry,  although  we  haven't 
finished  our  final  assessment  yet;  so,  while 
we  don't  minimize  the  difficulty  that  the 
honourable  member  refers  to  at  that  particular 
plant,  I  think  he  has  to  look  at  it  was  some 
perspective  as  well. 

Without  answering  the  question  any 
further,  the  question  of  incentives  gets  one 
into  a  very  basic  consideration  as  to  whether 
we  get  into  this  bidding  war  that  is  going  on 
for  the  location  of  facilities— and  not  just  in 
the  automotive  industry.  I  don't  know  how 
we  would  confine  it  to  a  single  industry;  I 
think  that  would  be  difficult. 

II  can't  offer  the  honourable  member  any 
government  decision  on  that  matter  today. 
We  will  be  finishing  our  assessment  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks,  and  as  I  said  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  I  would 
hope  to  present  some  information  to  the 
House. 

I  think  it's  also  fair  to  point  out  that  it 
was  this  province  which  initiated  the  present 
debate  with  respect  to  the  auto  pact.  It  was 
this  government— certainly  in  the  past  year 
or  so  without  any  question— that  has  been 
pressuring  Ottawa,  first  for  a  valid  assessment 
and  secondly  that  there  be  some  productive 
alterations  in  the  auto  pact  in  terms  of  seeing 
increased  employment  here,  not  only  in  terms 
of  numbers  but  in  the  kinds  of  employment 
that  are  offered.  I  suggest  that  we  will  be 
continuing  to  press  this  with  the  government 
of  Canada. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  honourable  member 
that  if  he  is  genuinely  concerned— and  I  as- 
sume he  is— he  too  can  have  some  impact. 
I  have  known  Bud  Cullen  for  many  years,  as 
has  the  member  opposite.  The  member  is 
probably  five  minutes  away  from  him  on  the 
weekend.  He  is  the  minister  responsible  for 
Manpower.  He  must  have  an  even  greater 
concern  than  the  member  has  with  respect  to 
the  employment  situation  generally— 
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Mr.  Samis:  Order,  order. 

Mr.   di  Santo:    Speech,   speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia  that  he  might  productively 
spend  a  weekend  alerting  Mr.  Cullen  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  see  if  he  can't 
prevail  upon  him  to  prevail  upon  some  of  his 
federal  colleagues  for  a  little  degree  of  con- 
cern and  initiative  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Conway:  Or  talk  to  the  governor  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion to  the  Premier  on  this  matter,  but  first 
of  all  I  will  assure  him  that  I  am  meeting 
with  Bud  Cullen  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Will  the  member  give  the 
House  a  full  report  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  like  spitting 
into  the  wind. 

Mr.  Blundy:  My  supplementary  question 
stems  from  the  headline  story  in  this  morn- 
ing's Toronto  Star.  When  the  Premier  goes  to 
Detroit  for  the  football  game  the  next  time, 
will  he  consider  getting  together  with  some 
of  the  industrialists  there  with  a  view  to 
putting  in  a  word  for  the  auto  workers  of 
Ontario  who  find  themselves  in  such  a  crucial 
condition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  governor  of  Ohio  stole 
the  ball. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  brag  that  you  are  a  To- 
ronto fan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  won't. 

Mr.  Conway:  There's  not  much  to  brag 
about  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  and  the  Argos  are  born 
losers. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  wouldn't  talk  if  I 
were  you,  Eddie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  say  if  the 
Argos  lost  with  as  much  success  as  we've 
had  on  this  side  of  the  House,  even  in  our 
limited  fashion- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  would  be  a  minority 
football  team. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —they  would  certainly  be 
better  than  what  they  have  produced  to  date. 

Mr.  Samis:  That's  not  saying  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  read  the  story  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  referring  to  and  I  won't 
take  exception  to  it  in  any  controversial  way, 
although  I  understand  the  story  perhaps  will 
demonstrate  a  little  better  journalism  in  the 
later  edition  and  perhaps  a  little  greater  de- 
cree of  accuracy. 


Somebody  asked  if  I'd  ever  been  to  Ohio. 
I've  got  to  tell  the  honourable  member  that 
you  don't  go  to  Ohio  to  find  out  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  automotive  industry.  In  the  past 
six  years— I  confess  this  to  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star— I  have  been  to  Ohio  three  times,  no 
question  about  it.  I  think  what  the  story 
neglected  to  point  out  was  two  things. 

Mr.  Samis:  Time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Firstly,  the  plant  that  was 
located  there  really  was  never,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  the  list  for  discussion  for  location 
here  anyway.  It  was  probably  lured  out  of 
Michigan  into  Ohio. 

I  think  it's  also  important  to  point  out  that 
these  discussions  have  gone  on,  and  in  some 
depth,  with  the  Canadian  organizations.  I 
sense  that  in  terms  of  their  commitment  they 
have  just  as  great  an  interest  in  getting  the 
new  capital  expansion  in  this  province  as 
any  of  us.  While  I  know  it  is  great  to  suggest 
that  I  travel  to  Dearborn  or  Flint  or  wher- 
ever, I  would  say  with  respect  unless  one 
has  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  automotive  industry  that  would  not  be 
the  most  productive  way  of  doing  it. 

I  should  also  point  out  though,  for  the 
honourable  member's  edification,  that  if  he 
reads  the  story  carefully  he  will  have  some 
understanding  of  the  type  of  competition. 
This  is  one  place— perhaps  the  only  place- 
where  this  story  was  accurate,  and  that  was 
the  degree  of  incentives  that  were  offered  by 
the  state  df  Ohio,  probably  in  competition 
with  Michigan  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Samis:  Time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  happen  to  know  there 
were  one  or  two  other  inducements  offered 
by  the  state  of  Ohio.  I'm  not  sure  the  mem- 
bers opposite,  even  in  their  enthusiasm,  which 
I  share,  to  get  new  capital  investment  here, 
would  be  prepared  to  offer  some  of  the  in- 
ducements that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  offered. 

Mr.  Conway:  Titillate  us  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier  is  straying  far 
from  the  original  question.  The  original  ques- 
tion was  would  you  speak  to  certain  people 
in  Detroit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  a  longer  answer 
than  I  intended,  but  I  had  to  point  out 
certain  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

[3:00] 

Mr.  di  Santo.  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  a  supple- 
mentary? 
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Mr.  di  Santo:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Why  don't  you  speak  up?  The 
member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Speaker  knows  how  we 
are  in  Metro  Toronto.  We're  very  bashful, 
we're  very  reticent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Remember  the  good  old 
days? 

Mr.   di   Santo:   Keeping  in  mind  that  the 
auto  pact  is  a  federal  responsibility,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  concerned- 
Mr.  Ruston:   What  kind  of  a  car  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —with  the  situation  of  the 
industry  in  Ontario,  where  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  industry  Is,  doesn't  the  Premier 
think  that  his  government  at  this  point  should 
explore  another  alternative  in  the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  auto  pact,  since  until  nlow  all  the 
reviews  and  the  analyses  that  his  government 
has  madle  and  the  federal  government  has 
made  have  not  produced  any  positive  effect 
in  Ontario?  As  he  knows,  in  1977  we  had  a 
$3-biIion  deficit  in  auto  parts  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  before  we  finalize 
any  figures  we  might  be  better  to  await  the 
material  that  we  will  be  presenting.  The 
honourable  member  has  made  one  accurate 
observation  that  I  can  remember.  This  matter 
is  of  critical  concern,  obviously,  to  the  people 
of  this  province.  It  was  also  relevant  in  his 
question  that  he  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  country  to  the  south 
of  us  and  our  own  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  Canada.  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  member  for  Sarnia,  who  ob- 
viously doesn't  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
stitutional experience,  contemplating  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  that  would  relate  to  that. 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  even  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  might  advise  us,  that  would 
not  be  totally  constitutional  and— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  That's  never  stopped 
the  Premier  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —might  not  even  be  legal. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  answer  is  that  we 
will  continue  to  press  it,  I  assure  the  honour- 
able member,  but  we  db  not  have  the  ability 
to  renegotiate  or  alter  the  auto  pact. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  keep  it  away  from  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier 
appoint  Judy  LaMarsh  to  look  into  the 
matter? 


CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  like  to  return  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food.  If  he  were  suffi- 
ciently disconcerted  to  consult  his  legal 
branch  for  advice  and  sufficiently  unhappy 
about  the  discount  kickback  practice  that  he 
had  it  revoked  as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  to 
his  attention,  allegedly;  why  does  he  refuse 
now  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
background  of  the  practice  over  the  number 
of  months  at  least  that  it  apparently  took 
place  and)  to  take  action  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  that  investigation? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Let  me  make  it  very 
clear  to  the  member  that  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  look  into  this  fulrther  and  to  get  further 
legal  advice,  if  he  wants  me  to,  and  to  re- 
port back  to  him  if  that  will  satisfy  'him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  we  are  walking  the  fine  line  here  of 
possible  criminality,  I  point  out  to  him  that 
he  went  to  his  legal  advisers  about  it,  he 
was  that  sufficiently  concerned.  Why  is  he 
not  prepared  to  turn  it  over  to  the  special 
investigations  branch  of  the  OPP,  or  to  Some 
major  investigative  effort,  to  find  out  how, 
over  the  period  of  time,  supermarkets— major, 
dominant  supermarkets  in  Ontario— were  able 
to  engage  in  this  practice  which  everyone 
finds  offensive  and  which  m'ay  have  contra- 
vened the  law?  Will  he  conduct  a  serious  in^ 
vestigation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  super- 
markets starting,  if  I  may  say,  and  I  bring 
this  question  to  an  end,  by  bringing  the 
operators  of  the  supermarkets  into  his  office 
and  taking  the  records  that  they  have  of  all 
the  discounts  which  they  imposed  over  the 
period  of  those  months? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  said  a  minute  ago  that 
I  would  consult  the  crown  officers  again  to 
get  more  details  on  the  legality  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  has  had  months. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  also  point  out 
to  the  member  who  is  so  anxious  to  jump  on 
these  sort  of  situations—and  I  admire  him  for 
it-Jthat  we  were  on  this  situation,  we  have 
corrected  the  situation  and  we  will  look  into 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  there  for  a 
year;  the  minister  never  knew  it  was  going 
on. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  never 
brought  it  up  nor  did  anybody  else.  He  stood 
over  there  in  his  pious  attitude.  I  get  a  little 
tired  of  his  pious  attitude.  We'll  look  into  it 
and  we'll  get  more  information  for  the  mem- 
ber. 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 

Essex  South. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  acted.  You 

wait  until  the  opposition  brings  it  up. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  supplementary,  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  If  it's  wrong  now,  it  was  wrong 

several  months  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  supplementary  to  the 

minister— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Don't  sit  over  there 
with  your  pious  attitude. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  imagine  if  a  small  busi- 
nessman did  it  how  the  minister  would  turn 
on  him.  Loblaws  does  it  and  the  minister 
turns  the  other  cheek. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Loblaws  is  one  of  your 
sponsors,  be  careful. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  not  one  of  my  spon- 
sors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  heard  they  sponsored  a 
show  the  other  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  didn't  because  I'm  off. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  about  Torstar? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be  back  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  suspended  proceedings  for 
seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  When  we  recessed  we 
had  five  minutes  left  in  the  question  period. 
I  will  now  recognize  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  with  a  new  question. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  is 
to  the  Premier.  I'd  like  to  say  that  last  night 
I  spoke  to  several  thousand  people  regarding 
the  Niagara  Escarpment,  among  many  other 
excellent  speakers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  modesty  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin-Peel. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Will  the  honourable 
member  please  take  his  seat?  I  must  remind 
him  that  this  is  a  question  period;  it  is  not 
for  congratulating  members  of  the  Legislature 
or  drawing  to  our  attention  that  there  was  a 
meeting  someplace.  If  you  have  a  question  to 
ask,  will  you  please  put  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Having  said  that,  we  spoke  to  many  thousand 
people  last  night  in  Orangeville  regarding  the 


escarpment,  where  hundreds  of  documented 

cases  of  persecution- 
Some  hon.  members:  Question. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  not,  I  want  to  put  this 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Will  the  honourable 
member  please  take  his  seat?  I  have  recog- 
nized you  on  two  different  occasions  in  the 
last  two  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  question.  I  ask  the  member,  if  he  has  a 
question  to  put,  put  it  forthwith  and  directly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  privilege- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  your  point  of  privi- 
lege? 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Mr.   Speaker:   You  don't  have  a  point  of 

privilege.  This  House- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  I  ask  a  question 

about  the  escarpment  commission? 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  ask  why  can't  you  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Give  me  a  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Why  can't  you  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I'll  try  it. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Premier,  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  were  thousands  of  concerned  people 
there  because  of  the  persecution  of  the  escarp- 
ment, when  I  asked  for  a  vote  to  demand  that 
the  Premier  abolish  totally  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  thousands  of  people 
stood  up  and  said  they  wanted  him  to  abolish 
it.  I  say  to  the  Premier,  before  this  serious 
situation  explodes  and  him  being  a  respecter 
of  people  power,  what  is  his  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  the  member's 
colleague  has  introduced  a  private  bill  that 
really  doesn't  go  quite  as  far  as  the  member 
is  suggesting.  I  have  met  some  of  those  who 
share  this  concern.  Portions  of  the  escarp- 
ment are  within  the  town  of  Caledon,  part  of 
my  former  riding.  I  recognize  the  concern  of 
the- 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  trying  to  answer  the 
question.  I'm  trying  not  to  be  provocative.  I 
would  only  remind  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell),  if  she  wants  to  be  a  little 
bit  snide,  that  her  party  supported  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  legislation.  They  supported  it  in 
principle,  and  voted  for  it,  let  her  not  ever 
forget  it.  Her  party  was  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  passed. 
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We  know  there's  a  problem.  We  know  part 
of  it  is  misunderstanding,  and  part  of  it  is 
the  process  going  on.  This  government  is 
aware  of  it.  We're  concerned  about  it.  We 
think  there  are  some  solutions  that  are  reason- 
ably acceptable. 

When  the  Gertler  report  came  down,  when 
the  debate  went  on  in  this  House  and  we 
were  pressed  by  both  parties  opposite  in  terms 
of  the  Gertler  report,  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  escarpment  as  being  a  unique 
part  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  some  of  you 
people  made  speeches  on  the  subject.  No  one 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  without  some 
difficulty.  No  one  wants  to  see  property  rights 
interfered  with.  No  one  wants  to  see  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  can  you  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  trying  to  answer  with- 
out becoming  upset.  I  know  what  the  honour- 
able member  wanted  to  say  initially  in  his 
question  and  was  precluded  from  saying, 
although  I  know  he  said  it  last  night.  This 
government,  through  the  legislation,  appointed 
the  commission  and  I  guess  it  was  to  have 
been  anticipated  that  there  would  be  some 
people  who  would  feel  the  initial  report  of 
the  commission  was,  in  fact,  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  result. 

I  want  to  assure  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce,  and  the  other  members  who  are 
affected  by  this,  that  this  is  not  the  end  result. 
There  will  be  reports  and  recommendations 
from  the  commission.  I  think  there  are  ways 
of  seeing  that  the  general  objective  of  preser- 
vation of  the  escarpment  is  maintained,  while 
at  the  same  time,  minimizing  the  impact  in 
terms  of  the  individual  owners  within  the 
escarpment  area. 

What  I  said  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Shepherd 
last  night,  and  I  know  it's  not  easy  to  do 
before  a  crowd  of  some  2,500  or  2,600  people, 
is  that  we  should  try  to  exercise  a  certain 
measure  of  patience.  The  commission  will  be 
coming  forward  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions and  that  will  be  the  appropriate  time 
to  deal  with  it. 

To  answer  the  honourable  member  as  to 
whether  this  government  is  prepared  to  scrap 
the  commission,  write  off  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment, and  say  that  because  of  the  very  under- 
standable political  pressure  we're  going  to 
opt  out  totally  of  our  responsibility  as  legis- 
lators to  do  something  about  one  of  the  very 
important  and  unique  areas  of  the  province 
of  Ontario— that  would  be  irresponsible. 

There  are  solutions.  I'm  relatively  familiar 
with  the  problem.  I  can  assure  the  honour- 
able member  I  know  nearly  as  much  about  it 
as  he  does.  Not  quite  as  much,  but  nearly. 
I'm  just  as  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  those 


owners  as  he  may  be.  I  can't  tell  him  today 
that  we're  going  to  abandon  the  commission 
and  write  off  the  escarpment.  I  would  feel 
very  badly  if  the  majority  of  members  op- 
posite were  to  suggest  to  the  government  that 
that's  the  approach  we  should  take. 

REPORTS 

SOLAR  'ACCESS 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  tabled  a  discussion  paper 
on  Perspectives  on  Access  to  Sunlight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
tabling  a  discussion  paper  on  Perspectives  on 
Access  to  Sunlight,  which  outlines  the  exist- 
ing law  on  the  subject  of  solar  access  and 
examines  a  number  of  possible  legal  methods 
to  protect  solar  access  in  Ontario.  These  in- 
clude private  agreements,  restrictive  coven- 
ants, and  solar  zoning. 

My  hope  is  that  later  this  year  my  min- 
istry might  be  in  a  better  position  to  intro- 
duce legislation  on  this  subject  matter,  which 
might  well  be  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
society  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Did  you  consult  with  the 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker)? 

STANDING  MEMBERS' 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Campbell  from  the  standing  members' 
services  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  three 
policy  secretariats  and  the  legislative  admin- 
istrative office  located  in  room  151  be  moved 
from  the  legislative  building  no  later  than 
August  30,  1978,  and  the  space  allocated  to 
Mr.  Speaker  for  reallocation. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Hend- 
erson), when  allocating  the  funds  in  his  bud- 
get, should  give  first  priority  to  the  relocation 
of  these  offices. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  applications  for  private  acts  and 
finds  the  notices  as  published  in  each  case 
sufficient:  the  City  of  London;  Hamilton 
Civic  Hospital. 
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MOTIONS 

CITY  OF  CORNWALL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  standing  order 
62(a)  be  suspended  for  Bill  Pr21,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Cornwall,  so  that  the 
bill  which  is  to  be  introduced  later  today 
may  be  considered  by  the  standing  admin- 
istration of  justice  committee  tomorrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TENANT  PROTECTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  reporting 
date  for  the  general  government  committee's 
review  of  sessional  paper  13,  a  report  on 
Policy  Options  for  Continuing  Tenant  Pro- 
tection, be  extended  from  June  1  to  June  15. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HEALTH  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  time  for 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  be  reduced  from  20  hours  to  11 
hours. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS 

CITY  OF  CORNWALL  ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr4, 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Cornwall. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

NOTICES  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview 
(Mr.  di  Santo)  filed  the  required  notice  of 
his  dissatisfaction  to  the  answer  given  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch)  concerning  multiculturalism  last 
Tuesday.  This  matter  will  be  debated  at 
10:30  this  evening. 

Similarly,  the  hon.  member  for  Oakwood 
(Mr.  Grande)  was  dissatisfied  with  his  answer 
on  a  related  matter  and  this  also  will  be  de- 
bated after  10:30  this  evening. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answer  to  question  10 
and  the  interim  answer  to  question  37  stand- 
ing on  the  notice  paper.  I  wish  to  table  the 
response  to  petitions  presented  to  the  House 
sessional  papers  64,  67,  and  68. 

During  my  absence,  an  answer  was  tabled 
on  March  28  to  question  18,  order  paper  no. 
17,  and  unfortunately,  there  was  an  error  in 
the  answer.  I  am  today  tabling  a  revision  to 
that  answer.  (See  appendix,  page  2242.) 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

CITY  OF  CORNWALL  ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Cornwall. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  also  given  third  reading  on 
motion. 

CONGREGATION  BETH  AM  ACT 

Mr.  Rotenberg  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  to  revive  Congregation 
Beth  Am. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  also  given  third  reading  on 
motion. 

[3:30] 

WILLIAM  HALL  PETERBOROUGH 
PROTESTANT  POOR  TRUST  ACT 

Mr.  Elgie,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Turner,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  to  dis- 
solve the  William  Hall  Peterborough  Protes- 
tant Poor  Trust. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  also  given  third  reading  on 
motion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  seems  a  shame. 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Breaugh  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  64,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Oshawa,  for  up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  my. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
knew  you'd  like  that. 

I  hear  little  grumblings  in  the  House  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  some  avid 
support  of  this  bill  dwindling  somewhat.  I 
hope  it  is  not  substantive. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  at  great  length  be- 
cause this  matter  has  been  debated,  of  course, 
by  the  Camp  commission  itself,  and  has  also 
been  debated  by  the  Morrow  committee  which 
is  a  committee  of  this  House  investigating 
the  matter.  In  both  instances  a  clear  con- 
sensus was  evident  and  that  was  that  this 
building  per  se  ought  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  might  say 
there  has  been  I  think,  a  relative  consensus 
among  almost  all  members  that  some  form 
of  this  ought  to  happen.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
at  a  variety  of  committee  meetings,  in  dis- 
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cussions  on  the  Camp  commission  and  in 
various  other  estimates  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  House,  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  have  expressed  this  one  common 
goal.  The  Speaker  is  our  representative,  our 
person,  collectively  as  a  group  of  parliamen- 
trians  in  this  House.  He  represents  us,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  the  building  under  his 
control. 

In  essence,  What  we  have  arrived  at  so 
far,  are  various  forms  of  <x>mpromise  on  that 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  a  simple  matter  if 
we  take  onie  perspective  on  it.  I  know,  for. 
example,  the  present  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  (Mr.  Henderson)  'has  gone  in 
large  measure  toward  accommodating  this 
request.  I  understand  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties, and  I  am  riot  suggesting  that  support 
for  this  bill  in  principle  solves  al  of  the 
problems.  Nor  am  I  really  suggesting  we  will 
have  a  massive  changeover  in  terms  of  who 
actually  does  what  around  this  building.  But 
I  am  suggesting  the  principle  of  the  bill  is 
important  to  us  as  members  of  this  House. 
That  has  clearly  been  established  by  a  com- 
mission outside  of  the  House,  by  a  committee 
in  the  House,  and  by  this  House  in  actions 
taken  last  spring.  From  all  sides  of  the  House 
we  have  heard  this.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  when  we  get  to  that  point  where  we 
attempt  to  make  a  decision,  we  can't  seem 
to  arrive  at  the  formalities  of  it  all. 

I  dbn't  really  understand  all  of  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  government,  I  guess,  but 
I  would  put  forward  this  argument.  I  think 
it  is  important  in  an  historical  sense.  I  think 
it  is  important  in  a  parliamentary  sense  that 
this  House  and  its  environment  belong  to 
the  members  of  this  House  and  that  we  put 
all  of  those  things  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  represent  all  of  us,  and 
we  feel  on  most  days— sometimes  not  all  days, 
but  most  days— that  you  represent  our  in- 
terests fairly.  You  make  decisions  which  have 
to  be  made,  not  always  popular  decisions, 
that  is  true,  but  decisions  which  must  be 
made.  I  put  the  case  to  the  House  that  it 
is  our  collective  judgement  that  you  ought 
to  be  the  one  who  has  sole  jurisdiction  over 
this  building  and  the  grounds.  In  essence, 
this  is  a  very  simple  bill  which  doles  just  that. 

In  practical  terms,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  a  great  many  assistants.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  as  a  final  arbitratlor  and  as  a  decider,  you 
are  very  often  asked  to  make  decisions  over 
properties,  rooms,  whatever,  that  you  really 
don't  have  control  over.  You  are  asked  to 
make  the  decision  and  yet  yoiu  don't  have  the 
control.  I  think  this  House  ought  to  rectify 
that. 


I  appreciate  there  are  some  problems.  I 
appreciate  that  those  Who  are  entrenched  in 
various  offices  around  here  happen  to  be  in 
positions  of  great  influence  and  power  which 
they  exercise  quite  freely.  Though  they 
might  be  prepared  to  say  that  a  simph  piece 
of  legislation  like  this  is  'all  well  and  good 
in  terms  of  parliamentary  tradition  cr  in 
terms  of  historical  context  or  in  terms  of 
what  is  right,  when  you  get  right  down  to 
the  rutty-gritty  of  saying  let's  do  that  there 
seems  to  be  great  reluctance  under  wav.  I'm 
not  making  an  eloquent  case,  or  any  cai^e  at 
all,  that  members  of  this  House  ought  to  have 
decent  office  accommodation.  I  think,  by  and 
large,  that's  irrelevant.  I  would  put  to  you 
that  there  are  members  on  the  government 
bench  who  couldn't  get  in  and  out  of  my 
particular  office;  if  you  put  animals  of  any 
kind  in  there  with  no  daylight  and  no  air 
the  humane  society  would  get  after  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  used  to  be  my  office. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  am  going  to  set  aside  that 
rather  inelegant  argument  about  the  accom- 
modation for  various  members  and  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  straight  principle  of  the 
thing,  that  this  building  quite  properly— and 
we  all  recognize  it-ought  to  be  under  the 
Sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker.  I'm  not 
accepting  the  argument  that  little  coloured 
maps  showing  portions  of  the  building  under 
the  control  of  the  Speaker  and  other  portions 
under  somebody  else  is  an  acceptable  com- 
promise to  me.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  not. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  do  us  all  a  great  dis- 
service when  we  fuddle  the  argument  with 
such  contradictions  and  good  common  sense 
as  that. 

I  note  the  work  of  the  members'  services 
committee,  which  I  thhnik  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  House  in  attempting  to  wrestle 
with  the  practical  problems,  but  I  want  to 
say,  in  concluding  my  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  it  is  a  simple  basic 
principle  that  we  ought  to  have  control  of 
this  building.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  And  we, 
collectively,  will  be  expressed  in  terms,  as 
it  is  in  this  act,  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  think  there  is  ample  justification  in  every 
parliament  in  the  World  to  have  it  done  in 
that  Way.  I  am  saying  it  avoids  the  incon- 
veniences and  the  awkwardness  of  bavin?  a 
government  minister,  for  example,  as  the 
present  Minister  of  Government  Services 
does,  make  decisions  that  are  a  litle  too 
sensitive  perhaps  from  time  to  time  and 
that  cause  problems  elsewhere.  That  is  prop- 
erly, in  my  view,  the  role  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  I  think  we  certainly  have  the 
precedents  on  this. 
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We  can't  strike  any  more  committees;  it's 
not  possible.  We  can't  have  another  royal 
commission;  we've  already  done  that.  We 
can't  reinvent  the  wheel,  though  I  suspect  we 
might  try  to  do  that.  We  are  down  to  that 
point  where  even  as  part  of  our  provisional 
standing  orders  the  government  has  been 
asked  to  make  known  its  position.  It  hasn't 
really  done  that  yet.  It  strikes  me  that  this 
is  a  simple  matter,  but  one  that  should  be 
important  to  members  of  this  House,  one  that 
would  solve  a  few  administrative  problems, 
that's  true;  one  that  may  cause  a  few  others, 
that's  true  as  well. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a 
massive  change  tomorrow.  If  my  sense  of 
support  for  this  bill  comes  through  and  we 
do  get  it  passed  through  this  House  and  off 
to  committee,  I'm  not  suggesting  there  will 
be  a  radical  change  in  anything  around  the 
place.  I  am  saying  we  would  simply  have 
established  a  basic  principle  that  the  mem- 
bers should  not  be  subservient  to  anyone  else, 
that  this  Parliament  stands  by  itself  and  that 
the  building  and  its  grounds  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me 
that  case  has  been  made  in  as  many  forms 
as  I  could  conceive  of,  in  as  many  ways  as  I 
could  conceive  of,  by  members  from  all  three 
political  parties  in  this  House  and  from  people 
outside  of  the  political  process  itself. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  are  then  left  with  a 
very  simple  and  basic  decision:  Should  the 
Speaker  have  control  over  the  Legislative 
Assembly?  It  seems  to  me  we  have  already 
got  agreement  on  that  matter.  What  will 
interest  me,  I  am  afraid,  this  afternoon  is 
the  action  of  a  government  which  has  agreed 
to  that,  which  had  one  of  its  fairest  and  most 
formidable  proponents,  Dalton  Camp,  do  a 
study  on  it,  which  had  another  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  its  own  party,  Don 
Morrow,  chair  a  committee;  both  recom- 
mendations were  identical.  I  think  we  have 
heard  government  members  say  at  great 
length  that  they  agree  with  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed in  this  bill  and  the  principle  that  it 
contains.  I  wonder,  will  we  see  them  now  this 
afternoon  move  to  that? 

If  they  have  problems  or  if  they  are  re- 
luctant for  some  practical  reasons  to  say  that 
we  can't  do  this  now,  I  would  remind  them 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  law  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, that  there  are  provisions  for  working  it 
out.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  bill 
I  did  suggest  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
a  little  better  than  six  monhs,  to  give  every- 
one notice,  and  it's  hardly  any  surprise  that 
this  bill  was  coming  or  that  at  some  point  in 
time  this  House  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 


I  think  I  have  put  the  case  as  simply  as  I 
can,  which  was  the  purpose  of  the  exercise, 
and  not  to  get  into  a  long  diatribe  about  the 
privileges  of  the  members  or  the  traditions 
of  parliaments  throughout  the  world.  I  do 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  restate  simply 
that  we  are  one  of  the  few  parliaments  in 
the  world  that  does  not  have  this,  that  it's 
something  that  we  clearly  all  recognize  and 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  members  of  this 
House,  in  the  form  of  this  private  bill,  gave 
support  to  that  to  establish  that  principle. 

1  will  reserve  some  remarks  for  the  closing 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  frankly,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  premature  bill.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  that  is  more  premature  than 
what's  been  brought  forward  today. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  was  five  years  ago  when 
Dalton  recommended  it. 

Mr.  Walker:  No  one  doubts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  some  point  in  time  the  complete  Legis- 
lature area- 
Mr.  Martel:  Here  comes  the  guillotine. 

Mi*.  Walker:  —is  going  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Speaker.  There's  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  that  will  occur  before  too  many 
months  have  gone  by. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Before  sunset? 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  did  they  dig  you  out 
of,  Gord? 

Mr.  Walker:  But  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that's  more  premature  than  the  bill 
that's  been  presented  before  us. 

The  question  really  is  when  will  the  turn- 
over occur?  At  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  jurisdiction  is,  of 
course,  a  shared  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  being  re-elected? 

Mr.  Walker:  One  has  to  ask,  "What's  wrong 
with  the  shared  jurisdiction?"  That's  the  first 
question  one  might  ask,  and  why  not?  What 
is  the  problem  with  the  shared  jurisdiction? 
It  seems  to  have  worked  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  have  worked  going  back  to  when 
this  building  was  erected  at  about  1892  or 
so.  Somehow,  the  nails- 
Mr.  Martel:  You  stay  around  and  listen, 
Gord. 

Mr.  Walker:  —seem  to  be  driven  into  the 
areas  of  the  building  that  need  to  be  fixed, 
and  somehow  the  paint  seems  to  go  on  the 
walls,  and  somehow  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  or  his  predecessor  who  looked 
after  the  jurisdiction!  of  his  area,  seemed  to 
resolve  the  repair  problem  and  seemed  to 
resolve  most  of  the  difficulties  without  any 
difficulty  at  all. 
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There  is  a  shared  jurisdiction.  I  have  to 
cite  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  who  screamed  across  at  the  gentile 
Minister  of  Government  Services  just  last 
week. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Did  you  say  gentile  minister? 

Mr.  Walker  Genteel. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  were  perhaps  more 
accurate  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  member  for  York  South 
yelled  over  at  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  last  week  and  said,  "It's  none  of  your 
damned  business  about  this  House."  But  the 
problem  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Government  Services  minister.  The 
jurisdiction  is  shared. 

There  is  an  order  in  council  which  gives 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  responsi- 
bility over  a  cetrain  portion  of  the  building. 
There  is  no  question.  Therefore,  it  is  his 
business.  It  is  by  law  his  business.  It  may 
change.  It  may  change  at  some  appropriate 
time  but,  surely,  at  this  moment,  at  this 
time,  for  the  member  for  Oshawa  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  whole  legislative  building 
should  be  seized  from  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Seized? 

Mr.  Martel:  Throttle  him  by  the  throat,  no 
less. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Seized  is  the  legal  term. 

Mr.  Walker:  —and  yield  it  over  to  the 
services  of  the  Speaker,  certainly  raises  ques- 
tions about  whether  or  not  he's  framed  this 
bill  properly. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Let's  nationalize  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Some  days  you  give  some 
credence  to  that  notion,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  truth  hurts. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister, 
just  a  week  ago,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  members'  services,  chaired  by  the 
member  for  St.  George,  and  presented  to  the 
committee  a  number  of  proposals  that  would 
ultimately  bring  all  members  into  this  build- 
ing, perhaps,  or  perhaps  the  Whitney  build- 
ing, but  anyway  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed at  that  point  in  time.  Sketches  were 
prepared  and  presented  as  to  how  members 
might  have  their  accommodation,  how  they'd 
be  sharing  certain  common  services  in  the 
secretarial  area  and  have  separate  offices  that 
are  befitting  the  office.  The  member  for 
Oshawa  very  properly  pointed  out  that  the 
facilities  provided  in  the  north  wing  for 
members  of  the  opposition  are  certainly  not 
adequate  at  the  moment.  That  is  very  much 


the  case.  No  one  would  argue  that  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  Martel:  Margaret,  can  you  see  what  is 
happening? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  they  give  the 
member  for  London  South  a  room  in  the 
basement? 

Mr.  Walker:  They  are  totally  inadequate 
facilities  up  there- 
Mr.  Martel:  But  the  bill  is  premature. 
Mr.  Walker:  —but  the  minister  has  ap- 
peared before  us  and  has  presented  a  pro- 
posal which  would  bring  about  the  ultimate 
relocation  of  all  members  to  either  this  build- 
ing or  parts  of  this  building  and  other  build- 
ings. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  mem- 
bers all  the  necessary  space  in  this  particular 
building.  There  are  some  real  physical  prob- 
lems, although  I  tend  to  think  this  is  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  all  members  to  be  lo- 
cated. I  know  that  all  the  caucuses  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  and  wonder  whether  they 
wish  to  be  located  in  this  building  or  located 
in  another  building,  such  as  the  Whitney 
building.  The  whole  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
in  a  state  of  flux  and  the  minister  is  presently 
making  plans  and  showing  how  the  building 
could  be  renovated  to  provide  facilities  for 
all  the  members. 

[3:45] 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  high  cost 
attached  to  any  additional  renovations  that 
may  go  into  this  building.  It  would  be  very 
costly  to  do;  even  to  lift  a  board  around  this 
building  is  an  extremely  costly  affair  and  it's 
going  to  involve  an  awful  lot  of  money.  I 
think  the  government  would  want  to  be 
very  sure  that  the  facilities  and  the  moneys 
were  available  and  properly  warranted  before 
any  official  change  occurred.  Nevertheless,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  change,  as  we  assume 
there  will  be,  then  at  some  appropriate  time 
the  Speaker  would  take  the  jurisdiction  for 
the  members'  facilities  that  are  located  right 
here  in  this  building. 

The  debate  today  is  premature,  and  I  say 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  have  before 
us  this  very  day  a  report,  put  forward  by  the 
members'  services  committee,  that  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature.  The  debate  on 
it  was  adjourned,  but  that  would  see  the 
policy  secretariats  moving  out  of  this  build- 
ing by  August  31  and  the  property  then  being 
ceded  over  to  the  Speaker  for  jurisdiction. 
That's  to  be  debated  some  time  in  the  future. 
That's  a  committee  on  which  colleagues  of 
the  member  for  Oshawa  served  and  they,  I 
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am  sure,  were  part  of  this  morning's  delibera- 
tions that  brought  forward  a  recommenda- 
tion from  that  committee  for  the  transfer  of 
the  policy  secretariat  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  premature  at 
this  point  in  time  to  be  discussing  any  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Perhaps  you  think  this  prov- 
ince is  premature  after  only  a  century  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Walker:  No,  the  only  one  around  here 
I  thought  was  premature  was  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  is  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  held 
accountable  for  all  the  expenditures  of 
money.  It's  held  aoootunjtaible  by  the  public 
in  particular  for  Whatever  money  is  spent  by 
the  assembly  itself.  "While  it  is  very  easy  to 
say  that  the  assembly  spends  the  money  or 
the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  may  make  a 
recommendation,  the  fact  is  that  the  govern- 
m°nt  of  the  day  is  held  accountable  for  it; 
and  if  there  are  to  be  members'  offices,  it 
will  involve  probably  several  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  going  to  have  to  flow  through 
the  system.  It's  a  very  large  expense- 
Mr.  Martel:  It  is  $20  million  to  be  precise. 

Mr.  Walker:  -^and  I  think  the  government 
is  going  to  have  to  be  extremelv  sure  of  the 
funding  base  for  that  money.  The  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  lis  made  up  of  members  of 
all  parties  of  the  Legislature,  but  there  is 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  government 
party  on  it  and  they  must  approve  all  the 
expenditures.  Perhaps  the  building  at  some 
rvoint  in  time  may  be  ceded  over  to  the 
Sp?aker  for  total  jurisdiction,  but  I  would 
remind  the  members  opposite  that  in  this 
particular  case  all  the  approval's  for  expendi- 
ture would  have  to  go  through  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy;  so  the  government  will 
have  some  certain  say  in  that  regard. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Leader  of  the 
Oooosirion,  who  is  not  here  at  the  moment, 
but  who  last  week  publicly  backed  up  the 
views  of  the  Premier  in  cautioning  members 
of  committees  against  excessive  expenditures, 
and  this  might  be  one  of  those  situations 
whrre  we  must  be  very  cautious.  The  mem- 
bers' services  committee  should  be  careful 
that  it  dbdsn't  involve  the  government  in  a 
great  deal  of  expenditure,  as  indeed  all  the 
committees  of  the  Legislature  should  be  very 
cautious  about  it. 

Afr.  Warner:  We  are  always  trying  to 
help  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  this  bill? 


Mr.  Walker:  The  bill  is  premature  because 
there  are  deliberations  going  on  at  the 
moment,  relative  to  the  report  accepted  just 
10  minutes  ago  or  15  minutes  ago  by  this 
House,  that  would  see  a  future  debate  on 
the  question  of  some  areas  of  the  House.  It's 
premature  because  the  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  is  actively  involved  at  present 
with  the  members'  services  committee  of  this 
House  to  establish  the  proper  types  of  accom- 
modation for  all  the  members  of  the  House; 
when  that  accommodation  is  ultimately  estab- 
lished and  ultimately  in  place,  I  don't  think 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  would 
wait  a  moment  to  turn  over  the  actual  juris- 
diction to  the  Speaker. 

The  question  at  this  moment  in  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Whether  or  not  we  should  approve 
Bill  4,  as  presented  by  the  member  for 
Oshawa.  It  is  a  premature  bill.  Six  months 
from  now  it  may  riot  be  a  premature  bill, 
but  at  the  moment  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  When  it  comes  into 
effect— six  months  from  now. 

Mr.   Deputy    Speaker:    Order. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
perturbed  at  the  suggestion  that  the  bill, 
which  is  not  to  take  effect  immediately, 
should  be  deemed  to  be  premature. 

Mir.  Warner:  The  member  didn't  read  the 
bill.  He's  going  to  read  the  bill  now. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  before  me  the  ac- 
tual date  on  which  the  original  commission 
was  appointed,  and  'that  was  Friday,  June 
9,  1972. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  hear  that,  Gordon? 
Mrs.  Campbell:  That  commission  was  one 
that  did  a  very  extensive  study,  and  then 
the  Morrow  committee  Wals  siet  up  to  study 
the  study,  and  that  committee  reported.  I 
am  certainly  wondering  when  one  gets  to  the 
time  When  something  is  not  premature  in 
tins  House- 
Mr.  Walker:  When  it  is  not  premature. 

Mrs.  Camobell:  I  suopose  34  vears  is  not 
premature,  if  we  take  it  'to  that  ultimate 
conclusion. 

I  don't  want  to  be  controversial  in  this 
matter.  I  simply  want  to  be  realistic,  if  I 
can  be  realistic  on  the  subject.  We  are  saying 
that  there  is  a  principle  involved.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  this  House  should  operate  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  House  in  Ottawa, 
in  that  there  the  Horise  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Mr.  Speaker.  Of  coursie,  so  also  are 
the  buildings  of  Westminster.  I  wonder  why 
it  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  accept  that 
principle.  As  I  read  the  bill,  that  is  what 
we  are  doing  today:   We  are  accepting  the 
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principle,  and  I  thought  that  the  principle 
was  one  that  was  supported  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  members'  services  committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  timing  is  something  that 
that  committee  has  been  deliberating.  We 
have  tried  to  struggle  through  the  various 
problems.  But  I  think  what  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  this:  It  seems  obvious  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  misunderstanding  between  the 
minister  and  the  rest  of  us  as  to  what  his 
functions  are. 

He  refers  to  "his"  committee  rooms.  I  think 
the  only  committee  room  which  we  can  say 
legitimately  at  this  point  is  his,  is  room  228. 
It  has  been  used  for  committee  purposes  but 
has  been  retained  by  the  minister  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  has  not  been  transferred  to 
Mr.  Speaker  so  that  the  Clerk  of  this  House 
could  actually  function  with  that  committee 
as  part  of  his  ongoing  space  allocation. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  surely,  in  the 
mind  of  any  member  of  this  House  that  we 
are  seriously  short  of  committee  room  space 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  committees  which 
are  sitting  from  time  to  time.  Yet  we  cannot, 
even  where  there  is  a  real  consensus,  get  on 
with  the  removal  of  the  offices  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  provide  another  com- 
mittee room  for  one  of  the  small  committees 
which  is  functioning,  or  attempting  to  func- 
tion, from  time  to  time  in  all  sorts  of  space. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  wasting  space  in  the 
building.  We  are  relying  on  the  old  com- 
mittee rooms  which  are  unnecessarily  large 
for  members'  services,  for  example,  perhaps 
for  procedural  affairs,  or  perhaps  for  statutory 
instruments.  But  when  we  see  that  there  is  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  precincts  of  this  House,  we  have  to  get 
down  to  adopting  the  principle.  The  precincts 
of  the  House  have  great  importance  for  all 
the  members. 

We  know  there  are  certain  things  which 
cannot  be  done  within  the  precincts  of  the 
House.  A  member  cannot  be  served  with  legal 
documents  within  the  precincts  of  the  House, 
except  in  a  criminal  matter,  when  one  could 
be  served  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  important  that  we,  as  members,  have 
in  mind  at  all  times  what  really  does  con- 
stitute the  precincts  of  the  House.  Phil- 
osophically, of  course,  it  must  mean  this 
entire  building. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  bothered  me 
about  the  approach  of  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services,  and  I  understand  his  prob- 
lem, I  really  do,  when  he  suggests  he  must 
bring  forth  proposals  for  the  allocation  of 
space  to  the  members  is  that  this  is  not  the 
function  of  the  minister.  The  allocation  of 
space  to  members,  as  the  allocation  of  space 


for  committees,  is  the  function  of  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  Clerk. 

Yet  we  seem  to  be  trying  to  get  through  an 
almost  impossible  barrier  to  explain  that  this 
is  the  very  real  situation.  You  may  recall  that 
a  previous  Minister  of  Government  Services 
was  called  upon  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
fact  that  she  had  engaged  the  services  of  a 
consultant  to  look  at  this  building  without 
considering  the  role  of  Mr.  Speaker  at  all. 
This  creates  problems  for  all  of  us. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  there  shouldn't 
be  any  question  of  any  member  in  the  House 
that  this  is  the  legislative  building  and  really 
belongs  to  the  legislators  and  the  support 
staff. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Right  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Surely  that  can't  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Right  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No  one  has  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Premier  or  the  right  of  the  cabinet 
to  be  in  this  House  because  that  is  a  function 
of  the  House.  But  when  we  find  we  have  a 
Minister  of  Government  Services  suggesting 
we  should  move  over  to  the  Whitney  Block, 
one  has  to  wonder  where  the  precincts  of 
the  House  will  be  in  those  circumstances. 

I  would  like  some  clarification  from  the 
minister,  because  to  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I 
really  don't  believe  he  understands  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  May  I  just  say,  by  way  of 
an  apology  for  the  last  remarks,  that  I  recog- 
nize he's  new  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  regret  that  my  friend  from 
London  South  has  vacated  the  premises  after 
he  gave  us  his  little  premature  statement  be- 
cause I  want  to  talk  about  this  select  com- 
mittee- 
Mr.  Warner:  Gone  to  the  Whitney  Block. 
[4:00] 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  its  report,  which  said  this 
building  should  come  under  the  Speaker.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  report  to  show  the 
minister  what  has  happened  in  this  building. 
This  was  an  all-committee  report  which  was 
unanimous.  Let  me  give  him  just  one  of  the 
illustrations  that  came  out  of  the  unanimous 
report. 

It  said:  "Maintenance  has  been  piecemeal 
and  the  resulting  deterioration  of  the  core 
is  obvious.  Worn  carpets,  exposed  wire, 
cracked  ceilings,  pealed  painting,  poor  light- 
ing and  makeshift  repairs  are  visible  in  every 
area  of  the  building."  And  get  this:  "Apart 
from  the  ministry  suites,  the  furnishings  are 
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dreary,  worn  and  ill-suited  to  the  legislative 
needs." 

That's  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  get 
charge  of  the  building,  beoause  from  the 
Speaker  we  as  legislators  on  this  side  of  the 
House  expect  something  called  fairness.  I 
must  indicate  to  you  that  it  has  not  occurred 
to  date  when  this  has  rested  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services.  I'll  document 
that  rather  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
indulgence. 

Later  on  it  says:  "The  offices  are  inade- 
quate and  uncomfortable  to  work  in.  They 
are  cramped,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  they  are  too  small  to  receive  delega- 
tions. In  addition,  there  is  little  administra- 
tive flexibility." 

My  friend  says  we're  premature  in  want- 
ing that.  He  says  we  don't  have  the  money. 
The  select  committee,  which  was  headed  up 
by  a  former  Speaker,  Mr.  Morrow,  said  the 
following:  "In  1971,  a  major  plan  was  pre- 
pared for  the  installation  of  air  conditioning 
in  the  building.  Although  the  plan  did  not 
include  any  rehabilitation  of  the  structure, 
given  the  age  of  the  building,  the  plan  in- 
cluded replacement  of  the  electrical  system 
and,  therefore,  considerable  redecoration. 
The  plan  was  deferred  at  the  time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons." 

That's  what  the  member  for  London  South 
gave  us  again  this  afternoon.  He  said  it  was 
premature  and  then  that  we  don't  have 
funds.  Those  of  us  who  studied  the  building 
know  full  well  that  the  Tories  met  their 
needs.  I'll  give  you  a  few  examples  which  we 
documented,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  me  give  you 
the  space  allocations  in  the  building.  The 
government  members  and  staff— there  are  19 
of  them  outside  of  the  cabinet,  1  believe— 
have  11,000  square  feet.  The  Premier  has 
14,800  square  feet.  My  friend  shakes  his 
head-14,000. 

Mr.  Havrot:  It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  bigger  than  your 
office. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  is  wrong.  The 
cabinet  has  9,606  square  feet  and  the  ses- 
sional offices  for  ministers  have  5,262.  The 
Tories  have  40,000  square  feet  in  this  build- 
ing. The  New  Democratic  caucus,  at  the 
time  we  were  the  official  opposition,  had  the 
sum  total  of  13,933  square  feet  and  the 
Liberals  had  13,938. 

Mr.  Worton:  That  was  pretty  even. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  pretty  even  with  us. 
The  Tories  have  triple  the  space  of  any  one 
of  these  parties.  They  have  one  and  a  half 
times  the  space  with  10  fewer  members  than 
these   two  parties  combined.    That's   why   it 


can't  stay  in  Government  Services  any  longer. 
That's  why  it  must  come  under  the  Speaker, 
so  that  there  is  some  equity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It's  the  ability  that 
counts. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ability,  yes,  ability  to  man- 
oeuvre and  wheel  and  deal  and  ignore  this 
side  of  the  Legislature.  The  minister  has 
done  it  with  numbers  and  ignored  need 
totally.  He  can  sit  here  and  say  it's  prema- 
ture, as  my  friend  from  London  South  has, 
but  these  were  facts  calculated  by  calculators 
with  staff  available  to  the  Morrow  committee: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  suggest  to  my  friend,  who's 
leaving  and  says  it  isn't  factual,  that  former 
Speaker  Morrow,  the  member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Eaton)  and  the  new  Minister  for  Rev- 
enue (Mr.  Maeck)  agreed  with  the  report. 
That's  what's  wrong  with  the  system. 

Mr.   Havrot:    I  don't  believe  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  equality  in  here  but 
there  are  degrees.  There  are  those  who  are 
more  equal  than  others.  If  it's  so  premature, 
I  suggest  to  the  Tory  backbenchers,  who  will 
get  up  to  guillotine  the  bill  today,  that  they 
change  offices  and  space  allocations  with  us 
over  here. 

Mr.  Wildman:   They  can  have  our  offices. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  give  them  our  offices 
gladly.  They  are  ill  lighted,  aren't  ventilated 
and  are  a  mess. 

Mb-.  Wildman:  No  windows. 

Mr.  Warner:  They're  a  little  quiet  over 
there. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  no,  we  will  all  get  up 
and  say  sanctimoniously  that  it  is  premature. 

Not  only  the  space  for  members  is  terrible. 
I  recall  the  Health  debate  downstairs,  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  day  the  Treasurer 
was  there.  There  were  people  sitting  on  the 
floors;  there  were  people  who  couldn't  get 
into  the  committee  room.  The  committee 
rooms  aren't  big  enough;  they  aren't  prop- 
erly equipped.  The  whole  place  reeks— it 
really  does— because  of  the  inactivity  of  this 
government. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  select  commit- 
tee also  said.  Again,  my  friend  from  London 
South  said  that  there  was  no  money,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  committee  noted  that 
there  was  money  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  such  as  Osgoode  Hall,  Vic- 
toria Hall  in  Cobourg,  the  city  hall  in 
Kingston,  Norfolk  county  court  in  Simcoe— 
all  good  Tory  ridings,  of  course.  We  could 
find  money  for  that.  We  can  find  money  for 
Tory  offices,  but  we  can't  find  money  for  the 
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legislative  building.  We  can't  give  it  author- 
ity where  there  will  be  neutrality.  That's 
what  this  is  all  about.  We  should  make  this 
a  legislative  building  which  functions  for  all. 
It  must  be  a  building  where  we  can  do  the 
work,  not  in  splendour,  no  one  is  suggesting 
that  at  all,  but  in  adequate  facilities. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example,  the 
caucus  space  that  has  been  allocated— I  want 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  to  hear  this, 
if  I  could  just  get  his  attention  for  a  moment— 
the  caucus  space  down  in  the  basement.  The 
Liberals  used  to  have  that  caucus  space.  It 
is  very  badly  designed  because  there  are 
pillars  all  over  which  you  can't  get  around. 
We  had  the  caucus  space  that  the  Liberals 
now  have,  which  is  too  small.  But  the  Tories 
have  1,200  square  feet.  Oh,  isn't  that  lovely? 
The  Tories  have  1,200  square  feet.  Again, 
they  manage  to  look  after  themselves  well.  It 
comes  out  of  that  fairness  called  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  minister  is  responsible;  he  is  rela- 
tively new.  He  might  bring  with  him  a  sense 
of  fairness,  but  I  think  the  only  one  we  can 
really,  ultimately,  look  to  is  the  Speaker,  to 
get  the  type  of  fairness  which  will,  in  fact, 
improve  conditions. 

I  have  mentioned  committee  rooms.  When 
the  select  committee  went  to  Ottawa,  they 
looked  at  the  Senate  room  which  is  a  very 
spartan  room  but  certainly  much  more  ade- 
quate than  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  indulgence  I  just 
want  to  read  the  final  passage  of  the  select 
committee's  report.  It  will  only  take  me  a 
moment.  It  says  in  this  report— and  I  remind 
you  that  it  was  signed  by  three  Conservatives. 
It  was  a  unanimous  report.  "As  indicated  in 
appendix  X,  the  total  office  and  meeting  room 
space  available  is  approximately  117,000 
square  feet,  about  11,000  more  than  the 
projected  requirements  for  offices  and  com- 
mittee rooms  for  the  current  125  members." 

Did  you  hear  that?  There  is  space  for  every 
member  in  here  to  have  adequate  facilities, 
to  have  adequate  committee  rooms,  to  have 
adequate  caucus  rooms.  It  just  takes  a  desire. 
This  government  hasn't  demonstrated  that. 

"The  Speaker  should  allocate  this  space  to 
the  additional  needs  of  the  library,  to  the 
press  and  to  the  legislative  support  services. 
This  11,000  square  feet  does  not  include  the 
space  in  the  basement  or  on  the  fifth  floor, 
nor  does  it  include  the  media  studio,  the 
Speaker's  apartment  or  the  7,500  square  feet 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has." 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  as  they 
repair  this  building— and  it  will  be  done  in  a 
three-year  stage— at  that  time  we  should 
purchase    for    the    Lieutenant    Governor    an 


appropriate  residence  and  take  that  7,500 
square  feet  and  add  it  to  this  facility  which 
is  primarily  for  members,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  an  appropriate 
amount  of  space,  but  certainly  not  7,500 
square  feet. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Martel:  One  final  point.  It  is  going  to 
be  interesting  this  afternoon  to  see  how 
those  members  who  served  on  the  select 
committee,  and  those  people  who  have  voted 
on  the  committee  report  this  morning,  are 
going  to  vote  this  afternoon  when  it  comes 
time  to  guillotine  the  bill. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon. 

I  think  that  we  as  elected  people  are 
guilty  of  doing  those  things  which  people  in 
other  professions  are  guilty  of;  namely,  of 
looking  after  their  own  needs  last.  We  often 
hear  of  a  situation  where  the  doctor  is  the 
last  one  to  go  out  and  get  a  medical  for  him- 
self—he is  concerned  more  with  looking  after 
the  needs  of  his  patients— or  the  lawyer  who 
is  the  last  one  to  make  a  will  for  himself. 
Sometimes  we  put  aside  our  own  needs  in 
the  genuine  interest  and  intent  of  looking 
after  the  needs  of  the  people  we  are  trained 
to  serve. 

I  suppose  in  that  sense  we  are,  as  legis- 
lators, guilty  of  committing  that  offence  in 
that  the  members  of  this  Legislature  and  our 
predecessors  have  been  slow  and  hesitant  to 
try  to  improve  the  physicial  working  condi- 
tions within  the  legislative  building  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  would  be 
administered.  So  in  that  sense,  I  certainly 
disagree  with  my  colleague  from  London  who 
suggests  that  a  discussion  on  the  topic  is 
premature.  But  perhaps  the  presentation  of 
this  bill  at  this  time  is,  in  the  overall  context 
of  the  discussion  and  the  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  premature. 

I  think  what  I  am  saying  is  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about 
trying  to  solve  the  problem.  Indeed  we  have 
been  slow  looking  after  our  own  needs.  Con- 
sequently it  is  understandable  why  a  great 
deal  of  impatience  has  arisen  in  some  quar- 
ters because  we  have  been  tardy  in  attending 
to  these  matters. 

But  I  think  it  can  be  said  to  be  compli- 
mentary of  us  that  we  spend  so  much  time 
attending  to  the  needs  of  our  constituents  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  that  we  have  been 
neglectful   in  this   area.    The   reports   of   the 
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Ontario  commission  on  the  Legislature  have 
come  forward  with  some  very  pertinent  and 
relevant  recommendations  which  are  difficult 
to  quarrel  with.  In  fact  substantively  they 
have  well  justified  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions they  have  put  forward. 

However,  when  it  is  stated  in  the  second 
report  from  the  Ontario  commission  on  the 
Legislature  that  as  the  Speaker  is  head  of  the 
administration  his  office  should  be  surround- 
ed with  a  new  sense  of  prestige  and  status 
I  question  whether  this  necessarily  means 
that  that  would  require  a  granting  to  him  or 
her,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  greater  geo- 
graphic territorial  domain. 

At  the  present  time,  while  we  are  trying  to 
come  to  grips  on  an  all-party  basis  with  this 
complex  problem,  we  do  have  an  existing 
set  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  form  of  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy  under  the  present 
legislation.  That,  I  think,  provides  the  sound- 
ing board  for  disagreements,  for  expression 
of  concern,  and  for  recommendations  as  to 
how  we  can  improve  our  existing  lot  under 
the  existing  physical  and  other  constraints 
that  we  have. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  may  be  labouring 
under  some  difficulties,  but  certainly  not 
under  a  hardship.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Legislature  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  other  legislatures.  When  you  com- 
pare those  with  what  we  have  here.  I  think 
that  we  are  not  hard  done  by,  although  it 
doesn't  do  away  with  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  presently  operate. 
[4:15] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  concern  I  have,  as 
I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  is  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 
I  don't  think  forcing  the  issue  at  this  time, 
albeit  it  may  be  well  intentioned,  is  the  right 
Way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  right  way? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  don't  think  getting  up  in 
the  House  and  engaging  in  rantings  and 
ravings  and  accusations  is  the  right  way  to  go 
about  it.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
reducing  the  debate  to  one  of  picayune 
argument  as  to  which  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  which  party  has  so  many  square 
feet  as  contrasted  to  the  other  is  really 
coming  to  grips  with  the  fundamental  issues 
before  us.  I  think  these  type  of  approaches 
are  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it  and  sets 
things  back  rather  than  endeavours  to  bring 
the  issues  forward  as  slowly  as  it  may  be 
moving. 

I  have  noted  with  interest,  as  has  been 
commented  upon  by  the  other  members,  the 
recommendations    that    came    forward    today 


from  the  standing  members'  services  commit- 
tee. They  set  out  a  specific  set  of  recommen- 
dations, albeit  that  they  are  consistent  with 
what  is  stated  in  the  Camp  Committee  recom- 
mendations. I  suggest  to  you,  with  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  here  we  are  dealing  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion  with  the  overall  problem. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  deal  with  these 
matters  in  a  comprehensive  type  of  presen- 
tation, whether  it  be  by  legislation  or  some 
other  form.  But  to  do  it  in  this  piecemeal 
fashion  is  not  really  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  in  a  comprehensive  sense. 

The  remaining  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  put  to  rest  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that 
most  other  jurisdictions  provide  for  the 
Speaker  to  have  complete  control  over  the 
legislative  building  and  environs. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  situation  in  the  nine  provinces. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Ten. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  are  10  provinces. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  indeed  there  are  only  two 
provinces  wherein  the  Speaker  has  full  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  building. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Name  them. 

Mr.  Williams:  They  are  the  provinces  of 
Newfoundland  and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Here  we  go,  parity  with 
Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Williams:  Short  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Martel:    What    about   the    House    of 
Commons? 

Mr.    Williams:    —the   other   legislative    as- 
semblies- 
Mr.   McClellan:   Why  are  you  always   at- 
tacking Newfoundland? 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  the  legislative  facilities 
df  the  other  provinces  are  more  parallel  to 
what  we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  it  should  be 
put  on  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
exactly  what  the  situation  is  in  the  other 
provinces,  just  to  lay  to  rest  the  general  accu- 
sation that  has  been  made  that  we  are  behind 
the  times,  and  the  other  governments  in  Can- 
ada, outside  of  the  federal  government,  are 
doing  things  differently  from  what  we  are 
presently  doing. 

In  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
this  has  not  become  a  contentious  issue, 
although  I  can't  understand  why  because— 

Mr.  Martel:  There  are  all  of  76,000  voters. 

Mr.  McClellan:  More  people  in  Bellwoods 
than  there  are  in  PEL 
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Mr.  Williams:  —they  probably  have  the 
most  inadequate  facilities  of  all  for  their  legis- 
lators. Having  visited  their  facilities  and  the 
legislative  chambers,  I  guess  you  could  fit 
their  legislative  chamber  three  times  over  into 
what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  more  people  in  my 
riding  than  they  have  voters. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  like  a  good  city  council 
meeting. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  clerks  of  that  Legislative 
Assembly  work  out  the  allocation  of  office 
space  in  that  particular  province. 

In  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Speaker  does  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislative  building  except  for  the  space 
on  the  first  floor  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Premier  and  the  Executive  Council.  Hansard 
and  the  members'  offices  are,  in  fact,  not  in 
the  legislative  building  in  that  province.  They 
do  have  a  board  of  internal  economy  and  the 
Speaker,  as  the  chairman,  and  members  of  the 
government,  in  effect  determine  the  allocation 
of  space  for  the  members,  as  is  presently  the 
basic  situation  here. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  going  to  be  part  of 
the  guillotine  today? 

Mr.  Williams:  In  the  province  of  Manitoba 
the  Speaker  has  jurisdiction  over  the  cham- 
ber and  the  committee  rooms.  Committee 
rooms  are  considered  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  chamber.  However,  the  Speaker  has  juris- 
diction, along  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  over  the  legislative  building  services 
for  the  members,  such  as  the  caucus  rooms, 
the  library  and  the  members'  offices.  Again, 
decisions  are  made  by  a  board  of  internal 
economy  with  a  membership  similar  to  the 
membership  of  our  Board  of  Internal  Econ- 
omy, so  the  concept  of  checks  and  balances 
is  provided  in  that  situation.  And  indeed,  any 
recommendations  of  that  board  of  internal 
economy  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  are  also 
implemented  by  the  Minister  df  Public  Works. 

We  come  to  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
where,  again,  responsibilities  are  shared  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  regret  I  can't  put  on  the 
record  the  position  with  regard  to  the  other 
provinces,  but  I  think  I've  clearly  demon- 
strated that  by  and  large,  provinces  through- 
out Canada  are  operating  under  a  shared 
arrangement  such  as  we  have  today  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Conway:  I,  like  my  colleague  from  St. 
George,  rise  in  support  of  this  particular  initi- 
ative for  basically  the  same  reasons  she  out- 


lined in  her  very  excellent  remarks  earlier 
this  afternoon. 

I  find  the  remarks  of  people  like  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Oriole  who  has  just 
spoken,  so  incredibly  fatuous  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  take  them  seriously  in  this  chamber. 
To  hear  someone  stand  up  at  this  time  in  this 
legislature's  history  and  talk  about  the  com- 
plex problem  heing  spoken  of  in  this  particu- 
lar regard,  to  talk  of  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way,  is  just  a  little  short  of  incredible. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  before  us  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
speaks  directly  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  central  recom- 
mendations of  the  very  important  Camp  com- 
mission on  the  Ontario  Legislature.  I  must 
say,  like  the  member  for  Sudbury  East,  I  am 
most  interested  in  sitting  here  later  this  after- 
noon and  watching  the  response  of  members 
opposite  to  this  particular  bill  and  the  royal 
commission  from  which  it  flows. 

Because,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  a  central 
recommendation  on  a  very  important  matter 
relating  to  this  legislature.  It  is  central  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  role  of  the  Speaker  within  and  with 
regard  to  this  particular  parliamentary  institu- 
tion. 

To  the  student  of  Ontario  politics  and 
political  science,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
observations  that  can  be  made  about  the 
role  of  the  Speakership  in  this  chamber  in 
this  province  is  that  up  until  not  so  very  long 
ago,  the  Speakership  did  not  enjoy  the  pres- 
tige and  the  power  it  should  enjoy  in  any 
parliamentary  jurisdiction.  This  is  one  ap- 
parently small  but  nonetheless  significant 
measure  which  speaks  very  directly  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  role  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature.  I,  for  one,  feel  very 
strongly  in  support  of  that  kind  of  an 
initiative. 

When  I  hear  the  honourable  member  op- 
posite talk  about  the  right  way  and  the  wrong 
way  and  about  the  kind  of  ongoing  dialogue 
which  is  necessary  for  the  source  of  changes 
which  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
want  to  see  in  regard  to  changes  in  space 
allocation,  I  am  reminded  of  one  very  recent 
occurrence  in  the  standing  committee  on  social 
development  where  we  had  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  OHIP  premiums  being  discussed 
for  some  three  weeks  in  committee  room  1. 
As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  a  mem- 
ber serving  on  that  committee,  I  found  it 
quite  offensive  to  be  herded  into  what  was 
almost  a  shack  of  a  committee  room  where 
the  minister  and  his  staff  could  scarcely  com- 
municate with  one  another  without  tripping 
over  various  and  sundry  interferences,  where 
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members  of  the  committee  could  scarcely 
talk  to  one  another,  where  the  clerk's  staff 
could  not  hand  out  paper,  where  the  very 
distinguished  members  of  the  press  gallery 
could  not  find  space,  where  members  of  the 
Legislature  not  sitting  on  the  committee 
couldn't  find  space  to  listen  in  to  an  impor- 
tant deliberation  of  this  Legislature. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  member  for  Oriole,  if 
he  thinks  that  kind  of  structure,  if  he  thinks 
that  kind  of  accommodation  is  satisfactory, 
then  his  view  of  how  this  Legislature  should 
operate  is  fundamentally  different.  This  bill 
speaks  to  the  fundamental  priority  of  the 
Speaker  in  the  chamber  and,  flowing  from 
that,  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  I  find  it  rather 
offensive  to  see  bureaucrats  in  this  building 
who  enjoy  far  greater  office  accommodation 
and  in  some  cases,  far  better  office  accom- 
modation than  very  distinguished  members 
of  this  chamber.  Those  bureaucrats  deserve 
the  space.  Members  of  the  civil  service  and 
attendant  staff  deserve  to  be  well  looked 
after.  But  where  this  building  is  concerned  I 
have  to  say  and  I  have  to  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Speaker,  must  come  first. 

I  have  got  to  say,  in  perhaps  a  very 
partisan  moment,  that  I  wasn't  particularly 
pleased  about  the  possibility  of  significant 
change  in  the  matter  before  us  here  today 
with  the  recent  cabinet  shuffle  which  brought 
the  honourable  member  for  Lambton  into 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Government 
Services.  While  I  think  he  is  a  very  fascin- 
ating politician,  and  no  doubt  a  very  effec- 
tive member  of  the  government,  I  do  not 
think— and  this  is  a  personal  opinion  entirely— 
that  he  shares  in  any  way,  shape  or  form 
the  directions  that  the  Camp  commission 
would  have  this  chamber  go  or  indeed  the 
directions  of  Bill  64. 

I  am,  I  must  say,  not  at  all  happy  to  hear 
the  comments  the  minister  made  before  the 
members'  services  committee  last  Thursday 
when  he  came  before  the  committee  and 
said  that  he  could  not  perhaps  give  a  full 
assurance  of  an  earlier  commitment  to  move 
certain  secretariats  out  of  the  building 
before  August  1978,  a  commitment  he  had 
made  earlier,  because  of  certain  restraints 
which  had  been  the  result  of  a  renegotiated 
budget. 

I  think  that  too  is  fatuous.  I  think  that  too 
is  insulting.  I  think  that  too  is  an  indication 
of  how  some  members  opposite  wish  to  treat 
this  building  and  this  Legslature.  I  enjoin 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  to  re- 
consider that  kind  of  position,  to  understand 
that  where  members  of  the  Legislature  are 


concerned,  all  members  should  be  given  equal 
consideration. 

When  I  think  of  the  logistical  problems 
that  are  involved  in  providing  the  kind  of 
space  allocation  we  all  want,  I  don't  find  it 
a  particularly  complex  or  difficult  problem. 
I  find  that  more  than  anything  else  it  is  a 
testament  to  the  35  years'  dominance  of  one 
particular  party  where  the  executive  within 
this  political  process  has  come  to  dominate 
this  Legislature  and  up  until  not  so  very 
long  ago,  I  regret  to  say,  to  dominate  the 
Speakership  in  a  way  which  I  find  repugnant 
in  the  extreme.  I  think  Bill  64  and  the  Camp 
commission  go  a  long  way  to  changing  that 
particular  attitude  in  this  building. 

To  have  the  honourable  member  for  Oriole 
stand  up  and  tell  me,  among  others,  that  when 
you  compare  what  is  done  here  with  what's 
going  on  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  to 
expect  that  kind  of  argumentation  to  be 
taken  seriously,  why  I  know  that  not  even 
the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  would 
subscribe  to  that  kind  of  laughable  logic. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  things 
have  changed.  I  see  the  member  for 
Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve) 
here  today,  and  he  must  be  saying  to  him- 
self, "There  are  members  opposite  who,  in 
all  of  their  youthful  wisdom,  don't  remember 
what  it  was  like  when  perhaps  members 
were  elected  here  in  1948."  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  substantial  improvements 
have  been  made. 

My  grandfather  tells  me  that  when  they 
came  here  in  the  late  1920s,  there  wasn't 
very  much  given  to  them  outside  of  their 
desk  in  this  chamber,  and  I  know  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  could  embel- 
ish  the  historical  aspects  of  this  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  I  could— 

Mr,  Nixon:  I  was  born  in  1928. 

Mr.  Conway:  When  we  have  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services  saying,  as  he 
did  not  so  very  long  ago,  that  he  would  not 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  consider  moving 
any  part  of  the  Premier's  entourage,  that  he 
would  guarantee  to  the  Premier's  office  all 
the  space  they  would  ever  require,  I  have  to 
ask  and  I  have  to  wonder,  given  the  empire- 
building  that  is  natural  with  the  prime  min- 
isterial ambitions  that  seem  to  be  afoot  in 
the  land,  whether  in  Ontario  or  otherwise, 
just  what  the  natural  and  logical  extension 
of  that  kind  of  argument  is  going  to  bring 
us.  I  am  sure  that  not  even  the  honourable 
member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Edighoffer)  or  the 
Speaker  in  years  to  come,  would  be  afforded 
space  if  the  Premier's  entourage  was  to  ex- 
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pand  at  the  exponential  rate  that  it  has  de- 
monstrated in  the  recent  past. 

It  is  clear  that  this  bill  speaks  to  the  fun- 
damental priority  of  this  chamber,  the  mem- 
bers in  it  and,  most  important,  of  the  Speaker 
and  his  control.  I  do  not  believe  there  can 
be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  this 
chamber  who  would  take  issue  with  that  fun- 
damental principle. 

I  will  watch  with  great  interest  all  mem- 
bers later  this  afternoon  to  see  their  response 
—a  considered  and  calculated  response,  as 
I  know  it  to  be— to  this  particular  bill,  be- 
cause it  speaks  to  a  central  argument  of  this 
parliamentary  place  and  the  parliamentary 
tradition  which  has  brought  us  all  here.  It 
will  be  an  extremely  important  vote  on  a 
matter  which  I  feel  strongly  in  support  of. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  other  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  know  certain  mem- 
bers opposite  are  in  support  of  it. 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Conservatives  wouldn't 
dare  block  this  one. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Oshawa  reserves  the  balance  of  his  time. 
The  debate  completes  at  4:40,  so  he  has  the 
balance  of  the  time  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  will  defer  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  gather  that  Bill  64  is  such  a 
great  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment that  it  must  rally  the  troops  and 
muster  the  troops  to  guillotine  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  will  see  them  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  pretty  astounding.  I  have 
the  distinct  feeling  the  first  speaker  for  the 
government  side,  the  member  for  London 
South,  neglected  to  read  the  explanatory  note 
about  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  purpose  is 
a  very  clear  one  and  in  keeping  with  the 
parliamentary  traditions  which  I  assume  the 
government  holds  up  as  as  firmly  as  we  do 
on  this  side.  That  is,  we  come  to  this  as- 
sembly as  individual  members  elected  from 
our  respective  ridings,  and  we  are  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  and  responsibilities  in  as 
forthright  a  manner  as  we  can,  while  having 
respect  for  the  democratic  process  for  the 
chamber  itself,  and  for  the  parliamentary 
traditions  which  have  been  developed  over 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

We  do  that,  it  seems  to  me,  only  by  having 
all  of  our  functions  come  under  the  rule  of 
the  Speaker  and  done  in  an  open  and  as 
equitable  a  fashion  as  possible.  It  should  be 
dealt  with  that  way.  Obviously  it  hasn't  been 


done  to  date.  If  any  of  the  members  across 
the  chamber  aren't  acquainted  with  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  they  should  visit  our 
House  leader's  office.  I  shouldn't  use  the 
word  office,  I  should  call  it  a  closet.  Some 
members  on  that  side,  I  am  sure,  have  larger 
closets  in  their  homes  than  the  space  our 
House  leader  has  for  an  office.  It  really  is 
quite  appalling.  Yet  he  is  expected  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  this  party,  and  to  work,  in 
a  fashion,  with  the  government  House  leader 
and  the  House  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  smaller  than  your  toilet, 
Lome. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  could  not  conduct  a  meet- 
ing in  his  office  with  the  other  two  House 
leaders.  There  isn't  room  for  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  never  invited  us. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  remarks  of  the  member 
for  London  South  were  well  in  keeping  with 
his  basic  principles,  because  during  the  com- 
mittee meetings  he  stated  quite  clearly  he 
really  didn't  care.  He  said  he  didn't  care,  and 
it  wasn't  important  to  him  whether  the  build- 
ing came  under  the  Speaker  or  not.  I  would 
say  that  obviously  he  doesn't  understand  the 
parliamentary  traditions  of  this  assembly  or 
perhaps  of  any  other  parliamentary  assembly. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
came  before  the  members'  services  committee 
he  mentioned  he  couldn't  quite  guarantee  that 
the  secretariats  would  move  out  in  August 
because  of  the  $2  million  he  had  had  to  give 
up  to  the  Treasurer.  However,  he  could  bring 
in  a  supplementary  estimate  if  the  members 
were  willing  to  move  to  the  Whitney  Block. 

If  we  were  willing  to  move  to  the  Whitney 
Block,  he  could  bring  in  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate to  cover  that.  But  he  couldn't  bring  in 
a  supplementary  estimate  in  order  to  help 
move  the  secretariats  out  of  the  building.  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  fair  dealing  that  is, 
but  I  object  to  that,  on  a  matter  of  pure 
principle.  With  respect  to  the  parliamentary 
traditions  of  this  province,  I  support  the  bill. 
And  it  will  be  a  moment  of  sadness  in  our 
history  when  the  government  guillotines  such 
a  basic  principle  of  our  parliamentary  tradi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Oshawa.  I  will  remind  the  member  he  has 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made. 

The  comment  was  made  that  the  bill  is 
premature.  The  gestation  period  for  this  bill 
is  just  over  six  years  now.  Almost  anything 
can  get  born  in  six  years'  time.  We've  had  a 
royal  commission,   we've  had   a   select  com- 
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mittse,  we  have  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  all 
saying  the  same  thing.  We  have  had  provi- 
sional order  43  in  the  standing  orders  of  this 
House  for  over  a  year  now,  asking  this  gov- 
ernment to  make  its  position  known  on  this 
matt  r. 

The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  this 
thing  is  due  for  a  'bill  in  this  form.  It  appears 
that  only  a  bill  will  achieve  what  so  many  of 
us,  for  such  a  long  period  of  time,  have  said 
is  worth  while. 

I  want  to  close  by  making  reference  to  a 
little  book  called  Parliament  and  Freedom,  by 
a  former  Speaker  of  the  British  House,  Horace 
King.  He  detailed  in  some  rather  interesting 
ways  the  traditions  of  the  House  and  things 
that  parliamentarians  have  gone  through  to 
get  to  the  privileges  and  the  state  of  the  art 
as  it  is  today.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Speaker  was  chosen  from  among  the 
members  to  say  what  they  thought  should  be 
said  to  the  king  and  reluctance  to  assume  the 
Speaker's  chair  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
traditions,  you  were  afraid  for  your  life. 

When  members  spoke  in  the  House  they 
weren't  always  sure  they  would  get  a  chance 
to  speak  or  that  they  wouldn't  wind  up  in 
the  Tower  or  have  their  head  removed.  I  am 
fearful  of  the  guillotine  which  seems  to  be 
suggested  again  and  it  reminds  me  of  the 
early  days  of  the  British  Parliament.  I  just 
want  to  quote  this  one  small  passage: 

"Queen  Elizabeth  managed  her  Parliaments 
with  skill,  making  concessions  when  the 
struggle  grew  dangerous  for  her  and  asserting 
her  power  ruthlessly  at  other  times.  She  was 
succeeded  by  the  Stuarts,  James  I  and  Charles 
I,  both  of  whom  made  stubborn  and  obstinate 
attempts  to  break  the  growing  power  of 
Parliament  because  they  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  do  what  they  liked." 

Mr.  Martel:  So  do  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  it  to  you 
this  afternoon  that  if  we  see  this  bill  guillo- 
tined, the  divine  right  of  kings  is  alive  and 
well  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  king  is 
William  of  Brampton  and  it  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  this  Parliament  to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on.  Divine  right  of 
Tories. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  debate 
on  this  item  has  expired. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  divine  right  of  Tories. 

TRANSFER  OF  LEASED  CROWN  LOTS 
Mr.  Havrot  moved  resolution  No.  11: 
Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 

the  government  should  give  consideration  to 


legislation  that  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
leased  crown  lots  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  anyone  other  than  Canadian  citizens. 

Mr.  Havrot:  I'm  pleased  to  be  presenting 
my  resolution  under  the  new  rule  governing 
private  members'  business.  The  new  system  is 
very  valuable  because  it  allows  all  of  us  to 
bring  forward  ideas  and  have  them  discussed. 
Not  all  the  bills  and  resolutions  get  approved, 
but  they  all  get  a  chance  to  be  discussed. 
That  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  resolution 
I  propose  at  this  time. 

1  believe  strongly  in  the  principle  of  leas- 
ing crown  lots  for  cottages,  particularly  in  the 
north.  Leasing  makes  it  a  lot  more  possible 
for  Ontario  residents  to  have  a  cottage  and 
enjoy  our  natural  surroundings.  But  I'm  get- 
ting a  bit  ahead  of  myself. 

What  is  important  here  is  that  I  have  an 
idea  which  may  or  may  not  have  full  support 
here  in  the  Legislature  but  it  is  an  idea  that 
has  the  opportunity  to  be  debated  this  after- 
noon. 

The  present  policy  with  regard  to  leased 
crown  lots  was  established  by  legislation  in 
1971.  The  central  features  of  the  policy  are 
contained  in  Ontario  regulation  246-71  under 
the  Public  Lands  Act.  Section  8  of  the  regu- 
lation prohibits  the  sale  of  crown  land  for 
private  use. 

The  first  crown  lots  to  be  leased  under  this 
system  came  up  in  1972  and  the  leases  run 
for  21  years.  The  present  system  calls  for  the 
following  procedure:  When  a  block  of  lots 
comes  up  for  leasing  only  Ontario  residents 
can  bid  for  them  in  the  first  year.  In  the 
second  year,  only  Ontarians  and  other  Can- 
adian residents  can  bid.  In  the  third  year 
anyone  can  bid  for  the  leases. 

Once  the  lease  is  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  successful  bidder,  a  cottage  must  be 
built  on  the  land  within  two  years.  That 
sounds  fine  to  this  point.  However,  once  a 
cottage  is  constructed,  the  lease  can  be 
transferred  to  anyone.  In  answer  to  those 
who  might  say  that  my  suggestion  of  limit- 
ing the  transfer  of  leases  to  Canadians  is 
overly  restrictive,  I  would  say  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  private  land.  We  are 
dealing  with  crown  land,  land  that  belongs 
to  all  of  us  here  in  Ontario. 

I'm  sure  others  will  ask:  "What  about 
Canadians  who  buy  property  in  the  United 
States?"  Here  again,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
crown  land.  The  great  majority  of  Canadians 
who  buy  in,  say,  Florida  are  buying  private 
property  that  has  been  developed  for  that 
purpose.  Here  in  Ontario  the  number  of  lots 
available  for  lease  is  somewhat  limited.  There 
is  much  more  demand  for  the  lots  than  there 
are  lots  to  go  around.  I  see  these  lots  as  a 
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resource  that  could  be  exploited  for  Can^ 
adians  only. 

The  interesting  fact  about  leased  lots  is 
that  the  fees  are  very  reasonable.  In  a  sense 
then,  the  lots  are  being  subsidized  by  the 
people  of  Ontario.  When  the  lease  is  trans- 
ferred to  others,  we  end  up  subsidizing  the 
lease  holders  from  other  countries.  In  the 
main,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  those 
people  who  come  up  here  from  the  United 
States  are  better  off  than  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  northern  Ontario.  They  can  afford 
to  travel  great  distances  to  reach  their  summer 
cottages,  whereas  many  of  the  people  in  my 
riding  can't  afford  to  go  very  far  afield  for 
their  holidays.  It  seems  only  fair  to  me  that 
more  people  in  Ontario— particularly  northern 
Ontario— should  be  in  a  position  to  lease  a 
crown  lot. 

One  other  aspect  of  leasing  that  is  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  much  less  expensive  than  buying  a  lot. 
When  an  individual  leases  a  lot,  he  does  not 
tie  up  so  much  money  and  is,  therefore,  freer 
to  build  a  cottage.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  simply  can't  afford  to  buy  a  lot 
and  build  a  cottage.  I  would  like  to  see  as 
many  people  as  possible  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  living  in  a  cottage  in  our  province.  I  think 
leasing  is  the  answer  and  I  want  to  see  the 
leased  lots  stay  available  to  Canadians  once 
they  are  developed. 

I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  repeat 
that  I'm  only  concerned  about  crown  lots 
that  are  a  resource  of  the  people  of  this 
province.  There  is  plenty  of  private  land 
around  for  development  and  sale,  and  I  don't 
think  there  should  be  too  many  restrictions 
on  its  use.  But  crown  lots  are  relatively  scarce 
and  I  think  they  should  be  kept  in  our  hands. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  just  had 
a  directive  from  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Ontario  where  three  cottage  lots  in  my  area 
were  sold  privately— one  at  $5,000,  one  at 
$5,500  and  another  lot  at  $9,000.  That  gives 
some  indication  as  to  the  costs  of  a  lot  to 
an  individual  who  would  like  to  own  a 
cottage.  By  leasing,  this  would  free  the  funds 
to  build  a  cottage. 

I  am  the  last  person  to  be  worried  about 
an  invasion  of  people  from  other  countries. 
We  welcome  them  at  all  times.  Tourism  is 
a  great  boon  to  this  province  and  this  coun- 
try. I  know,  as  well,  that  large  numbers  of 
Ontarians  head  south  for  holidays,  especially 
in  the  winter.  I  wouldn't  want  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  goodwill  and  partnership 
we  share  with  our  neighbours.  In  fact,  I 
would  like  to  see  our  relationship  enhanced. 
But  here  we  are  talking  about  a  limited 
resource  that  should,  in  my  view,  be  reserved 


for  the  pleasure  of  Canadians.  I  might  add 
that  I've  spoken  to  quite  a  few  people  in 
my  riding  who  have  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing leased  crown  lots.  They  tell  me  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that  they  could 
lease  these  lots  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  build  a  cottage. 

I  have  not  taken  very  long  to  explain  my 
resolution.  I  think  most  honourable  members 
understand  its  main  thrust.  I  would  like  to 
hear  what  others  have  to  say  about  the 
resolution  and  I  would  reserve  what  time  is 
left  to  me  to  sum  up  at  the  end  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Bolan:  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  say  to 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  that  it  certainly 
is  with  great  courage  he  brings  forward  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  kind  of  refreshing. 
[4:45] 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  say  that  because  it's  quite 
obvious  he  is  flying  completely  in  the  face 
of  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party.  I 
think  that  has  been  clearly  expounded  in  the 
Throne  Speech  and  in  the  House  as  well  as 
on  previous  occasions  just  as  to  what  his 
party  stands  for  as  far  as  this  type  of  property 
is  concerned. 

However,  I  suppose  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  realizes  how  weak  his  position 
is,  and  I  say  this  with  the  greatest  of  respect 
to  the  member,  because  he  doesn't  frame  it 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  but  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution.  I  suppose  with  a  motherhood 
resolution  like  this  one,  the  government 
should  give  consideration  to  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  the  transfer  of  these  crown 
lots. 

Anybody  can  consider  anything,  but  the 
question  to  be  determined  is,  how  is  that 
consideration  given  and  just  how  legitimate 
is  it?  So  again  I  say  it  is  brought  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  because  if  it  were 
brought  in  the  form  of  a  bill  the  20  little 
white  guards  would  be  paraded  out  and  they 
stand  up  and  vote  it  down.  Here  the  member 
probably  has  a  better  chance  of  having  his 
own  party  adopt  this  resolution,  only  for  the 
reason  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  give  it  con- 
sideration and  it  would  die  some  place  along 
the  line. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  this  resolution  die 
because  I  think  it  has  merit.  I  think  the 
honourable  member  for  Timiskaming  has 
spoken  quite  well  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  limited  resource  of  land  and  that  this 
should  be  available  to  as  many  people  as 
possible.  As  many  people  as  possible  in  the 
province  should  have  access  to  these  proper- 
ties   and    it    is    through    the   leasing    system 
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that    as    many    people    as    possible    in    this 
country  can  enjoy  that  type  of  living. 

On  the  assignment  of  a  lease— I  throw  this 
out  to  the  member  for  Timiskaming— he  could 
put  a  control  in  there.  There  could  be  a 
covenant  in  the  lease  between  the  Crown 
and  the  lessee  that  the  lease  is  not  to  be 
assigned  without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  That  way  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  could  control  the  as- 
signment of  leases  to  people  other  than  Cana- 
dians, so  it  really  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  do.  It  is  not  a  cumbersome  thing  to  do 
nor  something  that  will  create  all  kinds  of 
bureaucracy. 

For  example,  in  my  area  we  have  several 
lots  that  were  created  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  ini  Ottawa.  In  those  particular 
instances,  the  leases  on  the  lots  are  assigned 
to  Canadians.  They  cannot  be  reassigned  to 
anyone  else  unless  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  consents  to  the  lease.  It  is  a  very  in- 
expensive and  a  very  easy  way  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  in  this  case  to  keep 
their  finger  on  who  is  to  be  the  assignee. 

I  have  nothing  against  our  friends  across 
the  border.  If  they  want  to  buy  a  lot  in  this 
country,  in  this  province,  in  northern  On- 
tario, there  are  all  kinds  of  them  available 
for  sale.  The  price  they  would  pay  for  it 
would  be  whatever  is  the  fair  market  value. 
They  should  not  come  in  and  create  a  situa- 
tion which  would  make  it  that  much  more 
difficult  for  people  from  Ontario  or  for  Cana- 
dians to  acquire  lots.  Once  this  is  allowed 
to  happen— even  the  assignment  of  a  lease  to 
someone  who  is  a  non-Canadian— it  would 
automatically  increase  the  values  of  the  pro- 
perties. As  such  the  Canadians,  the  people 
from  Ontario,  would  not  be  able  to  get  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  say  again  that  I 
support  the  resolution.  I  hope  the  party  op- 
posite will  support  it  as  well  and  that  we 
would  eventually  see  a  situation  where  all 
Canadians  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our 
land  and  at  a  reasonble  price. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  would  be  a  real  sur- 
prise. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let  me  congratulate  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion forward.  He  and  I  haven't  agreed  very 
often  in  this  Legislature  over  the  years,  but 
I  want  to  compliment  him.  I  suggest  his  way 
of  responding  to  the  announcement  from  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  is  a  way  of  indicat- 
ing that  he's  not  prepared  to  support  the 
intention  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  to  give  away  the 
province. 


Mr.  McClellan:  Right  on,  right  on.  Stop 
Frank  Miller. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  with  him  on  that  and  this 
party  will  stand  behind  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  in  that. 

You  know  it's  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  was  only  in  1970  that  a  study  was 
done  by  the  then  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  entitled,  A  Report  on  the  Disposition 
of  Public  Land  for  Cottage  Purposes  in  On- 
tario, Other  Canadian  Provinces  and  Neigh- 
bourhood States. 

The  result  of  that  was,  of  course,  the  dis- 
position Of  crown  land  for  cottage  lots  by 
lease  only,  with  a  one-year  preference  for 
Canadians.  I  have  one  problem  with  the 
resolution.  I  would  have  hoped  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  would  have  included 
landed  immigrants,  because  once  they've  in- 
dicated their  desire  to  make  this  their  per- 
manent place  of  dwelling  they  too  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  Canadians 
have. 

There  was  a  problem  with  that  report 
though.  In  fact,  what  it  did  was  to  base  the 
availability  of  the  lots  on  the  availability  of 
crown  land  across  the  province  and  on  the 
number  of  inquiries  made  in  a  specific  area. 
This  determined  whether  you  would  develop 
lots.  I'm  going  to  come  back  to  it  in  a 
moment  but  if  we've  got  a  problem  with 
stimulating  the  economy,  and  the  minister 
likes  to  pretend  that's  what  it's  all  about,  it's 
because  the  government  didn't  respond  to 
the  select  committee's  report  two  years  later. 
The  Premier  established  a  select  committee 
on  economic  and  cultural  nationalism  and  it 
studied  land.  It  looked  at  three  aspects  of 
cottage  property.  I'm  going  to  quote  from 
that  report  in  a  moment. 

We  raised  the  following  questions:  Should 
a  lease  be  given  to  non-Canadians  at  all; 
should  the  preference  period  for  Canadians 
be  extended  beyond  the  one  year;  and  should 
present  policy   and  practice  be  maintained? 

It  was  an  11-member  committee:  Seven 
Conservatives,  two  Liberals  and  two  New 
Democrats.  We  came  out  with  this  resolu- 
tion. One  of  the  recommendations,  on  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  land  made  avail- 
able, is:  "The  committee  is  of  the  view  the 
guiding  consideration  should  not  be  the  in- 
terest of  prospective  lessees  as  indicated  by 
inquiries  received  by  the  ministry,  but 
rather  the  committee  would  recommend  the 
amount  of  land  made  available  and  its  dis- 
tribution across  various  regions  of  the  prov- 
ince be  more  systematically  geared  to  Ca- 
nadian demand  having  regard  to  the  amount 
of   crown  land  available  and  the  long-term 
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recreational  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations in  Ontario." 

If  we  have  run  into  the  snag  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  north  not  developing  sufficiently 
to  suit  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
of  course,  the  problem  is  the  ministry  didn't 
prepare  for  that  improvement  in  the  economy 
to  occur.  When  we  recommended  that  they 
bring  more  land  onstream,  in  fact,  they  did 
not.  Consequently  the  cost  of  leased  land 
started  to  escalate  until  it  reached  about 
$400  a  year  in  the  Parry  Sound  area.  The 
problem  is  availability  and  they  failed  to 
meet  this  need.  You  know,  the  six-year  period 
following  the  introduction  of  the  policy  saw 
the  government  of  Ontario,  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources,  bring  only  2,261 
lots  onstream.  Well,  naturally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  can't  have  a  buoyant  economy  where 
people  are  building  cottages  if  you  don't 
bring  the  cottage  land  onstream,  and  the 
Tories  haven't  done  so. 

The  select  committee  said,  "Do  it  so  that 
we  meet  the  needs  of  Canadians."  I  ap- 
preciated the  remarks  of  my  friend  from 
Timiskaming  when  he  said  if  you  start  to 
sell  the  land  it  will  drive  it  out  of  the  range 
of  the  average  person  to  acquire  a  lot 
through  lease  and  build  a  cottage  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  second  part  of  the  re- 
commendation was:  "Further,  the  committee 
has  concluded  that  crown  lands  for  cottage 
lots  should  be  leased  only  to  Canadian  citi- 
zens and  landed  immigrant  residents  in 
Canada." 

The  question  I  want  to  raise  is  what  has 
now  prompted  the  government  to  change  its 
mind  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  decides  it 
wants  to  sell  this?  Why  are  they  prepared  to 
sell  the  land?  Even  more  important— well,  as 
important— why  are  they  prepared  to  sell  the 
land  and  not  prevent  the  resale  once  the  first 
purchase  has  been  made?  You  and  I  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  happen.  The  prices 
my  friend  quotes  will  escalate  far  beyond 
what  they  might  sell  for  now. 

I  ask  the  question,  what  study  has  the 
government  done  to  support  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
that  it  should  be  sold?  I  am  told  from  within 
that  there  is  not  a  civil  servant  in  that  min- 
istry who  supports  the  minister's  proposition. 
It  came  as  a  total  shock  to  them  over  there 
when  the  announcement  was  made,  as  it  did 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  people  who  would 
be  responsible  for  doing  some  of  the  planning. 
There  is  no  support  for  it  except  from  three 
ministers  who  are  pushing  it  to  the  wall.  I 
hope  the  vote  on  the  resolution  today  will 
indicate  that  this  House  does  not  want  the 
action  announced  by  the  minister  to  proceed. 


We  based  our  decision  a  number  of  years 
ago  on  two  issues  which  prompted  us  to  make 
those  recommendations.  Americans  had  more 
disposable  income  than  Canadians.  Within 
100  miles  of  our  border,  there  are  roughly  100 
million  Americans  who  would  love  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Ontario.  I  don't  want  to  be  anti- 
American  or  appear  to  be  anti-American  but 
there  are  100  million  Americans  within  100 
miles  of  our  border  who  have  more  disposable 
income. 

The  second  point  we  made  was  that  the 
Germans  had  tax  laws  which  allowed  them 
to  write  off  purchases  here  against  their  taxes 
in  Germany.  It's  been  exacerbated  since  then. 
The  Arabs  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  They  are  throwing  it 
around  like  drunken  sailors  because  they've 
got  to  invest  somewhere  and  the  Canadian 
dollar  is  devalued.  Can  you  imagine  what 
would  happen,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  started  to 
sell  land  and  our  dollar  is  worth  86  or  87 
cents?  They  could  come  in  here  and  there 
would  be  a  real  bonanza  and,  next  year,  high- 
jinks  us  when  it  went  up.  The  conditions 
which  prevailed  when  we  made  those  recom- 
mendations are  thus  even  more  germane 
today  than  they  were  then. 

I  just  encourage  all  members  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  to  support  this  resolution  so 
that  we  can  indicate  to  the  minister  and  those 
couple  of  ministers  who  are  trying  to  shove 
this  through  cabinet  that  this  Legislature  does 
not  want  that  piece  of  legislation  which  would 
see  the  sale  of  recreational  land  proceed.  I 
hope  all  members  of  the  House  join  us  in  this 
battle. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  would  like  to  focus  some 
attention  on  the  resolution  itself  and  both 
sides  of  the  story.  It  says,  and  I  refer  directly 
to  it:  ".  .  .  the  transfer  of  leased  crown  lots 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  anyone  other 
than  Canadian  citizens."  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  buying  or  selling  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Just  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  are  splitting  hairs. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  are  talking  about  the  trans- 
fer of  crown  lots  that  are  already  leased  by 
someone. 

Mr.  Martel :  I  hope  he  is  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
is  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Eaton:  First  and  perhaps  foremost,  we 
should  consider  the  economic  implications  of 
refusing  to  lease  crown  lands  in  Ontario  to 
non-Canadians.  The  member  opposite  did 
focus  some  attention  on  non-Canadians  who 
were  landed  immigrants.  I  had  that  as  one  of 
the  points  that  I  wanted  to  raise. 
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Americans  in  particular  have  been  visitors 
in  this  province  for  many  years,  as  long  as 
anyone  in  this  House  can  remember.  Their 
presence  has  been  an  asset  which  has  been 
both  needed  and  cultivated  in  the  past.  I 
question  whether  we  are  prepared  to  say  to 
them  in  an  indirect  way  that  their  presence 
is  no  longer  wanted.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
rather  poor  step  on  our  behalf,  thinking  that 
these  visitors  could  bring  with  them  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tourist-related 
business  and  revenue  at  a  time  in  Canada 
when  tourism  is  much  needed. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  stand  on 
your  head  while  you  read  that  speech? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Many  areas  of  this  province 
depend  on  the  tourist  dollar  for  their  economic 
existence.  Without  tourism,  many  of  the  areas 
would  die.  A  reduction  in  the  tourist  trade  is 
a  very  direct  possibility  of  the  negative  feel- 
ing that  legislation  like  this  might  generate. 
Can  we  afford  to  take  that  sort  of  a  chance? 
[5:00] 

A  second  and  closely  related  argument 
concerns  the  reciprocal  relationship  that 
exists  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  flow  of  tourists. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  this  the  government's 
view? 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  the  summer,  Canada's  popu- 
lation swells  with  American  visitors  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  often  forget  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Canadians  going  to  the 
USA.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  On- 
tarians  who  live  close  to  the  international 
border  cross  into  other  areas  in  the  US  to  go 
to  vacation  property,  not  only  privately  owned 
to  which  my  colleague  referred,  but  also  with- 
in some  state  land  locations.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  northern  Michigan  and  the 
northern  peninsula. 

Furthermore,  in  the  winter  months,  the 
tourism  flows  southward  and  it  does  so  in 
increasingly  dramatic  numbers.  Thousands  of 
Canadians  make  an  annual  trek  to  points  in 
the  southern  United  States  and  are  buying 
houses,  trailers  and  condominiums  in  such 
places  as  Arizona,  Florida  and  Texas  in  in- 
creasing numbers  each  year.  Here's  an  area 
where  the  negative  results  produced  by 
barring  leases  on  crown  lands  to  non- 
Canadians  could  be  felt.  The  American  state 
government  could  initiate  a  similar  move  and 
bar  Canadians  from  buying  or  leasing  prop- 
erties in  their  territory. 

I'm  certain  many  angry  letters  would  be 
received  by  the  members  from  their  con- 
stituents when  they  realized  an  action  taken 
by  this  House  had  indirectly  caused  such  an 
action  in  the  US.  Even  if  the  US  government- 


Mr.  Foulds:  If  you  can't  stand  that  heat 
you're  not  much  of  a  member. 

Mr.  Eaton:  —did  not  make  such  a  move, 
the  potential  decrease  in  American  tourists 
to  Canada  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  an 
already  shaky  situation  in  the  tourist  industry. 
Our  tourist  industry  needs  help  and  not 
hindrance  in  these  days  of  economic  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  don't  have  to  sell  us  out. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  the 
laws  already  give  us  pretty  appropriate  pro- 
tection in  this  case.  First  and  foremost,  we 
must  recognize  the  terms  of  agreement  for 
land  are  those  of  lease  and  not  sale.  A  lease 
is  an  entity  that  can  be,  but  need  not  be, 
renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  lands  remain  the 
property  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Only 
their  use  is  being  rented  out,  for  a  period 
of  time  fixed  by  the  minister. 

The  minister,  and  hence  the  people  of 
Ontario,  hold  all  the  cards  in  their  hands. 

Secondly,  the  non-resident  is  the  third  man 
in  line  when  it  comes  to  acquiring  these  lands. 
As  the  existing  regulations  already  state,  he 
can  only  bid  for  a  lease  after  an  Ontario 
resident  and  then  a  Canadian  resident  have 
been  given  this  opportunity.  The  chances 
are  very  small  that  there  would  be  land  avail- 
able for  these  leases  after  these  two  groups 
have  had  their  chance.  However,  if  one  of 
those  people  have  acquired  a  lease  and  then 
want  to  transfer  it  to  someone  later,  they 
should  have  that  right. 

Another  picture  that  presents  itself  is  one 
of  non-residents  accumulating  large  blocks 
of  leased  land  in  a  given  area.  According  to 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  this  is 
not  possible.  A  person  is  only  allowed  to 
lease  one  lot  of  property  in  any  given  area. 
He  may  lease  several  lots  in  different  areas 
of  the  province,  but  the  vision  of  a  non- 
resident  having  possession  of  all  the  prop- 
erties surrounding  a  lake  or  something  like 
that  and  preventing  access  is  an  impossibility. 

Furthermore,  the  chance  of  a  non-resident 
leasing  a  piece  of  property  from  the  province 
and  then  transferring  the  lease,  unapproved, 
to  another  non-resident  is  also  an  impossibility. 
To  effect  such  a  transfer,  he  must  seek  the 
approval  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  and  if  and  when  this  approval  is 
obtained,  the  one  who  wishes  to  transfer  the 
land  must  pay  a  transfer  tax  to  the  province. 

All  in  all,  the  granting  of  leases  on  crown 
land  is  a  fair  and  well-regulated  system  at 
the  present  time.  It  guarantees  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  to  have 
the  first  chance  at  leasing  these  lands.  Then, 
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and  only  then,  is  a  non-resident  eligible  to 
bid  for  the  lease  on  crown  land,  lands  that 
Canadians  do  not  want  to  use  at  that  time. 
Once  a  non-resident  obtains  a  lease,  it  can 
change  hands  only  with  ministerial  approval. 

Furthermore,  there  is  review  generated  in 
both  the  leasing  and  the  transfer  of  these 
leases.  To  forbid  the  issuing  of  leases  to 
non-residents  is  a  step  backwards.  It  is  un- 
necessary because  in  the  present  system  the 
property  never  leaves  the  possession  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  The  terms  of  agreement 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  lessor,  being  the 
province. 

Second,  the  announcement  that  the  non- 
residents can  no  longer  obtain  leases  on  On- 
tario lands  might  drive  away  a  certain  number 
of  our  annual  tourists.  Third,  an  action  like 
the  resolution  proposes  might  result  in  a  recip- 
rocal action  on  the  part  of  the  US  govern- 
ment which  would  curtail  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  by  Canadians  wishing  to  buy  or 
lease  property  in  the  US.  On  this  basis,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  oppose  the  resolution  put 
forth  by  my  college. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Most  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  this  point  have  ex- 
pressed many  of  the  concerns  I  share.  I  want 
to  go  on  record,  however,  as  opposing  this 
resolution.  The  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
resolution  is  simply— and  it  was  very  well 
stated  by  the  previous  speaker— that  the  land 
lease  stays  within  the  purview  of  the  province 
and  is  owned  by  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  continue 
to  foster  goodwill  and  friendship  with  our 
American  friends  to  the  south  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  our  own  interests  by  retaining 
ultimate  ownership. 

The  big  concern  about  land  being  pos- 
sessed by  people  outside  of  the  country  was 
because  of  ownership  and  was  because  of  the 
large  tracts  of  land  which  in  the  past  had 
been  purchased,  essentially  by  Americans.  It 
was  recreation  land  and,  in  some  cases,  there 
were  very  large  acreages  and,  very  often, 
tracts  of  shoreline  property  which  were  bought 
up.  The  first  concerns  that  were  raised  about 
that  were  concerns  expressed  in  order  to  try 
and  curtail  that  kind  of  large  lot  purchasing. 

However,  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  a 
lease  to  someone  out  of  the  country  should 
not  be  considered.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  member  for  Middlesex,  any  transfer  of 
that  lease  has  to  have  ministerial  approval, 
and  the  way  the  structure  is  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  allow  for  the  holus-bolus  dis- 
pensation of  property  to  people  outside  the 
country. 


I  would  just  make  one  more  comment  and 
that  is  that  we  should  all  remember  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  land  mass  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  owned  by  the  crown  at  the  present 
time.  That's  a  tremendous  amount  of  land. 
To  play  dog-in-the-manger  with  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  wouldn't  even  lease  it  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  our  neighbours  who  want 
to  come  to  our  country  to  enjoy  this  beautiful 
province  and  to  contribute  to  our  economic 
well  being  I  think  would  be  a  retrograde 
step. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  rise  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion as  presented  by  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  and  to  Congratulate  him  on  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House.  I  hope  that  he 
can  clarify,  when  he  responds  at  the  end  of 
the  debate,  the  matter  raised  by  the  member 
for  Middlesex.  It  appeared  to  me,  when  this 
resolution  was  presented,  that  the  reason  it 
was  being  presented  by  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  was  because  he  was  concerned 
about  the  disposition  of  crown  lands  in  gen- 
eral in  the  province;  that  this  concern  prob- 
ably was  spurred  by  the  announcement  in  the 
Throne  Speech;  and  that  this  was  his  method 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  House  for 
discussion. 

I  hope  that  the  member  can  clarify  whether 
he  is  talking  simply  about  existing  lease  laws, 
as  was  stated  by  the  member  for  Middlesex, 
with  the  announcement  made  in  the  Throne 
Speech  there  appears  to  be  a  very  good  pos- 
sibility that  the  government  intends  to  allow 
the  transfer  of  those  now  leased  lots  to  a 
position  of  ownership.  If  that  policy  is  carried 
out,  then  there  is  nothing  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  to  prevent  those  newly  owned  lots 
to  be  sold  or  transferred  by  lease  or  by  any 
other  method  to  non-residents. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  general  com- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  that  you 
could  probably  speak  to  this  whole  issue  far 
better  than  I,  because  both  our  ridings  in- 
clude tremendous  tracts  of  crown  land. 

I  hope  the  member  for  Timiskaming  will 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  that  landed  immigrants  not  be 
prohibited.  These  are  people  who  have  come 
to  Canada  who  are  making  a  contribution  and 
who  have  decided  to  stay  here.  They  should 
not  be  discriminated  against.  I  hope  he  agrees 
with  that,  and  I  am  sure  he  does. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  look  back  at  the 
whole  background  of  this;  why  we  got  into 
the  position  of  leasing.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s  about  the  amount  of  land  in 
certain  parts  of  the  province  which  was  being 
alienated— especially  recreational  land,  which 
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many  people  felt  should  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  residents  of  Canada  and  of  Ontario 
as  well  as  of  visitors,  for  that  matter. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  townships  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  my  riding,  is  97  per 
cent  owned  by  foreigners.  That  is  prime  recre- 
ational land  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  has  now  become  the  situation  that  within 
easy  commuting  distance  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  obtain  a 
lot,  if  he  wants  to  lease  under  the  present 
policy,  simply  because  most  of  that  land  was 
transferred  from  the  crown  in  the  late  1950s 
and  1960s  to  private  ownership.  Most  of  those 
owners  are  Americans,  because  obviously 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  gateway  to  northern 
Ontario  for  the  midwestern  United  States. 

This  is  the  situation  which  led  to  the 
studies  that  proposed  leasing  as  a  method 
of  maintaining  crown  ownership  and  making 
it  more  possible  for  people  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  great  resources  and  beauty 
that  we  have  in  this  province  in  terms  of 
recreational  facilities.  The  problem  with  the 
policy  of  leasing,  as  opposed  to  ownership, 
is  more  a  problem  that  not  enough  of  them 
have  been  put  on  the  market,  as  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  mentioned. 

We  have  raised  this  matter  from  time  to 
time;  certainly  ever  since  this  question  was 
raised  in  the  Throne  Speech.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
estimates  the  minister  was  queried  on  this. 
We  tried  to  find  out  how  many  lots  have 
been  put  on  the  market  during  the  whole 
leasing  period.  The  minister  replied:  "I  recall 
2,200  was  the  figure  since  the  policy  began 
[that  is,  in  the  early  1970s].  The  target  was 
1,000  per  year;  that  target,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  reached  in  any  one  year."  Then 
the  minister  requested  that  one  of  his  officials 
indicate  how  many  lots  actually  had  gone 
on  the  market.  A  Mr.  Keenan  replied:  "The 
number  put  on  the  market  last  year  [1977] 
was  226,  and  the  number  leased  was  212." 
They  expected  this  year  that  there  would 
be  700  lots  by  the  end  of  the  summer  and 
an  additional   512  by  the  end   of  the  year. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  happened 
is  that  the  ministry  finally  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  hasn't  been  making  enough 
lots  available  in  relation  to  the  long  waiting- 
lists  of  people  who  want  to  obtain  lots.  They 
were  finally  coming  to  their  senses  and  put- 
ting more  and  more  lots  on  the  market  this 
year.  Then,  suddenly,  it  appears  that  we  are 
going  to  be  selling  them,  rather  than  leasing 
them.  I  just  can't  support  that  and  I'm  glad 
this  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
House. 

[5:15] 


There  has  been  some  question  about 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  disposed  of 
through  auction  or  lotteries,  in  terms  of 
leasing.  Originally  they  were  dealt  with  by 
first  come,  first  served  on  the  list.  There  were 
such  long  waiting  lists  because  of  the  few 
lots  being  put  on  the  market  that  nobody 
had  a  chance.  Then  they  went  to  auctions 
which  generally  meant  that  people  with  the 
most  money  were  able  to  obtain  lots.  Finally 
they  went  to  lotteries,  which  is  a  little  more 
fair,  but  the  problem  was  there  just  weren't 
enough  lots  available. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  this  resolu- 
tion, not  only  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  the  alienation  of  leased  lots  that 
we  have  now,  but  to  give  an  indication  to 
the  government  and  to  the  province  of  our 
feelings  about  the  proposed  changes  in  pol- 
icy. It's  pretty  obvious  that  the  ministry  it- 
self is  not  in  favour  of  the  policy  changes. 
It  also  is  pretty  obvious  that  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  minister;  certainly  his  statements 
subsequent  to  the  original  statement  in  the 
Throne  Speech  indicated  that  he  didn't  know, 
really,  what  was  being  suggested  and  that 
he  wasn't  sure  what  the  policy  was. 

The  minister  stated  in  the  estimates  that: 
"Every  minister  will  admit  that  while  we 
send  in  many  suggestions  for  Throne 
Speeches  we  are  never  quite  sure  which  will 
be  acceptable";  and  that  it  is,  "one  of  the 
times  in  each  year  when  the  normal  process 
of  going  through  all  the  hurdles  isn't  neces- 
sarily followed."  That  is,  in  the  Throne 
Speech  "some  of  the  thoughts  came  a  little 
faster  than  would  normally  have  occurred, 
we  had  to  be  taking  steps  in  order  to 
go  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  explains  it. 

In  other  words,  this  is  just  an  idea  of  the 
Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  in  the  Throne  Speech. 
It  doesn't  have  the  support  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources  right  now  has  brought  more 
lots  on  stream  and  were  intending  to  bring 
more  lots  on  stream  this  year  for  leasing. 
It's  an  equitable  method,  especially  when 
they're  using  lotteries,  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  obtain  recreational  land  without 
alienating  it  from  the  crown;  and  ensuring 
that  our  property,  the  property  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  remains  in  Canadian  hands 
—or  again  allowing  landed  immigrants  as 
well,  residents  of  the  province  or  of  Canada. 
If  others  want  to  obtain  recreational  land, 
surely  there  are  other  methods  for  them  to 
do  that. 

I  hope  the  member  can  clarify  whether  or 
not  he's  just  talking  about  existing  leased 
lots,  as  is  suggested  by  the  member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton);  or  if  he  was  bringing 
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this  forward  to  deal  with  that  matter  but 
also  to  have  the  House  express  an  opinion 
about  the  very  ill-advised  suggestions  in  the 
Throne  Speech. 

I  certainly  will  support  the  resolution  and 
I  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  House  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
of  my  colleague  from  Timiskaming.  I  think 
this  resolution  is  typical  of  the  type  of  man 
the  member  for  Timiskaming  is— 

Mr.  Wildman:  Now  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  all  thought  it  was 
pretty  good  up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  It's  actually  an  aberration. 
Mr.   Martel:   We  were   all  supporting  him 
today;  start  again. 

Mr.    Sterling:    I   believe   that   one   of   the 
reasons  that  this  member  has  so  much  sup- 
port in  his  riding- 
Mr.    McCIellan:    Except    within    his    own 
caucus. 

Mr.  Sterling:  —results  from  his  ability  to 
understand  what  the  common,  small  man  in 
his   community   desires  and  needs. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  What  about  tall  men? 

Mr.  Sterling:  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  talk 
about  the  concept  of  what  this  lease  really 
means.  The  member  for  Middlesex  referred 
to  it  as  only  being  a  lease  and  not  dealing 
with  the  real  transfer  of  the  land.  When  we 
deal  with  a  21 -year  lease,  we're  in  fact  deal- 
ing with  the  freehold  of  the  land,  especially 
when  that  lease  contains  a  renewable  clause. 

This  is  not  akin  to  the  landlord-tenant 
type  of  situation  which  you  have  in  an  urban 
society  but  it  deals,  really,  with  the  transfer 
of  that  property. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  but  a  London  boy 
wouldn't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  this 
resolution  to  change  the  existing  leases  which 
now  are  in  place  on  those  particular  lands,  as 
we  would  be  taking  away  substantial  rights 
from  existing  owners. 

The  financial  implications  of  this  resolu- 
tion being  put  into  practice  by  this  govern- 
ment are  such  that  it  would  allow  the  less 
affluent  members  of  our  province  to  obtain 
good  recreational  land,  which  I  think  can  be 
supported  by  everyone. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sterling:  We  must  remember  that  these 
lots  are  not  put  on  the  market  and  there  is 
no  tendering  system  in  order  to  obtain  the 
right  to  lease  one  of  these  lots.  Many  rent  for 


as  low  as  $200  per  year.  It  also  might  be 
added  that  this  government's  policy  with 
relation  to  the  Land  Transfer  Tax  Act  has 
been  to  impose  a  20  per  cent  surcharge  on 
foreign  land  owners.  In  effect,  the  transfer  of 
this  lease  usurps  that  particular  policy  in  that 
the  transfer  of  this  leased  land  to  foreign 
owners  really  skirts  around  the  intent  of  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  member  for  Middlesex 
that  we  should  encourage  tourism,  but  in 
some  areas  of  policy  we  must  look  inward 
and  be  certain  to  take  care  of  our  own  first. 
I  feel  that  in  this  particular  area  we  must  do 
so. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  question  now  is  which  of 
you  can  muster  20  members. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  rise  to  speak  on  this 
matter,  and  having  read  the  resolution  a  num- 
ber of  times  I'm  just  a  little  confused  as  to 
exactly  what  the  member  really  is  getting 
at.  It's  amazing  what  this  Conservative  gov- 
ernment can  do  in  trying  to  make  incon- 
sistency a  virtue.  I  would  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  member  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion and  others,  that  going  back  some  years 
I  was  among  the  strongest  advocates  of  clos- 
ing off  the  sale  of  Ontario  crown  land  to 
non-Canadian  citizens. 

After  having  sold  a  large  part  of  the  crown 
land  available  for  recreation  lots  to  non- 
residents, the  government  finally  came  in, 
after  the  land  was  already  gone  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  cut  off  the  sale  of  crown  land, 
not  only  to  non-residents  but  also  to  resi- 
dents of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  Ontario. 
Now  we  find,  approximately  seven  years 
later,  that  the  government  turns  around  and 
says:  "After  all  the  discussion  we've  had, 
we're  going  to  allow  the  sale  of  crown  land 
in  the  province  again."  It's  interesting  that 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  who  is 
responsible  for  administering  the  crown  lands 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  out  of  the 
country  at  the  time.  It  seems  as  if  that  par- 
ticular issue  was  stuck  into  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  to  give  it  some  substance,  other 
than  the  reference  to  a  road  in  the  riding  of 
Rainy  River,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  whose  juris- 
diction and  responsibility  crown  land  is. 

That's  obvious,  as  my  friend  pointed  out, 
because  during  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  the  minister  indicated 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  It's  interesting, 
further,  that  in  relation  to  that  we  are  now 
almost  two  monhs  down  the  road  from  the 
time  the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  and  yet  we  have  no 
indication  from  the  government  what,  exactly, 
the  policy  will  be  in  regard  to  crown  land  in 
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the  province  of  Ontario  and  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  made  available  to  non-residents  of 
Canada  and  Ontario  or  not. 
Mr.  Wildman:  And  resale. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  resale. 

I  stand  in  my  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  I  haven't  changed  my  mind. 
I  don't  believe  we  should  be  selling  crown 
land  to  non-residents  of  Canada.  Seven  years 
ago  the  government  indicated  it  couldn't  put 
any  caveats  in  the  titles  or  in  the  leases  that 
said  that  this  land  cannot  be  transferred  in  fee 
simple,  that  that  was  impossible.  Seven  years 
later  the  law  apparently  has  changed  and, 
supposedly,  they  now  can;  which  is  an 
anomaly  that  even  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  couldn't  explain  to  the  committee. 

I,  along  with  my  colleague  from  the  north 
who  spoke  recently,  have  a  riding  where 
a  great  deal  of  the  crown  land  is  owned  by 
non-residents,  particularly  those  involved  in 
our  tourist  industry.  There  is  enough  land 
held  privately  to  provide  a  real  estate  market 
for  non-residents  if  they  wish  to  buy  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

One  of  my  arguments  before  was  that  we 
were  literally  giving  away  the  country  to 
non-residents  for  the  pittance  we  were  charg- 
ing at  that  time  for  crown  land.  At  least  it 
seems  now  to  have  become  impressed  upon 
the  government  that  the  land  is  valuable. 
What  gives  it  value  is  the  people  and  the 
kind  of  government  system— not  the  kind  of 
government— we  have  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Oh  come  on,  finish  what 
you  really  started  to  say  Pat,  we  know. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  want  it  on  the  record  that 
I  have  a  bit  of  a  conflict  of  interest  here.  I 
own  some  recreation  land  myself.  We  have 
tried  to  sell  it  across  Canada  to  Canadians, 
but  Canadians  are  not  interested  in  buying. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Yes;  you  can't  sell  it  when  it's 
under  water,  Pat. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid.  We  are  now  trying  to  sell 
to  anybody  before  the  bank  forecloses  on  it. 
My  point  on  all  this  is  that  there  is  enough 
property  already  in  private  hands  that  if  we 
want  to  make  real  estate  deals  with  non- 
residents—if they  feel  more  comfortable  with 
private  ownership— then  that  market  exists  and 
they  are  welcome  to  participate  in  that. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  don't  want  competition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Raetz:  You  have  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  I  don't  believe  we 
should  go  back  seven  or  eight  years  and  now 
allow  crown  land,  the  leases  to  be  transferred 
to  non-residents  of  Canada.  I  think  people 
leased  the  land  with  the  understanding  they 
couldn't  buy  it.   If  the  government  were  to 


come  along  now  and  say  you  can  buy  the 
land,  that  is  going  to  create  a  great  many 
problems,  first  of  all  for  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  perhaps  I  shouldn't 
be  so  concerned  about,  but  also  for  the 
province. 

I  would  support  the  resolution  if  it  means 
that  it  is  going  to  be  consistent  with  the 
government  policy  that  we  are  waiting  for, 
and  that  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
will  stand  in  his  place  within  the  next  few 
weeks  and  make  a  statement  to  the  House 
as  to  which  land  will  now  be  available  for 
sale  and  which  land  will  not  be  for  sale  to 
non-residents. 

If  that  is  what  the  minister  is  going  to  do, 
this  resoution  by  the  honourable  member  is, 
I  believe,  entirely  consistent  with  that  policy 
and  I  would  support  it.  I  would  suggest  this 
resolution  may  be  a  little  premature,  but  if 
it  indicates  to  the  government  that  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  this  House  that 
crown  land  should  not  be  sold  to  non- 
residents, whether  it  now  be  in  a  lease 
situation  or  ultimately  in  a  direct  purchase 
situation,  then  I  am  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
this  resolution  because  I  share  the  concerns 
of  the  member  for  Timiskaming  that  a  scarce 
commodity  such  as  cottage  lots  and  recrea- 
tional lands  should  be  reserved  for  our  own 
citizens.  Already,  too  much  of  this  province's 
recreational  land  has  been  sold  to  foreigners 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  back  except  by 
very  costly  purchase  or  expropriation  policies. 

(5:30] 

There  is  not  enough  to  go  around  and 
we  know  that  there  are  limits  to  the  amounts 
of  accessible  land  that  can  be  turned  into 
recreational  land.  Lakes  can  only  support  so 
many  cottages  because  of  the  environmental 
problems.  Therefore,  when  we  are  facing  a 
situation  of  a  scarce  commodity  and  a  grow- 
ing demand,  I  think  we  have  to  plan  for  its 
fair  allocation.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
danger,  if  that  scarce  land  is  available  in  a 
form  where  it  can  be  leased  to  foreigners, 
that  they  will  move  in  and  bid  up  the  price 
of  the  leases  and  it  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  average  wage  earner  in  this 
province.  We  have  already  priced  the  average 
wage  earner  out  of  the  housing  market  and 
we  are  now  going  to  price  him  out  of  the 
cottage  lot  market  by  this  policy  that  has 
been  announced  in  the  Throne  Speech. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  split  in  the  Conservative 
ranks  on  this  question— 
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Mr.  Foulds:  It  doesn't  surprise  me. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It's  a  private  members'  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It's  a  mere  sham. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It's  a  private  members'  de- 
bate. 

Ms.  Bryden:   We  expect  a  split  on  private 
members'  bills  because  we  discuss  these  bills 
as  individual  members- 
Mr.    Foulds:    Just    be    patient;    it    will    be 
guillotined. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —but  in  this  case  the  member 
for  Timiskaming  appears  to  be  opposing  a 
policy  that  was  announced  in  the  Throne 
Speech,  namely  the  policy  of  abandoning  the 
lease  system  in  favour  of  a  sale  system  for 
crown  lots. 

Mr.  Eaton:  The  resolution  doesn't  say  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It  means  that. 

Ms.  Bryden:  He  certainly  spoke  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  lease  system,  and  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  the  most  desirable 
system.  In  fact,  the  government's  policy  in 
1978  is  the  greatest  flip-flop  in  Conservative 
policy  history,  although  it  takes  quite  a  bit 
to  be  the  greatest,  because  they  have  had  a 
great  many  flip-flops.  But  in  1971  the  Throne 
Speech  said  this:  "To  further  preserve  our 
heritage,  crown  lands  will  henceforth  be 
made  available  only  on  a  lease  basis.  The 
government  will  thus  retain  control  over 
ownership."  Then  in  1978  they  completely 
changed  that  policy;  they  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  was  important  to  retain  control  over  owner- 
ship. 

I  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  flip- 
flop;  the  only  reason  I  can  see  is  that  the 
Treasurer  decided  that  selling  off  the  home- 
stead was  the  way  to  reduce  his  overblown 
deficit.  Everyone  knows  that  if  you  sell  off 
the  homestead,  you've  got  no  place  to  put 
the  crop  and  to  provide  for  your  future  needs. 

When  this  question  was  before  the  re- 
sources development  committee,  which  was 
discussing  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  I  expressed  complete  oppo- 
sition to  the  departure  from  the  lease  policy  to 
the  sale  policy.  But  I  did  make  the  point  that 
if  the  government  is  intent  on  its  mad  policy 
of  permitting  sales,  it  should  at  least  give 
this  Legislature  the  opportunity  to  debate 
its  proposal  and  the  terms  on  which  it's  going 
to  make  those  sales. 

The  draft  regulations  which  will  set  forth 
the  terms  on  which  crown  lots  will  be  offered 
should  be  brought  before  this   House.  The 


draft  regulations  should  contain  a  clause 
similar  to  the  intent  of  this  resolution,  namely 
that  transfer  of  any  lot,  whether  it  is  leased  or 
sold,  should  be  restricted  to  Canadian  citizens 
or  to  landed  immigrants.  There  should  be 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  lots  that  any 
one  person  could  get.  There  should  be  rules 
about  the  fair  allocation  of  any  lots  that  are 
available  and  so  on. 

The  minister  flatly  turned  down  my  pro- 
posal that  the  draft  regulations  should  be 
brought  before  the  House.  I  would  urge  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  to  use  his  influence 
in  the  government  party  caucus  to  ensure  that 
these  regulations  are  brought  before  the 
House  so  that  we  could  insert  a  clause  re- 
garding the  protection  of  these  lots  from  being 
transferred  to  foreigners.  This  would  also 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  go  against  the 
entire  policy,  as  it  would  the  other  members 
of  the  House.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  give 
us  that  opportunity.  Therefore  I  intend  to 
support  the  resolution  and  urge  the  member 
for  Timiskaming  to  see  we  get  another  op- 
portunity to  debate  this  question  further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  the  debate  before  the  honour- 
able member  for  Timiskaming  winds  up?  If 
not,  the  honourable  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Havrot:  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.  I 
am  going  to  reply  to  the  various  comments 
made  by  the  speakers  in  support  of  and 
against  the  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Bolan)  that  the  transfer  of  leased  lots  should 
not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister, only  through  the  consent  of  the  minister. 
I  support  the  comments  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  ( Mr.  Martel )  that  landed  immi- 
grants 'be  included  in  the  resolution. 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Eaton)  mentioned  that  leased  lots  would 
effect  the  attitude  of  the  Americans.  I  should 
point  out  that  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  leased 
lots  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the 
sale  of  private  lands.  I  must  remind  my  col- 
league there  were  only  2,261  lots  leased 
during  the  last  few  years  so  there  is  no  great 
concern  of  offending  the  Americans  in  this 
regard. 

To  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr. 
J.  Reed)  I  would  say  that  I  agree  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  province,  but  I  should  point 
out  with  leased  lots  the  fees  are  so  reason- 
able I  am  willing  to  gamble  on  the  statement 
that  these  lots  are  being  subsidized  by  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  for  this 
reason  I  feel  they  should  only  be  leased  to 
Canadians. 
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He  also  mentioned  that  90.  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  crown  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  honour- 
able member  that  decent  shoreline  lots  within 
accessibility  are  very  scarce.  So  let's  keep  in 
mind  that  the  leases  should  go  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  not  to  just  anyone  who  comes 
along. 

The  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Wildman) 
mentioned  existing  leases.  It's  hardly  possible 
to  do  anything  with  existing  leases,  but  I 
agree  with  him  that  future  leases  should 
contain  this  resolution. 

I  concur  with  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Reid)  that  should  this  resolution 
not  go  through  the  House  this  evening,  it 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  the 
concerns  expressed  here  by  the  members  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  agree  with  what  I  said 
your  resolution  means? 

Mr.  Havrot:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  House  for  their  support  and 
also  their  criticism.  This  is  a  democratic 
process  and  I  anxiously  await  the  result  of  this 
vote.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  still  nine  minutes. 
Do  any  other  members  wish  to  speak  to  the 
resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming? 

Mr.  Wildman:  How  about  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller);  would 
he  like  to  speak? 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  somebody  could  sing 
while  we  sit.  Could  we  speak  about  some- 
thing else  for  five  minutes?  I  have  other 
things  I  would  like  to  talk  about  for  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Come  on,  Frank,  you  can 
speak  now;  you've  got  eight  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  use 
this  time  to  report  on  the  order  of  business  for 
next  week? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  do. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  in  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  do  that? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  is  closure  again. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  a  business  statement 
for  the  week  of  May  8,  1978:  On  Monday 
the  House  will  be  in  committee  of  supply 
to  considter  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What  time  does  that 
start? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  House  starts  at  2 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I'd  like  to  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  Tuesday  for  legisla- 
tion the  following  bills  will  be  considered  in 
this  order.  Bills  22  and  20  for  second  reading 
and  then  committee  stage. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Have  you  got  your  20 
members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Bill  66,  second  reading 
and  committee  stage;  Bills  71,  72,  1  and  76, 
second  reading  and  committee  stage. 

Mr.  Deans:  Speak  slowly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Bills  71,  72,  1  and  76; 

Bills  69  and  77,  second  reading  and  com- 
mittee stage.  If  by  any  chance  we  were  to 
finish  all  of  that  legislation  before  10:30,  we 
would  then  go  to  budget  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  general  government 
committee,  resources  development  committee 
and  administration  of  justice  committee  may 
meet  in  the  morning.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
there  will  be  private  members'  public  busi- 
ness, with  Bill  62  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock),  and 
Bill  73  standing  in  the  name  of  the  member 
for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke). 

On  Thursday  evening,  legislation  will  be 
continued,  if  not  completed  on  Tuesday.  If 
it  is  completed,  then  the  time  on  Thursday 
evening  will  be  given  over  to  further  budget 
debate. 

On  Friday  of  next  week  we'll  be  back  in 
committee  of  supply  to  carry  on  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  Are 
there  any  questions? 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  raises  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  committee's  work  on  Bill  48.  It's  our 
understanding  that  as  soon  as  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  are  com- 
pleted the  resources  development  committee 
will  then  turn  to  Bill  48.  The  committee  will 
start  that  work  a  week  from  today  in  the 
evening. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  will  be  a  week  from 
Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  week  Tuesday?  I 
thought  it  was  Thursday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  finish  Natural  Resources 
on  Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  soon  as  they  finish 
Natural  Resources  estimates  in  that  com- 
mittee then  they  will  go  to  Bill  48. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order.  Order,  please. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Breaugh  has  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  64. 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  64. 


TRANSFER  OF  LEASED  CROWN  LOTS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Havrot  had  moved  private 
member's  motion  11. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:50  p.m. 


ERRATUM 


No. 

48 


Page  Column  Line  Should  read 

1955  1  55  Treasury  ministry   entitled, 


'Canada's  share 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2218) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


BOARDS,  AGENCIES  AND  COMMISSIONS 

10.  Mr.  D.  Peterson  (London  Centre): 
Would  the  ministry  provide  an  updated  list 
of  all  boards,  agencies  and  commissions  to 
which  the  government  makes  appointments, 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  above  boards, 
agencies  and  commissions  including  names  of 
commissioners  and  method  and  amount  of 
indemnity,  and  the  amount  of  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  said  boards,  agencies  and  com- 
missions in  the  current  fiscal  year?  [Tabled 
February  23,  1978.] 

See  sessional  paper  84. 

GUN  SAFETY 

37.  Mr.  R.  McClellan  (Bellwoods):  Pur- 
suant to  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  gun  safety  memo  of  February 
28,  will  the  ministry  advise  the  House  (1) 
which  residential  treatment  centres  under  the 
Children's  Mental  Health  Centres  Act,  and 
which  group  homes  under  the  Children's  In- 
stitutions Act  or  under  the  Children's  Board- 
ing Homes  Act  possess  firearms,  and  (2)  in 
each  instance  of  possession  identify  each  fire- 
arm by  type  and  calibre  and  explain  its  use? 
[Tabled  April  24,  1978.] 

Hon.  K.  C.  Norton  (Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services):  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  information,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  have  a  response  until  June  1, 
1978. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

18.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Will  the 
ministry  provide  a  list  of  public  opinion  polls 
commissioned  and  paid  for  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  since  January  1,  1975,  and  any 
current  polls  that  have  been  commissioned  in 
1978?  Please  provide  in  each  case  the  name 
of  the  company  that  conducted  the  polls,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  polls  and  the  cost  of  the 
polls.  [Tabled  March  14,  1978.] 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Following  is  a  list  of  public  opinion  polls 
commissioned  and  paid  for  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  since  January  1,  1975  and  cur- 
rent polls  which  have  been  commissioned  in 
1978: 

1975;  Goldfarb   Consultants   Limited;    Public 
Attitudes  on  Education  Issues;  $30,000. 


1975;  Goldfarb  Consultants  Limited;  Per- 
spective on  Emigration  and  its  Impli- 
cation on  Ontario's  Education  System; 
$61,915. 

1975;  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  (Canadian 
Facts  Company  Limited);  Secondary/ 
Post-Secondary  Interface  Study— Pro- 
ject One— Roles  and  Responsibilities  of 
iSecondary  and  Post-Secondary  Institu- 
tions (jointly  with  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities);  $150,000. 

1976;  Goldfarb  Consultants  Limited;  Atti- 
tudinal  Study  of  Public  Reaction  to 
the  Strike  of  Metro  Toronto  Secondary 
School  Teachers;  $30,000. 

1977;  Goldfarb  Consultants  Limited;  Perspec- 
tives on  Current  Educational  Concerns; 
$40,000. 
1978;  Canadian  Gallup  Poll;  Tests  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Communication  About 
(the  Educational  System  as  a  Basis  for 
Recommending  Improved  Methods  of 
Reporting: 
1(a)  Information      Survey      on      "Fact 

Sheets";  $11,080. 
(b)  Perceptions    re    Effectiveness    and 
Relevance  of  Expenditure  on  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Fields;  $13,000. 

RESPONSE  TO 
SESSIONAL  PAPERS 

INCREASE  IN  OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs):  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
three  petitions,  sessional  papers  64,  67  and 
68,  tabled  in  the  Legislature.  They  petition 
that  the  OHIP  increases  announced  in  the 
1978  Ontario  budget  should  not  proceed  and 
that  an  alternative  method  be  used  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds. 

The  budget  revisions  announced  on  April 
25  represent  the  government  of  Ontario's  re- 
sponse to  this  and  similar  requests.  The 
OHIP  premium  increase  will  now  be  $3  single 
and  $6  family  per  month.  Premium  assistance 
to  lower  income  individuals  and  families  has 
also  been  substantially  enriched.  As  a  result 
of  these  changes  the  equity  of  the  OHIP 
system  is  further  improved.  Those  with  modest 
incomes  who,  because  of  self  employment  or 
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other  circumstances,  must  bear  the  full  cost 
of  OHIP  premiums  will  now  find  the  pre- 
miums more  affordable. 

The  increase  in  OHIP  premiums  which  we 
are  putting  into  effect  will  maintain  the  link 
between  health  financing  and  oosts,  and  there- 
by support  the  health  insurance  nature  of  the 
OHIP  system. 


To  sustain  the  fiscal  plan  oudined  in  my 
budget,  the  corporations  income  tax  has  been 
increased  by  one  point  and  permanent  spend- 
ing reductions  will  be  made.  This  ensures 
that  the  net  effect  on  the  provincial  deficit 
which  the  full  increase  in  OHIP  premiums 
would  otherwise  have  achieved  will  not  be 
altered. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORT 

Hon.  B.   Stephenson  moved  resolution  12: 

That  this  House  consider  sessional  paper 
65,  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission,  Life  Together. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity this  evening  to  listen  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  their  presentations 
regarding  the  document,  Life  Together, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  human 
rights  in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  carried 
out  by  the  code  review  subcommittee  of  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 

As  the  members  of  the  House  know,  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  the  first  jurisdiction 
in  Canada  to  establish  a  human  rights  code. 
It  was  felt  by  the  recently  retired  chairman 
of  the  commission  that  it  was  necessary  and 
timely  that  a  complete  review  of  that  code 
be  carried  out.  That  was  done  in  the  year 
1976-77.  The  report,  as  the  members  of  the 
House  are  aware,  was  published  in  July, 
1977,  and  I'm  afraid  was  tabled  rather  late 
since  I  neglected  to  do  so,  although  it  was 
distributed  widely  to  the  members  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  it  was  published. 

The  government  has  been  reviewing  the 
document  which  was  produced  very  carefully 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  document, 
to  the  human  condition  if  you  like,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Each  ministry  of  the 
government  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  completely  reviewing  the  code  and 
its  97  recommendations  and  making  re- 
sponses which  were  collated  through  each 
policy  field.  That  having  been  completed,  the 
policy  fields  are  now  together  collating  and 
collaborating  in  developing  the  final  position 
of  the  government  related  to  the  report. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  invaluable  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  this  evening  to  have 
input  from  the  members  of  the  opposition, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  government  cau- 
cus, in  terms  of  the  positions  and  the  opin- 
ions, regarding  not  only  the  body  of  the 
report  but  also  the  recommendations  which 
the  code  review  committee  made  and  which 
the  commission  endorsed. 

I  would  ask  that  1  be  granted,  if  it's  pos- 
sible, a  short  period  of  time  at  the  end  of 
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this  debate  to  comment  upon  the  statements 
or  the  remarks  which  are  made  by  the 
honourable  members  this  evening.  I  should 
like  the  honourable  members  to  know  that  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  gov- 
ernment have  this  opportunity  this  evening 
to  listen  to  their  comments  and  to  their  con- 
cerns so  that  that  kind  of  input  can  be 
brought  into  our  deliberations  regarding  the 
eventual  report  which  will  be  made  to  this 
House  on  the  basis  of  the  document,  Life 
Together. 

May  I  please  request  that  I  have  even  10 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  debate  to  make 
those  comments? 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order:  We 
would  certainly  grant  the  minister  10  min- 
utes or  20  minutes  or  30  minutes  to  respond; 
that's  not  a  problem.  My  point  of  order  is 
that  I'm  surprised,  after  all  of  the  study 
which  the  minister  has  indicated  has  gone  on 
within  the  government,  at  how  we  can  be 
asked  to  have  a  meaningful  debate  if  all  we 
are  to  do  is  to  provide  what  she  refers  to  in 
that  dreadful  phraseology  as  "input"  to  the 
government  decision-making  policy. 

Surely,  as  members  we  are  entitled  to  have 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  minister's  present 
feelings,  the  equivalent  of  a  ministerial  white 
paper  about  what  the  government  thinks 
about  that  report  so  that  we  can  have  a 
sensible  debate,  other  than  for  us  to  respond. 
That's  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  min- 
ister has  moved  the  government  motion  num- 
ber 12.  Therefore,  under  those  conditions, 
I  feel  the  House  should  consider  giving  her 
the  opportunity,  and  she  has  the  right  as  a 
minister- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Granted— no  problem. 
Mrs.   Campbell:   That  isn't  a  problem. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  did  give  the  min* 
ister  an  opportunity  to  make  an  opening 
statement,  which  I  believe  she  did  and  asked 
for  that  permission;  so  if  there's  nothing 
further,   I'll  acknowledge  the  next   member. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
debate  this  report  and  I,  too,  feel  that  it  is 
most  inappropriate  that  the  minister  has  not 
herself  expressed   at   least   something  of  the 
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government's  position  with  reference  to  this 
report. 

My  own  position  has  been  made  known 
from  time  to  time.  As  a  legislator,  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  lend  all  my 
weight  to  trying  to  ensure  that  all  human 
beings  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  prov- 
ince should  be  able  to  live  without  harass- 
ment, to  live  with  dignity  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  engage   in  our  society. 

Democracy,  as  I  have  said  so  many  times 
before,  is  a  plant  of  very  tender  bloom. 
When  we  as  legislators  can  pick  and  choose 
between  groups  in  our  community  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  free  and  those  who 
shall  not,  then  it  is  almost  the  same  as 
taking  a  position  that  if  we  happen  to  like 
somebody's  face,  they're  in;  and  if  we  don't 
like  their  face,  they're  out.  That  is  not  a 
position  which  I  can  tolerate  for  myself  and 
my  own  conscience. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  community 
looking  to  the  relief  which  this  report,  if 
adopted,  would  give  to  them.  There  are  those, 
for  instance,  who  are  handicapped;  and  what 
a  sad  day  it  is  that  they  should  foe  waiting 
for  an  acknowledgement  of  their  full  rights 
to  participate  in  our  society.  What  a  tragedy 
that  this  should  be  so.  Yet  this  has  not  come 
forward  to  even  grant  to  them  the  opportunity 
to  live  with  dignity. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  few  contro- 
versial matters  in  this  report.  Let  me  deal 
with  them  honestly  and  openly.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  recommendation  that  those 
who  are  older  should  not  be  required  to  retire 
if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  I  recognize,  as 
I  think  every  person  in  this  House  recognizes, 
the  fact  that  at  a  time  of  great  unemploy- 
ment such  as  we  have  now  it  is  very  difficult 
to  support  that  right.  But,  to  me,  all  human 
beings  within  our  province  should  have  the 
right  of  alternative.  I  was  rather  stunned 
recently  in  a  debate  in  this  House  when  one 
member,  not  of  this  party,  took  the  position 
that  for  those  who  were  older,  the  welfare 
system  should  be  improved.  But  older  people 
are  still  human  beings  and  still  have  rights  of 
alternatives,  it  seems  to  me. 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  sexual 
orientation.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem  at 
the  present  time,  particularly  in  the  climate 
which  has  been  created,  if  you  like,  or  ac- 
celerated if  you  want  another  term,  by  some 
recent  events  which  were  carried  in  the  press. 

I  don't  believe  that  it  is  for  me  to  decide 
how  other  people  shall  live  so  long  as  they 
don't  breach  the  law.  We  have  the  situation 
where  it  is  uncomfortable  for  some  to  take  a 
stand  on  this  subject,  but  surely  there  is  a 
great  difference,   and  in  -the  field  of  human 


rights  it  is  important  that  we  deal  with  the 
matter  of  human  beings  discarding,  if  you 
like  and  if  you  must,  some  of  the  personal 
attitudes  which  may  be  in  this  House. 

I  don't  know  how  to  strengthen  that  point. 
There  is  fear  in  some  people.  I  think  quite 
often  fear  results  from  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps we  ought  to  try  to  understand.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  (basically,  as  the  racial  issue.  It  is 
fear  in  some  people,  fear  of  visible  minor- 
ities. But  can  we  stand  and  say  that  not- 
withstanding the  fear  in  some  people  in  our 
society,  we  can  support  discrimination  against 
human  beings  of  a  class  or  group;  do  we  have 
to  stop  and  think  in  some  more  human  terms 
about  all  of  the  problems  that  can  be  created 
because  we  are  afraid,  afraid  to  do  the  things 
which  surely  is  our  responsibility  to  do? 

It  is  interesting  that  the  minister  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  first  human  rights 
commission.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  a 
sister  province  they  had  no  difficulty  with  this 
question.  I  guess  to  them,  too,  there  was  a 
matter  of  conscience. 

There  is  enough  in  our  society  of  violence. 
There  is  enough  of  discrimination;  there  is 
enough  of  harassment  of  people.  If  it  is  not 
for  us  to  try  to  lessen  that,  then  for  whom  is 
it?  So  often  I  hear  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
enunciate  what  I  think  is  absolutely  correct, 
that  a  government  is  to  lead.  Are  we  to  falter 
in  that  and  follow  when  it  comes  to  human 
rights?  Is  that  our  position? 

[8:15] 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  move  to  adopt  the 
new  code  as  suggested  within  the  report  is 
to  acknowledge  that  we  believe  that  we  can- 
not, as  legislators,  deny  to  anyone  the  right 
to  live  as  they  see  fit  to  live;  the  right  to  work, 
the  right  not  to  be  harassed.  Is  that  too  much 
for  us?  Is  it  really  too  much  for  us? 

I  would  appeal  to  the  minister— and  this 
is  perhaps  unfair  to  her,  because  I  have  to 
address  her  as  a  her  and  not  a  him.  This  is 
all  very  much  a  part  of  the  same  struggle 
that  women  have  had.  Women  have  faced 
sexist  attitudes;  and  I  am  sure  the  minister 
would  confirm  that,  although  she  would  feel 
that  things  are  moving  more  favourably,  I  am 
sure  she  would  admit  that  that  has  been  a 
history  in  this  province,  and  indeed  in  this 
country. 

Can  we  support  equal  opportunity  for 
some  and  not  for  others?  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  people  in  our  society 
who  believe  that  we  should  make  moral 
judgements  and  they  see  these  issues  as  moral 
issues.  My  belief  is  that  so  long  as  people 
live  within  the  law,  as  a  legislator  it  is  not 
my  function  to  condemn,  it  is  not  my  function 
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to  judge,  it  is  my  function  to  ensure  that 
democracy  as  such  is  strengthened  by  what  I 
do  as  a  legislator. 

I  view  this  as  a  cardinal  principle  for 
me.  I  recognize  that  my  views  in  some  areas 
are  not  popular  in  this  House.  I  would  hope 
that  the  day  might  come  when  we  could 
all  discuss  all  of  the  issues  raised  in  this 
report  without  self-consciousness  but  just  as 
matters  of  deep  principle  in  a  democratic 
society. 

My  remarks,  of  course,  apply  throughout 
the  report  and  to  the  recommendations.  They 
apply  to  the  handicapped,  they  apply  to  the 
older  person  in  our  society.  They  apply  to 
those  whom  some  see  as  very  different,  to  say 
the  least,  from  the  majority  in  our  society.  I 
can  recall  when  I  was  in  the  city  and  we 
had  some  of  the  hippies  coming  to  us  from 
Yorkdale.  I  can  remember  the  attempt  of  some 
members  of  the  board  of  control  to  create 
special  rules  for  them  to  be  able  to  address 
the  board  of  control.  One  of  the  members  at 
the  board  of  control  had  the  very  simple 
solution  of  what  he  saw  as  the  problem 
of  the  hippy:  Just  give  him  a  hockey  stick 
and  all  will  be  well.  It  was  an  unpopular 
stand  then,  I  suppose,  but  my  view  was 
exactly  the  same  as  it  is  today:  Anyone  in 
our  society  has  the  same  right  to  come 
before  a  board  of  control  under  the  same 
rules.  That's  all  I'm  saying  in  my  approach 
to  this  particular  report.  Let  us  set  aside  our 
fears  and  let  us  act  in  deep  humanity  in  the 
full  interest  of  the  democracy  and  the 
democratic  principles  which  we  all  in  this 
House  espouse. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
in  my  almost  seven  years  now  in  this  House 
that  in  one  form  or  another  I  have  been 
constantly  speaking  about  or  writing  letters 
about  or  encountering  problems  in  my  con- 
stituency work  which  touch  upon  the  whole 
area  of  human  rights.  I  have  been  appalled 
at  the  rate  of  speed  with  which  action  has 
not  been  taken  over  the  years  by  this  Legis- 
lature and  by  the  ministry  and  the  govern- 
ment in  this  entire  area. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  At  the  speed  of  a  snail. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Respect  for  human  rights  in 
Ontario  is  an  old  tradition,  but  it  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  is  very  fragile  and  much  more 
fragile  than  we  think.  Public  respect  for 
human  rights,  although  it  is  something  that 
was  here,  or  we  had  it  or  it's  traditional  in 
this  province  and  it  existed  in  a  strong  form 
20  or  30  years  ago,  is  not  something  that  can 
be  taken  for  granted  just  because  we  had  a 
society  in  which  we  tolerated  each  other  and 
our  differences  years  ago. 


Society  is  constandy  changing  and  society 
has  to  respond  to  those  changes.  We  have  too 
much  optimism  if  we  feel  that  this  respect  is 
just  going  to  continue.  It's  something  which 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  anywhere  in 
the  world— not  in  Canada  and  not  in  Ontario. 
The  climate  of  understanding  and  mutual 
respect— and  if  you  come  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  the  term  they  often  use  down 
there  is  "love,"  and  it  should  be  used  more 
by  anglophones  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
That's  the  way  they  perceive  mutual  respect 
and  understanding;  they  use  the  term  "love" 
and  mean  it  in  the  broadest  possible  sense. 
That  will  not  grow  of  its  own  initiative.  It 
requires  careful  and  constant  nurturing  and 
encouragement  in  our  public  educational  in- 
stitutions, whatever  they  may  be,  at  all  levels, 
as  well  as  by  legislative  action  and  by  en- 
forcement. We  must  give  to  the  human  rights 
commission,  in  the  acts  we  place  before  it, 
sufficient  tools  to  do  the  job  which  they 
think  should  be  done.  When  they  encounter 
it,  be  it  in  the  work  place,  and  I'll  talk 
briefly  on  that  in  a  few  short  minutes,  a 
particular  kind  of  discrimination  they  should 
be  able,  with  all  the  tools  in  the  Legislature 
given  to  them,  to  follow  their  instincts  and 
their  judgement  in  arriving  at  the  solution  to 
the  problem  which  is  brought  before  them. 
We  do  not  have  that  in  the  current  legislation 
and  it's  something  we  very  much  need. 

It  is  vital  this  province  give  a  much  higher 
priority  to  human  rights  than  it  has,  in  fact, 
given,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  over  the  last  seven 
years  and  the  immediate  past  beyond  that 
seven  year  period.  We  must  review,  at  regular 
intervals,  our  progress  in  human  rights.  It's 
not  enough  to  have  anywhere  between  20 
minutes  and  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  Labour 
estimates,  once  a  year,  to  look  at  this  whole 
area  of  human  rights.  The  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  will  dwell  on  this 
at  some  greater  length  when  he  rises  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate,  that  is  on  how  we 
may  bring  before  us,  as  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the 
public,  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  whole 
area  of  human  rights.  There  are  problems 
with  the  funding  which  we  have  not  ade- 
quately done  over  the  years  in  human  rights; 
and  the  problems  of,  in  my  opinion,  about  a 
third  of  the  field  workers  who  are  needed  to 
do  the  public  education  job  in  this  province. 
There  are  problems  with  the  initiatives  which 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  we  continue  in  the 
tradition  of  respect  for  human  rights,  a  respect 
which  can  be  so  easily  fractured  unless  we 
continue  to  work  at  it  day  by  day. 

This  is,   I  think,  particularly  important  in 
the  current  economic  climate  when  the  need 
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for  financial  restraint  occurs  at  the  same  time, 
as  jobs  disappear  or  become  much  more  com- 
petitive. That,  inevitably,  gets  matched  with 
increased  incidents  of  discrimination.  There 
are  not  feelings  of  love  or  respect  for  people's 
religious  beliefs  or  people's  creed  or  people's 
colour  or  people's  sex.  There  are  increasing 
incidents  of  discrimination  and  lack  of  respect, 
instead  of  the  ever  growing,  increasing  respect 
and  love  with  which  those  problems  must  be 
met. 

The  best  legislation  in  the  world  is  useless 
unless  the  resources  are  provided  to  put  that 
legislation  into  action.  We  have  many  inci- 
dents day  by  day  that  remind  us  that  concern 
for  human  rights  is  not  really  a  high  priority 
in  this  province.  We,  as  political  members, 
speak  out  often  in  this  House  against  discrimi- 
nation. Our  leaders  on  the  government  side 
do  too.  We're  in  favour  of  human  rights.  But 
words  alone  carry  no  power  and  all  too  often 
what  we  have  is  simply  words.  There  is  no 
action,  or  not  the  proper  kind  of  action; 
simply  window-dressing  which  produces, 
when  that  is  the  situation,  the  worst  kind  of 
frustration  and  resentment  among  the  victims 
of  discrimination.  They  communicate  that 
frustration  to  other  people  in  their  particular 
sphere  likely  to  run  into  the  same  discrimina- 
tion. And  this  frustration  they  transmit  to 
their  peers  likely  to  confront  it,  leaves  with 
them  a  feeling  that,  in  Ontario,  they  cannot 
get  justice  under  the  code,  all  the  time  bring- 
ing comfort  to  the  forces  that  would  divide 
our  community. 
[8:30] 

Ever  since  I  entered  the  House  and  entered 
the  debate  in  Labour  estimates  as  labour 
critic,  I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  discrimination  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. Virtually  every  year  I  have  urged  that 
the  act  be  amended,  at  least  in  the  employ- 
ment section,  so  that  various  categories  of 
questions  that  are  asked  on  employment  forms 
be  omitted.  I  am  among  those  people  who 
are  frustrated  by  the  complete  lack  of  action 
which  has  taken  place  in  this. 

I  respond  mechanistically  to  the  argument 
put  forward  that  let's  do  it  all  at  once;  the 
all-at-once  time  never  arrives.  Back  in  the  fall 
of  1974,  the  then  Labour  minister,  the  mem- 
ber for  Humber  (Mr.  MacBeth),  made  a 
commitment  in  the  spring  of  1975  to  table  the 
legislation  which  would  take  care  of  at  least 
the  employment  side  of  the  problem.  The 
story  is  an  interesting  one.  Without  much 
communication,  it  seems,  between  the  com- 
mission and  the  ministry,  the  commission 
announced  its  own  province-wide  survey, 
which  resulted  in  this  rather  well-written 
document,  Life  Together. 


It  has  got  it  all  in  here.  I  don't  agree  with 
absolutely  everything  in  it,  but  the  problems 
are  clearly  outlined  here.  Most  of  those 
problems  we*  have  known  about  and  have 
talked  about  beforehand  in  this  House.  They 
have  added  further  incidents  to  it  and  put  a 
good  philosophical  framework  around  it.  So 
we  were  delayed  in  implementation  of  legis- 
lative changes  until  their  findings  were  com- 
pleted and  the  report  brought  in.  I  was  rather 
impatient  at  the  time  over  the  long  delay,  but 
I  could  at  least  see  something  on  the  horizon. 

Last  October  1977,  the  report  having  been 
received  at  that  time,  I  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour  when  she  anticipated  moving  on  it, 
because  the  commitment  was  overdue  from 
the  fall  of  1974.  She  indicated  that  in  those 
Labour  estimates  there  would  be  no  changes 
this  fall  and  she  hoped  to  introduce  them  in 
the  near  future.  When  I  asked  her  what  about 
the  spring,  she  again  said  probably  not  the 
spring.  I  asked  if  she  could  give  any  reason 
for  a  delay  beyond  the  spring  in  dealing 
with  these  important  changes  in  the  code 
and  the  answer  from  the  honourable  minister 
was:  "No,  I  also  can't  promise  you  that  it's 
going  to  be  ready  for  introduction  this  year." 
However,  further  on  it  was  implied  that  she 
would  like  also  to  see  something  in  this  com- 
ing year,  1978. 

In  her  very  very  short  opening  remarks, 
I  would  have  thought  that  she  would  have 
indicated  in  some  depth  just  exactly  what 
areas  in  which  we  could  expect  to  see  action 
in  a  revised  bill  brought  in  this  year  at 
least.  But  we  have  gone  around  the  hook 
again  and  again  on  this.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised that  the  scenario  we  get  is  that  after 
all  the  departments  and  ministries  concerned 
have  reviewed  it,  it  goes  back  to  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission  for  com- 
ment, with  maybe  a  suggestion  that  they 
go  out  and  look  again.  They  look  again  and 
they  come  back  in;  it  goes  around  all  the 
ministries  for  comment— and  we  will  never 
get  anything  done. 

For  heaven's  sake,  I  say  to  the  minister, 
the  human  rights  commission  have  done  their 
job  in  this  regard,  let's  get  it  into  legislation 
now  with  their  many  and  various  recom- 
mendations which  are  long  overdue. 

On  the  employment  side,  what  has  most 
concerned  me  over  the  years  and  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  a  very  simple  amendment— 
as  I  said  a  former  Minister  of  Labour  ap- 
peared to  be  ready  to  introduce  those  in 
1975— was  the  incident  where  you  are  asked 
on  employment  forms  to  give  your  political 
affiliation.  There  are  quite  blunt  questions 
asked  on  the  forms: 
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Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party?  It  is  an  affront  to  any 
person  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  to  be  con- 
fronted with  that  question  on  an  employment 
form,  because  it  is  US  based.  They  have 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party  there;  we 
have  the  freedom  of  political  affiliation  here. 

That  question  should  not  be  asked.  What 
if  someone  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party?  Why  should  they  be  forced  to  answer 
that  question?  Presumably  if  the  answer  is 
yes  this  arm  of  the  multinational  corporation 
would  not  grant  them  employment. 

I  gather  there  has  been  some  headway 
made  by  summer  students  in  the  province 
communicating  with  employers  about  the 
removal  of  that  form  of  question.  There  has 
been    some    headway   made   in  that   regard. 

Also  of  interest  to  me  is  the  whole  area 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  ques- 
tions; questions  like  have  you  ever  been  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  recipient? 
That  disability-type  question  should  be  scrub- 
bed from  application  forms  in  this  province. 
In  the  estimates  of  October  17,  when  I  asked 
Mr.  Brown  of  the  commission  what  headway 
was  being  made  in  getting  that  question 
removed  from  employment  forms  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  he  had  to  indicate  they 
were  not  very  successful. 

I  asked  Mr.  Brown  if,  in  talking  to  em- 
ployers the  summer  students  pointed  out 
that  if  it  were  a  recurrence  of  an  old  in- 
jury, the  charge  for  that  claim  goes  to  the 
original  company  involved  and  not  the  cur- 
rent employer.  Did  they  cover  that  point? 
The  reply,  unfortunately  was  that  they  just 
go  into  the  question  being  asked,  did  not 
go  beyond  the  question  itself.  There  was  a 
missed  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the 
employer  in  terms  of  getting  that  question 
removed. 

That  was  not  done;  again,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  resources  of  the  human  rights  com- 
mission in  being  able  to  cover  so  little 
ground  with  the  employees  they  are  allowed 
to  hire.  That  question  should  have  been 
gone  into  much  more  thoroughly. 

Certainly  in  the  human  rights  code  we 
must  not  just  remove  that  WCB  question 
from  the  employment  form,  but  also  outlaw 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physical  dis- 
ability of  whatever  kind.  There  are  other 
ways  we  should  have  it  in  legislation  as  well, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  them.  Suffice  to  say 
that  is  a  basic  and  important  question  which 
should  be  included  in  the  code.  Other 
speakers  for  our  party  will  go  into  the  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  and  sexual  discrimina- 
tion, specifically  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine   (Ms.   Bryden);  on  the  administra- 


tive, funding  side,  the  member  for  York 
South;  and  racism  and  hate  literature,  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  di  Santo). 

One  thing  the  commission  must  have  if 
it  is  going  to  do  its  job  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  credibility.  That  is  something 
which  it  has  lacked,  at  least  in  latter  years. 
The  major  difficulty  with  it  may  be  the  lack 
of  funding,  but  that  institution  has  got  to 
become  independent.  It  has  got  to  have  as 
its  chairman  a  person  thoroughly  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  the  field  and  widely  regarded 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  something  we  do 
not  have  in  our  present  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. She  has  given  a  lot  of  her  life  and 
a  lot  of  her  time  to  public  service  in  this 
province,  but  she  just  doesn't  have  the  sta- 
ture. I'm  glad  to  see  it's  a  woman,  but  she 
just  doesn't  have  the  stature  for  that  par- 
ticular position. 

The  commission  and  its  chairman  should 
be  on  a  level  with  the  Ombudsman  in  this 
province,  and  in  fact  regarded  with  a  higher 
degree  of  respect,  because  they  deal  with 
everybody  in  the  province  not  just  those 
who  have  problems  with  government.  They 
deal  with  a  whole  host  of  discriminatory 
practices  and  areas.  That  should  be  one  of 
the  highlight  appointments  and  positions  in 
this  province.  We  should  pay  much  careful 
attention  to  the  way  we  choose  commissioners. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good.  I  wonder  why 
others  are  there.  For  example,  maybe  we 
should  survey  the  members  of  this  House  to 
arrive  at  who  should  be  those  appointed  com- 
missioners and  get  general  agreement  from 
this  House  on  who  should  be  the  superb 
persons  to  serve  on  them. 

Finally,  on  the  procedures,  partly  again 
because  of  their  lack  of  having  funding  to  be 
able  to  get  people  in  to  advise  them,  I  do  not 
think  in  many  respects  the  commissioners  have 
procedures  laid  down  clearly  enough  in  order 
to  do  the  particular  job  that's  asked  of  them. 
There  should  be  more  commissions  of  inquiry 
appointed. 

1  won't  go  into  it  in  depth  tonight  because 
I  don't  have  time  in  the  time  remaining  to 
me,  but  from  the  complaint  as  submitted  by 
the  Canadian  Textile  and  Chemical  Union 
over  the  situation  at  Puretex,  in  which  the 
minister  said  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with 
expeditiously  and  effectively— 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  forgot  about  that,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —in  my  opinion  when  one 
goes  through  the  story  of  what  happened 
when  they  arrived  before  the  commission  it 
appears  that  there's  really  no  good,  clear-cut 
way  of  handling  it  expeditiously.  They  ran 
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into  delays  and  they  keep  running  into  the 
fact  that  the  documentation  derived  from 
their  investigations  cannot  be  handed  to  them. 
For  heaven's  sake,  how  can  a  commission 
lose  credibility  more  quickly  when  they 
bring  a  case  before  it  and  at  various  points 
cannot  receive  the  material  which  comes  in 
on  it? 

Certainly  I  would  suggest  one  of  the  key 
positions  in  that  commission,  someone  who 
must  be  absolutely  and  thoroughly  above 
reproach  in  his  or  her  attitude  in  all  of  the 
areas  covered  by  the  code,  would  be  the 
legal  counsel.  I  would  suggest,  from  some 
of  the  responses  which  have  come  in  some  of 
the  cases  placed  before  it,  that  Ian  Hunter 
is  not  that  person. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
the  debate  of  sessional  paper  65  because  I 
think  it  offers  all  members  the  opportunily 
to  speak  to  the  far-reaching  matter  of  main- 
taining human  dignity  in  a  world  of  continual 
social  evolution. 

It  has  been  said  that  Canada  was  founded 
on  two  cultures  and  there  is  truth  to  that. 
There  is  equal  truth  to  the  observation  that 
Canada's  growth  has  been  nurtured  by  two 
sexes  and  that  Canadian  women  have  con- 
tributed as  much  to  our  development  as  their 
more  prominent  male  counterparts.  Canada 
has  never  been  an  easy  country  for  women 
to  live  in.  Susanna  Moodie's  book,  Roughing 
It  in  the  Bush,  makes  it  clear  that  life  in 
Ontario  in  the  mid-1800s  was  a  severe  test 
of  many  human  capacities. 

One  test  women  have  always  had  to  face 
that  men  have  really  never  been  burdened 
with  is  the  traditional  requirement  that  they 
contribute  equal  effort  but  receive  consider- 
ably less  social  recognition  for  their  work  and 
that  they  must  orbit  around  the  periphery  of 
a  man's  life.  In  part,  this  pattern  may  have 
been  justified  by  the  historical  role  which  fell 
to  women  through  the  biological  circum- 
stance of  their  function  as  mother  to  the 
family's  children. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  the  obligations  of  motherhood  created 
an  umbilical  cord,  chaining  a  married  woman 
to  her  home  forever.  There  is  nothing  in- 
herently wrong  in  any  family  structure,  pro- 
vided that  it  offers  equal  opportunities  for 
both  partners  and  recognizes  to  an  equal 
extent  the  dignity  and  worth  of  both  man  and 
woman. 

For  all  our  current  criticisms  of  it,  the 
family  unit  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
social  institution  in  our  history.  Certainly  it 
has  operated  effectively  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
transfer  of  values  and  traditions  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  In  most  circumstances, 


the  transfer  has  occurred  with  an  atmosphere 

of  love  and  trust. 

[8:45] 

Any  institution  which  fails  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  values  and  aspirations  of  its  mem- 
bers must  ultimately  face  strong  internal 
pressures.  It  is  scarcely  a  secret  that  such 
pressures  exist  within  the  context  of  modern 
families  and  marriages.  The  new  era  of  social 
change  that  has  characterized  the  last  two 
decades  has  forced  upon  us  an  honest  review 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  ask  that 
women  live.  If  I  may  paraphrase  a  well- 
known  quotation,  do  the  mass  of  women  lead 
lives  of  quiet  desperation?  Do  their  domestic 
responsibilities  within  marriage  alienate  them 
from  the  very  society  they  support  with  their 
efforts?  Are  we  effectively  closeting  women 
within  their  houses  without  any  examination 
of  the  consequences? 

It  is  refreshing  to  realize  that  these  ques- 
tions are  now  being  recognized  as  legitimate. 
It  is  refreshing  to  recall  that  the  most  recent 
Speech  from  the  Throne  addressed  itself  to 
this  very  issue.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of 
the  Throne  Speech: 

"Ontario  families,  like  families  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  undergone  profound 
and  rapid  change  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
There  has  been  increasing  fulltime  paticipa- 
tion  in  the  labour  force  by  women.  Tradi- 
tional parental  roles  have  changed,  as  have 
the  functions  of  the  extended  family,  includ- 
ing grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  and  other 
relatives  outside  the  immediate  family  circle." 

The  Throne  Speech  goes  on  to  observe: 

"While  these  changes  in  family  living  have, 
for  the  most  part,  enhanced  family  life  and 
encouraged  the  fuller  development  of  indi- 
vidual members,  they  have  also  created  un- 
certainty about  the  traditional  strength  of 
the  family  and  its  role  in  society." 

I  was  gratified  to  find  that  my  government 
was  prepared  to  take  a  leading  part  in  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  the  family  in 
Ontario.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  I  must 
share  with  members  my  concern  as  to  how 
much  we  can  legislate  in  this  direction;  or, 
to  penetrate  the  core  of  the  question,  about 
what  role,  if  any,  government  should  play  in 
fostering  new  levels  of  human  awareness. 

My  first  comment  in  this  regard  is  thai 
human  values  have  been  shaped  over  a  multi- 
tude of  generations.  We  must  understand 
whatever  efforts  we  make  to  be  part  of  a 
process  that  will  outlive  us  all.  Indeed,  in  a 
period  of  human  development  marked  by 
such  violent  change,  a  strategy  of  gradualism 
may  assist  us  in  creating  expectations  that  are 
not  beyond  our  reach.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
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ensure  that  our  goals  for  men  and  women  in 
society,  as  well  as  for  the  family  unit  itself, 
are  worthy  of  us,  that  they  demand  from  all 
of  us  what  we  can  give. 

Canada  is  coming  to  the  recognition,  cul- 
turally, that  two  identities  can  create  a  unique 
human  gestalt  in  which  each  identity  more 
clearly  defines  the  other.  Francophones 
understand  themselves  and  their  cultural 
growth  more  effectively  against  the  broader 
canvas  of  other  cultural  components.  In  sim- 
ilar fashion,  the  family  unit  can  be  a  creative 
device  for  affirming  the  individual  identities 
of  men  and  women,  and  any  initiative  which 
militates  in  favour  of  such  perspective  has 
my  support. 

Women  will  never  really  believe  that  they 
are  full  partners  in  society  until  society  has 
worked  to  gain  their  trust.  One  of  the  most 
insidious  aspects  of  sexual  stereotyping  has 
been  the  blind  but  well-intentioned  support 
that  governments  have  lent  to  the  process  in 
their  educational  systems.  The  human  rights 
report  itself  states  that  "the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  province  still  perpetuates  in  many 
ways  the  notion  that  because  a  person  is  a 
male  or  a  female  it  is  inappropriate  for  him 
or  her  to  pursue  many  opportunities  in  life." 
Fortunately,  the  government  of  Ontario  has 
taken  significant  steps  in  identifying  and 
dealing  with  such  problems  through  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission,  the  women's 
bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the 
Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

It  will  never  be  enough  simply  to  make 
opportunities  for  women  a  legal  right.  What 
women  need  now,  in  my  judgement,  is  honest 
human  sensitivity  to  their  situation.  They 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  separated  from 
the  mainstream  of  society  by  their  traditional 
familial  role.  If  they  are  to  enter  society  in  a 
fashion  which  more  effectively  facilitates 
their  own  development  as  human  beings,  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  newness  of  this  ex- 
perience of  women  as  a  group.  It  is  one  thing 
to  tell  a  married  woman  whose  family  has 
grown  up  that  she  is  now  free  to  participate 
more  extensively  in  society.  It  is  quite  another 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  that  woman  will 
feel,  to  put  the  matter  directly,  at  home. 

All  of  our  activities,  both  as  legislators 
and  as  human  beings,  should  carry  the  mes- 
sage to  women  that  this  is  their  world  too 
and  there  is  no  paternalism  in  our  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  their  growing  role  in  society. 
Women  are  certainly  an  underutilized  re- 
source in  this  jurisdcition,  but  they  are  more 
than  that.  They  are  equal  partners  in  our 
society  and  I  applaud  this  report  for  saying 
so. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  debate  this  evening, 
and  I  only  regret  that  somehow  it  hasn't 
taken  on  a  little  more  of  the  prominence  it 
deserves  in  the  minds  Of  all  legislators;  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  cabinet  rank;  and  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  all  parties.  I  know  of 
no  better  reason  to  be  in  politics  than  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  human  rights. 

I  know  we  were  all  watching  recently  the 
four-part  series  entitled  Holocaust.  Of  course, 
if  you  reflect  for  a  moment  on  my  age,  you 
will  note  my  childhood  was  spent  during  the 
period  depicted  in  the  film.  Since  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  with  my  grandparents,  all 
four  of  whom  were  European  Jews,  I  spent 
most  of  my  childhood  knowing  about  such 
matters  as  prejudice,  gas  chambers,  what  can 
happen  when  people  forget  about  human 
rights,  I  don't  think  a  day  went  by  when  we 
didn't,  in  one  way  or  another,  thank  the 
Lord,  literally  and  figuratively,  that  we  lived 
in  a  country  where  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  a  knock  on  the  door,  someone  coming 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  someone  report- 
ing us  to  someone  else. 

This  was  a  free  country  where  everybody 
presumably  could  rise  as  high  as  his  or  hei 
ability  would  permit,  supposedly  a  country 
where  prejudice  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
rather  than  allowed  to  fester,  and  a  country 
where,  because  of  democracy,  we  would  be 
able  to  have  the  kinds  of  discussion  we  are 
having  here  tonight.  We  would  be  able  to  go 
about  our  business,  make  our  contribution  to 
society  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  no  matter 
what  our  race,  what  our  background,  religious 
beliefs  or  for  that  matter  any  aspect  of  our- 
selves as  individual  human  beings. 

When  I  determined  that  politics  was  some- 
thing worth  pursuing,  it  was  in  very  large 
measure  against  that  background,  in  very 
large  measure  because  of  the  feeling  that  if 
you  could  give  back  to  the  democratic  system, 
even  in  some  small  measure,  some  of  what 
the  democratic  system  in  this  great  country 
has  provided  for  you,  it  was  not  only  a 
pleasure  to  do  so  but  it  was  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  to  do  so.  I  have  certainly  never 
regretted  moving  into  the  sphere  of  demo- 
cratic politics  because  no  matter  what  the  ups 
and  downs,  no  matter  whether  one  wins  or 
loses,  becomes  famous  or  infamous,  the  fact 
is  that  the  most  important  thing  we  are  doing 
here  is  protecting  other  human  beings  and 
protecting  democracy.  There  is  nothing  else 
we  do  that  is  of  equal  importance  to  that. 

1  wish  sometimes  we  would  remember  that 
in  this  Legislature,  and  devote  ourselves 
more  vociferously  to  the  support  of  basic 
human  rights.  I  wish  members  in  all  parties 
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would  spend  a  little  more  time  defending 
some  of  these  basic  human  freedoms— the 
basic  right  not  to  be  discriminated  against— 
and  a  little  less  time,  and  I  guess  I'm 
as  guilty  as  anyone,  in  playing  the  game  of 
winning  or  losing  or  scoring  points  or  what- 
ever, which  I  guess  we  all  have  to  do  as 
part  of  a  political  scene. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
a  very  imperfect  organization.  I  must  say 
that  personally  I  was  rather  fond  of  the 
outgoing  chairman  of  the  commission.  I  felt 
he  was  a  dedicated  Ontarian  who  worked 
very  hard  to  accomplish  what  he  believed 
in.  I  felt  it  was  unfortunate  that  when  he 
left  his  post,  he  was  sort  of  sent  off  with 
what  can  best  be  described  as  very  faint 
praise.  Personally,  I  was  nauseated  at  how 
little  recognition  that  fine  gentleman  was 
given  for  the  work  he  put  into  a  very  difficult 
role.  That's  a  strong  term  to  use,  but  it's  a 
very  sincere  term  and  it  describes  accurately 
how  I  felt  when  I  saw  what  happened. 

His  replacement  is  a  person  who  obviously 
now  has  a  very  difficult  job  to  do  and  does 
not  require  from  any  of  us  here  anything 
other  than  a  feeling  of  co-operation,  so  I 
really  don't  want  to  comment  at  great  length. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  outgoing  chair- 
man did  not  even  know  who  his  replacement 
was  to  be.  He  was  given  not  so  much  the 
courtesy  of  a  call  to  tell  him  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  and  who  was  to  come  in. 
In  this  document,  Life  Together,  a  report 
on  human  rights  in  Ontario,  a  document 
prepared  by  the  commission  but  prepared 
mostly  by  Rev.  Bruce  MacLeod,  the  former 
moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
and  a  human  rights  commissioner,  I  believe 
are  some  superb  ideas.  There  are,  in  this  par- 
ticular document,  in  my  view,  in  distilled 
form,  some  of  the  highest  tenets  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  congratulate  Mr.  MacLeod  for  hav- 
ing produced  a  document  of  this  kind,  and 
the  commission  for  having  endorsed  it. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  has  waited  this  long  before  allowing 
us  to  debate  the  contents  of  this  document. 
It  has  required  a  number  of  requests,  both 
private  and  public,  on  the  part  of  some  of  us 
in  order  to  have  even  this  debate,  perfunc- 
tory as  it  may  unfortunately  be.  I  only  wish, 
as  I  say,  more  of  us  were  here  to  engage 
in  the  debate.  Despite  the  fact  the  human 
rights  commission  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion, I  believe  the  organization,  as  I  have 
said,  is  imperfect.  I  believe  some  of  its  pro- 
cedures require  strengthening  and  improve- 
ment and  being  rendered  more  open  to  the 
gaze  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the  deci- 
sion.   I   also    believe,    considering   the   large 


number  of  cases  that  come  to  the  human 
rights  commission  related  to  employment 
matters,  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
these  cases  are  closed  in  a  manner  truly 
and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  original  com- 
plainant. 

'Still,  I  don't  think  much  will  be  served 
tonight  by  listing  what  might  be  possible 
improvements  in  the  commission.  What  I 
want  to  take  up  with  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the 
very  clear  recommendations  here  in  Life 
Together.  For  instance,  the  commissioners 
recommend  it  become  an  established  practice 
for  the  Premier  to  consult  with  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  for  that  matter  "the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  parties"  would 
probably  be  much  more  appropriate,  before 
making  a  recommendation  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  the  appointment  of  a  chairman 
for  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 
It  says  here,  "Such  consultation  should  also 
include  the  leader  of  a  third  party  if  it  is 
represented  in  substantial  numbers  in  the 
Legislature." 

[9:00] 

It's  not  too  much  to  ask.  If  you  want  a 
body  of  this  kind  to  rise  above  partisan 
politics,  if  you  want  a  body  of  this  kind 
to  have  the  respect  of  all  citizens  and  you 
don't  want  it  to  become  some  sinecure  for 
ex-politicians  or  some  place  that  one  assigns 
those  of  your  colleagues  for  whom  no  other 
place  can  easily  be  found.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  director  of  this  commission, 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  commissions  in  the 
entire  province,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Premier  but  in  consultation  with  the  leaders 
of  the  other  parties.  It's  not  too  much  to 
ask,  but  it  didn't  happen.  Not  only  did  it 
not  happen,  but  the  Premier  has  categorically 
refused  to  allow  it  to  happen  in  the  future. 
Human  rights  should  not  be  subject  to 
politics.  I  deeply  resent  the  Premier's  at- 
titude in  this  regard,  and  I  have  told  him  so. 

With  regard  to  another  recommendation  of 
Life  Together  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission  should  have 
some  distance  placed  between  it  and  the 
various  arms  of  government,  against  which 
it  may  have  to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints. The  report  suggests  that  it  not  be 
a  branch  of  government  but  be  responsible 
for  its  own  administrative  arrangements.  I 
think  that's  an  excellent  idea. 

Furthermore,  it  recommends  that  the  hu- 
man rights  commission  report  to  a  standing 
committee  on  human  rights  representative 
of  all  parties  in  the  House.  Surely  human 
rights  is  an  important  enough  subject  for  us 
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to  have  a  standing  committee  that  can  over- 
see the  work  of  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion, that  can  look  at  the  matter  in  a  non- 
partisan way,  and  have  the  Legislature  ap- 
prised of  the  problems  that  are  faced  by 
the  human  rights  commission.  When  I  made 
that  suggestion  to  the  Premier  he  said  no, 
no,  he  didn't  want  that;  it  was  too  much 
like  the  Ombudsman.  He'd  had  a  bad  ex- 
perience or  something,  and  basically  he 
wasn't  going  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Again  1  am  bitterly  disappointed  about 
that.  There  are  not  that  many  things  that  I 
become  deeply  emotional  about  but  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  human  rights  is  one  that 
should  be  beyond  being  just  like  the  LCBO 
or  any  of  the  other  places  where  govern- 
ments of  the  day  tend  to  put  their  friends 
and  then  keep  them  under  very  careful 
scrutiny.  It  should  be  open  to  all  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  see  how  much  an  im- 
portant quasi-judicial  body  is  operating,  a 
body  that  is  looked  to  by  most  of  our  most 
defenceless  citizens  as  their  protector.  That 
must  come  out  from  within  the  tight  wraps, 
secure  wraps,  placed  on  it  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  I'll  tell  you  if  we  form  a 
government,  that  will  be  one  of  the  first  acts 
that  I  would  undertake. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  report  that 
are  very  close  to  my  heart,  aspects  that  I 
would  gladly  fight  for  and  that  I  would  like 
to  see  incorporated  as  soon  as  possible.  I  can 
endorse  the  vast  majority  of  what's  written 
in  this  report.  I  like  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  call  for  affirmative  action.  I 
know  this  is  a  problem  because  as  soon  as  one 
goes  for  affirmative  action  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  reverse  discrimination.  I  guess 
it's  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term,  in  a 
sense. 

But  how  can  we  sit  here  day  after  day  and 
see  things  like  the  police  commission  of 
Ontario,  for  instance,  appoint  men  so  pre- 
dominantly? I  believe  of  the  last  something 
like  120  appointments— I  wish  I  had  the 
figures  with  me  now— six  or  seven  were 
women.  Women  are  half  the  population  at 
least.  A  good  many  of  the  attitudes  of  our 
police  forces  with  regard  to  matters  of  in- 
decent assault,  rape,  child  abuse  and  so  on,  so 
many  of  the  problems  the  police  get  into— 
family  disputes  and  so  on— are  such  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  men  would 
necessarily  know  more  about  it  or  think  more 
about  it  or  have  some  l>etter  feeling  about 
these  matters  than  women.  In  fact,  one  could 
almost  say  quite  the  contrary. 

Yet  we  don't  see  that  affirmative  action 
occurring  where  the  government  has  the 
ability  to  act.  Affirmative  action  is  necessary. 


Affirmative  action  is  necessary  in  places  like 
our  television  stations  who  still  seem  to  think 
that  there  are  only  certain  types  of  faces, 
certain  colours  and  certain  ways  of  speaking 
English  that  are,  somehow,  acceptable  for  the 
reading  of  newscasts,  the  announcement  of 
the  weather  or  the  reporting  of  sporting 
events  or  whatever. 

We  have  to  make  a  definite  effort  to  have 
other  kinds  of  faces  and  accents,  truly 
representative  of  the  mosaic  of  this  country, 
facing  us  on  television.  We  must  attune  our 
ears  to  those  accents  so  they  are  no  longer 
things  to  be  laughed  at  privately  or  imitated 
as  a  type  of  standup  comic  routine.  I  would 
like  to  see  affirmative  action  in  those  fields.. 

We  used  to  sit  back  smugly  and  look  at  the 
United  States  of  America  with  its  dreadful 
racial  problems.  We  used  to  think  of  how 
terrible  it  was  in  the  southern  United  States. 
I  recall  so  well  being  at  university  when  the 
Autherine  Lucy  case  was  among  us.  We  beat 
our  breasts.  We  were  absolutely  pure  in  these 
matters,  weren't  we?  We  were  so  proud  of 
ourselves.  We  looked  at  the  Americans  and 
their  terrible  prejudice,  and  we  thought  how 
wonderful  things  were  in  this  country. 

Yet,  for  all  that— and  you  remember  the 
guy  with  the  whips  and  the  dogs,  who  was  a 
police  sergeant  or  police  chief  in  some  town 
in  Alabama— for  all  that,  the  Americans  have 
been  moving  towards  affirmative  action.  The 
Americans  now  have  a  large  number  of 
people  of  other  races  on  their  television 
screens,  broadcasting  sports,  advertising 
cleansers,  whatever  you  like.  We  laughed 
when  there  was  one  black  person  added  to 
the  Jackie  Gleason  show  chorus  line.  We  all 
said  it  was  tokenism.  But  damn  it— darn  it; 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker— with  time,  it  got  so 
that  nobody  noticed  the  colour  any  more; 
and  surely  that's  how  it  should  be. 

What's  wrong  with  us  in  this  country  that 
we're  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  should  in 
this  way?  What's  wrong  with  us  that  we're  so 
conscious  of  these  matters  as  to  whether  one 
is  one  type,  race,  culture  or  whatever  that  we 
can't  get  used  to  the  notion  that  this  country 
is  built  by  so  many  different  kinds  of  people, 
that  its  diversity  is  its  greatest  resource,  its 
greatest  joy?  Let's  advertise  its  diversity,  not 
hide  from  it. 

What  about  the  disabled?  One  fine  thing 
about  the  report  Life  Together  is  the  in- 
sistence that  those  who  suffer  disabilities,  who 
surely  suffer  enough  from  the  disabilities, 
should  not  be  further  discriminated  against 
when  it  comes  to  their  ability  to  be  hired  or 
to  be  promoted  in  jobs  in  which  their  dis- 
ability is  clearly  irrelevant. 
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I  remember  visiting  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  my  riding  when  I 
was  just  about  to  enter  poiltics.  I  was  talking 
to  some  people  who  were  working  there. 
These  blind  persons,  young  people,  said  to  me 
that  they  didn't  want  any  increase,  particu- 
larly in  pensions,  although  they  certainly 
needed  the  money,  and  they  weren't  looking 
for  some  particular  handout  or  whatever, 
although  they  obviously  were  in  dire  straits 
financially.  They  wanted  just  the  dignity  of 
earning  their  own  living.  That's  all  they 
wanted.  And  if  you  asked  them  their  hope 
and  their  prayer  in  life,  that  was  number  one, 
number  two  and  number  three:  just  to  be 
able  to  work  for  themselves. 

They  pointed  out  to  me  how  well  they  were 
able  to  do  certain  tasks;  how  it  was  no  dis- 
advantage to  be  blind  in  the  performance  of 
certain  tasks  for  which  in  many  ways  they 
were  better  suited  and  infinitely  more  patient 
than  sighted  persons.  Yet  we  have  not  gone 
to  the  point  of  making  it  certain  that  such 
persons  can  prove  themselves  in  industry 
throughout  society.  We  must  include  in  the 
code,  and  put  some  teeth  into  it,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
physical   disability  of  whatever  type. 

The  same  goes  with  those  who  have 
suffered  mental  illness  at  some  point  in  their 
life.  I  used  to  have  to  write  letters  to  in- 
surance companies  about  people  who  had 
manic-depressive  illness  and  were  now  conr- 
trolled  on  lithium;  in  fact,  they  represented 
no  greater  suicidal  risk  than  any  other  person 
in  society,  and  in  some  instances  less  risk 
was  involved  because  of  the  supervision  and 
the  awareness  of  their  difficulty  so  it  would 
not  take  them  by  surprise.  It  took  a  long  time 
and  many  letters  to  get  insurance  companies 
even  to  write  insurance  policies  for  these 
people,  although  in  point  of  fact  there's 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  companies  should 
hesitate  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  we  have  to  take. 
Racism  in  our  society  exists.  I  am  not  one  to 
say  that  things  are  worse  now  than  they  were 
before  because  they  are  not  worse  now  than 
they  were  before.  They  are  better  than  they 
were  before,  and  I  say  so  freely.  But  I  tell 
you  it's  disappointing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
the  same  stupid  jokes  that  were  made  about 
people  of  my  religious  persuasion  made, 
almost  without  even  changing  the  wording, 
about  people  from  southeast  Asia  who  are 
all  termed  "Pakis"  by  some  of  these  bigoted 
individuals.  They  are  the  same  jokes.  Thirty 
years  have  passed— I  shall  be  40  years  old  in 
a  couple  of  days- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  In  reality  70  years. 


An  hon.  member:  You're  a  young  fellow 
really. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  yet  the  same  jokes  and 
the  same  stupid  attitudes  remain.  The  same 
fear  is  struck  into  young  people  on  their  way 
home  from  school  and  struck  into  mothers 
coming  home  from  shopping  centres  by 
bullies  of  various  types,  repeating  what  they 
think  is  the  atmosphere  which  their  fathers 
and  mothers  created  in  their  own  homes  with 
their  own  foolish  jokes  and  prejudices  in  many 
instances,  taking  out  their  frustrations  on  some 
group  as  a  scapegoat. 

When  Walter  Pitman  prepared  a  superb 
report  on  the  state  of  racism  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  about  it,  when  that  man  devoted  a 
tremendous  effort,  a  human  effort  of  gigantic 
proportions,  to  prepare  an  excellent  report  on 
racism  and  some  of  the  remedies  which  are 
required,  we  had  this  very  government  spon- 
sor an  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  Multi- 
culturalism  and  put  out  a  refutation  to  the 
Pitman  report  which  is  shameful. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  Phil  Givens' 
reaction  too?  It  was  just  as  shameful. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Shameful.  They  should  be 
ashamed.  It  is  a  criminal  report. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  a  good  thing  you  got  rid 
of  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  was  a  shameful  report, 
referring  to  various  languages  as  esoteric 
and  coming  up  with  comments  on  the  Pitman 
findings.  One  of  the  comments  was  a  fairly 
sensitive  one.  Let  me  say  what  it  is.  On 
organized  racism,  this  other  report  says,  quot- 
ing first  from  the  Pitman  report:  "The  link 
between  'ethnic  jokes  and  citizens  prepared  to 
act  out  their  aggressions  by  beating  up  a 
member  of  a  visible  majority  on  a  subway'— 
a  relationship  suggested  by  the  Pitman  re- 
port—is an  extremely  tenuous  one.  The 
relationship  between  organized  racist  groups 
and  racist  violence,  is  direct  and  its  results 
almost  inevitable."  A  report  from  our  own 
multicultural  advisory  committee  tries  to 
makes  fun  of  the  link  between  ethnic  jokes 
and  the  beating  up  of  members  of  ethnic 
minorities  on  subways. 

There  is  a  connection.  There  is  a  connec- 
tion in  the  general  attitude,  the  kind  of  thing 
we  are  willing  to  stomach  in  society,  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  happen, 
while  smiling  or  giggling  or  joking  or  joining 
in  or  turning  away  from  things  we  should  be 
confronting.  We  have  to  confront  it  at  the 
highest  level.  These  people  in  the  visible 
minorities  want  to  hear  the  Premier  and  his 
ministers  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
opposition  parties  speak   out  and  speak  out 
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forcefully.    It    is    very    important    to    them. 
That's  why  this  debate  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  is  not  even  here 
to  listen. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  know  so  much  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  sexual  orientation. 
Everybody  knows  very  well  in  the  atmo- 
sphere created  by  the  unfortunate  Jaques 
trial  about  some  of  the  most  stupid  and 
utterly  foolish  comments  made  by  certain 
people  who  represent  themselves  to  be  repre- 
sentatives or  spokesmen  for  certain  extremist 
factions  within  the  community  of  those  of 
homosexual  orientation,  people  who  suggest 
that  the  school  system  should  teach  homo- 
sexuality as  some  type  of  preferable  or  alterna- 
tive orientation  that  kids  should  be  taught 
about  and  convinced  of. 

[9:15] 

Those  people  are  extremists.  Those  people 
are  fanatics.  They  are  the  same  kind  of 
fanatics  you  get  in  matters  of  racism.  They're 
the  same  kind  of  fanatics  you  get  in  a  good 
many  other  areas  of  our  society.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  allow  the  comments  of  those  fana- 
tics and  the  comments  of  those  who  were 
rightly  nauseated  by  the  events  related  in  the 
terrible  and  tragic  murder  of  the  young  shoe- 
shine  boy  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  thousands  of  reasonable  people  who  differ 
from  the  rest  of  us  in  no  way  other  than  their 
preferred  sexual  orientation. 

Be  it  something  they  are  born  with,  be 
it  something  that  developed,  be  it  something 
they  prefer,  I  don't  know,  but  whatever  it  is, 
that's  the  only  difference  between  those 
human  beings  and  the  vast  majority  of  other 
human  beings.  To  say  that  those  people  should 
live  in  fear  that  they  might  tomorrow  be  fired 
because  someone  will  hear  of  their  sexual 
preferences;  to  say  that  those  people  shouldn't 
enjoy  the  right  to  walk  in  the  sunshine  and 
to  be  employed  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
in  the  job  for  which  they  are  trained,  merely 
because  they  find  themselves  oriented  by 
sexual  preference  in  that  way,  is  wrong. 

I  know  it  is  a  difficult  subject  to  handle 
politically.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment ever  has  the  courage  to  bring  this  to 
a  vote,  and  not  block  a  vote,  we  would  all 
have  a  free  vote  on  the  matter.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  political  difficulties,  and  I  wasn't 
born  yesterday.  But  just  as  an  individual- 
just  as  a  person  who  has  treated  many  of 
these  troubled  persons,  who  has  spent  many 
years  treating  people  of  various  emotional 
difficulties  and  various  lifestyles— I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  having 
my  son,  for  instance,  learn  in  a  school  where 
there  is   a  teacher  who  may  in  his  private 


life  have  a  homosexual  orientation  than  I  am 
afraid  of  having  my  daughter  study  in  a 
school  where  there  is  a  teacher  who  has  a 
heterosexual  orientation. 

In  no  instance  would  I  want  my  children 
to  be  exposed  in  any  way  to  a  person  who 
would  try  to  influence  their  sexuality  one  way 
or  the  other,  or  in  any  way  exploit  their 
sexuality.  That  would  be  horrifying  to  me— 
horrifying.  But  to  say  that's  likely  to  happen 
with  one  group  than  another  is,  I  am  afraid, 
to  show  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

How  can  I  stand  here  in  front  of,  basically, 
the  people  of  Ontario,  with  all  the  training 
and  the  knowledge  I  have  about  people  of 
homosexual  orientation,  and  knowing  what 
their  problems  are,  and  not  tell  you  the 
truth?  The  truth  is  that  they  are  not  a 
danger,  and  they  deserve  not  to  have  to  suffer 
and  fear  that  their  jobs  can  disappear  if 
somebody  writes  a  letter  discreetly  to  the 
boss  saying,  "Did  you  know  about  so-and-so's 
private  activities?"  It's  not  right. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  for  everything 
we  say  about  the  Premier  and  his  attitude 
towards  Canadianism  and  towards  anglo- 
phones— I  am  speaking  of  the  Premier  of 
Quebec,  of  course— the  Premier  of  Quebec 
and  his  government  had  the  courage  to  bring 
in  a  law  outlawing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  private  sexual  preference.  And  you 
know,  nothing  is  going  to  happen  in  Quebec. 
No  terrible  events  will  occur.  The  ground 
will  not  open  and  swallow  up  the  little 
children.  Things  will  go  on  pretty  much  as 
they  were. 

Maybe  I  am  just  whistling  against  the 
wind,  or  whatever  you  want  to  say.  Maybe 
the  fact  is  that  there  isn't  the  slightest  chance 
this  House  will  ever  consider  the  matter,  let 
alone  vote  a  majority  in  favour,  but  I  could 
not  speak  on  human  rights  and  duck  that 
issue.  The  easiest  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
duck  it.  I  know  perfectly  well  how  to  duck 
it;  I  could  talk  on  another  97  pages  and 
leave  that  one  out.  But  I  know  better,  and 
I  can't  just  stand  here  and  say  things  that 
either  are  incomplete  or  false.  And  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know  my  position. 

All  right.  Human  rights  must  enjoy  a  higher 
priority  in  Ontario  than  they  have  up  to 
now.  The  human  rights  commission  has  to 
be  beefed  up  with  more  money  and  more 
staff.  It  must  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  that  will  oversee 
its  activities.  It  must  be  taken  away  from 
the  realm  of  partisan  politics  when  it  comes 
to  appointments.  There  must  be  consultation 
on  these  matters.  We  must  have  in  this  pro- 
vince an  attitude  from  the  very  highest  level, 
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demonstrating  our  commitment  to  the  import- 
ant values  of  humanity  and  democracy,  even 
to  the  point  of  affirmative  action,  so  that 
every  human  being  in  Ontario  can  live  with 
dignity,  with  opportunity,  with  self-reliance 
and  with  what  this  country  gave  to  me  and  I 
would  that  it  had  given  it  to  many  of  my 
forebears— freedom  from  fear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Sandwich,  and  others  in 
this  House  have  spoken  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved  in  human  rights,  to  the  report 
of  the  human  rights  commission,  to  the 
general  support  that  report  gets,  coupled 
with  a  plea  that  there  should  be  some  haste 
in  moving  to  implement  the  recommendations 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  those  principles, 
all  those  topics  which  encourage  so  much 
rhetoric,  I  want  to  deal  with  what  might  be 
described  as  the  nitty  gritty,  the  inadequacy 
of  resources  that  have  been  provided  or  not 
provided  for  the  human  rights  commission 
to  fulfil  the  mandate  it  has  had  up  until  now, 
and  the  greatly  expanded  resources  which 
the  human  rights  commission  certainly  must 
have  if  it  is  going  to  be  given  some  sort  of 
expanded  mandate. 

Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  other 
members  of  the  House,  that  the  mandate  of 
the  human  rights  commission  is:  "To  develop 
and  conduct  a  program  of  public  information 
and  education  in  the  field  of  human  rights." 
The  human  rights  commission  has  never  been 
able  to  fulfil  that  mandate.  It  has  never  even 
been  able  to  take  it  seriously.  Why?  Let  me 
remind  the  House  of  what  is  found  on  page 
38  of  the  report.  For  the  first  12  years  of  its 
existence,  the  commission  was  unable,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  to  assign  even  one  human 
rights  officer  to  work  full  time  on  public 
education.  In  January  1974,  one  education 
and  research  specialist  was  at  last  appointed. 

To  show  you  the  position  in  which  it  is 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budgetary  provision 
for  public  education  and  human  rights  in 
1974-75  was  only  $59,000  to  serve  the  whole 
of  Ontario.  In  1976-77,  the  figure  had  drop- 
ped to  $22,000.  It's  been  frozen  at  that  level 
for  1977-78. 

I  want  to  contrast  that  mandate  to  promote 
public  education  on  human  rights  with  the 
glowing  terminology  of  the  government.  I 
have  in  my  hand  one  of  the  many  glossy 
publications  coming  out  in  April  1978;  it  is 
entitled.  Forward  Together— a  Statement  of 
the  Position  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  on 
the  Issues  Raised  in  the  Ubali  Report  on  the 
Concerns  of  the  South  Asian  Community.  It 


starts  out  in  its  first  sentence  expressing  the 
*  government's  shared  sense  of  outrage,  and 
goes  on.  The  Premier  spoke  in  this  House 
April  20,  1978,  when  he  unveiled  this  report 
and  stated  the  position  of  the  government. 
Let  me  give  the  House  a  couple  of  short 
quotes: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  this 
province's  citizens  have  a  deep  and  firm 
commitment  to  ensuring  the  civil  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
a  reflection  of  that  general  consensus  in 
support  of  human  rights."  In  the  Premier's 
own  credo,  "My  personal  view  of  racism 
may  be  stated  in  a  short  sentence.  Racism  is 
intolerable  and  it  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
any  government  I  lead.  My  government  will 
respond  to  rtacial  violence  with  the  full  force 
of  the  law,  will  confront  acts  of  discrimin- 
ation with  the  effective  enforcement  of 
human  rights  legislation  and  will  counter 
prejudicial  attitudes  with  widespread  educa- 
tional initiative." 

That  is  magnificent,  high-flown  rhetoric,  but 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  back  it  up. 
The  government  has  a  commission.  In  the 
face  of  the  Premier's  plea  that  it  is  going 
to  extend  widespread  educational  initiatives, 
surely  if  it  is  going  to  do  it,  it  is  going  to 
do  it  within  the  aegis  of  the  human  rights 
commission.  That's  its  job.  Yet  we  have 
proof  that  it  has  had  a  budget  of  $59,000 
two  years  ago  reduced  to  $22,000  for  general 
public  education  work. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  And  increased  this 
year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Increased  this  year— to 
what  now? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I'll  give  the  mem- 
ber the  figures  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  the  increase  is.  May  I  dare  to 
suggest  in  advance  it'll  be  minuscle  and 
continuingly  inadequate. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  It  is  going  to  be  paltry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  it's  going  to 
be  that. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It  will  be  a  stingy  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apart  from  the  actual 
basic  resources  and  finances,  what  are  other 
reasons  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to 
do  its  job?  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  time 
for  this  situation  to  be  grasped,  because  it 
has  been  spelled  out  many  times  before  and 
it's  spelled  out  here  in  this  report. 

You  will  find  on  page  29,  for  example, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the    human    rights    commission,    instead    of 
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being  a  commission  which  is  out  in  high 
profile  with  its  own  independence  and  with 
its  own  autonomy,  is  buried  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  Buried  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
means  something  in  terms  of  the  crippling 
provision  of  physical  assets,  of  clerical  staff 
and  so  on.  Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Let 
me  quote  again: 

"Moreover,  commission  officers  in  each 
community  need  to  be  located  where  they 
will  be  useful.  Too  many  of  these  offices 
have  been  placed  simply  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  whatever  space  may  be  available 
in  the  accommodation  used  by  the  ministry 
in  that  community. 

"In  Thunder  Bay,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mission office  is  now  located  with  the  other 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  a  gov- 
ernment building  that  is  convenient  to  the 
airport  but  miles  away  from  the  centre  of 
that  city's  busy  life.  In  Ottawa,  the  com- 
mission's office  is  readily  accessible  only  to 
those  who  can  drive  or  afford  a  taxi. 

"In  Toronto,  the  commission's  offices  are 
12  stories  above  the  street  in  the  office 
building  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
A  storefront  office  operated  by  the  com- 
mission elsewhere  in  the  city  proved  remark- 
ably successful  and  demonstrated  unmistak- 
ably the  importance  of  making  facilities  and 
services  more  readily  accessible  to  the  public. 
Unfortunately  lack  of  funds  recently  forced 
the  commission  to  close  it/' 

So  it's  not  only  a  case  of  the  commission 
being  buried  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  from 
which  it  needs  to  be  rescued  and  given  an 
independence  and  given  a  greater  autonomy 
and  given  a  higher  profile— in  fact,  given 
something  of  the  profile  of  the  Ombudsman  s 
office.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who 
share,  at  least  to  the  same  degree,  the  ven- 
detta almost  that  is  being  conducted  against 
the  Ombudsman's  office,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  establishment  that 
it  has  developed  to  do  its  job.  It  has  a  big 
job  to  do.  The  human  rights  commission  has 
been  starved  for  funds  and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  if  the  government  is  going  to 
get  that  sort  of  commission  to  do  its  job  it 
must  have  the  funds  from  the  outset.  Other- 
wise, the  scrooges  on  the  Treasury  bench 
and  those  without  the  vision  that  is  neces- 
sary within  the  ministry  which  are  respon- 
sible for  it  don't  give  it  the  necessary  funds. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  human  rights 
commission  has  a  task  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  Ombudsman's  job. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  More. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  More  important  than  the 
Ombudsman's  job— I  would  agree  with  that— 


and  broader  than  the  Ombudsman's  job  in 
this  sense:  The  Ombudsman's  job  deals  with 
problems  of  aggrieved  citizens  in  relation- 
ship to  government;  the  human  rights  com- 
mission has  to  deal  with  problems  not  only 
within  the  public  sector  but  within  the 
private  sector— a  very  wide-ranging  job.  What 
is  even  more  important,  the  job  is  never 
greater  than  now. 

[9:30] 

Let  me  give  you  another  quote,  which  I 
think  is  well  put  in  this  report.  On  page  37 
it  says:  "Legislation  can  do  something  about 
the  specific  acts  of  discrimination.  Education 
is  needed  to  get  at  the  attitudes  which  ride 
behind  them.  There  is  the  building  of  a 
climate  of  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect." Here  is  the  significant  quote,  Mr. 
Speaker,  "However,  it  is  also  acutely  aware 
that  economic  recession  increases  competi- 
tion within  the  community  for  both  social 
and  material  rewards,  thus  accelerating  inter- 
group  tensions  and  conflict." 

Not  only  do  you  have  the  complaints  to 
deal  with,  a  growing  number  of  complaints 
produced  because  of  the  tensions  in  society 
during  a  period  of  recession  and  restraint, 
but  as  such  calls  mount,  less  and  less  staff 
time  becomes  available  for  the  longer  term 
work  of  public  education.  So  the  human 
rights  commission  has  not  only  a  big  job 
to  begin  with,  it  has  a  bigger  job  because 
of  the  constraints,  the  kind  of  recession  we 
are  living  in,  and  the  constraints  this  govern- 
ment is  imposing. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  sort  of  mathematical 
way.  If  the  Treasurer  is  going  to  be  reducing 
budgets  and  imposing  constraints  and  re- 
straints upon  society,  it  is  precisely  at  that 
time  that  the  budget  of  the  human  rights 
commission  should  be  expanded.  It  is  pre- 
cisely at  that  time  there  is  going  to  be  even 
more  tension  within  society  and  therefore 
discrimination,  and  therefore  the  need. 

Just  let  me  wind  up,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
human  rights  commission  as  the  minister 
herself  concedes  is  certainly  as  important  as 
the  Ombudsman's  office.  It  should  be  rescued 
from  its  condition  of  being  buried  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  It  should  be  given  in- 
dependence and  greater  autonomy.  It  should 
make  an  annual  report,  as  it  recommends, 
to  this  Legislature.  That  report  should  go  out 
to  a  committee  where  it  can  be  debated  for 
a  day  or  two  each  year  to  keep  the  House  in 
touch  with  it.  It  should  have  greatly  expanded 
budgets  to  be  able  to  do  a  job,  not  only  in 
dealing  with  the  complaints  but  in  dealing 
with  the  public  education  which  is  implicit 
in  the  noble  phraseology  of  the  Premier,  but 
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which  is  never  backed  up  with  the  resources 
to  fulfill  it. 

Mr.  Turner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  tc 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
debate  of  this  sessional  paper  65.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  those 
members  of  the  commission  and1  others  who 
participated  in  the  production  of  this  very 
farreaching  report.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  former  chairman, 
T.  H.  B.  Symons,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
and  neighbour— I  know  him  very  well.  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
the  members  of  this  House,  and  indeed  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  Tom  Symons  has 
indeed  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to 
this  government,  to  this  province  and  to  the 
people  living  in1  this  province.  This  province 
is  a  far  richer  place  for  his  influence  and 
participation  in  the  many  aspects  of  life  with- 
in this  province  that  he  has  taken  part  in 
and  had  an  influence  upon. 

To  date,  people  have  been  talking  in 
rather  wide-ranging  terms.  It  is  easy  to  do 
on  this  report  because  all  one  has  to  do  is 
look  at  the  table  of  contents.  It  is  indeed  a 
farreaching  and  wide  ranging  report. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Tom 
Symons*  preface  in  the  report:  "The  Legisla- 
ture of  Ontario  has  a  proud  record  in  pro- 
tecting human  rights.  The  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  of  1962  was  the  first  such  code 
in  Canada  and  this  province  continues  to  be 
viewed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  human  rights". 

I  think  that  is  something  that  we,  as  legis- 
lators, should  not  lose  sight  of.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  should  be  proud  of.  It's  also  not 
good  enough  to  allow  us  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  I  think  we  all  have  to  be  ever 
vigilant  in  the  very  fragile  fabric  of  human 
rights.  It  is  something  I  feel  very  strongly 
about. 

I  would  like  this  evening  to  pick  out  one 
section  of  this  report  in  which  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  and  that  concerns  age.  I 
quote  from  page  nine  of  the  report:  "Young 
people  old  enough  to  vote  and  to  perform 
military  services  for  their  country  are  often 
refused  employment  or  accommodation  on  the 
ground  of  age,  but  the  existing  code  does  not 
protect  them  against  such  treatment;  it  pro- 
tects from  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
age  only  those  who  are  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  65.  For  the  same  reason,  little  can 
be  done  under  the  code  as  it  now  stands  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
people  who  at  the  age  of  65  wish  to  continue 
working  and  are  capable  of  doing  so." 

As  detailed  in  this  paper,  age  was  added 
to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  as  a  pro- 


hibited ground  of  discrimination  in  1972. 
Taken  from  the  Ontaro  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1966,  the  definition  of  this  term  in 
the  code  as  it  now  stands,  as  I  said  before, 
is  limited  to  the  ages  between  40  and  65.  As 
this  limitation  makes  clear,  age  was  then  in- 
cluded in  the  code  as  a  prohibited  ground 
of  discrimination  to  protect  one  particular 
group.  I  understand  from  reading  the  paper 
that  this  was  done  because  many  middle- 
aged  workers  were  not  being  hired,  or  were 
being  replaced  by  employers  seeking  younger 
workers  who  would  be  willing-  to  accept  low 
starting  wages  and  who  were-  many  years 
from  retirement  and  from  the  benefits  of  a 
full  pension  at  the  company's  expense.  I 
think  members  would  agree  that  this  section 
of  the  code  has  done  much  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  the  group  that  it  meant 
to  protect. 

As  members  of  this  House  know,  my  col- 
league from  York  West  (Mr.  Leluk),  who 
unfortunately  was  not  able  to  participate  in 
this  debate  due  to  a  prior  commitment, 
recently  introduced  into  this  Legislature  a 
private  member's  bill  respecting  the  age  of 
mandatory  retirement.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  that  no  person  should  be  required 
to  retire  before  reaching  the  age  of  70,  when 
that  person  is  willing  and  capable  of  per- 
forming his  or  her  job.  Unfortunately,  this 
important  bill  was  defeated  by  the  members 
opposite  and  will  more  than  likely  be  intro- 
duced again  in  the  next  session. 

The  human  rights  commissioners,  like  Mr. 
Leluk  and  like  others  present  here  this 
evening,  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
that  has  been  termed  by  the  media  as  the 
revolt  of  the  old.  Many  of  our  senior  citizens 
today  are  demanding  that  the  retirement  age 
be  raised  or  eliminated  entirely.  They  feel 
that  mandatory  retirement  is  discriminatory 
ageism. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
entitled  "How  Old  is  Too  Old"  by  Lauren 
Selden,  to  which  the  member  for  York  West 
made  reference  during  the  debate  of  his  bill. 
I  think  it  bears  repeating  for  the  attention 
of  all  members.  "Mandatory  retirement  is  a 
system  that  puts  the  stamp  of  respectability 
on  age  discrimination  .  .  .  The  real  dollar 
costs  of  age  discrimination  are  probably  not 
calculable  and  a  nation  or  a  state  professing 
to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  protection 
of  the  law  cannot  sanction  ageism  in  employ- 
ment." 

This  sentiment  is  also  echoed  by  Mr. 
Claude  Pepper,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  ageing  in  the  US  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  on  record  as  stating 
that  mandatory  retirement  "is  a  cruel  euphe- 
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mism,  camouflaging  age  discrimination  and 
forced  unemployment.  With  the  surety  of  a 
guillotine,  it  severs  productive  persons  from 
their  livelihood,  diminishes  their  sense  of  self 
worth   and   squanders  their   talents." 

The  reason  I  am  referring  to  comments 
from  our  friends  south  of  the  border  is  be- 
cause of  a  recent  bill  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  to  raise  the  legally-enforce- 
able retirement  age  in  private  industry  from 
65  to  70  and  entirely  waive  it  for  federal 
employees.  But  unlike  what  the  members 
opposite  would  like  everyone  to  believe,  as 
they  tried  to  do  during  the  debate  of  Bill 
47,  An  Act  respecting  the  Age  of  Mandatory 
Retirement,  no  one  is  suggesting  that  a 
person  be  forced  against  his  or  her  will  to 
continue  working  up  until  he  or  she  reaches 
their  70th  birthday.  To  quote  from  the  ses- 
sional paper  we  are  debating  here  tonight, 
Dr.  Gingras,  president  of  the  Canadian  Hu- 
man Rights  Foundation,  stated,  'The  deci- 
sion to  stop  working  should  be  a  matter  of 
to  each  his  own.  Today  there  is  no  scientific, 
social  or  gerontological  basis  for  selecting 
65.  Chronological  age  is  not  synonomous 
with  biological  age.  Age  should  be  measured 
by  achievements,  not  by  birthdays." 

The  paper  continues  by  stating  that  "while 
many,  perhaps  most,  look  forward  to  retire- 
ment at  age  65  there  are  many  others  who 
view  it  as  enforced  unemployment  with  all 
the  loss  of  dignity,  morale  and  income  which 
that  implies.  A  person's  ability  to  work  can 
become  impaired  at  any  age." 

In  Canada  mandatory  retirement  under 
civil  law  is  considered  a  basic  management 
right,  but  this  is  changing  as  human  rights 
commissions  in  several  provinces  have  now 
started  to  challenge  this  notion.  In  some 
cases  employers  have  been  forced  to  rein- 
state workers  who  were  let  go  because  of 
their  age.  So  too  has  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission.  I  have  read  cases  where 
the  commission  upheld  appeals  from  firemen 
against  being  pensioned  off  at  age  60.  In 
another  instance,  an  Oshawa  Times  employee 
was  reinstated  in  his  job  after  a  ruling  that 
his  retirement  at  65  was  contrary  to  an  anti- 
discrimination clause  in  a  contract  with  the 
newspaper  guild. 

I  also  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  in  a  brief 
presented  to  the  Commons  justice  and  legal 
affairs  committee  last  May,  urged  that  the 
Canadian  Human  Rights  Act  be  amended  to 
disallow  refusal  of  a  job  to  anyone  solely 
because  of  age. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  What  about  injured  workers? 
Would  you  please  explain  something  about 
injured  workers? 


Mr.  Turner:  When  questioned  by  MPs, 
CLC  officials  stated  they  weren't  advocating 
that  all  employees  work  until  they  die,  but 
rather  that  the  age  of  retirement  should  be 
made  more  flexible  and  determined  by  sev- 
eral factors,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be 
the  wishes  and  the  needs  of  those  affected. 

Although  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  arguments  that  are  used  in  favour  of 
flexible  retirement,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  such  a  program  would  mean  a 
considerable  number  of  implications  for  our 
society,  and  for  our  economy,  for  pension 
plans  and  for  our  whole  outlook  on  life. 
Thus  the  whole  issue  at  hand  is  much 
broader  in  scope  than  just  raising  the  age  of 
retirement,  but  I  think  it's  an  issue  whose 
time  has  come.  I  commend  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  for  considering  this 
aspect  of  age  discrimination  in  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  don't  have  as  much 
time  as  I  would  like  to  have  in  speaking  on 
the  report  on  human  rights  in  Ontario,  the 
latest  edition  of  human  rights  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  hon. 
members'  attention  some  of  the  areas  that 
do  concern  me  quite  seriously. 

I  can  recall  back  in  1967  or  so  there  was 
a  committee  looking  into  the  utilization  of 
educational  facilities.  Seven  members  at  pres- 
ent sitting  in  the  Legislature  were  members 
of  that  committee  and  one  of  their  recom- 
mendations, in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
discrimination  as  far  as  accessibility  for  the 
handicapped  is  concerned  was  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  should  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped 
through  the  incorporation  in  the  Ontario 
Building  Code  of  clauses  that  will  ensure 
access  to.  and  enable  normal  use  of  all  new 
buildings.  Now,  it  doesn't  say  public  build- 
ings. It  said  all  new  buildings. 

The  second  recommendation  was  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  provide  special 
funds  to  school  boards  and  municipalities  to 
cover  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  improving 
accessibility  to  existing  public  buildings  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  physically 
handicapped  should  be  directly  involved  in 
the  development  of  proposed  changes. 

[9:45] 

Those  are  two  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  that  looked  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  educational  facilities.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  seven  members  of  that  committee 
will  continue  to  apply  pressure  on  govern- 
ment so  that  those  recommendations  are  com- 
pletely implemented. 
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I  could  also  mention  the  report  of  the 
Legislature  committee  on  youth,  chaired  by 
Mr.  Syl  Apps,  the  member  from  the  Kingston 
area,  and  its  recommendations.  However, 
rather  than  go  into  all  of  that,  I  would  like 
to  stress  my  special  concern,  that  being  the 
physically  handicapped. 

I  have,  over  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
introduced  an  act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code.  I  have  done  that  be- 
cause I  have  seen  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  The  alibi  always  was, 
"We're  looking  into  the  whole  code  and  we 
are  eventually  going  to  come  down  with  a 
new  human  rights  code."  If  we  find  something 
in  legislation  that  discriminates  against  an 
individual,  I  don't  think  we  should  be  wait- 
ing for  a  complete  hearing  conducted  by 
those  who  are  eventually  going  to  amend  the 
human  rights  code,  but  we  should  correct 
the  injustice  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  legislation  I  had  introduced  was  really 
a  copy  of  an  act  that  is  currently  in  effect 
in  Nova  Scotia  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  have  never  heard  any  criticism 
concerning  that  legislation.  It  seems  to  be 
working  well  in  that  province. 

As  to  the  areas  that  the  legislation  covers, 
it  specifically  defines  physical  handicap  in 
this  way: 

"  'Physical  handicap*  means  a  physical  dis- 
ability, infirmity,  malformation  or  disfigure- 
ment which  is  caused  by  bodily  injury,  birth 
defect  or  illness  and  includes  epilepsy  and 
any  degree  of  paralysis,  amputation,  lack  of 
physical  co-ordination,  blindness  or  visual 
impediment,  deafness  or  hearing  impediment, 
muteness  or  speech  impediment  or  physical 
reliance  on  a  seeing-eye  dog,  wheelchair,  or 
other  remedial  appliance  or  device." 

On  reintroducing  this  bill  this  year,  I  will 
add  diabetes  to  that  definition,  because  in 
my  estimation  it  is  another  physical  handicap 
that  an  individual  should  not  be  penalized 
for.  I  have  various  clippings  that  indicate 
that  diabetes  should  be  included. 

Another  area  that  does  concern  me,  and 
the  government  could  have  acted  on  it  several 
years  ago,  is  the  handicapped  person's  right 
to  vote.  A  simple  procedure  would  be  drive- 
in  voting,  where  the  individual  coming  to 
vote  could  remain  in  the  car,  mark  the  ballot, 
have  the  ballot  box  brought  to  him  and  insert 
the  ballot  in  the  ballot  box.  We  do  that  with 
money,  we  drive  in  for  almost  everything, 
but  simply  because  an  individual  happens  to 
be  impaired  or  suffers  some  type  of  handicap, 
we  deny  him  accessibility  to  the  polling  sta- 
tion. You  say  he  can  get  there;  he  can  go  to 
one  on  the  ground  level.  That's  true,  but  not 
everyone,  even  on  ground  level,  can  manipul- 


ate well  enough  to  get  into  a  polling  station. 
To  me,  we  should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  those  who  have  such  a  handicap  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  franchise.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  few  areas  that  I  have  men- 
tioned have  not  been  accommodated  by  the 
legislation. 

I  know  there  are  others  who  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  and,  rather 
than  speak  and  take  up  more  than  my  fair 
share  of  the  time,  I  would  hope  that  the 
minister,  listening  to  the  comments  I  have 
made  or  even  reading  the  presentation  that 
was  made  in  the  House  on  May  31,  1976, 
when  we  debated  this  bill,  would  read  the 
comments  I  and  others  have  made  and  come 
down  with  legislation  that  would  eliminate 
discrimination  because  of  a  physical  handicap. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  am  very  glad  we  are  having 
the  opportunity  to  debate  this  very  important 
report  tonight.  It's  the  first  thorough  review 
we  have  had  of  our  human  rights  code,  which 
has  been  in  place  for  16  years.  While  I  know 
all  members  of  the  commission  in  1977  con- 
tributed to  the  report,  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  former  chairman  of 
the  commission,  Tom  Symons,  who  left  a  very 
significant  mark  on  the  commission.  It  was 
under  his  chairmanship  that  the  review  was 
conceived  and  carried  through.  In  the  breadth 
of  the  study  and  the  willingness  to  explore 
both  the  philosophy  and  workings  of  the  com- 
mission, I  can  see  his  guiding  hand.  The  fact 
that  the  final  report  was  unanimous  indicates 
that  all  commission  members  shared  his  broad- 
minded  and  exploratory  approach. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  report  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  discuss.  The  first  one  is  the 
subject  of  women.  Sex  and  marital  status 
were  inserted  in  the  code  in  1972,  10  years 
after  the  code  was  first  promulgated.  While 
it  was  a  very  necessary  addition,  it  hasn't  yet 
eliminated  sex  discrimination  in  our  society. 
The  commission  spent  considerable  space  in 
its  report  talking  about  sex  stereotyping  in  the 
schools  and  urged  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Wells)  to  take  more  vigorous  steps  to 
change  textbooks  and  curricula  and  guidance 
material  to  eliminate  this.  I  hope  the  Minister 
of  Education  will  heed  their  suggestions. 

The  commission  also  noted  that  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  employment  aspirations  and 
abilities  of  women  must  be  encouraged  and 
it  urged  funding  for  both  public  education 
and  affirmative  action  to  redress  entrenched 
and  institutionalized  discrimination  against 
women.  The  commission  also  recommended 
several  extensions  to  the  code  to  deal  with 
specific  discrimination  problems  affecting 
women.  I  urge  the  government  to  consider 
adopting  them.  They  are  long  overdue. 
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One  proposal  would  remove  the  words 
"available  in  any  place  to  which  the  public 
is  customarily  admitted,"  a  phrase  which 
limited  the  ban  on  discrimination  in  provision 
of  services  or  facilities.  This  phrase,  for 
example,  has  prevented  the  code  being  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  discrimination  by 
banks  in  granting  access  to  credit  to  women. 

A  second  recommendation  would  extend 
the  ban  on  discrimination  because  of  marital 
status  to  housing.  At  present,  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  employment.  Many  single 
parents  or  separated  or  divorced  persons  or 
even  single  persons  are  refused  housing  ac- 
commodation simply  because  of  their  marital 
status.  This  must  be  changed. 

A  third  recommendation  in  the  report  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  problem  of  adult- 
only  buildings  and  the  refusal  of  landlords  to 
rent  to  families  with  children.  While  the 
commission  felt  this  was  a  problem  only 
where  there  was  a  shortage  of  suitable  and 
affordable  housing  accommodation  for  families 
with  children,  it  suggested  the  problem  might 
be  met  by  forbidding  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  "family  relationship,"  which  pre- 
sumably means  a  ban  on  discrimination 
against  children. 

I  am  somewhat  doubtful  if  this  is  a  strong 
enough  clause  to  outlaw  adult-only  buildings, 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  adequate 
family  housing,  I  do  not  think  that  access  to 
the  available  housing  stock  should  be  limited 
by  whether  or  not  one  has  children.  The 
problems  connected  with  youngsters  in  large 
apartment  buildings  can  be  met  by  better 
design,  fewer  high-rises  and  enforcement  of 
reasonable  rules  and  building  standards. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  see  the  marital 
status  and  family  relationship  extension  added 
in  order  to  end  the  shocking  discrimination 
against  men,  practised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  in  admin- 
istering family  benefits.  This  ministry  denies 
men  the  same  treatment  as  women  receive.  If 
they  are  single-parent  fathers  instead  of 
single-parent  mothers,  it  denies  them  the  right 
to  choose  to  stay  home  and  care  for  their 
young  children  in  the  home.  Instead,  they  are 
compelled  to  go  out,  get  a  job  and  to  hire  a 
housekeeper.  It  also  denies  them  the  choice 
of  pursuing  post-secondary  education  in  order 
to  increase  their  employability  and  their 
career  prospects.  Women  are  enabled  to  do 
this  in  certain  circumstances. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  principle 
adopted  that  the  code  has  primacy  over  other 
provincial  laws.  This  would  prevent  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
from  writing  into  its  regulations  this  land  of 
discrimination. 


The  committee  studied  very  carefully  the 
question  of  discrimination  against  both  men 
and  women  on  account  of  sexual  orientation. 
It  recognized  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  and  prejudice  on  this  subject. 
It  noted  that  there  had  been  cases  where 
people  had  lost  their  jobs  or  been  refused 
housing  simply  because  of  sexual  orientation. 
It  also  noted  that  lack  of  coverage  by  the 
code  exposes  people  with  this  orientation  to 
blackmail  and  intimidation,  even  though  their 
activities  are  legal. 

It  further  noted  that  briefs  from  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  University  Teachers,  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  and  many  reli- 
gious denominations  supported  this  extension 
of  the  code.  For  these  reasons,  it  recom- 
mended in  favour  of  such  an  extension, 
though  it  suggested  exemption  might  be 
granted  in  individual  situations  where  sexual 
orientation  may  be  a  bona  fide  consideration. 

This  extension  is  in  accord  with  NDP  policy 
adopted  at  its  1976  convention.  The  party 
believes  it  is  unfair  to  refuse  jobs  or  accom- 
modation to  persons  who  have  this  orienta- 
tion. While  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
support  this  position,  I  have  not  heard 
whether  other  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
join  them. 

The  one  major  omission  in  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  as  they  relate  to 
women  is  the  failure  to  include  the  concept 
of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  or  even 
to  discuss  it.  The  new  federal  human  rights 
code  includes  this  phrase.  Perhaps  the  more 
appropriate  place  to  put  this  clause  in  would 
be  the  Employment  Standards  Act  to  replace 
the  present  inadequate  clause  of  equal  pay 
for  substantially  the  same  work.  This  clause 
has  not  produced  very  much  progress  in  the 
field  of  equal  pay.  It's  still  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

[10:00] 

Two  other  extensions  which  the  commission 
proposes  will  also  help  women.  One  is  to  ban 
discrimination  by  association,  which  means 
that  a  woman  can  no  longer  be  fired  if  she 
marries  a  fellow  employee.  This  is  obviously 
a  necessary  change. 

The  second  one  is  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  height  and  weight 
standards  required  for  a  job,  when  these 
standards  are  not  really  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  job.  Presumably,  this  will 
be  eliminated  if  there  is  acceptance  of  the 
commission's  very  important  recommendation 
to  add  to  the  code  a  ban  on  discrimination  on 
account  of  physical  disability  as  a  reason  for 
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denying  people  employment,  housing,  access 
to  public  services  and  facilities. 

This  is  a  greatly  needed  extension  because 
of  the  widespread  nature  of  this  discrimina- 
tion and  the  lack  of  public  understanding  of 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  handicapped.  I 
think  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  people 
were  best  expressed  by  Sondra  Diamond,  a 
paraplegic,  in  presenting  a  brief  to  the  com- 
mission, when  she  said:  "The  universality  of 
man  is  such  that  all  people  axe  not  created 
physically  equal,  but  are  created  equal  in 
their  need  to  live  a  full  and  meaningful  life 
and  in  their  right  to  pursue  it." 

The  federal  human  rights  code  bans  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  physical  handicap 
but  limits  it  to  discrimination  in  employment. 
I  commend  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  going  beyond  that  limit  and 
recognizing  that  handicapped  persons  are 
denied  opportunities  to  enjoy  public  services 
and  facilities  which  they  pay  for.  This  must 
be  corrected.  I  hope  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  will  also  amend  its 
legislation  and  procedures  to  follow  this 
principle,  which  is  recognized  in  the  code. 

I'm  particularly  impressed  by  one  of  the 
major  conclusions  of  the  commission;  namely 
that  "Words  alone  carry  no  power."  They 
considered  that  legislation  and  public  educa- 
tion were  the  best  routes  to  enforce  human 
rights  and  came  down  very  definitely  for 
stronger  legislation.  But  they  also  stressed  the 
need  for  resources  to  back  it  up.  We  can  only 
show  our  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  if  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
their  recommendations  for  stronger  legislation 
and  increased  resources  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Williams:  I'm  pleased  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  debate  this  evening,  or  I 
should  say  the  discussion,  with  regard  to  Life 
Together,  the  report  on  human  rights  in  On- 
tario as  presented  by  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission.  In  so  doing,  I'd  like  first 
to  make  two  notable  quotes  from  the  report 
because  I  think  it  clearly  focuses  on  what  the 
report  is  all  about: 

"The  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  a  proud 
record  in  protecting  human  rights.  The  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Code  of  1962  was  the 
first  such  code  in  Canada  and  this  province 
continues  to  be  viewed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Over  the  years,  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  made  a  single 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad." 

That  is  a  quote  taken  from  the  preface  to 
the  report  as  presented  by  the  then  chairman, 
Thomas  Symons,  and  with  that  statement  I 
believe  no  one  will  quarrel. 


There  is  one  other  relevant  and  germane 
addition  to  that  quote  that  I  would  also  like 
to  take  from  the  report.  That  is  the  statement 
that's  been  attributed  to  James  McRuer,  the 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  in 
Ontario,  when  he  recently  stated,  "Although 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  a  basic  right"— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  thought  that  would 
upset  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  —"it  is  a  limited  one.  In  a 
well-ordered  society  there  cannot  be  freedom 
in  the  abstract,  nor  is  it  absolute." 

The  commission,  in  using  that  particular 
quote  of  the  Chief  Justice,  was  clearly  point- 
ing out,  as  it  stated  in  the  report,  that  "if 
there  is  not  freedom  for  the  community  to 
develop  in  harmony  and  peace,  then  there 
cannot  be  secure  freedom  for  the  individual 
who  lives  within  it." 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  platitudes. 

Mr.  Williams:  "The  individual's  right  to 
freedom  must  be  exercised  in  the  context  of 
his  or  her  responsibility  to  the  community  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  part.  The  individual's 
quest  for  freedom  cannot  fully  succeed  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  indifference  or  hostility  to 
the  freedom  of  others.  Freedom  requires  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  rights  of  the  society." 

I  don't  think  it  could  be  better  stated  than 
the  way  in  which  it  was  in  the  report.  It's 
most  succinct  and  to  the  point.  Certainly, 
that  quote  from  the  report  highlights  every- 
thing for  which  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  stands. 

I  find  that  in  rising  to  speak  to  this  report 
there  are  very  few  areas  in  which  one  can  be 
critical  when  we  have  before  us  so  many 
positive  recommendations.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mission went  about  its  review;  the  way  in 
which  the  commission  involved  the  com- 
munity; the  fact  that  their  views  were  not 
necessarily  those  that  highlight  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  but  rather  the  views 
that  they  have  gleaned  from  all  sectors  of  our 
society  based  on  the  numerous  public  hear- 
ings and  the  numerous  briefs  that  were 
presented  to  the  commission. 

Accordingly,  we  know  that  we  have  before 
us  a  report  that  is  truly  reflective  of  public 
attitudes  from  all  sectors  of  the  province. 

In  listening  to  the  previous  speakers  I 
was,  however,  somewhat  disturbed  to  find 
so  much  time  was  given  to  criticism  of  the 
personality  of  the  chairperson.  I  take  strong 
exception  to  the  suggestion  made  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  in  order  for  the  chairperson 
to  be  successful  and  to  convey  the  credibility 
of  the  commission  to  the  public  at  large  that 
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person  must  have  a  high  public  profile.  I 
think  the  criticism  of  the  present  chairman 
for  not  having  that  so-called  high  public 
profile  was  unwarranted. 

I  am  also  critical  of  the  observations  made 
by  one  of  the  other  members  who  suggested 
that  because  the  chairman  or  chairwoman 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Premier  that 
somehow  reflects  on  the  ability  of  that  per- 
son to  carry  out  his  or  her  responsibilities. 
I  think  that  is  also  without  justification.  I 
don't  think  we  should  in  any  way  reflect 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  chairman  through 
that  person's  association  with  the  Premier 
of  the  province,  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  making  that  appointment.  I  think  those 
remarks  probably  were  the  ones  to  which  I 
take  the  greatest  exception  this  evening. 

Going  on  to  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
report  itself,  I  have  commented  on  and  com- 
mended the  commission  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  undertook  its  study  and  review.  No 
one  will  argue  with  the  statement  made  in 
the  report  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
commission  and  the  government  to  continue 
to  review  and  update  its  human  rights  legis- 
lation to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Of  course, 
this  report  before  us  this  evening  exemplifies 
and  illustrates  the  fact  that  opportunity  has 
been  provided,  although  there  has  been  crit- 
icism again  over  the  time  factor  involved  in 
bringing  this  report  forward,  and  in  the  time 
factor  involved  in  bringing  it  before  the 
House  for  debate. 

Some  members  of  the  House,  from  the 
comments  made,  appear  to  want  to  adopt 
the  report  in  its  entirety  without  any  critical 
analysis  of  any  of  the  97  recommendations. 
I  suggest  that  while  the  report  in  very  large 
measure  does  deserve  implementation,  I  see 
areas  with  which  I  do  not  totally  agree.  I 
think  there  are  other  members,  as  well,  who 
are  of  the  same  opinion. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  I  have  with 
regard  to  where  are  we  going  from  here  as 
reflected  in  the  report  and  suggested  by  the 
report,  is  whether  in  fact  the  report  if  im- 
plemented would  take  us  beyond  the  basic 
and  original  intent  of  the  human  rights  legis- 
lation. What  I  mean  by  that  is  while  the 
present  legislation  clearly  provides  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  individual,  with 
regard  to  sex,  marital  status,  race,  creed, 
colour,  nationality  and  ancestry  or  place  of 
origin,  it  would  appear  that  under  the  terms 
of  this  particular  report  in  recommending 
widening  of  the  application  of  the  act  and 
extending  the  coverage  under  the  act,  we 
would  be  moving  from  that  area  whereby 
the  basic  conditions  of  man  have  been  pro- 
tected  under   this    act   into   an   area   where 


possibly  we  were  being  asked  to  legislate 
not  only  the  protection  of  man's  basic  con- 
dition, as  debated  in  this  House  before,  but 
an  area  of  legislating  social  behaviour  and 
standards  as  well. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  is  the  intent,  nor 
should  it  be  the  prerogative  and  right  of  any 
government  to  legislate  social  behaviour  and 
attitudes  or  standards.  Most  certainly,  we 
must  protect  and  ensure  that  people,  who 
because  of  their  age  or  race  or  creed  may 
feel  discriminated  against,  have  legislative 
protection.  This  is  a  condition  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  introduced  a  bill  with 
regard  to  adding  the  basic  condition  of 
physical  disability  into  the  act,  I  argued 
against  the  form  of  his  bill.  At  that  time,  I 
did  support  the  principle  because  it  stays  with 
that  fundamental  principle  I  see  in  the  bill. 
It  protects  the  basic  condition  of  man  from 
discrimination. 

There  are  other  areas  that  have  since  been 
given  consideration,  are  referred  to  in  this 
report  and  were  discussed  in  the  House  ear- 
lier this  evening.  There  are  other  areas  that 
the  commission's  report  recommends  which,  as 
I  see  from  comments  made  by  other  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  they  too  support  and  feel 
should  be  included  in  a  broadened  terms  of 
coverage  under  the  act  and  that  deals  with 
the  very  controversial  matter  of  sexual  orien- 
tation. The  member  for  St.  George  and  I 
have  had  very  strong  and  diverse  views  on 
this  particular  subject  in  previous'  debates  in 
this  House.  I  think  the  reason  for  our  dif- 
fering views  largely  arises  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  I  see  encompassed  in 
the  act— 
[10:15] 

Mr.  Warner:  She  is  more  progressive  than 
you  are. 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  the  concerns  I  have 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  being  expanded 
beyond  providing  the  basic  protections,  as  I 
say,  to  codifying  social  behaviour  and  stan- 
dards. I  suggest,  and  I  have  stated  this  in 
idebate,  that  I  feel  the  matter  of  sexual 
orientation  is  in  the  area  of  social  behaviour 
rather  than  in  the  area  of  reserving  the  basic 
condition  of  man. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  wonder  so  many  people 
want  you  to  resign. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  that  debate  on  sexual 
orientation,  that  particular  matter  has  been 
treated  as  dealing  with  a  new  type  of  life- 
style. Yet  I  think  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion tonight  made  a  Freudian  slip  when  he 
conceded  that  he  has  treated  many  of  these 
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troubled  people,  which  suggests  that  it's  more 
than  a  lifestyle  that  we're  being  concerned 
with  and  which  indeed  we  should  be  con- 
cerned  about— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  don't  want  to  interrupt,  but  we 
did  promise  the  minister  the  opportunity  of 
winding  up,  and  I  just  wondered  if  we  would 
be  acceding  to  her  request. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  mindful  of 
the  time  that  has  been  reserved  for  the 
minister  and  I  have  arranged  that  I  will  be 
concluding  my  remarks  at  10:22. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understood  there  was  still  five 
minutes  allotted  to  this  party. 

An  hon.  member:  On  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  believe  the  NDP  has  five 
minutes  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Williams:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  basis  I'll  have  to  conclude  my  remarks 
and  simply  state  that  while  this  report  has 
many  features  which  I  hope  will  ultimately 
be  introduced  into  an  updating  of  the  human 
rights  code,  we  do  have  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  all  the  recommendations  and 
not  proceed  in  a  holus-bolus  fashion  to  an 
immediate  implementation  of  all  these 
recommendation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  in  this  debate  because  I  think  it's 
very  important  for  us,  even  though,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  previous  speakers,  the  debate 
on  the  report  takes  place  several  months 
after  the  publication;  in  fact,  the  report  was 
published  in  July  1977. 

As  other  members  have  pointed  out,  we 
cannot  legislate  human  behaviour,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  role  for  us  as  legislators  and  for  the 
government  to  provide  leadership  and,  when- 
ever  human  rights  are  offended,  to  provide 
the  remedies. 

I  think  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission is  entirely  right  when  it  says— and  I 
quote  from  the  report:  "The  developing 
multicultural  nature  of  the  province  enriches 
our  communities,  but  it  also  increases  the 
potential  for  misunderstanding,  insensitivity 
and  open  intolerance.  The  commission  lacks 
a  strong  legislative  mandate  to  move  pre- 
ventively into  areas  of  intergroup  tension 
before  crises  develop  and  without  waiting  to 
be  called."  In  fact,  the  report  enumerates  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  human  rights 
commission  has  not  been  able  to  operate 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  because  it  has 
no  legal  mandate  to  allow  for  effective  in- 
vestigation and  conciliation. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  the  members  that 
this  government  has  not  given  to  the  human 


right  commission  the  priority  that  is  required 
for  such  a  body  in  Ontario.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  commission  when  it  says  that  it  is 
unconscionable  that  the  commission's  urgent 
requests  for  additional  resources  for  the  1977- 
78  fiscal  year  were  almost  totally  rejected; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  year  the  funds 
that  were  allocated  were  increased  by  only 
a  meagre  $3,900. 

il  would  like  to  speak  on  one  aspect  of  the 
human  rights  commission's  operations,  and 
that  is  racism.  When  we  talk  of  human  rights 
the  most  abhorrent  example  we  have  is  the 
interracial  relationship  and  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  it,  which  are  increasing  in  our 
society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  know 
what  were  the  results  of  the  report  the  Pitman 
commission  published  last  year.  We  have  an 
increasing  interracial  tension,  especially  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  particular.  Racial  discrimination 
is  directed  against  what  is  euphemistically 
called  the  visible  minority,  the  coloured 
people.  I  think  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince has  not  only  ignored  the  problem  but  by 
appointing  the  Advisory  Council  on  Multi- 
culturalism  and  by  accepting  and  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  report  of  the  council  has 
become  co-responsible  for  the  statements 
made  by  that  council.  I  want  to  put  into 
the  record,  because  I  think  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely serious  and  extremely  grave,  what 
the  response  was  of  the  council  on  multi- 
culturalism  no  later  than  February  1978.  I 
know  time  is  running  out  but  I  want  to  put 
this  into  the  record. 

They  said:  "An  uncritical  endorsement  of 
the  Pitman  report  reflects  unfavourably  on 
the  community,  in  which  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  incidence  of  racism  is  worse 
or  even  as  bad  as  in  other  countries."  Then 
they  go  on  to  say:  "The  danger  also  exists 
that  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  the  Pitman  report  may  do  a  disservice  as 
well  to  the  Asians  themselves.  If  a  substantial 
number  of  Toronto's  visible  minorities  live 
in  fear,  unwilling  to  use  the  subway  system 
and  are  uncomfortable  and  threatened  in 
going  about  their  activities  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  the  result  must  clearly  be 
a  polarization  of  hostility  among  the  South 
Asians  against  a  society  which  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  minimize  this  polarization." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  incredible  as 
it  seems:  "We  believe  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  all  Canadians  if  the  efforts  of  the  general 
population  to  minimize  the  impact  of  racism 
went  unnoticed  by  the  visible  minorities.  It 
would  discourage  attempts  to  eliminate  an 
attitude  which  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians 
see   as  unworthy  of  the   Canadian   ideal.   A 
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failure  to  perceive  the  public  abhorrence  of 
racial  violence  would—" 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
time  has  expired  for  the  NDP.  I  feel  that  as 
we  have  given  the  last  five  minutes  to  our 
minister,  we  should  listen  to  her  reply. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  shifting  the  burden  of  racism  on 
the  visible  minority  is  not  only  irresponsible 
but  I  think  is  criminal.  For  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch),  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
on  May  1:  "I  applaud  them"— the  Advisory 
Council  on  Multiculturalism— "for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  in  this  province,"  is 
reproachable.  The  minister  should  not  only 
blame  publicly  the  council  on  multicultural- 
ism  but  her  own  colleague.  I  think  that  is  a 
disservice  not  only  to  the  visible  minorities 
but  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  recognize  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  proceedings  under  standing 
order  28  have  been  postponed  until  next 
Tuesday. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  This  has  been  a  most 
useful  debate  to  me  in  my  concern  about 
human  rights  and  my  specific  responsibility 
traditionally  for  this  area  of  function  within 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
But  I  must  at  this  point  express  my  very 
deep  concern  and  my  distress  at  the  truly 
insulting  aspersions  which  were  cast  upon 
the  individual  members  of  the  human  rights 
commission  and  the  staff  of  the  human  rights 
commission  by  some  members  opposite. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  province  should 
be  grateful  for  the  dedicated  service  which 
the  past  chairman  and  past  members  of  the 
human  rights  commission,  and  the  staff  of 
that  commission,  have  provided  for  the 
people  of  this  province.  It  has  been  exem- 
plary. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
report  Life  Together  was  the  result  of  the 
concerted  effort  of  a  group  of  knowledgeable, 
thoughtful  and  concerned  people  who  have 
expressed  and  have  exercised  their  wit 
and  wisdom  on  behalf  of  human  rights  in 
this  province.  But  those  who  are  following 
them  are  equally  concerned,  equally  dedi- 
cated, equally  compassionate  and,  I  think, 
equally  capable  of  supporting  and  providing 
the  barrier  against  intrusions  into  the  area  of 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Warner:  Give  them  some  more  help. 
Provide  some  more  money  and  some  more 
staff. 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  are  specific 
members  of  that  commission  who  have  been 
appointed  recently  who  are  just  superb 
human  beings.  I  think  of  one  representative 
of  the  South  Asian  community;  there  are 
members  of  the  visible  minority  who  are  also 
members  of  the  human  rights  commission. 
These  people  are  marvellous  people  to  whom 
we  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  There 
was  absolutely  no  reason  for  any  member 
opposite  to  cast  any  kind  of  aspersion  upon 
the  service  which  those  people  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  commission  have 
provided  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Who  did? 

Mr.  Warner:  Name  names. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)  was  ex- 
tremely and  insultingly  critical,  and  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  any  member  of  this 
House  would  make  statements  such  as  that 
about  these  very  warm,  very  compassionate, 
very  concerned,  dedicated  public  servants, 
because  that's  precisely  what  they  are.  They 
are  functioning  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people 
of  this  province  and  have  exerted  a  tremend*- 
ous  effort,  and  specifically,  I  would  remind  the 
members,  on  behalf  of  the  visible  minorities 
and  those  perhaps  that  are  not  so  visible. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  you  make  sure  they  are 
toothless  tigers. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  have  worked 
very  diligently.  They  are  continuing  to  do 
so;  they  have  done  so  against  great  obstacles 
in  the  past.  We  are  attempting  to  lessen  those 
obstacles  and,  with  the  support  of  many  of 
the  speakers  who  have  addressed  this  House 
tonight  in  terms  of  the  future  role  of  the 
human  right  commission,  I  believe  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  achieve  even  more. 

iBut,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  activity 
which  this  new  and  augmented  human  rights 
commission  is  carrying  out  under  the  new 
chairman,  it  is  improving  and  expanding  the 
role  of  public  education  and  of  community 
service. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what 
your  policy  is? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What's  your  policy? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Give  us  one  clue  as  to  your 
policy.  What  are  you  so  afraid  of? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  specific  members 
of  the  commission  are  assuming  certain  roles 
in  the  community  service  area  in  community 
relations,  in  working  with  police  forces,  in 
working  with  public  associations,  in  working 
with  all  kinds  of  groups,  including  the  group 
in  education. 
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Mr.  Warner:  They  need  more  money, 
more  staff,  and  more  legislation,  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.   McClellan:   What's  your  policy? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson.  They  are  doing  this 
to  ensure  that  this  society  nurtures  the  atti- 
tudes which  are  supportive  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  rights  and  individual 
responsibilities  in  order  to  ensure  as  well  that 
each  of  us  has  a  right  to  maintain  our  per- 
sonal dignity,  no  matter  what  the  colour  of 
our  skin,  our  stature  or  our  sex. 

There  are  increased  activities  in  com- 
munications which  have  been  begun  and 
which,  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  will  be  expanded 
in  terms  of  minimizing  the  damaging  effect  of 
discriminatory  behaviour  based  on  ignorance 
and  fear.  And,  through  co-operative  efforts 
with  community  groups,  I'm  sure  that  role 
will  be  expanding  dramatically  in  this  com- 
ing year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  about  some  strong 
legislation? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tell  us  what  your  policy 
is  with  regard  to  the  report.  Why  are  you 
afraid  to  tell  us  your  policy? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  is  a  budgetary 
increase  this  year  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  move  forward  with  at  least  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  Life  Together  within  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much?  When? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  cannot  give  specific 
examples,  but  my  personal  concern  is  in  the 
area  of  the  physically  disabled  and  in  the 
area  of  affirmative  action,  as  these  were 
noted  within  the  Throne  Speech,  I  think. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Can't  you  make  a  more  com- 
plete list  of  your  commitments? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  other  com- 
mitments as  well,  but  those  are  the  two  I 
can  mention  right  at  the  moment. 

Affirmative  action  has  already  begun,  not 
necessarily  within  the  human  rights  com- 
mission but  within  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
on  behalf  of  the  physically  disabled,  because 
we  do  support  that  specific  recommendation. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  How  many  people  have  you 
hired? 

Mr.  McCIelan:  Tell  us  how  many  people 
have  been  hired  in  two  years. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  addition  to  that, 
there  will  be  protection  of  affirmative  action 
within  the  province  of  Ontario  because  as 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  did  note,  affir- 
mative action  is  not  necessarily  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  concept  of  human  rights. 
If  there  are  areas  of  conflict,  then  these  must 
in  fact  be  clarified. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  is  a  disgrace. 

An  hon.  member:  All  the  way. 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on.  Why  don't 
you  resign? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather 
that  my  time  is  up.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
had  the  input,  the  information,  the  opinions 
and  the  concerns  of  the  members  opposite 
specifically,  because  they  will  indeed  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
program  which  was  brought  forward  to  the 
House,  for  their  deliberation  at  later  date. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  B.  Stephenson,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  B.  Stephenson,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wondered  why  the  Attorney 
General  was  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  always  here  on 
Friday  mornings.  I  want  to  inform  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  a  study  under  way  into 
the  merits  of  adding  a  public  defender  ele- 
ment to  the  established  Ontario  Legal  Aid 
Plan  to  improve  services  to  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Another  Ombudsman. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  thought  the  Attorney  General 
had  already  announced  that.  I  heard  about  it 
on  the  air. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  During  the  last  week 
some  misinformed  and  self-serving  statements 
have  been  made  about  this  issue.  As  a  result, 
the  issue  has  been  somewhat  seriously  dis- 
torted and,  in  my  view,  the  public  has  been 
somewhat  misled. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  being  added  on  to  all  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  so  doing,  these 
persons  have  maligned  the  office  I  hold  and 
the  crown  attorneys  of  this  province,  together 
with  hundreds  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  who  are 
devoting  their  talents  and  energy  to  the  pro- 
vision of  public  defender-type  services.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  respond  specifically  to  some 
of  the  nonsense  that  this  issue  has  given 
rise  to  and  to  set  the  record  straight  in  the 
public  interest. 

First,  it  is  crucial  to  recognize  that  my 
ministry's  study  of  the  public  defender  sys- 
tem commenced  after  the  Advocates'  Society 
of  Ontario,  an  association  of  experienced  liti- 
gation counsel,  requested  my  assistance  last 
December  with  a  study  of  the  topic  on  which 
they  were  embarking.  Our  efforts  since  then 
have  been  complementary  and  co-operative. 
The  society's  representative,  Mr.  David  Hum- 
phrey, QC,  accompanied  members  of  my  staff 
on  an  investigation  of  the  Montreal  public 
defender  office.  Further,  the  legal  aid  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
is  also  investigating  the  public  defender  sys- 
tem, again  in  a  co-operative  effort  with  my 
office.  The  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
public  defenders  has  met  with  officials  of  my 
office  to  discuss  this  topic.  They  are  presently 
planning  a  joint  investigation  of  the  Chicago 
public  defender  office. 

^Secondly,  I  can  assure  members  that  the 
public  defender  system  is  being  investigated, 
not  out  of  cost  considerations,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  con^ 
cerned  judges  and  lawyers  who  have  ap- 
proached me  to  discuss  the  poor  quality  of 
legal  representation  being  offered  by  some 
lawyers  under  the  present  legal  aid  system. 

This  concern,  however,  should  not  over- 
shadow the  continuing  dedication  and  excel- 
lence of  die  majority  of  the  lawyers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  legal  aid  plan.  Having  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  civil  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  province, 
including  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  I  cannot  let  this  concern  go  un- 
answered. 

Third,  I  want  to  stress  that  my  office's  study 
of  the  public  defender  system  is  limited  to 
considering  its  utility  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  legal  aid  system  and  not  as  a  replace- 
ment for  it. 

Public  defenders  in  Montreal  and  across  the 
United  States  are  among  the  most  vociferous 
advocates  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  pri- 
vate bar  is  actively  and  substantially  involved 
in  the  provision  of  legal  aid  defence  services. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Ontario  critics  are  not 
aware  that  most  of  the  good  public  defender 
offices  in  the  United  States  handle  not  more 
than  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  defence  work, 
with  the  remainder  being  handled  by  the 
private  bar.  It  is  apparent  also  that  our  critics 
have  not  considered  the  many  ways  in  which 
a  public  defender  system  can  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  private  criminal  bar. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Who  are  these  critics? 

Mr.  Germa:  He  is  raising  a  straw  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  Montreal,  the  pri- 
vate defence  bar,  which  was  almost  non- 
existent 10  years  ago— that's  in  criminal 
matters— has  been  virtually  created  by  the 
public  defender  office. 
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No  decision  has  yet  been  taken  on  whether 
to  set  up  a  public  defender  office  in  Toronto, 
but  I  can  tell  the  members  that  I  am  very 
interested  in  the  concept.  A  properly-run  de- 
fender office  can  guarantee  its  clients  the 
services  of  a  criminal  specialist,  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  or  her  experience  and  having 
available  senior  specialists  for  supervision  and 
consultation. 

At  present,  in  Ontario  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  lawyer  fresh  from  the  bar  admission 
course  from  taking  a  complicated  murder 
trial,  nor  is  there  any  way  to  prevent  a 
lawyer  whose  practice  is  substantially  real 
estate  work  from  doing  the  same.  Compare 
this  to  the  public  defender  office  in  Washing- 
ton where  new  attorneys  undergo  a  six^week, 
fulltime  course  in  criminal  law  procedure  and 
trial  tactics  before  taking  a  case.  This  course 
includes  case-law  study,  together  with  video- 
tape sessions,  in  which  the  new  lawyers  prac- 
tise their  ability  to  translate  case  law  into 
advocacy.  This  course  is  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  supervision  by  and  in  con- 
sultation with  senior  counsel. 

In  addition  to  this  training  and  supervision, 
the  good  public  defender  offices  also  provide 
two  other  vital  services.  The  first  is  the  avail- 
ability of  fulltime  investigators  who  are  able 
to  commence  work  on  a  case  the  moment  it 
is  received.  This  is  obviously  crucial,  for  ex- 
ample, where  an  alibi  defence  is  available.  It 
is  also  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  any 
attack  on  the  prosecution's  case  or  in  deciding 
whether  a  plea  may  be  appropriate.  At  least 
as  important  is  the  provision  of  thorough 
sentencing  preparation,  a  matter  more  com- 
monly discussed  than  often  implemented  by 
the  private  bar. 

The  better  American  public  defender  offices 
have  fulltime  social  workers  who  work  with 
convicted  clients  on  diversion  programs,  job- 
finding,  family  support  and  care  and  a  whole 
range  of  services  designed  to  remake  the 
offender  before  sentencing.  Washington,  for 
example,  has  nine  social  workers  for  a  staff 
of  19  criminal  lawyers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  something  else  which 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  these  critics, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  troubled  them- 
selves with  the  slightest  bit  of  research  or 
investigation. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Who  are  these  critics  who 
are  taking  up  so  much  of  our  time? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Attorney  General  is  very 
sensitive  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Good  American  pub- 
lic defender  offices  make  these  specialized 
services— investigative  social  workers,  library 
and   research   materials   and   educational   in- 


itiatives—fully available  to  members  of  the 
private  bar  who  are  acting  for  legal  aid 
clients.  We  would  do  the  same  in  Toronto  if 
we  were  to  establish  such  a  system. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  doth  protest  too  much. 

An  hon.  member:  Overkill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  My  object,  if  we 
were  to  implement  a  public  defender  system, 
would  be  to  improve  the  private  criminal  bar, 
not  to  destroy  it.  The  private  criminal  bar 
would  continue  to  play  the  lead  role  in  legal 
aid  defence  services.  But,  by  establishing  an 
office  of  fulltime,  highly  specialized  and 
trained  criminal  lawyers,  practising  in  an  office 
where  the  supervisory  and  consultative  serv- 
ices of  senior  counsel  were  always  available 
and  where  a  full  range  of  support  services 
were  constantly  at  hand,  I  would  hope  to  set 
a  standard  for  defence  services  which  the 
private  bar  would  strive  to  meet,  rather  than 
rush  to  deride.  Such  a  defender  office  would 
have  no  captive  clientele,  but  would  attract 
and  retain  clients  only  by  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  expertise,  dedication  and  results. 

Persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  who 
qualified  for  legal  aid  would  continue  to  be 
able  to  retain  any  lawyer  who  would  accept 
a  legal  aid  retainer.  The  public  defender 
office  would  simply  be  one  of  their  options. 
The  onus  would,  therefore,  rest  solely  on  us 
to  create  an  office  which,  because  of  the 
competence  and  vigour  of  its  services,  would 
be   retained  by  accused  persons. 

By  proceeding  in  this  fashion,  we  would 
be  helping  to  discharge  the  legal  profession's 
obligation  to  ensure  that  quality  defence 
services  are  available  to  all  accused  persons, 
regardless  of  their  means,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  their  freedom  of  choice.  We  would 
also  be  improving  the  standard  of  services 
generally  delivered  by  the  private  bar,  both 
by  increasing  the  facilities  available  to  private 
practitioners  and  by  providing  the  incentive 
of  skilled  competition. 

Because  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  in  the 
week,  let  me  also  stress  that  any  public  de- 
fender office  we  would  establish  would  be 
completely  independent  of  government.  Its 
lawyers  would  answer  only  to  their  directors 
who  would  report  to  an  independent  board, 
be  it  the  law  society  or  some  other  inde- 
pendent public  body. 

There  are  numerous  other  aspects  of  these 
services  which  show  great  promise  but  which 
I  have  not  commented  on.  One  of  these  is 
the  ability  to  provide  neighbourhood  offices 
close  to  the  clientele,  thus  helping  ensure 
both  early  intervention  and  effective  rehabili- 
tation programs.  Another  is  the  capacity  for 
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test-case-initiated  law  reform  inherent  in  an 
office  of  specialist  lawyers  working  together 
on  a  daily  basis  in  the  criminal  courts. 

I  could  go  on  at  some  length- 
Mr.  Deans:  What  do  you  mean  you  could 
go  on  at  some  length?  You  have  gone  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  Martel:   Go  ahead.  Give  it  to  us. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  do  it  out 
in  the  hall? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —'but  I  feel  that  these 
matters  ought  to  be  discussed  and  investigated 
in  conjunction  with  the  private  bar.  To  this 
end,  my  saff  will  continue  to  meet  with  and 
make  their  research  results  available  to  the 
advocates'  society  and  the  law  society.  We 
will  be  willing  to  include  the  Criminal  Law- 
yers Association  in  the  process  if  they  want 
to  become  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  you  trying  to  take  the 
heat  off  Newman? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  regret  that  an 
element  of  confrontation  and  a  large  degree 
of  distortion  have  been  introduced  into  the 
consideration  of  this  important  topic.  I  have 
endeavoured  today  to  dispel  that  distortion, 
and  I  can  assure  the  honourable  members 
that  it  is  my  desire  to  continue  to  pursue 
this  issue  with,  rather  than  against,  the  pri- 
vate bar  of  Toronto.  In  so  doing,  my  goal 
is  to  ensure  that  access  to  quality  legal  serv- 
ices, and  therefore  to  justice  in  the  criminal 
courts,  is  available  to  all  members  of  the 
public.  The  public  interest  demands  no  less. 

In  addition  to  attacking  the  public  de- 
fender system,  the  Criminal  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation has  launched  an  unwarranted  and 
irresponsible  attack  on  the  legal  expertise 
and  ability  of  crown  counsel  throughout  this 
province.  I  cannot  allow  such  outrageous 
allegations  to  remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Isn't  he  sensitive? 

Mr.  Warner:  Violence  in  the  courtroom. 
Are  you  going  to  charge  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Senior  counsel  in  my 
ministry  quite  properly  take  umbrage  at 
these  statements  and  have  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  president  of  the  Criminal 
Lawyers  Association  this  morning.  I  am 
tabling  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Sue  the  rascals. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  a  former  de- 
fence counsel  and  now  as  the  senior  law 
officer  of  the  crown,  I  adopt  and  echo  the 
disappointment  expressed  by  counsel  in  my 
ministry. 


ARTS  COUNCIL  GRANT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
morning  papers  carries  a  story  today  deal- 
ing with  a  grant  from  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  to  some  cultural  organization. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
take  umbrage? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  are  doing  the  next 
issue  on  Frank  Drea  next  week  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  asked  the  arts 
council  for  a  full  explanation.  I  don't  expect 
to  have  that  before  the  end  of  the  sitting 
today,  but  certainly  I  would  share  that  with 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  first 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  So  don't  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  felt  I  should  at  least 
make  that  acknowledgement  just  before  I 
go  downtown  to  speak  to  a  convention  on 
some  other  subject. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There's  nothing  else  to 
ask  then. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  a  new  wrinkle. 
The  minister  admits  he  doesn't  know  in  ad- 
vance. That  will  destroy  the  question  period 
completely. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right.  If  every  minis- 
ter did  that,  we'd  have  nothing  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  thinking  of  do- 
ing that  every  day. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  might  as  well,  rather 
than  doing  what  you're  doing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  An  admission  of  ignorance 
may  be  your  best  offence. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   A  group  disclaimer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  on  a 
point  of  privelege,  it  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  members  of  this  House  that  the 
government  respects,  at  this  stage,  the 
autonomy  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council;  there- 
fore, I  would  have  to  get  some  information 
from  those  who  made  the  decision  if,  in  fact, 
such  a  decision  was  made. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

SMOKE  DETECTORS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  former  Attorney  General  are  so  touchy 
today,  I  think  I'll  leave  them  both  and  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations. 

[10:15] 

Has  the  minister  informed  himself  con- 
cerning some  of  what  I  think  are  the  very 
excellent  practices  of  certain  insurance  com- 
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panies  in  offering  lower  rates  for  fire  in- 
surance to  those  householders  who  will  in- 
stall smoke  detectors  in  their  homes?  Is  he 
familiar  with  this?  If  he  is,  can  he  give  us 
some  indication  as  to  how  widespread  that 
practice  of  rate  lowering  is,  and  would  he 
tell  us  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  will 
do  to  encourage  more  insurance  companies, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  offer  lower  rates 
to  those  households  which  have  smoke  de- 
tectors installed?  Given  the  recent  tragedies, 
I  think  it's  more  and  more  evident  that  such 
smoke  detectors  would  be  of  great  value. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  yes.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  quite  right  that  it's  a 
good  move.  In  fact  we  were  asked  quite 
some  time  ago,  as  I  recall— I  don't  have  the 
details  in  front  of  me— to  look  into  what  was 
alleged  to  be  a  problem,  in  that  some  in- 
surance companies  were  sending  out— I  think 
it  was  with  renewals  but  I  would  have  to 
check  precisely— some  sort  of  offer  whereby 
smoke  detectors  and  fire  detectors  could  be 
purchased  at  a  somewhat  inexpensive  price; 
and  I  think  together  with  that  same  mailing, 
it  indicated  that  the  purchase  of  that  equip- 
ment would  reflect  very  favourably  on  their 
rates. 

Some  people  suggested  to  me  at  the 
time  that  perhaps  that  was  unfair.  We  had 
a  complaint  from  someone  saying  that  those 
smoke  detectors  should  not  be  offered  at  a 
bargain;  it  was  unfair  to  the  retailers.  Well, 
as  we  answered  them  at  the  time,  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  make  the  availability  of 
these  devices  greater,  reducing  the  price  and 
encouraging  people  to  buy  them,  we  were 
fully  supportive  of. 

There  are  companies  that  are  offering 
this  sort  of  incentive  and  we  do  fully  support 
it.  We  can't  give  you  a  list  of  the  companies. 
I  don't  happen  to  have  that  with  me  this 
morning  but  they  are  well  aware  of  our  en- 
couragement towards  this  trend. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Let  me  be  clear— since  it's  a  Friday,  perhaps 
the  Speaker  will  give  a  little  extra  leeway 
—we  are  not  in  favour  of  insurance  com- 
panies getting  into  the  business  of  under- 
cutting retailers  by  selling  smoke  detectors- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Speech,  speech,  speech. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Correct,  yes.  But  would  the 
minister  tell  us  precisely  what  he  has  done 
to  encourage  the  insurance  companies  to 
offer  lower  rates  for  homes  that  install  their 
own  smoke  detectors  rather  than  the  in- 
surance companies'  smoke  detectors  and  pre- 
cisely what  has  he  attempted  to  do,  who  has 
he  written  to,  what  has  he  said  to  them, 


what  has  been  the  response  and  what  will  he 
do  now? 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   Obviously,   our  role 
with  insurance  companies  is,  of  course,  not 
to  tell  them  how  to  set  their  rates. 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Heaven  forbid. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Beg  them. 
Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Our    role    with    in- 
surance companies  is,  of  course,  to  make  sure, 
for   example,   that   their   rates    are   reflecting 
properly  the  experience,  for  example  on  seat 
belts,  so  that  any  benefits  that  should  come 
back   to   the   policy  holder   do   in   fact   get 
back.    Now,   this   horrible   incident   occurred 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Again  last  night. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  development  over 
the  last  few  months  is  well  known  by  the 
insurance  industry  to  be  one  looked  upon 
favourably  by  us.  There  is  no  question  that 
from  time  to  time  my  superintendent  of  in- 
surance will  indicate  to  insurance  companies 
that  a  certain  trend  is  or  is  not,  we  think,  a 
happy  one.  I  think  I  have  made  clear  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  they  are  well 
aware  that  we  look  favourably  upon  this 
approach.  They  know  that— and  I  might  say 
that  they  knew  that  quite  some  time  ago, 
not  just  after  the  fire  this  week.  I  might  also 
say  with  regard  to  that  first  point  that, 
quite  frankly,  we  favour  anything  that  will 
get  those  devices  into  people's  houses; 
whether  that  amounts  to  making  those  devices 
available  at  less  than  the  retail  stores  are 
selling  them  for  or  not,  I  am  not  concerned. 
I  think  it's  much  more  important  that  how- 
ever they  get  in,  through  encouragement, 
through  bonuses,  through  undercutting,  what- 
ever—anything that  the  insurance  companies 
can  do  to  make  those  available  at  a  low 
price,  any  method  whatever— I  am  fully 
supportive  of,  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  comments  by 
the  minister,  saying  that  the  government  is 
in  favour  of  any  measure  which  would  en- 
courage home  owners  to  acquire  smoke  de- 
tectors to  protect  themselves  from  the  kind 
of  tragic  deaths  which  we  have  had  in  this 
city  this  past  week,  is  the  government  pre- 
pared to  apply  to  smoke  detectors,  the  prin- 
ciple which  now  applies  to  safety  equipment 
in  industry  and  to  exempt  smoke  detectors 
from  sales  tax  as  part  of  an  overall  program 
of  encouragement  and  promotion  which  would 
be  carried  out  through  municipalities  and 
across  the  province  to  ensure  that  home 
owners  would  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
acquire  these  smoke  detectors  in  existing 
housing? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  or  without  that 
sales  tax  exemption,  as  I  am  sure  the  member 
knows,  since  December  31,  1975,  under  the 
Ontario  Building  Code,  administered  by  my 
ministry,  all  new  houses  must  have  these 
devices.  That  looks  after  all  new  homes,  with 
or  without  the  retail  sales  tax  bonus. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem  with  older  houses.  The 
Ontario  Building  Code  itself  can't  deal  with 
older  houses.  The  honourable  member  may 
want  to  canvass  my  colleagues  with  regard  to 
changes  to  some  other  legislation.  I  believe 
the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr)  might  be  able 
to  help  the  honourable  member.  With  regard 
to  the  retail  sales  tax  credit,  obviously  my 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck)  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
that. 

I  should  also  say  that  some  municipalities 
have  exercised  the  powers  they  do  have  to 
make  the  installation  of  these  devices  manda- 
tory in  existing  houses.  I  applaud  those  munic- 
ipalities. I  think  all  municipalities  should  do 
this.  When  one  measures  the  cost  of  some 
other  things  that  municipalities  require  for 
new  and  existing  houses,  one  wonders  why  all 
municipalities  haven't  exercised  the  power 
that  some  have  to  make  these  devices  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  is  en- 
couraging people  to  install  smoke  detectors, 
I  wonder  if  he  would  give  this  House  and  the 
people  who  are  going  to  use  them  some  as- 
surance that  any  detector  that  is  sold  and 
installed  in  the  province  will  be  of  a  com- 
pletely dependable  quality  and  that  we  will 
not  have  any  detectors  on  the  market  that  will 
not  be  completely  dependable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  point  out  that 
my  ministry  some  time  ago  issued  an  informa- 
tion bulletin  setting  out  the  various  kinds  of 
smoke  detectors,  reporting  on  what  the  dif- 
ferent ones  do.  It  even  goes  so  far,  for  ex- 
ample, as  to  talk  about  where  and  how  they 
should  be  installed.  We  also  point  out  the 
ones  that  are  approved  under  the  Ontario 
Building  Code;  and  recently  we  indicated 
that  the  new  and  different  type  of  detectors, 
the  photoelectric  ones,  are  about  to  be  added 
to  the  Ontario  Building  Code.  Those  are  the 
ones— and  they  are  contained  in  the  informa- 
tion booklet— that  we  find  acceptable  and 
reliable. 

We  have  also  pointed  out,  in  the  informa- 
tion bulletin  and  other  places,  that  any  unit 
which  anyone  proposes  to  buy  should  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  tested  by  the  Under- 


writers' Laboratories  of  Canada  (ULC).  We 
have  made  that  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Should?  I  am  asking  if  the 
minister  will  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  indicate  what  action  he  plans  to  take? 
He  has  indicated,  for  example,  that  in  or- 
ganized municipalities,  the  municipalities 
could  take  some  initiative.  But  is  it  not  even 
more  important,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  initia- 
tives with  regard  to  smoke  detectors  in  un- 
organized municipalities  and  unorganized 
territories  where,  in  fact,  there  is  no  fire  pro- 
tection, and  the  only  protection  that  many 
people  have  from  tragic  fires  are  the  smoke 
detectors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  apologize  to  the 
member.  All  my  ministry  can  do  is  to  adminis- 
ter the  building  code  and  put  in  the  provisions 
for  the  building  code.  Also,  of  course,  we  can 
do  the  other  things  we  have  talked  about: 
make  sure  that  good  and  reliable  devices  are 
in  the  marketplace  and  give  consumers 
guidance.  The  member  might  want  to  ask  my 
colleague  the  Solicitor  General,  I  think,  about 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  I  redirect  my  question 
to  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  situation 
like  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  regu- 
lation or  legislation  passed  by  the  province. 
At  the  present  time  the  new  fire  code  is  being 
drafted  and  put  together  by  my  ministry  and 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations.  We  hope  that  that  will  be  available 
some  time  this  year.  If  there  were  some  agree- 
ment, we  could  include  a  provision  in  that 
legislation  that  all  homes  should  have  some 
type  of  smoke  detector  or  alarm  system  that 
would  be  available,  that  would  not  be  unduly 
costly  and,  as  one  honourable  member  men- 
tioned, that  would  work  in  times  of  emer- 
gencies or  fires  of  any  degree. 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
I  wonder  if  the  Premier  would  respond  to 
this  question: 

Can  the  Premier  tell  the  House  what  the 
thinking  of  the  cabinet  was  in  its  apparent 
decision  against  the  UTDC  merger,  or  part- 
nership arrangement,  or  partial  acquisition 
or  whatever,  with  some  other  company,  be  it 
Canadair  or  KVN,  a  decision  which  I  gather 
was  before  cabinet  for  consideration  and 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Foley,  has  been 
turned  down  by  cabinet? 
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Can  the  Premier  tell  us  what  the  thinking 
was  behind  that  decision,  what  the  nature 
of  the  offer  was,  the  precise  details  to  the 
extent  that  he's  able  to  share  them  with  us, 
and  the  reason  that  the  cabinet  has  turned 
this  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can't  give  the  honour- 
able member  many  precise  details.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  related  to  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  UTDC.  One  of  the  potential 
purchasers,  apparently,  was  Canadair.  Cana- 
dair  is  a  crown  corporation— a  crown  cor- 
poration in  the  sense  of  the  word  that  it  is 
a  federal  crown  corporation. 

I  think  the  feeling  of  cabinet  was  that 
in  terms  of  research,  in  terms  of  the  higher 
technology,  in  terms  of  the  desirability  of 
developing  this  expertise  within  the  province 
of  Ontario,  listening  to  the  very  constructive 
observations  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  my  estimates  that  the  government  should 
be  giving  encouragement  to  greater  research, 
development,  higher  technology,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  the  feeling  of  the  govern- 
ment was,  and  is,  that  to  dispose  of  UTDC 
to  a  company  perhaps  not  only  geographically 
located  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  but 
where  the  potential  then  for  industrial  re- 
search and  high  technology  development 
might  not  move  forward  with  the  same 
potential  as  here  in  this  province,  really 
didn't  make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

While  I  know  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion-everybody's  entitled  to  his  own  point  of 
view— is  unfortunately  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  activities  of  UTDC,  and  while  I 
understand  that  politically  some  people  might 
welcome  a  sale,  perhaps  with  a  small  profit 
to  the  province  of  Ontario,  it  is  a  rather  clear 
indication  if  that  potential  exists  that,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  instances,  there  are  those 
outside  our  own  province  or  those  who  aren't 
as  close  to  government  who  probably  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  what  is  happening  in 
UTDC  and  its  potential  than  is  perhaps 
shared  by  some  of  the  members  opposite. 

Without  getting  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
or  debate  here  this  morning,  I  accept  the 
feelings  of  some  members  opposite  that 
they  would  not  have  the  government  involved 
in  an  area  of  research  and  development  that 
has  been  by  and  large,  neglected  by  the 
private  sector. 

I  can  give  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
the  very  tangible  reasons  why  the  private 
sector  has  been  reluctant  to  get  into  this 
area  of  research  and  development.  It's  simply 
this— in  the  final  analysis  there  is  only  one 
purchaser  for  this  type  of  equipment.  That 
purchaser   is,   by   and   large,    government   in 


one  form  or  another,  whether  it  happens  to 
be  the  TTC,  the  Hamilton— whatever  the 
transportation  utility  there  is  called— Ottawa, 
in  most  states  of  the  Union,  the  municipalities 
or  perhaps  the  state  levels  of  government. 

My  limited  experience  indicated  to  me 
that  there  was  very  little  likelihood,  as  he 
has  suggested,  that  the  private  sector  would, 
in  fact,  move  this  type  of  initiative  and  we 
felt  as  a  government,  and  continue  to  feel, 
that  the  potential  is  there,  the  scientific 
knowledge  could  be  beneficial.  It  is,  in  fact, 
high  technology,  it  is  providing  jobs,  and  it 
is  an  area  that  not  many  other  jurisdictions 
are  exploring.  I  really  think  if  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  were  consistent  with  some 
of  his  other  observations  about  an  industrial 
strategy  or  economic  strategy,  if  he  really 
were  totally  logical  in  his  approach  he  would 
be  saying  to  the  government  of  Ontario,  "I'm 
glad  you're  not  considering  selling  this  to 
Canadair." 

Mr.  Conway:  It  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
if  you  could  get  Kirk  Foley  a  nomination 
and  get  him  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  got  into  it  because 
of  Spadina,  not  because  of  any  other  reason. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  I'm  trying 
to  understand  what  the  Premier  has  said  in 
response  to  my  question.  Do  I  take  it  that 
the  nature  of  the  offer  which  Canadair  made 
—and  as  I  recall,  I  thought  Canadair  had  its 
shares  held  by  CDC  rather  than  being  a 
crown  corporation,  but  I  could  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  CDC  is  a  crown  corpor- 
ation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  different,  because 
CDC  can  be  held  by  private  individuals,  and 
the  Treasurer  says  things  from  time  to  time 
about  favouring  the  private  sector,  whatever 
that  means  to  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  what  you're  talking 
about— consistency. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  doesn't  know. 
That's  schizophrenia. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  any  event,  do  I  take  it 
that  Canadair  offered  to  purchase  UTDC,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  a  price  that  would 
represent,  considering  the  investment  we've 
already  made  in  that,  a  profit  to  the  province, 
and  the  government  has  turned  it  down 
because  it  feels  the  private  sector,  or  the 
semi-private  sector  that  they  might  repre- 
sent, ought  not  to  come  in? 

Would  the  Premier  please  be  consistent 
about  this?  If  the  government  gets  a  good 
offer   from   the   private    sector,    the    Premier 
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comes  in  and  tells  us  that  this  means  they 
know  how  valuable  it  is  so  why  sell. 

Mr.  Martel:  Question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  we  get  a  bad  offer  the 
Premier  says  that  only  proves  that  the  pub- 
lic sector  has  to  stay  in  the  business  be- 
cause no  one  else  will  do  it.  Which  one  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  say  either,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  mustn't  hear  very  well 
then. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  was  the  offer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  that  Cana- 
dair  in  fact  made  an  offer.  There  have  been 
some  informal  discussions.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  formal  offer  from  Canadair.  I  am 
aware  that  there  was— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  did  you  turn  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  maybe  continues 
to  be— I  didn't  say  we  turned  down  an  offer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  government's  decision  to  continue  with 
the  UTDC's  research  in  areas  which  the 
Premier  was  responsible  for  in  the  first  place 
and  which,  among  other  things,  led  us  to  the 
Krauss-Maffei  debacle  of  three  years  ago, 
can  the  Premier  explain  how  he  expects  the 
municipal  transit  systems  of  the  province  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  operating  costs  of  these 
systems  that  the  UTDC  is  developing,  given 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  been 
steadily  withdrawing  its  support  of  operat- 
ing costs  to  transit  in  the  major  cities  of 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  think  we  haven't 
been.  In  fact,  the  figures  will  prove  we 
haven't.  Secondly,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
perhaps  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  activities 
of  UTDC  to  understand  that  there  are 
several  facets  to  it.  One  has  been  the  design 
and  development  of  the  streetcar  that  is  be- 
ing sold  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a  very 
important  part  of  business  that  has  led  to 
fairly  significant  enonomic  activity  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  McClellan:  They  reinvented  the 
streetcar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  point  out  to  the 
honourable  member  it  has  led  to  certain  jobs- 
several  hundred  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  member  who  is  sitting  immediately  on 
the  geographic  left  and  philosophic  right  of 
the  leader  of  the  third  party  will  understand 
what  I'm  talking  about.  It's  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  that  part  of  the  province  and  UTDC 
deserves  some  credit  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  other  aspect— what 
UTDC   is    in   the   process   of   attempting   to 


develop— no   one   can   guarantee   its  ultimate 
success— 

An  hon.  member:  Not  the  square  wheel 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
on  wheels  or  what  it  is,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
mediate capacity  carrier,  which  most  transit 
people  will  agree  will  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial if  the  technology  proves  out.  Quite 
obviously  the  decision  then,  assuming  it  is  a 
success,  will  be  that  of  the  local  munici- 
palities or  transit  authorities.  The  question  of 
finance,  the  question  of  operating  subsidy, 
if  the  costs  are  less  per  mile  than  subways 
—which  it  is  proposed  to  be— if  the  carrying 
capacity  is  about,  say,  60  per  cent  of  sub- 
ways and  if  the  operating  costs  are  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  subway,  and  construction 
cost,  once  again,  substantially  less,  then  I 
think  the  economies  of  it  should  become  ap- 
parent even  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

To  ask  at  this  point  why  we  carry  on  with 
this  research  or  experiment,  because  we  have 
reduced  our  funding  by  way  of  operating 
commitment  to  the  municipalities,  I  think 
is  really  a  very  fallacious  question.  It  doesn't 
represent  the  better  thinking  of  the  honour- 
able member  and  I  think  the  land  of  answer 
he  should  get  is  that  which  I  have  given. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
Premier  aware  that  Mr.  Foley  and  I  were  on 
radio  together  and  Mr.  Foley  made  a  clear 
statement  that  a  merger  proposal  with  Cana- 
dair had  been  put  before  cabinet  and  had 
been  turned  down?  Did  he  know  what  he 
was  talking  about?  Is  there  any  accuracy  to 
the  statement  that  that  man  made  on  the 
radio?  If  there  is  some  accuracy,  could  the 
Premier  tell  us  what  was  the  proposal  and 
why  was  it  turned  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  Mr.  Foley  were  on  the  same 
radio  program  together.  Perhaps  now  there 
is  a  greater  measure  of  understanding  and 
agreement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  just  about  convinced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  discuss  what  goes 
on  in  cabinet.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  cabinet  was  not  presented 
with  a  detailed  proposal  for  purchase,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  Canadair.  Cabinet  has 
evaluated  certain  options  that  are  available 
to  us,  whether  it  was  Canadair,  KVN  or  any- 
one else.  The  decision  of  the  government  has 
been,  and  is,  that  while  there  has  'been  this 
interest— I  can't  say  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  how  firm  the  interest,  the  dollar 
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amount,  or  how  definitive— we  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  province  in 
terms  of  the  economic  activity,  in  terms  of  the 
research,  development  and  high  technology, 
that  UTDC  stay  in  business.  That  was  the 
extent  of  the  cabinet  decision  rejecting  other 
possible  options  but  not  related  specifically 
to  an  offer  from  Canadair,  although  I  am 
sure  there  have  been  some  informal  discus- 
sions, because  Canadair  is  one  of  those  doing 
some  of  the  technical  work  for  UTDC. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  holding  out  for 
$1.98? 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  they  can  show  some 
potential. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  would 
like  this  minister  to  tell  the  Legislature  spe- 
cifically when  he  first  learned  of  the  practice 
df  the  two  per  cent  deduction  which  Loblaws 
and  other  major  supermarket  chains  were 
making  on  their  invoices  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  already 
answered  that  question  yesterday.  If  the  mem- 
ber checks  Hansard,  he  will  find  that  I  did 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  had  several  answers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  was  just  last  week; 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When? 

'Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  say  if  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  interruption  in  the 
House  yesterday,  I  apologize  to  you.  I  was 
just  getting  a  little  annoyed.  As  I  said  last 
week,  we  moved  on  it  as  quickly  as  I  heard 
about  it  when  it  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  I  gather  the 
minister  is  saying  he  first  heard  about  this  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  last  week.  Is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  said  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
last  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  explain  who 
in  the  ministry  is  doing  any  surveillance  about 
the  way  in  which  supermarket  practices  are 
impinging  on  growers  and  other  producers  in 
the  province  of  Ontario?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  Ontario  Food  Council  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  kickback  taking  place,  which  is  undermin- 
ing the  role  of  marketing  boards  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  undermining  the 
position  df  growers? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  just  point  out 
to  the  member  that  the  food  council  does  a 
certain  amount  of  monitoring  within  the 
limitations  of  our  staff.  As  far  as  discounts 
are  concerned— I  used  the  word  "discounts" 
yesterday- 
Mr.  Warner:  Kickbacks. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —I  suggested  yesterday 
that  I  would  look  into  it  further.  I  have  had 
further  discussions  with  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry),  the  chief  law  officer  of  this 
province,  and  have  asked  him  to  look  into  it 
further  legally.  I  anticipate  he  will  be  making 
a  statement  in  the  House  later  next  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary.  The  min- 
ister says  he  learned  about  it  last  Wednesday. 
In  his  investigation,  has  he  discovered  when 
anybody  in  his  ministry  learned  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  When  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  some  of  my  own  staff,  I  im- 
mediately moved  on  the  situation  and  we  are 
still  investigating  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  When  did  they  learn  of  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not 
my  question.  I  understand  the  minister  has 
told  us  756  times  that  he  moved  as  soon  as 
he  heard  about  it.  My  question  was:  In  his 
investigation,  has  he  found  out  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  anybody  in 
his  ministry,  any  branch  of  his  ministry? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  we 
are  looking  at  the  total  matter  at  this  time.  I 
have  talked  to  some  df  my  staff,  as  late  as  this 
morning,  further  on  this.  We  are  trying  to 
find  out  who  has  sold  to  these  chains;  whether 
dealers,  brokers,  or  if  there  is  any  direct  sell- 
ing by  producers.  We  are  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  total  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege.  The  minister  has  listened 
to  me  ask  the  question  twice:  When  was  any- 
body in  his  ministry  first  informed?  Twice, 
he  has  deliberately  not  answered  that  ques- 
tion. What  can  one  do  about  it?  Can  I  just 
repeat  it  a  third  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  as  is  the  case  with  any  other  min- 
ister, can  answer  a  question  in  any  way  that 
he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  repeat  the  question  for 
the  third  time:  When  was  any  branch  of  his 
ministry  first  informed  of  this  practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  all  I  can  tell  the  member  is 
what  I  was  informed.  I  do  not  know  and  I 
cannot  give  him  details  of  that  answer  as  to 
when  our  people  were  aware  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  you  find  out? 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  you  ask? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  didn't  you  ask  when 
you  investigated? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  didn't  bother  to  ask. 
What  a  ministry! 

An  hon.  member:  Nobody  accused  you  of 
kickback  schemes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  in  collusion  with 
Loblaws.  Who  are  you  kidding? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  an  idiotic  re- 
mark for  the  member  for  York  South  to 
make. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege:  I  am  not  trying  to  cover  anything 
up  at  any  time.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  that  I  said  yesterday  that  if  there 
was  any  wrongdoing  and  if  it  was  illegal,  the 
appropriate  people  would  be  dealt  with.  I 
don't  like  the  inference  that  I  am  trying  to 
cover  up  anything— because  I  am  not  trying 
to  cover  up  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  first  declared  there 
was  no  wrongdoing  before  you  investigated. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Would  the  minister  under- 
take as  soon  as  possible  to  inquire  within 
his  ministry  to  determine  for  himself  at  what 
point  in  time  people  within  his  ministry  were 
first  made  aware  of  this  two  per  cent  practice 
going  on?  Will  he  report  to  the  House  the 
date  at  which  someone  in  his  ministry  was 
first  made  aware  of  this  practice  and  what 
was  undertaken  thereupon? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  a  very  com- 
petent staff  in  my  ministry.  If  there  is  a 
problem  that  arises  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, I  am  notified  by  my  staff.  The  mem- 
ber has  asked  me  when  was  my  staff  first 
notified.  I  will  try  to  find  that  out  for  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Correct.  That's  what  I 
asked  you  four  times. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  the  minister  will  tell  us 
when  he  has  found  out? 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  Because  the 
minister  has  been  very  vague  on  what  specific 
steps  he  intends  to  take,  will  he  tell  the 
House  now  if  he  will  contact  in  writing 
Loblaws  and  Dominion  Stores  and  ascertain 
from  them  the  exact  amount  of  money  they 
received  in  discounts,  and  tell  them  that 
he  expects  them  to  return  that  to  the 
farmers? 

Interjection. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Bette,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  this. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Neither  do  you. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  member  who  is  asking  the  question  doesn't 


really  understand  what  the  question  is  that 
he  is  asking.  As  I  have  already  said  this 
morning,  any  discount  that  was  made  was, 
by  and  large,  done  through  brokers  and 
dealers. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Just  listen,  will  you? 
Don't  get  me  upset  this  morning. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  have  a  lot  to  be  upset 
about. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  said  we  were  in- 
vestigating the  producer  sales  to  the  chain 
stores.  I  said  when  the  Attorney  General,  the 
chief  crown  law  officer  of  this  province, 
whom  I  talked  to  yesterday- 
Mr.  Swart:  Will  you  answer  my  question? 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —has  a  legal  opinion, 
it  will  make  it  a  lot  easier  to  deal  with  this 
particular  situation. 

Mr.  Swart:  Don't  worry  about  the  legal 
opinion  only. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  continuing 
problem  ever  since  we  have  had  produce  in 
the  chain  store  industry,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  mentioned  in  my  speech  on 
Tuesday— the  minister  will  find  it  in  Hansard 
—the  reluctance  of  people  to  come  forward, 
would  the  minister  give  us  some  assurance 
that  his  ministry  is  prepared  to  move  and 
enact  legislation,  something  along  the  lines 
of  the  Combines  Act,  which  does  impinge  on 
this  to  some  extent,  to  end  this  terrible 
practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  When  I  have  the  full 
legal  opinion  from  the  chief  law  officer  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  regarding— I  think 
the  member's  leader  mentioned  the  Business 
Practices  Act,  and  there  was  some  discussion 
about  the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  which 
is  federal  legislation— and  we  find  there  is 
something  illegal  or  wrong  that  has  to  be 
corrected,  then  certainly  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  look  at  legislation. 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  In  view 
of  the  rift  between  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  and  the  Treasury  ministry  over 
the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  to  build 
up  the  automobile  industry  and  the  automobile 
parts  production  industry  in  this  province, 
can  the  minister  explain  the  nature  of  that 
rift;  why  he  disagrees  with  the  Treasury's 
findings  that  we  could  have  25,000  more 
jobs  and  more  than  $800  million  in  invest- 
ment, if  we  had  a  fair  share  of  industry's 
production  in  this  province;  and  how  Ontario 
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can  expect  to  get  a  better  deal  from  the 
automobile  industry,  if  two  major  ministries 
of  this  province  are  in  public  dispute  over 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  no  rift  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  McKeough)  and  me. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  come  on! 

[10:45] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  minister,  when  speaking  to 
the  Automotive  Parts  Manufacturer's  Associa- 
tion, was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  depart- 
ment viewed  with  less  than  full  approval  the 
Ontario  sltudy  that  was  released  last  week, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  said  that  we 
must  keep  this  "in  perspective,"  can  he  say 
exactly  what  those  comments  mean  if  they 
do  not  mean  there  was  a  rift  between  these 
two  ministries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
if  the  honourable  member  will  look  closely 
at  the  article,  of  which  I  think  he  probably 
has  a  copy,  he'll  note  the  only  part  in  quotes 
is  where  it  says  we  agree  in  principle  that 
there  is  a  serious  imbalance  in  auto  trades. 
The  previous  paragraph  is  a  comment  by  the 
person  who  wrote  the  particular  article.  It  is 
not  in  any  way  relative  to  the  remarks  I 
made;  nor  would  my  remarks  indicate  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Treasurer.  What  I  said  yester- 
day, and  I  will  say  again  today,  is  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe— and  we  are 
working  towards  clearing  up  the  problem— 
that  we  are  not  getting  a  totally  fair  share  of 
our  investment  out  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  We  know  that  and  we 
are  working  towards  trying  to  solve  that. 
What  I  did  say  though  is  that  over  the  past 
three  years  we  have  been  experiencing  some 
growth  in  the  automotive  industry  in  Ontario. 
Eleven  thousand  new  jobs  have  been  created. 
Now,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  is  a  fair  share. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  has  been  happening. 
So  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  And, 
please,  if  you  are  going  to  quote  from  the 
paper,  quote  what  has  been  quoted,  not  some- 
one else's  opinion. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Supplementary:  With  regard  to 
the  report  that  we're  discussing,  is  he  aware 
that  imports  from  offshore  countries  were  in- 
cluded and  not  only  imports  from  the  United 
States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  as  I 
said  not  too  many  days  ago,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  formulas  and  numbers  being  used.  It's  so 
confusing   at   times.   And   I   have   heard  the 


comments  made  by  the  Minister  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  which  he  disagrees 
with  the  figures  we've  produced,  saying  we 
are  not  including  the  offshore.  There  are  so 
many  different  sets  of  figures  around  and  I 
don't  know  how  you  are  ever  going  to  arrive 
at  a  number  which  you  can  put  forth  and  say, 
this  is  the  way  it  works. 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  little  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  the  honourable 
member  says  "a  little  work."  There's  con- 
siderable work  going  on  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, by  the  people  in  my  ministry,  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  by  the  auto  industry 
itself;  and  we  all  come  up  with  different 
numbers.  I  don't  know  what  the  basis  is. 
What  the  member  for  Essex  North  refers  to  is 
one  set  of  numbers  that  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  establish  a 
joint  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  we  know  you  can 
work  that  in. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  can  rely  on  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think  you  are  right. 
Mr.  Bounsall:  Just  a  comment  to  the  minis- 
ter.   Any   sort   of   work   which    the    Ontario 
government  produces  in  this  field  is  likely  to 
produce  more  and  better  figures- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —than  the  feds  do  and  have 
in  the  past.  But  apart  from  that,  since  my 
talks  with  the  auto  company  executives,  par- 
ticularly Chrysler,  have  indicated  that  there 
is  in  fact  a  vast  field  out  there  for  entre- 
preneurial work  in  the  auto  parts  industry, 
particularly  in  supplying— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  hear  a  question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —small  parts  continent-wide, 
would  the  minister  consider  making  an  analy- 
sis of  what  parts  may  well  be  produced  in  this 
area  and  think  of  giving  whatever  loan  in- 
centives may  be  necessary  to  encourage  manu- 
facturers in  Ontario  to  move  into  those  proven 
areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  sort  of  information  that  the  honourable 
member  is  referring  to  as  to  the  potential 
markets  and  the  potential  for  manufacture  of 
just  these  auto  parts,  has  been  and  is  being 
gathered  within  the  ministry.  Where  we  have 
had  some  difficulty— and  I  have  had  this  dis- 
cussion with  the  companies  as  well;  I'm  talking 
about  the  manufacturers— there  has  not  per- 
haps been  the  investment  that  should  have 
been  made  by  the  auto  parts  manufacturers. 
Right  now  there  is  consideration  being  given 
at  ithe  federal  level  for  the  development  of 
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an  enterprise  development  corporation.  That 
has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail.  But  the 
availability  of  funds— and  you  are  getting  now 
into  the  incentive  area— is  something  we  have 
talked  about  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Loan  area,  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  In  the  loan  area,  fine. 
But  that  money  could  be  made  available 
under  the  development  corporation  and  if 
mere  is  some  investment  required  and  the 
companies  are  prepared  to  make  that  invest- 
ment, I  am  sure  we  would  look  favourably 
upon  getting  involved  in  loans.  But  remember 
that  many  of  these  larger  companies  are  say- 
ing to  us:  "We  really  don't  want  incentives 
and  loans.  Will  you  just  make  the  investment 
climate  in  your  province  a  little  better  for 
us  and  we'll  make  our  own  investments." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  we  get  very  little  con- 
sideration in  the  design  of  these  automobiles 
—and  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  considered 
in  the  man-hour  involvement  as  it  relates  to 
our  fair  number  of  jobs— I  wonder  whether  the 
minister  is  aware  of  the  feelings  of  Don  Mc- 
Pherson,  president  of  General  Motors,  who 
says  the  federal  auto  pact  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  should  not  be 
renegotiated. 

Mr.  Samis:  Why  do  you  have  to  quote 
him? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  is  he  aware  that  the  chair- 
man of  Ford  Motor  Company,  Roy  Bennett, 
says  Canada  must  make  itself  competitive  with 
many  of  the  50  US  states  which  are  seeking 
to  attract  new  industry  by  offering  a  wide 
range  of  incentives?  In  view  of  these  two  top 
management  people,  of  General  Motors  and 
Ford,  having  these  kinds  of  views,  what  is 
the  minister  and  maybe  the  office  of  the 
Premier  going  to  do  to  make  certain  that  this 
kind  of  thinking  doesn't  prevail  or  we  won't 
get  anywhere? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Labour  government  in 
England  provides   that  incentive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  McPherson  and  Mr.  Bennett 
because  we  read  the  same  newspapers  the 
member  does.  Obviously,  we  know  what 
they're  saying  and,  in  fact,  we  have  talked 
with  them. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  about  all  you  know, 
too. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I'll  tell  the  honourable 
member  what  we're  going  to  do  about  it.  Let 
me  tell  the  member  what  the  Premier's  office 
and  I,  and  others  on  this  side,  will  be  doing 


about  it.  We're  going  to  go  out  and  work  our 
butts  off  to  defeat  that  silly  government  that's 
in  Ottawa  right  now  and  put  somebody  in 
who  will  do  something  about  straightening 
out  the  auto  pact  business. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  going  to  support  Ed 
Broadbent? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  first  time  the  Premier 
knew  what  he  was  doing  in  the  next  federal 
campaign. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Have  you  got  somebody  in  the 
wings  that  you're  not  telling  us  about? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister's  naive  faith  in 
the  curative  powers  of  Joe  Clark  is  both 
touching  and  misguided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  will  come  a 
poor  third. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  final  supplementary:  If, 
after  14  years  of  the  automobile  free  trade 
agreement,  Ontario  is  still  wondering  publicly 
which  set  of  figures  is  the  correct  one  to  tell 
what  is  happening  in  the  automobile  industry, 
would  the  minister  not  agree  that  Ontario's 
government  is  simply  playing  into  the  hands 
of  both  the  Americans  and  the  Big  Four 
automobile  manufacturers,  and  that  what  is 
needed  from  this  province  is  leadership  in 
providing  a  push  in  order  to  get  automobile 
investment  into  Canada,  rather  than  shilly- 
shallying over  whether  or  not  there's  a 
problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  going  to  national- 
ize them  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  honourable  member 
knows  very  well  the  question  about  these 
particular  statistics  and  stuff  had  never  been 
brought  to  the  surface  as  to  the  sharing  of 
jobs  in  manufacturing  until  over  the  last 
recent  while  when  things  have  got  tight.  He 
also  knows  that  part  of  the  big  problem  that's 
being  faced— and  this  has  been  addressed  by 
ourselves  and,  I  think,  by  the  auto  workers 
as  well  as  the  companies— is  that  there  are 
many  jobs  that  are  counted  as  being  related 
to  the  auto  pact  agreement  in  Ontario  that 
are  not  being  counted  in  the  United  States. 
That's  having  an  effect  on  how  the  numbers 
work  out  as  to  what  percentage  of  employ- 
ment we  have. 

We  aren't  able  to  convince  our  federal 
friends  that  perhaps  we  should  be  looking 
again  at  such  things  as  stampings,  car- 
buretor manufacturing  and  what  have  you  as 
being  part  of  the  auto  pact  jobs.  They  are 
counted  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  They're 
not  counted  in  the   United  States. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  resolve  that.  As  I 
said  the  other  day,  I  don't  have  the  ability 
to  go  to  Washington  and  debate  these  matters 
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with  the  United  States  government.  All  we 
can  do  is  tell  the  federal  government  we 
recognize  these  areas.  We  point  them  out  to 
them  and  ask  them  to  do  what  they  are 
elected  to  do  and  responsible  for  doing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  doesn't  stop  you  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  run  federally? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  hear  your  kissing 
cousins  making  noises  down  there.  I  don't 
hear  Joe  Clark  making  any  noise  about  it. 

OAKVILLE  FIRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
answer  a  question  posed  earlier  this  week 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  regarding  the  Oakville  warehouse 
fire. 

The  day  following  the  fire,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevens  of  the  technical  services  branch  of 
the  office  of  the  fire  marshal  discussed  the 
investigation  with  Mr.  Frank  Botteriell,  the 
building  owner.  Mr.  Botteriell  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  any  information  we  had  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Stevens  pro- 
vided him  with  as  much  up-to-date  data  as 
he  had.  Specifically,  there  were  a  number 
of  reports  and  rumours  which  the  investiga- 
tors were  endeavouring  to  verify  during  the 
period,  concerning  the  fire  origin. 

A  Chevron  Chemical  employee  bad  re- 
ported to  the  insurance  adjuster  that  a  CNR 
employee  had  been  feeding  the  fire  on  the 
railway  tracks  near  the  building.  When  Mr. 
Stevens  discussed  the  fire  with  Mr.  Botteriell, 
he  had  said  the  fire  marshal's  investigators 
were  endeavouring  to  check  out  the  validity 
of  this  report.  The  office  of  the  fire  marshal 
did  not,  however,  indicate  it  had  taken  a 
sworn  statement  from  witnesses  to  the  initial 
burning  activities. 

On  April  28,  Mr.  Botteriell  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  fire  marshal's  investigator, 
Peter  Heyerhoff.  By  that  time,  he'd  inter- 
viewed a  Chevron  employee  and  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  fire  and  the  matter  of  the  burn- 
ing debris  on  the  railway  tracks  had  been 
clarified. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  revealed  that 
two  CNR  employees,  hearing  about  the  fire, 
arrived  at  the  scene  and  took  separate  action 
in  putting  out  the  fire  in  the  grass  along- 
side the  building.  One  of  them  used  an  iron 
bar  and  pulled  a  burning  pallet  away  from 
the  south  side  of  the  building  under  the  rail 
spur.  He  then  attempted  to  remove  pallets 
from  the  loading  dock  area  to  prevent  them 
from  catching  fire.  The  other  employee  used 
a  metal  switching  broom  to  put  out  the 
burning  dry  dead  grass  and  underbrush.  He 


was  then  assisted  by  an  employee  of  the  Oak- 
ville Storage  and  Forwarders  Limited  to 
totaDy  extinguish  the  remaining  grass  fire. 

The  two  CNR  employees  heard  a  crack- 
ling noise  of  fire  and  used  a  steel  switching 
broom  handle  to  break  open  the  seam  of  the 
metal  clad  wall  of  the  building.  They  ob- 
served fire  in  the  wall  cavity  of  the  building 
at  that  time.  The  initial  description  of  these 
activities  before  being  clarified  by  other 
witnesses  could  have  misled  the  adjuster. 

From  the  start,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  fire  was  intentionally  set,  so  we  did  not 
withhold  information  from  the  owner.  It  is 
clear  that  the  building  ignited  from  a  fire 
involving  dry  grass  and  weeds.  Investigation 
has  not  yet  revealed  who  started  the  fire. 

The  CNR  and  its  employees  have  co-oper- 
ated fully  in  the  investigation  and  there  is 
no  suspicion  that  they  in  any  way  contri- 
buted to  the  fire.  On  the  contrary,  at  least 
two  of  the  employees  actively  attempted  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  spreading. 

Mr.  K.  Pipher,  senior  investigator  for  the 
central  region,  office  of  the  fire  marshal,  has 
not  held  any  conversations  with  Mr. 
Botteriell. 

As  promised,  I  am  today  tabling  a  May  2 
memorandum  from  the  Ontario  fire  marshal, 
J.  R.  Bateman,  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Wilson,  QC, 
assistant  deputy  minister  in  my  office,  setting 
out  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the 
Oakville  fire. 

I  am  aso  providing  some  additional  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  Oakville  Fire  Department  in 
delivering  water  to  the  scene. 

One  pumper  located  at  the  closest  fire 
station  in  Chartwell  Road  was  in  service 
fighting  a  grass  fire  at  the  time  the  alarm 
came  in.  A  pumper  from  the  Randall  Street 
station  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
scene  but  its  water  supply  of  500  gallons  was 
insufficient  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Another 
pumper  arrived  but  was  rendered  inopera- 
tive when  its  drive  shaft  became  discon- 
nected as  it  was  being  driven  across  the 
railway  tracks.  Shortly  thereafter,  another 
pumper  arrived  on  the  scene  and  was  con- 
nected to  the  municipal  water  supply  but 
the  fire  at  that  time  was  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  firemen  had  great  difficulty  in  their 
attempt  to  extinguish  it.  They  eventually 
directed  their  efforts  to  prevent  its  spreading 
to  other  buildings. 

As  was  mentioned,  assistance  was  pro- 
vided also  through  the  mutual  aid  program 
by  the  Burlington  Fire  Department.  I  want 
to  say  that  a  commendable  job  was  done 
by  all  the  firemen  at  the  scene  to  control  the 
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spread   of   the   blaze   and   protect   adjoining 
property. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  supplementary  question, 
if  I  may.  Did  I  understand  the  minister  to 
say  that  Mr.  Pipher  did  not,  at  any  time, 
speak  to  Mr.  Botteriell?  If  I  did,  I  draw  to 
your  attention  that's  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Botteriell  to  me. 
Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  just  what  I  said. 
Ms.  Bryden:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  statement  answers 
the  question  that  my  colleague  from  Oshawa 
asked.  He  asked  for  a  general  statement  from 
the  Solicitor  General  as  to  who  is  responsible, 
in  such  a  fire  where  dangerous  and  possibly 
explosive  chemicals  are  involved,  for  notify- 
ing the  health  authorities,  the  people  in  the 
area,  the  workers  in  the  surrounding  buildings 
and  any  other  people  who  might  be  concerned 
with  these  dangerous  chemicals. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 
Ms.  Bryden:  It  appears  there  was  no  dear 
delineation  of  who  is  responsible  in  such  a 
fire  for  notifying  people. 

Secondly,    the    Solicitor    General    did    not 
deal  with  the  problem- 
Mr.   Speaker:   I  haven't  heard  a  question 
yet. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  asked  when  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  give  us  the  full  statement 
on  who  is  responsible. 

My   second   question   is    that   he   did   not 
deal  with  the  case  of  the  second  person- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  member's  second  ques- 
tion? 

[11:00] 

Ms.  Bryden:  —who  had  very  explosive 
chemicals  in  his  factory  nearby  and  was  not 
able  to  get  fire  protection  for  those  chemicals. 
There  could  have  been  a  very  serious  ex- 
plosion and  nobody  seemed  to  be  taking  any 
notice  of  it.  Is  there  not  somebody  who  is 
responsible  for  protecting  the  people  against 
such  an  explosion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  First  of  all  the  fire  de- 
partment is  responsible  for  putting  out  and 
controlling  the  fire.  As  for  that  particular 
incident  in  respect  to  chemicals,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
(Mr.  McCague)  will  have  some  information 
in  respect  to  their  survey  and  assessment  of 
any  possible  air  or  water  contamination.  Also, 
the  local  health  unit  was  on  the  scene;  a 
report  will  be  available,  I  understand,  next 
week  from  the  health  unit  if  we  desire  to 
have  it;  and  I  expect  a  report  from  the 
regional  police  to  be  available  by  the  middle 
of  next  week. 


NIAGARA  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  question  is  for  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  the  Archer  commission  and  the 
subsequent  white  paper  response  of  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  to  that  report 
have  failed  to  address  what  I  feel  and  what 
many  people  feel  are  the  real  jurisdictional 
and  financial  problems  in  the  Niagara  region 
and  have  not  fully  explored  all  of  the  alter- 
natives to  the  present  structure  and  operation 
of  regional  government  in  Niagara,  would 
the  Premier  assure  this  House  that  those  who 
wish  to  respond  to  these  documents  before 
the  deadline  of  May  31,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Treasurer,  will  be  permitted  to  advance 
proposals  not  dealt  with  in  the  reports  and 
that  those  views  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  your  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  My  experience  has  been 
that  people  wishing  to  propose  something 
that  is  not  totally  included  in  any  report 
have  never  been  precluded  from  doing  so 
and  most  groups  I  have  dealt  with  have 
never  been  reluctant  so  to  do.  So  I  would 
suggest  that  no  matter  what  my  answer 
might  be,  if  there  are  people  who  wish  to 
reply  to  the  white  paper  and  who  wish  to 
encompass  in  their  reply  something  that  goes 
beyond  the  white  paper,  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  it  anyway;  and  like  all  submissions,  we 
will  consider  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  supplementary  question 
on  the  report  of  the  Archer  commission  and 
the  white  paper,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  the  report  and  the  re- 
sponse really  amounted  to  tinkering  and 
the  removal  of  some  minor  irritants  that 
existed  and  that  the  report  essentially  said 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  regional  govern- 
ment which  a  little  bit  of  public  relations 
wouldn't  solve,  would  the  Premier  not  con- 
sider the  entire  exercise,  which  cost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  waste  of  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  Of 
course,  my  recollection  is— and  the  honourable 
member  can  correct  me— that  part  of  the 
initiative  for  the  study  came  from  that  munic- 
ipality which  he  now  represents.  It  was  a 
reaction  by  this  government  to  a  local  request, 
a  local  initiative— selecting  a  person  who  I 
think  most  people  felt  had  both  the  ability  and 
the  experience  and  the  talent  to  do  a  proper 
evaluation,  although  his  evaluation  may  not 
meet  the  thoughts  of  the  honourable  member. 

I  understand  that  some  agree  with  Mr. 
Archer's  report.  It's  like  every  report,  you  will 
not  get  total  unanimity.  However,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  suggesting  it  was  a  waste,  I 
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would  say  to  him,  with  respect,  that  he  may 
have  been  on  the  council  that  suggested  that 
this  study  take  place,  so  he  would  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  if  he  feels  it  is  a 
waste.  We  don't. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  didn't  appoint  Mr. 
Archer. 

INDIAN  LAND  CLAIM 

Mr.  Samis:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  St.  Regis  Indians  have  laid 
claim  to  the  entire  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
the  Quebec  border  to  Gananoque  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs  told  them  clearly  on 
Tuesday  that  the  federal  government  does 
not  recognize  nor  accept  that  claim,  can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  what  position  his 
ministry  is  taking  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  over 
fishing  in  that  area,  and  could  he  also  advise 
us  what  he  would  tell  fishermen  this  weekend 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  vis-a-vis  licences, 
regulations  and  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to.  As  the  honourable  member  knows, 
it's  a  most  difficult  problem.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  federal  minister  by  phone 
a  couple  of  times  this  week  and  I  understand 
my  deputy  will  be  down  in  Ottawa  next  week 
talking  either  to  the  minister  or  his  deputy. 
In  addition,  I  have  one  of  my  senior  staff 
down  there  today,  I  am  told,  checking  a  map 
of  what  the  federal  government  believes  to 
be  the  boundary  of  the  reserve.  We  have  not 
guaranteed  we  will  agree  with  the  map;  we 
want  to  have  a  good  look  at  it  first  and  see 
if  it  is  an  approximation  of  what  we  believe 
the  boundaries  to  be.  Then  we  will  allow 
or  encourage  fishing  to  take  place  under  the 
normal  rules  of  the  province  outside  of  that 
boundary,  if  we  find  it  acceptable.  We  will 
probably  be  issuing  a  release  to  that  effect 
within  the  next  few  hours,  saying  that  with 
the  season  opening  tomorrow  for  pike  and 
pickerel,  I  believe  it  is,  in  that  general  area, 
the  enforcement  regulations  will  remain  un- 
changed in  those  parts  of  the  river  which  we 
consider  to  be  outside  of  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Samis:  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say 
I  welcome  that  announcement. 

Supplementary:  I  would  ask  if  the  minister 
has  consulted  or  will  he  consult  with  the 
Solicitor  General  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
harassment  this  weekend  or  next  week  of 
anglers  who  do  go  out  into  the  disputed  area, 
in  order  to  protect  their  rights  as  fishermen? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
so.  We  have  been  very  anxious,  as  I  am  sure 


the  member  is,  not  to  have  any  land  of  out- 
break in  that  area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  look  after  the  auto  pact 
and  we  will  look  after  the  rest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  are  going  to  look 
after  the  Indians? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  What  is  it  you  are 
going  to  look  after,  Stephen? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  still  looking. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  what  I  heard. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  were  rumours 
this  week  of  shots.  I  have  traced  those  down 
and  found  them  to  be  unfounded  insofar  as 
we  can  find  out,  but  these  kinds  of  issues 
have  all  the  elements  of  danger.  Therefore,  I 
certainly  would  encourage  the  normal  co- 
operation between  my  ministry's  conservation 
officers  and  the  OPP,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Solicitor  General  would  join  me  in  that. 

HYDRO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  the  absence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz),  I  shall  direct  my 
question  to  the  repository  of  all  knowledge 
on  that  side,  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  glad  you  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  it  was  George  Kerr. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Wrong  again. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  could 
tell  us  what  purpose  is  being  served  by  On- 
tario Hydro  sending  out  a  system  reliability 
questionnaire  to  farm  operators  asking  them 
to  estimate  their  financial  losses  if  electrical 
supplies  were  interrupted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  the  repository  of 
that  particular  memo. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  what  a  disappointment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  disappointment.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  honourable  member 
that  I  have  read  the  memo  and  I  have 
checked  it  with  Ontario  Hydro.  I  would 
assume,  I  can  only  assume,  that  they  are 
trying  to  seek  information  from  the  farm 
community  as  to  whether  or  not  an  interrup- 
tion in  power  would  have  any  economic  im- 
pact on  the  viability  of  that  agricultural 
operation,  which  I  guess  is  not  an  unusual 
question  to  ask,  and  which  I  am  sure  the 
farmers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Sometimes  known  as  scare 
tactics. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  Premier  would  apprise  himself  of  the 
contents  of  this  ludicrous  document,  which 
doesn't  reaPy  address  itself  to  the  farming 
operation  directly,  and  which  is  incompre- 
hensible when  it  comes  to  a  farmer  trying  to 
interpret  properly  What's   asked? 
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Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Come  on,  now.  Don't 
put  down  the  farmers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  will  remember  that 
remark. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  the  trouble  with  you 
farmers,  Bill,  none  of  youse  can  read. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Could  the  Premier  tell  us  if 
this  questionnaire  was  not  just  sent  out  by 
Hydro  to  justify  their  expansion  program  in 
the  minds  of  farmers,  and  any  rate  increase 
which  might  accompany  that  expansion;  and 
could  he  also  inform  the  House  as  to  how 
much  this  piece  of  nonsense  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  certainly  undertake 
to  look  at  it.  I  won't  agree  to  do  it  this  week- 
end. I  have  other  reading  I  intend  to  do  and 
a  few  other  things  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Monday  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  us  are  going  to 
have  a  very  pleasant  evening  tomorrow  night 
and  I  won't  be  able  to  read  it,  although  I 
might  stand  up  and  read  it  there.  It  will 
probably  be  as  relevant  as  anything  else  I 
might  say  tomorrow  night. 

Sure,  I'll  take  a  look  at  it.  Obviously  the 
honourable  member  finds  it  incomprehensible. 
I  may  have  the  same  difficulty,  but  let's  see 
if  I  can  have  a  go  at  it  and  make  sense  out 
of  it  and  then  explain  it  to  him  next  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  I  think  he  will  find  that  farmers 
comprehend  far  more  than  he  thinks  they  do. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:   That's  right. 

SUNNYBROOK  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Germa:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell),  could  1  ask  the 
Premier  if  the  economy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  supply  the 
veterans  in  Sunnybrook  Hospital  with  a 
decent  and  traditional  breakfast?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  the  Premier  to  shake  down  $200,- 

000  to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  executive 
director  to  go  to  a  cold  breakfast  rather  than 
the  traditional  hot  breakfast  for  veterans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  noticed  that  in  the 
paper  this  morning.  I  know  the  Minister  of 
Health  would  have  some  more  specific  ob- 
servations. I  can't  comment  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  a  hot  breakfast  as  opposed  to 
a  cold  breakfast.  I  can't  comment  on  which 
is  more  desirable  from  my  standpoint. 
Although  most  mornings  in  the  week  I  have 
a  cold  breakfast,  I  would  prefer  a  hot,  but 
please  don't  ask  me  to  comment  on  which 
is  more  nutritious.  I  think  that  is  also  some- 
thing which  has  to  be  considered. 

While  we  have  certain  economic  difficulties, 
they  do  not  extend  to  that  question.  Of  course, 

1  know  we're   all  prepared   to  exercise   our 


own  restraints.  Certainly,  if  it  is  felt  that 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint  the  hot  break- 
fast should  be  retained— and  I  don't  make 
these  judgements— maybe  we  can  find  the 
$200,000  out  of  the  allocations  some  would 
like  to  see  for  new  office  accommodation  and 
other  things  here  in  this  building,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Or  UTDC. 

Mr.  Martel:  Cut  the  Premier's  staff.  Cut 
35  of  them  and  have  only  30. 

TILE  DRAINAGE 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  With  the 
shortage  of  capital  funds  available  in  the 
ministry  for  tile  drainage,  would  he  consider 
allowing  this  money  to  come  from  the 
private  sector— banks  and  so  forth— and  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  six  per  cent 
and  the  bank  rate? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  is  ask- 
ing me  if  it  would  be  possible  to  expand  the 
tile  drainage  program  by  allowing  the  banks 
to  put  up  the  funding  and  we  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  six  per  cent  and 
the  bank  rate,  there  still  remains  a  liability 
on  behalf  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  it 
would  have  to  be  shown  in  the  books  that 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  looked  at  that 
approach  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ruston:  A  supplementary:  Couldn't 
the  farmer  make  this  loan  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  province  that  it  would  pay  the 
difference  in  the  interest  rate? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  not? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  farmer  wishes  to 
go  to  the  bank— and  most  banks  are  very 
co-operative  with  farmers— and  get  a  loan 
himself  at  the  bank,  yes.  The  other  way, 
keep  in  mind  the  difference  in  the  subsidy. 
If  one  looks  at  my  estimates  this  year,  I 
think  the  subsidy  differential  amounts  to 
about  $4  million  at  this  point  in  time.  That's 
one  of  the  constraints  we're  living  with  within 
the  budget. 

We  decided  we  would  take  the  farm  tax 
reduction  program,  which  affects  all  farmers 
in  the  province,  where  we  needed  consider- 
ably more  funding  there,  and  we  had  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  other  areas  of 
the  budget. 

DEATH  OF  LABOURER 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour.  On  December  13,  1977,  the 
minister  answered  a  question  of  mine  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  a  workman  in 
my  area  in  an  unshored  ditch.  Since  that  time, 
I  understand  charges  have  been  laid  and  a 
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verdict  rendered— a  verdict  which  perhaps 
didn't  get  as  much  attention  from  the  media 
as  the  original  accident. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could,  for  the 
record,  tell  us  what  has  happened  in  that 
regard  and,  perhaps  to  save  a  supplementary, 
could  she  tell  us  what  action  has  been  taken 
by  her  department  to  make  sure  that  excava- 
tion of  this  kind,  shoddy  and  deadly  as  it 
is,  will  no  longer  take  place? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  member  for 
Yorkview  is  entirely  right.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour,  occupational  health  and  safety 
division,  after  investigating  this  accident,  was 
the  source  of  charges  laid  against  the  con- 
tractors. That  court  case  has  occurred,  the 
verdict  and  the  judgement  have  been  ren- 
dered, and  indeed  the  highest  fine  ever  re- 
quired of  any  individual  contractor  in  this 
province  was  elicited  as  a  result  of  the 
verdict  in  that  case. 

The  occupational  health  and  safety  division, 
in  the  construction  area,  is  extremely  vigilant 
in  its  examination  of  these  sites  and  intends 
to  become  more  so  with  the  new  automated 
frequency  of  inspection  program  which  it 
has  developed,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  industrial  program  has  been  de- 
veloped. Hopefully,  this  will  provide  us  with 
a  more  frequent  inspection  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  bad  records,  such  as  this 
contractor,  and  less  frequent  of  those  who 
have  excellent  records. 
[11:15] 

NORTH  YORK  FIRE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  rise,  I  guess,  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

In  view  of  the  position  which  has  been 
held  by  Mrs.  Ward  Markle  in  the  govern^ 
ment  service  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Ward 
Markle,  I  wonder  if  we  could  prevail  upon 
the  Premier  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  House  our  sympathy  in  this  tragic 
occurrence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
of  course,  already  conveyed,  as  I'm  sure  a 
lot  of  members  have,  our  personal  sym- 
pathies to  the  family.  I  would  be  quite 
pleased  to  convey  the  sympathies  of  the  en- 
tire Legislature.  As  I  say,  I've  already  com- 
municated mine  to  them,  but  I'd  be  pleased 
to  add  this  as  well. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  with  an  open- 
ing statement. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  present  this  ministry's 
estimates  for  the  first  time  as  Minister  of 
Revenue,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  operation  of  the  ministry  with 
the  committe. 

We  have  already  provided  additional  ex- 
planatory material  to  all  parties,  to  supple- 
ment the  information  contained  in  the 
printed  estimates.  However,  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  summarize  a  number  of  im- 
portant features  and  developments  which  I 
think  will  be  helpful  to  members  in  the  de- 
tailed vote  by  vote  examination  of  the 
ministry's  finances. 

First,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  broad 
changes  in  proposed  expenditures  shown  in 
the  summary  table  on  page  65  of  the  printed 
estimates.  Members  will  notice  that  the 
total  of  funds  to  be  voted  for  1978-79  is 
about  $2  million  less  than  last  year  and  that 
this  reflects  a  balance  of  expenditure  in- 
creases and  decreases  across  the  ministry's 
programs. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  estimates  suggest  a 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  running  our 
programs.  It  is  important  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  these  increases  primarily  reflect 
regular  salary  awards,  bookkeeping  changes 
in  salaries  accounting,  and  in  the  actuarial 
funding  of  pensions.  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  represent  commensurate  increases  in 
operating  costs  and  resources  in  real  terms. 
In  fact,  the  explanatory  notes  being  dis- 
tributed show  that  overall  staff  resources 
measured  are  to  be  reduced  this  year  by  85 
man  years,  while  the  nominal  increases  in 
service  and  supplies  expenditures  largely  re- 
flect such  factors  as  higher  postal  rates,  in- 
vestment in  computer  facilities,  and  pre- 
parations for  the  implementation  of  market 
value  and  relocation  to  Oshawa. 

On  the  other  hand,  expenditure  increases 
are  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  estimate  from  $121  million 
to  $109  million.  However,  I  want  to  stress 
that  this  does  not  involve  any  real  reduction 
in  GAINS  payments  to  the  elderly.  Instead, 
it  reflects  the  fact  that  the  original  estimate 
for  last  year  was  too  high,  so  that  the  actual 
level  of  total  payments  will  be  virtually  con- 
stant over  the  two  years,  as  the  number  of 
GAINS  recipients  has  stabilized. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
printed  estimates  do  not  include  the  meas- 
ures to  further  reduce  civil  service  staff  and 
costs  announced  on  April  25  by  the  Treasurer. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  too  early  for  me  to 
provide  the  committee  with  details  of  how 
these  reductions  will  be  implemented  in  the 
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Ministry  of  Revenue.  Such  information,  how- 
ever, will  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
planning  processes  used  in  the  preparation 
of  these  estimates  and  in  planning  our  opera- 
tions for  1978-79.  For  two  years  now  the 
ministry  has  been  operating  under  the  man- 
agement by  results,  or  MBR,  system,  which 
has  significantly  improved  our  planning  and 
management  capacities.  Over  the  past  year, 
the  MBR  system  has  been  extended  and  re- 
inforced by  the  implementation  of  zero- 
based  budgeting  techniques.  These  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  ensuring  the  most  effective 
use  of  resources  to  meet  carefully  ordered 
priorities  under  conditions  of  budgetary  con- 
straint. In  this  connection,  the  members  will 
already  be  aware  of  the  reference  in  the 
Treasurer's  March  budget  to  the  effect  that 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  is  one  of  the  two 
ministries  most  advanced  in  the  use  of  zero- 
based  budgeting. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
salient  features  in  the  estimates  relating  to 
three  main  program  groups  of  the  ministry. 
In  this  I  shall  again  concentrate  on  those 
factors  which  best  explain  the  operational 
changes  contained  in  the  printed  estimates  in 
financial  terms. 

The  first  major  program  grouping  is  min- 
istry administration,  under  vote  1001.  This 
program  covers  more  than  just  administra- 
tion in  the  narrow  sense,  but  includes  a 
wide  range  of  activities  which  provide  im- 
portant logistical  support  to  the  operating 
branches  of  the  ministry.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  main  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
proposed  expenditures  this  year  are  salary 
awards,  and  the  change  in  accounting 
methods  for  salaries  and  pensions.  As  shown 
in  the  distributed  explanatory  notes,  staff 
resources  are  to  be  reduced  or  held  constant 
in  most  areas,  while  additional  staff  are  to  be 
assigned  to  allow  the  ministry  to  under- 
take the  planning  essential  for  the  successful 
relocation  of  operations  to  Oshawa.  Overall 
there  will  be  a  net  increase  of  24  man  years 
assigned   to   that  particular  program. 

The  next  program  is  the  administration  of 
the  province's  tax  system  and  the  GAINS 
transfer  payments  under  votes  1002  and  1003. 
The  complexity  and  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram I  think  is  apparent.  Its  branches  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  13  dis- 
tinct taxing  statutes  and  efficient  collection 
of  some  $5  billion  in  revenues  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  $106  million  in  GAINS  payments. 
This  involves  dealing  with  about  400,000 
regular  taxpayers  and  agents,  representing 
large  and  small  businesses  engaged  in  every 
type  of  economic  activity  across  the  province, 


as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  one-time 
tax  transactions  under  succession  duties  and 
the  land  taxes.  Also,  over  three  million  pay- 
ments are  made  to  258,000  GAINS  pen- 
sioners. 

Leaving  aside  the  increase  in  the  estimates 
caused  by  salary  awards  and  accounting 
changes,  there  are  two  major  developments 
embodied  in  the  estimates  for  this  particular 
program. 

First,  staff  resources  are  planned  to  be  in- 
creased by  31  man  years  in  the  tax  opera- 
tions. Along  with  the  redeployment  of  existing 
staff,  this  increase  is  necessary  to  maintain 
basic  revenue  processing  operations,  audits 
and  investigations  in  the  face  of  the  steady 
growth  of  workloads.  Second,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  additional  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  design  and  implement  new  com- 
puter systems,  which  are  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  our  production  effi- 
ciency and  the  effective  utilization  of  staff. 
Despite  the  inflationary  increase  in  the  prices 
of  supplies  and  other  inputs,  in  recent  years 
the  ministry  has  been  very  successful  in  re- 
ducing unit  collection  costs  through  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  operating  methods.  With 
the  funds  allocated  for  investment  this  year, 
I  am  confident  we  will  secure  similar  im- 
provements in  future  years. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  important 
priority  in  this  program.  Since  1975,  the  min- 
istry has  been  publicly  committed  to  tax 
simplification  and  improved  services  to  tax- 
payers. This  priority  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  government's  overall  commitment  to  im- 
proved customer  services  and  deregulation 
generally.  In  the  past  two  years  the  ministry 
has  made  a  number  of  important  advances 
on  this  front.  These  include  a  major  simpli- 
fication of  corporations  taxation  under  Bill  88 
last  year— I  am  sure  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  (Mr.  Charlton)  will  wonder  how 
complicated  it  was  before— I  do;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  bulletins  for  all  taxes; 
streamlined  compliance  requirements  and 
forms;  improved  appeals  processes;  advance 
rulings;  and  simpler  taxation  for  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  well  aware  that  tax 
simplification  is  not  a  once-and-for-all  exer- 
cise. It  is  a  race  against  forces  which  work 
constantly  to  make  taxation  more  difficult, 
largely  because  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  business  activities  and  the  ever-changing 
nature  of  federal-provincial  taxation  in  Can- 
ada. Consequently,  tax  simplification  requires 
constant  attention,  geared  particularly  to  man- 
aging tax  changes  in  ways  which  are  intel- 
ligible to  taxpayers.  In  1978-79  we  intend  to 
introduce   a  number  of  additional  measures 
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with  particular  emphasis  on  increased  co- 
operation with  federal  and  other  provincial 
authorities  to  achieve  greater  consistency 
among  the  various  tax  systems  and  to  reduce 
problems  of  "double  taxation." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  deal  shortly  with 
the  municipal  assessment  program  under  vote 
1004.  I  believe  the  major  functions  of  the 
assessment  division  are  well  known  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature.  Overall,  it  provides 
much  the  same  support  to  the  local  govern- 
ment sector  as  the  revenue  division  does  to 
the  Ontario  government's  operations.  That  is, 
on  a  current  basis  it  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  existing  municipal  assessment 
systems,  which  form  the  basis  for  raising 
about  $3  billion  in  property  taxes  and  largely 
determine  the  allocation  of  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion in  provincial  transfers.  It  also  conducts 
annual  municipal  enumerations  on  behalf  of 
local  governments,  which  are  vital  to  school 
board  apportionments,  per  capita  grants, 
municipal  voters'  lists  and  the  selection  of 
juries.  In  addition,  the  division  is  responsible 
for  the  revaluation  of  all  properties  in  the 
province  in  preparation  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  system  of  market  value  assess- 
ment, and  I  shall  say  more  on  this  activity  a 
little  later. 

The  scale  and  complexity  of  these  opera- 
tions are  massive.  In  fact,  this  is  the  largest 
program  in  the  ministry,  accounting  for  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  our  expenditures,  exclud- 
ing GAINS  transfers,  and  about  58  per  cent 
of  our  total  staff.  It  might  be  mentioned  that 
these  services  are  provided  free  to  local  gov- 
ernments, saving  them  at  least  $56  million 
annually. 

As  with  other  programs,  salary  awards  and 
accounting  changes  largely  cause  the  increase 
in  the  division's  estimates  for  1978-79,  even 
though  manpower  is  being  reduced.  Over  the 
years,  staff  levels  have  been  steadily  reduced 
from  the  high  point  of  2,736  in  1971,  after 
municipal  assessment  staffs  were  transferred  to 
the  province  along  with  the  assessment  func- 
tion. This  year,  manpower  will  be  further  re- 
duced by  82  to  a  level  of  2,354,  which  has 
been  achieved  through  improvements  in 
operations. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  priority  of  the  divi- 
sion is  the  implementation  of  market  value 
assessment,  designed  to  provide  an  equitable 
and  consistent  basis  for  property  taxation  and 
provincial  grants.  However,  while  the  in- 
equities and  distortions  produced  by  existing 
municipal  assessment  systems  are  certainly 
well  known,  I  think  it  is  also  agreed  by  all 
concerned  that  the  implementation  of  market 
value  assessment  without  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  property  taxes  are  levied  would  re- 


sult in  unacceptable  shifts  in  tax  burdens, 
particularly  onto  residential  properties. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  government 
has  stated  its  determination  that  market  value 
assessment  would  not  be  implemented  until 
tax  policies  were  developed  which  would 
ensure  that  the  results  will  be  equitable  and 
acceptable  to  local  governments  and  rate- 
payers. To  this  end,  the  government  has  pur- 
posely engaged  in  a  lengthy  process  of  public 
consultation. 

The  government's  first  proposals  were  issued 
in  the  1976  budget  to  begin  the  process  of 
public  discussion.  The  Blair  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  refine  or  change  these  pro- 
posals independently  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
examination  and  hearings  across  the  province. 
The  Blair  report  was  in  turn  examined  by  the 
government,  and  a  further  set  of  proposals 
was  presented  by  the  Treasurer  for  considera- 
tion by  a  special  provincial-local  government 
committee.  This  latter  committee  completed 
its  deliberations  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  all 
members  are  aware,  alt  which  point  it  met 
with  the  cabinet  and  the  caucus  of  each  party 
in  this  Legislature. 

As  I  said,  it  has  been  a  lengthy  process, 
but  I  believe  that  the  government  has  fully 
met  its  commitment  to  take  the  question  to 
the  public  and  seek  the  broadest  possible 
consensus  on  how  and  when  municipal  prop- 
erty taxatios  should  be  reformed.  Indeed,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  particularly  by  the  co-operative 
spirit  and  constructive  work  of  the  provincial- 
local  government  committee. 

Of  course,  before  a  new  system  of  municipal 
taxation  can  be  put  in  place,  it  will  go  through 
the  most  important  stage  of  all  when  legisla- 
tion is  presented  by  the  Treasurer  to  this 
House  for  examination  and  approval.  I  can- 
not say  at  this  point  when  this  will  be  done, 
but  I  can  assure  members  that  my  ministry 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
providing  municipalities  with  new  sets  of  con- 
sistent and  accurate  assessments  on  which 
they  will  base  their  new  tax  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.  I  trust  that  I  have  been 
helpful  to  the  members  in  putting  my  minis- 
try's estimates  in  some  perspective.  I  have 
purposely  confined  these  remarks  to  the  main 
changes  between  this  year's  estimates  and 
last  year's.  I  am  ready  to  answer  the  detailed 
questions  ithat  the  members  may  raise  in  the 
votes  and  items  as  they  appear  in  the  printed 
estimates. 

[11:301 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  minister's  open- 
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ing  remarks.  As  the  official  opposition  critic 
I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  honourable 
member  representing  Parry  Sound  on  his 
appointment  as  Minister  of  Revenue,  !the 
province's  chief  tax  collector.  We  wish  him 
well  in  this  position.  It's  not  a  popular  choice 
by  any  means,  for  today  there  seems  to  be  a 
resentment  shown  by  taxpayers  to  all  levels 
of  government  on  increased  taxes. 

Taxpayers  are  used  like  yoyos.  You  can 
keep  them  dangling  on  a  string.  Whatever 
the  need  is,  government  taxes  can  be  moved 
up  and  down,  usually  up.  The  amazing  thing 
is  that  the  government  of  the  day  has  not  set 
goals  in  maintaining  a  healthy  atmosphere  of 
full  employment  in  Ontario.  The  minister 
speaks  of  zero-base  budgeting  and  budget  re- 
straints. Zero  base  also  means  no  growth  in 
employment  opportunities  in  Ontario. 

The  only  solution  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  and  the  Minister  of  Revenue  in 
this  area  of  unemployment  in  the  1977  On- 
tario budget,  ito  escape  the  responsibility  of  a 
full  employment  strategy  program,  was  to 
take  the  easy  way  out  and  raise  the  high 
employment  benchmark  to  5.3  per  cent  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  provincial  full 
employment  budget. 

ILet's  take  one  example  of  the  government's 
policy  in  establishing  a  new  industry  in  com- 
munities outside  of  the  Queen's  Park  com- 
plex: The  locating  of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue's 
department  to  Oshawa,  Ontario.  As  I  have 
already  said  during  the  estimates  last  Novem- 
ber, why  locating  the  ministry's  office  in  one 
of  Ontario's  healthiest  communities  that  has 
no  doubt  the  highest  employment  and  the 
highest  earned  income  of  any  municipality 
perhaps  throughout  Canada?  I  wonder  what 
happened  to  the  government's  policy  to  de- 
centralize some  of  its  ministries  from  Queen's 
Park  to  centres  in  Ontario  that  need  new  in- 
dustry and  new  employment  opportunities? 
Why  not  locate  some  of  these  facilities  either 
in  the  Niagara  region  or  the  Sudbury  region? 

Mr.  Eakins:  Or  Victoria-Haliburton. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Or  Victoria-Haliburton.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  often  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  the  ministry  to  exist.  It 
should  be  absorbed  in  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  and  a  new  separate  ministry  relating 
to  municipal  affairs  should  be  established. 
Perhaps  then  we  could  have  hopes  of  an 
economic  policy  and  tax  reform,  for  after 
all  it  is  the  Treasurer  who  is  calling  the  shots 
and  setting  policies  in  Ontario. 

There  is  another  reason  for  suggesting 
revamping  this  ministry,  the  matter  of  re- 
assessment.  Municipal  tax  reform  should  be 


within  the  ministry  that  is  directly  involved 
in  the  municipal  field  only.  The  Ministry  of 
Revenue  should  only  be  dealing  or  involved 
in  provincial  tax  deals  such  as  corporation 
tax,  retail  sales  tax  and  income  tax.  In  fact, 
the  provincial  budget  of  1937  granted  every 
municipality  a  one  mill  subsidy  on  its  ratable 
assessment,  but  to  balance  the  one  mill  sub- 
sidy the  province  took  away  from  the  munic- 
ipalities the  right  to  levy  personal  income 
tax. 

If  the  policy  was  to  be  reversed  today 
there  would  not  be  the  need  for  municipal 
tax  reform.  The  municipalities  would  have 
sufficient  revenues  to  sustain  their  needs.  Per- 
sonal income  taxes  generate  approximately 
$2  billion  in  revenue  resources,  almost  half 
the  total  revenue  generated,  which  is  in 
the  area  of  $4.2  billion. 

We  are  deeply  concerned,  as  the  official 
opposition  party  relating  to  municipal  tax 
reform.  It  is  an  area  where  local  autonomy 
should  have  the  greatest  input  in  tax  reform 
at  this  level.  Under  the  present  proposal  by 
the  Treasurer,  one  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  following  the  principle  of 
assessment  practices  that  were  being  used 
before  the  year  1807. 

The  assessing  and  levying  processes  were 
combined  by  one  authority,  and  that  is  the 
state  government  of  that  day.  Changes  were 
made  in  1807  when  a  completely  new  act 
was  adopted.  The  new  act  established  by 
statute  the  valuations  at  which  specified  real 
and  other  properties  were  to  be  assessed  and 
the  justices  of  the  peace  apportioned  among 
the  taxpayers  their  portion  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  raised  according  to  their  assessment. 
These  statutory  assessment  values  were  re- 
vised and  added  to  at  four-year  intervals  by 
statutes  passed  in  1811,  1815  and  1819.  It 
is  amazing;  167  years  ago  the  province  had 
a  program  of  reassessment  every  four  years 
and,  no  doubt,  uniformity  existed  even  in  that 
day. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
early  assessment  that  was  carried  out  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  is  based  upon  my 
comments  previously  about  reassessment  every 
four  years.  "Subject  to  minor  changes,  the 
above  basis  of  reassessment  remained  in 
effect  until  1807  when  a  completely  new  one 
was  adopted."  I  mentioned  the  revised  assess- 
ment every  four  years.  "The  taxes  raised  by 
these  processes  were  for  general  purposes  of 
the  whole  district  and  the  money  raised  was 
administered  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  As 
specialized  urban  needs  arose,  additional 
assessments  or  levies  were  made  on  property 
owners   in   certain    of   the   towns.    Thus,   for 
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example,  in  the  towns  of  York,  Sandwich 
and  Amherstburg,  in  1817,  the  raising  of  100 
pounds  a  year  for  firefighting  equipment  and 
other  necessary  improvements  was  authorized. 
These  funds  raised  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
town  were  in  addition  to  the  district  rates 
they  had  to  pay  and  were  also  administered 
by  the  justices." 

For  example,  they  had  classification  of 
property  even  at  that  time:  Class  one,  assessed 
to  a  value  of  50  pounds  and  not  over  100 
pounds,  the  tax  was  two  shillings,  six  pence; 
class  two,  assessed  to  a  value  of  100  and 
not  over  150  pounds,  it  was  five  shillings; 
class  three,  assessed  at  a  value  of  150  but 
not  over  200  pounds,  tax  seven  shillings, 
six  pence;  class  four,  assessed  to  a  value  of 
200  and  not  over  250  pounds,  tax  of  10 
shillings;  class  eight,  assessed  to  a  value  of 
400  pounds  and  upwards,  the  tax  was  20  shill- 
ings. 

For  example,  some  statutory  assessment 
values  for  that  time  were:  meadow  land, 
per  acre,  was  20  shillings;  uncultivated  land, 
per  acre,  two  shillings;  town  lots,  10  shillings; 
frame  house  under  two  storeys,  30  shillings; 
a  horse,  eight  shillings;  a  milch  cow,  three 
shillings;  a  sailing  vessel,  50  shillings.  You 
can  see  that  even  at  that  time  they  did  in- 
clude assessment  related  to  personal  taxes 
too. 

Property  tax  reform  has  been  on  the  pro- 
vincial government's  agenda  since  1967  with 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation  known  as  the  Smith 
committee.  The  1969  budget  contained  the 
government's  program  of  reform  to  imple- 
ment the  report's  recommendations.  In  that 
document,  the  province  set  out  its  objectives 
for  local  taxation  reform  within  the  general 
framework  of  reorganization  of  local  govern- 
ment structure  and  supposedly  to  improve 
provincial  assistance  to  local  government. 

I  should,  at  this  time,  make  a  specific 
comment  concerning  the  reorganization  of 
local  government  because  I  believe  this  is 
where  the  self-deception  of  the  Treasurer 
at  that  time  began.  The  Treasurer  began  to 
stumble  or  fumble  in  his  approach  to  re- 
assessment tax  reform. 

Members  whose  ridings  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  regional  government— and  I  can 
think  of  one,  the  Niagara  region,  know  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, along  with  the  former  county  govern- 
ment, shared  in  road  studies.  The  consultants' 
reports— and  there  were  two  that  were  carried 
out  in  the  former  county  of  Welland— indi- 
cated that  to  bring  the  road  system  up  to 
standard,  or  a  provincial  highway,  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  under  the  present  county 


assessment.  To  build,  finance  and  improve  the 
roads,  required  additional  revenue.  To  cover 
that  extra  cost— and,  I  might  say,  through 
government  reform,  the  region  of  Niagara  had 
to  assume  some  55  miles  of  provincial  high- 
way—the consultant's  report  indiciated  that  a 
revised  assessment  program  was  required.  I'm 
of  the  opinion  that  just  what  the  real  assess- 
ment job  had  to  do  was  to  direct  the  assessors 
at  that  time,  through  the  consultant's  report, 
that  they  had  to  go  out  and  find  additional 
sources  of  taxation  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost 
that  was  shoved  on  to  local  municipalities 
through  reorganization.  To  get  that  extra 
revenue,  they  had  to  establish  in  these  re- 
ports higher  assessment  values.  I  believe  that 
this  is  what  the  assessors  were  told  to  do  in 
government  reorganization  and  new  market 
value  assessment,  to  go  out  and  reach  that 
goal  that  was  established  by  a  consultant 
with  the  approval  of  the  ministry. 

The  property  tax  reform  objectives  were 
the  reassessment  of  all  property  at  full  market 
value  and  the  removal  of  tax  exemptions; 
these  and  a  more  neutral-based  business  tax, 
and  greater  equity  among  the  classes  of  prop- 
erty, are  the  areas  that  we're  concerned  about 
now.  I  think  that  is  the  goal  we  should  be 
looking  at,  Mr.  Chairman. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
three  basic  areas  of  reform,  first  set  out  in 
1969  in  the  Ontario  budget,  the  essential 
change  to  which  all  reforms  have  been  tied1— 
namely  the  reform  of  local  taxation— has  not 
been  accomplished. 

In  1969,  the  report  on  reassessment  was 
completed  in  160  municipalities.  The  studies 
indicated  that  under  reassessment  almost 
every  new  evaluation  arrived  at  would  show 
the  majority  of  property— that  is,  residential 
property  taxes— would  be  lowered  for  almost 
a  span  of  10  years.  The  Legislature  and 
municipalities  have  been  introduced  to  further 
new  values  of  reassessment.  We  have  just 
received  two  new  proposals  since  January 
and  the  alternative  proposals  projected  figures 
to  indicate  that  residential  property  will  be 
paying  less  in  general. 

We  have  not  received,  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  municipality  receiving,  information  relat- 
ing to  individual  properties  in  block  or  by 
municipalities  as  a  whole.  It  is  time  that  all 
pertinent  information  on  this  important  topic 
be  made  available  to  the  concerned  citizen. 
We  believe  that  property  tax  reform  must  not 
be  dealt  with  as  an  isolated  issue,  since  prop- 
erty tax  is  just  one  major  source  for  municipal 
revenue,  the  other  being  provincial  grants. 
The  reform  of  property  tax  can  logically  be 
considered  only  within  the  framework  of  the 
total  municipal  revenue  system. 
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Property  tax  will  continue  to  be  the  single 
most  important  source  of  revenue  for  local 
government.  It  has  received  adverse  criticism. 
It  has  been  criticized  as  inequitable  both  be- 
cause of  the  assessment  inadequacies  and 
anomalies  that  have  been  present  over  the 
years.  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  it 
is  regressive  and  that  low  income  groups  pay 
a  higher  portion  of  their  income  in  property 
taxes  than  do  high  income  groups.  The  gov- 
ernment is  well  aware  of  this  problem  and  has 
provided  measures  to  soften  the  burden  on 
taxes  on  low  income  residents  by  way  of  the 
property  tax  credit,  pension  tax  credit  and 
GAINS.  These  have  reduced  most  of  the  re- 
gressivity  tax  bite. 

Yet,  the  property  tax  alone  cannot  finance 
the  present  expenditure  and  responsibilities 
of  municipal  growth.  The  trend  to  municipal 
financing  to  meet  the  urban  growth  has  for 
the  past  decade  been  one  of  growing  de- 
pendence upon  provincial  funding.  Between 
1968  and  1973,  the  provincial  grants  in  sup- 
port of  current  municipal  expenditures  in- 
creased by  161  per  cent.  By  1975,  provincial 
grants  for  current  purposes  amounted  to  $965 
million  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
revenue  from  provincial  income  tax  for  the 
year  1977. 

[11:45] 

While  this  reliance  on  provincial  funding 
can  partly  be  explained  by  the  freeze  on 
assessment  valuation  at  the  1970  levels,  which 
naturally  weakened  the  growth  potential  of 
the  property  tax,  it  also  reflects  rising  costs 
for  such  hard-core  municipal  services  as  pro- 
tection and  education  and,  in  fact,  even  for 
the  soft-core  services. 

Even  with  the  property  tax  reform,  the 
assessment  base  will  not  grow  proportion- 
ately to  offset  these  costs.  Municipalities  will 
continue  to  face  a  growing  fiscal  imbalance; 
revenues  cannot  finance  the  expense  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  Our  major  concern  then 
is  how  best  to  supplement  the  property  tax 
as  a  revenue  source.  To  date,  none  of  the 
committees  appointed,  Blair  or  the  municipal 
committee,  has  actually  come  to  grips  with 
this  issue. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  option  for 
supplementing  the  property  tax  would  be  an 
impioved  form  of  revenue-sharing.  While 
revenue-sharing  can  never  be  a  totally  satis- 
factory solution  without  a  reversal  in  the 
federal  government's  position  on  tax-sharing 
with  the  provinces,  it  has  two  main  advan- 
tages. First,  it  increases  local  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  funds  and  supports  local  autonomy  for 
municipalities  collectively.  Second,  it  promises 
revenue  growth  as  provincial  revenue  grows. 


This  is  a  major  area  of  concern  to  municipal 
bodies  and  is  an  area  that  must  provide  as  a 
first  priority  the  creation  of  a  better  revenue- 
sharing  arrangement  for  municipalities,  one 
which  is  certain,  predictable  and  embodied 
in  legislation  so  as  to  preclude  the  kind  of 
game-playing  that  has  occurred  with  the 
Edmonton  commitment. 

This  game  of  a  stacked  deck  has  con- 
tinued since  the  first  royal  commission  study 
report  of  1937  on  federal-provincial-munici- 
pal relations.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party  would 
join  in  a  venture  of  sharing  the  resources, 
which  would  be  set  out  in  a  provincial 
statute  that  would  have  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. It  would  provide  the  municipalities 
with  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities,  which  cannot  come  about 
without  joint  consultation  with  municipali- 
ties. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  existing 
property  tax  system  is  substantially  in  need 
of  reform.  The  findings  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee on  municipal  taxes  over  10  years 
ago  are  still  valid.  The  white  paper  on 
property  tax  reform,  issued  on  January  4, 
1978,  deals  directly  with  this  topic.  One 
can  only  assume  that  since  municipal  assess- 
ments have  been  frozen  since  1970,  and 
there  has  been  a  high  inflationary  impact 
on  real  estate,  that  inequities  have  grown 
considerably.  This  paper  points  to  six  types 
of  inequities  in  the  present  system  arising 
out  of  the  inadequacies  in  the  assessment 
process  as  well  as  the  definition  of  taxable 
and  exempt  properties:  inequities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  provincial  grants;  inequities  in 
the  apportionment  between  municipalities  of 
the  cost  of  upper-tier  municipalities  and 
school  boards;  inequities  in  the  tax  burden 
borne  by  different  classes  of  properties  and 
similar  individual  properties;  inequities  in 
the  treatment  of  government  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  certain  properties. 

Regarding  the  tax  shift  on  residential 
properties,  we  can  see  by  this  latest  report 
that  the  Treasurer  already  has  encountered 
further  difficulties  on  the  release  of  the  white 
paper  and  his  ministry  has  already  intro- 
duced an  alternative  system.  This  proposal 
has  further  broadened  our  concerns  about 
market  value  assessment,  or  the  McKeough 
system,  because  of  the  impact  on  residential 
property  in  urbanized  areas  ,  in  Ontario  by 
tax  shifts  within  and  between  classes  of 
property.  The  Treasurer  has  admitted  that 
his  system  does  not  deal  with  alleviating 
these  negative  effects  and,  until  such  meas- 
ures are  presented  to  cushion  the  impact  of 
market  value,  the  McKeough  taxation 
system  cannot  be  supported. 
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I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of  the 
impact  on  market  value  assessment,  taken 
from  the  report:  "What  market  value  would 
mean  to  a  small  business.  The  data  released 
by  TEIGA  show  that  the  retail  and  com- 
mercial sector  will  experience  an  overall 
property  tax  increase  of  5.3  per  cent  across 
the  province.  However,  the  data  shows  a 
significant  variation  among  municipalities 
with  the  impact  on  small  urban  centres  and 
northern  communities  being  dramatically 
greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

For  instance,  while  the  tax  increase  on 
retail  and  commercial  property  under  the 
McKeough  system  will  be  just  1.9  per  cent 
in  Metro,  it  will  be  over  16  per  cent  in 
municipalities  and  regions  with  10,000  to 
50.000  population. 

(Looking  at  the  proposed  system  of  eco- 
nomic regions  we  see  that  the  increase  for  this 
sector  in  northwestern  Ontario  is  22  per  cent 
and  12  per  cent,  compared  to  five  per  cent 
in  central  Ontario;  and  a  decrease  of  1.5 
per  cent  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  select  committee 
dealing  with  the  layoffs  at  Inco  and  Falcon- 
bridge  in  Sudbury  and  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion was  very  noticeable  in  our  hearings, 
dealing  with  the  mining  tax,  property  tax, 
provincial  sales  tax,  corporation  tax  and  gov- 
ernment grants.  Inco  was  kind  enough  to 
present  a  brief  to  the  select  committee  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  something  from  this 
document.  It  makes  some  v^ry  good  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  problems  of  taxa- 
tion, particularly  in  mining  communities. 

Quoting  from  the  property  tax  section 
in  the  report,  Inco  in  its  submission,  dated 
February  19,  1968,  "the  report  of  the 
Ontario  committee  on  taxation  proposed  an 
alternative  to  a  suggested  mines  service  tax." 
It  goes  on  to  say,  "We"-that  is  Inco-"pro- 
pose  instead  that  the  municipal  property  tax 
assessment  base  be  broadened  to  cover  all 
processing  facilities,  including  smelters  and 
concentrators.  The  effect  of  this  change  would 
subie^t  all  concentrators,  smelters  and  re- 
fineries in  the  province,  including  those  of 
Inco,  to  the  full  impact  of  municipal  taxation. 
The  revision  of  section  35(5)  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act  would  substantially  expand  the 
assessment  in  the  Sudbury  area.  This  revision 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  other  areas 
as  well.  Combined  with  the  uniform  assess- 
ment recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port, a  far  more  equitable  distribution  of 
taxes  for  these  affected  areas  would  result." 

The  province  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion and  smelters  and  concentrators  were 
taxed   for    municipal    purposes    in    1970.    In 


further  support  of  this  recommendation,  the 
company  went  on  to  state: 

"Obviously,  any  company  faced  with  an 
increase  in  a  municipal  tax  burden  would 
expect  that  the  increase  would  accrue  to  the 
municipal  community  in  which  it  operates. 
The  mines  service  tax  does  not  meet  that 
criterion,  since  the  additional  tax  which  is 
imposed  on  the  profitable  mining  company 
can  be  diverted  to  regions  other  than  the 
area  in  which  the  company  conducts  its 
operation.  So  far  as  Inco  and  its  employees 
are  concerned,  we  would  find  it  more  satis- 
factory and  equitable  to  have  Sudbury  area 
property  taxes  spent  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  Sudbury  area  citizens. 

"In  1974,  all  surface  structures  were  taxed 
when  mine  buildings  were  brought  into  as- 
sessment. The  following  table—"  well,  I 
won't  get  into  that. 

What  they  are  saying  here  is  that  where 
there  are  assessment  practices  carried  out 
on  mining  corporations  in  northern  Ontario, 
instead  of  the  money  actually  coming  to  the 
area— where,  for  example,  there  is  an  un- 
organized municipality— the  taxes  generated 
by  that  corporation  in  municipal  taxes  should 
apply  to  that  community  instead  of  going 
back  into  the  provincial  coffers. 

Summing  up  my  remarks  here  concerning 
the  10  years  of  reassessment,  I  should  put  on 
the  record  my  leader's  approach  to  property 
tax  reform.  This  is  the  Metro  perspective,  a 
letter  from  Stuart  Smith  and  the  Liberal  cau- 
cus. "There  is  even  more  fundamental  con- 
cern, which  must  'be  taken  into  account,  for 
dealing  with  revenue  sharing.  The  Treasurer 
insists  that  property  tax  reform  should  be 
implemented  before  any  improvement  is  made 
in  the  current  system  of  provincial  transfers  to 
local  government.  Since  the  property  tax  is 
just  one  rmjor  source  of  municipal  revenue, 
the  other  being  provincial  grants,  the  two 
issues    are   clearly  intertwined. 

"In  the  past  two  years,  the  arrangement 
for  provincial-local  government  transfers, 
known  as  the  Edmonton  commitment,  has 
been  unilaterally  reinterpreted  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become 
virtually  meaningless.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Treasurer's  system  prevails,  the  benefits  of 
the  province  paying  full  taxes  on  its  property 
are  nullified  by  the  provision  that  this  amount 
will  be  deducted  dollar  for  dollar  from  the 
full  grants  delivered  to  local  government. 

"If  property  tax  reform  is  implemented  at 
the  same  time  as  the  province  increases  the 
burden  on  municipalities  and  school  boards, 
local  governments  will  be  hard-pressed  for 
funds  and,  therefore,  forced  to  raise  mill  rates 
or  cut  services.   As   a  result,  tax  benefits  or 
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additional  costs  which  result  from  the  change 
to  market  value  will  not  be  evident  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  Taxpayers  will  not  know 
who  to  hold  accountable. 

"If  the  province  were  to  insist  on  improv- 
ing local  government  budgets  during  the  first 
year  of  the  property  tax  reform  as  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  alternative  system,  local  auton- 
omy would  be  violated.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  rejected  this  and  opted  instead 
for  a  tax  bill  which  is  carefully  designed  to 
show   the   changes"— a   useful   idea. 

"The  main  point  is  that  the  property  tax 
reform  as  proposed  leaves  the  yearly  amount 
of  provincial  funding  for  municipalities  and 
school  boards  up  in  the  air.  That  is  why  the 
first  priority  for  the  Liberal  Party  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  improved  revenue  sharing  arrange- 
ment for  local  government;  one  which  is 
certain,  predictable  and  set  out  in  a  provincial 
statute,  safe  from  the  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  the  provincial  Treasurer. 

"The  proposed  change  to  market  value 
assessment  raises  major  concerns  across  the 
province.  The  effects  on  home  owners,  ten- 
ants, and  small  businessmen  and  owners  of 
vacant  land,  and  on  the  municipal  revenue 
system  itself,  pose  particular  problems  for 
the  citizens  of  Metro  Toronto"— in  fact, 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  "The 
Liberal  Party  cannot  support  a  scheme  of 
property  tax  reform  that  fails  to  answer  these 
concerns." 

I  might  add  that  if  the  difficulties  that  now 
face  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  province  of  Ontario— if  they  had 
followed  the  policy  that  previous  assessors  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  wanted  back  in  the 
early  1960s,  which  had  one  standard  method 
and  practice  of  assessment  in  each  munic- 
ipality in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  the 
adoption  of  an  assessment  manual  made  man- 
datory across  the  province— and  if  they  had 
followed  that  back  in  the  early  1960s  on 
reassessment,  as  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
number  of  municipalities— that  practice  is  car- 
ried out  in  every  municipality  in  the  prov- 
ince—they wouldn't  be  in  the  jam  they're  in 
today. 

It  would  have  been  a  lot  simpler  if  we  had 
followed  that  course.  It  wouldn't  be  costing 
us  this  much  for  reassessment,  because  that's 
what  it  is  doing.  For  10  years  now  we've  sat 
by  and  waited  for  the  government  to  move 
in  this  area,  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  this 
is  going  to  cost  each  individual  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  can  say  this,  it  shows  in 
some  df  these  reports  that  there  will  be  a  shift 
to  the  residential  taxpayer  in  almost  every 
municipality.  If  the  government  is  going  to 
figure  on  telling  the  municipalities  to  generate 


additional  revenue  by  taxing  their  own  prop- 
erty, that  is  school  property,  firehalls,  libraries, 
and  so  on,  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  sell 
too  well  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  minister  at  that  time  should 
have  listened  to  the  assessors  who  were  pro- 
moting such  proposals  to  the  government. 
They  knew  the  inequities  were  there  and  they 
wanted  to  correct  them.  It  could  have  been 
corrected  if  the  government  had  followed 
their  suggestions. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  this  delay 
of  10  years  has  cost  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  don't  know  just  where  the  money  is  going 
to  come  from.  Perhaps  that's  why  we're  in  a 
deficit  now.  The  question  then  arises,  who  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  this?  When 
reassessment  is  taken  over  by  the  munic- 
ipalities and  say  this  is  their  responsibility 
now? 

The  minister  is  shaking  his  head,  no.  I 
hope  that's  not  the  intent  of  government, 
referring  the  assessment  cost  back  to  munic- 
ipalities. It  should  be  borne  by  the  provincial 
government,  but  still  with  the  local  autonomy 
at  that  level. 

I   do   have   other   comments,   but   I   think 
I'll  deal  with  matters  vote  by  vote. 
[12:00] 

Mr.  Charlton:  I'll  start  off  by  also  welcom- 
ing the  new  Minister  of  Revenue  and  by 
congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
cabinet  and  to  this  very  important  ministry. 
This  is  only  my  second  set  of  estimates  and 
this  is  the  second  time  that  I've  had,  in 
estimates,  to  congratulate  a  new  minister- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Keep  scaring  them  off. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —and  also  the  second  time 
I've  been  a  first-time  critic.  So  we're  all  in 
the  same  boat  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Gee,  this  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
thanks  to  the  minister  and  to  his  staff  that 
were  offered  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren).  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  minister  and  to  his 
staff  that  I  very  much  appreciated  the  assist- 
ance that  was  given  to  us  in  the  past  couple 
of  months  with  a  number  of  the  tax  bills. 
It  helped  us  to  digest  and  to  become  at 
least  somewhat  familiar  with  a  very  con- 
fusing and  complex  procedure  much  more 
quickly  than  we  could  have  on  our  own.  So 
thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this  is  a 
very  important  ministry— important  because 
taxes  are  at  such  a  high  level  in  the  province 
of    Ontario,    at    least    in    a    general    sense, 
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although  the  province  sometimes  likes  to 
take  pride  in  having  the  lowest  tax  in  a  par- 
ticular field  and  sometimes  forgets  to  mention 
that  it  also  has  the  highest  tax  in  another 
field.  Taxation  generally  is  at  a  particularly 
high  level  today  and  that  makes  the  ministry 
very  important:  important  because  the  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
annual  deficit  position  that  it  has  been  in; 
important  because  people  in  general  in  our 
society  feel  very  strongly  the  pinch  of  taxa- 
tion. All  of  these  things  make  this  ministry 
very  important  because  it  is  paramount  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  government 
makes  every  effort  to  see  that  revenues  are 
raised  in  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  way. 

As  this  ministry  is  the  government's  revenue 
collector,  to  some  degree  I  feel  that  this 
ministry  has  failed.  As  the  administrator  and 
the  collector  of  taxes,  this  ministry  has  the 
experience  and  the  people  in  the  field  to  best 
assess  the  impact  of  taxes:  to  assess  who 
pays  the  tax;  what  is  the  social  and  economic 
impact  of  the  tax  and  whether  that  impact 
is  desirable;  to  assess  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  a  tax— this  latter  is  something  that's  been 
raised  in  the  past,  that  different  taxes  have 
to  be  administered  in  different  ways  and 
some  of  them  are  more  efficient  or  more 
cost-effective  than  others  because  the  costs 
of  administering  them  are  lower  or  higher, 
whichever  the  case  might  be— to  assess  the 
best  mix  of  tax  charges  to  provide  this  gov- 
ernment with  its  revenue  in  the  most  efficient 
and  the  least  harmful  way  in  terms  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province. 

I  feel  that  to  some  degree  this  ministry 
has  failed  to  fulfil  that  role.  I  say  that  be- 
cause the  new  minister  says  it.  Repeatedly 
during  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
revenue  bills  which  we've  already  dealt  with, 
which  were  attached  to  the  budget,  the 
minister  has  emphasized  that  this  ministry 
does  not  set  the  budget  and  does  not  decide 
what  tax  increases  will  be  implemented  to 
meet  the  budget.  TEIGA  does  the  studies  and 
the  Treasurer  decides.  The  Ministry  of 
Revenue  merely  implements  and  administers 
the  taxes— fair  or  not,  effective  or  not. 

We  certainly  can't  blame  the  ministry  staff 
for  that.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  fault 
for  this  failure  must  lie  with  the  minister. 
It  would  appear,  to  me  at  least,  that  this 
ministry  has  seriously  lacked  strong  political 
leadership.  We  have  a  new  minister  now 
and  we  will  most  certainly  look  forward  to 
stronger  political  leadership.  We  would  like 
to  see  this  ministry  start  to  play  a  role  in 
the  laying  of  the  groundwork  and  the  plan- 
ning on  the  revenue  side  of  the  budgetary 
process. 


Just  to  point  to  part  of  what  I  am  talking 
about:  In  the  past  two  months,  we  have  had 
a  series  of  revenue  bills,  tax  bills  emanating 
from  the  budget  amendment.  Amendments 
to  the  Income  Tax  Act,  the  Corporations  Tax 
Act,  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  the  Tobacco 
Tax  Act  have  all  been  presented  to  this 
House  and  passed.  They  were  presented  by 
the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Repeatedly  during  the  debate  on  these 
bills,  we  in  this  caucus  and  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers asked,  section  by  section,  what  studies 
the  ministry  had  done  to  assess  the  impact 
of  these  changes.  How  many  tax  dollars  were 
involved?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  in- 
dustry or  the  industries  involved  in  a  par- 
ticular sector,  or  the  economy  in  general? 
How  many  jobs  would  be  created  or  lost 
by  specific  tax  change?  How  would  the  com- 
petitive position  of  a  certain  sector  be 
affected  by  a  specific  tax  change?  What  were 
the  specific  goals  of  that  change  in  terms 
of  jobs,  tax  changes  and  its  effect  on  in- 
dustries? In  his  responses,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  minister  stated  a  general  hope  of 
an  intended  general  goal,  but  we  were  given 
no  specifics.  It  would  appear  that  the  minister 
had  none. 

Perhaps  TEIGA  and  perhaps  the  Treasurer 
had  the  studies  and  had  the  specifics— I  don't 
know.  But  they  were  not  provided  to  the 
House  in  a  detailed  and  specific  way.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  in 
opposition  to  respond  in  a  straightforward, 
reasonable  and  responsible  way  to  tax 
changes.  If  we  don't  know  the  full  extent  or 
at  least  the  estimated  impact  of  a  tax  or  a 
tax  change,  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  position 
logically.  For  example,  there  were  a  whole 
series  of  changes  in  the  Corporations  Tax— 
those  were  the  changes  that  the  minister  was 
referring  to  in  his  comment— and  they  were, 
to  the  average  member  in  this  House,  rather 
confusing.  I  found  them  confusing;  the 
minister  himself  found  them  confusing.  We 
were  both  new. 

The  changes  set  out  a  series  of  tax  in- 
creases in  some  cases  and  tax  decreases  in 
other  cases.  The  Treasurer's  budget  statement 
of  March  7  selt  out  a  net  change  in  taxes  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  the  Treasurer's  budget 
didn't  detail  it  in  terms  of  the  specific  changes 
and  didn't  detail  it  in  terms  of  projections  of 
the  effects.  Neither  did  this  minister. 

We  received  no  analysis  of  the  effect  on 
the  industries  involved  or  any  estimates  of 
the  possible  jobs  created  or  lost  by  the 
changes.  This  land  of  uninformed  process 
puts  both  of  the  opposition  parities  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  Five  years  down  the  road 
when  perhaps  a  certain  measure  backfires  and 
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the  real  impact  is  all  of  a  sudden  known,  this 
government  will  be  saying  to  us,  when  we 
raise  it  and  criticize  or  whatever  the  case  hap- 
pens ito  be,  "Well,  you  supported  the  measure 
when  we  introduced  it." 

This  is  not  a  reasonable  and  effective  way 
for  this  Legislature  to  operate.  The  ministries 
have  the  resources,  the  staff  and  the  time  to 
do  the  necessary  studies  and,  I  would  assume, 
they  do  go  on.  Our  research  facilities  are  very 
limited.  It  is  virtually  impossible  for  us  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  after  receiving  a  budget,  and 
the  bills  that  go  with  the  budget,  to  try  tto 
assess  and  analyse  the  specific  impact  of  each 
of  the  sections  in  those  bills. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  different 
story  for  our  staff  to  assess  existing  studies 
and  analysis  from  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  or 
TEIGA,  or  whoever  happens  to  be  doing  the 
studies.  I  feel  it  should  be  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  but  obviously  that  is  not  entirely 
what  is  happening.  But  if  we  had  full  access 
to  those  studies,  instead  of  attempting  to 
criticize  in  an  emotional  way,  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  attempt  to  criticize  in  a  factual 
way  or  to  accept  and  support  in  a  factual  way. 

It  is  my  very  strong  personal  feeling  that 
this  would  make  the  atmosphere  here  much 
more  reasonable,  less  emotionally  charged 
and  much  more  productive.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case  and  getting  information  is 
quite  often  like  pulling  nails  out  of  ironwood. 

To  quote  the  former  minister  from  her 
opening  statements  of  last  year's  estimates, 
she  said,  "As  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  I  must 
find  the  most  effective,  appropriate  and 
humane  way  in  which  to  apply  the  govern- 
ment tax  policies."  According  to  the  new 
minister,  this  just  is  not  happening.  TEIGA 
is  making  the  decisions  and  the  Treasurer  is 
taking  those  decisions  and  presenting  them 
to  the  Minister  of  Revenue  with  the  taxes  he 
is  to  implement  and  to  administer. 

In  specific  terms,  we  have  just  passed 
amendments  to  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  in 
order  to  implement  a  three  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Ontario  sales  tax.  This  tax  re- 
duction was  proposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  part  of  a  tax  package  to  stimulate 
consumer  spending  with  the  hope— and  I 
emphasize  hope— that  jobs  would  be  created. 
The  program  is  to  be  funded  two  thirds  by 
the  federal  government  and  one  third  by  the 
province. 

We  supported  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but 
we  supported  it  not  because  this  ministry 
laid  out  before  us  an  analysis  of  its  impact. 
There  was  no  analysis  of  what  sectors  would 
be  affected  most  or  how  ithey  would  be 
affected;  there  were  no  projections  of  the 
effect  on  jobs  created  or  lost  after  the  with- 


drawal of  this  measure  in  October.  Rather, 
we  supported  the  bill  in  the  hope,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  government  was  doing 
much  the  same,  that  there  would  be  some 
beneficial  effect  from  the  tax  reduction. 

One  of  the  other  facets  of  this  Ministry  of 
Revenue  which  concerns  us  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  effective  collection  of  taxes.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  the  large 
multinational  corporate  sector.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  whatsoever  that  many 
companies  in  this  sector  use  their  bookkeeping 
procedures  and  their  relations  with  parent  and 
sister  companies  to  avoid  certain  taxes.  This 
ministry  should  have  the  responsibility  for 
seeking  out  and  plugging  loopholes  in  the 
tax  structure  in  order  that  everyone,  all  com- 
panies and  individuals  alike,  pays  his  taxes 
based  on  an  equitable  tax  base  so  that  every- 
one in  the  same  circumstances  is  receiving  the 
same  advantage  or  fulfilling  the  same  respon- 
sibilities to  the  taxpayers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  know  the  minister  will  say,  as  did  the 
previous  minister,  that  they  are  working  in 
this  area  and  that  gains  are  being  made.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  never  see  tax  bills 
which  make  clear  the  holes  that  exist  and 
attempt  to  plug  them.  For  the  most  part  the 
bills  that  we  see  raise  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
lower  taxes,  but  they  don't  very  often  tighten 
up  the  rules  under  which  a  tax  is  applied,  or 
at  least  if  they  do  it  is  not  very  apparent. 

This  area  concerns  us  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  corporate  share  of  total  taxes 
has  decreased  over  the  past  15  or  20  years 
and  the  share  paid  by  personal  income  taxes 
has  increased  so  dramatically.  This  brings  us 
back  to  what  I  talked  about  earlier.  This 
minister  and  this  ministry  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  taxes  are  assessed  fairly 
and  equitably  for  everyone  in  the  province.  It 
would  appear  that  this  policy  has  not  been 
carried  out  by  this  government. 

Tax  shifts  which  have  occurred  over  the 
past  15  or  20  years  don't  appear  to  be  very 
fair  in  terms  of  individual  taxpayers  in  this 
province.  Individual  average  wage  earners 
who  pay  personal  income  tax  have  been 
faced  with  a  continually  ever-increasing  share 
—not  only  increasing  taxes,  but  an  increasing 
share— of  the  overall  tax  burden.  It  would 
seem  that  this  government  is  always  con- 
cerned about  the  raising  of  revenue,  but  only 
occasionally  concerned  about  the  other  func- 
tion of  tax  policy,  which  is  the  redistribution 
of  income. 

[12:15] 

The  Ontario  tax  credit  program,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  good  one  at  its  inception.  This 
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program,  however,  has  been  unadjusted  for 
a  number  of  years  now  and  it  no  longer  repre- 
sents or  affects  or  redistributes  to  the  same 
people  that  it  did  three  or  four  years  ago. 

People  who  three  or  four  years  ago  got  a 
tax  credit  in  very  many  cases  no  longer  get 
one.  They  got  some  in  the  past  and  they  got 
none  this  year  or  last  year,  largely  because 
their  wages  have  increased.  However,  because 
their  wages  have  increased  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  their  position  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  this  society  has  changed 
at  all.  There  are  people  who  have  over  the 
past  four  or  five  years  improved  their  eco- 
nomic position  in  society.  But  there  are  just 
as  many,  and  probably  many  more,  who  have 
only  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  and  there  are  a  goodly  number  in  this 
province  who  have  fallen  behind  the  cost  of 
living,  especially  those  in  the  unorganized 
sector. 

These  people,  who  have  only  managed  to 
maintain  their  economic  status  or  have 
actually  lost  slightly  in  terms  of  their  eco- 
nomic status  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  society 
have,  because  of  increased  wages,  reduced 
tax  credits  and  in  some  cases  have  gone  over 
the  top  and  are  no  longer  getting  any  tax 
credits  at  all.  For  many  of  these  people  the 
reverse  should  be  true.  Because  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  lost  ground  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living  they  should  in  fact  be 
getting  increased  tax  credits,  not  decreased 
or  non-existent  tax  credits. 

This  brings  us  to  a  problem.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  Ministry  of  Revenue  is  having 
to  adjust  its  taxes  every  year  in  order  to  get 
more  revenue  because  costs  have  gone  up, 
this  ministry  has  a  responsibility  to  deal  with 
tax  credits  on  an  annual  basis  as  well  and  to 
tie  those  tax  credits  to  the  changes  in  the 
economy,  both  to  wages  and  to  the  cost  of 
living.  This  is  something  that  just  isn't  happen- 
ing and  it  is  something  that  this  ministry  has 
to  take  a  responsibility  for  doing. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  now  to  a  short 
discussion  of  the  property  tax  reform  ques- 
tion and  the  whole  question  of  market  value 
assessment.  I  don't  intend  to  take  the  same 
tack  to  it  that  the  previous  member  from  the 
Liberal  caucus  took,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  that  I  would  like  to  impress  on  the 
minister  and  perhaps  some  of  his  staff  as 
well. 

In  1970  we  set  out  on  a  market  value  re- 
assessment and  the  stated  goals  at  that  time 
were  to  achieve  a  number  of  things.  But 
among  the  goals  two  were  most  important. 
One  was  to  end  up  with  a  uniform  province- 
wide  assessment  base  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems and  inequities  in  grant  distribution  to 


the  municipalities— in  order  to  give  the  prov- 
ince an  effective  and  equalized  base  in  order 
to  deal  with  those  grants  to  municipalities. 
The  other  major  objective  of  the  reassess- 
ment, although  there  were  others,  was  to 
create  property  tax  equity  among  like  prop- 
erties so  they  are  all  paying  their  fair  share 
and  tax  equity  between  commercial  prop- 
erties, and  so  on. 

But  the  original  thrust,  at  least  in  my 
understanding  of  the  market  value  reassess- 
ment program  didn't  deal  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  with  the  possibility  of  tax  shifts  be- 
between  sectors.  As  a  result  of  some  rather 
dramatic  changes  in  the  real  estate  market, 
with  the  values  of  properties  in  the  residential 
sector  going  up  very  much  faster  than  the 
values  of  properties  in  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  multiresidential  sector,  in  1974 
and  1975,  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  these  tax 
shifts  and  the  problem,  therefore,  of  dealing 
with  tax  reform  as  well  as  dealing  with  market 
value  assessment. 

Having  to  deal  with  the  tax  reform  question 
and  all  of  the  political  implications  of  deal- 
ing with  the  tax  reform  question  have  effec- 
tively put  the  brakes  on  not  only  the  tax 
reform  itself  but  on  the  market  value  reassess- 
ment as  well,  and  this  is  causing  a  problem. 
Because  the  tax  reform  question  lost  the 
original  goals  in  assessment  which  we  set  out 
again,  which  was  equity  among  like  properties 
and  a  uniform  base  across  the  province  for 
the  purposes  of  distribution  of  provincial 
grants,  and  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  at 
least  as  though  we  can't  proceed  with  the 
market  value  reassessment  without  tax  reform. 
I  think  that  presumption  is  not  necessarily 
correct.  I  think  there  are  other  ways,  for  the 
time  being,  of  dealing  with  the  potential  tax 
shifts  that  are  indicated  by  the  change  in  the 
real  estate  market. 

At  any  rate,  the  problem  that  has  arisen 
out  of  this  whole  question  is  the  problem  that 
existed  in  1967,  1968  and  1969  when  we  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  market  value  reassess- 
ment, and  those  are  the  inequities  that  existed 
in  the  current  system,  and  it's  not  even  fair 
to  say  that  we  still  have  those  same  inequities 
to  deal  with.  The  inequities  have  increased 
rather  substantially  over  the  period  of  the 
freeze  and  they  are  getting  worse  every  day, 
so  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we're  damned 
if  you  do  and  we're  damned  if  you  don't,  in 
terms  of  property  taxpayers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I'm  not  naive;  I  understand  the  problems 
that  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
face  in  terms  of  coming  to  some  kind  of  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  of  property  tax  reform. 
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I  understand  that  all  three  parties  in  this 
House  have  waffled  on  the  whole  question  and 
have  shied  away  from  coming  to  terms  with 
it,  so  I  can't  totally  blame  the  government, 
but  the  government  is  the  government  and  has 
a  responsibility  in  this  area.  I  understand 
quite  well  when  the  minister  says  he  just 
doesn't  find  acceptable  a  tax  reform  system 
that  is  going  to  cause  major  tax  shifts  from 
other  sectors  on  to  the  single  family  resi- 
dential sector;  we  don't  find  that  acceptable 
either. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me 
we  have  got  very  far  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  tax  reform.  We  had  a  bud- 
get paper  in  1976  which  laid  out  some  pro- 
posals and  suggestions  for  property  tax  re- 
form, and  following  that  we  had  the  Blair 
commission,  and  the  minister  has  already 
mentioned  all  this.  It's  just  that  his  view  of  it 
is  a  little  bit  different  from  mine. 

We  had  the  recommendations  of  the  Blair 
commission  which  weren't  acceptable  to  the 
government  as  a  base  for  property  tax  reform, 
and  last  January  we  had  the  white  paper 
from  the  Treasurer,  which  was  slightly  chang- 
ed in  the  terms  of  its  proposals  from  the 
Blair  commission  but  still  was  not  a  politically 
acceptable  document  to  the  government  in 
terms  of  the  tax  shifts  it  would  allow  to 
occur.  Now  we've  got  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer's  provincial  local  government  com- 
mittee on  property  tax  reform. 

It  has  again  made  some  minor  changes  in 
the  proposals,  but  again  it  doesn't  appear  to 
me  as  though  the  proposals  of  the  most  recent 
committee  are  very  much  more  politcially 
acceptable  in  terms  of  tax  shifts  than  the 
original  proposals  in  the  budget  paper  and 
the  Blair  commission  were.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
me  as  though  we've  gone  very  far  along  the 
road  towards  finding  the  politically  suitable 
answers  to  property  tax  reform. 

The  reason  I'm  raising  all  of  this  is  that 
whit  really  concerns  me  most  is  the  govern- 
ment's reluctance  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  bring  something  into  the  Legisla- 
ture which  we  can  either  amend  or  defeat 
or  pass.  The  government's  reluctance  to  come 
to  terms  with  this  problem  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion is  causing  some  very  real  and  very 
frightening  problems  out  there  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  sector. 

If  all  of  what  I've  just  said  means  the 
present  proposals  before  the  government  for 
property  tax  reform  are  still  not  acceptable, 
and  if  that  means  the  reassessments  in  prop- 
erty tax  reform  have  to  be  put  off  yet  again 
for  another  year  or  two  or  whatever  the  case 
happens  to  be,  then  we've  got  some  really 
serious   problems  to   deal  with. 


One  of  the  things  that's  happening  out 
there  is  that  the  values  at  which  the  assess- 
ment division  in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  at 
present  has  properties  assessed  at,  the  1975 
market  values,  are  very  rapidly  running  out  of 
credibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  1974  values. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  1975  values,  I'll  correct 
the  minister.  At  least,  if  it's  true  that  the 
system  is  uniform  across  the  province  it  is 
the  1975  values.  We  have  the  1975  values 
in  the  assessment  office  where  I  work,  at  any 
rate. 

Those  values  are  very  rapidly  running  out 
of  credibility  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
the  actual  market.  If  the  reassessment  isn't 
implemented  this  year,  it's  my  view,  and  I 
think  if  the  minister  talked  to  the  staff  in  his 
field  offices  on  a  very  open  and  straightfor- 
ward basis,  he'd  find  out  that  the  opinion  in 
the  assessment  office  is  exactly  that.  They 
would  tell  him  that  if  the  reassessment  isn't 
implemented  this  year,  those  1975  values  will 
no  longer  have  any  relative  credibility  in 
terms  of  a  market  value  assessment  and  the 
program  will   have  to  be  redone. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  a  new 
manual  with  1977  cost  factors  will  be  coming 
down  this  fall,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is 
going  to  have  to  happen  if  there  is  no  imple- 
mentation this  year.  That's  going  to  mean 
effectively  that  all  the  money  that's  been 
spent  on  the  reassessment  will  have  been  of 
no  use,  because  we're  really  no  closer  to 
implementation. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  concerns  me  a 
lot  is  that  another  thing  is  happening  out 
there,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  court  deci- 
sions over  the  past  three,  four  or  five  years. 
These  court  decisions  specifically  directed 
that  assessment  shall  have  a  relationship  to 
their  full  market  value  or  some  percentage 
thereof.  As  a  result  of  those  kinds  of  court 
cases  that  have  already  tied  assessment  to 
market  value— and  the  process  has  already 
started,  it  started  a  couple  of  years  ago— 
we're  going  to  have  a  reassessment  of  the 
province  without  any  policy,  without  any 
control,  without  any  ability  to  deal  with  the 
tax  shifts,  and  without  any  ability  to  decide 
what  should  happen  and  what  shouldn't.  That 
process  has  already  started.  I  can't  quote  you 
any  figures  on  a  province-wide  basis  as  to 
what  extent  it's  going  on,  but  it  will  increase. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  for  example,  this 
year  almost  all  apartment  owners  have  ap- 
pealed their  assessments.  A  large  number 
of  the  medium-  and  small-sized  commercial 
and  industrial  properties  have  appealed  their 
assessment.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
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court  process  is  that  those  with  the  money 
to  hire  the  expertise,  or  those  who  have  the 
expertise  on  their  own,  are  going  to  go  into 
the  court  and  win  reductions  in  their  assess- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  present  assessment's 
relation  to  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

[12:30] 

But  the  person  who  doesn't  have  the  ex- 
pertise or  the  money  to  buy  the  expertise— 
and  that  means— and  I  think  the  minister 
knows  it  well— the  average  home  owner  in 
this  province;  not  the  industrial  or  apartment 
sectors  but  the  average  home  owner  in  this 
province,  the  person  who  can't  afford  to 
make  use  of  the  expertise— is  going  to  be 
in  the  position  of  either  not  appealing  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  he  has  any  reason 
to  appeal  or  of  not  being  able  to  present 
a  very  sound  and  effective  case  in  the  assess- 
ment appeal  process. 

As  a  result,  we  are  going  to  have  those 
with  the  expertise  winning  the  reductions 
and  those  without  the  expertise  staying 
where  they  are.  That's  going  to  cause  tax 
shifts  and  those  tax  shifts  won't  be  desirable. 
They  won't  be  any  more  desirable,  in  fact 
they  will  probably  be  less  desirable,  than  the 
tax  shifts  that  are  implied  even  by  the 
government's  present  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form. 

I  grant  the  minister  that  this  process  of  re- 
assessment through  the  courts  will  probably 
be  more  gradual.  It  probably  won't  happen 
all  in  one  thump  because  it  won't  be  some- 
thing being  implemented  holus-bolus  across 
the  board.  But  the  tax  shift  will  occur  none- 
theless and  as  those  who  didn't  appeal  this 
year  and  last  year  catch  on  to  what's  hap- 
pening and  go  out  and  get  themselves  the 
expertise,  then  the  shifts  will  increase  and 
eventually  we  are  going  to  be  at  the  stage 
where  we  have  a  system  which,  already  in- 
equitable, is  grossly  more  inequitable  than  it 
was  when  we  set  out  to  fix  it  up.  As  I  said, 
this  process  is  already  underway  and  we  are 
already  losing  control  of  what's  going  on  out 
there  in  the  property  tax  sector. 

None  of  us  has  all  of  the  solutions.  I 
would  assume  the  minister's  own  party  is 
split  on  the  whole  question  of  property  tax 
reform.  Ours  is  and  so,  probably,  is  the 
Liberal  Party.  We  don't  know  what  all  of 
the  answers  are  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
minister  just  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  the 
answers  have  to  be  found  now,  this  year.  We 
can't  afford  to  let  this  process  go  on  any 
longer.  If  that  means  that,  instead  of  the 
in-the-dark  process  we  have  had  for  the 
past  10  years,  we  have  to  go  to  an  all- 
party    select    committee    to    come    up    with 


acceptable  positions  to  all  three  parties  and 
to  the  public  in  general,  then  perhaps  that's 
what  we  have  to  do.  But  the  solutions  have 
to  be  found  this  year  before  that  alternative 
process  out  there  in  the  real  world  goes  too 
far  and  causes  too  many  problems. 

Just  to  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ministry  has  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  government  but  also 
to  provide  equity  and  fairness  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province.  I  feel  the  ministry 
has  failed  in  this  task  and  I  urge  as  strongly 
as  I  can  that  this  ministry  start  now  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  setting  of  tax  policies 
not  just  in  the  administration  and  collection 
of  taxes  but  in  the  setting  of  tax  policies; 
and  that  this  ministry  in  so  doing  take  a 
very  serious  look  at  the  whole  question  of 
where  taxes  come  from  and  who  pays  taxes 
and  what  tax  shifts  have  gone  on  in  the 
past  that  may  not  have  been  desirable,  and 
start  looking  to  implement  a  total  tax  pack- 
age for  the  province  of  Ontario  that  will 
be  equitable  for  everyone  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
questions  were  raised  by  the  member  for 
Erie.  I  think,  first  of  all,  he  suggested  there 
were  no  full  employment  goals  because  of 
zero-based  budgeting  which  means  there's 
no  employment  growth  in  Ontario  because  of 
it.  I  think  perhaps  he  is  confused  about 
what  zero-based  budgeting  really  means.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  economic  planning 
at  all.  It's  simply  an  improved  method  of 
planning  ministry  operations  so  we  can  re- 
port to  people  who  control  our  budgets,  such 
as  the  Management  Board  and  so  on.  It 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  economic 
impact  of  the  economy  at  all. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  thought  you'd  follow  the 
Treasurer's  comments  in  his  statement  on  the 
budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  ithe  fact  we  were  relocating  to 
Oshawa  rather  than  some  other  city  or  area. 
That  policy  of  a  move  towards  the  east  was 
set  by  the  government  some  time  ago  as 
part  of  their  decentralization  plan. 

Mr.  Haggerty:   Not  far  enough  east. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  But  you  have  to  re- 
member that  because  it  is  moving  to  the  city 
of  Oshawa  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  it 
will  not  affect  other  communities  around 
Oshawa.  It  had  to  go  to  a  city,  for  instance, 
that  could  provide  the  proper  banking  fac- 
ilities and  telephone  facilities  that  you  might 
not  find  in  smaller  communities.  Besides, 
there  is  the  fact  that  we're  talking  about 
1,000  people  moving  into  a  community;  you 
have  to  find  communities  which  are  capable 
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of    accommodating    those     1,000    people    in 

education  services,  in  housing  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Sudbury  was  one. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:   I  am  not  denying  that 

Niagara  could  probably  do  it  as  well- 
Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  Parry  Sound? 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:   —and  I  certainly  would 

like  to  have  seen  it  in  Parry  Sound. 
Mr.  Nixon:  South  River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  think  it  would  fit 
into  South  River  very  well- 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Burk's  Falls. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Maybe  Burk's  Falls;  we 
could  accommodate  my  friend  Stan  Darling 
from  Burk's  Falls  and  put  one  in  there 
some  time. 

Seriously,  the  government's  overall  rezon- 
ing  development  plan  was  to  move  east  of 
Metro,  and  this  is  consistent  with  that.  As 
you  know,  we  also  announced  the  relocation 
of  the  OHIP  people  to  Kingston.  This  is  all 
consistent  with— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  much  done  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  in  the  planning 
stages,  I  undesrtand. 

The  third  point  you  raised  that  I  could 
probably  talk  about  now— there  are  many 
others  that  you  raised  that  will  come  up  in 
the  votes  as  we  go  along  anyway,  and  there 
is  no  use  repeating  them  two  or  three  times. 
You  did  suggest  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
an  idea  to  amalgamate  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  with  TEIGA.  I  would  remind  you 
that  Revenue  was  at  one  time  a  part  of 
TEIGA  and  it  was  removed  because  of  the 
work  load.  It  was  felt  that  one  minister 
couldn't  handle  both.  That's  the  reason  a 
new  ministry  formed,  the  purpose  being  that 
Revenue  would  administer  the  programs  and 
the  fiscal  policies  and  look  after  the  legisla- 
tion for  taxing  purposes  and  so  on,  and  the 
policies  would  be  set  by  TEIGA. 

This  is  a  point  that  was  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  Mountain  who  was  suggest- 
ing that  this  ministry  should  become  more 
involved  in  the  setting  of  tax  policies.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  the  tax  policies 
usually  come  down  in  the  budget,  and  the 
budget  is  a  secret  document.  It's  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  does  from  time  to  time  con- 
fer with  the  members  of  my  staff  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  impact  a  certain  tax  would  have 
on  the  public,  what  sort  of  situation  would 
be  caused  if  a  certain  tax  were  instituted— 
those  kinds  of  things.  But  basically  the 
budget  is  a  secret  document  and  I,  as  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue,  know  no  more  about  the 
budget  until  it  comes  in  than  anyone  else  in 


this  Legislature,  other  than  the  fact  that  we 
may  be  asked  to  do  some  research  on  cer- 
tain areas  of  taxation  to  find  out  what  the 
impact  would  be  if  this  or  that  happened. 
But  we  are  never  told  exactly  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

While  I  wouldn't  mind  having  the  input, 
mind  you,  and  I  try  to  do  that  as  much  as 
I  can,  I  don't  think  it  would  work  very  well 
with  our  legislative  system  if  the  Treasurer 
had  to  consult  the  Minister  of  Revenue  be- 
fore he  decided  what  taxing  policies  he  was 
going  to  bring  in  in  his  budget.  I  think  that's 
where  the  problem  really  lies.  I  assure  you 
I  try  to  get  as  much  input  as  I  can  into 
these  taxing  matters.  But  I  don't  anticipate 
that  this  responsibility  is  going  to  change  to 
that  extent,  because  it's  the  way  the  whole 
system  is  set  up. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  market 
value  assessment  and  the  problems  of  assess- 
ment. We'll  be  getting  into  that  in  detail 
when  we  get  into  the  separate  votes.  Let  me 
assure  the  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  in 
particular  that  I'm  very  much  aware  of  those 
court  proceedings  out  there  that  are  certainly 
going  to  create  shifts  in  taxes,  whether  we 
want  them  or  not.  I  agree  with  the  honour- 
able member  that  if  we  do  not  move,  the 
courts  will  decide  these  matters  for  us.  They 
are  not  going  to  come  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner; they  may  come  in  such  a  way  that  it's 
going  to  cause  a  lot  of  confusion. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  and  the  member  for  Erie 
that  this  is  a  problem  that  is  facing  all  our 
constituents,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  such  places  as  the  districts  of 
Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka  and  a  few  other 
areas  that  are  already  on  market  value  assess- 
ment, where  we  are  not  faced  with  these 
kinds  of  situations. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  appeals  before 
the  courts  at  the  present  time,  and  there  are 
major  appeals;  they're  large  industries  and 
hotels  with  large  assessments  who,  if  they 
win  their  appeal,  will  cause  a  great  shift  in 
taxation  in  various  municipalities,  not  the 
least  being  Metro  Toronto.  There  are  many 
others.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  inequity  in 
some  areas  of  the  province  as  far  as  assess- 
ment is  concerned. 

We  have  to  bite  the  bullet  as  the  saying 
goes;  that's  going  to  have  to  come  from  all 
members  of  this  Legislature,  and  not  just 
from  the  government,  because  we  need  the 
support  of  the  members  across  the  way  if 
we  are  going  to  try  to  correct  this  situation. 
I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  something  that 
will  be   reasonably  acceptable   to  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  so  that  we  can  straighten 
out  the  problems  we  have  as  far  as  assessment 
is  concerned. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  this  matter  be- 
cause I  am  aware  of  the  great  number  of 
appeals.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  re- 
garding the  market  value  assessment  that 
has  been  implemented  in  the  district  of 
Parry  Sound,  which  I'm  very  familiar  with, 
of  course,  and  the  district  of  Muskoka,  while 
there  may  be  some  politicians  who  would  be 
very  concerned  that  it  would  become  a  poli- 
tical issue  when  election  time  comes  around,  I 
must  tell  the  members  here  that  I  have  gone 
through  two  elections  since  market  value 
assessment  was  placed  in  the  district  of 
Parry  Sound  and  it  did  not  become  an  election 
issue  at  all.  It  was  never  an  election  issue. 
To  those  members  who  are  concerned  about 
the  reaction  of  their  constituents,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  talk  to  MPPs  who  come 
from  ridings  that  have  been  reassessed  and 
who  are  on  market  value  assessment;  they'll 
find  that  it  does  not  become  a  political  issue 
in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  won't  be  that  easy  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Even  in  rural  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mine's  a  rural  area,  and 
I've  gone  through  two  provincial  elections 
since  we  went  to  market  value  assessment. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  expect  a  political 
problem  in  Metro  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  only  telling  honour- 
able members  of  the  experience  of  the  people 
who  have  gone  through  it.  Members  shouldn't 
be  so  concerned  because  when  we  bring  it 
in  it's  going  to  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  a  new  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  believe  that  most 
people  in  this  province  want  someone  else  to 
pay  a  percentage  of  the  taxes  they  rightfully 
owe.  I  think  most  people  are  sincere  and 
honest;  if  it's  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
have  been  paying  less  than  their  share  and 
someone  else  has  been  paying  more  than  they 
should  have  been  paying,  and  if  it's  presented 
in  a  proper  way,  I  think  most  people  will 
accept  that  perhaps  they  have  been  having  a 
little  bit  of  a  free  ride  while  their  neighbour 
has  been  paying  the  shot. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  reverse  is  true  for  tenants 
in  Metro.  The  windfall  will  go  to  apartment 
owners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Not  necessarily.  We  can 
ensure  that  doesn't  happen.  I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  disagree  with  the  Treas- 
urer then? 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  tell  the  honour- 
able member  that  the  Treasurer  and  I  don't 
agree  on  every  issue. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  good. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  he  wins  all  the  time. 
[12:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  do  think  the  problems 
we're  talking  about  are  not  insurmountable 
if  we  look  at  them  coolly  and  calmly  and  sit 
down  and  discuss  them  properly  with  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  affected.  In  my 
own  area,  I  can  recall  tax  shifts  within  single 
family  units  where  some  people's  property 
went  down  and  others  went  up.  I've  talked 
to  them  and  I've  had  many  in  my  office. 

Nobody  likes  their  taxes  to  go  up,  but  when 
you  check  their  assessment  and  find  that  its 
proper,  if  you  explain  to  them,  "Look,  you've 
probably  been  getting  a  lower  tax  rate  than 
you  should  have  all  these  years;  perhaps  it's 
time  now  you  paid  your  share,"  most  people 
agree  with  that.  People  are  not  as  upset  about 
paying  their  share.  It's  the  people  who  are 
paying  more  than  their  share  now  that  we 
have  to  do  something  about. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  that  story  to  Inco. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  What  about  the  licence 
plates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  estimates.  However,  I  think 
that  answers  pretty  well  all  of  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  up  to  this  point,  and  if  there 
are  other  things  we  will  get  into  them  in 
detail  when  we  go  from  item  to  item  in  the 
votes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  completes  the  opening 
statements. 

On  vote  1001,  ministry  administration  pro- 
gram; item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I'll  be  very  brief.  I'd  like 
to  discuss  a  matter  of  policy  with  the  minister 
for  about  30  seconds  relating  to  letters  I 
have  sent  him  and  his  predecessor  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  relating  to 
people  going  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States  and  coming  back  with  their 
purchases  into  Canada  where  they  are  not 
charged  provincial  sales  tax.  Usually  they're 
charged  the  duty  and  the  federal  sales  tax, 
but  not  the  provincial  sales  tax.  This  obviously 
has  two  effects.  One  is  that  the  province  is 
not  getting  its  pound  of  flesh,  but  secondly 
it  puts  the  Ontario  merchants  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  the  often  lower-priced 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  at  the  moment  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  vis-a-vis  the 
American  has  kind  of  wiped  out  ithat  advan- 
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tage  for  the  American  producers.  However, 
we  can't  count  on  that  for  ever  more,  and  I 
wondered  if  the  minister  had  anything  to 
report  in  regard  to  his  conversation  with  his 
federal  counterpart  as  far  as  collecting  the 
provincial  sales  tax.  Would  you  have  an  esti- 
mate of  how  much  money  the  province  is 
losing  as  a  result  of  this  inability  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  federal  government 
about  collecting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  not  personally  talked  to  my 
federal  counterpart  about  this  matter.  Staff 
will  prepare  a  proper  answer  for  you.  I'm 
not  that  familiar  with  it.  It  isn't  an  area  that 
I've  been  involved  in  up  to  this  point  in  time. 
Certainly  I  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Will  you  get  back  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  minister  on  his  opening  comments  about 
the  paralleling  of  corporation  tax— that  is,  the 
provincial  together  with  the  federal  Income 
Tax  Act.  When  can  we  expect  that  you'll  have 
the  completion  of  this  joint  venture  with  the 
federal  Income  Tax  Act  and  the  provincial 
corporation  tax?  I'm  concerned  about  this  be- 
cause I've  had  a  number  of  small  businesses, 
particularly  in  my  area,  that  are  having  diffi- 
culties when  filing  their  tax  assessment.  They 
presently  have  two  tax  forms  to  fill  out— one 
federal  and  one  provincial.  When  can  we 
expect  the  total  amalgamation  of  the  provin- 
cial corporation  tax  with  the  federal  income 
tax? 

Of  course,  the  province  or  the  minister  may 
have  to  designate  a  certain  item  there  that 
will  not  follow  in  line  with  or  parallel  the 
federal  legislation,  but  I  understand  there 
are  other  provinces  in  Canada  that  have  this 
agreement  with  the  federal  government.  It's 
similar  to  the  provincial  income  tax  where 
you  have  one  tax  collector  instead  of  two.  I 
think  tax  simplification  is  required  in  this 
area.  We  should  have  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Bill  88  was  an  act  we 
brought  in  last  year  to  bring  most  of  our 
Corporations  Tax  Act  in  line  with  the  federal 
Income  Tax  Act.  There  are  certain  tax  policies 
that  this  government  has  that  are  not  in  line. 
Really  what  we  have  said  in  Bill  88  is  that 
we  are  in  line  with  federal  income  tax  legis- 
lation with  the  exception  of  those  items  that 
we  listed.  This  is  what  I  was  referring  to  in 
my  opening  remarks. 

,If  you  are  referring  to  using  the  same  form, 
I  don't  think  that  is  a  possibility  at  all  because 
we  have  different  taxing  policies.  We  don't 
necessarily  agree  with  everything  the  federal 
people  are  doing  as  far  as  corporation  tax  is 


concerned.  As  long  as  we  have  a  difference  in 
some  of  the  legislation  or  our  ways  and  means 
of  collecting,  there  would  be  no  possible  way 
of  having  one  form  to  do  both  jobs.  So  I 
don't  anticipate,  at  this  time  at  least,  that 
we  will  ever  get  to  the  stage  where  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  use  one  form  and  it  would 
suffice  for  both  federal  and  provincial.  I  don't 
think  that  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  thought  perhaps  in  your 
present  simplification  policy,  eventually  you 
would  reach  a  level  that  you  would  have  al- 
most the  same  tax  base.  Perhaps  there  are 
certain  ones  that  the  ministry  could  opt  out 
of,  but  I  am  looking  for  something  to  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  small  businessman  to 
be  able  to  file  a  tax  assessment  without  worry- 
ing about  having  a  federal  auditor  or  a  pro- 
vincial auditor  come  in  and  say  that  there  was 
an  oversight— perhaps  there  would  be  $7,000 
or  $8,000  owing  in  tax  assessment  back  two 
or  three  years  ago.  I  know  a  number  of  the 
small  businessmen  in  my  area  have  gotten 
into  this  difficulty  because  there  was  an  over- 
sight due  to  not  understanding  the  intent  of 
both  the  income  tax  and  the  corporate  tax 
act  and  its  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  I  indicated,  there  is 
no  way  at  the  present  time  unless  we  com- 
pletely change  all  of  our  taxing  policies  and 
adapt  them  completely  to  the  federal  policies. 
There  would  be  no  way  that  we  could  have 
one  form.  As  you  are  aware,  when  it  comes 
to  income  tax  it  is  a  different  situation.  Our 
percentage  of  income  tax  is  based  on  the  tax 
payable  to  the  federal  government  and  one 
form  is  used  for  that  purpose.  That  is  a  differ- 
ent situation. 

It  is  because  our  fiscal  taxing  policies  are 
in  some  areas  a  little  different  that  there  is 
no  way  could  we  use  the  same  form.  But  this 
year,  as  you  will  recall,  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act,  we  did  bring  more 
of  our  act  in  line  again  with  the  federal 
people.  We  are  working  in  that  direction  all 
the  time.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 
I  know  you  may  not  agree  with  it,  but— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  doesn't  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
the  minister  for  a  moment  some  of  my  com- 
ments from  my  opening  remarks  and  his  re- 
sponse, specifically  relating  again  to  the 
assessment  program. 

It  doesn't  deal  with  assessment  policy,  it 
just  deals  with  a  statement  that  was  made 
about  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  how 
we  deal  with  it.  I  suggested  in  my  opening 
remarks,  the  possibility  of  an  all-party  select 
committee,  in  order  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
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agreement  that  would  be  acceptable  to   all 
three  parties  in  terms  of  tax  equity. 

I  would  assume  that  if  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  can't  come  up  with 
proposals  they  are  willing  to  legislate  by 
June,  we  are  going  to  be  into  the  same  bind 
of  postponing  it  again.  Would  the  minister  be 
willing  to  consider  seriously  having  an  all- 
party  select  committee  to  deal  with  this  if  he 
can't  come  in  with  some  legislative  proposals 
by  June? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  agree,  as  I  said  before, 
with  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  have  the  government  finish  their 
review  of  that  report  from  the  provincial  and 
local  government  committee.  Whether  it 
should  be  refined,  adopted  or  what,  the 
recommendation  has  to  go  before  cabinet. 
Whether  the  government  will  adopt  that  or 
not,  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  Treasurer  and  have  expressed  to 
him  the  urgency  of  something  being  done. 
Hopefully,  this  process  will  move  along 
quickly. 

If  we  have  to  look  at  other  means,  I  am 
sure  the  government  would.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  me  to  decide  actually,  but  the  govern- 
ment may  look  at  a  committee  structure  of 
some  kind  if  that  became  a  last  resort.  Of 
course,  that  would  delay  things  again  and 
I  believe  whatever  we  are  going  to  do 
should  be  done  before  the  end  of  June.  The 
legislation  should  be  brought  in  so  that  staff 
within  the  ministries  would  know  where  we 
are  going,  municipalities  would  know  what  to 
expect,  and  residents  of  the  province  would 
know  what  to  expect.  It  is  something  that 
should  be  done  rather  quickly. 

If  we  get  into  a  committee  situation— a 
select  committee  or  even  a  standing  committee 
-^by  the  time  we  get  through  all  the  repre- 
sentations that  various  interested  people 
would  want  to  make,  I  am  afraid  our  time 
would  have  gone  by  and  it  would  be  too 
late  to  do  anything  this  year.  I  am  not 
against  having  a  committee  look  at  it  as  a 
last  resort.  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  derogatory 


sense,  that  I  want  to  exclude  members  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  debate,  but  I  think 
it  has  got  to  the  point  where  time  is  of  the 
essence.  I  will  be  pressing  the  Treasurer  to 
try  to  get  some  decisions  on  these  matters 
as   quickly   as   possible. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I'll  just  be  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

That  was  my  whole  point,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  in  my  view,  if  you  don't  come  in  with 
the  legislative  changes  before  the  end  of  June 
it  is  going  to  be  postponed  again.  I  wasn't 
suggesting  that  we  set  up  a  select  committee 
tomorrow.  What  I  suggested  was  that  if  you 
can't  find  agreement  among  yourselves  in 
cabinet  to  come  in  with  some  proposals  be- 
fore the  end  of  June,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  it  off  again,  then  let's  not  go 
through  the  same  process  of  shoving  it  off 
somewhere  and  keeping  this  side  of  the 
House  in  the  dark.  Let's  get  into  a  process 
where  the  three  parties  can  sit  down  and 
agree  on  proposals  to  come  back  to  this 
House  with.  That  is  what  I  was  suggesting— 
if  you  can't  deal  with  it  before  the  end  of 
June. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  take  objection  to 
that.  I  think  that  is  probably  a  good  way  to 
do  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  House  today,  this  is  something 
that  isn't  going  to  happen  unless  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  the  House  agree  to  it. 
There  is  no  question  there  has  to  be 
involvement. 

I  agree  with  you  that  if  we  can't  come  up 
with  a  solution  or  proposals  or  legislation  that 
could  be  presented  to  the  House,  then  I 
guess  we  would  have  to  look  at  other  means. 
I  would  not  be  so  'bold  as  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  my  prerogative  as  to  whether  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  or  not,  but 
certainly  I  wouldn't  be  against  it. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  House 
adjourned  at  1  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ARTS  COUNCIL  GRANTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
clarify  for  the  honourable  members  the  back- 
ground behind  a  story  which  appeared  in  a 
Toronto  paper  last  Friday  concerning  a 
magazine  called  Strike,  which  received  par- 
tial assistance  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council. 

The  magazine  in  question  began  publi- 
cation in  September  1976  under  the  title  Art 
Communication  Edition.  It  is  published  in 
co-operation  with  the  Centre  for  Experi- 
mental Art  and  Communication,  an  artists' 
co-operative  and  parallel  gallery  at  15  Dun- 
can Street,  Toronto.  The  Centre  for  Experi- 
mental Art  and  Communication  was  origin- 
ally established  as  the  Kensington  Art 
Association  in  1973. 

In  its  first  year  of  publication,  Art  Com- 
munication Edition  devoted  extensive  cover- 
age to  new  developments  in  video,  experi- 
mental film,  performance  art,  and  artists' 
books.  Along  with  the  Centre  for  Experimen- 
tal Art  and  Communication,  Art  Communi- 
cation Edition  was  committed  "to  the 
investigation,  retrieval,  and  production  of 
radical  and  marginal  art,"  and  in  both  its 
appearance  and  general  approach  had  much 
in  common  with  similar  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  seen  it  lately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  June  1977,  Art  Com- 
munication Edition  was  one  of  104  periodi- 
cals which  applied  to  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  for  funding  assistance.  These  appli- 
cations were  considered  by  a  panel  of  15 
adjudicators,  including  writers,  editors, 
librarians  and  critics  in  the  various  arts  dis- 
ciplines. On  the  recommendation  of  the 
panel,  Art  Communication  Edition  received 
a  grant  of  $2,500.  Grants  ranged  from  $350 
to  $17,250  and  were  distributed  to  a  total 
of  72  publications  following  the  June  1977 
meeting  of  the  arts  council. 

In  January  1978,  Art  Communication 
Edition  assumed  a  new  editorial  policy.  It 
changed  its  name  to  Strike  and  adopted  a 
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more  aggressive  social  stance.  This  shift  was, 
apparently,  consistent  with  more  general 
changes  in  the  avant-garde  art  movement 
which  characteristically  strives  to  shock  and 
provoke  what  it  perceives  to  be  an  indifferent 
society. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  The  perils  of  culture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  its  May  issue  and  the 
second  published  under  the  the  title  Strike, 
the  editors  of  the  magazine  have  adopted  as 
their  central  focus  the  visual  and  verbal 
imagery  of  radical  political  movements  in- 
cluding those  which  advocate  terrorist  vio- 
lence. 

Naturally,  all  of  the  information  produced 
by  the  present  discussion  of  the  publication 
will  be  provided  to  the  arts  council  and  its 
panel  for  their  consideration  in  any  future 
assessment  of  grant  applications  from  Strike 
or  Art  Communication  Edition.  In  view  of 
the  radical  departure  from  its  former  editorial 
format,  it  is  likely  that  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  would  want  to  re-examine  carefully 
any  future  grant  requests  from  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Are  there  any  members 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  editorial  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROPOSALS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Andre  Ouellet,  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Urban  Affairs,  at  different 
times,  has  been  announcing  important 
changes  to  federal  National  Housing  Act  pro- 
grams. I  understand  there  are  still  announce- 
ments to  come  on  what  is  referred  to  as  com- 
munity service  programs,  which  include  the 
neighbourhood  improvement  program  (better 
known  by  many  members  as  NIP),  the 
municipal  incentive  grant  ($1,000  per  unit 
grants  to  municipalities  for  certain  approved 
housing)  and  the  federal  loans  to  municipali- 
ties for  sewer  servicing. 

By  way  of  background,  the  federal  pro- 
posals were  first  presented  to  the  provinces 
at  a  two-day  federal-provincial  housing 
ministers'  conference  in  Edmonton  on  Jan- 
uary 31  and  February  1  of  this  year.  In  the 
broad  sense,  many  of  these  issues  brought 
forward  by  the  federal  government  reflect  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Ontario  government 
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in  similar  meetings  previously:  the  need  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  agencies  delivering 
housing  programs,  for  example,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  such  programs  of  in- 
tegration as  rent  supplement. 

At  that  meeting  the  governments  agreed 
better  use  could  be  made  of  available  funds 
in  three  ways: 

1.  By  restructuring  the  government  hous- 
ing sector,  to  direct  new  and  existing  ac- 
commodation to  the  most  needy; 

2.  Treating  different  regions  of  the  nation 
selectively  in  regard  to  capital  funds  for 
housing  supply  and  municipal  infrastructure; 
and 

3.  Consolidating  federal-provincial  housing 
programs  in  accordance  with  provincial  and 
municipal  priorities. 

It  was  further  agreed  unanimously,  at  by 
least  the  provincial  representatives,  that  such 
improvements  should  be  recommended  to  the 
federal  government  and  should  start  in  1979. 

Arising  out  of  these  agreements  a  task  force 
of  officials  began  the  preparation  of  a  global 
funding  agreement,  and  Ontario  drew  up  a 
series  of  proposals  we  had  hoped  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  at  a  second  federal- 
provincial  meeting,  which  was  scheduled  for 
early  April.  However,  the  federal  government 
cancelled  the  meeting  and  in  its  place  has 
implemented  this  bilateral  approach  to  in- 
dividual provinces  with  the  May  1  deadline 
which  has  created  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
location of  the  programs. 

Because  this  is  being  announced  in  dribs 
and  drabs,  and  details  are  lacking,  I  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Ouellet  on  May  1,  urging  our 
officials  get  together  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
find  out  the  details  behind  the  press  releases. 
As  a  result,  a  meeting  is  scheduled  for  May 
12  here  in  Toronto.  I  would  then  want  to 
meet  directly  with  the  federal  minister,  either 
myself  or  with  my  counterparts  from  other 
provinces. 

In  my  telegraph  to  him  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  introduction  of  new  programs  in  mid- 
year, with  very  short  notice,  would  disrupt 
production.  Also,  owing  to  lack  of  imple- 
mentation details,  we  have  been  unable  to 
assess  the  proposals  properly  and,  until  offi- 
cials get  the  details  and  I  can  meet  with  Mr. 
Ouellet,  I  would  hesitate  to  make  any  further 
statements  in  relation  to  the  press  releases. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ARTS  COUNCIL  GRANTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  How 
thorough  a  study  did  the  minister  do  regard- 
ing   the    Ontario    government's    involvement 


with  the  Centre  for  Experimental  Art  and 
Communication  and  its  predecessors  in  terms 
of  assistance  that  was  given  and  in  terms  of 
what  the  money  was  used  for?  Did  the  min- 
ister just  ask  someone  in  the  arts  council  to 
give  him  an  answer  and  simply  transmit  it  to 
the  House,  or  did  he  take  a  little  time  to 
investigate  the  connections  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  that  particular  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There's  no  connection 
between  the  government  and  that  particular 
association,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  took 
a  considerable  amount  of  time,  from  Friday 
morning  until  making  the  statement  today,  in 
dealing  with  the  arts  council  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  had  all  the  information  he  needed 
to  share  with  the  House  the  procedures  which 
the  arts  council  followed  in  making  some 
determinations  with  respect  to  this  type  of 
grant. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  minister  has  not  reported  to 
us  that  Wintario,  in  addition  to  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council,  gave  a  $4,000  grant,  approved 
by  the  minister  on  December  7,  1977,  to  the 
Kensington  Art  Association,  namely  the  original 
association  which  changed  its  name  as  the 
minister  has  already  indicated  to  us,  when 
it  put  out  a  very  similar  magazine,  the  one 
that  he  already  listed,  which  eventually  gave 
way  to  Strike?  Is  there  some  reason  why  he 
hasn't  mentioned  to  us  the  Wintario  grant 
to  the  same  organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  there  is  a  very 
logical  reason;  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  publication  in  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Since  this 
is  the  very  organization  that  puts  out  this 
publication,  and  since  the  grant  was  for  video 
equipment,  which  may  well  have  been  of 
assistance  in  the  special  effects  photographs 
and  so  on— I  don't  know;  it  may  well  have 
been— does  he  not  believe  that  he  has  some 
obligation  to  tell  the  House,  not  only  of  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council  grant  but  also  of  the 
Wintario  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  to  be  reminded  that  the  par- 
ticular question  that's  before  us  now  is  the 
grant  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  to  the 
magazine  in  question.  Certainly  in  my  state- 
ment, I  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have  had 
dealings  with  the  organization,  which  has  a 
wider  interest  as  far  as  innovative  art  forms 
are  concerned  and  the  whole  area  of  experi- 
mentation. There  is  no  connection  between 
the  Wintario  grant  and  Strike. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  take  it  on  himself  to  make  an  in- 
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vestigation  into  the  use  of  Wintario  money 
as  it  relates  to  this  group  and  find  out  if 
Wintario  money  was  used  for  such  publica- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There's  no  question  that 
the  Centre  for  Experimental  Art  and  Com- 
munication has  other  projects.  They  have 
been  involved  in  other  types  of  innovative 
activity,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my 
statement.  I  indicated  in  my  answer  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  there's  no 
connection  between  the  Wintario  grant  and 
Strike.  The  organization  itself,  that  is,  the 
Centre  for  Experimental  Art  and  Communica- 
tion, is  quite  anxious  to  make  that  distinction 
between  its  work  and  the  magazine  as  well. 
If  the  member  wants  some  further  informa- 
tion about  this  particular  Wintario  grant  to 
which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
made  reference,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
provide  the  House  with  further  information. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Some  of  the  people  are 
the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  may  well  be  that  the 
people  are  the  same.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
suggest  it,  and  I  am  sure  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  not  suggesting  it.  I  was 
making  an  explanation  to  the  House  insofar  as 
the  magazine  Strike  was  concerned  and  in- 
dicating the  relationship  between  the  arts 
council  and  that  publication  and  71  other 
publications  that  were  the  benefactors  of 
some  type  of  grant  in  June  1977. 

In  view  of  the  change  in  the  editorial 
policy  and  in  view  of  other  changes  that 
have,  obviously,  been  made  in  that  magazine, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  arts  council  would 
have  a  very  much  different  approach,  when 
it  is  considering  the  applications  of  this  par- 
ticular magazine  come  next  June. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  spare  the  House  an 
indication  of  whether  there  has  been  that 
much  change  before  the  minister  signed 
or  after  the  minister  signed.  We  will  look  at 
that  later. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Can  the 
minister  tell  us  something  about  the  discount- 
ing practice  that  we  have  been  discussing  in 
recent  days  as  it  applies  to  eggs?  Can  he 
tell  us  anything  of  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  situation  regarding  the  buying  of  eggs 
by  Loblaws  and  the  mechanics  by  which 
this  is  done  and  whether  this  has  been 
common  knowledge  since  members  of  the 
egg  marketing  board  themselves  may  well 
have  been  participating  in  the  way  it's  done? 


What  is  his  understanding  of  the  mechanics 
by  which  Loblaws  buys  eggs  and  arranges 
the  price? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  eggs  are 
concerned,  they  are  under  a  national  supply- 
management  agreement  under  the  Canadian 
Egg  Marketing  Agency.  All  eggs  are  formula- 
priced,  based  on  the  cost  of  feed  and  other 
input  costs.  They  go  as  a  rule  to  the  grading 
stations  or  to  the  stores.  There  is  a  set 
price  for  those  eggs  under  the  Canadian  Egg 
Marketing  Agency  agreement.  If  any  pro- 
ducer is  discounting  his  eggs,  going  into  any 
particular  store,  he  is  really  breaking  the 
national    supply-management    agreement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  familiar  with  what  Loblaws  calls 
Intersave  Buying  and  Merchandising  Services? 
From  the  look  on  his  face,  I  presume  he  is 
not,  so  I  will  go  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  always  has  that  look. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
certain  persons  selling  eggs  to  Loblaws  at 
an  agreed-upon  price  receive  money  from 
Loblaws  for  the  eggs  and  then  at  a  later  date 
send  a  cheque  equivalent  to  two  cents  a 
dozen  to  this  company,  Intersave  Buying 
and  Merchandising  Services,  although  they 
receive  no  obvious  benefit  from  that  company 
and  never  come  face  to  face  with  it  or  have 
any  money  coming  from  that  company,  which 
is,  apparently,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Loblaws? 

Can  the  minister  explain,  first  of  all,  why 
he  doesn't  seem  to  know  about  this  and, 
secondly,  why  he  imagines  that  Loblaws 
would  do  business  in  this  strange  way  of 
paying  a  certain  price  as  Loblaws  and  then 
demanding  a  cheque  from  the  producer  to 
this  wholly-owned  subsidiary  with  which  the 
producer  has  nothing  to  do? 

[2:15] 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  mentioned  last  Friday, 
I  believe,  that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  would  be  making  a  statement  on 
the  legality  of  the  other  aspect  of  it.  Regard1- 
ing  this  particular  aspect  that  you  are  talking 
about,  I  know  of  no  such  practice.  If  there 
was  a  practice  in  place,  it  has  been  dis^- 
continued.  We  had  word  last  week  from  both 
Loblaws  and  Dominion  Stores  that  they 
would  discontinue  all  these  practices. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  you  finally  got 
on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  When  the  minister  is  in- 
vestigating this  whole  matter  in  the  poultry 
business,  would  he  check  to  see  that  this 
practice  is  not  extended  into  the  broiler  busi- 
ness, where  in  fact  the  same  situation  exists 
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with  the  stores  insisting  on  a  kickback  for  all 
the  broilers  that  they  buy  from  some  of  the 
producers  and  independent  processors? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  give  me  the  details  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  he  is  talking  about,  I  would 
be  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  want  him  to  do  your 
work  for  you? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  these  discounting  practices 
for  over  a  week  now,  the  minister  has  still 
apparently  not  informed  himself  of  these 
matters.  Would  he  at  least  please  speak  to 
the  members  of  the  Egg  Marketing  Board,  as 
well  as  to  representatives  of  every  other  type 
of  producer  that  is  under  the  aegis  of  his 
ministry,  and  find  out  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  this  area  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  particularly  report  back  to  this  House  as 
to  whether  or  not  Intersave  exists,  whether 
or  not  these  practices  are  going  on,  and  pre- 
cisely who  has  been  involved  in  them— 
whether  any  members  of  the  egg  marketing 
board  have  themselves  been  involved  in  this 
practice— and  explain  to  this  House  why  the 
minister  himself  seems  to  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  is  not  true.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  egg 
marketing  agreement  is  concerned,  I  know  of 
one  individual  case  where  a  person  was  sell- 
ing eggs  at  a  reduced  price,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  CEMA  agreement.  There  are  set 
prices  for  eggs  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
under  the  national  supply  agreement.  As  far 
as  any  other  systems  are  concerned,  we  did 
check  on  Friday  and  over  the  weekend,  and 
we  found  Loblaws  deals  directly  with  only 
two  producers  and  Dominion  Stores  has  one 
producer  that  deals  directly  with  it.  Most  of 
them  deal  through  agents  or  commission 
houses,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  with  those 
stores. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Subsection  6  of  the  On- 
tario Food  Council  gives  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  council  the  power  to  have  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  investigate  what  are 
described  as  undesirable  trade  practices.  Has 
the  minister  considered  referring  this  whole 
matter  that  he  got  on  top  of  only  last  week 
to  the  food  council  for  a  broad-ranging  in- 
vestigation; and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  I  pass  on  to  this  House  has  been 
put  together  by  the  Ontario  Food  Council. 
We  are  continually  looking  into  and  monitor- 
ing the  situation.  Mr.  Doug  Williams,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Food  Council- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  mean  you  are  sleep- 
ing on  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  we  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  on  this  whole  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  going  on  for 
a  year  and  you  just  found  out  about  it  last 
week. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  When  did  you  find  out 
about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  ministry's  job. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  response  to  the  last  re- 
mark,  I   wish   to  point  out  to  the   minister 
that  I  am  not  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food- 
Mr.  Eaton:  Aren't  we  lucky. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  —and  I  would  suggest  that 
if  he  is  investigating  the  matter  of  kickbacks 
in  the  poultry  processing  industry  would  he 
consider  investigating  the  broiler  industry  to 
see  if  the  same  practices  do  not  in  fact  exist 
in  that  industry  at  this  time? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  the  broiler  industry, 
if  you  are  a  processor  you  go  out  and  nego- 
tiate a  price,  through  the  boards  themselves. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  With  a  kickback! 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  broiler  marketing 
board  has  a  price-setting,  quota-setting  facility 
at  its  disposal.  They  are  a  producer-elected 
board.  They  determine  the  quota  for  pro- 
duction each  quarter,  and  exactly  what  the 
price  will  be.  Then  they  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Check  the  independent 
producers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  know  all  about  the 
independent  producers. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Well,  get  in  there. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  arising  out  of  the  state- 
ment that  he  made  in  the  House  today.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  said  in  his 
statement  that  the  issues  brought  forward 
by  the  federal  government  reflect  the  position 
taken  by  the  Ontario  government  in  similar 
meetings  previously,  can  the  minister  tell 
this  House  what  specific  positions  Ontario 
is  taking  with  regard  to  the  rent-geared-to- 
income  scale,  particularly  as  it  affects  senior 
citizens,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ouellet's 
statement  very  clearly  indicates  that  the 
federal  government  wishes  to  raise  existing 
rent-geared^to-income  developments  to  the 
agreed  target  level;  that  is,  a  25  per  cent 
level  related  to  gross  income  for  everybody, 
regardless  of  income? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
clearly  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  indeed 
the  other  nine  provinces,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Ouellet  that  in  due  course  the  rent-geared- 
to-income  level  should  rise  to  25  per  cent. 
I  said  "in  due  course";  unfortunately,  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Ouellet  has  put  out  at  the 
moment  does  not  appear  to  be  taking  into 
account  that  position,  which  the  governments 
of  all  provinces  have  accepted.  I  don't  back 
away  from  the  clear  position  set  out  by 
Ontario,  in  complete  concurrence  with  the 
other  provinces  and  the  federal  government, 
that  in  due  course  we  should  arrive  at  25  per 
cent  of  income  for  rent  in  our  public  housing 
and  senior  citizens'  developments. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  senior  citizens  now  pay  a  rent 
that  is  between  16  per  cent  land  20  per  cent 
of  their  income,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  income  with  GAINS  is  about  $280  a 
month— which  is  a  very  inadequate  level, 
given  the  cost  of  living  that  they  have  to 
undergo— can  the  minister  justify  why 
Ontario  intends  to  raise  their  rent  to  25  per 
cent  and  when  Ontario  believes  that  should 
take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  response  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  that's  part  of  the 
negotiations  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
with  CMHC  and  Mr.  Ouellet's  department 
in  due  course.  We  have  said  clearly  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  try  to  set  a  specific  date 
at  this  time  but  we  hope,  between  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government,  we  can 
come  to  a  common  date  and  to  an  under- 
standing by  all  as  to  what  it  means. 

In  relation  to  the  16  per  cent,  at  the 
moment  that's  correct.  Between  16  per  cent 
and  20  per  cent  of  income  is  now  paid  by 
senior  citizens  in  relation  to  senior  citizens' 
accommodation  provided  through  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  or  some  of  the  other 
non-profit  groups  in  Ontario. 

We  believe,  if  one  takes  into  account  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  package  relating  to  income 
for  senior  citizens,  that  the  25  per  cent  factor 
is  not  unrealistic.  May  I  go  one  step  further 
and  say  that,  in  talking  with  senior  citizens  at 
a  number  of  units  we  own  across  the  province 
of  Ontario  about  this  very  difficult  situation 
of  how  to  bring  the  cost  of  providing  housing 
by  the  governments  of  Canada,  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  municipalities  more  into 
line,  there  has  been  no  resentment  about  the 
fact  that  maybe  they  should  be  paying  up- 
wards of  25  per  cent  of  their  income  to  have 
the  residences  we  are  providing. 

An  hon.  member:  Upwards  of? 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  explain  the  government's  change  of 
position  whereby  seven  years  ago  it  accepted 
the  view  that,  as  far  as  families  in  social 
housing  were  concerned,  their  rent  should 
vary  depending  upon  their  incomes,  so  that 
people  at  the  lowest  levels  of  income  would 
pay  13,  14  or  15  per  cent  of  their  income 
in  rent,  because  they  could  not  afford  any 
more? 

Why  is  the  government  abandoning  that 
particular  position,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  affects  people  living  in  many  cases  far 
below  the  poverty  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Because  we  are  looking 
at  the  situation,  maybe  in  a  little  clearer 
position,  that  the  rent  should  be  the  entire 
factor,  rather  than  having  utilities  placed 
upon  it  in  addition;  I'm  excluding  cable 
television  and  a  few  other  personal  services. 
That's  part  of  the  discussion  we  have  going 
on  with  CMHC  at  this  moment  as  to 
whether,  if  the  25  per  cent  factor  is  taken 
into  account,  it  will  include  all  of  the  utilities 
that  are  being  provided  to  these  people, 
rather  than  having  to  increase  them  on  a 
constant  basis,  which  we  have  not  been  do- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

HOME  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing,  and  I 
guess  it  flows  to  some  extent  from  the  indica- 
tion that  the  government  is  abandoning  any 
commitment  to  housing  for  people  on  low  and 
modest  incomes,  particularly  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Ask  a  question;  don't  make 
false  statements. 

iMr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister about  the  meaning  of  a  statement  which 
he  issued  a  week  and  a  half  or  two  weeks 
ago  relating  to  the  continuation  of  the  On- 
tario Home  Renewal  Program,  a  program 
which  is  one  of  the  few  in  this  ministry  which 
has  actually  worked  effectively.  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  the  government  is  saying 
that  the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Program 
would  be  extended  for  one  year  only  and 
that  loan  commitments  should  not  be  made 
beyond  that  period,  and  can  he  give  some  in- 
formation to  this  House  and  to  municipalities 
as  to  what  will  be  done  subsequently  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  people  who 
own  homes  or  are  small  landlords  and  have 
modest  incomes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  let  me  clear 
up  one  statement  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
third  party.  In  no  way  did  I  say  that  this  gov- 
ernment or  the  governments  of  this  country 
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are  abandoning  the  modest  income  earners  for 
public  housing  or  units  being  supplied  by 
government  for  their  accommodation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  what  is  happening. 

I  Ion.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  no  way,  shape  or 
form  have  we  said  that  in  the  past  nor  will  we 
say  it  in  the  future.  We've  said  very  clearly  in 
this  House  and  outside  this  House  that  we'll 
see  to  it  that  the  accommodations  that  are 
required  to  house  people  adequately  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  will  be  supplied  by  gov- 
ernment; maybe  not  in  direct  ownership,  but 
through  rent  supplement  programs.  I  say  very 
clearly  to  this  House  that  it  is  the  position 
being  taken  by  every  government- 
Mr.  Warner:  When  do  you  start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —whether  it  happens  to 
be  a  Liberal  government,  an  NDP  government 
or  a  Conservative  government  in  the  various 
provinces  across  Canada.  We're  no  exception. 
British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  and  a  few 
of  the  others  have  already  advanced  their 
positions  on  rent  supplements  much  more 
aggressively  than  we  have  in  Ontario.  We 
think  their  programs  are  working  rather  well. 

May  I  come  back  to  the  point  on  the  home 
renewal  program.  We  have  $20  million,  and 
I  met  with  the  PML  committee  a  week  ago 
Friday  and  explained  to  them  very  carefully 
and  distinctively  that  this  sum  of  money  was 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year  only  and 
that  I  was  not  able  at  this  time  to  tell  them 
whether  we'd  have  a  program  the  following 
year  or  not,  but  that  we  were  working  on  it 
and  the  details  would  'be  given  to  the  Treas- 
urer to  come  to  some  conclusions  with  our 
back-up  information. 

The  fact  is  the  rental  program  for  home 
renewal  has  'been  withdrawn  for  this  year. 
We  are  doing  an  assessment  on  it  over  a  one- 
year  period  to  see  exactly  how  effective  it 
happens  to  be  or  has  been.  Some  munic- 
ipalities were  not  very  convinced  that  it 
would  do  very  much  for  their  housing  markets 
and  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
really  effectively  answered  the  problem  in 
the  rental  sector.  But  in  home  ownership 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  home 
renewal  program  has  been  most  adequate. 
To  make  it  very  clear  to  this  House,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  it  works  so  effectively  and 
positively  on  behalf  of  the  homeowners  in 
this  province  is  that  it's  singularly  a  provincial 
program.  We  have  no  other  governments  to 
interfere  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  with  regard 
to  the  way  the  minister  handles  the  funds 
politically.  The  member  of  Parliament  for 
Brampton  had  a  cheque  for  $164,000  given 


his  people  and  they  used  only  $13,000  but 
they  still  kept  the  money.  We  have  to  fight 
for  every  nickel  we  get  and  the  minister  won't 
even  pay  out  what's  coming  to  us.  Would  he 
tell  us  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the  mem'ber  were  honest  he  would  say  to  you 
he  has  a  comp'ete  file  from  me  on  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister's  deputy  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  He  asked  the  question 
at  the  public  accounts  committee  and  it  was 
answered  both  by  the  deputy  and  myself. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  first  year— the  initial 
year,  back  about  four  or  five  years  ago— 
it  was  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  and 
we  did  not  grant- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  explains  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —to  every  municipality 
the  sum  of  money  that  they  happened  to 
look  for.  We  gave  them  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  required,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  later.  We  have  constantly 
tried  to  review  those  municipalities  and  the 
use  of  the  funds,  remembering  very  well  that 
none  of  the  money  comes  back  to  the  pro- 
vincial government.  It's  put  into  a  revolving 
account  that  continues  to  be  used  by  the 
municipality. 

I  won't  deny  to  the  member  that  there 
could  be  two  or  three  cases  in  the  province 
where  municipalities  have  not  used  up  all 
of  their  funding.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  cut  them  off  for  any  additional  funding 
and  have  prompted  them  to  try  to  got  on 
with  using  what  they  presently  have. 

Mr.  Makarchak:  Supplementary:  Will  the 
minister  advise  the  municipalities,  telling 
them  definitely  how  much  money  they're  go- 
ing to  receive  for  the  year  and  that  way  en- 
sure that  the  municipalities  can  operate  these 
programs  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  they  can 
plan  ahead?  Then  they  can  hire  the  proper 
staff  and  they  can  go  ahead  and  advise  the 
people  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming, 
instead  of  the  present  rather  chaotic  method 
by  which  he  now  operates,  where  he  says, 
"You  will  get  the  money  and  you  may  spend 
it,"  et  cetera  and,  as  a  result,  the  program 
breaks  down  in  many  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  have  told  the  various 
municipalities  exactly  how  much  money  they 
could  be  entitled  to.  We're  not  saying  they 
will  get  the  full  allotment.  They  must  show 
that  there  is  sufficient  capacity  for  using  those 
funds.  The  initiative  rests  with  the  munic- 
ipality to  approach  the  ministry  with  applica- 
tion for  funding.  We  review  the  need  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  that  have  been  accepted  by 
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both  the  provincial  and  the  municipal  levels 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  avail- 
able to  them.  But  that  does  not  mean  to  say, 
very  clearly,  they're  going  to  get  that  entire 
sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right.  How  can 
they  plan  their  programs  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  amount  of  money 
we  have  across  this  province  is  $20  million. 
I  think  we  can  properly  put  it  to  use.  Let 
me  warn  the  House  of  this:  If  you  have  too 
much  money  going  into  this  field^and  this  is 
by  the  municipalities'  own  assessments,  not 
only  ours— it  could  very  well  upset  some  of 
the  very  difficult  inspection  routines  they  have 
within  those  municipalities. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  a  red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
clearly,  the  program  has  been  well  accepted 
by  municipalities.  We  have  increased  it  from 
$15  million  a  year  ago  to  $20  million  in  the 
current  year.  I  think  it's  working  very  well. 
That's  not  to  say  that  other  funds  could  not 
be  found  for  it  as  the  year  goes  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  We  all  think 
it's  a  good  program  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  it,  because  it  helps  the  service  industry. 
Would  the  minister  tell  me  if  he's  looked  after 
the  answer  to  my  letter?  I've  been  waiting 
about  six  weeks  for  an  answer  on  the  matter 
of  Keppel  township.  Will  he  take  it  out  of 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis  on  the  allot- 
ment of  funds? 

[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Not  only  did  I  answer 
the  member's  letter,  I  also  spoke  to  the  reeve 
of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
success  of  the  program,  particularly  with 
home  owners,  that  the  minister  has  referred 
to,  would  he  not  agree  that  Ontario  is  intro- 
ducing the  same  uncertainty  into  this  field 
that  he  is  accusing  the  federal  government  of 
doing  with  its  imposition  of  new  programs? 
Can  he  give  a  commitment  that  the  Ontario 
Home  Renewal  Program  will  continue  after 
the  end  of  this  year  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
being  in  a  position  to  say  how  much  the 
commitment  could  be  for  the  future  years,  I 
think  that  the  success  of  the  program,  the 
need  of  it  to  upgrade  the  housing  stock  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  is  likely  the  greatest 
sales  tool  that  there  will  be  for  this  ministry 
to  use  with  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
and  Management  Board  of  Government.  The 
amount  of  money  that  we  will  have  available 
for  future  years  will  be  determined,  but  I  see 
the  program  as  continuing  in  existence. 


PUBLIC  POLLS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier  related  to  some  public  opinion  polls 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  government- 
par  ticularly  the  Ministry  of  Education— since 
1975.  Is  the  Premier  aware  that  since  1975 
seven  polls  have  been  taken  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  or  under  their  authority  totalling 
almost  $340,000  in  total  costs?  Can  the 
Premier  indicate  to  the  House  what  the  pur- 
pose of  these  polls  are?  Will  he,  in  fact,  give 
a  policy  directive  that  any  public  funds  spent 
on  such  public  opinion  polls  will  be  made 
public  and  tabled  in  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  really  the 
second  part  of  the  question  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  answer,  and  I  will  certainly  take 
the  second  part  of  the  question  on  notice. 
The  first  part  of  the  question,  I  think,  should 
really  be  more  properly  put  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  who  is  more  familiar  with  this 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  we  see  the  polls  or 
not?  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  May  I  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
redirect  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  I 
would  have  thought  that  it  was  the  Premier's 
responsibility  to  make  a  policy  initiative  that 
these  polls  should  be  made  public  knowledge 
since  they  are  paid  by  the  public. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  When  does  that  happen 
around  here? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Has  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion anything  to  say  on  this  particular  aspect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  recall,  some  of  those 
polls  have  been  made  public  and  the  member 
has  had  them  to  read  for  quite  a  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  about  all  of  them? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We'd  like  all  of  them. 

May  I  ask  a  two-part  supplementary.  Can 
the  Minister  of  Education  tell  us  what  is  the 
purpose  of  taking  these  polls  in  the  first 
place?  Secondly,  can  he  assure  us  that  these 
polls  have  not  been  made  use  of  by  the 
Conservative  Party— as  distinct  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Ontario— in  arriv- 
ing at  policy  or  strategy  for  elections? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  How  could  you 
suggest  such  a  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  my  friend  is  suggesting 
that  these  polls  were  in  any  way  used  in  the 
form  of  partisan  party  polls,  that  is  com- 
pletely untrue. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Well,  we  don't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  were  a  sampling  of 
public  opinion  on  matters  concerning  educa- 
tional policy,  for  which  we  like  to  be  in- 
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formed  of  what  the  public  of  this  province 
is  thinking. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  about  the  rest  of  us? 
Mr.   S.   Smith:   Don't  you  think  we'd  like 
to  be  involved,  too? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  about  the  whole 
House?  Why  not  the  whole  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  ask  the  member, 
has  he  read  the  Statistics  Canada  polls  that 
have  been  published  and  does  he  know 
what  the  public  thinks  in  those  polls? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  expect  us  to  vote  on 
these  things  when  you  propose  them.  Why 
can't  we  be  informed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  suggest  to  the  member 
that  we  believe  very  much  in  the  participation 
of  the  people  of  this  province  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Other  than  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  want  to  tell  him  that 
the  people  of  this  province  participate  to  a 
far  greater  and  more  relevant  degree  through 
the  use  of  properly  carried  out  opinion  polls 
than  they  do  through  pressure  groups,  who 
from  time  to  time  put  special  pressure  on  us 
for  certain  things. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary:  Can  the  minis- 
ter tell  us  whether  any  polls  have  been  taken 
which  are  not  public?  If  so,  will  he  table 
the  results  of  those  polls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  indicated  that  certain 
of  the  polls  had  been  made  public.  I  think 
that  the  polls  that  are  there— and  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  number  that  were  taken  by 
Goldfarb  Associates— have  not  been  made 
public. 

Mr.  Warner:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  minister  not 
agree,  since  these  polls  have  been  paid  for  by 
public  funds  and  since  they  are,  supposedly, 
according  to  the  minister,  an  indication  of 
public  opinion,  which  has  an  effect  on  govern- 
ment policy,  they  should  be  made  available 
to  all  the  people  in  the  Legislature  and  not 
just  the  government,  since  they  are  paid  by 
all  of  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  necessarily  buy 
that  assumption. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  need  a  freedom  of  in- 
formation act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  called  freedom 
of  information. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But  I  would  be  glad  to 
look  them  over  and  see  if  it  might  be  possible. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  is  so  secret  about 
them? 

An  hon.  member:  Table  them  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Nothing  is  very  secret 
about  them. 

Interjections, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  suggest  that  if  the 
member  thought  a  little  about  them  he  could 
probably  predict  what  they  say. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  paid  a  lot  of  money 
for  them. 

Mr.  Philip:  Utter  arrogance. 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer.  He  will  be  well  aware  that  he 
unilaterally  revised  the  Edmonton  commit- 
ment last  fall  so  as  to  deduct  teachers'  super- 
annuation payment  from  local  government 
transfer  payments.  Because  of  that,  he  now 
says  in  his  budget  this  year  that  local  gov- 
ernments owe  the  province  $444  million. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:   It  is  called  recycling. 

Mr.  Swart:  Will  the  Treasurer  assure  this 
House  now  that  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
his  government  to  liquidate  the  $1  billion 
debt  that  there  is  in  the  superannuation  fund 
will  not  be  deducted  from  transfer  payments 
to  local  governments  now  or  in  future  years 
or  used  in  any  formula  of  transfer  payments 
so  as  to  lessen  transfer  payments  to  local 
governments? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  went  through  all  that  in 
the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  give  that  sort  of  a  commitment 
inasmuch  as  it  is  some  10  years  away  before 
the  liability  is  paid  off. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  in  view  of  the  govern- 
ment's track  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  But  if  the  member 
is  asking  if  this  amount  is  determined 
separate  and  apart  from  general  legislative 
grants,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Treasurer  will  not  commit  him- 
self to  not  reducing  transfer  payments  to 
local  governments  because  of  this  debt,  does 
he  not  think  it  would  have  been  fair  on  his 
part  to  have  informed  the  local  governments 
of  this  debt  last  fall,  as  he  knew  there  was 
a  debt  of  $1  billion,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  might  be  deducted  in  the  future  from  their 
transfer  payments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  was  shown 
that  way,  as  I  recall,  last  fall.  I  don't  have 
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the   statement   in   front   of   me,    but   I   don't 
think  it  was  hidden. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  was  no  debt  shown. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  tie  my  own  or  my  successors  hands. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  getting  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  may  well  be  that 
there  is  an  actuarial  deficiency,  for  example, 
in  the  legislative  members'  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  probably  is. 

Mr.  Swart:  You'll  deduct  that  from  local 
government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  more  about  your 
successor.  Would  you  expand  on  that  a  little 
bit? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Obviously,  all  those 
things  are  taken  together.  At  the  moment, 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  general  legislative 
grants  in  education.  That  is  the  process  of 
budgeting  each  year.  I  don't  think  the  mem- 
ber on  sober  reflection  would  want  to  put  us 
into  some  sort  of  straitjacket— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  give  the  tax- 
payers a  break  and  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —by  decreeing  what 
will  or  will  not  be  in  certain  budget  items. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  do  us  all  a 
favour  and  resign? 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Does  the  Treasurer  not  consider  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  sort  of  commitment 
he  has  given  to  local  governments  to  other 
general  expenditures  of  the  Legislature,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  an  Edmonton  com- 
mitment and  that  he  said  last  fall  he  would 
make  no  further  changes  in  it  without  con- 
sulting with  the  local  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
follow  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Warner:  Of  course  not.  You  shouldn't 
be  the  Treasurer. 

CHRYSLER  PRODUCTION  PLANS 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  As  the  Chrysler  motor  company  has 
already  announced  the  phase-out  of  the  six- 
cylinder  engine  plant  in  the  city  of  Windsor, 
resulting  thereby  in  the  potential  loss  of 
approximately  400  jobs,  would  the  Premier 
require  Chrysler  not  only  to  say  it  will  retain 
the  present  work  force,  but  also  to  show  how 
it  will  retain  that  work  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  more  than  prepared 
to  urge  Chrysler  to  retain  that  work  force. 
I  have  explained  in  the  House,  it  is  some- 
times a  little  more  difficult  for  Chrysler  or 
anyone    else    to    specify    exactly    how    that 


might  happen  because  it  does  depend  on 
the  market  situation,  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  Chrysler  Corporation  will  be  selling  in 
the  1979  model  year.  Certainly,  I  will  pur- 
sue that  for  the  honourable  member  with 
Chrysler. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary:  Will 
the  Premier  require  that  industry  not  only 
gives  substantial  advance  notice  of  production 
changes  but  also  that  the  company  involved, 
if  it  is  in  the  auto  trade  pact,  proves  that  its 
actions  do  not  violate  the  intent  of  the  pact? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  statutory  au- 
thority for  us  to  say  to  a  company  that  what- 
ever you  do  must  conform  to  the  auto  pact. 
That,  as  we  have  discussed  very  recently  in 
this  House,  is  a  matter  that  is  between  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  can  discuss  here  the  question  of 
notice  or  the  question  of  benefits,  et  cetera. 
But  the  question  of  saying  to  an  automotive 
company  that  whatever  decision  it  makes  we 
can  as  a  Legislature  impose  our  will  in  terms 
of  what  it  can  or  cannot  do— I  think  the  hon- 
ourable member  would  understand  that  is  just 
not  legally  possible. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  have  the  biggest  stake  in 
it  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  in  terms  of  his  supple- 
mentary question,  which  he  didn't  get  up  to 
ask  but  I  understand  what  he  is  saying- 
Mr.   Ruston:    Then  you  shouldn't  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —we  certainly  do.  That 
is  why  this  government  has  consistently  raised 
it  with  his  friends  at  the  national  level  and 
we   are   still   awaiting  their  response. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
Premier  make  his  concern  known  to  the  auto 
companies  that  we  don't  want  to  see  happen 
with  any  of  the  others  what  has  happened 
with  Chrysler?  They  are  shifting  to  the  United 
States  the  lines  which  are  the  high  volume 
lines  and  are  leaving  in  Canada  the  eight- 
cylinder  engine  going  into  that  old  six-cylinder 
plant  space.  These  are  lines  which  are  likely 
to  be  phased  out  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  That  is  a  pattern  that  is  emerging. 
Would  the  Premier  not  express  his  very  real 
concern  to  all  auto  companies  that  that  pat- 
tern has  been  detected  and  that  it  is  a  pattern 
we  cannot  tolerate  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  already  been 
made  known  to  the  auto  companies.  I  think 
one  has  to  be  careful  to  use  one  example  as  a 
generalization.  We  have  had  some  discussion 
with  American  Motors.  While  the  transfer  of 
the  product  to  Brampton  in  total  numbers 
will   be    somewhat   less,   even   those   people 
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I  have  discussed  it  with  in  the  UAW  who 
happen  to  reside  in  that  community  sense 
there  may  be  a  certain  greater  measure  of 
job  security  or  in  product  marketability  by 
having  the  Jeep  manufactured  in  Brampton 
rather  than  one  of  the  passenger  vehicles. 

The  increased  market  in  Jeeps,  compared 
to  some  other  vehicles  that  American  Motors 
have  made  over  the  years,  has  been  I  think 
one  of  the  very  real  plusses.  While  the  total 
number  of  man  hours  will  be  down  and  the 
total  volume  of  units  will  be  down,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  a  lot  of  the  workers  in 
my  home  constituency  are  concerned  about 
the  longevity  of  the  particular  product  that 
is  being  assembled.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the 
Jeep  is  a  pretty  marketable  product  and  that 
the  security  there  may  be  somewhat  greater. 
So   it   is   not   all  a  one-way  street. 

I  might  try  now  to  answer,  unless  there 
is  another  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  the  member  for  Halton-Bur- 
lington. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  another 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Supplementary  to  the  Premier: 
In  his  discussions  with  Chrysler  did  he  or 
they  at  any  time  raise  the  matter,  since  they 
are  now  in  production  with  small  cars  and  all 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  that 
they  may  be  making  parts  in  Canada  for 
those  small  cars— the  Omni  and  the  Horizon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  didn't  get  into  in- 
dividual vehicles.  I  was  going  to  mention  to 
the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich-^and  as  I 
say,  it  is  a  two-way  street.  When  the  Cor- 
doba was  a  marketable  product  there  is  no 
question  that  Chrysler  retained  the  produc- 
tion in  Canada  and  that  the  Windsor  com- 
munity was  the  prime  beneficiary  because 
the  Cordoba  was  probably  the  best-selling 
vehicle.  The  line  was  operating  at  peak  capac- 
ity, whereas  at  several  facilities  in  the  United 
States  the  same  company  had  cutbacks  in 
production.  So,  I'm  just  saying  that  market 
variables  must  be  taken  into  account.  That 
was  one  instance  where  it  was  a  bit  of  a  plus. 
With  respect  to  the  Omni  and  the  Horizon, 
we  did  have  some  brief  discussion  about  it.  I 
can't  really  inform  the  hon.  member  that 
anything  conclusive  emerged  from  that.  I 
think  a  good  part  of  those  vehicles  may  be 
assembled  in  the  United  States,  I'm  not  sure. 
But  I  think  portions  of  both  vehicles  are  in 
fact,  made  offshore.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
that. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
Premier  when  we  can  expect  a  full  report  or 
a  full  statement  in  this  House  on  the  meet- 


ings he  has  had  with  the  automobile  com- 
panies. In  particular,  when  can  we  expect  a 
statement  on  his  meetings  regarding  the 
Windsor  problem?  Can  we  expect  a  statement 
in  the  near  future?  Can  he  tell  us  what  con- 
crete results  have  come  out  of  those  meetings 
or  have  they  just  been  friendly  meetings  with 
his  corporate  friends? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  feel  I  should  really  bal- 
ance these  things  up.  Saturday  night  I  spent 
a  very  pleasant  night  with  my  union  friends 
who,  in  my  riding,  probably  vote  for  me  more 
regularly  than  they  vote  for  the  NDP  candi- 
dates. It  shows  their  wisdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  with  good  reason. 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  No  Tories  in  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  honour- 
able member  it  breaks  down  fairly  evenly. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Back  to  the  question. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean,  "Not 
a  very  good  fisherman"? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  up  our  way.  You'll  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I'll  tell  you  this: 
The  smelt  of  the  Musquash  are  much  larger 
than  on  the  other  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  I 
say  to  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce— and  in 
greater  abundance.  What's  more— well,  never 
mind. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  can  eat  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  have  brought  the 
member  some  home.  It  would  be  better  than 
some  of  his  diet.  I'd  be  delighted  to  bring 
him  some. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Back  to  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Quite  right.  What  was  the 
question? 

I  will  have  a  report  or  some  form  of  dis- 
cussion here  in  the  House  fairly  soon.  We 
still  have  to  meet  with  International  Har- 
vester and  we'll  be  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  UAW  before  we  finalize  some  of 
the  observations  we  might  be  making  to  the 
members  of  the  House  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  on  the  various  discussions  we've  had. 

HYDRO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Halton 
Hills,  Norval— whatever,  raised  a  question  with 
me  on  Friday. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  As  long  as  you  don't  know, 
you  can  be  sure  I'll  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Think  about  that,  Bill. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  Never  mind,  Julian,  he  knows 
where  Niagara  Falls  is  and  I  got  re-elected. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  heard  what  you  said 
about  the  farmers  the  other  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  won't  remind  the  honour- 
able member  what  he  said  about  the  farm 
community  on  Friday,  but  in  the  absence  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  he  did 
ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Remind  me  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  a  rather  slow  day, 
but  I  did  read  the  questionnaire  that  he  was 
concerned  about.  His  questions  were:  What 
purpose  is  being  served  by  Ontario  Hydro's 
questionnaire  sent  to  farmers  asking  for  esti- 
mates of  financial  losses  if  electrical  power 
supplies  were  interrupted;  and  secondly,  how 
much  did  it  cost? 

The  honourable  member  will  recall,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  select  committee  on 
Hydro,  that  Ithe  committee  made  certain 
recommendations  to  the  government  in  terms 
of  getting  some  forecasts  on  reliability  and 
amount  of  reserve  power.  The  Ontario  Energy 
Board,  in  1974,  as  part  of  its  report  made 
certain  suggestions  on  the  question'  of  re- 
liability and  on  matters  of  reserve.  As  a 
result  of  this,  Ontario  Hydro  set  up  a  com- 
mittee which  has  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
four  or  five  sectors,  one  of  them  being  the 
agricultural  community,  to  determine  the 
question  of  reliability,  questions  of  cost, 
matters  that  are  really  quite  relevant  to  the 
present  discussions  of  Hydro. 

I  glanced  at  the  questionnaire  and  I 
don't  minimize  its  complexity  but  I  think 
the  honourable  member  underestimated  the 
capacity  of  the  agricultural  community  to 
deal  with  such  a  form.  The  form  is  here.  The 
member  should  really  distribute  it  to  his 
colleagues;  I  don't  think  they'll  find  it  diffi- 
cult either.  I  didn't  find  it  that  tough. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  obviously  very  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  matter  of  cost, 
there  were  some  26,000  questionnaires  sent 
out.  The  postage  calculated  at  10  cents  each 
is  $2,600;  the  responses,  7,000  at  10  cents- 
they  sent  out  envelopes  so  that  those  ques- 
tioned could  reply— that's  $700;  cost  of 
materials  outside  envelopes,  26,000,  cost  $400; 
return  envelopes,  26,000,  cost  $320;  question- 
naire forms,  26,000,  cost  $450;  for  a  grand 
total  of  $4,470.  I  should  point  out,  so  the 
honourable  member  will  have  his  faith  in  the 
agricultural  community  restored,  70  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  answered  the  question- 
naire with  clear  coslt  replies— no  problems- 
completed  the  form  and  had  no  difficulties. 
The  8,000  replies  were  a  fairly  high  return 
for  any  sort  of  questionnaire. 


Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  wonder,  in  the  light  of  that  editorialized 
answer  from  the  Premier— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  an  editorialized 
question. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —if  he  might  comment  on  an 
editorialized  letter  from  a  farmer  regarding 
that  questionnaire.  This  is  from  a  farmer  in 
Cherry  Valley. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  the  member 
place  the  question? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Would  the  chair  permit  me  to 
read  this  so  that  the  Premier  can  comment 
on  it? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It's  not  the  usual 
procedure  in  the  question  period  to  read 
letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  could  quote  the  member 
a  lot  of  letters. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I'd  be  pleased.  It's  just  an 
editorialized  comment  from  the  letter:  "I'm 
sure  this  kind  of  nonsense  is  another  reason 
our  hydro  bills  are  so  high.  I  hope  you  will 
consider  this  worthy  of  note  and  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities." 

The  farmer  says:  "If  you  read  the  question- 
naire it  is  apparent  that  the  person  preparing 
the  questionnaire  is  quite  unfamiliar  with 
farming  and  the  degree  in  which  the  farm 
operation  relies  on  electricity.  I  answered 
the  questions  as  best  I  could—" 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  the  member 
place  the  question? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  "—but  on  a  day  in  January 
how  could  one  estimate  how  much  milk  in 
the  tank,  how  many  sows  were  due  to  farrow 
and  how  much  milk  production  would  drop 
because  animals  were  not  watered  or  fed 
silage?" 

An  hon.  member:  Not  necessarily  in  that 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  reply  to  what  was  a 
non-question,  but  apparently  we're  allowing 
non-questions  today,  I  would  only  make  the 
observation  that  I  made.  I  didn't  send  out  the 
questionnaire.  There  was  a  fairly  heavy 
response  which  the  honourable  member  must 
understand  because  he  sends  out  question- 
naires in  his  riding,  I  understand.  I've  seen 
some  of  them  on  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Name  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know,  just  informal 
sorts  of  discussions. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  And  who  pays  for 
those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  would  only  point 
out   that   the   response   in   percentage   terms 
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is  really  quite  high  and  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  response  answered  the  form  rather  com- 
pletely and  without  any  difficulty. 

So  while  I'm  sure  some  farmer  has  written 
to  the  member  suggesting  that  he  didn't 
think  it  was  a  valid  investment,  I  think  that 
$4,400  to  get  some  understanding  from  the 
agricultural  community  as  to  their  concern 
about  reliability  and  cost  factors  in  terms  of 
their  prime  energy  source,  is  not  such  an 
improper  investment.  In  fact,  I  think  if  the 
honourable  member  were  being  totally  ob- 
jective, if  Hydro  hadn't  done  it  he  probably 
would  have  been  suggesting  they  do  it. 

MAPLE  PARK  SITE 

Ms.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  by  Family  Leisure 
Centres  of  Canada  to  establish  a  huge  theme- 
type  amusement  park  on  Major  Mackenzie 
Drive  near  Maple,  a  proposal  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  OMB  but  is 
now  being  appealed  to  the  cabinet  by  a 
number  of  groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  If  it  is  sub  judice  then  you 
can't  mention  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I'd  like  to  ask  if  the  provincial 
Treasurer  still  holds  the  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  town- 
ship of  Vaughan  on  April  6,  1976,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  number  of  ministries  were 
concerned  about  the  size  and  the  nature  of 
the  project,  particularly  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  who  had  grave  doubts 
about  the  pressure  on  prime  agricultural  land 
and  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications had  thought  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  broaden  Highway  401  to  10 
lanes,  and  the  provincial  Treasurer  came  to 
this  conclusion  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  question  has 
been  asked. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  quote  what 
the  provincial  Treasurer  concluded. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  question 
has  been  asked. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  haven't  quoted  the  exact 
statement.  I  would  like  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer to  confirm  whether  or  not  he  still  sup- 
ports— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  question 
has  been  asked.  The  provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  My  concern  and  the 
concern  of  my  colleagues  was  that  all  these 
various  concerns  should  be  well  aired.  That 
was  the  reason  there  was  an  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  hearing.  Whether  the  concerns  of 


the  citizens  and  ministry  were  adequately 
dealt  with  by  the  board,  I  suppose,  is  some- 
thing which  cabinet  will  look  at  when  it  con- 
siders the  appeal. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  provincial  Treasurer  specifically  said  that 
this  project  may  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
a  hearing  and  decision  by  the  Environmental 
Assessment  Board.  Does  he  still  hold  to  that 
view? 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  a  flip-flop.  We  need  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  One  final  supple- 
mentary from  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine. 

Ms.  Bryden:  If  he  does  not,  is  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  prepared  to  add  to  his 
budget  the  cost  of  increasing  Highway  400 
to  10  lanes  and  the  additional  sewage,  garbage 
and  water  costs  that  will  be  necessitated  by 
this  project? 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Revenue  makes  revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You're  against  children 
having  fun. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Whatever  require- 
ments are  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
municipalities  or  my  colleagues,  we  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  them  in  the  provincial 
budget  and  we  also  make  some  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  those  things  which  can  be 
properly  charged  back  to  various  develop- 
ments are  charged  back  and  municipalities  do 
that  quite  regularly.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
forever  simply  think  that  this  province  is  go- 
ing to  stand  still,  as  members  in  that  party 
would  have  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  have  you  got  against 
children  having  fun? 

Mr.  Martel:  We  just  want  jobs  for  them. 

Interjections. 

TRIHALOMETHANES  IN  WATER 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  national  survey  for 
trihalomethanes  in  drinking  water  done  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  of 
Canada  shows  the  results  were  in  the  same 
range  as  those  previously  reported  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  can  the  minister 
inform  me  whether  tests  are  under  way  or 
planned  for  the  monitoring  of  trihalo- 
methanes  in  Cayuga? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  no,  I  will  look  into 
it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  studies  done  of  the  Cayuga 
water. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Could  the  minister  inform  me,  will 
there  be  modifications  made  to  the  treatment 
process  in  that  particular  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
work  is  already  under  way  at  the  request  of 
Cayuga  and  the  region. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  similar  modification  to  the 
water  treatment  plant  to  remove  the  chemicals 
did  not  work  in  Brantford,  what  makes  the 
minister  think  it's  going  to  work  in  Cayuga? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  A  different  climate?  I  am 
just  trying  to  help  you  out,  George. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
still  working  with  the  Brantford  one  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  will  have  it  corrected. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  with  respect  to  the  on-going  in- 
volvement with  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
their  new  no-fault  automobile  insurance  pro- 
gram. Since  the  question  that  was  asked  just 
a  month  ago  on  this  particular  matter,  has  the 
minister  now  had  a  response  to  his  letter 
from  Madame  Payette?  Is  he  able  to  table 
the  correspondence  and  can  he  tell  us  how 
this  matter  is  now  to  'be  resolved? 

Hon.   Mr.  Grossman:   Yes,  my  superinten- 
dent of  insurance  met  with  his  counterpart- 
Mr.   S.    Smith:    Your  superintendent?  The 
people's  superintendent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  believe  it  was 
around  April  25  or  so  and  as  a  result  of  that 
conversation  both  the  superintendent  here  and 
in  Quebec  are  meeting  with  their  respective 
ministers  to  sort  out  the  various  positions  on 
it.  We  are  now  pointed  toward  a  date  of,  I 
believe,  the  third  week  in  June,  if  still  neces- 
sary, for  a  meeting  in  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  the  time  of  that  meet- 
ing, will  the  minister  encourage  the  retro- 
activity of  any  agreement  to  the  date  when 
the  new  Quebec  program  came  into  force,  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  that  any  person  who 
may  have  been  involved  in  an  accident  or  is 
at  some  internal  stage  of  developing  litiga- 
tion or  making  a  claim  would  be  suitably 
protected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  that  was  of  course 
one  of  the  topics  of  discussion  between  the 
superintendents.  We  are  trying  to  refine  the 


common  points  of  discussion  and  agreement, 
if  any,  before  that  meeting,  but  that  will 
certainly  be  one  of  them. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Philip:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General:  Would  the  minister  agree  that  the 
reason  his  ministry  has  not  been  processing 
new  lay  appointments  of  notary  publics  is 
that  such  appointments  infringe  upon  the 
legal  profession?  If  so,  can  the  minister  tell 
us  why  he  appears  to  put  the  self  interest 
of  the  legal  profession  ahead  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It's  been  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
some  time  not  to  make  new  appointments  of 
notaries  public  except  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  reason— or  a  fundamental  reason 
or  rationale— behind  this  policy  has  been  that 
many  individuals  in  the  past  have  used  this 
appointment  as  an  opportunity  to  practice  law. 
As  a  result,  citizens  have  not  been  well  served 
by  individuals  who  hold  themselves  out  as 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  legal  expertise 
while  in  fact  that  is  not  the  case. 
[3:00] 

Mr.  Martel:  It  works  when  the  lawyer 
does  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  reason  for  this 
policy  has  been  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  Philip:  Would  the  minister  not  agree 
that  in  certain  instances,  such  as  senior  citi- 
zens' homes  and  in  certain  areas  of  the  ethnic 
or  new-Canadian  communities,  there  is  a 
need  in  fact  for  either  clergymen  or  other 
people  in  the  community  to  notarize  public 
documents? 

Also,  would  the  minister  comment  on  the 
statement  in  a  letter  by  Mrs.  T.  Caldwell, 
dated  'February  21— she  is  the  supervisor  of 
legal  appointments— that  states  that  the 
ministry  has  not  been  processing  new  lay 
appointments  as  notaries  public  inasmuch  as 
it  is  felt  that  such  appointments  "infringe 
upon  the  legal  profession"— the  exact  words? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  must  repeat  that 
they  are  not  my  words,  and  certainly  not  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  I  can  say  that  I  have  asked  the 
ministry  to  review  the  whole  matter  of 
notaries  public  because  a  number  of  notaries 
public  have  been  authorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario. 

I  would  invite  the  honourable  member— 
and  indeed  any  other  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature—to let  me  have  their  views,  particularly 
in   the   area   of   assisting   senior   citizens   or 
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members  of  ethnic  minorities  who  may  re- 
quire some  greater  assistance  in  relation  to 
the  whole  matter  of  notarizing  certain  docu- 
ments. It  may  be  that  we  can  develop  cer- 
tain procedures  that  will  assist  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  public  interest,  in  that 
certain  people  not  hold  themselves  out  as 
being  able  to  provide  legal  services  and  advice 
when  they  are  obviously  not  equipped  to 
do  so. 

WATER  DIVERSION 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
Premier.  Is  the  Premier  aware  of  the  ques- 
tion directed  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
concerning  the  water  diversion  to  increase 
flows  from  Lake  Michigan  into  Illinois'  water 
system  that  will  cost  New  York  State  Power 
Authority  an  additional  $45  million  to  con- 
sumer bills  to  replace  hydro  electric  power 
loss?  The  Minister  of  Energy  was  kind 
enough  to  reply  that  this  proposed  water 
diversion  will  cost  Ontario  Hydro  an  esti- 
mated $20.5  million,  based  upon  the  1978 
value,  a  combined  cost  of  $67.5  million. 

Is  the  Premier  aware  that  if  approval  is 
granted  it  would  affect  other  lakes  shared 
with  Canada;  and  is  he  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion of  diversion  may  well  be  in  violation  of 
the  1909  International  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  Act  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Martel:   Didn't  you  know  that,  Bill? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Remember  that  act? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Secondly,  is  the  government 
or  Ontario  Hydro  now  in  a  position  to  op- 
pose the  water  diversion  plan,  either  on  its 
own  or  jointly  with  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority,  or  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  make  a  note  of  all 
of  those  questions  and  try  to  give  the  same 
service  to  the  honourable  member  as  we 
were  delighted  to  give  the  member  for 
Hal  ton-Burlington. 

ALLEGED  OPP  IMPROPRIETIES 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General  relating  to  a  number  of 
disquieting  allegations  made  by  native  people 
against  police  officers  in  and  around  Kenora, 
Ontario. 

Considering  that  during  one  week  alone 
more  than  20  affidavits  were  obtained  in 
which  native  people  related  stories  alleging 
improprieties  committed  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  both  the  OPP  and  local  police;  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties   Association   and   the   Lake   of  the 


Woods  Pow  Wow  Club  sent  a  letter  jointly 
to  the  Ontario  Solicitor  General  about  the 
alleged  improprieties,  would  the  minister 
investigate  and  report  to  the  House  on  their 
allegations  and  also  what  measures  he  in- 
tends to  take  to  ensure  that  police  officers  in 
the  Kenora  area  carry  out  their  duties  in  a 
proper  manner,  without  losing  the  respect  of 
the  native  people- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Has  the  honourable 
member  come  to  the  question  mark  yet? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Yes— in  the  event  that  the 
sworn  allegations  against  the  police  officers 
are  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
includes  allegations  of  events  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
according  to  Mr.  Joe  Morrison  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Pow  Wow 
Club  in  Kenora.  They  are  at  least  a  year  old, 
so  the  affidavits  have  been  gathered  from 
people  who  are  alleging  these  incidents  over 
some  period  of  time.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
the  honourable  member  should  realize  is  that 
the  new  street  patrol  that  has  been  set  up 
in  Kenora  which  includes  native  people  from 
that  area  has  improved  the  situation  sub- 
stantially, particularly  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  it  includes  members  of  the  local 
Pow  Wow  Club. 

However,  having  said  that,  upon  receiving 
the  letter  from  the  Civil  Liberties  Association 
and  the  Pow  Wow  Club  I  have  asked  the 
OPP  and  the  OPC  to  investigate  these  charges. 
It  will  be  rather  difficult  to  do  so  because 
the  native  people  involved  do  not  want  to 
give  their  names  or  the  dates  at  which  time 
these  incidents  took  place  or  what  police 
officers  were  involved.  So  it's  going  to  be 
rather  hard  to  have  a  complete  investigation. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  the  authors  of  the 
letter  have  been  interviewed  and  there  is 
an  OPP  investigator  on  the  scene  right  now. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  also  clarify  for  us  the  role  of  the 
band  constables  in  the  various  incidents 
described  in  the  letter  sent  to  the  Solicitor 
General  or  were  only  regular  OPP  officers  or 
municipal  police  officers  involved?  And  can 
the  minister  tell  us  what  are  the  individual 
rights  regarding  body  searches  and  does  the 
male  OPP  officer  have  the  right  to  search 
women? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  These  are  part  of  the 
allegations  and  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
will  come  out  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion. I  don't  want  to  comment  on  whether 
or  not  a  woman  was  searched  by  an  OPP 
officer.  That  is  an  allegation.  There  is  no 
name,  the  lady  doesn't   give  her  name;  we 
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don't  know  who  the  officer  or  officers  were 
or  when  that  particular  incident  took  place. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  letter  is 
written  for  the  prime  purpose  of  moving 
ahead  Bills  113  and  114.  That  is  the  motive 
and  intent  of  that  letter.  In  the  meantime, 
we'll  carry  out  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral 
questions  has  expired. 

REPORT 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administration 
of  justice  committee  presented  the  commit- 
tee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Cornwall. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  35,  38  and  39  standing  on  the 
notice  paper;  and  the  response  to  petitions 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  sessional  papers 
66  and  73.  (See  appendix,  page  2357) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  Martel,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Deans,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting 
the  City  of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CITY  OF  CORNWALL  ACT 

Mr.  Martel,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Samis,  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  City  of  Cornwall. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 
(continued) 

On  vote  1001,  ministry  administration 
program: 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

On  item  2,  analysis,  research  and  planning: 


Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  minister  for  clarifica- 
tion. I  believe  in  his  leadoff  speech  he 
mentioned  something  about  purchasing  or 
finding  funds  for  a  new  computer  system. 
What  was  the  cost  involved  in  that  purchase 
and  were  tenders  called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  by  staff  that  the  cost  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $40,000  under  this 
particular  vote. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  would  be  the  overall 
cost,  since  the  minister  is  only  talking  about 
this  particular  vote?  Perhaps  the  cost  is 
going  to  be  shared  by  other  areas  of  his 
ministry,  such  as  the  provincial  assessment 
offices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  staff  will  get  that 
for  us.  I  don't  have  it  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Will  this  apply  to  the 
ministry's  assessment  practices  throughout 
Ontario  for  reassessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we're  talking  here 
about  computer  costs  as  far  as  the  taxation 
division  is  concerned,  I  presume.  If  the  mem- 
ber wants  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  minis- 
try, it  will  take  us  a  little  while  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  ask 
the  minister,  for  my  own  clarification, 
whether  this  item  2  is  strictly  in  the  adminis- 
trative area  or  does  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  actual  taxation  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  activity  is  performed 
by  the  ministry's  finance  and  priorities  plan- 
ning group  and  involves  the  co-ordination  and 
development  of  ministry-wide  resource  plan- 
ning and  allocation  strategies,  and  operational 
evaluation  and  review  procedures  for  the 
deputy  minister  and  the  senior  managers.  But 
it's  entirely  within  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It's  entirely  administrative 
planning  and  research  we're  talking  about 
here;  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
policy  research  in  the  way  of  taxation  and 
so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Item  2  agreed  to. 

Items  3  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  item  8,  information  services: 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
further  question  for  clarification  to  the  minis- 
ter. I  noticed  in  1976-77  the  actual  costs  for 
information  services  was  $86,000.  In  1977-78, 
the  actual  cost  was  $152,100.  There  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  within  the  last  two-year 
period.  This  year,  it  has  increased  in  round 
figures  about  $45,000.  Could  the  minister  give 
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us  an  explanation  why  there  is  this  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  information  services 
and  what  it  relates  to— sending  out  tax 
bulletin  notices  on  new  tax  policies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  increase  in  salaries 
and  wages  and  employee  benefits  is  partly 
related  to  converting  to  classified  staff  re- 
sources previously  budgeted  and  expended 
through  temporary  help  services.  What  we 
have  done  really  is  to  take  temporary  people 
and  put  them  into  permanent  staff.  This,  of 
course,  increases  the  salaries  and  the  benefits. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  supplies,  which 
results  from  planned  expenditures  on  publica- 
tions. The  decrease  in  services— that's  in  the 
manpower  part  of  it— is  due  to  the  conver- 
sion of  two  man  years  of  temporary  help  to 
classified  staff. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Although  we  have  an  increase 
in  costs  for  personnel— a  substantial  increase 
over  the  past  year— I  am  curious  about  the 
personnel  that  the  Auditor  has  assigned  to 
succession  duties.  Could  you  state  whether 
that  staff  has  been  maintained  at  the  same 
level  or  whether  it  has  been  cut  back  over 
the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  will  come  under  an- 
other vote.  That  is  not  under  information  serv- 
ices. We  are  only  dealing  here  on  this  par- 
ticular item  with  information  services,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  succession  duties  at 
all.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  we  get  into  the  succession  duties 
part. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  I  was  just  thinking  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Last  year  when  we  were 
discussing  the  estimates,  I  asked  the  minister 
at  that  time  whether  his  department  would 
consider  putting  out  bulletins  to  various 
people— businesses,  real  estate  firms,  et  cetera 
—explaining  the  ministry's  policy  in  making 
certain  tax  decisions.  It  was  indicated  at  that 
time  that  perhaps  it  might  be  something  that 
your  department  will  embark  on.  In  other 
words,  where  you  make  a  decision  that  affects 
a  firm  when  you  put  out  that  information  you 
don't  have  to  say  which  firms  are  involved, 
but  it  may  be  a  new  landmark  or  a  new  con- 
cept or  new  idea  from  your  ministry  as  to 
how  you  will  apply  certain  regulations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  have  this  information 
available  to  the  people  out  there  in  the  prov- 
ince would  be  very  useful.  It  would  prob- 
ably help  to  expedite  a  lot  of  the  business 
dealings  in  the  community  in  the  sense  that 
they  would  know  exactly  how  they  would  be 
treated  for  tax  purposes  should  they  embark 
on  one  deal  or  another.  I  was  wondering  if 


you  have  done   anything  or  moved   in   that 
direction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
answer  to  the  member  for  Erie,  I  said  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  supplies  that  resulted 
from  the  planned  expenditure  in  publications. 
That  is  really  what  I  was  dealing  with.  There 
are  bulletins  now  for  all  taxes  that  have  been 
redesigned  in  1977.  Bulletins  have  gone  out 
to  corporations  and  people  who  collect  retail 
sales  tax  and  anyone  that  is  in  the  tax  field. 
Bulletins  are  prepared  now. 

If  there  is  any  change  in  policy  or  any 
change  in  legislation,  I  am  advised— I  don't 
know  what  I  am  advised  here  because  I  am 
having  a  little  difficulty  reading  it.  But  I 
know  that  bulletins  are  going  out  on  all  of 
the  tax  changes  and  all  of  the  policy  changes 
and  all  of  the  interpretations.  If  there  is  an 
area  where  there  are  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  interpretation  of  a  certain 
section  or  a  certain  piece  of  legislation,  a 
bulletin  is  prepared  and  sent  out. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  in  this  situation  is  that  there  is 
something,  a  bulletin,  that  is  similar  to  what 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  puts  out, 
and  it  is  mailed  out  to  all  the  members,  as 
well  as  all  the  people  involved  in  the  business. 
It  gives  them  an  indication  that  if  they  make 
a  ruling  on  a  certain  transfer  of  a  certain 
business  deal,  that  is  the  kind  of  ruling  that 
will  eventually  apply  to  other  similar  business 
deals  and  transactions  of  a  similar  nature.  This 
is  why  I  wondered,  if  the  Revenue  ministry 
would  embark  on  this  and  put  out  that  type 
of  bulletins.  You  may  argue  on  the  one  hand 
that  perhaps  you  do  not  have  that  many 
varieties  of  rulings.  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  could  argue  from  this  House  that  perhaps 
there  have  been  some  special  rulings  that  are 
unexplainable— or  that  we  don't  understand 
why  they  were  made.  However,  if  you  make 
a  ruling  perhaps  other  people  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  or  look  at  it  and  say  that  this 
is  what  the  government  policy  is  and,  thereby 
prevent  any  kind  of  possible  conflict  arising 
in  the  future,  should  there  be  a  dispute  as 
to  a  previous  ruling  or  a  new  ruling  that  may 
relate  to  a  transaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  prepared  to  look 
at  that.  I  understand  the  point  you  are  making 
now  which  is  completely  different  from  the 
bulletins  we  are  already  puting  out.  You  are 
suggesting  that  when  we  make  a  decision  on 
a  certain  problem  that  a  bulletin  be  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  the  people  who  may  be 
affected  in  the  future  so  they  would  know 
what  those  decisions  are.  I  am  informed  that 
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we  do  that  now.  But  perhaps  it  could  be 
extended  a  bit.  I  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  that  case  could  I  ask 
the  minister  to  put  me  on  the  mailing  list  for 
these  bulletins?  I  haven't  seen  any  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Sure,  we  would  be  happy 
to  put  you  on  the  mailing  list. 

Item  8  agreed  to. 

On  item  9,  systems  development  services: 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
minister  about  the  difference  between  the 
1977-78  estimates  in  the  briefing  material  he 
gave  us,  and  the  actual  expenditure  for  sal- 
aries and  wages  in  1977-78.  We  are  talking 
about  $70,000  difference  in  salaries  and  wages 
under  item  9  between  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture last  year  and  the  actual  expenditure  last 
year.  Could  the  minister  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened there?  What  is  the  difference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  one  un- 
classified staff  is  moved  up  into  the  permanent 
category.  So  that  would  now  show  on  salaries 
and  wages  and  benefits  rather  than  on  serv- 
ices. That  is  the  first  item  that  would  be 
included  in  there. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of— and  again,  I 
think  we  mentioned  it  in  the  debate  on  Friday 
—some  of  the  benefits  that  were  charged 
through  MGS;  these  are  now  transferred  to 
each  ministry.  So  that  has  been  taken  into 
account  as  well. 

I  could  probably  get  you  a  little  more 
detail  as  to  exactly  what  those  charges  were. 
But  the  policy  is  changed  now;  not  only  in 
this  ministry,  but  every  ministry  within  gov- 
ernment. Certain  costs  that  were  being  borne 
by  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  have 
been  discontinued  and  charged  to  each 
ministry. 

That  is  why  you  will  see,  as  we  go  through 
these  estimates,  that  even  where  there  is  no 
large  increase  in  staff,  or  maybe  none,  there 
could  be  an  increase  in  the  funding.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  other  items  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  such  as  merit  awards  and  the 
annual  increase— I  believe  it  was  either  four 
or  six  per  cent  this  year— on  salaries  and 
benefits.  Every  time  the  salaries  go  up,  of 
course,  the  benefits  go  up  correspondingly. 
And  then  there  are  the  merit  increases  that 
occur  annually. 

All  of  those  items  combined  bring  us  to  a 
figure  of  about  $70,000. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  assume,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  the  things  you  were  talking  about 
from  Government  Services  were  under  the 
benefits  area,  and  that  is  the  item  they  would 
be  listed  under  in  your  briefing  material.  My 
question   was   about   last  year's   estimates   as 


compared  to  last  year's  actual  expenditure  for 
salaries  and  wages. 

Last  year's  estimates  showed,  under  systems 
development  services,  $438,000  for  salaries 
and  wages;  and  the  actual  expenditure  on 
the  next  page  in  your  briefing  material  was 
only  $365,000.  I  am  just  wondering  if  there 
was  a  change  in  the  staffing,  other  than  the 
one  unclassified  staff  going  to  permanent  staff, 
which  you  are  showing  here.  Were  there  some 
other  changes?  Why  was  the  salaries  and 
wages  item  so  overestimated  last  year? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
mostly  wages  and  benefits,  but  there  were 
some  shifts  in  staff  as  well.  Actually  we  spent 
less  money  than  we  had  budgeted  according 
to  my  figures. 

Mr.  Charlton:  That's  what  I'm  asking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  And  you  will  recall 
during  last  year  there  was  a  restraint  program 
on  as  well  and  we  did  not  increase,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  some  instances  we  decreased 
the  staff;  I  presume  that's  what  has  happened 
in  this  particular  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Erie. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  question  to  the  minister  is  in  relation  to 
the  terminology  "man  years"  as  defined 
throughout  his  estimates.  Is  it  similar  to 
what  other  ministries  term  man  years?  What 
is  your  explanation  of  the  term  man  years 
as  related  to  your  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  the  same 
policy  and  procedures  apply  throughout  all 
the  ministries.  It's  used  throughout  govern- 
ment in  the  same  way.  A  man  year  is  one 
person  hired  for  12  months  of  the  year. 
Services  are  purchased  for  a  12-month  period, 
and  that  is  considered  to  be  a  man  year.  In 
other  words,  when  we  say  18  man  years  it 
means  18  people,  really. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  would  be  the  average 
hours  of  work  per  week  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  average  hours  of 
work  per  week  would  be  40  hours,  the  same 
as  any  other  civil  servant. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  varies  in  different  de- 
partments, I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  that. 
It  can  vary  from  35  to  as  high  as  42  hours 
per  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  ours 
is  37^  hours.  I'm  sorry,  it  wasn't  40,  it's 
37*4  hours. 

Item  9  agreed  to. 

On  item  10,  relocation  project: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  main  reason  for  the 
increase  in  the  ministry's  administration  pro- 
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gram    is    the    $678,600    plus     $29,400,    or 
$708,000  for  this  project. 

Is  this  simply  payroll  costs  for  salaries, 
wages  and  benefits?  Because  of  the  nature 
of  this  project,  what  will  happen  to  the  staff 
when  relocation  has  been  completed?  Is 
this  a  one-year  entry  we  are  considering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  These  are  people  who  are 
on  contract.  There's  a  committee  of  seven 
people  who  are  the  nucleus  of  this  projected 
move  to  Oshawa  but  another  20  contract 
people  will  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
I  believe  hired.  That's  what  this  funding  is 
for.  It  must  be  understood  that  a  move  of 
this  size  creates  quite  an  impact  on  a  com- 
munity. We  are  looking  at  educational 
facilities  in  the  Oshawa  area,  we  are  looking 
at  recreational  facilities,  we  are  looking  at 
housing. 

We  are  looking  at  the  office  accommoda- 
tion itself;  because  Ministry  of  Revenue  is 
not  the  same  as  most  other  ministries,  we 
require  special  features  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  type  of  work  being  done  in  the  ministry. 
We  have  to  be  concerned  about  whether 
there  is  enough  telephone  service  to  handle 
the  amount  of  telephone  work  that  is  done 
within  the  ministry.  Many  other  items 
have  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  move  by  1981,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
do  some  proper  planning  and  that  is  why 
this  move  project  is  set  up.  I  would  presume 
it  would  be  ongoing  until  such  time  as  we 
have  physically  moved. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  mention. 
After  the  building  is  completed  and  we  start 
to  move  it  is  not  a  matter  of  just  closing 
down  the  building  at  Queen's  Park,  Toronto, 
and  moving  everyone.  The  ministry  must  keep 
on  operating  while  the  move  is  being  made, 
so  that  we  will  probably  at  some  point  in 
time  have  a  portion  of  our  staff  in  Oshawa 
and  a  portion  at  Queen's  Park.  In  order  to 
move  the  whole  operation  smoothly  there  is 
going  to  be  a  period  of  time  when  we  are 
going  to  have  extra  people,  so  that  when  we 
begin  a  certain  system  in  Oshawa,  and  until 
it  is  refined  to  the  point  where  it  can  handle 
the  work,  the  one  in  Queen's  Park  would 
probably  still  have  to  be  working.  All  of 
those  things  are  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  we're  allocating  these  funds. 
[3:301 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  further  question,  since 
this  seems  to  be  rather  an  expensive  item 
—almost  $1  million.  Can  the  minister  in- 
dicate when  he  expects  this  complex  at 
Oshawa  and  the  actual  move  to  be  com- 
pleted? Are  we  looking  at  two  or  three 
years?  In  other  words,  are  we  looking  at  an 


expenditure  of  almost  $1  million  for  the 
next  three  years  if  that  facility  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  must  un- 
derstand, the  building  is  going  to  be  con- 
structed; it's  now  in  the  planning  stages 
and  construction  will  start  shortly.  The  build- 
ing should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1981. 
I  have  no  way  of  being  able  to  project  at 
this  point  in  time  how  much  funding  we 
will  need  in  the  1979-80  period,  but  I  sus- 
pect it  wouldn't  be  less  than  what  we  have 
here;  probably  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Further  to  the  minister's 
reply,  this  could  go  on  for  a  three-year 
period,  to  $3  million,  and  we  haven't  actually 
had  any  relocation  yet  to  the  new  facilities. 
If  we're  talking  about  restraint,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  this  expenditure  in  this  vote  in 
this  particular  year  and  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There's  no  question  it's 
necessary,  because  all  of  these  plans  have 
to  be  made  in  advance.  We  have  the  cash 
flow  systems  which  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about;  by  1981,  they  will  be  $50  million 
a  day  to  the  Treasury.  These  production 
facilities  must  be  rebuilt  without  risk  to  those 
cash  flows;  that's  why  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  how  the  whole  planning  is 
done,  and  we  must  have  the  staff  to  do  it 
properly. 

The  Treasury,  over  a  short  term,  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  makes  quite  a  few  million 
dollars  out  of  having  the  money  available 
when  it  needs  it.  If  we  were  to  delay  that 
production  at  all,  it  would  be  much  more 
costly  than  the  $1  million,  $2  million  or  $3 
million  that  we're  talking  about  here  in 
facilitating  that  move. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  just  can't  quite  under- 
stand or  buy  what  the  minister  is  trying  to 
tell  me.  These  new  facilities  are  just  in  the 
planning  stage  now— they  could  be  on  the 
drawing  boards,  for  all  I  know— and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  have  almost  $1  million  set  aside 
here  to  set  up  a  relocation  program  to 
move  into  this  new  facility  three  or  four 
years  from  now.  Who  knows  how  long  it  will 
be?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ministry  is 
jumping  a  little  too  fast  in  hiring  special  staff 
for  this  relocation.  When  I  look  at  the 
$678,600  for  salaries  and  wages,  and  the 
minister  is  looking  for  relocation  actually  to 
take  effect  some  time  in  1981  or  1982,  for 
all  I  know,  it  seems  that  the  ministry  is 
jumping  a  little  too  fast  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
we  need  the  staff  now  to  plan  for  the  build- 
ing so  that  the  building  is  constructed  to 
facilitate   our   kind   of  operation.    It's   some- 
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thing  that  hasn't  been  done  before,  so  we 
don't  have  anyone  who  is  expert  in  the  field 
as  far  as  constructing  a  building  for  Revenue 
is  concerned.  It  means  we  must  have  experts 
from  our  ministry  working  and  planning  the 
actual  building  itself,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services,  be- 
cause there's  no  point  in  spending  $21  mil- 
lion—and that's  what  it's  going  to  cost  in  the 
final  analysis— on  a  building  that's  not  going 
to  work  for  us  after  it's  built.  That's  the 
reason  these  people  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Then  I  hope  we're  not 
going  to  run  into  the  same  situation  as  hap- 
pened, for  example,  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  complex  up  on  Bloor  Street, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  the  ex- 
pertise put  into  it  too,  working  along  with 
the  private  developer,  and  now  we  find 
there's  a  building  up  there  that  isn't  suit- 
able for  their  type  of  operation.  I  think  it's 
happened  in  the  past  in  other  instances.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  I  just  can't  accept  the 
minister's  proposals  and  this  expenditure  at 
this  time. 

I  thought  that  the  private  developer,  the 
person  who  is  going  to  construct  the  build- 
ing for  Government  Services,  should  be  able 
to  put  the  input  into  the  type  of  building 
that  you  want.  You're  talking  about  $21 
million,  it  sounds  like  an  elaborate  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  With  all  due  respect  to 
Government  Services,  they  don't  know,  or 
they  wouldn't  know  how  to  build— or  design 
I  should  say— a  building  that  would  be  com- 
plementary to  the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  It 
has  to  be  somebody  within  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  who  gives  that  necessary  input,  so 
that  the  building  is  designed  properly  for 
our  needs.  That's  not  to  say  they  wouldn't 
design  a  proper  ordinary  office  building, 
but  ours  is  just  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  must  be,  at  $21  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  are  different 
systems  within  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  that 
are  not  normally  found  in  ordinary  office 
buildings.  The  expertise  is  lacking  in  Gov- 
ernment Services  or  any  other  area  for  that 
purpose.  The  assistance  they  need  and  the 
advice  they  need  and  the  consultation  they 
need,  must  come  from  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue,  which  is  eventually  going  to  use 
that  building. 

Revenue  Canada  and  Revenue  Quebec 
each  worked  for  three  or  four  years  to  make 
sure  their  facilities  fitted  their  future  needs. 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  have  a  building 
that's  going  to  work  reasonably  well  for  us, 
it's  important  to  have  the  input  now  and  not 
wait  until  the  building  is  up  and  then  say, 


"We  should  have  done  this  or  we  should 
have  done  the  other  thing;  it's  not  going  to 
work  for  us,  we  have  to  remodel  it."  I  think 
it's  cheaper  in  the  long-run  to  do  it  now  than 
it  is  to  try  to  patch  it  up  later. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'm  not  that  familiar  with 
buildings,  but  I  understand  that  in  the  new 
buildings  that  are  being  built  for  the  federal 
government,  particularly  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  design  and  floor  plan  are  open. 
Everything  is  open  so  you  can  set  up  your 
system  the  way  you  want  it  by  putting  up 
certain  dividers  throughout.  In  other  words, 
the  buildings  is  going  to  be  of  a  rectangular 
or  square  shape,  you're  not  going  to  change 
the  outside;  it's  just  a  matter  of  the  floor  area. 
I'm  just  wondering  about  this  expenditure, 
that's  all;  I'm  questioning  it,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly 
the  minister  could  give  us  the  breakdown  of 
that  sum  of  $969,800;  in  particular  as  to 
whether  any  or  all  of  that  will  apply  to  the 
final  cost  of  the  building,  which  the  minister 
estimates  to  be  about  $21  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  $969,800  is  primarily 
for  salaries  and  benefits  for  the  planning 
group.  It's  not  included  in  the  $21  million. 
The  estimate  to  build  the  building  is  $21 
million,  over  and  above  this  type  of  planning. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Is  that  out-of-house  work 
that  will  be  done  by  consultants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  this  is  not  being  done 
by  consultants.  This  is  being  done  by  people 
within  the  ministry,  and  we  will  be  increas- 
ing that  staff.  We  have  seven  people  who 
have  been  seconded  within  the  ministry  now, 
people  from  the  ministry,  to  head  up  this 
committee  group,  but  we  will  be  bringing  in 
another  20  people  with  expertise  in  this  type 
of  field.  That's  why  we're  talking  about  the 
$969,800.  It  will  be  for  salaries  and  it  doesn't 
come  off  the  $21  million,  the  $21  million  will 
still  be  there. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Fantastic,  eh? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Is  that,  then,  not  in  terms 
of  architectural  drawings  or  pre-engineering 
or  anything  of  that  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No;  they  will  be  giving 
advice  to  the  engineers  and  to  MGS  as  to 
what  is  necessary  in  that  building  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  we  have  for  the  building. 

You  have  to  remember  that  in  our  minis- 
try we're  not  just  talking  about  people  and 
offices,  we're  also  talking  about  machinery. 
It's  not  just  an  ordinary  office  building.  You 
have  to  have  the  layout  in  such  a  way  that 
the  machinery  is  operable.  You  can't  have  an 
assembly  line  with  half  of  it  on  one  floor 
and  half  on  another  floor  and  have  it  work- 
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ing  very  efficiently.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  they're  looking  at. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Can  the  minister  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  projected  overall  cost  for 
the  relocation  to  Oshawa,  and  how,  in  his 
own  words,  that  will  accommodate  better 
service  in  terms  of  the  general  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  overall  cost,  as  I 
indicated,  is  $21  million. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But,  with  respect,  the 
minister  said  approximately  $1  million  would 
be  in  addition  to  that.  What  I  am  asking  is, 
what  additional  costs  will  there  be  besides 
the  item  of  $969,800  projected  for  the  current 
fiscal  year?  To  repeat  myself,  what  additional 
sums  are  projected  and  what  will  that  make 
the  total  move  amount  to  it  terms  of  dollars? 
Will  it  be  $21  million,  $25  million  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  very  difficult  to  say. 
I  would  expect  that  we  would  need  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  next  year  as  we  have 
budgeted  this  year  for  the  planning  group. 
We  are  probably  talking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $21  million  for  the  building  and  $2 
million  or  $3  million  extra,  so  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $23  million  to  $24  million  for  the 
complete  move. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Would  the  minister  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  the  move?  Is  the  present 
accommodation  and  location  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  public?  Will  it  make  it  more  con- 
venient in  Oshawa?  What  is  the  justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  $24  million  or  $25  million? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  suggested  farther  east.  The 
Bay  of  Quinte,  or  some  place  in  that  area 
would  be  a  good  location. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  have  an  excellent  site 
in  Picton.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  I  should  say 
that  the  $21  million  is  not  an  expenditure 
that  would  happen  in  1981;  it's  one  of  those 
lease-back  situations  where  it's  built  by  some- 
one else  and  we  lease  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
25  years,  we  own  the  building.  It's  that  type 
of  property  deal. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  With  all  the  headaches 
afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  covered  the  other  part 
of  the  member's  question  on  Friday,  I  believe, 
when  the  move  to  Oshawa  was  brought  up. 
But,  basically,  it's  part  of  the  overall  plan  of 
the  government  to  decentralize  some  of  the 
offices  in  Queen's  Park  to  eastern  Ontario; 
that  was  the  reason  that  Oshawa  was  chosen- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Eastern  Ontario? 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes.  That's  part  of  the— 

Mr.  J.  A  Taylor:  Do  you  mean  Oshawa  is 
considered   part  of   eastern  Ontario? 


Mr.  Ruston:  Almost  like  Parry  Sound  being 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let's  put  it  this  way: 
east  of  Metro;  maybe  that  would  be  better. 
But,  regardless  of  that  the  primary  reason 
for  moving  it  to  Oshawa  was  to  decentralize 
from  Toronto  and  Queen's  Park  and  to  move 
east  of  Metro. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  To  the  depressed  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  building  that  we  are 
in  is  not  really  a  building  that  was  con- 
structed for  our  purposes.  I  believe  Hydro 
was  in  there  before  us,  and  it's  not  conducive 
to  the  best  possible  Ministry  of  Revenue  work. 
Certainly  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement in  the  service  that  we  can  provide 
when  we  get  into  a  new  building  that  has 
been  set  up  primarily  for  our  purposes.  We 
are  able  to  struggle  by,  but  from  time  to 
time  I  do  get  complaints  from  members  of 
this  Legislature  about  the  slowness  of  certain 
things  and  part  of  that  is  due  to  the  way  the 
building  is  constructed;  it  was  never  built  for 
the  purpose  it's  now  being  used  for. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  didn't  want  to  suggest 
that  a  much  better  location  would  be  Picton 
or  Napanee.  What  I  was  getting  at  was,  look- 
ing at  this  objectively,  whether  the  new  ac- 
commodation and  the  overall  capital  expendi- 
ture would  be  necessary  in  any  event,  regard- 
less of  where  the  accommodation  was  located. 
In  other  words,  what  the  minister  is  saying 
is  that  his  ministry's  physical  accommodation 
now  is  not  adequate  to  service  the  general 
public  and,  if  the  ministry  is  going  to  make 
a  move,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  move 
outside  of  Toronto.  That's  one  thing. 

The  other  question  is,  in  picking  your  loca- 
tion, what  criteria  would  be  used  to  ensure 
that  the  move,  in  fact,  did  accommodate  the 
general  public.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
street  trade  the  ministry  gets  in  terms  of 
people  walking  off  the  street  to  visit  the  min- 
istry or  which  physical  location  would  be 
better.  It  may  be  that  Oshawa  is  better.  It 
may  be  that  Belleville  or  Kingston— I  gather 
that  Kingston  was  chosen  in  connection  with 
OHIP.  I  was  just  wondering  what  criteria 
you  do  use  in  assessing  and  arriving  at  a 
decision  in  terms  of  location. 

[3:451 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  wasn't  involved  in  the 
decision-making  as  to  where  we  were  to  move 
to;  that  decision  was  made  prior  to  my  be- 
coming minister.  I  think  the  kinds  of  things 
they  look  at  are  the  amount  of  housing  that 
is  available,  the  type  of  educational  facilities; 
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we  are  talking  about  a  thousand  people  here, 
which  creates  quite  an  impact  on  any  munic- 
ipality they  might  move  into. 

Other  criteria  which  were  apparently  ap- 
plied at  the  time  were  that  the  present  build- 
ing would  not  handle  the  growth  or  the  work 
loads  any  more  than  for  five  years  hence. 
In  terms  of  the  increasing,  the  sheer  volume 
of  the  mail  involved,  you  have  to  have  a 
location  capable  of  handling  that.  I  mentioned 
the  telephone  services  earlier;  there  are  also 
recreational  facilities,  the  housing  facilities. 
All  of  those  things  have  to  be  considered 
when  you  relocate  a  ministry  of  this  size  with 
that  number  of  people— 1,000  people  moving 
into  a  community  create  quite  an  impact. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  can  see  that,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. You  just  can't  move  into  a  little  village 
and  expect  the  infrastructure  of  that  com- 
munity to  accommodate  a  move  of  this 
dimension. 

Maybe  you  could  clarify  one  thing.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  you  will  not  be 
bankrolling  the  $21  million  in  terms  of  the 
new  capital  outlay  in  ownership  of  the  build- 
ing. Presumably  that  will  be  done  through 
private  enterprise  and  conventional  financing 
on  a  leaseback  arrangement,  even  though  the 
building  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $21 
million.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes;  that's  right. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Can  I  assume  that  tenders 
have  gone  out  for  the  new  building  with  re- 
gard to  the  leaseback?  Could  the  minister 
give  us  the  annual  rental  that  will  be  paid 
by  the  ministry,  and  let  us  know  after  what 
period  of  time,  25  years  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  province  will  take  over  the  ownership? 

Also,  and  this  may  sound  like  a  small 
thing,  but  have  you  had  any  feedback  from 
your  ministry  staff  as  to  any  resistance  to  this 
move? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  To  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion first,  we  have  surveyed  the  staff.  We  are 
continuously,  even  now,  providing  them  with 
information  about  Oshawa  and  all  the  facilities 
that  are  there,  and  so  on.  I  must  say  that— 

Mr.  Ziemba:  But  what  has  been  the  feed- 
back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Most  people  in  the 
ministry  are  prepared  to  move  or  to  com- 
mute. I  am  not  saying  that  everyone  is  in 
agreement  with  it,  of  course;  that  would  never 
be.  There  hasn't  been  that  much  opposition 
to  it,  although  some  have  voiced  opposition, 
a  very  small  percentage.  Others  have  in- 
dicated that  when  the  move  takes  place  they 
would  like  to  transfer  to  another  ministry 
rather  than  leave  government  service.  Those 
kinds  of  things  will  happen;  but  I  am  sure 


that  if  that  did  happen  there  would  be  other 
people  in  other  ministries  who  would  be 
quite  happy  to  transfer  into  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  and  move  to  Oshawa.  I  don't  think 
that's  going  to  be  a  very  large  problem. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  the 
staff  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  so  that 
they  know  what  is  going  to  happen  and  what 
is  now  happening,  almost  on  a  weekly  basis. 
We  send  bulletins  and  memos  to  the  staff, 
when  something  new  is  happening,  so  they 
are  kept  aware  all  the  time.  We  are  trying 
to  be  as  fair  as  we  can  with  the  staff. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  there  have 
been  no  tenders  called  up  to  this  time.  It  is 
still  in  the  designing  stage,  so  there  is  really 
no  way  we  can  tell  you  what  the  rental  cost 
will  be.  Of  course  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
anyway.  It  wouldn't  be  a  matter  for  this 
ministry  to  negotiate;  or  even  to  pay  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rental  would  be  paid  by 
Government  Services. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Could  the  minister  in- 
dicate which  ministries  might  be  so  closely 
related  that  a  person  contacting  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue  might  be  sent  to  Treasury,  say, 
because  of  the  particular  problem  not  being 
germane  to  your  jurisdiction?  It's  presumably 
this  type  of  thing  that  would  be  also  con- 
sidered in  decentralization  of  government. 
Surely  one  wouldn't  have  to  travel  from 
Sudbury,  say,  to  see  one  ministry,  then  to 
Kingston,  back  to  Oshawa  and  so  on.  I 
appreciate  the  philosophy  behind  decentral- 
ized government,  but  I  also  appreciate  the 
convenience  to  the  public  that  must  be  main- 
tained. Does  the  minister  have  any  comments 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  I  should  tell 
the  member  that  tax  services  will  be  main- 
tained in  Toronto.  Basically,  we're  moving 
the  ministry  out,  but  there  will  be  tax  services 
maintained;  those  are  the  special  ones,  such 
as  the  GAINS  and  so  on,  where  the  people 
do  come  in  off  the  street.  There  will  be  a 
representative  staff  to  handle  people  in  the 
Metro  area  who  would  normally  come  in 
off  the  street. 

We're  not  completely  stripping  everyone 
out.  We  want  to  maintain  some  service  here 
in  Toronto  as  well;  however,  it  will  not  be 
the  branch  itself  but  a  representation  of  that 
branch  or  those  branches  that  generate 
people  coming  in  off  the  street.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  ministry  requests,  of  course,  either 
come  by  mail  or  by  telephone,  so  whether 
they  are  in  Oshawa  or  Toronto  would  really 
make  very  little  difference. 
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Did  the  member  have  another  part  to 
his  question? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  minister  is  touching 
on  it  now.  What  he  is  saying— and  he  can 
correct  me  if  I'm  wrong— is  that  we  will  still 
have  the  head  office  function  in  Toronto,  so 
to  speak.  While  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  be 
done  outside  of  Toronto,  the  ministry  will 
have  expertise  and  a  central  office  here  as 
well,  although  that  office  will  not  provide 
for  any  duplication  or  overlap  of  operation. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  basically  correct; 
that's  what  we  plan.  The  minister's  office  and 
the  deputy  minister's  office  will  probably  re- 
main here  at  Queen's  Park,  along  with  some 
of  the  other  offices  that  provide  special 
services.  Let's  say  people  in  the  Metro  area 
who  walk  in  off  the  street  could  come  in 
directly  and  still  get  the  kind  of  services 
they  have  been  getting.  So  we're  not  going 
to  take  that  away  from  Metro. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Mr.  Chairman,  we're 
been  discussing  the  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ment, which  apparently  has  not  yet  been 
made  into  an  agreement.  I'm  assuming,  listen- 
ing to  the  figures  tossed  around  here,  that 
the  building  is  going  to  cost  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $21  million.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  assume  that  the  overall  costs  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  through  the  lease-pur- 
chase agreement  will  be  far  greater  than 
$21  million,  given  that  the  ministry  has  not 
yet  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  yearly 
cost  and  the  number  of  years  for  which  it 
is  going  to  be  paying? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  depends  on  the  lease 
period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  no  question  that 
we  will  be  paying  interest;  that  goes  without 
saying,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  some- 
one isn't  going  to  build  a  building  for  $21 
million  and  leave  their  money  invested  for 
21  years  without  collecting  interest,  there  is 
no  question  it  will  be  more  costly  than  $21 
million. 

Item  10  agreed  to. 
Vote  1001  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1002,  administration  of  taxes  pro- 
gram; item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  minister  relating  to 
the  increase  of  $128,400  for  salaries  and 
wages  and  $26,000  for  employee  benefits,  the 
reason  given  being  the  addition  of  four  classi- 
fied staff.  Wouldn't  the  minister  agree  that 
this  is  an  awfully  large  increase  for  four 
people? 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  are  talking  here  about 
an  increase  of  four  people,  but  that  isn't  the 
only  reason  the  figures  have  gone  up  again. 
There  are  funds  that  were  paid  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services  that  are  now  be- 
ing paid  by  this  ministry.  There  are  the  merit 
increases  of  all  the  staff.  You  must  remember 
there  are  merit  increases  as  well  as  the  six 
per  cent  this  year.  That  carries  on  through 
the  benefits  as  well.  If  there  is  an  increase  by 
merit  or  just  a  straight  increase,  the  benefits 
go  up.  You  have  to  take  all  of  those  things 
into  consideration  and  not  just  the  four  people 
who  were  put  into  permanent  staff. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Moving  from  the  unclassified 
to  the  permanent  staff,  what  category  is  this 
and  what  is  their  actual  occupation?  We  are 
looking  here  at  roughly  $40,000  per  person  or 
per  man  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  advised  the  staff 
we  are  talking  about  here  are  senior  technical 
advisers.  Their  salary  would  run  around 
$25,000  each  or  more. 

Item  1  agreed  to. 

On  item  2,  special  investigations: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Item  2  is  rather  a  heavy 
expenditure.  It  has  increased  almost  100  per 
cent.  This  is  for  special  investigations.  Could 
the  minister  inform  the  members  on  this  side 
just  what  investigations  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  particular  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  is  a  group  of  people 
who  do  special  investigations  under  the 
auditors  in  the  tax  branches.  To  give  you  an 
example  of  what  they  do,  our  legal  branch 
may  ask  this  branch  to  investigate  in  great 
detail  any  particular  problem  that  may  arise. 

I  was  reading  the  estimates  of  this  ministry 
last  year,  and  because  members  opposite  were 
concerned  about  enforcement  by  this  minis- 
try we  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  this 
particular  branch  so  that  we  could  maintain 
the  proper  investigation  level  and  not  fall 
backwards. 

For  a  few  years  there  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  staff  in  this  group  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  might 
have  been  some  decrease  in  it.  The  idea  is 
to  make  sure  we  have  enough  investigative 
staff  to  look  into  the  complicated  tax  situa- 
tions that  arise. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  says  there  is 
no  increase  in  staff,  but  doesn't  give  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  we  have  had  an  increase 
in  expenditure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  did  not  say  there  was 
no  increase  in  staff.  I  said  in  prior  years  there 
hadn't  been.  We  are  increasing  the  staff  by 

II  this  year. 
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Mr.  Ziemba:  When  the  minister  says  the 
opposition  has  created  a  special  interest— I 
can't  recall  the  exact  words— can  we  assume 
that  the  Ontario  first-time  homebuyer  grant 
investigations  led  to  this  increase  in  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  wouldn't  say  so  entirely, 
although  we  did  have  to  put  on  considerable 
extra  staff  because  of  that  program.  This  is 
really  a  different  situation.  We  didn't  run  into 
that  many  audits  in  the  Ontario  home  buyer 
grant  program  that  would  require  special  in- 
vestigations. Those  were  handled  almost  com- 
pletely by  the  regular  auditors.  I  wouldn't  say 
we  could  attribute  too  much  of  this  staff  in- 
crease to  that.  We  just  feel  it  is  time  this 
ministry  had  enough  people  around  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  enforce  the  tax  laws  of  the 
province  in  the  proper  manner;  without 
harassing  people  or  anything  like  that,  but  to 
make  sure  the  province  gets  the  taxes  due  to 
it,  that  is  the  reason. 
[4:00] 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Can  you  be  more  specific, 
Mr.  Minister?  Who  are  these  special  investi- 
gators, and  what  specifically  are  they  in- 
vestigating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  should  point  out  to  you 
there  is  a  difference  between  auditing  and 
the  investigation  branch.  The  investigation 
branch  are  really  looking  for  fraud  and  that 
type  of  thing,  to  find  out  whether  charges 
and  so  on  should  be  laid.  In  other  words, 
they  are  sort  of  a  policing  branch  rather  than 
just  an  auditing  branch.  The  auditing  branch, 
as  you  are  very  much  aware,  do  strict  audits 
and  decide  whether  or  not  they  have  to  call 
in  special  investigators  because  of  fraud  or 
other  things.  Would  you  repeat  your  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  Ziemba:  What  field  do  they  work  in? 
Is  it  sales  tax  revenue  or  gasoline  tax,  or  is  it 
the  Ontario  home  buyers'  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  work  in  all  fields, 
wherever  it  is  necessary,  wherever  they  are 
called  to  investigate  a  tax  matter.  It  could 
be  in  Ontario  home  buyers,  it  could  be  re- 
tail sales  tax,  it  could  be  corporation  tax; 
any  one  of  the  tax  fields  we  look  after. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  say  you  are  cutting  back 
on  this  staff.  Are  you  just  about  through 
investigating  the  home  buyers   grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  but  we  are  open 
to  any  other  ones  that  might  come  along. 
We  feel  that  we  have  conducted  a  proper 
audit,  more  so  than  in  any  other  program 
that  we  have  ever  had.  We  feel  the  audits 
now  are  complete,  and  if  the  member  has 
some  information  that  we  don't  know  about 
we  would  be  happy  to  investigate. 


Mr.  Ziemba:  I  have  one  more  that  I  want 
you  to  investigate.  I'll  send  it  along  to  you 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Fine. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  question  which  Mr.  Ziemba  raised  about 
this  special  investigations  staff  increase.  We 
are  talking  about  a  fairly  substantial  increase 
in  staff.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
kind  of  needling  that  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  did  last  year,  and  probably  for  some 
time  before,  there  is  some  reason  for  it. 

I  think  what  the  member  for  High  Park- 
Swansea  is  getting  at  is  are  these  people 
just  floating  investigators?  Do  they  investi- 
gate everything?  What  facts  does  the  minis- 
try have  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  a  staff  increase  for  investigative 
staff?  Are  you  on  to  something?  Is  there  a 
specific  area  of  taxation  you  are  concerned 
about  where  you  feel  there  is  a  lot  of 
evasion  or  whatever  going  on?  Is  there  some- 
thing specific  that  has  triggered  this  increase 
in  staff  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  nothing  specific  has 
triggered  it.  But  I  would  inform  the  members 
that  since  this  branch  was  formed  we  have 
actually  decreased  by  two  people  over  the 
years,  instead  of  increasing  as  the  work  load 
increased.  So  we  just  felt  it  was  time  it  was 
brought  up  to  the  proper  complement  so  it 
can  do  a  proper  job. 

Again  any  auditor  can  ask  these  people 
to  investigate  a  certain  company  or  individ- 
ual if  they  feel  there  is  fraud  or  anything 
like  that  involved,  as  can  the  legal  branch  of 
the  ministry,  which  may  be  looking  at  a 
report  from  the  auditors  and  may  ask  these 
people  to  conduct  a  further  investigation  into 
it.  I  have  no  reason  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  anything  unusual  going  on  that  we  are 
trying  to  correct.  I  just  feel,  perhaps  be- 
cause 1  am  a  former  policeman,  that  when 
people  owe  money  to  the  province  they 
should  pay. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Excellent  idea! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  need  the  proper  staff 
to  enforce  that.  Not  to  go  around  harassing 
people  or  anything  like  that,  but  to  collect 
what  is  due  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  just  wanted  to  direct  a 
question  which  the  member  to  the  left  of  me 
had  raised,  concerning  the  home  buyers' 
grants.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  ministry 
to  apply  the  policy  that  if  you  owned  prop- 
erty, say  in  Europe,  that  you  are  not  eligible 
for  assistance  through  a  home  buyers'  grant 
here  in  Ontario?  Has  that  been  the  policy? 

For  example,  I  raised  the  matter  with 
the   ministry   concerning   an   inquiry   to   my 
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office.  This  person  had  purchased  a  home 
under  the  home  buyers'  grant  program  and 
apparently  had  received  the  grant  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  because  of  some  investiga- 
tions, they  said  he  had  to  repay  it.  The 
reason  was  that  he  had  owned  property  in, 
I  think  it  was  Yugoslavia  or  some  place  like 
that.  He  had  come  in  as  a  landed  immigrant. 
The  government  had  used  that  as,  I  guess,  an 
escape  to  say  that  he  was  not  eligible  for 
the  grant.  Has  this  applied  to  any  other 
persons  who  came  in  from  Europe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  applies  to  anyone, 
whether  he  comes  from  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Ontario  or  wherever.  If  you 
owned  a  home  previously,  you  were  not 
eligible.  1  would  say  that  76  per  cent  or 
78  per  cent  of  the  people  asked  to  return 
the  money  are  in  that  category,  that  they 
owned  a  home  somewhere  else.  It's  not  an 
unusual  thing  at  all. 

As  I  recall  it,  when  we  first  brought  it 
in  that  particular  section  was  not  in  the  act. 
I  believe  it  was  brought  in  at  the  insistence 
of  some  of  the  opposition  members.  It  was 
exactly  what  it  said,  a  first  home  buyer's 
grant,  and  if  they  had  owned  one  anywhere 
they  were  not  eligible  for  the  grant. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  was  interested  and 
pleased  to  hear  the  minister  state  that  those 
who  owe  back  taxes  to  the  province  should 
pay  them.  That  is  not  necessarily  a  new  con- 
clusion or  a  recent  one,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  it 
reiterated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Pay  up. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Provincial  Auditor,  when  he  was  examin- 
ing the  Ronto  situation— I'm  sure  you're  aware 
of  that,  as  are  other  people— he  did  point  out 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  involved  in 
Ronto  owe  the  government  something  like 
$493,000-some  odd  in  taxes.  If  that's  the  case, 
I  just  wondered  when  you  intend  to  collect 
that  money,  in  keeping  with  your  policy  that 
you've  just  repeated  recently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  informed  that  the 
Provincial  Auditor  didn't  really  say  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  of  course,  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  Ronto  question,  in 
my  estimation  and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
has  been  settled.  There  was  a  commission  of 
inquiry  which  said  that  the  government  was 
quite  within  its  rights  to  grant  that  exemp- 
tion. I'm  not  prepared  to  go  any  further  on 
that  one. 

I  must  tell  you  I  am  watching  those  kinds 
of  things  very  closely  within  the  ministry. 
Hopefully,  we  won't  have  any  more  Rontos. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  the  minister  of  the 


day  was  quite  within  his  jurisdiction  to  make 
the  decision  he  made,  as  I  would  be  today, 
I  suppose,  if  I  decided  to  make  that  decision. 
The  commission  of  inquiry  that  looked  into 
it  indicated  that  the  government  was  quite 
within  their  power  and  that  they  had  done 
nothing  wrong  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think  there  should  be 
some  clarification.  In  the  first  place,  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  didn't  look  at  what  the 
Auditor  looked  at.  I  think  if  the  minister 
looked  at  the  discussions  that  were  held  in 
the  public  accounts  committee  on  that  mat- 
ter, he  would  agree.  The  Auditor  was  asked, 
assuming  that  all  the  statements  the  govern- 
ment made,  including  that  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred when  the  government  said  it  was  trans- 
ferred and  everything  else  that  flows  from 
that,  and  that  the  government  was  absolutely 
right  in  its  transactions,  and  the  minister  was 
absolutely  right  in  allowing  them  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  taxes,  despite  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Auditor,  they  still  owe  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  some  $493,000  or  whatever 
the  figure  is. 

What  I'm  concerned  about,  and  I'm  sure 
everybody  else  is  concerned  about,  is  why 
are  you  delaying  collecting  that  money?  What 
is  the  delay? 

The  commission  was  involved  but  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  The  commis- 
sion was  looking  at  wrongdoing  and  to  see  if 
there  was  possibly  some  influence  in  the 
matter.  The  commission  has  its  opinion  in  the 
same  way  as  everybody  else  has  their  opin- 
ions. These  things  just  don't  happen  in  On- 
tario. It  wasn't  the  gods  or  the  deities  that 
made  the  decision  to  exempt  the  company. 
It  was  made  by  certain  individuals.  They  have 
the  full  right  to  do  it.  We  don't  argue  that 
point.  They  have  the  full  right  because  they 
were  the  government  and  still  are. 

What  I  am  arguing  about  with  you  at  this 
time  is  the  fact  that  the  Auditor  was  asked 
by  the  committee  to  come  in  with  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  Ronto  owed  the  government 
some  money.  He  said,  in  his  opinion,  this  is 
what  they  owe.  Why  aren't  you  collecting  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  understanding  is  that 
he  merely  confirmed  the  amount  that  might 
have  been  otherwise  paid. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  He  didn't  necessarily  say 
that  the  money  was  owed.  There's  quite  a 
difference  there.  Anyway,  the  decision  has 
been  taken  on  that  matter.  I  would  inform 
you  that  I  have  no  intention  of  reversing  that 
decision  as  much  as  I'm  sure  you  would  like 
me  to.  I  believe  that  that  was  a  matter  that 
was  investigated  fully  by  everyone  concerned 
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at  the  time.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  back 
into  history  and  reopen  the  whole  thing  again. 

Mr.  Worton:  Send  your  number  one  build- 
ing inspector. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  certainly  don't  have  to 
go  that  far  back  into  history.  It's  a  matter 
that  is  on  the  books.  There  is  a  report  from 
the  public  accounts  committee  stating  that 
you  should  collect  this  money.  The  report  has 
been  filed  with  the  government  and,  ob- 
viously, you're  flying  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing. I  admit  it  might  be  a  bit  embarrassing 
and  you  may  not  want  to  reopen  something 
that  perhaps  has  been  hatched  over  for  some 
period  of  time.  But  we  have,  on  this  side  at 
least,  on  good  authority  from  the  Provincial 
Auditor  of  all  people  a  statement  that  there 
is,  in  his  opinion,  cause  to  collect  the  money. 
If  you're  not  going  to  collect  from  them,  then 
exempt  all  these  other  people  from  whom 
you  collect  the  money.  That's  all. 

We're  not  asking  you  to  collect  just  to  be 
vindictive  about  Ronto  or  anybody  else.  We're 
saying  that  if  you're  not  going  to  apply  the 
tax  laws  of  this  province  to  Ronto,  then  don't 
apply  them  to  all  these  other  people.  I'm 
tired  of  getting  phone  calls  from  people  who 
complain  to  me  how  some  of  your  people 
go  into  their  affairs.  They  say  they've  gone 
through  everything,  including  the  money  they 
spent  in  Canadian  Tire,  to  see  if  it's  a  legiti- 
mate expense  or  not.  Then  they  have  to  pay 
the  speculation  tax,  even  though  it  may  have 
amounted  to  about  $400  or  $500. 

Here  is  a  major  case  and  you  refuse  to 
move  on  that.  At  this  time,  you  have  given  a 
closed-mind  approach  to  it.  You're  not  dealing 
with  the  issue.  You're  not  examining  it.  What 
you're  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  your  mind  is 
made  up  and,  to  heck  with  the  facts,  you're 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  don't  think  that  that's  a  nice  way  to  start 
off  as  a  Minister  of  Revenue.  After  all,  we 
had  great  expectations  of  you.  We  expected, 
and  I'm  sure  the  members  here  expected,  that 
you  would  not  necessarily  toe  the  line  or  listen 
to  what  the  Treasurer  or  somebody  else  tells 
you  to  do.  You've  shown  some  independence 
of  spirit  and  of  mind  in  the  past.  Perhaps  that 
could  be  exercised  in  the  future  just  as  easily. 
I'm  not  sure  what  happens  when  you  get 
into  the  cabinet  that  makes  you  change  your 
thinking  so  fast  or  so  erratically— I  should  say 
so  conservatively— but  obviously  it  seems  to 
be  working  and  you've  got  the  word. 

I  can  assure  the  minister  that  this  is  a 
matter  I'm  not  going  to  let  die.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  raised  on  a 
regular  basis.  Whenever  the  situation  in  the 
House  warrants  raising  this  matter,  we  will 
raise  it  until  such  time  as  you  do  something. 


In  other  words,  you  should  treat  those  people, 
as  far  as  taxes  go,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
treat  anybody  else  in  the  province.  We  don't 
expect  them  to  get  any  special  favours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  I  indicated  earlier,  this 
has  been  investigated  by  the  public  accounts 
committee. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  not  what  the  in- 
vestigation was  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  was  investigated  by  a 
commission  of  inquiry  and,  I  believe,  the 
minister  of  the  day  looked  at  the  facts  as 
they  then  existed  and  made  a  decision.  I 
think  he  made  it  honestly.  I  am  not,  at  this 
point  in  time,  prepared  to  reconsider  that.  I 
know  you  don't  agree  with  that,  but  that's 
fine.  We  have  a  difference  in  opinion.  It 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  on  other  occa- 
sions we  won't  agree  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  this  particular  matter  has  been  raked 
over  so  many  times  and  discussed  so  many 
times  and  the  decision  has  been  taken— it 
was  not  a  decision  I  made,  but  a  decision 
that  was  made  long  before  I  became  the 
minister- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —that  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, I'm  not  prepared  to  reopen  it  at  this 
point  in  time. 

[4:15] 

Mr.  Charlton:  Referring  to  the  kinds  of  in- 
creases of  regular  staff  that  seem  to  be  rurir 
ning  fairly  regularly  through  this  whole  vote 
1002  and  specifically  under  item  2  the  11 
staff,  all  regular  staff,  have  all  of  these  people 
you  are  talking  about  increasing  your  regular 
staff  by  under  vote  1002  been  hired?  Are  they 
already  on  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  On  item  2,  no;  two  out 

of  the  11  have  been  hired  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Are  the  rest  going  to  be 
affected  by  the  Treasurer's  freeze? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  don't  know  at  this 
point  in  time  where  the  priorities  are  going 
to  be  within  the  ministry.  That's  something 
I  indicated  earlier  in  my  opening  remarks, 
that  I  really  can't  tell  until  we  have  assessed 
exactly  how  it's  going  to  hit  this  particular 
ministry,  so  it's  a  little  too  early  to  tell.  But 
obviously  this  group  would  have  some  prior- 
ities, because  I  feel  it's  important  that  we 
beef  up  this  particular  group. 

Mr.  Charlton:  What  I  was  getting  at 
though,  Mr.  Minister,  is  that  you  may  very 
well  in  fact  not  be  allowed  to  hire  all  of  the 
people  that  you  have  laid  out  under  vote  1002 
to  be  additions  to  your  current  staff. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  think  "allowed" 
is  the  right  word,  that  isn't  the  way  it's  go- 
ing to  work.  We  will  set  our  own  priorities 
within  the  ministry  as  to  which  departments 
get  the  additional  staff  and  which  ones  don't 
if  we  have  to  cut  back.  We  are  not  being 
directed  by  government  itself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  us  into  a  position  where  we  have 
to  cut  back  in  this  branch  and  maybe  not  in 
another  branch.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
saying  is  we  can  set  our  own  priorities  as  to 
where  the  cutbacks  would  be. 

Mr.  Charlton:  My  question  was,  though, 
that  when  the  Treasurer  announced  the  roll- 
back in  OHIP,  he  also  talked  about  a  freeze 
on  the  civil  service.  I  assume  a  freeze  means 
there  will  be  no  new  hiring.  If  you  haven't 
hired  these  people  yet,  are  you  not  going  to 
be  affected  by  such  a  freeze  since  they  are 
new  positions  and  they  have  never  been 
filled  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  believe  that  the  freeze 
is  effective  only  until  such  times  as  each 
ministry  brings  out  their  policy  as  to  how 
they  are  going  to  accommodate  the  $35 
million  mentioned  by  the  Treasurer.  So  it's 
not  a  freeze  that's  going  to  remain  per- 
manently. I  believe  we  are  going  to  have— 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have— some 
latitude  as  to  where  we  hire  people  and  so 
on,  but  we  must  accommodate  that  $35 
million  over  a  period  of  time. 

Item  2  agreed  to. 

On  item  3,  revenue  research: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  question  I  want  to 
direct  to  the  minister  here  is  that  I  see  it's  a 
substantial  increase  again  this  year.  My 
main  concern  was  with  one  of  the  studies 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Treasurer. 
One  of  Mr.  McKeough's  budget  statements, 
related  to  the  matter  of  research  done  on  the 
production  tax  rebate,  that  is  on  the  sales 
tax  on  the  purchase  of  production  equipment. 
A  special  study  was  done,  by  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  I  believe— and 
I  can't  recall  the  name-t>ut  I  believe  I  can 
recall  in  that  particular  study  he  had  indi- 
cated in  one  particular  section  of  the  report 
that  there  was  no  impact  on  job  creation 
by  allowing  the  production  tax  rebate.  He 
said  it  did  have  some  merit,  that  it  could 
possibly  increase  employment,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  sure  until  the  year  1981.  Every- 
thing is  based  on  the  year  1981;  I  don't 
know  why,  but  it  must  be  a  rather  impor- 
tant year  to  this  government,  the  year  1981. 
What  other  research  has  the  ministry  carried 
out  in  the  matter  concerning  taxes  as  they 
related  to  job  enrichment  or  job  creation 
programs  in  Ontario? 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  really  isn't  the 
function  of  this  particular  branch.  That  type 
of  research  would  be  done  by  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  We  don't  engage  in  research  into 
tax  policy  which  is  the  responsibility,  as  I 
said  of  the  Treasury,  the  branch  researches 
how  we  can  operate  the  tax  systems  better 
and  ensures  that  changes  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  tax  policy  are  implemented  quickly 
and  efficiently.  In  other  words,  the  type  of 
research  done  by  this  group  is  completely 
different  to  the  type  you  are  suggesting  or 
asking  about.  That  kind  of  research  is  done 
by  the  Treasurer's  staff,  not  by  ours. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Relating  to  item  3,  then, 
the  minister  tells  me  they  just  relate  the 
research  to  how  to  improve  the  collection 
of  taxes.  I  don't  think  you  can  make  much 
more  improvement  on  an  original  bill  telling 
the  people  or  corporations  you  are  going  to 
be  taxed  for  so  much.  I  can't  quite  accept 
the  method  you  have  here  for  research.  I 
thought  you  would  be  doing  research  on  how 
to  ease  some  of  the  pain  applied  to  the 
many  taxpayers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Worton:  No  such  thing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  "No  such  thing,"  the  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  South  says.  "No  such 
thing." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  no  relief  from 
that  thing,  is  there,  Harry? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No.  There's  no  relief  in 
this  $749,000  expenditure  in  this  particular 
area,  either.  And  if  the  Treasurer  is  doing 
much  of  the  research,  and  since  he  calls  most 
of  the  shots  here,  you  would  think  that 
everything  would  be  done  from  the  Treasury 
instead  of  having  this  expenditure  on  this 
particular  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Well,  as  I  indicated,  this 
is  a  different  type  of  research  than  that  done 
in  the  Treasury.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
advise  Treasury  how  we  can  accommodate 
a  certain  tax  policy  they  may  want  to  im- 
plement. That's  the  type  of  research  we  do. 
We  don't  research  to  see  how  many  jobs  it 
is  going  to  create;  that  is  a  matter  of  policy 
the  Treasurer  would  decide.  But  he  may 
want  to  know,  if  he  does  a  certain  thing, 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  tax  policy 
itself,  in  its  implementation  and  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  that  type  of  thing.  That's  what 
he  wants  to  know  from  us;  and  that's  what 
we  have  to  know  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
proper  legislation,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Just  to  follow  that  up,  Mr. 
Minister,  you  are  saying  that  TEIGA  does 
the  research  for  tax  policy  and  the  analysis  of 
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the  implications  of  tax  policy;  in  other  words, 
as  you  mentioned,  the  jobs  a  particular  tax 
change  may  create  or  cost  or  whatever. 
Essentially,  you  are  doing  feasibility  research 
on  what  kinds  of  administrative  problems  a 
certain  policy  of  TEIGA  is  going  to  create. 
Do  you  do  any  research  at  all,  not  in  a  policy 
sense,  but  in  a  follow-up  sense?  In  other 
words,  TEIGA  instructs  you  to  implement  a 
certain  tax  and  you  go  through  the  procedure 
and  implement  it,  and  you  increase  the  cor- 
porations tax  by  one  per  cent.  Does  this 
research  section  do  any  follow-up  on  that? 
In  other  words,  do  you  do  the  research  on 
the  actual  effect,  or  does  TEIGA  do  that  as 
well?  Not  the  estimated  effects,  but  the  actual 
following  up  of  a  tax  and  seeing  what  is 
accomplished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck :  We  do  the  follow-up  yes. 
There  are  13  tax  statutes  in  this  ministry,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  complicated  situation  that  re- 
quires constant  appraisal.  We  are  doing  that 
all  the  time;  that's  what  this  branch  does. 
It  needs  the  constant  appraisal  of  the  efficient 
application  so  that  we  know  they  are  imple- 
menting the  tax  policies  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, and  yet  watching  the  amount  of  dollars 
it  costs  to  produce  the  revenue,  and  so  on. 
And  also  ensuring  application  to  private  busi- 
ness so  that  it  conforms  with  our  policy  in- 
tention. That  kind  of  thing  is  what  this  re- 
search branch  does. 

Mr.  Charlton:  But  specifically,  do  you 
follow  up  to  see  if  a  tax  accomplishes  the 
espoused  goal  or  does  TEIGA  do  that  them- 
selves? If  TEIGA  says  that  a  tax  increase  is 
going  to  create  10,000  jobs  or  a  tax  decrease 
is  going  to  create  15,000  jobs,  does  TEIGA 
do  the  follow-up?  In  other  words,  do  they 
collect  the  data  to  see  what  effect  the  tax  has 
actually  had,  or  do  you  do  that  in  this  section 
here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  can  tell  them  how 
much  tax  has  been  collected,  but  we  can't 
tell  them  how  many  jobs  it  created. 

Mr.  Charlton:  You  don't  do  any  analysis  in 
that  area  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No. 

Item  3  agreed  to. 

On  item  4,  corporations  tax: 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of 
years  ago  I  raised  the  question  of  deferred 
taxes  for  corporations  in  Ontario,  and  the 
then  minister  gave  us  some  information  about 
it.  Evidently  there  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  federal  government  defers  taxes  for 
certain  businesses  in  Canada  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  going  to  roll  that  money  back  into 
investment  and  build  up  the  investment  struc- 


ture of  the  country.  Ontario  shares  in  that 
process. 

While  we  were  given  in  a  vague  way  the 
total  amount  involved  here,  we  couldn't  get 
any  breakdown  at  that  time  as  to  what  cor- 
porations were  involved  because  we  were  told 
this  is  a  private  matter  between  the  ministry 
and  the  corporations  concerned. 

This  problem  is  one  we  have  to  face  in  a 
little  more  detail  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  a  couple  of  years  ago  even,  because 
we  now  are  forgoing  certain  tax  income  out 
of  the  public  treasury  which  would  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  Treasurer  in 
balancing  his  budget,  as  he  plans  to  do  by 
1981;  but  he  says  we'll  forgo  that  in  order 
to  build  up  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  presents  him  with  certain  difficulties. 
First  of  all,  since  in  effect  it  is  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury  that  is  doing  this,  then 
the  question  obviously  occurs,  why  is  it  that 
the  public  treasury  doesn't  take  an  equity 
position  in  a  company  when  taxes  are  thus 
deferred?  If  I,  as  an  individual,  lend  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  to  any  company  you 
might  mention— Inco,  for  example— either  I'm 
going  to  buy  shares  which  give  me  some  say, 
minor  though  it  might  be,  in  how  that  busi- 
ness is  run,  or  I'm  going  to  buy  bonds  which 
again  give  me  an  equity  position  and  interest 
on  that  investment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
any  consideration  has  been  given  to  this  mat- 
ter of  equity  position.  Or,  if  he  doesn't  like 
that  because  it  smacks  a  little  of  socialism, 
I  suppose,  there  would  be  some  public  own- 
ership involved,  what's  the  matter  with  ac- 
quiring bonds  of  that  company  which  carry 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest?  In  that  way,  part  of 
the  income  earned  by  that  deferred  tax  comes 
back  into  the  public  treasury  to  help  the  tax 
situation  of  all  of  us.  That's  the  first  question. 

The  second  question,  again,  deals  with 
what  is  happening  right  now.  In  Canada 
we're  having  a  very  difficult  time  economi- 
cally. I  don't  have  to  stress  that  point.  But 
we  have  large  investment  funds  here  which 
evidently  are  being  used,  although,  when 
we  asked  the  minister  about  this  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  he  admitted  to  us  that  there  was 
no  monitoring  of  those  investment  funds 
that  are  coming  out  of  the  public  treasury 
to  see  how  the  companies  are  using  those 
funds. 

Today,  with  the  present  situation,  perhaps 
we  should  know  whether  they  are  using  those 
funds  simply  to  acquire  another  company 
here  or  in  another  country.  Are  they  using 
them  to  buy  back  their  own  securities,  as 
some  of  them  are  doing,  and  cutting  down 
the  value  of  investment  for  the  minor  stock- 
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holder  in  that  company?  But,  more  important, 
are  they  exporting  that  amount  of  money, 
coming  out  of  the  public  treasury  through 
tax  deferrals,  to  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Nor- 
way, Africa,  Florida,  or  many  other  places, 
thereby  building  up  equity  in  those  com- 
panies in  foreign  lands  and  exporting  em- 
ployment from  Canada  to  those  countries 
and  cutting  down  on  the  economic  strength 
of  Canada  itself? 

In  other  words,  by  this  tax  deferral  business, 
are  we  cutting  down  our  own  capacity  to 
invest  in  Canada  and  to  build  employment 
here?  In  effect,  should  we  be  looking  at  that 
and  monitoring  this  gift— and  it  is  a  gift;  there 
is  no  question  about  it— what's  happening  to 
it  and  how  it's  affecting  the  economy  of 
Canada  itself? 

Perhaps  the  minister  has  some  information 
he  might  give  us  in  this  regard. 

[4:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
last  question  first,  about  the  monitoring.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  Treasury  and  not  this 
ministry.  We  do  have  some  figures  here;  the 
latest  ones  are  for  1975  which  may  be 
helpful  to  the  member. 

In  1975,  Ontario  corporations  claimed 
an  estimated  $1.47  billion  more  for  tax 
purposes  than  for  book  purposes  and  de- 
ferred about  $176  million  of  Ontario  corpora- 
tion taxes.  So  the  deferral  in  1975  was  $176 
million. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Minister,  do  we  have  a 
total,  then,  of  the  deferral  up  to  this  point 
on  1975.  If  those  are  the  last  figures  we 
have,  have  we  a  total  up  to  the  present  time 
of  how  much  money  is  still  owing  the  public 
treasury  through  this  device? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  don't  have  that 
figure.  We  only  have  it  for  the  one  year, 
I'm  sorry.  It  would  take  some  work;  I 
could  get  it  for  you,  but  probably  not  before 
these  estimates  are  over. 

Mr.  Young:  It  might  be  worth  while  be- 
cause of  the  problem  we  have  with  invest- 
ment funds  today  and  investment  in  Canada. 
Here  is  a  tremendous  amount  which  may  be 
flowing  out  of  the  country  to  head  offices 
to  be  invested  somewhere  outside  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  first  question  re- 
garding tax  deferrals  for  investment  or  re- 
investment, I  am  informed  by  staff  that  this 
is  a  very  complicated  question,  as  I  am  sure 
the  member  will  understand.  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  the  answer  the  staff  has  prepared: 
"Tax  deferrals  work  to  aid  businesses  at  the 
point  they  are  incurring  the  risk  by  reducing 
tax  paid  at  that  time.  But  when  investment 


proves  successful,  taxable  profits  go  up  and 
we  recapture  our  original  loss,  plus  the  tax 
benefits  of  increased  profits  and  wages  and 
purchases,  et  cetera.  Thus  the  tax  deferrals 
are  a  form  of  government  investment  for 
future  economic  growth  and  increased 
revenue." 

That  is  the  thinking  behind  the  tax  de- 
ferrals, generated,  of  course,  not  by  this 
ministry  but  by  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  true  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  as  I  pointed  out,  if  I  loan  that  company 
money  as  a  person,  I  take  an  equity  position. 
I  get  either  shares  or  bonds,  so  I  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  company  directly  as 
an  investor.  The  public  treasury  now  is  an 
investor,  as  you  have  just  said,  but  you 
look  upon  it  as  something  second-hand,  the 
country  thereby  becomes  more  prosperous 
and  so  we  are  going  to  share  in  larger  tax 
revenues.  If  you  appeal  to  me  on  that  basis 
as  a  private  person  would  I  invest?  Not 
likely. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  a  correct 
parallel. 

Mr.  Young:  It's  a  perfect  parallel,  because 
after  all  it  is  tax  money. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  money  you  have 
already  paid  taxes  on  is  the  money  you  are 
investing.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  govern- 
ment deferring    confiscation  of  your  earnings. 

Mr.  Young:  We  have  that  explanation,  at 
least,  from  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox;  all  right. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  don't  think  he's  giving 
government  policy. 

Mr.  Young:  We  may  have  wisdom  there, 
I  don't  know. 

The  thing  that  really  disturbs  me  about 
this  is  that  so  much  lately  we  have  heard 
the  criticism  of  the  guy  who  is  getting  welfare, 
the  guy  who  is  getting  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury  to  help  him  if  he  hasn't  a 
job,  the  unemployment  insurance  overpay- 
ment recently  by  the  federal  treasury  is  going 
to  be  recovered.  We  point  the  finger  at 
these  people  who  lack  initiative  and  have  to 
be  fed  out  of  the  public  purse.  In  this  case 
it  comes  out  of  the  public  purse,  but  we 
hear  no  criticism  because  it  is  hidden.  We 
don't  even  know  how  much  these  individual 
companies  are  getting  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  privilege  between  the  ministry  and  the 
corporations.  It  just  doesn't  add  up,  it  doesn't 
make  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  guess  our  philosophies 
are  not  compatible,  but  the  idea  behind  the 
whole  thing  is  that  if  we  have  tax  deferrals,  it 
is  for  reinvestment;  if  there  is  reinvestment, 
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that  creates  more  jobs,  it  creates  more  money, 
and  we  collect  our  taxes  anyway.  But  if  we 
were  to  take  away  the  tax  deferrals,  I  suspect 
we  would  have  something  like  Bricklin  in 
eastern  Canada;  that's  the  type  of  thing  we 
would  end  up  with.  We  would  probably  own 
all  the  corporations  ourselves.  Maybe  that  is 
not  too  bad  in  terms  of  NDP  philosophy,  but 
we  here  don't  really  go  for  that  one. 

Mr.  Young:  But  we  surely  should  own 
what  we  pay  for. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Erie. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  he  going  to  speak  on 
the  same  point,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  you  on  the 
same  point? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  on  the  same  point;  I 
want  to  follow  up  on  the  point  of  the  previ- 
ous speaker. 

On  page  five  of  budget  paper  C  there  is  a 
section  relating  to  revenue  performance  in 
1977.  It  says,  in  part:  "Of  the  deterioration  in 
budgetary  revenue,  $525  million  was  attri- 
butable to  personal  income  taxes  alone.  The 
major  source  of  error  was  the  1977  personal 
income  tax  forecast  supplied  by  the  federal 
government  .  .  ."  Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 
"Revenue  weakness  was  not  restricted  to  the 
personal  income  tax  as  a  number  of  other 
revenue  sources  fell  below  the  province's  own 
forecast.  On  balance,  Ontario  Treasury  esti- 
mates were  on  the  high  side  by  approximately 
three  per  cent.  Significant  revenues  which 
underperformed  included  the  corporation  tax 
($119  million)  .  .  ." 

I  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  at  the  minister 
saying,  apparently  without  any  studies,  that 
the  corporation  tax  deferral  grants  or  as- 
sistance, or  tax  rebates  under  the  present 
scheme,  are  a  job  creation  program.  Can  he 
tell  us  just  how  many  jobs  are  created  by  this 
incentive  policy  of  corporation  tax  deferrals? 
If  this  is  to  create  jobs,  considering  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  Ontario, 
I'd  say  it  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  this 
particular  area.  What  are  the  industries  doing 
with  these  deferred  payments  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Young:  They  are  exporting  them. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  is  the  money  being 
accumulated  and  when  are  they  going  to  put 
it  back  into  the  area  of  some  new  growth  in 
industry?  When  can  we  look  for  that  per- 
formance in  new  growth? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  may  be  maintain- 
ing jobs  that  otherwise  might  evaporate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  they  have  to 
buy  the  machinery  or  the  equipment  before 
they  get  the  deferral.  So  if  they  buy  the  ma- 


chinery or  equipment,  obviously  somebody 
has  to  run  it  and  it  is  going  to  create  more 
jobs.  I  really  can't  tell  the  member  how  many 
jobs;  I  have  no  idea.  But  that  is  the  general 
reasoning  behind  the  deferrals. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  got  the  clear  understand- 
ing at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  that  it 
was  an  incentive  to  create  new  industries  and 
to  foster  expansionary  programs  in  existing 
industries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  apparently  we  don't 
see  that  today. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  When  can  we  expect  the 
taxes  to  be  paid  on  that  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  put  out  in  tax  deferrals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  soon  as  they  start  to 
make  a  profit,  of  course,  then  they  start  pay- 
ing their  taxes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  as  long  as  they  sit  on 
it  there  is  no  profit  to  the  government  or  no 
jobs.  That  is  the  point  that  the  member  is 
trying  to  get  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  that  isn't  so.  If  they 
are  sitting  on  it,  it  means  they  are  investing 
money.  If  they  are  investing  money  in  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  obviously  they  are 
creating  jobs.  When  they  get  to  the  point 
where  they  start  showing  a  profit,  then  we 
can  start  collecting  the  taxes.  But  in  the  mean- 
time they  are  expanding  and  creating  jobs. 
But  don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  many  jobs. 
I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  glad  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  giving  them  so  many  exemptions 
and  they  are  working  so  hard  and  creating 
so  many  jobs.  If  they  work  any  harder  our 
unemployment  rate  will  go  much  higher— 
what  is  it,  nine  per  cent  right  now?— 'and  with 
your  help  and  your  acquiesence  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  corporate  sector,  you  say  we  are 
creating  jobs. 

Mr.  J.  A  Taylor:  It  could  be  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  So  how  come  the  unem- 
ployment? Who  is  falling  down?  What  is 
happening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Think  of  how  much  there 
would  be  if  we  didn't  have  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  looking  at  it 
from  a  negative  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  not  looking  at  it 
from  a  negative  viewpoint.  The  point  that  the 
minister  misses,  and  in  a  sense  what  we're 
touching  on  here,  is  a  matter  of  policy,  which 
of  course  is  not  really  set  by  the  minister  but 
by  the  Treasurer;  the  minister,  unfortunately, 
just  has  to  collect  the  taxes,  or  in  this  case 
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exempt  the  taxes,  for  the  various  corporations. 
I  think  we  have  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
if  you  look  at  the  experience  of  other  western 
countries  where  the  governments  are  actively 
involved  in  the  economy,  where  they're  using 
the  corporations  as  an  instrument  of  social 
policy  to  create  jobs  when  they're  needed,  to 
slow  down  growth  on  other  occasions  when 
it's  needed;  they  use  the  corporation  tax  for 
that  purpose. 

Over  here  we  let  them  go,  and  the  gov- 
ernment keeps  saying— the  government  over 
there  particularly,  and  the  government  in 
Ottawa— "We'll  create  the  climate  for  private 
enterprise  to  develop."  The  private  enter- 
prise climate  basically  looks  after  itself,  and 
nothing  else.  The  people  involved  look  after 
themselves  very  well  at  this  time. 

Part  of  the  problem,  in  this  case,  is  that 
when  you  look  at  the  attack  on  the  Canadian 
dollar,  when  you  look  at  the  fact  that  some- 
thing more  than  $3  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change of  Canadian  funds  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  when  you  balance  the  imports 
and  the  exports  and  there's  $3  billion  of 
Canadian  funds  missing  someplace,  then  ob- 
viously there's  something  wrong.  Somewhere 
you're  falling  down  on  your  job  as  the  fair 
and  equal  tax  collector  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  treats  everybody  equally,  reason- 
ably and  according  to  regulations. 

M.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  don't  do  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   Obviously  you  don't. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No  tax  system  does  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  should  try  to  reach 
some  level  of  perfection.  At  least  you  should 
sit  back  and  say,  "We've  got  a  system,"  when 
you  have  layer  upon  layer  of  handouts.  You 
should  treat  the  corporation  the  same  way 
you  treat  the  guy  who  works  in  a  plant;  and 
if  you  treated  them  the  same  way  then  per- 
haps the  guy  in  the  plant  would  pay  a  lot 
less  tax.  That's  something  you  can't  seem 
to  comprehend  over  there.  When  he  has  more 
money  to  spend  he  might  buy  some  equip- 
ment, he  may  buy  a  fridge  or  a  stove  or 
furniture;  and  that  creates  jobs.  That's  some- 
thing the  other  communities,  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  western  world  do. 

It's  not  the  case,  as  the  minister  said,  where 
you  have  to  pick  up  and  own  all  the  corpo- 
rations. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  need  a  viable  private 
industry  too. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  most  of  those  countries 
you'll  find  that  the  level  of  public  ownership 
is  not  any  greater  than  it  is  in  Canada, 
probably  in  some  cases  it's  less,  but  the  gov- 
ernment uses  the  corporation  tax  as  an  in- 
strument of  social  policy,   as   I   said  before. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Right  here,  it  does  it 
here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  Sweden,  if  a  company 
refuses  to  invest  the  money,  the  deferred 
taxes,  then  it's  taxed  to  a  greater  extent,  to 
a  higher  extent  than  if  the  money  was  in- 
vested. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  Sweden  is  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  certain  times,  during 
periods  of  growth  for  example,  the  taxation  on 
new  investment  or  on  profits  might  be  very 
high;  during  periods  of  lesser  growth,  taxation 
is  low,  in  which  case  it  inspires  the  company. 
It's  a  carrot-and-stick  approach.  The  point  is  it 
works;  the  unemployment  rate  there  is  two  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  four  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No  it  isn't,  it's  two  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Assuming  you're  right— 
you're  not,  but  assuming  you're  right— if  we 
can  get  our  unemployment  rate  to  four  per 
cent  we  would  say  we've  got  an  economic 
miracle  around  here.  I  wouldn't  settle  for  it, 
but  I'd  be  very  happy  to  see  a  four  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  in  Canada  instead  of 
about  11  or  12  per  cent,  and  in  some  areas 
up  to  20  and  30  per  cent. 

What  is  it  about  this  government  that  every 
time  we  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  tax 
system,  of  using  the  corporate  tax  dollar— and 
that's  where  most  of  the  dollars  are,  that's 
where  the  economic  leverage  is;  they're  not 
in  the  pockets  of  the  average  individual- 
why  is  it  that  when  we  start  telling  the  gov- 
ernment to  get  involved,  to  lever  that  money 
into  investment  in  this  country  to  ensure  that 
there  are  jobs  it  starts  going  on  the  defensive? 

You  keep  saying,  "We'll  leave  it  to  private 
enterprise."  And  of  course,  private  enterprise 
invests  in  Guatemala  and  Chile  and  various 
other  places;  and  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  Canadian  funds.  They're  going  out 
of  the  country  because  they  are  seeking  areas 
where  they  will  have  a  greater  return  for 
their  profit.  That's  understandable,  that's 
what  they're  all  about;  but  somehow  I  feel 
that  when  they're  using  our  money,  made 
in  Canada  off  the  sweat  of  Canadian  people, 
that  perhaps  we  should  have  a  little  say 
about  how  this  money  is  invested  and  where 
it's  invested.  I  think  we  should  get  some  of 
the  benefits  in  this  country  for  a  change  and 
not  just  leave  it  to  the  whim,  or  to  something 
that  may  happen  someplace,  to  the  so-called 
free  hand  of  the  market  mechanism;  there's 
no  free  hand. 

[4:45] 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  it's  the  invisible 
hand. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  When  you  look,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  at  the  number  of  banks 
located  in  the  Caribbean,  Liechtenstein  or 
various  other  countries— what  do  you  think 
they're  in  there  for?  They're  in  there  to 
evade  taxes.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  a  government  policy  that  if  a  firm,  person 
or  anybody  who  works  in  this  country  and 
gets  benefits  from  this  country  or  this 
province,  then  he  should  be  responsible  to 
pay  his  share  for  the  operation  of  that  society. 
Right  now  your  tax  policies  do  not  follow 
that;  and  that's  why  it's  unfair,  it's  grossly 
inadequate  and  it  puts  a  big  load  on  the 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayer,  because 
of  your  inadequacies  and  inabilities— and  your 
ideological  hangups. 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  difference  between 
the  socialists  and  yourself— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  is  why  you 
nationalize. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —is  the  fact  that  we're 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  an 
economy  could  be  and  should  be  a  mixed 
economy,  that  somewhere  private  enterprise 
can  do  its  best  and  should  do  its  best,  but 
we  also  say  that  somewhere  government 
can  do  its  best  and  should  do  its  best.  In 
your  case  you've  taken  a  blind,  ideological, 
head-in-the-sand  attitude  that's  totally  wrong, 
it's  been  proven  wrong  by  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  you're  saying  we'll  leave  it 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  it's  all 
over.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  two 
countries  in  the  western  world  that  are  living 
with  this  ideology,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  both  of  them  have  the  biggest 
economic  problems  of  anybody  else  in  the 
world;  and  you  don't  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Tell  us  about  the 
socialist  Utopia  in  Sweden?  Tell  us  about 
Sweden,  the  socialist  Utopia? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  You  are  the  people— and  you  too, 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism— you  are 
the  architects  of  the  next  depression. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Tell  us  about  socialist 
Utopia? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  rhetoric  that  comes 
out  of  you,  if  you  read  the  books  about  the 
1930s,  it's  identical;  there  isn't  a  change. 
You  haven't  changed  a  word  and  you're 
coming  out  with  that  garbage  and  nonsense 
—harmful  destruction,  the  vandalization  of 
our  society,  that's  what  you  guys  are  all 
about.  Unless  you  start  changing  and  unless 


you  start  looking  at  what  the  western 
countries— you  look  at  Germany,  you  look  at 
England,  you  look  at  Denmark,  Sweden  or 
Norway  and  look  at  the  economic  tools  that 
those  countries- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Fools  or  tools? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Can  I  re- 
mind the  member  to  please  stay  on  corpora- 
tion tax. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  that's  right.  I'm  just 
getting  to  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  economic  tools,  the 
corporation  taxes,  and  how  they  are  using 
them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  have  got  to  raise 
taxes  on  yachts. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right  on.  You'll  find  that 
perhaps  you  can  pick  up  a  few  ideas  and 
start  applying  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Guys  with  yachts  should 
be  taxed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Listen,  you're  minister 
of  everything  that's  been  dissolved. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Halton-Burlington. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Did  you  want  to  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Only  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is,  of  course,  another  NDP  philosophy 
speech  we  just  heard.  I'm  wondering  which 
companies  the  member  for  Brantford  wants 
to  nationalize  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  All  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  wants  to  put  them 
out  of  business  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  this  very  item  we're  talking  about, 
done  exactly  what  he  has  suggested,  we 
have  used  it  as  a  carrot  to  have  companies, 
corporations,  invest.  That's  what  he's  saying 
it's  all  about,  and  yet  he  runs  off  and  tells 
us  that  we're  not  doing  that.  That  is  what 
this  particular  item  is  all  about;  and  the 
particular  question  that  was  raised  by  the 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  was  all 
about.  It  was  incentives;  that's  exactly  what 
we're  talking  about.  It's  obvious  that  the 
member  for  Brantford  has  given  us  his 
ideology  on  socialistic  corporations.  That's 
fine;  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  don't 
really  agree  with  that,  but  I  acknowledge 
only  one  thing- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He's  terrorizing  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —and  that  is  that  we 
do  use  corporation  tax  for  social  purposes 
up  to  a  point. 
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Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Halton-Burlington. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I'm  not  finished. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  On  the  same  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  minister  asked  which  com- 
pany we  would  prefer  to  nationalize.  There 
was  a  good  example  just  a  little  while  ago; 
Denison  would  have  been  an  excellent  com- 
pany, and  your  own  people,  staff  people  of 
the  government,  suggested  it. 

The  Minister  of  Energy  over  there— I'm 
sorry,  the  ex-Minister  of  Energy— if  he  had 
anything  on  the  ball  besides  a  lot  of  wind, 
he  probably  would  have  moved  in  that 
direction  and  might  have  still  been  the 
Minister  of  Energy  instead  of  a  backbencher 
and  not  necessarily  the  best  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  better  to  have  been 
a  has  been  than  a  never  was. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  but  at  least  I  have 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  kid  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You  will  never  live  that 
long. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.    Makarchuk:    However,   I   have   some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  Being  a  has  been, 
that  is  the  greatest- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  we  go  back 
to  corporation  tax  please? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  point  the  minister  is  saying  is  that 
deferral  of  depreciation,  capital  cost  allow- 
ances and  so  on  are  a  necessary  part  of  busi- 
ness and  everything  else.  What  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  is  that  you  are  leaving  it  to  chance. 
In  other  words,  you  are  not  using  any  of  the 
instruments  available  to  the  government  to 
ensure  that  investment  is  carried  out  in 
Canada.  That's  what  the  whole  discussion  is 
all  about.  You  give  them  a  handout  every  so 
often,  more  depreciation  on  equipment  and 
quicker  write-offs  on  equipment.  But  that 
does  not  provide  jobs.  You  have  no  evidence 
that  jobs  are  being  created  this  way. 

The  logical  thing  for  anybody  when 
something  doesn't  work  is  to  try  something 
else.  But  you  are  not  trying  anything  else; 
you  are  still  carrying  out  the  same  sort  of 
bankrupt  policies  that  have  failed  in  the  past 
and  are  failing  you  now,  and  you  are  going 
to  continue  with  the  same  thing.  What  I  am 
saying  is  it's  about  time  you  stopped,  looked 
around,  changed  your  mind  and  did  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  really  wasn't  planning  on 
saying   anything,   but   after   a   socialist's  dia- 


tribe one  has  to  reply.  If  I  could  look  at  it 
from  just  a  little  different  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  problems  is  that  we  are  not  leaving 
quite    enough    to    private    enterprise.    Every 
time  we  nationalize  something  or  put  it  in 
the  public  domain,  we  remove- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Like  what? 
Mr.  J.  Reed:   Like  your  desire  to  nation- 
alize Denison,  your  party's  desire  to  nation- 
alize the  oil  industry  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Hodgson:  And  Inco. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  you  do  is  remove  the 
ability  to  tax.  History  shows- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where? 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  If  you  nationalize  an  industry, 
are    you    also    going    to    apply    taxes    to    it? 
Niagara  Mohawk,  for  instance,  in  New  York 
State  pays  corporate  taxes  to  the  state  and 
also  pays  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Young:  Ontario  Hydro  pays  a  social 
dividend  though. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Admittedly,  there's  a  social 
dividend. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And  it  provides  cheaper 
power. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Will  you 
allow  the  member  to  continue  please? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  One  is  beginning  to  wonder 
in  the  case  of  Ontario  Hydro  whether  that  is 
not  being  more  than  offset  by  the  incredible 
cost  of  production  per  unit  of  power.  I  have 
just  gone  through  a  few  exercises  in  terms 
of  costing  out  hydraulic  installations  and  so 
on.  I  find  that  this  very  highly  socialized 
industry  is  indeed  doing  things  at  probably 
about  twice  the  cost  that  could  be  done  by 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber to  stay  on  corporation  tax? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It's  certainly  directly  related, 
with  a  little  latitude  from  the  chair  I  realize. 
The  ability  of  corporations  to  pay  taxes, 
especially  in  Ontario  and  especially  at  the 
present  time,  has  to  evolve  around  the  kind 
of  commitment  that's  made  towards  research 
and  development.  One  of  the  things  we 
recognize  and  on  which  we  must  agree  on 
both  sides,  at  least  our  party  and  the  party 
in  power,  is  that  one  of  the  long-term  goals 
for  industry- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —in  Ontario  is  going  to  have 
to  be  the  development  of  excellence  in  tech- 
nology in  order  to  be  competitive  on  a  world 
base. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Oh  come  on;  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  J.  Reed:  All  right;  you  don't  want  to 
have  any  excellence  in  technology  over  in 
the  NDP,  that's  fine. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  goodness  you  fellows 
will  never  form  the  government  so  we  don't 
have  to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It's  all  hard  work  over 
there. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  fact  is  that  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  endorses  excellence  in 
technological  improvement.  One  of  the  things 
I  have  been  critical  of  the  government  for  in 
the  past  is  its  research  and  development 
specifically.  In  terms  of  the  thing  that  I 
know  a  tiny  bit  about,  and  that  is  the  Minis- 
try of  Energy,  the  research  and  development 
money  that  is  available  in  that  ministry,  while 
very  well  intentioned  and  very  much  wel- 
comed, is  not  made  available;  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  making  parts  of  it  available 
to  the  private  sector  for  development. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  if 
that  kind  of  thing  were  put  into  private 
hands,  first  of  all  development  could  take 
place  on  probably  a  more  economic  basis, 
and  it  would  put  these  companies  into  a 
position  where  they  would  ultimately  be 
paying  a  greater  share  of  taxes  and  con- 
tributing to  greater  revenues.  I  know  that 
the  minister  won't  be  misled  by  the  urge  to 
nationalize,  which  is  pushed  upon  him  by 
the  NDP. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the 
member  for  Downsview  that  we  are  dealing 
with  corporation  taxes. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Of  course. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  you  had  to  remind  someone,  it  was  the 
previous  speaker,  who  kept  talking  about 
everything  else  but  corporation  taxes.  We 
in  this  party  are  not  talking  about  nationaliz- 
ing everything— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Almost. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Just  most  of  it. 
Mr.  Hodgson:  Just  most  of  it. 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Okay,  go  ahead. 
Mr.    Deputy   Chairman:    The    member  for 
Downsview  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  we  talk  about  nationalizing  certain 
sectors  of  our  economy,  we  think  we  are 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  of 
Ontario  and  Canada.  We  are  not  ialone  in 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  say  we 
have  to  nationalize  the  oil  industry,  we  have 


people  like  Eric  Kierans  with  us,  because 
there  is  a  definite  need  in  that  area  to  create 
the  conditions  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Canada. 
The  corporate  tax  structure  we  have  now 
does  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  Ontario  and 
Canada.  It  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  cor- 
porations. Those  members  who  are  always 
ready  to  stand  up  and  speak  of  free  enter- 
prise don't  know  what  free  enterprise  is. 
If  they  know  what  free  enterprise  is,  then 
they  are  misleading  themselves,  because  there 
is  no  longer  a  free  enterprise  system  in  this 
country.  Nobody  can  compete  with  Imperial 
Oil  or  with  the  other  giant  corporations. 
Nobody  can  compete  with  Ford,  General 
Motors  and  Chrysler.  Those  members  don't 
know  what  free  enterprise  is;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  asking  questions  every  day 
of  the  Premier  and  the  other  ministers  to  try 
to  persuade  them  to  keep  a  few  jobs  in  Can- 
ada. The  giant  corporations  can  dictate  to 
the  Premier  of  this  province,  and  to  the 
Prime  Minister  as  well,  and  the  government 
has  no  way  of  imposing  conditions  on  them 
or  telling  them  what  to  do;  because  there 
is  no  competition,  no  freedom  in  that  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Your  man  Kierans 
couldn't  run  the  post  office,  now  you  want 
him  to  run  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Going  back  to  the  corpora- 
tion tax- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  thought  you  were  right 
on  it. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —I  want  to  say  that,  despite 
what  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  said, 
in  Canada  right  now  the  private  sector  doesn't 
carry  on  research  at  all  in  a  way  which 
would  be  adequate  to  the  development  of 
our  economy.  In  fact,  in  Canada  as  a  whole 
we  carry  on  less  research  than  Ford  by  itself 
in  the  United  States.  We  devote  only  0.36 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  to 
research  and  development.  The  reason  is 
that  the  companies  which  operate  in  this 
country,  especially  the  multinational  corpo- 
rations, have  no  ties  whatsoever  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  industry  of  this  country 
and  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  why  we  have  to  do 
the  creating  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

[5:00] 

Mr.  di  Santo:  If  the  member  is  patient  I'll 
explain  to  him  why  with  the  present  set  up 
it  is  impossible  to  create  research  and  devel- 
opment in  Canada  because  99  per  cent  of 
our  oil  industry  is  totally  owned  and  dom- 
inated by  foreign  corporations,  American  cor- 
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porations,  and  60  per  cent  of  our  industry  is 
in  one  way  or  another  dominated  and  owned 
by,  as  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
would  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Tell  us  about  the  Utopia 
in  Italy  and  how  good  it  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  Come  on,  John. 

An  hon.  member:  Free  enterprise  thinking. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Well,  if  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  is  in  a  joking  vein,  at 
this  time  when  the  revenues  of  this  province 
are  depleted  and  are  going  down  perhaps 
that  will  satisfy  you  in  your  caucus  for  in- 
ternal reasons  but  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
people  of  Ontario.  We  too  talk  about  Utopia 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  let's  now  go 
back  to  taxation. 

I  was  saying  that  the  reason  why  there  is 
not  research  and  development  in  Canada  is 
because  our  industries  are  foreign  dominated 
and  we  have  a  branch  plant  economy  which 
has  no  need  to  invest  research  and  develop- 
ment money  in  Canada.  In  fact  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  province  produced  a  study  on 
the  auto  industry  two  weeks  ago  in  which 
he  says  that  if  there  was  research  carried 
out  in  Canada  equivalent  to  the  production 
of  cars  in  this  country  we  would  create  im- 
mediately 2,000  more  jobs.  And,  of  course, 
we  would  have  part  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
panies remaining  in  Canada,  but  that  doesn't 
happen  now.  All  of  you  know  that  in  the 
auto  industry  the  only  research  carried  out 
in  Canada  at  all  is  12  people  in  northern 
Ontario  testing  engines  in  cold  weather  and 
that  to  me  isn't  appreciable. 

I  think  the  province  should  be  convincing 
the  companies  in  the  private  sector  to  invest 
more  money  in  Ontario,  but  in  order  to  do 
that  I  think  we  should  create  the  conditions 
to  develop  an  indigenous  company  which  will 
not  only  be  loyal  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
but  be  accountable  to  the  province  of  On- 
tario. With  the  present  corporation  tax  system 
we  are  giving  the  corporations  concessions 
and  we  are  giving  them  money  that  they 
can  spend  all  over  because  they  have  no 
ties,  there  are  no  strings  attached,  and  they 
operate  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  perspective 
of  a  multinational  corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  has  made 
some  interesting  observations,  of  course,  but 
I  am  just  wondering  if  anybody  here  sits 
down  once  in  a  while  and  thinks  about  who 
the  shareholders  are  in  these  corporations. 
You  know,  there  are  people,  insurance  com- 
panies, there  are  private  pension  funds,  there 
are  unions- 


Mr.  Worton:  Lome  Maeck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Lome  Maeck  might  have 
a  little  bit  in,  too.  I  suspect  that  Harry 
might,  too. 

Mr.  Worton:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  people  look  at  all 
these  corporations  as  some  large  monster  out 
there  and  actually  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  province  who  own  a  little  piece  of  a 
corporation- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  They  don't  put  it  into 
50-foot  yachts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —and  they  are  looking 
for  a  little  return  on  their  investment,  which 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
this  debate  in  proper  context. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Most  of  them  aren't 
large. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  doesn't  mean  there 
is  one  person  out  there  who  owns  the  cor- 
poration. In  most  cases  it's  the  little  guy 
who's  worked  hard  for  his  money  and  in- 
vested it  and  surely  he  is  entitled  to  a 
return  on  his  investment. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it's  all  very 
well  to  say  that  we  should  be  directing  these 
corporations  to  leave  their  money  here  in 
Canada.  I  am  all  for  that,  if  they  will  invest 
in  Canada.  But  after  all,  again,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  thousands  and  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  an  investment  and 
surely  they  are  entitled  to  decide  where 
they  are  going  to  spend  their  money.  I  don't 
believe  that  in  this  free  society  we  can 
direct  anyone  to  retain  their  money  and 
spend  it  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see  them  invest  every 
cent.  I  think  those  kinds  of  things  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  I  think  we  are 
still  living  in  a  free  country  here. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  don't  want  a  free 
society. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  minister  makes  his 
plea  for  freedom  and  talks  about  the  small 
shareholder  in  Canada  who  would  like  to 
invest  in  Canada.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
minister  over  there  or  anybody  in  this  House 
try  to  buy  shares  of  General  Motors  of 
Canada;  go  ahead  and  try  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  some  shares. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Why?  Would  you  sell? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No  you  haven't.  You  may 
have  shares  of  General  Motors  but  you  don't 
have  shares  of  General  Motors  of  Canada  for 
the  simple  reason  that  you  can't  buy  them 
—or  General  Electric,  or  101  other  major 
corporations  that  are  totally  owned  by  a 
foreign   subsidiary.   If  you  wanted  to  invest 
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in  a  Canadian  corporation  you  can't  do  it. 
I  think  that  you  should  recognize  that  point, 
that  is  the  one  point  that  is  important. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  or  see  the  member  for 
Halton-Burlington  get  up  and  make  the  plea 
for  technology  and  research  in  Canada.  It 
is  amazing  that  he  says  that;  perhaps  we  could 
use  a  corporation  tax  in  this  way,  say  to 
the  corporations,  "If  you  put  up  two  per 
cent"— which  is  normal  for  what  a  corporation 
spends  on  research— "and  if  you  don't  spend 
it  in  Canada  we  are  going  to  tax  you  the 
two  per  cent  and  put  it  into  either  the 
Ontario  Research  Corporation,  or  parcel  it 
out   to   universities   or   something   like   that." 

But  you  don't  move  in  that  direction.  The 
Liberal  government  in  Ottawa— and  he's  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Party— doesn't  move 
in  that  direction;  the  provincial  government 
doesn't  move  in  that  direction.  You  stand  up 
here  and  say,  "Yes,  we  have  to  do  more 
research  in  Canada."  Nobody  argues  with 
you  on  that  point,  we  all  agree.  We  all  agree 
that  you  have  to  do  research. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  We  think  there  should  be 
research  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  have  to  do  research 
in  this  country,  unfortunately  you  don't  take 
that  one  additional  step  to  ensure  that  you 
do  the  things  so  that  there  is  research  done 
in  this  country. 

You  know  it  is  funny,  where  we  shine  in 
the  world  most  of  the  research  is  publicly 
financed.  When  we  talk  about  our  Candu 
reactors;  who  does  that?  That  is  public 
finance.  We  talk  about  Polysar;  that  is  public 
finance.  We  talk  about  our  STOL  aircraft; 
that  is  public  finance.  We  talk  about  our 
satellites;  that  is  public  finance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Tell  me  about  UTDC. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  a  good  question. 
Well  talk  about  that.  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  if  you  are  going  to  put  people  in 
charge  of  public  corporations,  you  put  people 
in  charge  who  have  some  belief  that  the 
public  corporation  should  work  and  should 
function  properly  instead  of  putting  in  people 
who  lose  a  nomination.  They  can't  get  a 
nomination,  so  then  you  put  them  in  charge 
of  UTDC.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  way  you 
should  operate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  He  was  there  before 
that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  was  there  before  that, 
but  he  was  there  at  the  nomination  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  A  long  time  before  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  the  point.  The 
point  is,   if  you  have  problems  with  public 


corporations  perhaps  you  deal  with  the  people 
who  are  in  charge. 

Again  on  the  private  enterprise  ethic,  if 
you  look  at  this  country;  the  canals  weren't 
built  with  private  enterprise,  it  was  public 
funds.  The  railways  were  built  with  public 
funds.  When  C.  D.  Howe  was  looking  around 
for  private  enterprise  to  get  an  airline  going 
in  this  country  he  didn't  find  any.  He  had 
to  get  public  funds  to  get  it  going. 

If  you  look  at  your  railways  and  the  criti- 
cism of  the  CNR,  that  it  never  makes  money, 
somehow  you  forget  the  fact  that  you  picked 
it  up.  It  was  private  enterprise  that  went 
bankrupt,  and  you  had  a  Tory  government 
that  paid  off  the  bankrupt  owners  in  exagger- 
ated, gross  amounts.  We  just  wrote  the  debt 
off  the  other  day  or  a  few  weeks  ago. 

You  use  examples  which  are  not  relevant 
and  are  not  part  of  the  economic  argument 
at  this  time.  You  use  those  examples  to  try 
to  buttress  your  ideas,  to  buttress  your  sup- 
port to  your  rather  bankrupt  ideology. 

Let's  get  back  to  research.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  minister  or  the  Treasurer 
insisted  on  putting  on  a  two  per  cent  cor- 
porate tax  that  would1  go  into  research,  we 
would  have  a  considerable  amount  of  research 
developing  in  Canada.  You  know  we  are  no 
slouches  in  research.  If  we  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Canadian  people  and  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  this  country,  we  can  look 
with  some  pride. 

The  first  jet  air  transport  was  built  in 
Canada.  Ferranti-Packard  was  involved  in 
constructing  one  of  the  first  computers  in 
Scarborough.  Where  is  our  computer  industry 
right  now?  Where  is  our  jet  air  transport  right 
now?  Where  are  our  fighter  plane  programs? 
We're  going  out  and  spending  I  don't  know 
how  many  billions  of  dollars.  We  had  the 
research  but  we  had  a  Tory  government  which 
destroyed  that  thing.  The  whole  American 
space  program  benefited  because  we  disposed 
of  our  research  people  in  a  brutal  and  a  very 
insensitive  way  without  considering  where 
the  future  of  this  country  goes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Where  do  you  stand 
on  the  Arrow? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where  did  I  stand  on  the 
Arrow? 

Mr.  Worton:  Right  behind  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Right  on  the  tail. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  At  that  time,  for  the 
member's  benefit,  I  was  a  flight  lieutenant 
in  the  air  force. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  On  the  wing  then. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  I  was  on  the  wing. 

At  this  time,  when  we  look  at  a  country 
like  Sweden  with  its  seven  million  people,  it's 
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able  to  build  its  own  fighter  aircraft  and  sell 
them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  it's  insolvent. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  can't  do  it  in  Canada 
with  22  million  people.  The  government  de- 
cides for  some  inane  reason  to  buy  armoured 
cars.  The  only  reason  I  can  see  for  that  is 
that  they  can  see  riots  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  they're  going  to  use  these  cars 
against  their  own  people.  They  have  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  get  the  design  of  an  armoured 
car  which  is  going  to  cost  Canada,  over  and 
above  the  manufacturing  costs- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Would  the 
honourable  member  return  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  corporation  tax? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right:  We're  talking  about 
the  money  from  corporation  taxes  that  isn't 
collected  for  research.  You  see  the  connection, 
I  hope.  With  your  erudite  mind  I'm  sure  you 
could  understand  these  things. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  the  armoured  cars? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Is  this  a  budget  speech? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  This  is  an  indication. 
We're  saying  that  your  corporation  tax  and 
the  way  you  use  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  this  province  and 
this  country,  and  you're  not  doing  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  A  great  contribution. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  must  say  this  after- 
noon's dialogue  has  been  a  rather  interesting 
lesson  for  me  in  the  sometimes  popular 
mythology  of  the  economics  of  the  right.  I'm 
not  exacdy  sure  what  term  is  now  used  by 
this  unofficial  economic  coalition.  I  think  per- 
haps we're  talking  about  subsidized  free  enter- 
prise nowadays. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  better  read 
the  Star  today.  It  says:  "NDP  Says  That  Tax 
Cuts  Would  Create  Jobs." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right.  Notice  that 
it's  for  people  not  for  corporations. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  There  was  a  lot  of  talk 
earlier  today  about  the  possibility  of  using  the 
corporation  tax  as  a  tool  or  an  instrument  for 
social  progress.  That  would  be  very  nice  to 
see.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  see  it  in  Ontario 
as  we've  seen  it  in  other  countries  and  in 
other  jurisdictions.  I'm  afraid  in  Ontario  we 
haven't  even  yet  been  able  to  use  the  cor- 
poration tax  as  a  means  of  economic  progress 
as  we  go  further  and  further  along  the  trail 
towards  the  sunset. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  I  under- 
stood quite  a  bit  of  what  the  minister  was 


saying.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  having  a 
problem  with  his  microphone,  but  later  on 
in  the  debate  his  words  started  to  jumble 
up  a  little  bit  and  made  quite  a  bit  less  sense 
to  me.  I  would  like,  if  we  could,  to  go  back 
to  a  couple  of  points  the  minister  made  earlier 
and  see  if  I  understand  them  correctly. 

When  we  talk  in  terms  of  corporate  tax 
deferral,  was  the  minister  saying  we're  talking 
about  the  government,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  as  the  steward  of  public  moneys, 
taking  a  risk  with  public  moneys  and  invest- 
ing in  the  economy?  If  that  is  what  the  min- 
ister was  saying,  wouldn't  he  then  agree,  as 
my  colleague  asked  him  some  40  minutes  ago, 
that  it's  surely  the  worst  kind  of  economic 
silliness  to  invest  that  kind  of  money  without 
getting  some  kind  df  equity,  because  without 
equity  you  just  can't  have  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What  I  said  basically  is 
what  you  have  repeated.  The  deferrals  are 
used  for  reinvestment.  The  reinvestment,  of 
course,  should  benefit  the  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  providing  the  investment  is 
here.  As  far  as  the  deferrals  are  concerned, 
they  are  granted  only  when  they  buy  pro- 
duction machinery  and  that  type  of  equip- 
ment. That,  again,  should  generate  work.  I 
don't  really  know  what  qeustion  you  are 
asking  me.  I  agree  with  what  you've  said  up 
to  this  point,  I  suppose. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Careful  now. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  don't  want  to  engage 
in  a  debate  which  may  well  be  pointless 
now— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  is  telling  you  to  shut 
up. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:    —but  if  the  minister 
accepts  the  fact  that  he's  investing  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  public- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Even  if  the  former 
Minister  of  Energy  doesn't  accept  it,  I  think 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  does.  If  the  minister 
accepts  the  fact  that  he  is  investing  public 
funds  and  that  he's  taking  a  risk,  then  I  can't 
understand  why  he  won't  go  that  final  small 
step  further  and  say,  "When  we're  investing 
public  funds  and  taking  a  risk,  we  will  re- 
quire equity  so  that  we  can  have  some  direct 
influence."  Then  we  won't  have  to  worry, 
and  the  Minister  of  Revenue  won't  have  to 
use  words  like  "should"  or  "maybe"  or  "per- 
haps," but  he  can  use  words  like  "will"  and 
"would." 

If  the  minister  would  just  go  that  step 
further,  it  would  be  quite  useful  and  we 
would  have  equity  in  those  on  behalf  of  the 
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people  of  Ontario  whose  money  has  been  in- 
vested at  a  risk.  It  sounds  perfectly  sensible 
to  me,  aside  from  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  minister  wants  to  call  it  socialism,  sub- 
sidized free  enterprise  or  anything  else.  If 
we  can  get  rid  of  all  of  those  names  and 
terms  that  some  people  on  the  government 
party's  side  of  the  House  are  hung  up  with, 
why  can't  we  just  take  equity?  Businessmen 
take  equity  in  investment.  Why  can't  the 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  In  essence,  we  do  have 
some  equity.  We're  talking  here  about  a  de- 
ferral. We're  not  talking  about  a  forgiveness 
in  taxes;  we  are  only  talking  about  a  de- 
ferral. As  the  company  progresses  and  starts 
to  make  money,  it  must  pay  those  taxes.  So 
we're  not  really  talking  about  the  same  thing 
as  an  ODC  loan,  for  instance,  or  something 
like  that.  We  sometimes  lend  public  funds 
for  that  purpose  and  we  don't  get  a  return  on 
our  investment  if  they  happen  to  go  bank- 
rupt. Even  if  we  think  we're  secure  when 
we  lend  it,  sometimes  we  find  that  we're  not. 
So  I  don't  think  it's  unusual  to  invest  public 
funds  in  an  investment  in  the  future,  and  I 
think  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do.  We're 
not  forgiving  the  taxes;  we're  deferring  them. 
I  think  there's  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the 
minister  who  is  in  charge  of  developing  the 
big  industrial  base  in  this  province  has  heard 
the  lesson  this  afternoon  and  he  knows  now 
where  to  go  to  get  some  of  the  investment 
funds  he  needs.  He's  been  listening  here  with 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  certainly  that's 
a  good  lesson  for  him. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Economics  1-A. 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  I'd  like  to  ask 
is  this:  On  a  couple  of  occasions,  the  minister 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  company  makes  a 
profit  this  loan  or  deferred  taxes  will  be  paid. 
His  predecessor,  on  page  1587  of  Hansard  for 
April  22,  1976,  said  this: 

"I  am  advised  that  the  money  becomes  a 
receivable  at  the  time  they  stop  increasing 
their  assets  [which,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
a  great  many  companies  is  never];  or  when 
they  have  depreciated  their  existing  assets  to 
certain  levels  then  these  moneys  come  in." 
Then,  on  page  1592  of  the  same  day,  when 
he  was  asked  about  the  total  amount,  he  said: 

"There  is  no  aggregation  of  those  particular 
deferrals.  Some  mature  and  some  don't." 

That  same  day,  on  page  1588,  the  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  said  this  in  that 
debate:  "There  is  one  of  those  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  the  closest  thing  to  eternal  life  is 
a  deferred  tax  for  a  corporation.  It's  never 
collected    and    the    history    of    the    taxation 


statutes  shows  that  it  is  never  collected.  It's 
not  a  deferral;  it  is  the  immediate  conferring 
of  a  benefit  on  the  corporations  which  is  un- 
justified on  any  basis  of  social  and  economic 
policy." 

I  wonder  whether  the  minister  has  any 
figures  to  show  just  how  much  of  the  deferred 
taxation  in  Ontario  is  paid  off  and  how  soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  we 
do  collect  some  of  the  deferred  tax. 

Mr.  Young:  How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  advisers  here  tell  me 
that  as  soon  as  the  investment  stops,  the 
deferred  taxes  are  recovered.  In  other  words, 
as  long  as  they  keep  investing  we  don't  collect 
the  tax,  but  as  soon  as  the  investment  stops 
then  the  taxes  are  recovered.  I  don't  know 
if  I  can  provide  you  with  any  estimates  or 
not.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  is  collected. 

Mr.  Young:  Along  that  line,  a  company 
like  Bell  Telephone  for  example,  which  has 
a  very  large  stake  in  deferred  taxation,  not 
only  federally  but  provincially,  never  stops 
investing.  It's  an  eternal  thing.  Inco  for  all 
its  troubles  at  the  present  time  doesn't  stop 
investing,  either  here  or  Guatemala  or  some- 
where else;  the  investment  goes  on  and  on. 
So  when  you  get  to  that  kind  of  corporate 
structure,  my  guess  is  that  the  income  never 
comes  back.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Of  course  that's  the  pur- 
pose of  the  incentive,  to  keep  them  investing. 
The  more  they  invest,  the  more  jobs  it  creates 
and  so  on.  The  better  it  is  for  the  economy, 
and  that's  what  it's  all  about. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just 
finish  with  this  little  point— I  guess  I  started 
something  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Minister,  and 
we  have  had  a  philosophical  discussion  as 
well  as  one  on  this  one. 

But:  if,  for  example,  you  don't  allow  that 
deferred  tax  on  100  different  corporations  in 
Ontario,  that  means  that  I,  as  a  taxpayer, 
don't  have  to  pay  as  much  personal  income 
tax.  What  they  get  deferred  I  have  got  to 
make  that  up  in  order  that  you  might  pay  your 
bills. 

Now  if  I  have  that  much  money  saved  in 
my  taxation,  perhaps  I  can  invest  in  Bell 
Telephone  or  Inco,  or  something  else  that's 
more  attractive  than  Inco  at  the  present  time. 
So  private  enterprise  might  enter  in  right 
there;  the  private  individual  could  get  more 
chance  for  a  kick  at  the  profit  of  the  corpora- 
tion if  it  weren't  for  your  policy  of  putting 
tax  money  into  this  business.  That's  one  side 
to  this  whole  thing. 

The  other  side,  of  course,  is  that  if  you 
insist  on  this,  then  let's  see  that  as  a  taxpayer 
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I  am  protected  by  some  sort  of  equity  or 
bond  interest;  something  whereby  I  am  shar- 
ing in  this  prosperity  you  talk  about. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
mentioned  they  didn't  have  any  figures  on 
how  much,  if  any,  of  these  deferred  taxes 
ever  come  in.  Could  the  minister  make  an 
effort  to  get  us  some  kind  of  an  indication  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and/or  percentages,  of 
deferred  taxes  that  are  ever  collected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  advised  by  staff  it 
would  be  a  very  enormous  undertaking.  We 
could  try. 

Mr.  Charlton:  So,  Mr.  Minister,  the  whole 
situation  is  that  you  sit  there  and  tell  us  that 
all  of  this  eventually  comes  back  in  but  you 
don't  really  know  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  like  to  correct 
that  statement.  I  didn't  say  it  all  came  back 
in.  I  said  a  percentage  came  back  in.  Some 
was  paid,  I  didn't  say  all  by  any  means; 
there's  a  difference. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  minister  relating 
to  corporation  taxes.  Almost  every  financial 
statement  that  is  produced  by  corporations 
is  based  upon  the  American  dollar.  Is  the 
Ontario  corporation  tax  applied  on  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  or  the  Canadian  dollar? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  would  be  applied  on 
the  Canadian  dollars  if  it's  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  minister  not  well 
aware  of— I  think  for  example  of  the  quarterly 
report  of  Inco  just  recently;  they  were  giving 
themselves  much  praise,  in  a  sense,  in  saying 
that  due  to  the  exchange  for  the  Canadian 
dollar  on  the  American  market  that  it  in- 
creased their  profits  I  think,  and  I  am  just 
quoting  from  memory,  by  well  over  $10 
million.  Should  that  not  be  taxable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Could  the  member  repeat 
that,  I  didn't  catch  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  sell  their  product  at 
United  States  dollar  value.  Under  the  present 
exchange  rate  on  Canadian  money  in  relation 
to  American  money  it  nets  corporations— 
and  I  cited  one,  Inco,  as  getting  an  additional 
$10  million  in  profit.  Is  that  taxable  under 
the  Ontario  Corporations  Tax  Act,  that  extra 
profit? 

An  hon.  member:  The  exchange. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  money,  of  course, 
is  converted  into  Canadian  dollars  and  the 
Canadian  dollars  are  taxable,  so  they  would 
be  paying  tax  on  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  don't  know.   That  money  could  be  left 


in  the  Bahamas  bank,  in  which  case  it  doesn't 
cross  the  border  so  the  chances  are  that's 
probably  where  it  is  left.  No  corporation  in 
the  world  that  can  evade  paying  taxes  is 
going  to  put  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
will  have  to  pay  taxes.  What  I  want  to  know 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Minister,  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  being  trans- 
acted in  the  so-called  no-tax  jurisdictions, 
does  your  ministry  do  any  monitoring  to 
confirm  if  they  are  being  used  to  evade 
taxes?  Do  you  do  any  monitoring  to  see 
if  any  of  these  transactions  are  perhaps 
illegal  or  just  basically  designed  to  evade 
paying  taxes  in  Ontario?  Are  you  concerned 
about  that? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You're  talking  about 
tax  evasion;  we're  talking  about  tax  enforce- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Obviously  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it.  But  by  the  same  token,  the 
member  keeps  bringing  up  the  Bahamas  and 
last  year's  estimates  and  so  on.  Several  times 
now  he  has  talked  about  tax  evasion  or  avoid- 
ance, but  he  never  has  pointed  out  to  me 
or  this  ministry  which  companies  it  is  or 
anything.  If  he  has  this  kind  of  information 
that  he  quotes  all  the  time,  if  he  would  give 
it  to  us  we  certainly  would  investigate  it. 
But  to  this  point  in  time  he  has  not  given 
us  any  information  at  all,  other  than  guess- 
work. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
the  minister.  I  am  not  in  charge.  You  want 
me  to  do  your  work  for  you?  I've  got 
enough  of  my  own  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
damned  compensation  cases  you  guys  create; 
that  takes  about  75  per  cent  of  my  time  as 
it  is. 

The  point  is  that  Ontario  corporations 
operate  in  these  jurisdictions.  You  know  it 
and  I  know  it,  and  everybody  else  knows  it. 
And  why  do  they  operate  in  there?  Certainly 
not  because  of  any  local  industry.  There 
isn't  any,  outside  of  tourism.  They're  in  there 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  avoid 
paying  taxes. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  are  you 
doing  to  try  to  ensure  that  money  earned  in 
Ontario— there  may  be  a  change  of  something 
over  here  but  the  money  changes  over  there, 
and  consequently  there  are  no  taxes  paid. 
I  am  wondering  if  you  are  doing  anything  to 
examine  some  of  these  operations  to  see 
that  Ontario  gets  its  minimal  cut  of  the 
transaction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  say  that  the 
ministry  is  investigating  all  of  these  things 
as  it  goes  along.  It  is  doing  regular  auditing 
on   all   of  the   corporations   in   this  province 
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from  time  to  time.  They  don't  audit  each 
corporation  every  year  obviously;  it  would 
require  a  large  staff  to  do  that.  But  I  think 
they  are  keeping  an  eye  on  it  properly,  and 
we  have  no  indication  there  is  anything  going 
on  that  hasn't  been  going  on  before  and  will 
probably  go  on  in  the  future. 

I  don't  know  of  any  large  problem  that 
exists  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  On  the  same  point,  the 
fact  is  that  these  corporations  are  located 
there,  as  I  said,  not  because  of  any  local 
economic  activity,  they  are  located  there  to 
avoid  paying  taxes. 

The  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
raise— and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
raised  it  with  the  Ministry  of  Revenue;  again 
this  comes  into  the  discussion  that  you  can 
have  with  people  who  work  in  management  of 
the  various  multinational  corporations.  They 
will  tell  you  that  in  their  opinion  the  Canadian 
taxpayer  and  the  Canadian  corporation  get 
taken  in  many  cases  because  of  the  manage- 
ment fees,  the  research  fees,  the  component- 
cost  fees  and  everything  else  that  is  charged 
from  the  parent  corporation,  located  in  the 
United  States  or  some  place  else,  against  the 
Canadian  operation. 
[5:30] 

Consequently,  the  net  result  is  that  the 
corporation  in  Canada  doesn't  make  any 
profit  or  makes  very  little  profit.  Yet  the 
parent  corporation  can  be  making  a  fairly 
handsome  profit  on  which  they  should  be 
paying  taxes  to  the  province  of  Ontario;  but 
they  are  not. 

Again  I  wonder,  have  you  changed  any 
of  your  policy?  Have  you  really  become  con- 
cerned about  this  and  started  looking  at  it 
seriously  instead  of  just  taking  an  audited 
report  done  by  an  accountant?  All  they  will 
do  is  they  will  make  sure  the  money  was 
received  and  the  money  was  paid  out.  That  is 
all  this  really  tells  you.  It  doesn't  really  say 
whether  there  was  value  for  that  money  or 
whether  the  payments  were  justified  or  not. 

Do  you  look  at  some  of  these  things  and 
see  whether  this  is  a  justifiable  expense  to 
be  charged  against  a  Canadian  operation,  as 
opposed  to  the  cost  that  the  parent  corpora- 
tion is  charging  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  a  special  tax  on 
management  fees  and  so  on  that  is  taken  into 
consideration.  I  think  that  our  auditors  are 
efficient  when  they  audit  a  corporation's 
books.  They  go  through  them  and  they 
examine  them  in  detail.  If  there  is  anything 
suspicious  about  it  we  call  in  the  special  in- 
vestigations branch  which  we  talked  about 
earlier  in  these  estimates.  We  have  enlarged 


the  special  investigations  branch,  or  we  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  that.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  increasing  the  number  of  auditors. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  we  are  trying  to  be  lack- 
adaisical or  anything  like  that  about  this 
situation.  We  consider  it's  serious  and  we 
want  to  ensure  that  the  dollars  that  are  owing 
to  this  province  are  collected  and  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction. 

That's  not  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  out  there  that  we  are  aware  of  that 
we  haven't  been  able  to  cover,  but  we  feel 
that  the  work  load  is  getting  larger  all  the 
time  as  the  province  grows  and  we  must  keep 
pace  with  it.  We  are  doing  all  the  auditing 
and  the  checking  that  is  normally  done  by 
any  revenue  collector.  If  there  are  cases  where 
there  are  suspicions  of  something  going  on  we 
look  into  it.  I  don't  know  what  other  assur- 
ances the  member  wants. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm 
wondering  if  the  minister  can  clarify  a  point 
for  me  please.  We  heard  the  word  "corpora- 
tion" bandied  about  today  as  though  it  was 
something  evil.  And,  of  course,  if  it's  a  multi- 
national corporation  then  it's  something 
sinister. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  even  worse. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  like  to  know, 
Mr.  Minister,  if  you  would  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  corporations  that  might  have  more 
than  50  employees  in  this  province.  I  surmise 
that  probably  90  per  cent  of  our  corporations 
have  fewer  than  50  employees  and  when  you 
talk  about  corporations  you  are  talking  about 
farm  corporations,  all  kinds  of  little  business- 
men and  so  on  that  are  striving  to  make  a 
living. 

Mr.  Haggerty:   Law  corporations  too. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  right:  And  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  somebody  has  to  earn 
money  before  the  tax  collector  takes  it.  And 
I  don't  have  a  particularly  warm  place  in  my 
heart  for  the  tax  collector. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  That's  why  you  are  not  a 
minister  any  more. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  especially  should 
know. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Of  course,  I  don't  fault 
the  present  minister.  It's  his  job  to  collect  the 
taxes.  The  rules  are  made  for  him.  But  maybe 
he  could  indicate  to  the  House  just  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  hold  up  the  cor- 
porations in  this  province  to  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Mr.  Young:  We  are  not  holding  them  up  to 

contempt- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  certainly  are,  you  are 

accusing  them  of  tax  evasion.  That's  a  crime. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Tax  laws  are  made  for  them. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 
Mr.  Young:  We  have  not  been  holding  up 
the  corporations  in  this  province  to  ridicule. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  The  tax  policy  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  there 
are  some  160,000  corporations  in  the  province. 
I  really  can't  tell  you  what  percentage  have 
50  employees  or  less.  I  could  get  those  figures 
for  you,  but  we  don't  have  those  figures  here. 
But  I  would  think  that  of  160,000  most  of 
them  are  pretty  small.  So  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  corporations  certainly  the  biggest 
percentage  of  them  are  very  small,  probably 
with  under  50  employees,  there's  no  question 
about  that.  But  I'll  get  that  information  for  the 
member. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just  on  that  point,  while 
you  are  getting  the  information  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  get  the  information  indicating 
the  fact  that  there  is  about  300  major  corpora- 
tions who  control  about  60  or  70  per  cent  of 
the  financial  transactions.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  get  that  kind  of  breakdown.  I  think 
that  should  be  available.  That  will  give  you 
a  more  accurate  picture  as  to  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  are  not  talking  about  these  people  that 
you  are  raising.  We  understand,  they  don't 
have  branches  in  the  Bahamas  to  avoid  taxa- 
tion. I  deal  with  them  every  day.  Every  mem- 
ber in  this  House  deals  with  them  and  we 
know  their  problems. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Then  don't  be  so  loose 
with  your  language. 

'Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  the  multinationals  that 
we  are  discussing.  It's  a  corporation  by  itself; 
it's  multinational  for  example. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  having  some 
problems  with  the  minister's  response  to  a 
couple  of  questions  asked  by  my  colleague 
from  Hamilton  Mountain  about  10  or  12  min- 
utes ago— the  question  of  further  information 
on  the  tax  controls. 

I  understand  that  we  have  available  to 
us  the  figures  up  until  1976  as  to  how  many 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  were  deferred 
in  corporate  tax.  What  we  don't  have  are  any 
figures  indicating  how  much  of  that  even- 
tually comes  back  to  the  government.  As  I 
understood  the  member  for  Hamilton  Moun- 
tain's question,  he  was  asking  for  that  in- 
formation. The  minister  originally  responded 
that  he  would  try  to  get  it,  but  a  few 
seconds  later  he  responded  that  it  was  just 
too  much  work,  that  he  probably  couldn't 
come  up  with  it. 


Oh  my  goodness,  that's  a  devil  of  a  way 
to  run  a  business.  We're  giving  out  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  tax  deferrals  and  it  is  coming 
back  but  we're  not  sure  how  fast  it  is  com- 
ing back.  We're  really  not  sure  about  how 
it  is  being  reinvested  or  whether  it  is  being 
reinvested.  We  don't  know  when  it  is  going 
to  be  paid.  We  don't  know  how  much  is 
outstanding  right  now. 

As  a  stockholder  in  this  corporation  called 
the  province  of  Ontario,  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised by  that  sort  of  answer.  I  would  hope 
that  the  ministry,  though  it  may  be  a  rather 
difficult  job,  would  be  able  to  supply  those 
figures,  not  only  to  my  colleague  from  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  but  to  all  the  fine  people  of 
this  province  whose  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  this  deal,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
understanding  of  who  owes  us  what  and 
when  we  might  expect  to  be  paid  back  our 
investment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  the 
reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  this  informa- 
tion is,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are 
160,000  corporations.  Each  one  of  them 
would  have  to  be  gone  through  for  each 
year.  You  are  talking  about  a  very  large  job 
to  come  up  with  those  total  figures  that  you 
are  asking  for.  If  the  member  was  to  ask 
me  for  one  particular  year  or  something  like 
that,  perhaps  that  could  be  arranged.  To  go 
through  160,000  files  and  find  totals  for  a 
period  of— I  don't  know,  how  many  years  do 
you  want?— it  is  almost  an  insurmountable 
task. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  is  probably  my  fault 
for  thinking  that  we  run  our  economic  affairs 
in  this  province  in  a  sensible  businesslike 
fashion.  We  should  know  in  effect  what  our 
accounts  receivable  are.  If  any  of  the  com- 
panies in  my  riding— be  they  large  or  small, 
from  the  local  Becker's  store  to  Dominion 
Foundries  and  Steel  or  STELCO— didn't 
know  what  their  accounts  receivable  were, 
their  stockholders  or  the  owner  of  the  bus- 
inesses would  be  quite  upset  by  the  fact.  I 
would  think  that  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
thing;  these  are  accounts  receivable  and  we 
have  to  know  in  this  province  what  we  are 
owed. 

If  the  problem  is  that  the  bookkeeping 
system  you  use  doesn't  allow  you  to  retrieve 
that  information  easily,  quickly  and  by  na- 
tural course,  then  what  we  should  be  doing 
is  looking  at  a  different  bookkeeping  system; 
viewing  it  from  this  side  of  the  House,  per- 
haps we  should  be  having  different  book- 
keepers or  different  people  running  the  bus- 
iness. However,  I  would  hope  that  the  min- 
ister would  either  supply  us  with  the  figures 
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sometime  in  the  next  few  weeks  as  to  how 
much  we  are  currently  owed  by  these  cor- 
porations that  we  have  been  so  generous 
with— .the  total  figures,  the  aggregate  figures, 
for  this  time;  or  undertake  seriously  to  make 
a  commitment  to  change  the  internal  records- 
keeping  system  used  by  this  government  so 
that  in  future  years  we  won't  get  into  a 
debate  without  knowing  what  the  figures  are. 

We  are  talking  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  moneys  and  nobody  seems 
to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much  we  are  owed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Of  course  we  are  not 
owed  any  money  until  it  becomes  due  and 
payable.  It  is  deferred,  it's  not  the  same 
thing  as  them  owing  us  money.  I  don't  know 
how  you  relate  the  two  but  it  is  a  different 
situation  altogether.  What  actually  happens 
is  that  when  the  companies  begin  to  generate 
a  profit,  they  file  a  tax  return  and  then  their 
files  are  brought  up  to  date  within  the 
ministry  and  that  company  is  dealt  with. 
But  they  are  deferrals,  as  the  member  for 
Yorkview  has  indicated,  on  a  company  such 
as  Bell  Canada,  which  develops  every  year, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  do 
what  the  member  is  suggesting.  I  don't  think 
you  can  refer  to  those  things  as  debts  until 
they  become  payable. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Tax— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  When  they're  payable, 
they're  debts. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Tax— income  tax,  cor- 
porate tax,  personal  income  tax,  corporate 
income  tax,  or  any  other  kind  of  tax— tax  is 
payable,  in  most  cases,  each  year.  This  is  a 
special  instance- 
Mr.  Young:  If  I  didn't  pay  mine— 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That's  right.  My  col- 
league is  saying  if  he  didn't  pay  his  taxes 
he'd  really  be  in  trouble,  and  he  doesn't  even 
get  tax  deferrals. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Look  at  his  income. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  But  that  tax  is  payable 
that  year.  The  government,  as  a  tool  of  its 
economic  policy,  decides  that  it  will  defer 
that  tax  payable,  so  that  the  money  can  sup- 
posedly be  used  for  the  good  of  the  public 
and  allegedly  will  go  into  being  reinvested 
and  will  help  out  the  public  in  some  unclear 
fashion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  could  hire  more  civil 
servants  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  point  is  that  if 
we  defer  that  tax  we  know  in  the  year  what 
it  was  we  deferred,  and  we  know  at  some 
point  in  time  that  we  will  want  to  collect  that 
account,  which  is  owed  to  us— and  it  is  owed 
to   us,   the  people;   that's  my  understanding 


of  it  and  I'm  sure  that's  the  people's  under- 
standing of  it— then  we  should  understand 
those  things.  The  ministry  should  have  those 
figures.  Your  tax  is  payable  in  the  year  1972 
and  it's  deferred;  then  in  1977  or  in  1977-78, 
we  should  be  able  to  say:  "Yes,  that  tax  was 
eventually  paid  in  the  year  1974";  or  "to 
date  that  tax  hasn't  been  paid  therefore  this 
company,  or  all  these  companies,  owe  us  this 
amount  of  money." 

Those  figures,  Mr.  Minister,  should  be 
available.  You  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
public  to  let  them  know  what  you're  doing 
with  their  money,  and  you  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  to  let  them  know  where 
they  stand  financially;  because  remember,  it's 
their  money  and  you're  in  a  position  of  trust, 
you  have  that  responsibility  as  steward  of 
those  public  resources. 

I  think  that  those  statistics,  those  figures, 
should  be  available.  If  your  bookkeeping 
system  won't  allow  you  to  give  those  out  now, 
then  change  the  bookkeeping  system  so  that 
a  year  down  the  road,  or  two  years  down  the 
road,  that  will  be  a  matter  of  course  and  that 
will  be  done  regularly  so  that  the  people  do 
know  those  figures.  I  just  don't  see  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  know  if  this  is 
being  helpful  or  not,  but  as  I  indicated,  in 
1975  we  do  have  the  figures  for  that.  There 
were  $176  million  in  Ontario  corporation 
taxes  that  were  deferred;  whether  that  could 
be  construed  as  a  general  average  or  not  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  a  lot  of  revenue  for  that 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  have  figures  prior  to 
that  that  we  could  get,  but  you  see  they 
change  every  year  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  may  pay  taxes  and  so  on;  it's  very  diffi- 
cult. We  have  previous  years,  say  1973,  1974, 
1975  and  so  on,  but  the  ones  we  would  give 
you  for  1973  would  not  be  relevant  today. 
That's  one  of  the  problems,  because  on  the 
1973  figures,  some  of  the  taxes  may  have 
been  paid  back  so  it  would  have  changed. 

I'll  do  my  best  to  provide  you  with  as 
much  information  as  I  can  on  it  and  that's 
about  all  I  can  promise. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Just  one  thing  further  so 
that  we  can  clearly  understand  why  it's  im- 
portant that  these  kinds  of  figures  be  made 
available.  We've  got  a  thing  here  that  the 
government  feels  is  being  used  as  an  incen- 
tive to  stimulate  growth  and  development. 
We've  also  got  a  government  that  is  sure 
that  is  happening,  but  government  that  can't 
show  us,  in  any  factual  way,  that  it  is. 

I  mentioned  this  in  my  opening  remarks, 
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Mr.  Minister,  and  I  think  it's  important,  that 
if  you  want  us  over  here  to  be  reasonable  and 
to  understand  what  you're  doing  and  to  say 
"yes  you're  right,"  or  "no  you're  wrong,"  in 
a  definite  and  factual  way- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  a  confession. 
Mr.    Charlton:    —show    us    that    it   works. 
Show  us,  in  fact,   that  at  some  point  these 
companies  are  getting  to  the  profit  stage  and 
returning  that  tax  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  show  us,  in  fact,  that  as  an 
economic  tool  it  does  work;  because  until  we 
know  those  things  it's  going  to  be  difficult 
for  us  to  support  it  as  an  economic  tool. 
[5:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  asked  about  the  percentage 
of  corporations  with  fewer  than  50  employees. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
all  corporations  have  fewer  than  50  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  the  NDP  talk 
about  corporations  they  drive  them  into  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  he  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  What  did  your  Hydro 
rates  do  to  them  last  year? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Do  you  want  to  discuss 
that? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  If  any  of  the 
honourable  members  wish  to  speak  to  this 
item  please  rise  and  I'll  recognize  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  all  growling  over 
there. 

Item  4  agreed  to. 

On  item  5,  gasoline  tax  and  other  taxes: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  minister  concerning  the  re- 
ciprocal agreement  with  New  York  State 
and  other  states,  related  to  Bill  21  I  think,  the 
deregulation  of  the  motor  vehicle  act,  an 
agreement  which  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  has  with  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  permit  the  trucking  industry 
from  these  states  to  enter  Ontario.  How  is 
the  minister  going  to  collect  the  tax  on  fuel 
when  these  trucks  enter  the  different  border 
points  in  Ontario?  Has  he  any  method  of 
collecting  the  tax  revenue  on  the  fuel  that 
will  be  consumed  in  Ontario  by  these  truckers 
now  permitted  to  enter  the  province,  in  view 
of  the  open  approach  to  industry  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  MTC  collects  it  on  their  L  permits.  But 
to    answer    the    member's    question    further, 


truckers  who  operate  gasoline-powered 
vehicles  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  pay 
tax,  of  course,  when  they  tank  up  in  Ontario. 
Also,  they're  taxed  in  Quebec  on  in-Quebec 
usage. 

The  double  taxation— I  think  this  is  what 
you're  getting  into— can  be  avoided  by  match- 
ing gasoline  purchases  in  Quebec  with  the 
amount  of  miles  travelled.  That's  about  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  avoided.  We 
have  had  that  problem  from  time  to  time  with 
the  province  of  Quebec.  We  don't  have  the 
same  problem  with  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  just  want  to  follow  up 
on  this.  The  minister  said  that  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  is 
responsible  as  the  tax  collector  in  this  area.  Is 
that  another  revenue  agency  that  we  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  get  you  an  answer 
to  that  in  a  minute.  I'm  very  confused.  I'm 
being  given  two  answers  here.  Just  give  me 
a  second. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  why  we're  confused 
on  this  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that 
American  truckers  can  buy  an  L  permit  from 
MTC  and  that  is  a  one-shot  deal.  That's 
when  they  pay  their  tax  on  their  fuel  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  that  apply  to  their 
mileage  here  in  Ontario?  My  main  concern 
is  I  understand  that  the  trucking  firms  operat- 
ing in  New  York  State,  Florida,  Maine  and 
through  Virginia  and  other  states,  are  com- 
pelled, once  they  cross  the  border  of  other 
states,  to  purchase  so  much  gasoline  if  the 
truck  is  going  through  that  state.  When  we 
talk  about  reciprocal  agreements,  are  we 
going  to  have  a  similar  type  of  agreement 
with  truckers  coming  in  from  Florida,  that 
they  will  have  to  purchase  so  much  gasoline 
or  diesel  fuel  here  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  If  they  are  regular  users, 
if  they  are  trucks  that  come  in  all  the  time 
—the  L  permits  I  am  referring  to  is  some- 
body that  comes  in  once— if  they  are  coming 
in  on  a  regular  basis  then  we  do  have  the 
reciprocal  agreements,  yes.  In  other  words, 
they  pay  tax  based  on  the  number  of  miles 
they  are  going  to  drive  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  would  like  a  question 
on  that  subject,  because  I  am  concerned 
about  reciprocity,  especially  in  so  far  as  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  really  just  getting  into 
it.  I  know  it's  a  new  area  for  us  and  it's 
confusing  to  me,  as  it  may  be  to  you. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  it  for 
a  while,  but  my  understanding  is  that  Cana- 
dian trucks  leaving  this  country  are  required 
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to  go  only  with  enough  fuel  to  get  across 
the  border,  primarily  one  tankful  on  the 
double  tanks,  and  then  they  must  gas  up 
on  the  other  side.  That,  in  itself,  is  one 
mechanism  for  the  Americans  to  obtain  gas 
tax  from  the  Canadian  companies  using  their 
roads.  In  many  states  they  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  any  benefit  from  trucks,  because 
they  just  pass  right  through  their  state.  That 
happens  to  be  a  very  legitimate  beef  that 
many  of  the  states  have,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  had  to  accomplish 
reciprocity. 

My  question  is  what  is  the  provision  com- 
ing back,  both  for  Canadian  trucks  and 
American  trucks?  How  do  you  effect  the 
payment?  How  is  that  collected?  I  want  to 
understand  the  mechanism  of  it,  and  I  don't 
quite  follow  that. 

I  understand  the  L  permit.  I  believe  it's 
$50  and  it's  a  one-shot  deal.  I  understand 
that;  but  for  a  common  carrier  coming  back 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  or  bananas  or 
peat  moss  or  whatever,  how  is  that  tax 
collected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  for 
them  to  travel  on  our  roads  they  must  be 
licensed  to  start  with.  If  they  are  regular 
truckers  they  report  to  us,  the  same  as  any 
other  trucker  would  on  a  regular  basis.  If 
they  don't  do  that,  of  course,  then  the  licence 
is  cancelled. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  think  that  answers  our 
collective  concern. 

I  want  to  move,  on  this  issue  of  gas  tax,  to 
the  Quebec  situation.  I  know,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  as  a  new  minister  probably  the  first  guy 
knocking  at  your  door  was  the  member  for 
Stormont-Glengarry-Dundas  ( Mr.  Villeneuve ) . 
He  has  had,  I  think,  some  pretty  legitimate 
concerns  on  behalf  of  people  who  live  in  his 
area  carrying  milk  across  the  border  to  Que- 
bec. You  have  probably  had  some  representa- 
tions from  people  that  operate  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  people  who  have  been  really  worked 
over,  in  my  view,  with  respect,  by  'both  Que- 
bec governments— the  latest  government  and 
their  predecessors,  God  bless  them. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  have  been  able 
to  get  a  handle  on  that  and  somehow  come 
up  with  some  agreement  wherein  these  people 
are  not  being  subjected  to  double  taxation  in 
the  future,  because  they  are  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  haven't  actually  got 
an  agreement  as  such,  but  we  do  have  an 
undertaking  that  they  will  not  put  as  much 
pressure  as  they  did  on  the  small  operators. 
That,  in  fact,  is  what  has  been  happening. 
We  are  not  getting  the  complaints  now  that 
we  did  some  time  ago. 


But  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  it— and  we 
have  so  advised  the  operators— is  that  what- 
ever miles  they  drive  in  Quebec  they  should 
attempt  to  buy  that  amount  of  gasoline  in 
Quebec  so  that  they  don't  get  into  the 
problem.  Because  Quebec's  policy  is  not  to 
refund,  they  will  not  refund  any  gasoline 
taxes.  As  long  as  that  policy  exists,  if  the 
truckers  are  not  very  careful  as  to  how  they 
handle  the  situation,  they  can  end  up  with 
double  taxation. 

They  may,  as  you  very  well  know,  drive  so 
many  miles  over  there  and  not  buy  any  gas, 
or  very  little,  and  when  they're  checked  obvi- 
ously the  Quebec  government  then  wants  the 
gasoline  tax  on  the  accumulated  mileage.  We 
have  been  advising  them  to  try  to  purchase 
the  proper  amount  in  Quebec  to  avoid  that 
situation.  As  I  indicated,  Quebec  is  not  look- 
ing so  hard  at  individual  truckers  that  go 
back  and  forth  across  the  border  as  they  did 
at  one  particular  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  one  other  question, 
on  which  perhaps  the  minister  can  give  me 
some  clarification,  in  connection  with  crown 
corporations.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  use  the  term 
"crown  corporations."  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  transportation  system.  Does 
the  gasoline  tax  or  the  fuel  tax  apply  to 
Ontario  Northland,  that  is  to  transport  vehicles 
using  the  highways;  and  does  it  also  apply  to 
GO  Transit  buses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Do  you  mean  the  gaso- 
line tax  or  the  fuel  tax? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Gasoline  or  fuel  tax,  what- 
ever they  may  use;  trucks  use  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  All  of  them  would  have 
to  pay  tax.  There  would  be  no  exemptions, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  are  no  exemptions 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  are  really  referring 
to  the  government-owned  transportation  sys- 
tems. There  is  no  exemption  there. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  24,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of 
Money  on  the  Credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund; 
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Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972; 

Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  Act,  1973; 

Bill  42,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act; 

Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Act; 

Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act; 

Bill  60,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act; 

Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act; 


Bill  68,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972; 

Bill   Pr4,   An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Cornwall; 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton; 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  to  revive  Congregation 
Beth  Am; 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  to  dissolve  the  William 
Hall  Peterbourough  Protestant  Poor  Trust; 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Cornwall. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  House 
adjourned  at  5:58  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2327) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

35.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor-Sand- 
wich): How  many  WCB  claims  for  asbestosis 
and  mesothelioma  have  there  been  over  the 
20  years  prior  to  January  1,  1978;  and  how 
many  of  those  claimants  have  died  from  these 
diseases  and  heart  ailments?  [Tabled  April  18, 
1978.] 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  answer  to  the  above  question  is  shown  in 
the  attached  listing  from  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  of  the  number  of  asbestosis 
and  mesothelioma  cases  per  year  since  1942, 
giving  the  name  of  the  last-exposure  em- 
ployer for  each  case.  Workers  may  have  had 
exposure  employment  of  varying  durations 
with  several  employers  but  claims  are  charged 
entirely  to  the  record  of  the  last-exposure 
employer. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  ONTARIO 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

38.  Mr.  O.  di  Santo  (Downsview):  1.  How 
many  WCB  claims  have  been  referred  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  to  psychia- 
trists from  1970  to  date  (break  down  year  by 
year)?  2.  How  many  referred  cases  have  been 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a  psychiatric  or 
psychological  problem  unrelated  to  the  acci- 
dent? 3.  In  how  many  cases  have  workers 
suffering  of  psychiatric/psychological  prob- 
lems developed  such  conditions  as  a  result  of 
their  lengthy  struggle  with  WCB?  4.  Is  it  the 
policy  of  the  WCB  to  award  to  injured  work- 
ers with  partial  permanent  disability  a  pension 
supplement  equivalent  to  the  OSA  benefits? 

5.  How  many  partially  permanent  disabled 
workers  on  pension  have  actually  found  a 
light  job?  6.  How  many  claims  for  supple- 
ment were  accepted— for  what  length  of  time; 
how  many  were  repealed— on  what  basis? 
[Tabled  April  25,  1978.] 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson  ( Minister  of  Labour ) : 
1.  The  type  of  statistic  requested  is  not  main- 
tained by  the  board  since  it  is  not  utilized  in 
the  board's  operations.  The  board  does  have 
data  from  1974  onward  concerning  the  volume 
of  medical  aid  accounts  received  from  physi- 
cians. 

From  this  data  the  following  figures  relating 
to  psychiatrists  have  been  extracted:  1974— 
983  accounts,  95  psychiatrists;  1975-1,095 
accounts,  108  psychiatrists;  1976-1,189  ac- 
counts, 111  psychiatrists;  1977—987  accounts, 
103  psychiatrists;  total— 4,254  accounts,  417 
psychiatrist  involvements. 

During  the  same  four  years,  2,723,869  ac- 
counts for  service  were  received  and  a  total 
of  28,240  physician  involvements.  On  a  per- 
centage basis  the  psychiatrist  involvement  is 
an  extremely  small  portion  of  medical  treat- 
ment, being  0.1  per  cent  of  all  accounts  re- 
ceived and  having  a  psychiatrist  involvement 
in  overall  physician  involvement  of  only  1.48 
per  cent. 

2.  No  statistical  information  is  kept  on  this 
question  since  the  data  is  not  required  in 
board  operations.  However,  based  on  studies 
carried  out  in  the  psychological-social  evalua- 
tion module  at  the  board's  Hospital  and  Re- 
habilitation Centre,  it  has  been  determined 
that  50  per  cent  of  cases  having  psychological 
disability  had  such  disability  antedating  (the 
compensable  injury. 

3.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  data 
on  file,  no  cases  have  been  identified  as  hav- 
ing their  psychiatric/psychological  problems 
develop  on  this  basis. 

4.  Not  normally.  Normally,  where  the  em- 
ployee qualifies  fully  under  the  provisions  of 


section  42(5),  a  supplementary  award  is  made 
to  bridge  the  temporary  gap  between  pre- 
accident  income  and  maximum  compensation. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  worker  with- 
draws from  the  job  market  and  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, there  would  not  normally  be  entitle- 
ment to  any  supplement.  In  some  cases 
where  the  worker  makes  very  limited  or  no 
effort  to  seek  work,  vocational  retraining  is 
not  appropriate,  and  the  age  of  the  worker 
is  clearly  a  factor,  the  board  may  on  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  award  a 
partial  supplement  to  give  some  additional 
financial  assistance  up  to  age  65  when  old  age 
security  benefits  become  available. 

5.  Statistics  are  not  available  in  any  form 
that  would  satisfy  this  question. 

6.  In  1977,  3,018  temporary  supplements 
were  granted  or  extended.  During  the  year 
2,817  temporary  supplements  expired.  This 
compares  with  7,123  monthly  pensions 
granted  for  the  year. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1978,  1,616  monthly 
pensions  were  awarded  and  for  the  same 
period  713  temporary  supplements  were 
granted.  During  this  quarter  410  temporary 
supplements  expired. 

Supplements  are  normally  granted  for  a 
minimum  of  three  months  with  a  review  at 
six  months.  Temporary  supplementary  bene- 
fits may  continue  as  long  as  the  employee 
meets  the  criteria  set  out  in  section  42(5). 

ERECTION  OF  SOUND  BARRIERS 

39.  Mr.  O.  di  Santo  (Downsview):  When 
will  sound  barriers  be  erected  on  the  401 
between  Dufferin  and  Keele  Streets?  How 
many  barriers  have  been  erected  and  where? 
What  is  the  list  of  priority  areas  for  next  year 
(if  there  is  any  plan)?  [Tabled  April  25, 
1978.] 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  The  ministry  has 
no  plans  at  this  time  for  the  erection  of  sound 
barriers  on  Highway  401  between  Dufferin 
and  Keele  Streets. 

Experimental  noise  barriers  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  following  locations:  1971, 
Highway  401,  Toronto  bypass  between  High- 
way 427  and  Dixon  Road,  south  side,  1.3 
miles;  1977,  Highway  417  (Ottawa  Queens- 
way)  Melrose  Avenue  to  Loretta  Avenue, 
north  side,  0.5  miles;  1977,  Highway  401, 
Toronto,  from  Dixon  Road  easterly  to  Kipling 
Avenue,  south  side,  0.6  miles. 

The  noise  barrier  program  for  1979  will  be 
established  this  fall  after  review  of  any  addi- 
tional  changes  in  conditions  and  evaluation 
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of    further    information    data    gained    from 
present  installations. 

RESPONSE  TO  SESSIONAL  PAPERS 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  A  petition  has  been 
filed  in  the  Legislature  requesting  that  the 
Parliament  of  Ontario  support  private  mem- 
ber's Bill  62.  The  bill,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  1973,  stipulates  three  conditions: 

The  planning  area  should  be  reduced  from 
the  present  size  to  include  only  the  scarp  and 


scarp  protection  area  as  outlined  in  schedule 
A  of  the  preliminary  proposals. 

Authority  to  issue  development  permits  be 
granted  to  municipalities  with  appeals 
respecting  decisions  to  be  made  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 

All  lots  existing  on  February  14,  1978,  be 
granted  development  permits  upon  applica- 
tion unless  the  government  gives  notice  of 
intent  to  acquire  the  lots  at  their  market 
value. 

On  May  11  next,  this  bill  is  coming  up  for 
second  reading  in  the  House.  At  this  juncture, 
therefore,  it  would  be  premature  for  me  to 
comment  in  detail  on  these  three  points. 

(See  sessional  papers  66  and  73.) 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

DEATH  OF  ALDO  MORO 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
members  know,  it  has  been  confirmed  this 
morning  that  the  former  Premier  of  Italy, 
Aldo  Moro,  has  been  murdered  by  his  terrorist 
captors. 

On  behalf  of  the  government  of  Ontario, 
and  I'm  sure  all  members  of  this  Legislature, 
I  would  like  to  express  our  deepest  sympathy 
for  his  family,  who  have  lost  such  a  fine 
and  good  man.  The  people  of  Italy,  as  well, 
have  been  robbed  of  a  noble  public  servant 
and  a  friend  of  democracy  and  freedom 
everywhere.  His  murder  is  unconscionable 
and  it  is  an  act  of  cowardice. 

As  members  of  this  Legislature,  as  fellow 
politicians  and  as  friends,  we  express  our 
solidarity  with  Italy  in  its  grief  and  its 
struggle  against  evil  ideas  and  those  declared 
enemies  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cassidy, 
that  this  House  expresses  its  sincerest  con- 
dolences to  the  family  of  former  Italian 
Premier  Aldo  Moro  and  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Italy;  that  this  House  extends 
to  them  its  unanimous  respect  for  the  courage 
they  have  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  terrorist 
threats  which  have  led  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moro  after  54  days  of  being  held  captive; 
that  this  House,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  hereby  records  its  rejection  and 
condemnation  of  terrorism  in  any  form  in  the 
modern  world;  and  that  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Moro  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  seconding 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  the  motion  of 
the    honourable    minister,    I    think    we    are 
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reflecting  that  all  of  us  believe  that  the  murder 
of  Aldo  Moro  is  a  human  tragedy  of  immense 
proportion.  Those  who  love  democracy  and 
humanity  can  feel  only  outrage  and  disgust 
at  the  action  of  the  so-called  Red  Brigade, 
savage  creatures  who  masquerade  as  political 
activists.  Our  own  country  underwent  a 
similar  tragedy  eight  years  ago— similar  in 
many  ironic  ways. 

Every  citizen  of  Ontario  and  Canada  sends 
heartfelt  and  profound  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  Italy  and  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Moro. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  weep  too  for  Italy  at  the  loss  of 
its  most  respected  statesman  and  political 
leader.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  on 
behalf  of  my  party,  I  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  widow  and  family 
of  Aldo  Moro  and  to  the  people  of  Italy  at 
this  tragic  moment  in  the  political  life  of 
their  country. 

The  murder  of  Signor  Moro,  following  his 
abduction  and  the  murder  of  his  bodyguards 
on  March  15,  is  the  latest  attempt  by  the 
criminals  of  the  Red  Brigades  to  undermine 
the  fabric  and  institutions  of  democracy  in 
Italy.  Daily  abductions,  murders  and  shoot- 
ings of  innocent  people  are  part  of  a 
systematic  effort  at  the  violent  disruption  of 
Italian  society.  We  unite  with  all  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  condemning  the  out- 
rages that  have  taken  place  in  Italy  and  in 
applauding  the  courage  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Italian  people  in  resisting 
demands  of  the  terrorists  that  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  further  atrocities  and  put  Italy's 
democracy  in  still  greater  peril. 

We  are  confident  that  democratic  liberties 
will  survive  the  present  crisis  in  Italy. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On    motion    by    Hon.     Mr. 
House  adjourned  at  2:07  p.m. 


Welch,    the 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

COMMITTEE  BUDGETS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  front  of  me,  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy, 
a  revised  estimate  for  the  select  committee  on 
Hydro  affairs.  This  committee  is,  apparently, 
budgeted  to  require  $584,100  in  order  to  con- 
duct its  business  this  summer.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  members  have  never 
at  any  time  had  an  opportunity  to  approve  or 
examine  this  particular  budget,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  and  I  have  spoken  on  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  terms  of  expenditures  of  this  kind, 
may  I  ask  your  guidance,  sir,  as  to  whether 
there  is  some  procedure  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  first  of  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  such  a  budget  and 
request  information  about  it  before  this  comes 
before  the  Legislative  Assembly  and,  for  that 
matter,  before  it  comes  before  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  it's  necessary  for 
us  to  show  a  good  deal  more  restraint  than 
this  budget  would  indicate,  but  I  believe  the 
principle  of  the  committee  members  looking 
at  the  budget  and  having  to  approve  it  first 
is  an  important  principle  which  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  assembly.  I  would  seek  your 
guidance  as  to  whether  this  might  in  some 
way  be  achieved  with  regard  to  this,  and  per- 
haps other  select  committee  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  most  members  of  the 
assembly  are  aware,  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  is  made  up  of  seven  members.  Three 
of  them  are  cabinet  ministers,  three  of  them 
are  the  House  leaders  of  the  three  parties  and 
of  course,  the  Speaker  acts  as  chairman.  It  is 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy  to  answer  for  all  expendi- 
tures dealing  with  the  Office  of  the  Assembly, 
and,  of  course,  standing  and  select  committees 
of  the  Legislature  fall  within  that  ambit.  Now, 
if  the  House  generally  feels  dissatisfied  with 
the  scrutiny  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy 
is  giving  to  expenditures— in  this  case  of  a 
select  committee— then  we  are  open  to  any 
kind  of  suggestions  from  the  House  as  to  how 
we   may   perform    that   function   more   ade- 
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quately  and  more  thoroughly.  We  did  have 
a  motion  that  was  put  to  the  board— it  wasn't 
properly  before  the  board,  it  wasn't  seconded 
—but  the  decisions  taken  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  standing  and  select 
committees  were  taken  in  a  very  democratic 
way  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote  of  the 
board.  So  I  would  look  for  some  guidance 
from  all  parties  if  they  feel  the  method  of 
scrutiny  and  the  method  of  allocating  funds 
for  select  and  standing  committees  of  this 
House  could  be  improved  upon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  called  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  speak  to  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall, 
since  you  were  in  the  chair  at  the  Board  of 
Internal  Economy,  that  the  motion  was  put 
and  it  was  referred  for  consideration  for  three 
months  by  agreement  of  everybody,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions— perhaps  one,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Liberal  Party  at  that  time.  You 
are  right  in  that  the  House  can  have  input, 
if  it  so  desires,  because  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy,  presumably,  is  the  servant  of  this 
House.  But  I  suggest  that  any  further  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  or  any  action  be- 
yond what  the  board  took  at  this  point,  since 
they  have  referred  it  for  consideration  three 
months  hence,  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  the  point  of  order:  I  would 
just  like  to  make  one  small  clarification.  The 
motion  put  forward  the  other  night  was 
seconded.  An  amendment  was  moved  and  it 
was  voted  against.  In  fact,  the  motion  was 
seconded  and  amended. 

TRANSLATION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Samis:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  My  point  of  privilege  is  based  on  the 
visit  here  yesterday  by  the  provincial  execu- 
tive of  ACFO.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
when  the  delegation  met  with  the  Conserva- 
tive caucus  or  cabinet  simultaneous  trans- 
lation facilities  were  provided.  I  would  point 
out  that  when  they  presented  their  brief  to 
the  Liberal  caucus  and  our  caucus,  no  such 
facilities  were  provided,  which  meant  they 
had  to  speak  in  English. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  violation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  that  when  a  delegation 
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comes  here  they  can  speak  to  one  caucus  in 
their  language  of  choice,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  services  for  the  other  two  caucuses 
they  are  denied  that  same  right.  I  would  ask 
you  to  act  upon  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Did  you  ask  for  it? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  didn't  you  ask  for 
it? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  wrong  again;  it's  in  the 
select  committee  report. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  On  Thursday,  May  4,  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  answered  a  question  put  by  the 
members  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  and 
St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  having  to  do  with 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act.  The  Premier  is  quoted  on 
page  2216  as  follows:  "I  would  only  remind 
the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell) 
if  she  wants  to  be  a  little  bit  snide,  that  her 
party  supported  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
legislation.  They  supported  it  in  principle  and 
voted  for  it.  Let  her  not  ever  forget  it. 
Her  party  was  part  of  the  legislation  that  was 
passed." 

I  now  quote  from  Hansard  on  June  14, 
1973,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  quote  my  own  words  in  this 
connection:  "We  cannot  support  the  bill, 
most  specifically  because  of  those  untram- 
melled powers  of  land  controls  and  dictation 
which  originate  with  the  power  this  bill  gives 
the  Treasurer  himself." 

That  was  followed  by  the  vote  in  principle 

in   the   House.   The    House   divided   on   Bill 

129;  the  result  was  49  in  favour,  33  against. 

1   and   my   Liberal  colleagues   voted   against 

it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Apologize. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Wrong  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  has  the  Treasurer 
to  do  with  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
brief  statement,  but  I  too  have  checked  the 
record.  The  then  leader  of  the  opposition  is 
right  in  that  part  of  the  discussion.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  go  through 
the  rather  lengthy  procedure  that  led  up  to 
the  escarpment  legislation.  Some  of  the  views 
expressed  go  back  to  the  Gertler  report,  the 
preservation  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  farm 
land  and  many  other  things  that  relate  to  this 
particular  project- 
Mr.  McEwen:  Let's  hear  it  all. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Gertler  said  the  viable  land. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —where,  with  respect, 
there  was  some  indication  as  to  the  then 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  was  a 
little  more  interested  in  environmental  and 
conservation  issues  than  perhaps  it  is  today. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Conservation  costs  jobs 
according  to   you;    listen   to   your   ministers. 

Interjections. 

An  hon.  member:  Another  flip-flop. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  happens  to  be  factually 
correct.  You  people  were  the  same  way  on 
bottles  and  cans. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  great  en- 
vironmentalists over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  remember  your 
bottles  and  cans  position? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  wind  blows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  it's  true. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  remember  yours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  We  were  in  favour 
of  doing  something  about  bottles  and  cans 
and  the  Liberals  were  opposed  to  it. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  was  your  position. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  would  use  anything; 
you  are  using  pollution  as  a  revenue  source. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We  are  in  routine 
proceedings.  I  hope  we  can  get  down  to 
statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  are  waiting  for  your 
position. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Could  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  privilege. 

PREMIUM  ON  U.S.  FUNDS 

Mr.  Mancini:  This  morning  I  was  in  the 
members'  dining  lounge  and  I  was  refused  a 
premium  on  American  money.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  dining  lounge 
in  this  building  not  to  give  a  premium  on 
American  money. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  you  use 
Canadian  money? 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  could 
check  into  this  matter  to  see  if  it  is  the 
position  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  dining 
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lounge  not  to  give  a  premium  on  American 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  cheek  into  it. 

An  hon.  member:  What's  wrong  with  coin 
of  the  realm?  What  has  the  member  got 
against  coin  of  the  realm? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  just  a  tourist  here. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

JOB  SKILLS  CONFERENCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  you're  quite 
right.  I  was  just  somewhat  provoked  by  the 
member  for  London  Centre— not  really,  not 
really— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  part  of  the  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne  the  government  indicated  its  intention 
to  convene  a  conference  to  promote  both 
government  and  private  efforts  to  improve  the 
match  between  skills  and  jobs  available  in 
the  labour  market.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  House  today  that  the  conference  will  be 
held  on  June  8  and  9  at  Seneca  College. 
Invitations  are  now  being  sent  out  to  people 
in  various  lines  of  endeavour  to  participate 
in  this  very  meaningful  undertaking. 

We  anticipate  the  conference  will  help 
ensure  the  success  of  the  various  initiatives 
my  government  is  already  taking,  identify  the 
need  for  others  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  full  and  open  consultation  on  how  all 
interested  parties  can  contribute  to  achieving 
a  higher  level  and  the  most  useful  mix  of 
skills  in  the  Ontario  work  force. 

I  am  confident  that  all  members  of  this 
House  join  with  the  government  in  its  de- 
termination to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
high  levels  of  unemployment  coupled  with  a 
current  shortage  of  some  skilled  jobs.  I  am 
also  confident  that  members  share  with  me  in 
anticipation  of  the  beneficial  results  that  will 
come  from  this  conference. 

CORRECTIONAL  SERVICES  BILL 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
afternoon  I  will  introduce  a  bill  entitled  an 
Act  to  revise  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services  Act.  This  bill  will  revise  the  existing 
Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  Act,  which 
has  undergone  relatively  few  changes  since 
it  was  first  enacted  in  1968.  The  last  amend- 
ment to  the  act  occurred  in  1972. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  asking  the 
House  to  approve  contain  a  number  of  house- 
keeping items  as  well  as  changes  which  re- 
flect new  developments  and  directions  in  the 
corrections  field.  For  example,  the  concen- 
trated thrust  towards  community-based  cor- 


rections is  reflected  in  the  sections  which 
recognize  the  important  work  of  citizen 
volunteers,  the  continued  expansion  of  pro- 
bation and  the  development  of  community 
resource  centres. 

The  act  provides  for  a  simple  procedure  for 
the  establishment  of  community  resource 
centres,  of  which  there  are  now  25  across 
the  province,  with  plans  for  19  more  to 
be  opened  this  year,  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  property.  Many  of  these 
centres  will  be  radical  departures  from  the 
traditional  model. 

The  act  also  clarifies  the  ministry's  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  provision 
of  community  service  order  projects  which 
are  designed  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
carceration by  having  offenders  perform 
tasks  which  benefit  the  community.  Probation 
staff  play  a  key  role  in  community  service 
orders,  providing  pre-sentence  reports  on 
offenders  as  well  as  supervision  and  support 
to  ensure  that  each  individual  completes  his 
assignment  under  the  order.  To  facilitate  the 
work  of  probation  staff,  an  amendment  to  the 
act  will  provide  a  probation  officer  with  a 
mechanism  whereby  he  can  apply  to  the 
court  to  change  the  original  probation  order. 

This  act  also  serves  to  align  provincial 
legislation  with  federal  legislation,  specifically 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1977. 

The  important  changes  contained  in  that 
act  relate  to  the  elimination  of  the  indetermi- 
nate and  indefinite  sentences  and  statutory 
remission  as  well  as  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  this  province  of  its  own  parole 
board  with  full  responsibility  for  the  paroling 
of  inmates  in  provincial  institutions.  These 
changes  will  occur  this  fall. 

The  new  parole  board  will  eliminate  costly 
duplication  which  currently  exists  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  both  a  federal  and  a  pro- 
vincial parole  board  and  will  allow  for  greatly 
improved  planning  to  meet  each  individual 
inmate's  needs. 

[2:15] 

The  new  remission  system  is  in  keeping 
with  the  impetus  which  I  have  provided  to 
the  use  of  inmate  work  crews  from  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  tasks  which  will  benefit  the  community. 
The  existing  remission  system  functions  in  an 
essentially  negative  manner  in  that  inmates 
are  automatically  granted  a  reduction  in  their 
sentences  at  the  beginning  of  it  and  can  then 
be  penalized  with  the  loss  of  remission  for 
unsatisfactory  behaviour.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, we  will  provide  opportunities,  incentives 
and  rewards  for  inmates  similar  to  those  in 
the  world  outside  of  prison.  Inmates  will  earn 
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remission  as  a  reward  for  satisfactory  work 
performance  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  wherever  you  look 
in  this  province  today  you  see  the  result  of 
initiatives  by  my  ministry.  You  will  see  in- 
mates performing  tasks  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  done,  either  because  no  one  is 
willing  to  do  this  kind  of  work  or  no  funds 
are  available  to  pay  for  it.  Our  inmates  are 
working  today  in  the  fields,  in  the  forests,  in 
the  hospitals  and,  I'm  very  proud  to  say, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Legislature  doing 
the  necessary  remedial  work  at  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege across  the  street. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  expand  the 
practical  approach  to  rehabilitation  which  re- 
quires inmates  to  accept  responsibility  for 
their  destinies  and  which  at  the  same  time 
saves  tax  dollars  and  helps  to  make  the  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for 
all  of  us. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  RESTRUCTURING 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  afternoon  I  will  introduce  an  act  to  re- 
structure the  county  of  Northumberland. 

Legislation  establishes  a  restructured 
county  of  seven  area  municipalities  which 
carries  on  the  county  level  of  government 
with  increased  responsibilities.  This  legislation 
results  from  nearly  four  years  of  intensive 
study  and  discussions  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  proceeding  with  local  gov- 
ernment reform  in  Northumberland.  The 
county  initiated  the  original  study  in  1974 
and  has  taken  an  active  role  in  arriving  at 
the  bill  presented  today.  County  Warden 
Walter  Rutherford  and  members  of  his  council 
and  senior  staff  are  in  your  gallery  today,  sir, 
and  you  may  wish  to  join  with  me  in  wel- 
coming them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They're  a  very  good  group 
of  responsible  people- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  better  believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  recent  weeks, 
Warden  Rutherford  and  his  committee  worked 
closely  with  my  parliamentary  assistants  and 
ministry  staff  to  finalize  the  details  of  the 
proposed  new  arrangements.  In  effect,  the 
legislation  bears  a  distinct  imprint  of  the 
wishes  of  county  council  and  the  councils  of 
the  area  municipalities. 

There  are  two  fundamental  principles  to 
the  restructuring  legislation.  First,  the  existing 
15  local  municipalities  are  consolidated  into 
seven  new  area  municipalities.  Secondly,  the 
county  assumes  increased  responsibility  for 
planning,  water  supply,  sewage  treatment, 
waste  disposal  and  issuing  debentures  on  be- 
half  of   the  local   municipalities.   The  seven 


new  area   municipalities  will  be  responsible 
for,  among  other  things,  police,  fire,  libraries- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  should  have  done  that  10 
years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —local  parks  and 
recreation,  residential  and  other  local  roads 
and  garbage  collection. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  proposals  reflect 
broad  support  in  this  county,  and  as  well  will 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  residents  of  this 
area  in  implementing  and  in  defining  better 
local  government.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave 
the  bill  on  the  order  paper  for  several  weeks 
to  allow  an  appropriate  evaluation  before 
proceeding  further. 

ARTS  COUNCIL  GRANTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honour- 
able members  will  recall  that  during  the  ques- 
tion period  on  Monday  I  gave  an  undertaking 
to  provide  additional  information  concerning 
a  Wintario  grant  of  $4,000  to  the  Kensington 
Art  Association  Centre  for  Experimental  Art 
and  Communication.  I  now  have  this  in- 
formation. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Leader  of  Ithe  Oppo- 
sition (Mr.  S.  Smith)  on  Monday,  the  grant 
in  question  has  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  any  activities  of  the  publication  called 
Strike.  The  Wintario  application  was  received 
in  July  of  1977  from  the  Kensington  Art  Asso- 
ciation Centre  for  Experimental  Art  and  Com- 
munication to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
video  resource  centre.  After  discussions  which 
took  place  over  the  next  four  months,  the 
original  application  was  significantly  revised 
to  include  only  the  purchase  price  of  second- 
hand video  recording  and  playback  equip- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  to  reproduce 
and  view  existing  video  works. 

The  Kensington  Art  Association  Centre  for 
Experimental  Art  and  Communication  gave 
an  undertaking  to  provide  the  services  of 
their  video  resource  centre  free  of  charge  to 
non-profit  groups  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
terial costs,  such  as  film  or  tape,  and  at  a 
pre-established  fee  to  other  groups  in  the 
community.  The  total  value  of  the  second- 
hand equipment  was  established  at  approxim- 
ately $8,000.  On  December  8,  1977,  their 
application  was  officially  approved  for  50  per 
cent  of  this  amount,  namely,  $4,000. 

This  equipment  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  activities  of  Art  Communication, 
Edition  or  Strike,  and  plays  no  part  in  the 
production  process  of  these  periodicals. 

RCMP  ACTIVITIES 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  recently  I  indicated  I  would  have 
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further  comments  to  make  with  respect  to 
news  reports  of  statements  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  RCMP  before  the  McDonald  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Lots  of  statements  today. 
Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  These  concerned  a 
number  of  entries  that  had  been  made  by 
members  of  the  RCMP  without  the  authority 
of  a  search  warrant.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time,  I  received  a  report  from  Assistant  Com- 
missioner M.  S.  Sexsmith,  commanding  officer 
of  O  division  of  the  RCMP,  as  it  relates  to 
Ontario.  I  have  also  reviewed  this  matter  with 
him  and  with  Chief  Superintendent  R.  R. 
Schramm. 

In  his  letter,  the  assistant  commissioner 
said  that  in  preparation  for  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  McDonald  commission,  surveys  were 
done  by  each  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  divisions  that  are  responsible  for  criminal 
operations  sections  within  Ontario.  This  was 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  instances 
of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  search,  inspection 
and/or  seizure  without  warrant  or  other  legal 
authorization. 

The  surveys  covered  a  period  of  1970  to  the 
present  time.  At  my  meeting  with  the  senior 
RCMP  officials,  I  was  further  informed  that 
the  officer  or  member  in  charge  of  each  unit 
or  detachment  was  specifically  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  that  each  person 
under  his  supervision  was  personally  inter- 
viewed with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
any  unauthorized  entry  or  intelligence  probe 
had  taken  place.  I  am  informed  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  such  entry  or  probe 
having  taken  place  in  Ontario  during  this 
period. 

Similar  surveys  have  apparently  been  con- 
ducted by  the  RCMP  security  service  on  a 
national  basis,  and  the  results  of  those  surveys 
are  being  provided  to  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada  and  the  McDonald  commission.  I 
have  as  yet  received  no  report  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  operation  of  the  RCMP 
within  Ontario. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Sexsmith  has  ad- 
vised me  that  upon  receiving  further  instruc- 
tions and  information  from  his  superiors  in 
Ottawa,  he  will  be  answering  my  request  for 
information  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  security  service  in  Ontario  in  this  regard. 
In  relation  to  the  type  of  searches  cited  before 
the  McDonald  commission,  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  policy  of  the  force  in  Ontario 
did  not  permit  such  searches  without  a  war- 
rant or  other  legal  authority. 

A  senior  law  officer  in  my  ministry  has  re- 
viewed the  written  policy  of  the  RCMP  and 
advises  me  that  in  addition  to  permitting  only 


those  entries  where  there  is  legal  authoriza- 
tion, the  policy  specifically  prohibited  any 
attempt  to  use  even  a  legally  authorized 
search  for  the  purpose  of  a  so-called  fishing 
expedition. 

I  approached  this  matter  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern  after  seeing  press  reports  that 
more  than  400  entries  had  taken  place  in 
Canada.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  one  would 
have  naturally  assumed  that  at  least  some  of 
those  had  occurred  in  Ontario.  However, 
from  my  discussions  with  the  RCMP  officials, 
it  was  apparent  that  when  they  first  learned 
of  the  evidence  about  the  number  of  these 
entries  in  other  provinces,  they  too  were 
concerned  that  initially  it  might  appear 
rather  odd  that  there  were  such  a  large 
number  elsewhere  and  none  in  Ontario. 

In  our  discussions  we  expored  at  consider- 
able length  this  apparent  difference  between 
what  occurred  in  some  other  provinces  and 
what  had  apparently  occurred  in  Ontario. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Sexsmith  and  Chief 
Superintendent  Schramm  have  suggested  to 
me  that  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  divergence  in  Ontario  from  the  force 
policy  prohibiting  such  entries  without 
authorization  is  attributable,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  leadership  and  direction  provided  in 
Ontario  by  the  senior  officers  who  were  in 
charge  of  criminal  investigations  at  the 
relevant  time. 

They  have  assured  me  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  force  policy  in  this  regard  has  been 
and  is  the  rule  in  so  far  as  the  criminal 
operations  section  of  the  RCMP  in  Ontario 
is  concerned.  It  is  apparent  from  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  McDonald  com- 
mission in  other  provinces  that  the  com- 
mission is  attempting  to  deal  with  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  RCMP  in  these  areas  of 
its  criminal  operations  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of  my  ministry  are 
continuing  to  monitor  the  transcripts  of  the 
McDonald  commission  hearings.  We  will 
examine  fully  any  evidence  of  illegal  activities 
that  fall  within  our  jurisdiction.  In  addition, 
I  am  now  awaiting  a  response  to  my  request 
for  information  on  this  subject  as  it  relates 
to  the  security  service  of  the  RCMP  within 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  undertaken  to  keep 
the  Legislature  informed  of  information  I 
have  received  in  this  regard.  That  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  policy. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  limit 
the  amount  of  ministerial  statements  on 
Thursday?  As  the  government  well  knows, 
it  cuts  into  the  time  that  is  allocated  for 
the  private  member's  bill. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  why  they  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
it  is  not  a  legitimate  point  of  order,  but  I 
think,  to  put  things  in  proper  context,  we 
know  the  particular  interests  of  the  honour- 
able member  today. 

Mr.  Bolan:  We  know  your  embarrassments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  for  those  who  are 
visiting  with  us  today,  we  should  remind  all 
that  we  did  not  sit  on  Tuesday  and  it  should 
be  no  surprise  that  there  is  some  accumula- 
tion of  things  intended  for  Tuesday,  and 
these  are  to  be  included  today.  Now,  let's 
be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Every  Thursday. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What  about  your  points 
of  privilege  that  take  up  so  much  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  could  reduce  the 
question  period  if  you  want  to  give  up  some 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  want  to  reduce  the 
question  period  a  half  hour? 

TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  members  of  this  House  fully 
up-to-date  concerning  the  dispute  between 
the  Renfrew  County  Board  of  Education  and 
its  423  secondary  school  teachers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  secondary  schools 
in  Renfrew  county  have  been  in  a  state  of 
disruption  since  January  30  of  this  year.  At 
that  date,  the  teachers  began  a  work-to-rule 
process,  which  was  followed  by  a  lockout  of 
the  teachers  by  the  school  board,  effective 
March  13. 

Although  the  lockout  was  subsequently 
lifted,  the  teachers  have  continued  to  exercise 
a  full  withdrawal  of  their  services,  with  the 
result  that,  as  of  today,  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  county  have  been  closed  for  a  period 
of  38  days. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Bill  100,  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  has  em- 
ployed every  effort  and  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  impasse 
between  the  board  and  the  teachers. 

The  full  processes  of  mediation  and  fact 
finding,  including  the  involvement  of  a 
three-man  mediation  tribunal,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  situation  but  still  the 
impasse  remains,  to  the  continuing  detriment 
of  the  almost  7,700  students  who  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  this  dispute. 

Two  days  ago,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
I  received  a  communication  from  the  Educa- 
tion Relations  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  its  responsibility  under  Bill  100  to  advise 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  when,  in 


its  opinion,  the  continuation  of  a  situation 
such  as  exists  in  Renfrew  county  will  place 
in  jeopardy  the  successful  completion  of 
courses  of  study  by  the  students  affected. 
The  commission  has  concluded  that  hope  is 
dim  for  an  early  negotiated  resolution  to 
the  impasse  in  Renfrew  county.  In  part,  the 
commission  states: 

"While  we  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  a  resumption  of  negotiations  by  the 
parties  might  produce  a  settlement  at  a 
future  date,  we  believe  that  the  difficult  and 
lengthy  history  of  negotiations  to  date, 
coupled  with  recent  efforts  by  a  highly  quali- 
fied factfinder,  mediators  and  a  mediation 
tribunal,  justify  a  prediction  than  an  early 
negotiated  settlement  cannot  be  anticipated." 

The  commission  then  went  on  to  state, 
and  I  quote  again:  "In  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  and  having  regard  to  the  efforts  of 
the  learned  mediation  tribunal,  we  believe 
that  the  time  when  the  students  would  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  arrived  before  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  concluded." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  very  clear  to  all 
members  of  this  House  that  this  dispute  in 
Renfrew  county  needs  to  be  resolved 
promptly,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the  stu- 
dents but  also  because  of  the  broader  dis- 
ruptive effect  it  is  having  on  the  communities 
involved.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
most  appropriate  and  desirable  way  for  this 
to  occur  is  for  the  two  parties— the  board  and 
the  teachers— to  resume  negotiations  at  the 
bargaining  table  at  once,  and  to  stick  with 
it  until  the  impasse  is  broken  and  the  schools 
can  be  returned  to  normal. 

[2:30] 

Even  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
visions of  Bill  100  provide  a  number  of  alter- 
natives. Should  the  parties  continue  to  find  it 
impossible  to  negotiate  to  a  settlement,  clear 
options  are  open  to  proceed  voluntarily  to 
binding  arbitration  or  to  final  offer  selection— 
both  of  which  have  been  employed  success- 
fully in  similar  circumstances  elsewhere  in 
this  province.  The  preferable  course  for  the 
board  and  the  teachers,  I  believe,  is  to  work 
responsibly  and  expeditiously  to  a  negotiated 
settlement.  But  should  these  efforts  fail  after 
a  few  concerted  days  of  continual  effort,  then 
I  think  the  onus  is  on  the  two  parties  to  agree 
jointly  to  proceed  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
final  offer  selection. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  telegrams  to  both  the  Renfrew 
County  Board  of  Education  and  to  the 
secondary  school  teachers  in  that  jurisdiction, 
strongly  recommending  to  both  parties  that 
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they  proceed  as  I  have  described  here.  As  I 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  onus  is  clearly  upon 
both  parties  to  work  their  way  out  of  their 
own  impasse  and  to  do  so  without  further 
delay.  I  have  strongly  reminded  them  of  their 
public  responsibility  in  this  undertaking,  and 
have  also  restated  the  willingness  of  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  to  lend  a 
helpful  hand  beginning  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  made  it  very  clear  in 
my  telegram  to  both  the  board  and  the 
teachers  that  to  proceed  as  I  have  recom- 
mended is  the  only  real  choice  which  they 
have,  because  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
solve this  dispute.  I  have  made  it  plain  to 
both  parties,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
futile,  not  to  say  irresponsible,  for  either  or 
both  parties  to  sit  back  in  the  expectation 
that  ultimately  the  dispute  will  be  resolved 
by  this  Legislature. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ARTS  COUNCIL  GRANTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
regarding  the  statement  he  has  made  in  the 
House  today,  and  his  response  to  a  question 
on  Monday  on  Ithe  funding  of  CEAC,  or 
Kensington  Art  Association  as  it  is  known. 

Do  I  take  it  that  the  minister  is  in  no 
way  concerned  that  the  editorial  board  of 
Strike  takes  a  proterrorist  approach  in  its 
newspaper,  and  has  its  circulation  largely 
abroad  and  not  even  here  in  Ontario.  About 
2,400  of  its  3,000  copies  are  circulated 
abroad.  Do  I  take  it  he  has  no  concern  about 
the  fact  that  three  of  the  members  of  that 
editorial  board  are  well  known  as  the  general 
manager,  the  president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kensington  Art 
Association?  Is  he  quite  prepared  to  continue 
to  fund  that  group  of  individuals,  just  pro- 
vided they  happen  to  wear  a  different  hat 
from  the  hat  they  wear  when  they  act  as  the 
editorial  hoard  of  a  proterrorist  newspaper? 
Is  he  prepared  to  justify  not  only  having 
given  public  funds  to  this  group,  but  con- 
tinuing to  give  public  funds  to  this  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  suggesting  and  I  hope  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  suggesting  in 
any  way  that  he  would  condone  any  news 
story  carrying  the  headline  of  the  Toronto 
Sun  of  last  Tuesday.  It  was  suggested  that 
he  was  accusing  me  of  being  responsible  for 
the  funding  of  a  terrorist  organization  with 
resources   I  have  at  my  discretion.   In  fact, 

have  been  sitting  here  waiting  for  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  dissociate  him- 


self from  that  charge.  I  think  it  is  very  ir- 
responsible on  his  part.  If  he  hasn't  seen 
the  article,  I  would  be  glad  Ito  send  it  to  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege, 
if  the  minister  would  yield  the  floor. 

The  minister  may  be  unaware  that  I  do 
not  write  the  headlines  for  the  Toronto  Sun. 
No  charge  was  ever  made  by  me  regarding 
the  minister,  other  than  what  he  heard  here 
in  this  House.  The  very  same  matters  were 
repeated  outside  the  House.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  shabby  thing  for  the  minister  to  suggest 
that  I  have  rendered  some  personal  charge 
against  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  accept  that  as  a  dissociation  with 
the  story  that  started  out,  "Liberal  Leader 
Stuart  Smith  charged  Welch  with  funding  a 
terrorist  organization." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  was  in  the 
House,  and  he  knows  what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that  is  shameful, 
and  I  don't  stand  up  here  and  accept  it.  I 
want  the  member  to  know  that,  that's  all. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  why  we  are 
answering  this  question,  to  say  that  I  hope 
that  the  same  applies  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  knowingly  involved  in  the  funding  of  any 
particular  journal  violating  the  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada. 

I  explained  to  the  honourable  member  on 
Monday,  by  the  statement  that  was  made  and 
the  answers  to  questions  that  followed  that 
statement,  that  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  last 
June  dealt  with  applications.  I  explained  the 
procedure  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  advice  it  sought  insofar  as  that 
type  of  application  was  concerned.  I  also 
shared  with  him  the  fact  that  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised,  since  the  time  has  come  again  to 
review  a  number  of  applications,  that  the 
change  in  the  editorial  policy  and  other  factors 
that  follow  public  discussion  of  this  issue 
might  well  influence  the  arts  council  in  deal- 
ing with  that  type  of  application  in  a  different 
way.  Surely  that  was  explanation  enough  for 
that? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  WTiat  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  next  question  is,  I 
know  the  honourable  member  would  share 
with  me  some  concern  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  government  as  such— in  so  far  as  a 
declared  arm's  length  policy  and  leaving  it 
to  an  independent  board  making  determina- 
tions with  grants  to  arts  organizations- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  need  a  new  board. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  degree  to  which  we 
might  go  in  interfering  with  other  activities 
in  so  far  as  those  organizations  were  con- 
cerned. The  Kensington  Art  Association,  now 
known  as  the  Centre  for  Experimental  Art 
and  Communication,  is  an  organization  which 
has  been  around  for  some  time.  It  started 
some  years  ago  and  has  been  recognized  by 
federal  authorities  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
revenue  number  for  donations.  There  may  be 
some  similarity  between  the  board  of  directors 
or  some  members  of  the  board  on  the  associa- 
tion and  the  publication.  The  degree  to  which 
that  would  influence  the  arts  council  in  con- 
sidering that  tabloid  application  is  a  matter 
for  the  council.  The  Kensington  Art  Associa- 
tion is  a  non-commercial  gallery  established 
in  the  Kensington  Market  to  provide  free 
space  to  individual  and  group  exhibitors,  and 
so  its  aims  and  objectives  go.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  member  that  as  they  move  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  attract  some  very  respon- 
sible tenants  to  their  new  quarters,  one  of 
which,  of  course,  was  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Shameful. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  didn't  attract  them.  The 
Kensington  group  didn't  own  the  building 
when  they  took  out  the  lease. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  the  last  to 
be  standing  up  in  my  place— 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  sit  down 
in  your  place? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  matter  of  privilege,  the 
minister  knows  well,  first  of  all,  that  the  On- 
tario Liberal  Party  moved  out  of  that  build- 
ing some  time  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  didn't  say  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Secondly,  he  used  the  words 
"attract  to  the  building."  The  minister  knows 
full  well,  if  he  has  done  any  research,  that  the 
federal  Liberal  Party  has  a  lease  that  went 
five  years  that  they  took  out  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  owned  the  original  building. 

An  hon.  member:  You  know  a  lot  about  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  a  binding  lease;  and  he 
then  sold  the  building. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  used  Wintario  funds 
to  buy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Apologize. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  ought  to  know 
that  although  they  did  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Apologize. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  For  those  insinuations? 
Don't  be  silly. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  ought  to  know 
that  although  they  did  not  attract  such  ten- 
ants to  the  building— 

An  hon.  member:  You've  lost  this  one. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Who's  asking  the  questions? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  -they  did  attract  $55,000  of 
Wintario  money,  which  enabled  them  to  buy 
the  building. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let's  just  push  that  a 
little  further,  if  it's  of  any  relevance.  One 
of  the  matters  which  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  meet  some  of  the  matching  of  funds 
required  was,  of  course,  the  fact  they  had 
such  a  good  tenant  and  the  rent  that  was 
being  paid  was,  in  fact,  used  as  some  type  of 
security  with  respect  to  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Kendo:  You  are  giving  concerts  there 
now. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  the  same  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  answer  the  question,  I  would 
think  that  the  Wintario  applications  and  the 
tabloid  are  very  open  to  any  discussion,  and 
I  would  hope  I  am  not  hearing  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  say  that  government  should 
start— in  so  far  as  the  activities  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Art  Association  Centre  for  Experimental 
Art  and  Communication,  an  organization  that 
has  been  around  for  some  time,  recognized 
by  both  the  Canada  Council  and  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  for  the  work  it  does  in  the  cul- 
tural community— should  start  a  move  to  have 
its  activities  in  any  way  confused  with  the 
activities  of  the  magazine.  They  [themselves 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  are  sepa- 
rate. I  find  it  a  bit  distasteful- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:   It's  the  same  people. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It's  the  same  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —that  by  innuendo  and 
suggestion  the  member  is  trying  to  relate 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  thing  to  the  un- 
fortunate world  situation  involving,  as  it  does, 
terrorist  activities.  I  just  find  this  whole  ex- 
ercise on  the  part  of  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition very  strange  and  distasteful. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  the  same  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.   Kerrio:    Doesn't   that   scare  you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Do  you  want  a  pick  to  go 
with  that  shovel? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  fact  that  you  would 
say  does  that  scare  me  scares  me. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Do  you  want  to  try  it  over 
again? 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  don't  give  any  money. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  just  want  a  little  taste 
of  judgement  for  a  change. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
can  the  minister  tell  us  the  present  status  of 
a  $25,000  grant  for  the  Centre  for  Experi- 
mental Art  and  Communication,  approved  by 
the  arts  council  in  their  meeting  of  April  25 
to  27  of  this  year?  Is  that  grant  in  fact 
going  ahead?  Does  the  minister  see  abso- 
lutely nothing  wrong  with  continuing  to  send 
public  funds  to  an  organization  whose  direc- 
tors, whose  president,  whose  general  manager, 
put  out  a  publication  supportive  of  terrorism 
in  today's  world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Although  I  don't  have 
that  particular  information  with  me,  there 
is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  ap- 
plication and  that  grant  that  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  tabloid. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  House  that  the 
application  by  Strike,  the  tabloid,  was  last 
June— June  1977— which  was  dealt  with,  for 
a  tabloid  that  carried  a  different  name,  and 
indeed,  let's  report,  a  different  policy,  which 
has  changed  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Kensing- 
ton Art  Association— quite  distinct  from 
Strike  or  whatever  else  the  tabloid  was 
called  previously— the  Kensington  Art  Associa- 
tion Centre  for  Experimental  Art  and  Com- 
munication has  been  dealing  with  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  and  the  Canada  Council  for 
maintenance  grants  on  a  regular  basis  since 
they  came  into  existence.  There's  no  doubt 
but  that  the  particular  matter  about  which 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asks  in  his 
second  supplementary  question  relates  to 
that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  still  a  big  slush  fund 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  completely,  absolute- 
ly distinct  from  the  activities  of  the  tabloid 
Strike. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It's  just  the  same  people. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  same  building. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Same  people. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Sounds  like  the  Maple 
dump. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  his  second  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Incredible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  the  trained  seals  want 
a  little  time  to  pat  their  desks? 

Interjections. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  There  aren't  as  many  of 
you  as  there  used  to  be  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  With  a  full  gallery  he 
becomes  completely  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  lose  your  cool, 
Stuart. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You've  become  completely 
foolish  with  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Give  him  a  crying  towel. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  one  thing  to  have  the 
policy  changed  on  you;  it's  another  to  do 
nothing  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Ask  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Give  us  your  views  on 
censorship. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food:  Does  the  minister 
now  have  an  answer  as  to  when  his  staff 
first  learned  of  the  so-called  chain  store  dis- 
counts which  suppliers  are  required  to  pay? 
I  refer  to  his  commitment  on  May  5,  when 
he  said:  "I  have  a  very  competent  staff  in 
my  ministry  and  if  there  is  a  problem  that 
arises  in  the  agricultural  industry,  I  am 
notified  by  my  staff.  You  have  asked  me  when 
my  staff  was  first  notified.  I  will  try  and 
find  that  out  for  you."  Can  he  give  that 
information  now? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
member  well  knows,  he  has  contacted  my 
staff,  to  my  knowledge  my  staff  were  con- 
tacted—when was  it,  a  week  ago  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I'm  on  my  feet,  I'd 
like  to  answer  the  question  a  little  more 
thoroughly,  if  I  could,  because  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  might  benefit  a 
little  bit  from  the  agricultural  knowledge  he 
might  gain  today. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We'll  try. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  it  is  a  statement,  we  will 
revert  to  statements.  We'll  revert  to  state^ 
ments,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  minister  may 
continue  as  long  as  it  relates  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  for  Grey 
thought  we  were  taking  too  much  time  on 
statements. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  There  are  over  20 
marketing  boards  in  this  province  and  we 
have  contacted  all  these  marketing  boards. 
I'll  just  tell  the  member  who  we  have  con- 
tacted in  the  last  few  days:  the  Ontario 
Greenhouse  Vegetable  Producers'  Marketing 
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Board,  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board, 
the  Ontario  Egg  Producers'  Marketing  Board, 
the  Ontario  Chicken  Producers'  Marketing 
Board,  the  Ontario  Turkey  Producers'  Market- 
ing Board,  the  Ontario  Fresh  Fruit  Growers' 
Marketing  Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  knee  bone,  the  ankle 
bone. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  checker  board. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Every  last  one  of  these 
boards,  plus  others,  have  told  us  there  are 
no  costs  to  their  producers  in  any  dealings 
that  the  brokers  have  or  the  dealers  have 
with  the  chain  stores.  All  these  people  have 
confirmed  this  to  us.  There  has  been  no 
problem  there  as  far  as  the  producer  is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  their  income  is  concerned. 
These  are  producer  boards  that  are  elected 
by  producers  to  operate  where  operations 
are  concerned.  Some  of  them  are  negotiating 
boards— the  fruit  and  vegetable  boards— which 
negotiate  prices  with  processors  for  the  com- 
modities. Some  are  price-setting  and  quota- 
setting.  Some  other  boards,  as  I  say,  negotiate. 
Some  of  them  are  under  national  supply  and 
management,  where  they  have  a  formula 
price  on  products  such  as  milk,  eggs  and 
other  matters. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  If  I  may  re- 
mind the  minister,  the  question  was:  "When 
did  the  minister  learn  of  the  two  per  cent?" 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  He  learned  something 
about  parliamentary  rules  today. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  25  words  or  less. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  When  did  your  staff  hear 
about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  did  the  minister's 
staff  hear  about  it? 

Mr.  Eakins:  Arrogance. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
member  ask  when  I  heard  about  it?  If  he 
looks  in  Hansard  he  will  find  out  that  it  was 
the  other  day  that  I  told  him  when  I  heard 
about  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  seek 
your  guidance  in  this,  since  the  question  is 
that  the  undertaking  of  the  minister  was: 
"You  have  asked  me  when  my  staff  was  first 
notified.  I  will  try  and  find  that  out  for  you." 
I've  asked  him  can  he  give  us  that  informa- 
tion now?  Why  is  he  resisting  answering  such 
a  simple  and  straightforward  question? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 
as  far  as  I  know  my  staff  notified  me  a  week 
ago  Thursday. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  When  did  they  find  out? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon?  I 
said,  as  far  as  I  know  that's  when  they  knew 
and  that's  when  they  notified  me.  That's  what 
they  told  me. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  a  moment,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary:  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  exactly  the  ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  the  minister  three  times, 
and  sought  your  assistance  because  I  didn't 
get  a  reply.  The  question  still  stands. 

From  the  minister's  examinations  and  his 
inquiries,  when  did  his  staff  first  learn  about 
it?  The  minister  said  a  moment  ago:  "As  far 
as  I  know  they  passed  it  on  to  me  immedi- 
ately." Has  he  inquired  to  find  out  when  his 
staff  first  learned  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  our  food  council  and  I  believe  his 
answer  was:  "A  week  ago  Thursday  or  a 
week  ago  yesterday." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  isn't  true. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  isn't  true.  I  know  it 
isn't. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Well,  the  member  may 
not  think  it's  true.  But  that's  what  he  tells 
me.  Is  the  member  saying  that  the  chairman 
of  my  food  council  is  not  telling  me  the  facts? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right.  What  did  he 
say  to  that? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We'll  deal  with  that 
matter  later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  didn't  get  a  report.  The 
question  still  stands. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  did  the  chairman  of 
the  food  council  say  to  the  minister? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  that  maybe  the 
the  member  for  York  South  owes  him  an 
apology. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  don't  owe  him  an 
apology. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  He  had  better  make  an 
apology. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  minister 
should  be  allowed  to  answer  the  question  un- 
interrupted. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Speaker  did  ask  the 
minister  to  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
answer  the  question.  The  chairman  of  the 
food  council  informed  me  that  he  found  out, 
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I  believe,  a  week  ago  today  or  a  week  ago 
yesterday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  By  way  of  a  supplementary.  Is  the 
minister  assuring  this  House  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  food  council  and  all  the  other 
members  of  his  staff  are  saying  to  him,  as  a 
result  of  his  inquiry,  that  the  first  they  heard 
about  the  practice  of  asking  for  rebates  was 
a  week  ago  or  thereabouts,  a  week  or  10  days 
ago?  Is  that  what  he  is  saying  he  heard  from 
the  chairman  of  the  food  council  and  also 
from  other  members  of  his  staff? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed 
out  that  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  food 
council.  My  major  concern  was  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  province.  I  asked  when  he 
first  heard  about  it.  We  have  checked  on  it, 
and  the  producers  of  the  province  have  not 
been  hurt  by  the  whole  process.  I  pointed  out 
to  members  that  the  chairman  of  the  food 
council  said  that  it  was  drawn  to  his  atten- 
tion a  week  or  10  days  ago  or  whatever  it 
was.  I've  also  issued  instructions  to  our  milk 
commission  and  to  the  Ontario  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  to  contact  all  the  market- 
ing boards  in  the  province— about  24  market- 
ing boards— and  if  they  have  any  problems 
they  are  supposed  to  deal  with  them;  and  if 
they  have  any  specific  problems  they  are  to 
make  sure  that  they  get  in  touch  with  us. 
They  usually  do,  but  we've  gone  through  the 
process  again  just  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  know  and  that's  why  you're 
evading  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Did  the  minister  ask  only 
the  chairman  of  the  food  council;  and  if  so, 
can  he  assure  the  House  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Food  Council  was  not  informed 
of  the  problem  some  two  months  ago? 
Furthermore,  did  he  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board 
about  this  matter?  If  not,  why  did  he  not  ask 
him;  and  if  he  did,  can  he  assure  the  House 
that  the  chairman  of  the  board  was  not  in- 
formed of  this  problem  by  a  producers'  co- 
operative last  July? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  is  talking 
about  a  completely  different  matter  in  refer- 
ring to  the  producers'  co-operative;  he  is 
talking  about  the  Ontario  Greenhouse  Vege- 
table Producers'  Marketing  Board.  I  assume 
that  is  what  the  honourable  member  is  talk- 
ing about.  Is  that  what  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Hon  W.  Newman:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber doesn't  know  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  Is 


he  talking  about  the  Ontario  Greenhouse 
Vegetable  Producers'  Marketing  Board?  If  he 
is  then  there  is  a  specific  problem  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  is  just  reading  what  is 
written  there  for  him. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  an  elected  producer 
marketing  board  and  they  do  handle  the 
greenhouse  industry.  You  know  very  well 
what  the  story  is,  because  I  know  you  were 
in  touch  with  them  the  other  day  and  are 
fully  aware  of  the  situation- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  took  you  so  long  then? 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  so  am  1  aware 
of  the  situation.  There  are  times  when  they 
have  surpluses  of  commodity  in  the  green- 
house. They  do  what  they  call  a  pooling  sys- 
tem. They  reduce  their  price  on  a  pooling 
basis  and  they  sell  their  commodities  to  the 
dealers  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  whoever 
they  sell  them  to.  There  are  some  producers 
who  have  taken  exception  to  this— basically 
it  is  the  co-op  which  has  gone  after  the 
greenhouse  marketing  board.  I  believe  there's 
litigation  in  process  now.  Our  farm  products 
marketing  board  people  are  in  touch  with 
them  on  a  daily  basis  and  we  are  trying  to 
resolve  their  individual  problems  within  that 
marketing  board. 

TV  MONITORS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker,  arising  out 
of  her  comments  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in 
November  1976,  that  she  thought  that  it 
was  Orwellian  and  frightening  to  have  TV 
monitors  looking  over  the  work  of  immigrant 
women  workers  at  the  Puretex  Knitting  Com- 
pany. I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
she  is  now  prepared  to  intervene  to  stop  the 
use  of  those  monitors,  which  is  still  going  on, 
and  to  take  action  in  this  Legislature  or 
otherwise  in  order  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
spying  on  workers  in  industrial  plants  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  As  the  honourable 
leader  of  the  third  party  well  knows,  the 
matter  was  placed  before  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission.  There  was  a  meeting  10 
days  ago,  I  believe,  of  certain  of  the  principals 
in  this  matter  with  the  commission  members 
themselves.  I  am  informed  that  the  commis- 
sion is  communicating  with  me  by  letter  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  after  that  meet- 
ing. I  have  not  as  yet  received  that  com- 
munication. When  I  do,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  minister's  comment  18  months 
ago  that  she  was  prepared  to  see  that  action 
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was  taken  on  this  expeditiously,  and  in  view 
of  the  continuing  frustration  which  the  work- 
ers at  Puretex  have  had  in  having  their  com- 
plaints processed  by  the  human  rights  com- 
mission, is  the  minister  prepared  to  ensure 
that  a  board  of  inquiry  is  set  up  to  investigate 
the  statements  by  the  workers  and  which  the 
human  rights  commission  up  until  now  has 
resisted? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  very  much  pre- 
pared to  consider  extremely  carefully  the 
recommendation  and  the  reasons  for  the 
recommendation,  whatever  they  are,  of  the 
human  rights  commission.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
responsible  body  of  concerned  individuals  who 
make  very  rational  recommendations  to  me. 

Mr.  Warner:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Very  speedy  too. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Well,  I  can't  help 
that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
ministry  happy  with  the  operations  of  the 
human  rights  commission  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  give  people  who  make  a  com- 
plaint before  them  the  reasons  for  ithe  de- 
cision to  recommend  a  board  of  inquiry  or 
not  to  recommend  a  board  of  inquiry,  and 
their  practice  of  inviting  in  the  adversaries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  not 
informing  both  sides  what's  going  on? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  not  a  supplemen- 
tary. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  don't  have  a 
practice  of  inviting  in  any  of  the  participants, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  this  case,  at  my 
specific  request,  they  heard  the  principals 
of  one  side  specifically  because  those  princi- 
pals were  concerned  about  the  fact  that  a 
board  of  inquiry  was  not  recommended.  They 
were  concerned  that  there  was  perhaps  some 
information  which  the  commission  had  not 
heard  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which 
was  carried  out.  I  am  awaiting  Ithe  com- 
munication from  the  commission  because  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  explain  to  me  fully 
what  it  is  they  have  learned,  if  anything, 
as  a  result  of  that  meeting  and  what  their 
recommendations  are.  But  that  certainly  was 
an  unusual  practice,  if  I  might  say  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
minister,  as  a  final  supplementary,  is  the 
minister  satisfied  with  the  apparently  one- 
sided nature  of  the  investigation  originally 
carried  out  under  these  allegations?  Does  the 
minister  still  feel  as  she  felt  two  years  ago 
that  this  was  an  Orwellian  and  frightening 
practice  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Every  time  the  hon- 
ourable leader  of  the  third  party  stands  up 


the  time  gets  to  be  a  little  bit  longer.  It  was 
not  two  years  ago— 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  you  waiting 
for? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  investigation  was  one-sided.  My 
concern  was  that  the  representatives  of  one 
group  felt  that  it  was  one-sided- 
Mr.  McClellan:  You  still  haven't  done  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Warner:  Sit  back  and  let  it  happen. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  From  my  reading  of 
all  of  the  information,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  it  was  a  balanced  investigation.  We 
were  attempting  only  to  allay  the  concerns  of 
the  individuals  involved  that  it  had  been  a 
balanced  investigation. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  supposed  to  be  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  think  they  will  set  one 
up  in  your  office? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Whatever 
time  it  was  over  a  year,  does  the  minister 
really  feel  that  justice  can  be  done  when  the 
process  takes  that  long?  Does  she  not  feel 
that  she  should  give  instruction  to  the  hu- 
man rights  commission  that  the  reasons  for 
their  decisions  for  a  board  or  no  board  should 
be  communicated  to  both  sides  in  these  cases? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  shall  most  certainly 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  make  human  rights  a 
joke. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVIEWS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  Is  the  government  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  expressed  on  May  4,  a  week 
ago,  in  relation  to  the  arrangements  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  where  it  concurred 
wholeheartedly  with  the  commission's  evalua- 
tion in  calling  for  the  abolition  of  boards  of 
control  and  said:  "The  government  is  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  boards  of  control  are  in- 
appropriate to  the  needs  of  local  government 
in  Ontario"?  Is  that  still  the  government's 
opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  supplementary,  if  that 
is  still  the  government's  opinion,  can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  on  May  8  this  government 
rejected  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  control 
in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  despite  both  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mayo  commission  and  also 
the  repeated  requests  of  the  Ottawa  city 
council,  as  well  as  the  promises  made  by  the 
minister  over  the  course  of  last  fall? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  know  of  a  few 
issues  about  the  province  which  seem  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  board  of 
control  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  economy,  for  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  my  view  that  in 
terms  of  editorial  comment  and  other  com- 
ments there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion- 
far  from  it— in  the  city  of  Ottawa  on  that 
subject.  I  would  remind  the  member  that  the 
private  bills  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  en- 
dorse that  particular  request  for  abolition  just 
a  few  months  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  until 
there  is  a  clearer  expression  of  opinion  it 
might   be   precipitate  to  move. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  such  a  clear  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  that  the  Ottawa 
city  council  has  actually  presented  a  private 
bill  in  the  Legislature  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  the  board  of  control,  what 
does  the  minister  expect  to  hear  from  Ottawa 
in  order  to  convince  him  that  he  should  take 
action  and  that  he  should  respect  the  auton- 
omy and  the  wishes  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  city  of  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  hear  some  greater  consensus. 

Mr.  Martel:  Some  greater?  Another 
resolution? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  sure  play  your  own 
game. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  This  is 
pursuing  the  matter  of  discount  pricing  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  chain  stores  and  the  report 
that  the  minister  made  last  week  that  such 
practices  have  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  Warner:  Call  it  a  kickback. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Can  the  minister  assure  the 
House  that  no  form  of  discount  buying  is 
practised  by  the  food  chain  stores  now, 
whether  it  is  called  an  earned  cost  reduction 
or  co-operative  advertising  allowance?  Is  it 
merely  the  practice  of  a  two  per  cent  special 
discount  on  'fruit  and  vegetables  that  has  been 
discontinued,  as  he  reported  in  the  House  last 
Thursday? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  I  reported  last  week 
in  the  House,  the  discount  was  discontinued 
on  the  horticultural  industry  by  and  large.  I 
think  that  was  the  way  I  reported  it.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  member,  as  far  as 
the  discounting  is  concerned,  what  is  very 
important  here  is  that  the  producers  are  not 
being  affected.  The  dealers  or  the  brokers  or 


whoever  is  dealing  with  the  chain  stores  or 
with  other  groups,  such  as  wholesalers,  all 
make  their  own  arrangements  in  negotiations, 
which  is  the  common  practice  in  the  business 
world. 

The  member's  leader  was  suggesting  the 
other  day  that  we  should  get  involved  in 
regulating  prices  after  the  producer  is  paid 
his  price.  Of  course,  we  are  talking  then 
about  what  Ave  call  resale  price  maintenance, 
which  comes  under  federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Considering 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  an  Ontario  Food 
Council  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  how  thoroughly  have  they 
investigated  this  matter  and  have  they  report- 
ed to  the  minister  just  what  effect  the  dis- 
count pricing  practices  of  the  chain  stores 
have  directly  on  consumers  who  buy  the 
products,  and  indirectly  on  the  producers  who 
sell  the  products? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Answering  the  last  part 
first,  as  far  as  the  producers  are  concerned, 
I  have  already  pointed  out  here  today,  as 
the  member  well  knows,  that  there  are  about 
25  marketing  boards  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. Some  of  them  are  price-setting;  some 
of  them  have  negotiated  prices  and  some  of 
them  have  formula  prices.  We  have  contacted 
them  and  they  have  said  their  producers  have 
not  been  affected  by  this.  If  the  dealer  or 
broker  decides  to  deal  with  a  chain  store  or 
with  a  wholesale  house  and  decides  to  give  a 
volume  discount  or  some  sort  of  a  discount, 
or  some  sort  of  discount  arrangement  is 
made  with  that  store,  that  is  between  the 
broker  and  the  chain  store  or  whoever  is 
involved.  That's  a  straight  business  transaction. 

Mr.  Riddell:  One  last  supplementary- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Does  the  member  for  York 
South  have  a  supplementary? 

[3:00] 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
informed  this  morning  that  there  are  prac- 
tices of  10  and  15  per  cent  discounts  in  some 
areas,  and  certain  farm  organizations  are 
attempting  to  get  the  documentation  of  that. 
Therefore,  my  supplementary  to  the  minister 
is  this:  In  View  of  what  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  pointed  to  last  week  in  terms  of 
this  two  cents  on  eggs  and  a  cheque  being 
sent  to  Intersave,  which  the  minister  con- 
ceded would  be  in  violation  of  the  supply 
management  commitments,  and  in  view  of  the 
comments  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Brantford  that  it  exists  in  the  poultry  industry, 
will  the  minister  recommend  to  his  cabinet 
that  a  royal  commission  be  set  up  to  examine 
the  whole   situation?  Even   if  prices   are  in 
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negotiation  for  the  moment  with  the  brokers 
any  reduction  is  ultimately  going  to  be  passed 
back  to  the  producers.  Will  the  minister 
recommend  a  royal  commission  to  examine 
this  whole  area  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  up? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  no. 

Secondly,  Intersave  is  a  section  of  the 
Loblaw  company;  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  do  buy— they're  a  good  part  of  the 
massive  Weston  group.  If  the  member  or 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  sheet,  which  shows  the 
massive  Weston  group,  I'd  be  glad  to  show 
it  to  them.  But  the  answer  to  the  member's 
question  is  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  dealt  with  that  in  the 
estimates  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary;  the 
honourable  member  for  Huron-Middlesex. 

Mr.  Riddell:  To  get  back  to  my  original 
supplementary,  the  minister  indicated  that 
the  discount  pricing  practices  have  no  effect 
on  the  producers.  My  question  was,  what 
effect  does  it  have  on  the  price  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  product  when 
you  consider  that  there  is  a  10  to  15  per 
cent  price  added  on  to  the  producer  price, 
whether  it  be  sent  to  Intersave  or  wherever 
it's  going?  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
price  the  consumer  is  paying  for  the  product? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  don't  know  where 
the  member  gets  10  or  15  per  cent  or  what- 
ever it  is.  If  a  broker  or  a  dealer  wants  to 
make  a  deal  with  a  chain  store  or  with  any- 
body else,  the  matter  of  who  absorbs  the 
difference,  whether  the  broker  decides  he'll 
take  a  smaller  markup  or  the  store  decides 
they're  going  to  take  a  smaller  markup,  it's 
their  decision. 

As  far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  there's 
enough  competitiveness  in  the  field  today  in 
all  the  various  stores  that  the  consumers, 
who  are  very  intelligent  people,  will  go  out 
and  take  advantage  of  any  breaks  they  get 
at  stores  in  buying  commodities.  I  noticed 
today  in  one  of  the  chain  stores  that  people 
were  out  buying  certain  commodities  because 
they  were  on  special  today. 

BECKER  MILK  COMPANY 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  question  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour:  In  view  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board's  refusal  to  deal  with 
the  reinstatement  of  27  strikers  at  Becker's, 
forcing  them  to  arbitration  to  get  their  jobs 
back,  and  in  view  of  arbitration  costs  which 
now  quite  often  run  to  $850  for  a  single- 
arbitrator,  single-day,  three-hour  hearing, 
can  the  minister  tell  us  what  protection  a 


returning  worker  has,  and  can  she  comment 
on  the  potentially  tragic  implications  of  this 
particular  decision?  And  is  she  prepared  to 
amend  the  Labour  Relations  Act  to  provide 
for  some  protection  and  an  orderly  reinstate- 
ment procedure  such  as  is  now  provided  in 
Quebec  for  returning  strikers? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
usual circumstance  in  this  case  will  force 
us  Ito  examine  the  situation  related  specifi- 
cally to  the  Becker's  workers  and  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  in  this 
area.  In  our  continuing  review  of  the  act, 
this  most  certainly  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  supplementary:  Be- 
cause this  is  threatening  the  entire  collective 
bargaining  process  in  this  province,  can  the 
minister  also  tell  this  House  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Kelly  commission  report,  which 
was  to  look  into  delays  and  costs  in  the 
whole  arbitration  procedure? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  As  the  honourable 
member  knows,  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  was  asked 
a  year  ago  January  to  investigate  arbitration 
in  Ontario  and  to  bring  in  recommendations. 
It  was  impossible,  apparently,  for  Mr.  Justice 
Kelly  to  begin  his  work  until  the  end  of 
March  1977.  I  had  a  meeting  with  him  about 
a  month  ago  and  he  is  in  the  process  now  of 
writing  his  report.  He  informs  me  that  it 
will  be  available  to  me  at  the  end  of  June. 

PLANT  NATIONAL  LIMITED 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide some  information  requested  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  regarding  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  conditions  at  Plant 
National  Toronto  Limited,  of  230  New 
Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  On  April  21,  the 
honourable  member  requested  that  I  deter- 
mine, "Whether  or  not  reports  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  urinary  tract  infections  and 
diabetes  among  workers  in  the  plant  are 
accurate." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  that  those  reports  are  not  accurate.  I 
should  explain  that  this  company  manu- 
factures polyethylene  containers  for  the  food 
industry  by  the  extrusion  method. 

On  Monday,  April  24,  an  official  of  the 
occupational  health  branch  and  an  industrial 
health  and  safety  branch  inspector  visited  the 
plant.  They  spoke  with  the  general  manager, 
the  plant  manager,  and  representatives  of 
Local  393  of  the  Steelworkers'  Union,  which 
is  the  certified  bargaining  agent  for  the  em- 
ployees in  that  plant.  Neither  management 
nor  union  officials  were  aware  of  any  inci- 
dence of  urinary  tract  infection  amongst  the 
company's  employees.  There  was  one  mention 
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of  one  woman  employee  having  diabetes,  but 
it  is  not  work-related. 

As  the  member  for  Hamilton  East  sug- 
gested, the  occupational  health  branch 
official  then  contacted  an  official  of  the 
Queensway  Medical  Clinic.  The  clinic  has  no 
contractual  arrangement  with  the  company 
and,  further,  there  is  no  record  of  any  com- 
pany employee  having  been  diagnosed  or 
treated  for  urinary  tract  infection  or  diabetes 
at  that  clinic.  The  occupational  health  branch 
official  contacted  the  Evans  Clinic  as  well, 
which  does  in  fact  provide  a  medical  service 
to  the  company.  This  clinic  has  no  record  at 
all  of  any  employee  of  Plant  National  being 
treated  for  any  urinary  tract  infection  or  for 
diabetes. 

Perhaps  I  should  provide  one  other  piece 
of  information  over  and  above  that  requested 
by  the  honourable  member.  As  the  members 
of  this  House  may  know,  extrusion  nozzles 
give  off  heat  in  the  area  of  380  to  410 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  heat  survey  will  be 
conducted  in  this  plant,  because  there  is  some 
possibility  that  it  might  have  some  deleteri- 
ous effect.  The  shredding  of  the  raw  material, 
as  well,  gives  off  dust  and  noise.  Therefore 
an  engineering  visit  is  also  to  be  made  at 
the  plant. 

But  to  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  employees 
at  Plant  National  Toronto  suffering  from 
work-related  urinary  tract  infections  or 
diabetes.  However,  if  the  honourable  mem- 
ber has  any  further  information,  I  should 
be  pleased  if  he  would  provide  it  to  me  so 
that  the  staff  of  the  ministry  can  take  the 
appropriate  action. 

ONTARIO  NORTHLAND  RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs. 
Further  to  questions  asked  by  myself  on 
previous  occasions,  can  the  minister  advise 
us  as  to  any  rescheduling  of  the  North- 
lander,  which  is  operated  by  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  to  better  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Orillia  and  area,  as  well 
as  the  tourists  who  will  be  visiting  the  area 
this  coming  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Commission's  policy  of— 

An  hon.  member:  You  just  happened  to 
have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Glad  you  asked  that  question! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —providing  that  part  of 
northeastern  Ontario  with  continuing  excel- 
lent service— and  wanting  to  operate  the  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  people's  needs,  I  can  tell  the 


honourable  member  that  we  will  be  re- 
scheduling a  stop  at  Orillia  when  the  spring 
schedules  are  printed.  We  hope  this  will  be 
in  early  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Supplementary:  I  am 
wondering  if  the  minister  might  indicate  a 
policy  of  publicizing  in  the  local  area  the  new 
schedule,  so  that  the  residents  might  be  aware 
of  when  the  trains  are  going  to  be  operating? 
Mrs.  Campbell:  He  just  happens  to  have 
that,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  the  member  brought  this  up,  because 
the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission will  be  embarking  on  a  very  ambitious 
program  here  in  southern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Ruston:  It's  a  commercial. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  clown  you've  got 
there,  Bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —to  promote  not  only 
the  Polar  Bear  Express  into  Moosonee,  but 
the  Ontario  Northlander.  It  certainly  will  in- 
clude advertising  in  the  Orillia  area. 

An  hon.  member:  How  could  you  do  that 
and  be  so  serious,  Leo? 

LOCKOUT  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Education.  Given 
that  the  Wentworth  county  teachers'  contract 
negotiations  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  over  7,000  students  are  locked  out  of 
school,  that  both  sides  are  at  a  total  impasse 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  school  year  is  in 
real  jeopardy  at  this  point  in  time,  would  the 
minister  use  a  little  moral  suasion  to  see  that 
the  schools  are  reopened?  Would  he  direct 
the  various  parties  to  get  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  as  he  has  suggested  today  in 
his  statement  with  regard  to  Renfrew  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I,  of  course,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  various  disputes.  We  do 
have  several  at  the  present  time  in  the  prov- 
ince. I  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  and  they 
are  attempting  to  do  exactly  what  the  honour- 
able member  has  asked. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  Recog- 
nizing that  both  parties  have  rejected,  albeit 
very  sincerely  and  somewhat  correctly,  some 
of  the  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  ERC, 
would  the  minister  not  use  his  office  to  see 
that  Ithey  are  encouraged  yet  one  more  time 
to  get  back  together  insofar  as  they  haven't 
been  discussing  things  for  some  time  so  that 
possibly  some  form  of  arbitration  could  take 
place  or  at  least  some  date  could  be  set  for 
some  finality  to  this  unfortunate  situation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  my  friend  believes  I 
should  send  the  same  kind  of  telegram  to  that 
board  as  I  sent  to  the  Renfrew  board,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that.  All  the  things  I  said  in 
my  statement  about  the  Renfrew  board,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  provisions  in  Bill  100 
and  the  procedures  that  can  cause  a  settle- 
ment to  come  about,  are  available  to  that 
board.  The  same  request  would  go  forward  to 
both  the  board  and  the  parties  that  they  settle 
their  own  impasse  and  get  at  it  right  away. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter whether  the  study  of  the  committee  on 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  that  she 
had  a  month  ago  is  available  at  this  time  for 
the  members  of  the  Legislature?  In  the  light 
of  the  study,  is  she  ready  at  this  time  to  tell 
us  when  she  is  going  to  increase  the  benefits 
of  the  disabled  and  widows?  Thirdly,  can  the 
minister  tell  us  if  at  this  time  she  is  able  to 
explain  the  board's  policy  vis-a-vis  the  con- 
cession of  supplement  on  the  basis  of  section 
42(5)  as  she  promised  us  on  April  13? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Part  of  the  Wyatt 
report  has  been  delivered  to  me.  There  are 
five  chapters  as  yet  incomplete,  which  the 
company  has  informed  me  they  will  have  in 
my  hands  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  have  been 
pushing  daily  to  have  them  delivered. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'll  bet  you  have. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  been  only  three  years. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  hope  they  will  be 
here  before  the  end  of  this  month.  At  that 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  recommenda- 
tions which  we  have  had  through  the  board 
from  the  joint  consultative  committee,  ex- 
amination of  the  benefits  will  be  made  and 
recommendation  will  be  made  to  this  House 
as  soon  as  it's  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  have  with  me  the  matter  of 
supplements  under  section  42(5).  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  respond  when  I  have  that  informa- 
tion at  hand. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  point 
of  privilege  before  asking  a  supplementary. 
On  April  13  on  page  1491  of  Hansard,  the 
minister  said:  "It  has  not  been  ready  until 
this  week"— the  study— "and  I  now  have  a 
copy  of  the  study  which  I  propose  to  dis- 
tribute to  all  members  of  the  House  as  soon 
as  I  have  sufficient  copies." 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  do  you  reconcile  that? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ask 
your  advice.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Minist- 
ter  of  Labour  makes  statements  which  are  the 
opposite  of  statements  that  she  keeps  making 


time  and  time  again?  By  doing  that,  doesn't 
the  minister  prevent  us  from  understanding 
what  the  real  situation  is?  I'd  like  to  have 
your  advice. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  should  be  delighted 
to  answer  that.  On  the  day  the  question  was 
asked  a  document  was  delivered  to  me  which 
I  understood  was  the  complete  report  of  the 
Wyatt  committee.  I,  therefore,  answered  the 
question  in  the  House  believing  that  I  had  the 
complete  report. 

Mr.  Warner:  With  your  sleight  of  hand, 
you  should  be  a  magician. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  is  only  the  15th  or 
16th  time  this  has  happened. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Unfortunately,  there 
are  five  chapters  related  to  the  development 
of  rates  and  assessments  for  employers  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  completed.  I  was  in- 
formed on  the  following  day  that  they  were 
not  a  part  of  that  report.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  those  five  chapters.  When  they  are  avail- 
able to  me,  as  I  said  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, I  shall  be  pleased  to  bring  the  copies 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Injured  workers  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  for  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege:  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would 
make  sense  in  this  House  that  when  the  min- 
ister has,  if  inadvertently,  given  a  piece  of 
information  that  is  clearly  wrong  to  the 
Legislature,  it  might  be  wise  to  come  back 
the  next  day  when  she  found  out  to  correct 
the  record? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Just  for  a  change.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  nice  change? 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Lewis:  Wouldn't  that  be  a  pleasant 
change,  just  once? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
have  made  errors  I  have  attempted  to  correct 
the  record  in  all  instances.  I  have  not  at  any 
time  ever  given  false  information  knowingly 
to  this  House- 
Mr.  Lewis:    I  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —but  1  most  certainly 
was  not  aware  that  that  document  was  not 
complete- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Then  tell  us. 
Mr.   Warner:   You  don't  explain  anything. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —on  the  day  that  it 
was  delivered  to  me.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  tell  the  honourable  members  when  the 
documents  are  incomplete.  In  most  instances, 
they  are  complete.  This  one  unfortunately  was 
incomplete. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Just  tell  us. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why  didn't  the  mem- 
ber ask  me? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  said  it  was  complete,  that's 
why.  Don't  be  so  dense. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  resign. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't  have 
my  supplementary  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Downsview  had  an  initial  question  and  a 
supplementary. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  asked  a  question  that  was 
answered  by  the  minister— 

(Mr.  Lewis:  There  were  two  points  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  With  all  due  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  didn't  ask  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Dovercourt,  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Considering  that  the  study  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  is  the  minister 
going  to  give  a  particular  commitment  to  the 
Legislature  that  about  July  1,  1978,  injured 
workers'  pensions  are  going  to  be  increased 
in  the  province? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  have  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  as  soon  as  that  information 
is  available  to  us,  the  kinds  of  recommenda- 
tions that  are  necessary  will  be  introduced 
into  the  House.  With  the  total  co-operation 
of  the  parries  opposite,  I  am  sure  it  can  be 
passed  in  one  day. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  regarding  the 
report  of  the  Environmental  Assessment 
Board  which  rejected  the  industrial  waste 
disposal  site  at  Nanticoke.  Will  the  minister 
comment  on  the  report  in  the  Tuesday,  May 
9,  issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  which  quotes 
the  ministry  staff  as  stating  that  "the  pro- 
posal will  be  approved  Come  hell  or  high 
water"?  Is  this  also  the  opinion  of  the  min- 
ister and  if  so,  who  is  running  the  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  presume  that  the 
honourable  member  knows  that  the  report  of 
the  Environmental  Assessment  Board  is  made 
to  the  director  of  environmental  approval,  and 
it  is  the  director  of  environmental  approval 
who  makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
report  will  be  accepted  or  rejected.  If  the 
report  is  rejected,  which  is  what  the  member 
is  suggesting,  then  the  proponent  has  the 
opportunity  of  an  appeal  to  the  Environmental 
Appeal  Board. 


I  have  read  the  recommendations  in  that 
report  but  I  have  not  had  any  discussions 
with  the  director  and  I  don't  intend  to  have 
any.  It  is  up  to  him  to  make  the  decision. 
Following  that,  we  will  see  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  this  proposed  site  is  within  an  area 
where  there  are  now  four  dairy  farms  in 
operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Oh  yes,  I  am  well 
aware  of  that.  The  member  has  brought  that 
to  my  attention  before. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Being  a  dairy  farmer  yourself, 
George,  are  you  going  to  do  something 
about  it? 

MAPLE  PARK  SITE 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  also  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  It  is  a 
two-part  question. 

First,  will  the  minister  confirm  that  he 
expressed  a  desire  for  an  environmental  assess- 
ment hearing  into  the  proposed  amusement 
park  in  the  Maple  area,  as  reported  in  the 
King  Weekly  for  April  12,  1978? 

Secondly,  has  the  ministry  been  asked 
by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  prepare 
and  submit  any  reports  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  proposed  theme  park  after 
the  OMB  received  the  application  from  the 
town  of  Vaughan  relating  to  this  park?  If  so, 
would  the  minister  table  such  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  have  made  no 
comments  on  the  Maple  theme  park. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Has  the  OMB  requested  any 
reports  from  the  ministry— this  is  the  second 
part  of  my  question— since  it  received  the 
application  from  the  town  of  Vaughan? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  aware  of, 
George?  Say  what  you  are  aware  of. 

OTTAWA  RIVER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  In  regard  to 
the  joint  federal-Ontario-Quebec  report  on 
pollution  in  the  Ottawa  River,  could  the 
minister  indicate  what  was  deleted  from  the 
report  before  it  was  released;  and  secondly, 
what  additional  steps  is  the  ministry  taking 
to  persuade  Quebec  to  advance  the  com- 
pletion date  of  1982  for  the  ORC  treatment 
plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  know  what  was 
deleted  from  the  report.  The  report  was  re- 
leased by  the  federal  government.  I  tried 
very  diligently  to  get  a  tripartite  release  of 
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that  report,  because  it  was  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  two  provincial  governments 
and  the  federal  government.  I  have  no  idea 
what  was  deleted  from  it. 

With  reference  in  the  newspaper  article  to 
something  having  been  deleted,  there  may  or 
may  not  have  been  things  deleted  from  it. 
I  don't  really  know. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Did  you  try  to  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  As  for  what  we  can 
do  about  the  Quebec  situation,  we  have  by 
example,  as  the  member  will  have  noted  by 
the  report,  done  a  great  deal.  We  would 
hope  that  Quebec  would  follow.  I  will  be 
meeting  with  the  ministers  of  the  environment 
in  June  and  I  certainly  will  be  discussing  it 
with  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  Have  there 
been  any  samples  taken  along  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  if  so,  what  have  been  the  results? 
When  will  the  river  be  safe  for  swimming 
purposes? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  George  Kerr  could  walk 
across  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  the  information  as  to  whether  there 
have  been  samples.  I  know  we  are  con- 
tinually taking  samples,  and  the  study  in- 
dicated that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  about  Wentworth 
Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  If  we  have  any  recent 
sampling  I  will  get  that  information  for 
the  member. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Supplementary:  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  could  clarify  the  deletion? 
Since  he  obviously  had  a  representative  on 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  report,  and 
since  the  federal  government's  representative 
knows  what  was  deleted,  I  have  to  assume 
that  the  provincial  representative  knows  what 
was  deleted,  having  the  original  draft  which 
he  gave  to  the  minister.  Will  the  minister 
not  look  at  the  original  draft  and  let  us 
know  what  was  deleted? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Hear,  hear,  Sid.  Good  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  someone  look  at  the  original 
draft  and  see  what  was  deleted. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  you  call  the  Herb  Gray 
of  the  Conservative  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  did  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  original  draft  of  the  report,  and  I 
wasn't  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
original  report  because  it  was  a  tripartite 
study,  and  I  presumed  it  would  be  released 
in  its  original  form. 


LOCKOUT  OF  TEACHERS 

Ms.  Gigantes:  1  have  a  new  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  I  wonder,  following 
on  his  statement  concerning  the  labour  dis- 
pute with  the  Renfrew  Board  of  Education, 
has  the  minister  indicated  in  the  telegram 
that  he  sent  to  the  Renfrew  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  'the  board's  rejection  of  the  ERC 
mediation  report  and  the  board's  attack  on 
what  it  terms  "the  ill-advised  intervention" 
of  the  ERC  mediation  team  is  unacceptable 
to  the  minister  and  inimical  to  the  processes 
of  Bill  100? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  indicate  that  in  my  telegram. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  Doesn't  the 
minister  think  that  would  be  appropriate, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  this  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
first  thing  I  am  most  concerned  about  in  this 
dispute  is  getting  the  two  parties  together  at 
the  table  and  then  to  reach  an  agreement. 

MARGARINE  COLOURING 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  in  regard  to  colour  restrictions  on 
margarine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Benrier:   For  or  against? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Since  his  inspectors  have 
been  seizing  great  quantities  of  margarine  in 
northwestern  Ontario,  in  the  ridings  of  Kenora 
and  Rainy  River  particularly,  can  he  tell  us 
if  the  inspectors,  first  of  all,  are  treating  all 
stores  equally,  and  what  do  they  do  with 
the  margarine  so  seized?  Do  the  merchants 
get  refunded  for  the  cost  of  the  margarine? 
Is  the  minister  considering  changing  his  pol- 
icy to  comply  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  which 
doesn't  have  the  margarine  colouring  re- 
striction? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  sorry,  I  missed  the 
last  part  about  Hudson. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Just  say  yes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  fine. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  regarding  the  seizing  of  mar- 
garine, any  margarine  that  is  seized  in  the 
province  by  the  inspectors  is  given  to  public 
institutions  to  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea :  Not  mine. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sure  they  just  use  lard  in 
the  jails. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Now  don't  get  personal. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  There  are  occasions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  butter  is  seized  or  margarine 
is  seized  which  is  what  we  call  either  phoney 
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butter  or  phoney  margarine  where  they  have 
actually   taken  some  sort  of   an  oil  like— 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Like  lard. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —lard,  okay- 
Mr.   Makarchuk:   You  should  know  about 
lard. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie 
McCarthy. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  they  mix  this  with 
butter  or  with  margarine.  This  is  picked  up 
by  our  inspectors  and  tested  at  the  necessary 
lab  and  charges  are  laid.  As  far  as  the  colour- 
ing is  concerned- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Leo,  when  do  you  write  his 
speeches? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —the  15,000  dairy  farm- 
ers of  the  province  of  Ontario  want  the  con- 
sumers to  know  the  difference  between  butter 
and  margarine  when  they  are  •buying  it  in 
the  store. 

Mrs.  Campbell :  They  know  it.  They  are  not 
so  stupid. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Since  we 
are  the  only  province  in  Canada  that  doesn't 
allow  butter-coloured  margarine,  and  the  con- 
sumers are  now  sophisticated  enough  to  know 
the  difference,  does  the  minister  not  think 
it  is  time  he  brought  his  policy  on  this  up 
to  date? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  are  looking  at  it. 
But  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber is  why  don't  you  watch  the  ads  on  tele- 
vision when  they  try  to  make  margarine  look 
like  butter  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  lard? 

An  hon.  member:  Glory,  a  flock  of  them 
went  over  that  time. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  wanted  an  answer,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  sorry  I  asked. 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism.  In  view  of  the  fact  the  federal 
government  has  stated  there  will  be  $116 
million  of  assistance  provided  to  encourage 
the  location  of  auto  parts  plants  in  this  coun- 
try, would  the  minister  tell  us  if  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  a  party  to  this  de- 
cision, and  in  particular  if  the  provinces 
agreed  to  fund  the  25  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
sidy mentioned  in  the  statement  of  the 
federal  government? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
think  the  federal  government  has  in  fact  made 
such  a  statement.  There  was  a  report  in  the 
newspaper  to  this  effect  but  the  Minister  of 
Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  has,  as  I 
read  the  report  this  morning,  neither  con- 
firmed nor  denied  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  made.  Aside  from  that,  I  have  been 
aware  that  there  have  been  discussions  going 
on  between  the  major  auto  makers  and  the 
federal  government  as  it  related  to  possible 
financial  incentives  to  locate  plants  in 
Canada.  But  there  has  been  no  decision  made 
by  Ontario  to  participate  in  an  incentive 
program  to  this  date. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
as  many  as  25,000  jobs  and  $866  million 
worth  of  investment  at  stake  in  these  nego- 
tiations, doesn't  the  minister  think  it  is  time 
the  province  of  Ontario  got  off  the  side  lines 
and  into  the  game?  Could  he  tell  us  exactly 
the  state  of  negotiations  at  this  time  as  it 
relates  to  the  provincial  government,  the 
federal  government,  the  auto  makers,  and 
the  trade  union  movement  in  regard  to  the 
auto  pact? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Give  money  to  the  private 
sector?  Subsidize  the  corporations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  believe  the  honourable 
member  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  meetings  held   involving 
the  Premier  and  other  members  of  cabinet- 
Mr.  Wildman:  What  are  the  results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  —with  people  from 
various  sectors  interested  in  the  auto  pact. 
I  think  the  honourable  member  is  aware  the 
Premier  has  made  a  commitment  to  the  House 
that  he  would  make  a  statement  once  all  of 
those  discussions  had  been  completed. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  are  not  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  When? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  final  communique  of 
the  first  ministers'  conference  last  February 
said,  "Federal  and  provincial  governments 
will  provide  incentives  and  take  measures  to 
ensure  a  proportional  share  of  the  increasing 
investment  in  new  plants  for  the  automotive 
industry  that  takes  place  in  Canada"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  context  of  that  statement.  I  think 
the  honourable  member  should  recognize 
though  that  at  that  time  there  was  certainly 
no  indication  as  to  the  size  of  the  incentives 
we  might  be  involved  in.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  incentives  including  the  tax  concessions 
and   what  have  you  that  can  be   made.    I 
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would  point  out  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  facing  a 
very  difficult  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  get  into  the  great  bidding  war 
that  is  going  on,  involving  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  not  the  least  part  of  which 
involves  the  plant  that  went  to  Ohio  which 
was  reported  in  the  newspaper  recently.  The 
involvement  there  is  very,  very  large. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  we'll  lose  out  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  hope  the  hon. 
member  would  not  want  us  Ito  just  keep 
blindly  into  that  sort  of  incentive  program 
considering  the  number  of  dollars  that  are 
being  thrown  around. 
[3:30] 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  and  the  Premier 
seem  reluctant  to  convene  a  meeting  with 
the  bodies  I  mentioned  previously,  will  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  take  it  upon 
himself  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  federal 
government,  the  provincial  government,  the 
trade  union  movement  and  the  auto  industry 
to  ensure  that  Ontario  doesn't  have  to  buy  its 
way  into  a  fair  share  of  the  auto  pact?  Will 
the  minister  do  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  We  want  some  leadership. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  if  such  a  meeting  were  to  be  held,  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  Ontario  at  least  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  discussions  with  the  vari- 
ous sectors  involved  in  the  industry  here  in 
Ontario  first.  That's  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing: meeting  with  those  industries  that  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Cooke:  In  the  meantime,  you  keep 
passing  the  buck. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  running  around  the 
end  of  it,  John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  No,  I'm  not  end-run- 
ning it  at  all. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You've  been  doing  that 
for  about  three  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  As  the  member  well 
knows,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have 
a  meaningful  dialogue  with  the  federal 
minister  at  this  stage.  I  have  been  following 
statements  made  by  him,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  the  House,  and  he  has  not  really 
come  out  and  Itaken  any  positive  position  as 
to  which  way  they're  going.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  go  to  them  and  place  our  position 
before  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  depends  when  the  elec- 
tion will  be. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  election  has  been  called 
off. 


Mr.  Breaugh:  He's  somebody  like  you  have. 
Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  honourable  member 
says  "someone  like  we  have."  I  draw  to  his 
attention  that  that  party  of  which  he  is  a 
proud  member,  and  a  losing  leadership 
candidate- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  You  were  lucky  on  that  one, 
John. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  a  cheap  shot. 

Mr.  Lewis:  At  least  he  has  only  tried  for 
it  in  one  party  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  that  I've  only  tried 
one  at  a  time  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  true.  It's  a  good  thing 
there  isn't  a  third. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  can't  come  back  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  If  I  thought  that  there 
was  unanimous  support  among  that  particular 
party  for  an  incentive  program  and  the  giving 
of  that  sort  of  money;  but  I  draw  to  the 
honourable  member's  attention  that  there  was 
an  ad  put  out  by  the  state  of  Ohio;  there  is 
one  clause  in  it  that  he  should  perhaps  read. 
I  would  like  to  put  out  a  similar  ad  with  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  party  opposite  and 
put  in  the  phrase  in  that  ad  which  says, 
"Profit  is  not  a  dirty  word."  I  would  like  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  very  helpful. 

Interjections. 

NOTICES  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  that  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  given  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
and  I'd  like  to  discuss  it  on  the  late  show. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  stand  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  can't  tell  us  the  facts. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  tell  you  the  truth 
and  you  won't  listen. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  Minister  of  Labour's  answer; 
therefore,  under  standing  order  27(g)  I  would 
like  to  debate  this  matter  on  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  this  evening. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  late,  late,  late  show  this  evening. 

PETITION 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Ontario: 
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"We,  the  undersigned,  beg  leave  to  petition 
the  parliament  of  Ontario  to  support  the 
private  member's  Bill  62,  which  will  be  de- 
bated later  today." 

This  has  1,353  names  to  be  added  to  the 
3,500  entered  earlier. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  people  are  speaking.  You'd 
better  listen. 

REPORT 

COMMISSION  ON  DECLINING 
ENROLMENTS  IN  ONTARIO 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  presented  the  interim  re^ 
port  of  the  Commission  on  Declining  School 
Enrolments  in  Ontario. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  79,  An  Act  to  restructure  the  County  of 
Northumberland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Same  old  thing. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  New  name. 
Mr.  Eakins:   Regional  government  by  any 
other  name. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  80,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Regional  government  again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  I  think  that  with  the  bills  coming  up, 
the  Premier  and  the  two  ministers  involved 
should  be  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:   That's  not  a  point  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:   Welcome  back,  Eddie. 

(Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Municipal 
Act  to  present  to  the  House.  The  bill  con- 
tains several  amendments  which  are  related 
to  the  recent  changes  to  the  municipal  elec- 
tion date  and  the  commencement  date  of  the 
term  of  office  to  the  second  Monday  of 
November  and  the  first  day  of  December. 

For  example,  in  order  to  avoid  an  excessive 
lame-duck  period,  the  newly  elected  council 
of  a  local  municipality  will  now  hold  its  in- 
augural meeting  on  or  before  the  second 
Tuesday  of  December.  Similarly,  the  first 
meeting  of  county  councils  will  be  held  on  or 
before  the  third  Tuesday  of  December.  Other 
related  changes  affect  the  present  deadlines 
for   undertaking   certain   procedures. 


In  addition,  there  is  an  amendment  to  clari- 
fy the  description,  but  not  the  meaning,  of 
the   qualifications   of  members   of  council. 

In  response  to  the  concerns  of  municipal 
councils  about  the  organization  of  their  activ- 
ities, an  amendment  will  enable  a  council  to 
assign  responsibility  to  one  of  its  own  com- 
mittees for  holding  hearings  or  providing  per- 
sons with  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  what- 
ever the  council  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  do. 

At  the  request  of  municipalities,  and  after 
discussions  with  municipal  liaison  committee, 
we  are  proposing  to  broaden  municipal  au- 
thority over  the  remuneration  and  expenses  of 
members  of  council  and  local  boards.  Coun- 
cils will  be  permitted  to  pay  remuneration  to 
their  members  and  their  appointees  to  local 
boards  in  any  manner  or  amount  the  councils 
consider  appropriate.  The  amendments  will 
also  increase  the  councils'  flexibility  to  reim- 
burse their  members  and  appointees  for  any 
out  of  pocket  expenses. 

The  amendment  of  the  bill  will  help  to 
provide  more  accountability  for  these  kinds 
of  expenditures  by  requiring  the  municipal 
treasurer  to  prepare  and  present  a  statement 
each  year  of  the  complete  remuneration  and 
expenses  paid  to  the  members  of  council  and 
their  appointees  to  local  boards. 

Briefly,  I  shall  highlight  the  other  signifi- 
cant changes: 

An  amendment  to  section  14  allows  munic- 
ipalities to  close  roads  temporarily  for  the  in- 
stallation of  sewer  or  water  pipes,  gas  mains, 
telephone  lines  and  so  forth. 

We  are  giving  the  municipalities  the  au- 
thority to  establish  bicycle  path  systems  and 
the  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
other  municipal  bodies  for  the  use  of  land 
for  this  purpose.  Municipalities  may  also 
establish  bicycle  lanes  on  roads,  as  is  now 
generally  the  case  for  buses,  but  Will  be  re- 
quired to  give  public  notice  before  establish- 
ing both  bicycle  and  bus  lanes. 

An  amendment  particularly  important  to 
councils  is  one  that  allows  them  to  insure 
municipal  employees  for  liabilities.  Another 
amendment  that  has  been  asked  for  is  one 
that  expands  the  definition  of  fire  routes  to 
include  part  of  a  parking  lot.  There  are  also 
changes  to  delete  certain  imperial  measure 
units  from  the  act. 

REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  81,  An  Act  to  amend  certain  Acts 
respecting  Regional  Municipalities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  stress  that  any  amendments  I  am  present- 
ing today  to  the  Regional  Municipalities 
Amendment  Act  pertaining  to  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton  and  Niagara  are  not  in  response  to  the 
Mayo  or  Archer  reports.  As  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Municipal  Act,  this  bill  contains 
several  changes,  such  as  to  the  time  of  first 
meetings  of  the  councils  of  the  area  munic- 
ipalities and  regional  municipalities  which  are 
consequent  upon  the  new  election  date  and 
commencement  of  the  term  of  office.  There 
are  also  several  cross-references  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Municipal  Act  dealing  with  re- 
muneration, hearings,  municipal  employee 
liability  and  bicycle  lanes.  Certain  parts  of 
the  planning  sections  of  various  regional  acts 
are  being  clarified.  Finally,  there  are  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  effect  certain  re- 
quested changes  to  a  few  of  the  regional 
municipalities. 

DISTRICT  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
MUSKOKA  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  District 
Municipality  of  Muskoka  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  amendments  to  this  Act  are  similar 
to  the  changes  in  the  Regional  Municipalities 
Act. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  amendments  in 
this  bill,  the  Metro  Act,  are  similar  to  the 
changes  in  the  Regional  Municipalities  Act 
and  are  not  a  response  to  the  Robarts  report. 

COUNTY  OF  OXFORD 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  84,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  of 
Oxford  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  contains  amendments  similar  to  those  in 
the  Regional  Municipalities  Act.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  small  boundary  change  in  Oxford 
involving  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Zorra 
at  their  request. 

MINISTRY  OF  CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 


85,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

86,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act,  1972. 
(Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
basically  housekeeping  amendments  required 
to  update  the  act.  There's  no  change  in  the 
principle  of  the  bill  but  the  amendments  will 
help  to  clarify  some  provisions  in  the  Coroners 
Act  and  assist  the  operation  of  the  coroners 
office  in  certain  areas. 
[3:45] 

PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  AND 
SECURITY  GUARDS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

87,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Private  Investigators 
and  Security  Guards  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  revise,  update  and  extend  the  application 
of  the  existing  Private  Investigators  and 
Security  Guards  Act. 

ONTARIO  MINERALS 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.   Wildman  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

88,  An  Act  to  conserve  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Over  the  years,  mining  com- 
munities have  experienced  rapid  expansion 
and  production  increases  but  sudden  pro- 
duction cutbacks  and  massive  layoffs  as 
market  patterns  change  or  the  resource  is 
depleted.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ensure 
the  conservation  and  wise  management  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Ontario.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  all  mineral  production  operations 
in  Ontario  be  licensed  by  the  Ontario  Minerals 
Management  Board.  The  bill  establishes  the 
board  and  contains  provisions  setting  forth 
the  board's  powers  and  duties. 

The  board  has  authority  to  issue  and  re- 
voke producing  licences.  Any  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  board  lies  through  the  Mineral 
Production  Appeal  Board  and  then  through 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  requiring 
regular  reporting  by  mineral  producers  to  the 
board  concerning  several  aspects  of  mineral 
production  in  Ontario. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wish  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  40,  41,  42  and  43  stand- 
ing on  the  notice  paper.  (See  appendix  page 
2420.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McKessock  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  62,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  would  like  to  reserve 
about  three  minutes  to  wind  up  my  remarks. 
I  know  that  the  government  is  afraid  of  this 
bill.  They  have  tried  to  bring  before  the 
House  today  everything  imaginable  except 
an  act  to  conserve  the  tomcats  of  Ontario. 

The  issue  does  not  end  today  and  the  land- 
owners of  this  province  will  be  heard  from 
again.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  support 
come  in  for  any  bill  as  for  this  Bill  62,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act.  It  has  come  not 
only  from  Niagara  Escarpment  property 
owners,  but  from  property  owners  right  across 
Ontario  who  are  afraid  they  will  lose  their 
ownership  rights  if  legislation  like  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Act  should  spread  right  across 
Ontario. 

I  think  the  public  through  their  resolutions, 
petitions,  public  meetings,  letters,  the  demons 
stration  at  Queen's  Park  today  and  the  full 
galleries  have  done  a  good  job  in  letting  us 
know  that  there  is  a  problem  with  the  original 
Niagara  Escarpment  act  passed  in  1973, 
which  many  still  refer  to  as  Bill  129. 

Every  one  of  us  agrees  that  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  is  one  of  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. Those  of  us  who  have  lived  on  or 
near  it  have  done  a  good  job  of  looking  after 
it  for  generations,  while  we  tried  to  eke  out 
a  living  on  the  marginal  farm  land  that  sur- 
rounds it  in  most  places.  Yes,  we  condemned 
it  now  and  again  when  our  cows  got  hidden 
in  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and  we  spent 
many  extra  hours  trying  to  find  our  livestock. 
The  thing  that  kept  us  sane  was  the  fact  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  nature  and  its  beauty 
and  could  sit  down  on  a  rock  to  rest  awhile 
to  collect  our  thoughts  and  try  to  figure  out 
where  the  cows  were. 

It  sounds  nice,  but  we  worked  hard,  gen- 
eration after  generation.  We  improved  the 
land,  came  through  the  depression,  kept  roofs 
on  the  barns  and  paid  our  taxes.  Then  the 
time  came  that  the  city  dweller  became  rich. 


He  began  to  wander  out  into  our  country 
and  he  saw  our  beautiful  countryside.  He  be- 
gan to  invest  a  bit  of  his  wealth  in  our  lands. 
We  had  lands  not  suitable  for  agriculture, 
so  we  began  to  sell  some  of  this  for  big 
dollars.  For  the  first  time  in  our  life,  we 
began  to  get  a  piece  of  the  country's  wealth 
in  dollars. 

To  the  city  person,  this  rough  land  we  sold 
him  was  a  piece  df  heaven.  It  did  not  im- 
pede our  farming  and  there  was  lots  of  room 
for  more  people  in  the  country  and  every- 
thing was  going  fine. 

Then  along  came  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  1973.  Some 
of  these  people  who  had  paid  as  high  as 
$50,000  for  a  piece  of  land  were  now  ready 
to  retire  and  applied  for  a  development  per- 
mit to  build  a  retirement  home.  They  found 
themselves  under  development  control  and 
unable  to  get  a  permit. 

Some  have  said  there  are  rumours  going 
around  that  the  controls  prevent  sales.  It  is 
not  a  rumour:  it  is  truth.  As  soon  as  the 
person  finds  out  the  land  is  under  develop- 
ment control,  he  won't  buy  it.  Would  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  give  this  fellow  back  his  $50,- 
000  plus  interest,  even  his  $50,000?  How 
about  $40,000?  It  would  be  like  buying  a 
car  you  weren't  allowed  to  drive.  Not  many 
can  afford  a  purchase  like  that. 

The  Niagara  Escarpment  is  a  valuable  nat- 
ural resource.  Another  valuable  natural  re- 
source which  I  believe  is  more  important  is 
people.  They  must  be  treated  fairly  and  with 
respect. 

Section  6  of  this  Bill  62  will  do  that.  The 
section  allows  for  all  existing  lots  as  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1978,  to  be  granted  a  development 
permit  upon  application,  or  purchased  by  the 
government  within  one  year  at  fair  market 
value. 

The  government  is  hereby  given  a  choice. 
They  can,  if  they  feel  the  lot  is  too  close  to 
the  escarpment,  purchase  it. 

I  might  as  well  mention  here  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  our  local 
planners  and  council  that  this  permit  should 
be  granted  only  for  an  application  that  com- 
plies with  local  municipal  regulations.  Very 
few  bills  pass  without  some  amendments 
made  to  them.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  send 
this  bill  to  committee  after  it  passes  second 
reading  today  and  make  that  amendment  and 
other  amendments  that  would  improve  the 
bill. 

Although  sections  3,  4,  and  5  take  up  quite 
a  part  of  the  bill,  this  part  is  quite  simple. 
It  takes  some  of  the  control  away  from  the 
minister  and  allows  appeals  on  development 
control  decisions  to  be  heard  by  the  Ontario 
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Municipal  Board  rather  than  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  as  it  is  now. 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3,  although  I  have  left 
them  to  the  last,  deal  with  the  main  part  of 
the  bill — ^to  cut  down  the  planning  area  from 
its  present  size.  I  feel  the  people  who  deter- 
mined the  present  boundaries  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area  stepped  outside  the 
original  intent  of  the  act  when  they  set  the 
boundaries  at  widths  of  up  to  15  miles, 
stretching  450  miles  in  length  and  taking  in 
1 .3  million  acres. 

This  bill  will  bring  the  area  back  to  the 
scarp  and  land  in  its  vicinity,  as  the  original 
bill  intended.  Bill  62  will  set  the  new  plan- 
ning area  to  include  the  scarp  and  scarp 
protection  area  as  outlined  in  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission's  preliminary  pro- 
posals and  maps  of  February  1978,  and  all 
abutting  government-owned  land.  The  rest 
of  the  planning  area  will  automatically  fall 
back  into  the  county  plan. 

I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  good  planning. 
There  was  a  time  when  planning  was  lacking. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  years.  Most  places  along  the  escarp- 
ment have  adequate  planning  without  the  Ni- 
agara Escarpment  control. 

Grey  county,  where  30  per  cent  of  the 
planning  area  Kes,  has  seven  full-time  plan- 
ners who  have  developed  the  Grey  county 
plan,  the  Beaver  Valley  official  plan,  several 
secondary  plans  and  all  the  zoning  bylaws 
which  go  along  with  it.  We  need  another 
plan  like  a  hole  in  the  head.  The  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  comes  along  and 
spends  another  $5  million  and  says  their  con- 
trol supersedes  all  previous  planning.  This 
means  we  have  great  duplication  of  planning. 

Some  may  say  it  protects  farm  land  and 
to  cut  it  back  will  destroy  this  aspect  of  it. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  one 
more  anxious  to  preserve  farm  land  than  I 
am.  I  call  farm  land  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource,  next  to  people. 

This  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act  is  not  a  farm  land  act.  It 
is  to  protect  the  scarp.  If  we  want  to 
protect  farm  land,  let  us  bring  in  an  act  to 
protect  farm  land,  right  across  the  province, 
and  treat  every  municipality  the  same.  You 
cannot  protect  a  little  farm  land  in  Niagara 
and  a  little  in  Grey  county  and  say  that's 
good  enough  or  fair.  The  government  wants 
to  tell  us  what  we  can  do  with  our  land. 

Down  here  in  Toronto,  such  destruction  of 
natural  resources  is  taking  place  at  a  rate 
unequalled  anywhere  in  Canada.  Toronto 
uses  more  prime  agricultural  land  than  any 
other  city  in  Canada,  yet  the  government 
comes   to  the   people   along  the   escarpment 


and  tells  us  that  it  must  step  in  and  protect 
us  from  destroying  our  natural  resource. 

We  can  see  what  is  going  on  here.  The 
government  tries  to  run  all  over  us  and  it 
is  afraid  of  the  big  land-owners  near  Toronto. 
Anyone  who  thinks  the  escarpment  is  more 
important  than  farm  land  should  have  to 
wait  out  a  few  meals.  Farm  land  is  not  only 
a  natural  resource,  it  produces  renewable 
natural  resources.  Marvellous,  eh?  We  could 
feed  ourselves  and  produce  energy  crops  to 
keep  ourselves  warm  forever,  if  we  don't 
blow  it  and  let  all  the  farm  land  go.  Then 
we  can  starve  to  death  while  we  freeze 
watching  the  beautiful  escarpment. 

I  suggest  the  government  puts  its  own 
house  in  order  near  Toronto  and  right  across 
the  province  on  farm  land  before  it  comes 
down  too  hard  on  a  few  of  us. 

These  three  changes  to  be  made  to  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  act  are  changes  that 
must  be  made,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
these  three  changes  don't  make  everyone  com- 
pletely satisfied.  There  are  many  more  prob- 
lems and  I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of 
the  type  of  thinking  that  went  into  these 
proposals  and  the  act. 

The  act  gives  the  government  the  right 
to  require  land  by  purchase,  lease,  expropria- 
tion or  otherwise;  one  can't  get  an  act  much 
broader  than  that.  I  came  across  a  case  in 
the  town  of  Lincoln,  and  I  have  it  right 
here,  where  I  think  they  used  the  word 
"otherwise."  They  made  a  development  per- 
mit conditional  on  the  land-owner  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Bruce  Trail 
Association  to  allow  them  to  pass  through 
their  property.  I  feel  the  "otherwise"  in  this 
case  turned  out  to  be  blackmail. 

In  the  proposals  they  suggest  expropriating 
a  30-foot  strip  on  each  side  of  the  Bruce 
Trail,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  landlords 
have  notified  the  Bruce  Trail  Association  in 
the  last  few  months  that  they  can  no  longer 
use  their  property.  It  started  with  a  friendly 
agreement  and  before  long  it  was  expropria- 
tion and  a  forced  takeover.  I  bet  the  Bruce 
Trail  Association  wishes,  like  many  others, 
that  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission 
had  never  been  born.  I  feel  there  is  no  need 
for  expropriation  in  this  act.  The  government 
already  owns  more  land  than  it  can  afford 
and  more  than  is  neoesary  for  adequate  trails 
and  recreation. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  be- 
cause I  live  in  a  scenic  resource  area  of  de- 
velopment control— and  this  is  quite  plain  on 
page  91  of  the  proposals— if  my  house  and 
bam  were  to  burn  down  or  I  was  to  build 
an  addition,    I  would   have   to   apply  for  a 
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development  permit.  Then  an  appointed  body 
or  civil  servant  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  would  decide  whether  or  not  I  could 
build  or  rebuild. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Do  you  have  a  blue  barn 
or  a  red  barn? 

Mr.  McKessock:  If  they  decided  I  could, 
the  design,  height— and  the  member  is  right 
—the  colour  of  the  building  must  meet  the 
group's  approval.  I  say  this  is  not  planning. 
A  group  of  appointed  people  decide  behind 
closed  doors  what  I  should  be  allowed  to  do 
and  what  colour  I  should  be  allowed  to  do 
it  in.  Planning  is  when  one  knows  what  one 
can  do  with  one's  land. 

Because  I  felt  the  bill  was  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  amendment,  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  presenting  it  to  a  number  of  people 
and  councils,  including  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  itself  and  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission's  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

In  Owen  Sound  on  April  5,  when  there  was 
so  much  opposition  to  the  size  of  the  plan, 
even  the  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission,  Mr.  Ivor  McMullin— and  I  wel- 
come him  here  today— said,  "The  planning 
area  may  well  be  too  large.  Mr.  McKessock's 
bill  is  the  way  it  can  be  reduced." 

I  presented  this  bill  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion at  the  Skyline  Hotel  on  April  12.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Lou  Parsons,  said,  "Any  good 
politician  will  be  waiving  our  position  if  he 
is  trying  to  get  support  for  Bill  62,"  and  I 
am  waiving  it  here  now. 

The  Niagara  Escarpment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's position  is  practically  identical  to 
the  bill  in  recommending  a  new  planning 
area  and  they  have  suggested  that  the  de- 
velopment control  area  should  also  be  greatly 
reduced  in  some  areas. 

As  to  the  announcement  made  on  Tuesday 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  with  regard  to 
reducing  the  planning  area  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  the  announcement  is  too  fuzzy. 
It  states  that  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission will  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
the  proposed  plan  based  on  a  smaller  area 
which  coincides  approximately  with  the  sec- 
tion now  known  as  the  development  control 
area.  If  they  had  left  out  the  word  "approxi- 
mately" it  might  have  meant  something. 

[4:00] 

The  next  sentence  says,  "This  would  re- 
duce by  about  60  per  cent  the  area  originally 
covered  by  the  preliminary  proposals."  The 
development  control  area  and  the  60  per  cent 
reduction  don't  jibe,  so  what  does  the  minis- 


ter mean?  The  public  is  fed  up  with  fuzzy 
statements.  My  bill  makes  it  definite  and  is 
fair  to  everybody. 

I  wish  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  on  Resources  Develop- 
ment. 

Also,  he  does  not  say  that  it  would  be  a 
change  to  his  original  order,  which  means  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  could 
bounce  back  to  the  present  size  any  time  they 
feel  like  it.  Let's  get  it  definite  and  approved 
by  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  on  staff  with  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  mentioned 
that  there  was  an  opinion  going  around  that 
this  round  of  hearings  by  the  commission 
was  just  a  put-up  and  that  the  commission 
won't  listen  to  the  municipalities.  I  suggest 
that  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
commission's  past  record.  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing three  years  ago  when  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  was  going  around  looking 
for  input.  The  now  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment was  still  the  chairman,  and  he  will 
remember  this. 

Mr.  Hall:  Listen,  George. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  wish  I  could  have  his 
attention. 

Mr.  Riddell:  This  is  very  important. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  minister  will  remem- 
ber I  accused  him  of  not  taking  notes  at  the 
meeting  and  not  taking  back  what  the  people 
were  saying.  If  they  had  listened  then,  we 
would  not  have  all  of  these  horrible  proposals 
before  us  today,  three  years  later.  So  it  is 
no  wonder  that  people  are  getting  upset  and 
wondering  if  this  round  of  meetings  is  go- 
ing to  be  any  different. 

This  act  has  been  enforced  for  several 
years,  but  only  as  of  February  14  of  this 
year  had  its  tactics  been  written  down  on 
paper.  It  is  another  reason  for  the  sudden 
opposition  in  the  last  few  months.  These 
stories  about  development  control,  that 
people  wouldn't  believe  and  sometimes  were 
told  were  false,  are  now  down  on  paper  for 
everybody  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  amazes  me  that  since  I 
presented  my  bill  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  input  has  started,  nobody  wants  to 
take  responsibility  for  passing  Bill  129  back 
in  1973.  The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Nor- 
falk  (Mr.  Nixon)  stole  my  thunder  a  little 
earlier,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  another  blast. 

The  NDP  issued  a  press  release  saying 
that  they  did  not  support  it.  The  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  does  not  want  to  take  full 
responsibility,  so  he's  said  on  various  oc- 
casions that  Bill  129  was  supported  by  all 
parties   in   the   House.   He   did  such  a  good 
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job  of  it  that  he  had  most  people  believing 
it,  including  myself. 
Mr.  Swart:  Not  so. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  wasn't  here  in  1973,  so  I 
know  I  didn't  vote  for  it.  I  thought  amid  all 
this  confusion,  I  would  check  back  in  Han- 
sard for  June  14,  1973.  It  clearly  shows  that 
neither  the  NDP  nor  the  Liberals  supported 
this  in  1973.  It  is  right  there,  and  if  you  like, 
I  could  read  you  the  names.  I  hate  to  put  the 
responsibility  solely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  government,  but  here  it  is  in  black  and 
white.  I  have  received  about  800  letters, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  wish  had  time  to  read  of 
them.  How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  other  speakers,  so  I  will 
save  the  rest  of  my  time  to  close  off  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  must  remind 
our  visitors  in  the  galleries  that  they  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  come  and  listen  to  the 
debate,  but  we  don't  allow  applause  or  any 
outbursts.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
go  along  with  that  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing point  you  made,  because  I  am  about  to 
offer  some  observations  which  will  not  be 
popular  with  the  gallery.  But  I  have  played 
for  the  gallery  so  often  in  this  House,  perhaps 
on  one  occasion  I  may  alienate  it.  Let  me 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Grey,  though,  that 
there  were  obviously  parts  of  the  presentation 
with  which  we  can  agree.  I  will  come  to  that 
momentarily. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  going  to  oppose  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  can't  pretend  to  speak  for  all 
my  colleagues  on  this  bill,  because  it  is  a 
private  member's  bill.  But  we  see  this  bill, 
many  of  us,  as  a  very  destructive  initiative 
and  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  I  don't  want 
to  retreat  from  that  for  one  moment. 

This  bill  shows  very  little  reverence  for  or 
appreciation  of  the  struggles  that  were  part 
of  the  history  of  Ontario  throughout  the  1960s 
and  the  early  1970s.  I  want  to  bring  you  right 
back  to  the  Gertler  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Liberals  in  this  Legislature,  as  well  as  New 
Democrats  and  a  large  number  of  Tories  to 
boot,  recognized  that  the  escarpment  was 
under  siege;  that  we  were  losing  land,  un- 
conscionably, to  developers  and  speculators 
in  very  considerable  amounts;  that  the  recrea- 
tional possibilities  of  the  escarpment  were 
obviously  threatened;  that  the  farm  land,  and 
particularly  the  fruit  land,   of  the  peninsula 


was  under  siege  and  that  there  had  to  be 
some  desperate  intervention. 

Curiously  enough,  if  I  can  recall,  Gertler's 
proposition  was  much  more  modest  than  sub- 
sequent events.  Gertler's  proposition  at  the 
time  was  something  like  390,000  acres  under 
development  control.  He  wanted  us  to  pur- 
chase about  32  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  that 
at  a  cost  at  that  time  of  $31.5  million.  That 
is  all.  If  those  beggars  on  the  government  side 
of  the  House  had  had  the  courage  to  buy 
that  appropriate  land  then,  we  would  not 
have  this  trouble  which  we  inherit  from  them 
today. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  wouldn't  listen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  did  we  settle  for  instead? 
We  setded  instead  for  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act.  We 
were  very  critical  of  that  act;  ironically,  I 
recall  some  of  that  debate.  I  was  here  on 
June  14,  1973,  and  prior  to  it.  We  were 
critical  of  that  act  for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all— and  I  make  no  apologies— we 
didn't  think  it  was  strong  enough  in  certain 
of  its  aspects  to  protect  the  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  escarpment  fairly.  Second,  we  thought 
that  the  bill  was  too  general  in  its  develop- 
ment plan  application  as  envisaged  by  John 
White,  too  general  to  respond  sensitively  to 
legitimate  individual  grievances  which  would 
emerge  when  the  government  set  up  vast 
development  controls  and  designated  a  very 
large  planning  study  area  of  what  I  guess 
was  1.2  million  acres. 

The  group,  the  outfit  we  established  to 
monitor  all  of  this  was  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission.  With  remarkable  alacrity 
the  escarpment  commission  then  set  out  to 
prove  our  point.  I  want  to  say  something 
which  I  regret  enormously,  but  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  has  not  had  what 
you  could  call  a  distinguished  career.  Ironi- 
cally, the  commission,  on  the  one  hand,  cap- 
itulated too  often  to  development  and  specula- 
tion in  parts  of  the  escarpment  planning  area 
which  should  not  have  been  violated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commission  showed  itself 
totally  incapable  of  responding  to  legitimate 
property  grievances  when  placed  before  it. 
That  is  where  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Grey,  even  though  I  consider  his  solution  to 
be  an  emasculation  and  far  too  extreme. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
commission  couldn't  have  seen  what  was  com- 
ing, couldn't  have  understood  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  people  who  had  invested  much  of 
their  lives  and  souls  in  their  farms  and  recrea- 
tional homes,  and  couldn't  have  felt  an  almost 
human  response  to  some  of  the  positions 
which  were  put  before  them.  No,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  commission  capitulated  to  develop- 
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ment  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mission showed  itself  totally  unable  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  individual  interests.  Now 
we  inherit  the  whirlwind.  In  this  caucus  at 
least,  we  are  a  little  tired  of  forever  dealing 
with  the  follies  of  government  thereafter. 

The  objections  of  some  of  the  individuals 
are  perfectly  legitimate,  just  as  the  objections 
of  some  of  the  people  in  the  Pickering  area 
are  perfectly  legitimate.  They  on  that  side 
of  the  House  move  from  botch  to  botch  with 
an  almost  irresistible  momentum.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission having  failed  to  do  what  most  of  us 
would  have  wished  it  to  do,  there  is  no 
reason  now  to  encourage  a  kind  of  environ- 
mental philistinism.  There's  no  reason  now 
to  encourage  the  whole  proposition  to  be 
emasculated.  With  great  respect,  I  think  that 
is  what  the  member  for  Grey's  bill  does.  His 
bill,  in  bending  over  backwards  to  accom- 
modate some  of  the  fears  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed through  the  area,  goes  too  far.  Some 
of  those  fears  are  utterly  legitimate.  Some  of 
them  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Some  of  them 
are  wilfully  manipulated. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Read  the  bill.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  one  had  to  make  accom- 
modations, one  didn't  have  to  go  so  far  as 
has  been  gone.  Therefore,  we  in  this  caucus 
cannot  support  that  kind  of  bill. 

What  is  even  more  unfortunate  is  that  the 
government,  under  the  enormous  pressure 
that  has  developed,  has  also  capitulated  to  an 
excessive  degree.  If  I  may  say— and  I  don't 
mean  to  offend,  or  maybe  I  do  mean  to 
offend;  one  never  knows  these  days— if  I  may 
say  to  the  government,  what  it  has  intro- 
duced by  way  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
is  not  a  planning  act  of  a  different  kind;  it 
is  not  a  new  approach  to  the  escarpment;  it 
is  not  a  more  thoughtful  and  conscious  re- 
definition of  what  should  be  within  develop- 
ment control. 

What  the  government  has  done,  for 
heaven's  sake,  is  an  act  of  cowardice.  What 
it  has  done  is  to  attempt  to  compensate  in 
1978  for  the  loss  of  Eric  Winkler's  seat  in 
1975.  That's  no  way  to  deal  with  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  The  Tory  side  of  the 
House  is  absolutely  obsessed  with  the  in- 
cursions which  the  Liberal  Party  has  system- 
atically made  in  sacred  Tory  domain  in 
western  Ontario;  and  if  the  government  can 
reclaim  a  little  land,  and  maybe  a  few  seats 
in  the  process,  it  is  prepared  to  make  un- 
necessary concessions  as  well. 

The  government  can't  even  exactly  define 
what  it  means  by  its  60  per  cent,  just  as  it's 


very  hard  to  define  what  the  member  for 
Grey  means  by  his  approximate  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  He's  accurate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Both  have  gone  too  far,  need- 
lessly. One  only  wishes  that  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission— its  former  chairman 
is  here,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  in  his  presence 
—one  only  wishes  that  the  commission  had 
acted  adequately  and  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  this  today.  We  are  getting  the  worst  of 
both  worlds.  People  in  my  caucus,  my  col- 
leagues, all  of  us,  believe  that  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  planning  mechanism.  If  it  isn't 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  then 
it  has  to  be  part  of  a  land-use  plan  for  On- 
tario. If  it  isn't  a  land-use  plan  for  Ontario, 
then  it  has  to  be  specific  plans,  of  which 
we  know  in  advance,  from  regional  munic- 
ipalities, counties,  cities  or  whatever.  But 
none  of  that  is  now  adequately  available,  nor 
can  we  rely  on  the  Ministry  of  Housing  to 
provide  it.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  was  there 
in  1973  when  we  passed  the  act  in  order 
to  knit  together  the  fabric  that  it  had  torn 
asunder. 

By  doing  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  is  doing  through 
the  government,  and  by  doing  what  my 
colleague  from  Grey  wishes  to  do,  we  are 
leaving  ourselves  with  a  situation  in  the 
escarpment  which  is  absolutely  indefensible. 
Much  as  we  would  have  it  otherwise,  let  me 
say  that  if  the  member  for  Grey's  bill  passed, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  25  years 
from  now  the  precious  parts  of  the  escarp- 
ment would  exist  no  longer.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  the  last  speaker,  I  want  to  assure 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  House 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  planning,  that 
planning  will  continue  and  that  the  objectives 
of  the  act  will  be  met.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  honourable  members  that  we  oppose 
this  act  on  various  grounds.  We  think  that 
this  bill,  Bill  62,  is  hasty,  ill-conceived  and 
ill-advised.  I'll  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  wrote  that  for  you,  Rene? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Who  wrote  it  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  proposed  bill, 
while  intended  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
public  concern,  only  complicates  the  situa- 
tion. It  would  make  the  situation  considerably 
worse. 

The  process  established  under  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Planning  and  Development  Act 
has  provided  for  effective  planning  and  has 
resulted  in  the  recent  publication  of  pre- 
liminary proposals  and  in  the  careful  manage- 
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ment  of  this  significant  resource  through 
development  controls. 

First,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and  De- 
velopment Act,  1973,  as  proposed  in  Bill  62. 
[4:15] 

Section  2  of  this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  escarpment  to  the  scarp  and  scarp 
protection  area  as  described  in  the  preliminary 
proposals.  Such  a  reduction  in  size  to  the 
extent  proposed  would  undermine  the  whole 
intent  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning 
and  Development  Act,  thereby  sacrificing  the 
objective  for  the  escarpment  and  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  the  general  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  planning  area  is 
changed  to  the  extent  proposed,  then  the 
objectives  no  longer  become  relevant. 

The  government's  position  is  that  the  plan 
should  be  prepared  for  a  smaller  area  than  the 
planning  area.  It  should  be  sufficient  in  ex- 
tent, however,  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
act. 

On  May  8  I  recommended  that  a  plan  be 
prepared  for  an  area  that  coincides  approxi- 
mately with  the  development  control  area.  I 
also  indicated  that  municipalities  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  planning  policies  in  the  remainder  of  the 
planning  area.  This  adjustment  can  take  place 
within  the  context  of  the  existing  act  without 
the  need  for  amendments  to  the  legislation 
or  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  about  the  right  of 
appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  proposed  Bill  62 
establishes  the  planning  area  by  means  of  a 
schedule.  Under  this  amendment,  subsequent 
changes  in  the  planning  area  could  only  be 
effected  by  an  amendment  to  the  act  rather 
than  by  resolution,  as  it  is  in  Ithe  present 
system.  This  eliminates  the  flexibility  the  act 
now  provides  and  introduces  a  complex  legis- 
lative procedure  where  such  an  extreme  tool 
is  not  required. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  proposes  the  minister 
delegate  to  municipalities  the  authority  to 
exercise  development  control.  In  my  opinion, 
this  proposed  section  adds  nothing  to  the 
provisions  embodied  in  the  present  act.  The 
relevant  sections  of  the  act  enables  me  to 
delegate  my  authority  to  municipalities  to 
exercise  development  control. 

1  fully  support  the  delegation  of  such 
authority  to  municipalities.  Consider,  how- 
ever, the  impact  of  such  a  change  as  is  being 
proposed,  without  an  approved  plan  to  guide 
municipal  councils  in  dealing  with  develop- 
ment proposals.  Substantial  delegations  with- 


out an  approved  plan  would  be  premature, 
leading  to  a  diversity  in  decisions  from  area 
to  area  along  the  escarpment.  It  would  also 
compound  public  confusion  and  concern. 

Section  4  of  Bill  62  proposes  a  system  of 
development  control  by  repealing  section  23 
of  the  act.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  sub- 
stitutes essentially  the  same  system  of  de- 
velopment control  as  currently  exists.  The 
major  difference  is  the  delegation  of  authority 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  5  proposes  that  appeals  on  develop- 
ment decisions  be  made  to  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board.  This  is  difficult  to  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  OMB  hearings  would  be 
much  lengthier  and  would  be  much  more 
costly.  Under  the  existing  act,  proceedings 
may  take  place  within  a  month  of  the  appeal 
being  made. 

The  present  act  also  provides  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  to  have  the  final  decision  on 
appeal,  whereas  Bill  62  proposes  that  the 
decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final.  However, 
section  94  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act  specifically  provides  the  right  of  further 
appeal  from  the  board's  decision  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  The  poten- 
tial time  for  the  determination  of  any  appeal 
of  this  nature  would  be  considerable. 

Section  6  of  Bill  62  proposes  to  repeal 
section  25  of  the  act.  The  proposed  section 
25,  as  the  explanatory  note  describes,  will 
require  "upon  application,  a  development 
permit  be  issued  for  any  lot  existing  on 
February  14,  1978,  unless  the  government  of 
Ontario  files  notice  that  it  intends  to  acquire 
the  lot  at  its  fair  market  value  within  one 
year  of  the  date  upon  which  the  application 
was  made." 

The  first  problem  raised  by  this  proposal 
is  that  if  any  person  could  obtain  a  develop- 
ment permit  without  the  intervention  of  plan- 
ning control  as  presently  set  out  in  the  act, 
then  there  would  be  no  planning  or  zoning 
controls  in  the  municipalities  within  the  de- 
velopment control  act. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  All  such  bylaws  were 
previously  set  aside  by  section  22,  subsection 
2(a)  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act. 

The  other  issue  raised  by  this  proposal  is 
the  provision  for  mandatory  purchase  by  the 
government  should  it  not  wish  to  allow  de- 
velopment to  proceed  for  an  "amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lot  or  land." 
This  concept  has  not  been  approved  in  any 
legislation  in  Canada  to  date.  The  term  "fair 
market  value"  is,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous 
and  has  been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  the  courts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  procedures  established  by  the 
government: 

In  June  1973  the  government  presented  a 
comprehensive  policy  statement  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  The  intent  was  to  estab- 
lish a  process  that  would  preserve  this  unique 
feature  as  a  continuous  natural  environment 
and  also  accommodate  other  land  uses  com- 
patible with  the  objective  of  its  preservation. 

Recognizing  that  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
represents  a  resource  of  provincial  signifi- 
cance, the  government  decided  the  task  of 
meeting  provincial  objectives  and  municipal 
needs  would  be  served  best  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan. 
Membership  of  the  commission  was  drawn 
from  municipalities  and  residents  in  the  area, 
as  well  as  individuals  representing  the 
broader  provincial  interest. 

The  region  to  which  the  planning  exercise 
would  apply  was  designated  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area.  The  act  also  as- 
signed specific  objectives  and  tasks  to  the 
commission,  including  the  responsibility  of 
administering  development  control  within  a 
development  control  area.  Provision  was 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  on  decisions 
regarding  development  proposals  in  the  de- 
velopment control  area.  These  two  advisory 
groups  were  established  by  the  act  in. 
October  1976. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  and  innova- 
tive steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
government  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan. 

Since  1973  the  key  activity  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
master  plan.  In  February  the  draft,  called 
the  preliminary  proposals,  was  released.  The 
commission's  purpose  in  releasing  this  docu- 
ment was  to  secure  comments  from  municipal 
councils  and  interest  groups  to  the  proposed 
objectives,  policies  and  programs  contained 
in  the  document. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  are  getting  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Members  of  the  com- 
mission and  their  staff  have  now  met  with 
nearly  all  of  the  55  councils  along  the  length 
of  the  escarpment  to  discuss  these  proposals. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  commission  that 
a  number  of  changes  will  be  introduced  to 
the  proposed  plan  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  certain  groups  have 
distorted  the  intent  of  certain  policies  in  the 
preliminary  proposals  to  serve  their  own 
purposes. 

Mr.  Sargent:   That's  a  lot  of  nonsense. 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  And  I  hope  that  these 
people  with  an  interest  in  the  escarpment 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  preliminary 
proposals. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Which  groups? 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  never  elect 
another  Tory  in  the  whole  escarpment.  You 
won't  even  get  one  to  run. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  Bruce  Trail  Asso- 
ciation, for  example,  has  made  its  views 
known  to  the  commission,  pointing  out  that 
the  concept  of  a  60-foot  wide  trailway  is 
misleading  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  more 
flexible  approach  that  does  not  involve  ex- 
propriation. If  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
discussion  that  is  beginning  to  emerge  on  the 
preliminary  proposals,  then  I  am  optimistic 
that  the  process  for  public  discussion  en- 
visaged in  the  act  is  working. 

Development  control  was  introduced  by 
the  government  to  regulate  development 
while  the  plan  was  being  prepared.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  freeze. 

Here  is  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker— the  com- 
mission commenced  development  control  in 
June  1965  and  has  received  more  than  3,000 
applications  for  development  permits.  Of  this 
number,  90  per  cent  have  been  approved. 
The  commission  can  render  decisions  on  ap- 
plications within  21  days.  Municipalities  are 
also  consulted  on  all  applications  before  a 
decision  is  made,  and  municipal  requirements 
are  included  in  the  conditions  when  permits 
are  approved. 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  no  guarantee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  indicated  in  my 
statement  a  few  days  ago,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  commission  has  acted  responsibly 
in  carrying  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  in 
the  legislation.  The  preparation  of  the  plan 
and  dealing  with  the  substantial  number  of 
development  proposals  has  been  a  difficult 
and  time-consuming  task.  The  enormity  of 
this  task  has  been  computed  by  the  four 
regions,  four  counties  and  the  55  municipali- 
ties. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
commission  for  all  its  hard  work  and  its 
conscientiousness. 

Bill  62,  which  is  before  us  today,  falls  very 
short  of  the  procedures  already  in  effect. 
The  flexibility  of  these  procedures  for  getting 
the  job  to  be  done  satisfactorily  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  the 
members  to  join  with  me  in  opposing  Bill  62. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  hope  you  bring  it  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  to  the  minister,  if  any- 
thing he  has  said  now  is  true,  why  are  these 
thousands  of  people  here?  What  are  they  here 
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for  today,  if  what  he  says  is  true?  Why  are 
they  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Never  mind.  This  isn't 
question  period. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  respectfully  to  my 
colleague  from  Scarborough  West— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Good  to  see  you  here, 
Eddie. 

An  hon.  member:  Leo,  you  should  talk. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  have  you  been, 
Leo? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  to  him  that  he  is  asking 
the  farmers  of  the  escarpment  area  to  sub- 
sidize the  southern  Ontario  recreation  plan 
totally. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  not  true. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  35  years 
of  public  life,  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
injustice  and  dictatorship  as  this  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  Let  me  read  the 
minister  this  bill  and  if  he  can  vote  for  this, 
then  I  will  leave  the  country. 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  be  back,  though. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  one  vote,  we  may  solve 
a  lot  of  problems. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Clause  18  says- 
Mr.   Foulds:   He  is  not  saying  how  long 
for,  though. 

Mr.  Sargent:  -"For  the  purposes  of  devel- 
oping any  feature  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Plan,  the  minister  may,  for  and  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  acquire  by  purchase,  lease 
or  otherwise,  or,  subject  to  the  Expropriations 
Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  enter 
upon,  take  and  expropriate  and  hold  any 
land  or  interest  therein  in  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area  and  sell,  lease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  land  or  in- 
terest therein."  That  smacks  totally  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  That's  what  we  are  talking 
about  today. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Down  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  commission,  as  you 
know,  has  spent  many  untold  millions  to 
date.  They  control  about  $1.3  billion  worth 
of  land.  Mr.  McMullen  showed  us  a  big 
three-hour  display  of  the  new  empire  build- 
ing; they  are  going  to  give  us  about  30  new 
boards  and  commissions  that  will  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars  to  put  a  new  plan  in 
motion,  when  they  can't  pay  for  the  land 
they  have  already  frozen.  They  will  spend 
millions  of  dollars  they  don't  have  and  you 
don't  have.  You  know  the  bills  they  can't 
pay  for.  I've  had  a  lot  of  dialogue  with  the 
member  and  with  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
and    with    the    minister;    and    they   skunked 


out,  the  three  of  them,  every  time.  You  know 
they  owe  money;  they  freeze  the  land  and 
they  say  they  haven't  got  the  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  budget  is  $1.6  million  this  year  for 
salaries  and  travelling.  They're  paying  these 
people  $85  a  day-Mr.  McMullen  $31,000. 
Last  year  they  spent  $874,000  in  salaries. 
Since  1973  they  have  acquired  45,000  acres 
of  land  at  a  cost  of  $18.4  million.  Tell  me 
about  the  untold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  land  they  froze  and  can't  pay  for.  So  they 
put  it  under  control.  That  allows  the  man 
only  to  pay  his  taxes,  but  not  to  build  on  it 
and  not  to  sell  it.  Just  pay  your  taxes,  keep 
in  line  and  keep  quiet. 

We  have  many  thousands  of  sincere,  angry 
people,  concerned  about  the  basic  Canadian 
rights  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  I  congratu- 
late these  people  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  escarpment  area.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles  they  have  come,  back  and  forth. 
They  have  attended  nights  and  nights  of 
meetings  for  their  rights  as  Canadians.  In 
my  area,  we  are  now  in  total  limbo  because 
of  these  laws.  We  can't  develop.  We  can't 
do  anything.  The  minister  knows  that,  and 
you  should  know  that  too. 

Mr.  Worton:  Tory  bondage,  Tory  bondage. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  the  lowest  and  second 
lowest,  in  the  economy  in  Grey  and  Bruce 
counties.  Our  development  is  at  a  complete 
standstill.  They  have  killed  our  expansion 
and  our  tourism.  I  have  received,  as  has  the 
member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock),  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls  and  petitions;  and 
the  minister  has  the  nerve  to  get  up  and 
say  what  he  has  said  today. 

Mr.  Worton:  War  has  started  over  less. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  other  day  I  recorded  a 
phone  call  from  a  man  who  has  30  acres  on 
Georgian  Bay  across  from  Georgian  Peaks. 
He  values  that  land  at  $2.5  million;  but  the 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  McKeough)  valuation  is 
$1.5  million.  The  man  can't  build  on  it,  he 
can't  develop  it;  he  can't  do  anything  with 
it.  The  government  says,  "We  want  that  land, 
but  we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it."  So 
what  does  the  man  do?  He  pays  taxes.  Angus 
Ralph  in  Tobermory  is  on  the  map,  his  prop- 
erty is  shown  as  one  of  your  tourist  areas 
where  you  have  camping  facilities.  He  can't 
sell  it  and  he  can't  develop  it.  He  pays 
$16,000  a  year  in  taxes  for  all  these  islands 
and  thousands  of  feet  of  shore  frontage  and 
he  can't  do  anything  with  it.  That  is  British 
justice. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That's  Tory  justice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Murray,  Tory 
justice.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  be- 
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ing  deprived  of  their  rights  and  title  to  their 
land.  Title  to  your  land  in  this  country  is  a 
sacred  part  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
No  one  should  have  the  right  to  tell  you 
whether  you  can  sell  it,  build  on  it  or 
subdivide  it.  If  the  government  wants  to 
control  my  land  or  your  land,  let  them  put 
their  money  where  their  mouth  is  and  pay 
for  it  in  cash;  and  no  promissory  notes,  we 
want  cash,  we  don't  trust  you. 

[4:30] 

But  the  government  doesn't  even  consider 
the  rights  of  land  to  be  sacred.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  escarpment  area  is  in 
my  area,  and  in  one  township  50  per  cent  of 
it  is  under  control.  It's  time  to  tell  all  the 
people  of  Ontario  just  exactly  what  is 
going  on. 

Most  of  the  government  members  don't 
know  what  we're  talking  about  over  here. 
The  rights  of  people  are  important  in  this 
land.  Do  they  think  these  thousands  of  people 
would  travel  from  all  over  the  province  if 
they  weren't  experiencing  injustice?  I  have  a 
lot  of  personal  friends  over  there.  I  ask  the 
government  to  think  of  this  thing  in  the  area 
of  justice  and  the  rights  of  people  to  control 
their  destiny. 

When  people  are  told  they  have  to  pay 
taxes,  but  they  can't  sell  their  land,  they 
can't  develop  it  and  they  can't  build  on  it, 
that  is  not  my  idea  of  our  Canadian  way  of 
life.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  the  people 
of  the  escarpment  area  want  total  abolition 
of  this  escarpment  area. 

An  abuse  of  power  has  resulted  from  a 
breakdown  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  This  includes  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  elected  officials  over  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  breakdown  of  competitive 
forces  which  could  act  as  a  form  of  social 
control  over  the  power  groups  in  society. 
Don't  forget  that,  that's  important. 

Rarely  if  ever,  I  say,  have  the  people  in  a 
certain  area  of  Ontario  been  able  to  pull  back 
the  curtain  and  display  before  this  House 
the  kind  of  naked  arrogance,  and  yes  almost 
corruption,  that  we  find  displayed  in  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  control.  I  have  headlines 
here  that  say:  "Yaremko  Bought  Escarpment 
Land  for  $47,000  and  Made  Profits  of 
$130,000;  Friends  in  the  Inside."  These  are 
headlines  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  intimate  details  are  here. 
The  Premier  and  the  two  ministers— 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  inviting  more 
of  that. 


Mr.  Sargent:  —know  of  the  hundreds  of 
injustices  I  have  been  talking  about  of  land 
seizures— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  chairman  of  the 
liquor  licensing  board. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  are  doing  nothing  about 
it  for  their  own  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  rarely  has  an  incensed  and  aroused 
public  ever  been  able  to  reveal  such  a  woeful 
flouting  of  the  laws  of  this  province  and  of 
this  country.  Parallel  cases  are  rare  indeed 
and  they're  not  easy  to  come  by,  but  thous- 
ands of  people  in  my  part  of  Ontario  have 
driven  all  over  this  province  and  this  area 
to  meetings  night  after  night  to  show  the  in- 
justices they  are  fighting  against. 

I  say  to  my  people,  just  as  the  trees  that 
grow  in  the  forest  reach  for  the  sunlight,  so 
their  fight  has  brought  within  our  reach  the 
right  to  control  our  own  land.  I  think  future 
generations  will  admire  them  for  their  guts 
and  the  fight  they've  put  up.  I  implore  the 
NDP,  the  official  opposition  and  the  fair- 
minded  members  of  the  government  to  sup- 
port a  bill  of  rights  for  these  people  here 
today. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  my  first  comments  in 
this  debate,  as  they  were  when  I  spoke  at 
Orangeville,  to  leave  no  doubt  that  I  desper- 
ately want  to  maintain  the  escarpment  sub- 
stantially as  a  continuous  natural  environ- 
ment and  to  ensure  that  only  such  develop- 
ment occurs  as  is  compatible  with  that  natural 
environment.  That  is  taken  from  the  first 
section  of  Bill  129. 

Mr.  Riddell:  We've  got  to  be  careful  if  he 
does  what  he  said  in  Orangeville. 

Mr.  Swart:  Equally,  I  want  to  assure  that 
there  is  a  continuous  Bruce  Trail  the  length 
of  that  escarpment  so  that  the  citizens  of  the 
province  can  enjoy  that  environment  in  the 
way  in  should  be  enjoyed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Are  you  voting  for 
the  biU? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  flipping  or  flopping? 

Mr.  Swart:  Coupled  with  this,  as  part  of 
it  yet  somewhat  separate,  is  the  tremendous 
need  to  preserve  our  irreplaceable  and  desper- 
ately needed  prime  agricultural  land.  Let  me 
also  say  that  I  am  convinced  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  the  procedure  for  that 
preservation,  and  perhaps  a  crisis  in  the 
preservation  itself.  Witness  the  meeting  which 
I  attended  at  Orangeville.  Although  it  might 
be  said  by  some,  as  was  said  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  it  was  manipulated,  I  want  to  say 
there  were  many  people  there,  farmers  with 
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their  wives  and  families  who  had  legitimate 
complaints  as  bona  fide  farmers. 

Witness  this  government's  action  in  remov- 
ing 60  per  cent  of  the  land  from  the  escarp- 
ment control,  if  we're  concerned  about  losing 
our  life's  preservation.  Witness  one  quarter 
of  the  Bruce  Trail  now  being  barred;  witness 
the  granting  of  90  per  cent  of  all  applications 
for  development  permits  in  the  escarpment 
area  since  the  commission  was  given  such 
control;  witness  the  recent  flip-flop  of  the 
commission  giving  approval  to  Walker  Real 
Estate  Company  of  St.  Catharines  for  con- 
struction of  a  200-employee,  90,000  square 
foot  office  complex  on  prime  agricultural  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment,  just  east  of  St. 
Catharines.  The  latter  site  is  in  the  designated 
agricultural  area  of  both  the  official  plans  of 
the  town  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake  and  the 
Niagara  regional  government.  The  escarpment 
plan  report  states  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  against  that 
building?  Are  you  opposed  to  that  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  Swart:  Witness  also  Bill  62  which  we 
have  before  us  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  Swart:  Section  6  of  the  bill  put  for- 
ward by  the  member  for  Grey  provides  that 
a  development  permit  must  be  issued  if  an 
application  is  made— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  will  provide  300  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  did  you  say  in 
Orangeville,  Mel? 

Mr.  Swart:  —for  every  parcel  of  land  un- 
less— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  building  is  not  on 
good  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Swart:  —the  minister  acquires  the  land 
within  one  year.  In  the  escarpment  area,  the 
existing  planning  area  and  the  development 
area,  there  are  some  24,000  parcels  of  land 
outside  of  the  city. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  right  by  the  high- 
way. 

Mr.  Swart:  Perhaps  at  least  half  are  in  the 
development  area  of  the  escarpment  com- 
mission. Let  me  say  to  you  this  would  mean 
permits  must  be  given  within  that  year  for 
anything  and  everything,  for  a  residence, 
for  an  office  complex,  for  a  ski  lodge,  for  in- 
dustry, for  a  garage,  even  for  a  junkyard 
according  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  McKessock:  If  you  didn't  amend  it 
in  committee  it  would  be  a  strange  thing. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  honourable  member  says 
it  can  be  amended  in  the  committee  so  that 


local    official    plans    and    zoning   could    take 
over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mel,  somebody  slapped 
your  wrists. 

Mr.  Swart:  But  where  are  those  local 
official  plans  and  where  is  the  zoning?  There 
isn't  a  single  approved  official  plan  for  a 
county  or  region  along  the  route.  Niagara 
is  the  furthest  along.  There  are,  of  course, 
several,  perhaps  many,  local  official  plans 
and  zoning  bylaws  but  some  municipalities 
along  the  escarpment  don't  have  either. 

Mr.  Hall:  All  sorts  of  municipalities  have 
plans. 

Mr.  Swart:   I  say  there  are  many. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  whole  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  covered  there,  Mel. 

Mr.  Swart:  Do  the  ones  that  are  in  place 
provide  any  special  protection  for  the  escarp- 
ment? Of  course  not;  the  government  of  this 
province  has  never  required  it  because  it  ap- 
pointed an  escarpment  commission  to  do  just 
that.  If  clause  6  became  law  there  would 
be  little  need  for  an  escarpment  commission 
or  protection  by  official  plans  or  zoning,  the 
escarpment  will  be  well  down  the  road  to 
destruction. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  reduce  the  area 
of  authority  of  the  escarpment  commission 
from  its  present  1.2  million  acres  to  perhaps 
one  quarter  of  that,  just  the  scarp  and  the 
scarp  protection  area.  Much  of  that  three 
quarters  to  be  turned  back  to  municipal 
control  is  good  farm  land  area,  particularly  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  but  also  elsewhere 
throughout  and  adjacent  to  the  escarpment. 

It  could  make  sense  to  turn  that  back  to 
the  municipalities  if  there  existed  in  regions' 
or  counties'  official  plans  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  food  land  to  ensure  that  develop- 
ment doesn't  gobble  up  this  irreplaceable 
resource.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those  that 
exist  don't  even  give  protection  so  the  farmer 
can  carry  on  his  normal  farm  operation  with- 
out interference  from  the  urbanites  who  have 
moved  into  the  area.  Of  course  the  minister, 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  recognizes  this  problem,  so  I 
must  say  to  him  and  his  government,  why 
are  those  plans  not  there?  It  is  because  the 
government  have  not  taken  action.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  of  the  member  for  Grey 
to  place  arbitration  of  development  decisions 
before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  is  basi- 
cally commendable.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
the  major  part  of  the  bill.  In  any  event,  the 
mandatory  provision  of  development  permits 
as  provided  by  clause  6  bypasses  the  OMB— 
surely  the  member  recognizes  that— on  all  the 
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existing    parcels    of    land.    Therefore    it   be- 
comes largely  meaningless. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  upset  and  angry 
over  this  whole  issue  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
My  anger  is  directed  largely  against  the 
government.  It  never  had  the  courage  to  do 
the  job  of  land-use  planning  that  is  needed 
in  this  province.  The  Gertler  report  laid  out 
the  principle  as  to  how  it  should  be  done  as 
far  as  the  escarpment  is  concerned.  The  gov- 
ernment was  to  decide  the  provincial  policies 
and  general  plan  that  is  needed  for  the 
escarpment.  In  fact,  Gertler  largely  laid  it 
out  for  the  government. 

In  addition,  there  was  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  land  acquisition  so  as  to  prevent 
conflicts  between  users  and  owners,  but  the 
government  backed  off  and  appointed  another 
task  force  and  then  the  commission  with  the 
hope  that  the  commission  would  take  the 
flak. 

The  party  of  which  I  am  a  member  voted 
against  Bill  129— in  fact  I  stated  this  when  I 
was  up  at  Orangeville— because  we  knew  it 
wouldn't  work  either  in  providing  protec- 
tion or  setting  up  a  structure  acceptable  to 
the  people.  Let  me  quote  my  then  leader 
who  spoke  on  this  issue  when  the  bill  was 
debated  on  June  13,  1973:  "It  is  a  graceless, 
bureaucratic  finale  to  the  finest  recreational 
hinterland  outside  of  Metropolitan  Toronto." 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  it  belongs  to  us. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  it  is  the  people  over  there 
on  the  government  side  who  have  brought  us 
to  this  position  of  confrontation  and  crisis 
on  escarpment  preservation.  They  have  stoutly 
ignored  their  own  recommendations  which 
could  have  prevented  it.  They  have  been  for 
years  pledged  to  bringing  in  an  overall  land- 
use  plan  for  the  province.  As  an  example,  the 
government's  guidelines  for  land-use  planning 
dated  January  1,  1974  said— and  because  my 
time  is  getting  close  I  will  read  it  very 
quickly:  "The  first  part  of  the  strategic  land- 
use  plan  the  provincial  government  proposes 
will  be  an  overall  provincial  plan  where  pro- 
vincial policies  are  formulated  and  where 
areas  of  provincial  significance  are  desig- 
nated. Then  working  within  the  overall  pro- 
vincial framework,  policies  will  be  refined  and 
a  broad  land-use  plan  will  be  prepared  for 
each  of  the  planning  regions.  The  provincial 
plan  together  with  the  regional  plans  con- 
stitute the  strategic  land-use  plan.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  local  plans  of  the  ministry 
would  then  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
strategic  land-use  plan." 

The  first  one  mentioned  is  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  Where  is  that 
strategic  land-use  plan  the  government  has 


promised?  Of  course,  it  is  non-existent.  We 
have  an  appointed  commission  doing  what 
should  be  done  by  government. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Your  party  would  seize  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  and  demand  that  overall 
land-use  plan,  and  when  we  have  got  it  the 
confrontation  by  an  appointed  escarpment 
commission  may  not  be  necessary.  Until  we 
have  some  other,  hopefully  more  accountable 
but  effective  system  to  preserve  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  and  Bruce  Trail,  I  won't  be 
voting  for  Bill  62  which  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  a  flip-flop;  flipped  right 
over. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  understand  that  the 
remaining  time  is  that  of  the  member  for  Grey. 
I  am  going  to  indicate  to  the  honourable 
member  that  I  am  going  to  support  his  bill 
on  the  understanding  that  it  is  going  to  go 
to  committee.  I  will  in  a  very  few  moments 
table  a  copy  of  the  statement  I  was  going  to 
make—at  least  I  will  give  it  to  the  honourable 
member. 
[4:45] 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  contributions  made  by  the  other  speakers 
on  this  bill.  There  have  been  some  good  points 
made.  Obviously,  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  hasn't  read  the  proposals.  I  hesitate  to 
say  that,  because  that  is  what  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  says  when  it  is  going 
around  now  if  it  doesn't  know  the  answer  to 
a  question'. 

The  minister  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  I  thought 
on  Monday  he  was  with  me.  I  wonder  who 
wrote  his  speech. 

The  announcement  on  Tuesday  is  just  what 
I  thought  it  was;  it  isn't  going  to  be  a  change 
to  the  act  and  it  means  that  the  commission 
will  be  able  to  bounce  back  to  the  same  area 
they  have  right  now  any  time  they  want.  I 
certainly  hope  the  minister  gives  that  con- 
sideration. 

The  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act  has  unnecessarily  stripped  too 
many  land  owners  of  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  it  is  regrettable  that  something  as 
important  to  our  basic  rights  and  Ito  this 
province  is  only  allowed  one  hour  in  the 
Legislature.  Worse  than  that,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  this  bill,  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion development  plan  would  have  been  born, 
raised,  completed  and  passed  by  cabinet  with 
no  input  from  the  Legislature. 

When  this  Bill  62  passes  today  on  second 
reading,  it  will  then  be  up  to  the  minister  to 
schedule  it  for  completion.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  bill  does  not  do  everything  that 
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we  would  like  done,  but  it  is  better  than  any- 
thing we  have  yet.  The  minister's  announce- 
ment on  Tuesday  agreeing  with  the  reduction 
of  the  planning  area,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission's  state- 
ment in  the  Toronto  Star  last  week  saying 
that  he  supported  the  second  part  of  my  bill 
—and  even  the  NDP  support  the  third  part- 
make  it  look  as  if  this  bill  shouldn't  have  too 
much  trouble  passing  today.  My  own  caucus 
is  solidly  behind  me  on  this,  and  I  would 
hope  that  at  5:50  p.m.  this  bill  would  pass. 

If,  after  today,  the  minister  decides  to  let 
the  bill  die  on  the  order  paper,  and  brings  in 
something  better  for  the  land  owners,  that 
is  all  right  with  me.  But  this  bill  is  the  least 
that  we  can  accept. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Bring  it  in. 

Mr.  McKessock:  This  bill  must  pass  second 
reading  today  to  give  some  protection  to 
ownership. 

Where  are  our  ownership  rights  going? 
Was  this  country  not  built  on  hard  work  and 
pride  in  ownership?  Our  ancestors  came  over 
here,  worked  hard,  sweated  and  toiled  to  gain 
ownership  to  a  piece  of  land.  They  had  their 
own  piece  of  Canada  and  were  proud  of  it. 
It  was  the  right  to  that  land  and  the  pride  of 
ownership  that  kept  them  working  through 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Depression,  and  it 
was  their  rights  and  pride  that  gave  them  the 
strength  and  determination  to  go  to  war  and 
to  fight  and  to  protect  their  country  and  their 
land. 

Each  generation  has  inherited  that  pride  of 
ownership,  paid  off  mortgages  and  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  land  and  pay  their  own 
way.  Will  we  be  able  to  keep  them  working 
as  hard?  Will  we  be  able  to  get  them  to  fight 
again  for  their  land  if  their  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  land  owners  are  destroyed?  I  doubt 
it. 

We  have  spent  some  time  talking  about 
unity  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
we  looked  at  legislation  such  as  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Planning  and  Development  Act 
and  made  the  necessary  amendments  to  keep 
unity  in  this  province.  Let  us  not  deprive 
these  people  of  their  property  rights  and  pride 
in  ownership.  There  is  lots  of  land  in  Ontario 
for  all  of  us,  even  though  the  government 
does  own  90  per  cent  of  it.  If  there  is  any- 
one here  who  doesn't  agree  with  my  bill,  let 
him  get  his  own  piece  of  land  and  he  will 
know  the  feeling.  But  don't  control  ours  to 
the  extent  that  the  pride  of  ownership  is  lost 
and  we  become  state-controlled. 

NOTICES  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  proceeding  to  the 
second  ballot  item,  in  accordance  with  stand- 


ing order  27  I  am  required  to  inform  the 
House  of  matters  to  be  debated  at  10:30 
this  evening.  The  members  for  Downsview 
(Mr.  di  Santo)  and  Oakwood  (Mr.  Grande) 
have  filed  notices  of  dissatisfaction  to  answers 
given  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  which  have  been 
adjourned  for  some  days.  These  matters  will 
be  debated  at  10:30,  followed  by  the  notice 
filed  by  the  member  for  Downsview  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson)  concern- 
ing the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

NURSING  HOMES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Nursing  Homes  Act, 
Act,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  the  floor  for 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  this 
bill  to  the  Legislature  today. 

I  might  say  the  principle  of  the  bill 
deals  with  whether  or  not  nursing  homes 
should  be  run  on  a  profit  or  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  that's  what  we  should  be  dealing 
with  today.  There  will  be  some  members  of 
this  Legislature,  I  suppose,  who  will  try  to 
say  that  this  is  a  debate  on  free  enterprise 
versus  socialism.  That  would  be  distorting 
the  facts  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Pope:  It's  a  dirty  word. 

Mr.  Cooke:  If  this  was  to  be  a  debate  on 
free  enterprise  versus  socialism,  we  would 
have  to  take  some  other  things  into  con- 
sideration. First,  free  enterprise  is  based  on 
competition,  as  I  understand  it.  I  must  con- 
fess I  haven't  had  a  lot  of  education  in 
economics,  but  1  understand  that  competition 
is  important  when  you're  talking  about  free 
enterprise.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
the  nursing  home  industry  in  this  province 
there  is  no  competition  because  the  number 
of  beds  is  controlled.  Therefore,  if  we  were 
going  to  have  competition  in  the  nursing 
home  industry,  the  minister  would  flood  the 
market  with  nursing  home  beds  so  that  there 
could  truly  be  competition.  If  he  did  that, 
then  costs  would  increase  and  the  provision 
of  nursing  home  care  would  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  province. 

May  I  say  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
free  enterprise  versus  socialism,  because  there 
is  no  competition  and  because  there  is  no 
way  to  enforce  the  regulations  and  the 
Nursing  Homes  Act  because  of  the  lack  of 
competition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  regulations  of  the  Nursing  Homes  Act 
are   being   contravened,    it   is   impossible   to 
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put  a  nursing  home  out  of  business.  It  is 
impossible  to  revoke  a  licence  because,  not 
having  a  surplus  of  beds,  there  is  no  place 
to  move  the  residents. 

I  will  quote  a  section  from  the  report  of 
the  Ontario  Association  of  the  Homes  for  the 
Aged  in  which  they  talk  about  the  nursing 
home  industry  and  profit  versus  non-profit. 
They  say:  "The  basic  condition  for  the  opera- 
tion of  free  enterprise,  namely  competition  in 
the  open  market,  does  not  really  exist.  To 
have  free  enterprise  work  effectively,  there 
would  have  to  be  competition  for  the  user 
patronage,  rewarding  those  who  give  the 
purchaser  more  for  his  dollar.  For  compe- 
tition in  the  long  term  to  exist,  there  would 
have  to  be  excess  bed  capacity  so  that  the 
consumer  would  really  have  a  choice  of 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  Excess  bed  capacity 
would,  of  course,  be  wasteful  and  difficult  to 
control  in  the  public  interest." 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  government  and  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party  should  realize  again  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  socialism.  We  are 
talking  about  what  is  thiebest  way  to  provide 
adequate  services  for  ttepb  who  need  nursing 
home  care  in  the  pro¥mce  of  Ontario. 

When  I'm  talking  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  Nursing  Homes  Act,  I  think  it's  interest- 
ing to  note  also  that  from  1973  to  1977  in  the 
province  there  were  only  three  hearings  in 
front  of  the  Nursing  Homes  Review  Board, 
indicating  that  for  some  reason  somebody  is 
not  doing  his  job.  There  were  no  licences  re- 
voked in  this  province  from  1973  to  1977. 
There  was,  however,  one  owner  of  a  nursing 
home  who  voluntarily  surrendered  his  licence 
before  a  Nursing  Homes  Review  Board  hearing 
could  be  held.  Because  there  have  been  a 
number  of  incidents  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  where  nursing  homes  have 
not  been  providing  adequate  service,  it  indi- 
cates that  before  a  review  hearing  can  be 
held  in  this  province  the  conditions  in  a 
nursing  home  have  to  be  pretty  disastrous. 

The  motive  of  free  enterprise  nursing 
homes  or  profit-oriented  nursing  homes  in 
this  province  is  strictly  profit.  By  turning  the 
system  around  and  making  it  a  non-profit 
system,  the  motive  would  be  service.  I'm 
sure  that's  what  all  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture want,  namely,  adequate  service  for  our 
seniors  and  for  those  who  need  nursing  home 
care.  In  summary  of  that  part  of  what  I'd 
like  to  say,  the  present  profit-oriented  system 
is  based  on  free  enterprise  that  does  not  really 
exist  because  of  lack  of  competition.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  enforce  the  regulations  because  it's 
almost  impossible  in  Ontario  to  revoke  li- 
cences because  of  lack  of  extra  beds. 


I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  this  idea 
of  non-profit  nursing  homes  is  not  completely 
against  what  the  government  already  does  in 
this  province.  Homes  for  the  aged  are  run  by 
the  municipalities  under  the  Charitable  In- 
stitutions Act  and  they're  not  allowed  to  make 
a  profit.  Hospitals  in  this  province  do  not 
make  a  profit  nor  do  many  other  social  serv- 
ices in  this  province.  It's  not  a  profit-oriented 
segment  of  our  society.  I'm  simply  suggesting 
that  nursing  homes  should  be  run  on  that 
same  basis. 

I  would  like  to  quote  again  from  this  report 
by  the  Ontario  Association  of  the  Homes  for 
the  Aged,  called  Directions.  In  an  article  en- 
titled, "Profit  versus  Non-Profit  Issues  and 
Public  Policy,"  it  states:  "The  claim  of  the 
nursing  home  industry  that  is  supplying  the 
same  service"— and  they're  referring  to  the 
same  service  of  the  homes  for  the  aged,  a  non- 
profit service— <fbut  presumably  at  a  lower 
cost  than  non-profit  homes  for  the  aged  is 
largely  a  myth  and  grossly  deceiving.  With 
revenues  fairly  well  controlled  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  demand  that  managers  of  nurs- 
ing homes  produce  a  reasonable  level  of 
return  on  invested  capital  on  the  other,  those 
managers  who  cannot  produce  will  be  re- 
placed by  someone  who  can.  This  leaves  some 
of  the  important  aspects  determining  level  of 
care  vulnerable  to  erosion.  More  of  the  man- 
ager's time  must  be  put  into  cutting  every 
single  cent  of  expenditure  and  maximizing 
revenue  and  less  into  what  the  quality  of  care 
being  delivered  to  the  patient  is. 

"The  money  to  pay  proprietory  enterprise 
for  the  amortization  of  capital  and  for  a 
reasonable  level  of  return  in  its  investment 
must  come  from  somewhere,  someone  must 
pay.  That  person  is  the  resident.  The  fact 
that  the  resident  may  pay  for  this  through 
lower  quality  of  service  or  supply,  such  as 
food  or  less  tangible  means  such  as  quality 
of  nursing  care  rather  than  through  direct 
charge,  does  not  mean  that  the  resident  is 
not  paying."  I  think  that's  important  to  note. 
"The  truth  is  that  they  are  not  given  the  same 
service,  but  it  is  the  user  who  feels  the  dif- 
ference and  not  the  financial  statement." 

The  point  they're  making  here  is  that  it's 
fine  for  people  to  say  that  nursing  homes 
provide  an  adequate  service,  but  the  people 
that  suffer  are  not  you  and  I.  We  may  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  service  is  provided 
at  a  cheap  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  but  the 
people  that  suffer  are  those  who  can't  talk 
for  themselves. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  not  that  cheap. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  people  who  suffer  are  the 
residents   in  the   nursing   home.    I   think   it's 
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important  to  talk  about  where  nursing  homes 
do  cut  back  in  service  in  order  to  show  a 
profit  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  owners  of 
the  nursing  home.  I'd  like  to  talk  shortly 
about  some  of  the  nursing  homes  I'm  familiar 
with  and  show  members  how  they  have  cut 
■back  in  service  in  order  to  increase  profits. 

The  first  nursing  home  that  came  to  my 
attention  was  shortly  after  I  was  elected  in 
July,  1977.  The  complaint  was  lack  of  staffing. 
I  forwarded  my  complaint  to  the  nursing 
home  inspection  branch.  I  got  a  reply  back 
from  the  present  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mr.  Wiseman)  who  was  the  parliamentary 
assistant  at  that  time.  In  his  letter  back  to  me 
he  stated:  "It  is  determined  by  examining  the 
time  sheets  in  the  nursing  home  that  although 
the  staffing  has  been  increased  during  the 
last  two  months,  a  further  increase  is  re- 
quired on  the  afternoon  shift." 

I  simply  ask  the  members  what  other 
reason  would  a  nursing  home  want  to  cut 
back  on  staff  for  and  not  meet  the  regulations 
in  the  nursing  home  for  staffing  other  than 
to  increase  profits?  It's  very  clear  that  the 
only  reason  and  the  only  motivation  for  cut- 
ting back  staff  and  not  meeting  the  regula- 
tions is  to  increase  profits. 

Another  nursing  home  in  the  county  that  I 
live  in  is  the  Country  Village  Nursing  Home. 
I  had  a  similar  complaint  from  that  home 
also.  In  a  letter  from  Doctor  Skelhome  of  the 
nursing  home  inspection  service,  he  said: 
"Your  complaint  regarding  inadequate  nurs- 
ing care  appears  to  be  partially  substantiated 
and  the  administration  has  been  made  aware 
of  this  defect." 

I  don't  know  what  "partially  substantiated" 
means.  It's  either  correct  or  it's  incorrect.  The 
fact  again  is  that  a  nursing  home  was  cutting 
back  on  staff  in  order  to  increase  profits.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  It's  the  only  motivation 
that  makes  any  sense  for  the  nursing  home 
owner;  that's  the  only  way  that  that  type  of 
thing  can  be  explained. 

[5:00] 

We  also  have  problems  in  nursing  homes 
in  this  province  with  food  and  the  quality  of 
food.  I  know  that  last  year,  in  the  estimates, 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  denied 
that,  but  it  is  true.  Again,  the  only  motivation 
for  providing  inadequate  food  is  to  save 
money  and  increase  profits. 

I  complained  about  a  nursing  home,  namely 
Windsor  Nursing  Home;  I  have  had  at  least 
a  dozen  complaints  about  it,  but  this  one  was 
on  food.  Let  me  read  the  letter  I  got  back 
from  Mr.  Graham,  chief  inspector  for  the 
nursing  home  inspection  branch.  He  states: 
"With   reference   to   your   concern   regarding 


cold  food  at  Windsor  Nursing  Home,  on  the 
day  that  the  inspectors  visited  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  was  some  justification  to 
this  complaint."  Again,  I  don't  know  what 
"some  justification"  means;  the  food  was 
either  cold  or  was  hot.  Obviously  it  didn't 
meet  the  standards  and  there  were  orders 
made  to  clean  up  that  particular  problem. 

The  same  letter  goes  on  to  say:  "There  was 
also  some  justification  with  respect  to  your 
concerns  regarding  the  posting  of  menus  and 
sandwiches  being  served  as  alternative  meals." 

We  know  that  in  the  regulations  for  nurs- 
ing homes,  the  nursing  home  managers  and 
owners  are  required  to  provide  an  alternative 
menu  to  the  meal  that's  being  served.  In  this 
nursing  home  and  in  many  nursing  homes, 
because  it  has  also  turned  out  to  be  true  at 
other  nursing  homes,  the  owners  and  the 
managers  simply  offer  sandwiches  to  the  resi- 
dents as  an  alternative  meal. 

I  never  got  this  in  writing  from  the  nursing 
home  inspection  branch  until  recently,  and  I 
assure  members  that  when  they  say  there  is 
some  justification  and  they  point  out  a  prob- 
lem in  their  letters  to  us,  it  is  very  likely  or 
it  is  a  fact  that  dBttjproblem  is  very  serious 
indeed  because,  if  amy  a  minor  problem,  they 
just  don't  mention  it  to  us. 

While  I  am  talking  about  the  nursing  home 
inspection  branch,  I  might  point  out  that 
when  we  talk  about  competition  and  about 
people  looking  at  different  nursing  homes 
when  they  have  to  enter  a  nursing  home,  if 
we  are  going  to  operate  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system— and  that's  what  the  government 
wants  to  do— it  should  be  a  right  for  the 
people  who  are  shopping  around  to  look  at 
the  nursing  home  inspection  reports  so  that 
they  know  what  they  are  getting  into  and 
they  can  shop  around  properly.  But  again, 
in  our  system  in  Ontario,  those  nursing  home 
inspection  reports  are  kept  confidential  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  ministry. 

Even  I,  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature, 
when  I  turn  in  a  complaint,  can't  see  a  copy 
of  that  nursing  home  inspection  report.  I 
think  that  that's  a  shame;  that's  not  the  way 
it  should  be,  unless  there  is  something  the 
ministry  is  trying  to  hide.  Obviously  that 
must  be  the  case.  Last  year,  when  we  were 
in  estimates,  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Health 
for  a  copy  of  a  nursing  home  inspection 
report.  He  said  he  would  get  back  to  me  the 
next  day  at  estimates  and  he  did,  but  he  said 
I  couldn't  have  it.  Obviously  he  had  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  it  was  too 
embarrassing  to  expose. 

Here's  another  example  of  how  a  nursing 
home  can  cut  back  in  order  to  increase  profits, 
and  this  has  to  be  one  of  the  more  angering 
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ones  for  me.  In  my  riding,  the  Windsor 
Nursing  Home,  which  I  might  point  out  used 
to  be  a  public  utilities  building  that  was 
turned  into  a  nursing  home,  has  had  an 
order  for  a  number  of  renovations  for  a  year 
when  they  transferred  ownership.  They  have 
had  quite  a  few  problems  in  that  nursing 
home. 

I  was  speaking  with  one  of  the  former  ad- 
ministrators, who  told  me  that  in  order  to 
increase  profits  at  that  nursing  home,  when 
they  were  sending  in  the  renovation  plans  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  approval,  they 
deliberately  sabotaged  those  reports  by  put- 
ting in  such  things  as  the  wrong  size  doors  in 
the  plans  in  order  to  delay  approval.  By 
delaying  approval,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  do  that  for  more  than  a  year  now,  they  are 
able  to  turn  the  profit  at  the  same  old  rate 
by  providing  inadequate  service  in  an  inade- 
quate nursing  home.  I  wouldn't  have  known 
that  except  the  former  administrator  of  that 
home  told  me  that  this  was  done  deliber- 
ately to  increase  profits  by  the  owner  of  this 
nursing  home. 

My  bill  would  make  it  necessary  for  all 
new  applicants  for  nursing  home  licences  to 
operate  as  non-profit  corporations.  That  is 
consistent  with  homes  for  the  aged  that  are 
run  by  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  and  I  think  it's  an  appro- 
priate way  of  providing  health  care  to  people 
in  need  in  this  province.  It  also  provides  for 
a  phase-in  period,  whereby  the  owners  of 
nursing  homes  that  are  currently  licensed 
would  not  have  to  conform  to  this  non-profit 
section  until  their  licence  comes  up  for  re- 
newal. So  there  is  provision  for  a  phase-in 
period. 

The  advantages,  I  think,  are  clear.  The 
motive  will  change  from  profit  to  service, 
and  that's  what  we  all  want.  I  think  with 
government  encouragement,  municipalities, 
charitable  organizations  and  churches  will 
also  get  into  providing  this  type  of  service. 
They  may  also  begin  opening  up  nursing 
homes,  as  they  do  homes  for  the  aged.  This 
system  is  used  in  other  provinces  of  this 
country  as  well.  I  think  the  facts  in  other 
provinces  offering  this  type  of  service  speak 
for  themselves.  The  quality  of  care  is  better. 
Rehabilitation,  as  opposed  to  just  taking  care 
of  the  individual,  is  the  number  one  con- 
sideration. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  all  members  of  the  House 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member 
wish  to  reserve  time  at  the  end  of  the 
debate? 


Mr.  Cooke:  Just  a  couple  of  minutes,  yes. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in 
this  debate  on  Bill  73  this  afternoon.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  honourable  member  has  pro- 
posed, in  effect,  that  the  Ontario  government 
abandon  the  proven  system  of  providing  for 
the  health-care  of  its  elderly  citizens  need- 
ing nursing  home  care.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Nursing  Homes  Act,  1972, 
would  mean  that  the  government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario  would  be  obligated  to 
buy  out  all  of  the  privately  operated  nursing 
homes.  At  today's  market  prices,  the  cost  of 
that  move  alone  would  be  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You're  paying  that  already. 

Mr.  Turner:  That's  not  true;  that  is  just 
not  true. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment would  have  to  provide  funding  and  a 
flow  of  capital  into  an  area  where  needs  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  they  are 
now.  It  is  being  suggested  that  this  should 
be  done,  even  though  through  the  free  enter- 
prise system  there  is  commitment,  diversity 
and  economy  in  the  provision  of  nursing 
home  services. 

In  the  next  10  years  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  people  who  make 
up  the  elderly  population.  The  ratio  of  senior 
citizens  to  the  overall  population  increased 
by  56  per  cent  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  has  been  projected  that  the  ratio  of  senior 
citizens  will  increase  another  35  per  cent 
within  the  next  20  years.  The  government, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  the  181  homes  for  the 
aged  under  its  administration,  is  providing 
services  for  28,000  residents.  About  13,000 
of  those  residents  require  a  level  of  care 
comparable  to  that  provided  in  nursing 
homes. 

There  are  367  private  nursing  homes  in 
Ontario,  and  eight  of  these  are  non-profit 
or  hospital-based.  It  has  been  proven  that 
the  government  and  the  private  sector  can 
work  together  to  provide  services  for  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  people.  Our  goal  is  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  care,  and 
we  are  doing  that  through  the  standards  we 
set  and  which  we  insist  on  from  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Cooke:  How  do  you  enforce  it? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Baloney. 

Mr.  Pope:  Read  the  act. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  don't  want  to  become  per- 
sonal or  take  issue,  but  I  can  speak  from 
some   personal  knowledge   in   this   regard.    I 
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would    question    the    interjection    from    the 
member  opposite  very  seriously. 

Private  nursing  homes  are  inspected  on  a 
regular  basis.  Their  licences  are  issued  on  a 
yearly  basis,  with  the  provision  that  the 
homes  meet  the  fire  and  safety  standards, 
the  nursing  care  and  environmental  stan- 
dards of  the  Nursing  Homes  Act.  Private 
nursing  homes  have  been  and  will  be  good 
corporate  citizens.  They  do,  in  fact,  provide 
a  high  level  of  care  in  the  communities. 
They  work  together  with  many  volunteer 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  care  that  con- 
tributes to  the  optimum  health  and  enhance- 
ment of  life  for  their  residents,  including 
rehabilitation. 

To  legislate  the  private  nursing  home  oper- 
ator out  of  business  would  have  a  number  of 
negative  results.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  province.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  capital  would  have  to  be  poured 
into  a  rapidly  expanding  area  and  additional 
funds  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  provide  a 
service  that  is  already  being  provided  by 
very  dedicated  and  conscientious  people  in 
co-operation  with  the  ministry. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  honour- 
able member,  time  and  time  again,  referred 
to  lack  of  competition,  to  profits,  lack  of 
service  and  cutbacks  in  various  ways  to 
maximize  profits.  Quite  obviously,  he  knows 
little  of  the  nursing  home  operation. 

We  can  show  members— and  this  is  inter- 
esting—many nursing  homes  that  are  very 
marginally  operated.  Some  are  in  a  loss 
position.  Lack  of  competition  is  just  nonsense. 
It's  not  true,  it's  a  very  competitive  situation. 

Mr.  Cooke:  How  about  waiting  lists? 

Ms.  Cigantes:  There's  a  four-month  wait- 
ing list,  even  six  months. 

Mr.  Turner:  Are  you  talking  about  admis- 
sions or  are  you  talking  about  competition? 
They're  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  obviously  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  certainly  do,  because  we 
have  not  advertised  proposals  to  which  we 
have  had  a  great  number  of  responses. 

To  carry  on,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
in  the  Ontario  government  and  on  this  side 
of  the  House  are  committed  to  free  enter- 
prise. We're  committed  as  well,  and  just  as 
strongly,  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  province.  We  are  receiving 
good  value  for  our  health  dollars  from  the 
private  nursing  home  operators,  there's  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  high  standards  of  the  Ontario  health- 
care system,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  very 
strongly  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  systems  in 


the  world,  are  being  maintained.  For  these 
reasons,  I  would  hope  the  members  of  this 
assembly  will  join  with  me  in  defeating 
Bill  73. 

Mr.  Conway:  It's  one  of  the  rare  occa- 
sions in  a  private  member's  hour  where  I 
will  take  issue  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  will  not  be  supporting  a  bill  put 
forward  by  one  of  their  members,  for  some 
of  the  reasons  that  I'd  like  to  involve  myself 
in  for  a  few  moments. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  say  I'd  like  to  thank 
my  parliamentary  intern,  Mr.  Christopher 
Wardell,  who  prepared,  as  is  his  wont,  some 
very  good  background  notes.  Some  of  us  with 
teacher  board  negotiations  and  other  prob- 
lems have  not  been  able  to  spend  the  time  on 
this  matter  it  really  required. 

I  remember  very  well,  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  last  November,  com- 
ments made  by  a  number  of  members.  Very 
cogent  comments  were  made  by  the  member 
for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke),  I  think, 
and  the  member  for  Carleton  East  (Ms. 
Gigantes),  and  others,  who  I  thought  made  a 
particularly  strong  case  for  concern  in  that 
particular  field  of  provincial  policy. 

I'm  not  surprised  that  we  are  here  today 
to  debate  a  continuing  part  of  that  matter. 
I  must  say  that  while  the  member's  concern 
has  been  well  set  forth  and  is  well  taken, 
I  look  at  Bill  73  and  I  find  that,  to  my  liking 
at  least,  it  does  not  redress  the  fundamental 
difficulty  that  I  think  we  can  all  recognize 
in  this  particular  area.  In  principle,  I  will 
not  accept  this  bill  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  by  making  the  requirement  for  the 
licensing  of  nursing  homes  a  function  of  a 
charitable  corporation  we  necessarily  im- 
prove the  situation.  That,  I  suspect,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between 
myself  and  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside.  We  could  perhaps  debate  it  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  particularly  pleased 
on  the  basis  of  what  evidence  I  have  seen, 
that  all  is  well  in  the  nursing  home  sector  in 
this  province.  There  are,  without  any  ques- 
tion, very  significant  problems.  These  must 
not  be  taken  very  lightly.  I  certainly  remem- 
ber the  difficulties  in  the  Ottawa  region  that 
were  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  in  one  or  two  areas. 
One  or  two  specific  nursing  homes  indicated 
in  a  very  graphic  way  for  those  of  us  in  the 
eastern  Ontario  region  some  of  the  problems 
as  they  relate  to  this  area.  For  the  benefit  of 
some  members,  I  must  review  some  of  the 
notes  on  that  occasion  of  last  November 
when    we    looked    at    the    review,    and    the 
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recommendations  of  the  review,  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  legislation  tabled  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  during  the  course  of  those  esti- 
mates, or  very  close  to  them  in  November, 
1977. 
[5:15] 

At  that  time,  the  comments  were  made  that 
the  problem  in  the  nursing  home  field  had 
more  to  do  with  inspection  than  ownership, 
as  they  were  outlined  on  that  occasion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  an  area  of  sig- 
nificant and  possible  improvement  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  it  must  surely  rest  in  the  area 
of  inspection.  Whether  or  not  these  are  owned 
privately  or  through  a  charitable  corporation, 
I  don't  think  they  are  going  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  to  operate  differently.  I  think 
the  inspection  procedures  which  are  in  place 
provide  much  of  the  solution.  It's  simply  a 
matter  of  getting  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
his  officials  to  enforce  more  effectively  the 
regulations  which  are  presently  in  place. 

I  must  say  that  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  took  a  very  constructive  course  of 
action  last  November  when  he  said  that  per- 
haps the  most  important  thing  we  should  do 
before  jumping  into  the  field  is  to  have  an 
inquiry,  an  investigation.  I  think  the  member 
will  recall  making  those  statements  on  that 
occasion.  I  will  quote  for  his  edification  some 
of  the  estimates  debate  on  that  occasion. 

Ms,  Gigantes:  So  what  has  happened?  How 
long  are  you  going  to  wait? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  just  take  the  member  at 
his  word  and  I  take  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  at  her  word,  when  we  suggest  that 
perhaps  before  we  move  precipitously  into 
a  field  that  it  might  be  useful  to  have  an 
investigation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Useful,  my  eye. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  was  thought  to  be  useful 
last  fall;  surely  it's  as  useful  now.  I'm  just 
saying  to  the  member  for  Carleton  East  that 
perhaps  what  was  said  last  fall  is  relevant 
today.  I  agreed  with  them  then.  I  hope  they 
agree  with  themselves  now,  because  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  particularly— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  is  just  my  point.  How 
many  people  are  going  to  die  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Mr.  Conway:  —useful  to  move  headlong 
without  an  inquiry  to  lay  some  of  the  basis 
for  some  of  the  problem  correcting  we  all 
must  surely  agree  is  necessary.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  honourable  members  in 
the  NDP  to  argue— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They  are  not  going  to  wait 
forever.  They  can  wait  forever. 


Mr.  Conway:  —that  they  would  say  that 
what  they  said  last  year  is  no  longer  relevant 
now.  That's  a  crime  in  politics  that  they  are 
too  readily  willing  to  ascribe  to  a  certain 
other  party  here.  I  just  advise  them  that  per- 
haps an  inquiry  would  be  a  very  useful 
procedure. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  won't  get  one. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  knows  only  too  well,  there  is  a  very 
good  point  in  that  particular  argument.  I  want 
simply  to  say  that  I  agreed  with  the  member 
then  and  I  agree  with  him  now  that  an 
inquiry  must  surely  be  held— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  was  seven  months  ago. 

Mr.  Conway:  —if  we  are  going  to  find 
exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  in  the 
same  debate  say,  and  I  quote:  "I  fully  realize 
that  there  are  378  nursing  homes  and  they 
are  not  all  bad.  The  majority  of  them  are 
probably  extremely  good  establishments." 

We  are  left  to  wonder  what  is  the  position 
of  the  members  in  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
The  member  for  Windsor-Riverside  says  five 
or  six  months  ago  we  must  have  an  inquiry. 
The  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  says: 
"They're  not  all  bad.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
them  are  extremely  good  establishments." 
Now  we  are  presented  with  a  bill  which 
says  they  are  by  implication  all  bad  and  they 
all  must  be  brought  under  the  ambit  of  the 
Charitable  Institutions  Act. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  said  they  could  be  better. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  don't  think  we  can  move 
so  precipitously  without  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  we  could  have  provided  by  an  inquiry. 
I  suspect  the  members  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party- 
Mr.  Dukszta:  I  see— to  the  right  from  Sean 
Conway. 

Mr.  Conway:  —will  not  share  the  views, 
of  most  in  the  government  party,  and  cer- 
tainly most  in  this  party,  that  there  is  a  role 
for  private  involvement  in  this  field;  that  the 
ambit  of  government  activity  has  been  too 
generously  expended  in  the  past  few  years 
and  that  just  because  government  is  running 
the  proposition  in  the  name  of  charity  or 
otherwise  it  is  going  to  be  fundamentally  a 
better  proposition.  I  don't  agree  with  that. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  is  supporting  them 
now?  Who  is  paying  for  it  now?  How  old 
are  you?  You  are  awfully  patient. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  don't  even  agree  that  if  the 
member  for  Carleton  East,  in  all  her  infinite 
wisdom,  were  placed  in  total  charge  of  the 
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nursing  care  program  in  this  province  that  it 
would  be  fundamentally  different  or  in  any 
way  better  than  it  is  today.  That  is  my  own 
personal  view,  that  might  not  be  agreed  to  by 
all  members  in  this  House. 

I  must  say,  though,  that  I  agree  there  are 
problems.  I  agree  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
and  an  investigation  to  find  out  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  those  problems.  On  the 
basis  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  we  can  move 
to  take  some  corrective  action.  I  certainly 
would  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  this 
bill  and  the  specific  remedy  that  it  offers  is 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  a  useful  redress 
to  the  fundamental  problem  which  I  see  in 
this  area  as  one  basically  of  inspection.  We 
have  regulations:  let  us  enforce  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  estimates  debate 
last  November,  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
myself  had  an  exchange  on  the  subject.  I  put 
the  question:  "I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
be  at  all  specific  with  us  this  afternoon  in 
indicating  when  we  can  expect  something 
in  terms  of  major  legislative  redress  to  the 
inadequacies  as  they  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  debate  on  the  nursing  home  situation." 

The  minister  at  that  time  said,  "I  would 
hope  that  the  response  of  the  government  to 
it"— basically  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
nursing  home  review— "would  come  about  the 
end  of  January  so  that  we  would  be  able  in 
the  six  weeks  following  that  to  collate  all  of 
the  information  and  then  propose  to  cabinet 
in  the  early  spring  the  changes  to  regulations 
and  to  the  act." 

I  replied,  "So  certainly  then  you  would  see 
it  as  a  priority  to  the  extent  that  you  would 
like  to  see  something  done  legislatively  say, 
by  the  spring  session  of  1978?" 

The  minister  replied,  "Yes,  the  same  as  for 
instance,  the  public  health  review." 

I  simply  want  to  remind  the  Minister  of 
Health  that  we  are  now  well  into  the  spring 
session— it  is  mid-May,  1978.  I  have  not 
heard  that  there  are  changes  in  response  to 
the  nursing  home  review  forthcoming.  I  would 
hope  that  the  minister  will  keep  his  commit- 
ment at  that  time.  I  certainly  look  forward 
to  some  changes  along  the  lines  as  suggested 
in  the  nursing  home  review.  But  in  terms  of 
Bill  73,  I  think  it  speaks  very  directly  to  a 
serious  problem  acknowledged  by  most  mem- 
bers in  this  House,  but  to  suggest  for  one 
moment  that  by  making  all  of  these  nursing 
homes  operate  as  charitable  institutions  we 
would  fundamentally  alter  the  situation  or 
change  the  problems  I  do  not  think  is  in  any 
way  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  rise  in  support  of  Bill  73. 
I  think  my  personal  concerns  for  the  people 
who  live  in  nursing  homes  in  the  Ottawa  area 


has  been  clearly  registered  with  members  of 
this  Legislature  for  close  to  three  years  now. 
Since  the  fall  of  1975  I  have  used  every 
method  available  to  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Ministers  of  Health  the  gross 
and  undignified  circumstances  which  exist  for 
many  of  the  people  who  live  in  nursing  homes 
in  the  Ottawa  area. 

Time  and  again  I  have  argued  both 
publicly  and  privately  with  the  current  Minis- 
ter of  Health  and  his  predecessor  that  the 
enforcement  of  nursing  home  standards  is 
totally  inadequate  and  that  a  nursing  home 
system  which  rewards  understaffmg  and  cost 
cutting  on  food  and  service  is  an  intolerable 
system.  I  have  argued  to  no  avail,  and  this 
bill  is  the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
failures  of  the  present  profit-motivated  system. 

Let  me  cite  a  recent  example  of  some  of 
the  atrocious  failures  of  the  system  as  I  know 
it.  Two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  a  woman  came 
to  my  office.  She's  a  mature  person,  a  former 
nun,  an  energetic  and  dedicated  teacher.  She 
alone  in  her  family  is  capable  of  assuming 
direct  responsibility  for  her  76-year-old 
father. 

Her  father  fell  ill  and  was  placed  in  an 
Ottawa  area  residence.  During  the  several 
months  that  he  was  there,  he  lost  his  ability 
to  walk,  his  condition  deteriorated  generally, 
his  call  bell  broke  and  was  not  repaired.  She 
noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the 
floor  surrounding  his  bed  was  sticky  with 
urine. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the 
daughter  succeeded  in  having  him  transferred 
to  a  nursing  home,  which  I  will  call  Home 
X  for  reasons  which  will  soon  become  appar- 
ent. That  was  November  1977.  By  early 
spring  of  this  year,  the  father  was  obviously 
becoming  weaker  and  losing  weight.  On  one 
of  her  regular  and  frequent  visits  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  the  daughter  had  an  aide 
at  Home  X  complain  to  her  that  a  volunteer 
was  visiting  her  father  and  feeding  him  with 
food  provided1  by  the  volunteer.  The  aide 
said  that  her  father  was  refusing  the  regular 
Home  X  food1  because  of  the  volunteer's 
visits.  The  daughter  was  surprised  by  this 
information  but  a  second  aide  later  ap- 
proached her  and  said  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  volunteer  was  feeding  her 
father  because  he  couldn't  eat  the  regular 
food. 

The  daughter  then  managed  to  meet  the 
volunteer.  The  volunteer  it  turned  out,  was  a 
former  employee  of  the  home  who  regularly 
returned,  sneaking  in  the  rear  entrance  with 
bottles  of  baby  food  in  her  purse  to  feed  the 
old  man,  whom  she  knew  to  be  incapable  of 
eating  the  regular  food.  She  also  had  washed 
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and  changed  him  many  times  and  regularly 
cleaned  his  nose  because  he  was  incapable  of 
blowing  it. 

The  daughter  was  surprised  and  upset.  She 
made  a  point  of  visiting  three  times  in  quick 
succession  at  meal  time.  Each  time  her 
father  was  served  solid  food,  although  he 
was  supposed  to  be  eating  pureed  food.  The 
daughter  checked  and  was  told  that  the 
blender  was  broken.  The  daughter  spoke  to 
the  head  nurse,  who  claimed  his  meals  were 
being  pureed. 

This  is  a  man  who  is  a  diabetic  and  who 
can  go  into  a  coma  if  he  doesn't  eat  properly. 
His  daughter  tells  me  he  was  on  intra- 
venous feeding  for  two  days  at  Home  X.  The 
nursing  home  doctor  was  at  this  period  on 
vacation. 

On  Thursday,  April  20,  the  daughter  could 
stand  the  situation  no  longer.  She  made  an 
appointment  for  her  father  with  her  own 
family  doctor,  called  an  ambulance  and  took 
her  father  to  the  family  practice  clinic  at  a 
local  hospital.  There,  he  was  rediagnosed  as 
having  Parkinson's  disease  to  the  point  that 
he  could  barely  eat  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  the  daughter  learned 
her  father  would  be  released  and  sent  back 
to  Home  X. 

On  April  22,  she  came  to  my  office  in  a 
distressed  state.  I  had  a  lengthy  interview 
with  her  and  reached  the  family  doctor.  He 
told  me  that  the  hospital  could  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  having  the  father  lose 
his  place  at  Home  X,  because  legally  it  is 
held  only  for  three  days  and  admission  to 
chronic  care  in  Ottawa  now  is  taking  up  to 
nine  months,  he  tells  me.  He  assured  me  he 
was  in  contact  with  the  administration  at 
Home  X,  that  the  staff  of  the  home  would 
carry  out  the  necessary  dietary  and  drug 
therapy  program  prescribed  by  the  hospital 
family  practice  team,  that  the  father  would 
immediately  be  assessed  for  a  rehabilitation 
therapy  program  and  that  the  daughter 
could  monitor  his  progress  satisfactorily. 

He  also  spoke  to  the  daughter  later  that 
day  and  did  his  best  to  reassure  her.  But  she 
was  still  apprehensive  and,  because  her  own 
job  does  not  allow  her  to  visit  her  father 
every  meal  time,  she  worked  out  a  three-per- 
son visiting  team:  herself,  the  volunteer  who 
had  helped  her  father  before,  and  a  volunteer 
contacted  through  my  office,  a  retired  man 
who  had  spent  his  life  in  health  care  and 
whose  son  is  now  a  well-known  health  care 
administrator  in  the  Ottawa  area.  I'll  call  this 
man,  the  volunteer  through  my  office,  Mr.  W. 

I  read  directly  from  the  notes  taken  by  my 


assistant  when  Mr.  W  called  her  at  my  con- 
stituency office  on  April  27:  "Mr.  [W]  was 
there  at  noon  on  April  26.  Mr.  [X]  had  been 
taken  a  tray  with  two  slices  of  bologna, 
potato  salad  and  milk.  Mr.  [W]  was  appalled 
at  a  number  of  things.  Wednesday  evening, 
he  said,  Mr.  [X]  was  sitting  on  a  wooden 
chair,  tied  on  with  no  pillows,  and  crying. 
His  water  jug  was  smelly.  Mr.  [W]  points 
out  that  diabetics  should  always  have  a  lot  of 
fresh  drinking  water  available  at  all  times. 
He  also  said  Mr.  [X]  has  blisters  on  his  heels 
which  indicate  to  Mr.  [W]  that  they  are  not 
changing  Mr.  [X]'s  position  often  enough.  In 
a  diabetic,  this  can  lead  to  diabetic  ulcers 
and,  ultimately,  to  gangrene." 

About  the  same  time,  the  daughter  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  nursing  home  direc- 
tor. The  letter  was  dated  April  25  and  it 
said  the  daughter  had  1,  interfered  with 
the  dietary  program  of  Home  X,  2,  made 
unauthorized  appointments  (although  the 
nursing  home  doctor  had  been  away  when 
she  made  the  appointment  with  her  family 
doctor),  3,  made  constant  criticism  of  the  care 
in  Home  X  and  exhibited  lack  of  care  and 
respect  for  the  nursing  home  doctor  (who 
had  been  absent),  4,  shown  lack  of  respect 
for  Home  X  and  its  personnel,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  father  would  no  longer  have  a 
place  in  Home  X  as  of  June  23,  1977. 

During  this  whole  saga,  the  daughter  had 
made  a  personal  appointment  to  describe  the 
situation  at  Home  X  and  her  father's  cir- 
cumstances to  a  member  of  the  nursing  home 
inspection  branch.  Just  as  she  was  reeling 
from  the  notice  of  eviction  for  her  father, 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  inspector,  say- 
ing that  Home  X  "has  recently  been  re- 
inspected  and  all  is  well  there." 

On  April  28,  the  daughter  hired  a  private 
nurse  to  spend  seven  hours  a  day  with  her 
father  in  Home  X,  see  to  his  hygiene  and 
make  sure  he  eats  properly.  The  first  11  days 
of  this  care  has  produced  a  bill  for  her  of 
close  to  $400.  Home  X  is  charging  the  nor- 
mal fee  in  addition,  of  course.  But,  as  the 
daughter  said  to  me  yesterday,  "At  least  this 
way  I'm  not  getting  sick  just  from  anxiety." 
One  other  thing  she  said  struck  me  hard. 
She  said,  "I  came  to  see  you  because  I 
wanted  to  change  things  for  older  people, 
not  just  for  my  father,  but  now  I'm  scared." 
One  can  well  understand  why.  The  private 
nursing  home  system  of  this  province  has  her 
father  in  a  kind  of  hostage  situation,  and 
she's  right  to  be  scared,  but  it  is  not  right 
that  this  profit-oriented  system  should  con- 
tinue to  treat  so  many  elderly  people  so 
miserably  and  that  their  relatives  and  friends 
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and  the  people  who  work  in  such  places 
should  feel  vulnerable  and  afraid  to  complain. 
Bill  73  provides  the  only  alternative. 

[5:30] 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  really  believe 
that? 

Mr.  Ruston:  John  Brown  runs  that. 
Mr.  Turner:  Who  said  that?  That  guy  over 
there. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to 
participate  in  this  debate  this  afternoon  con- 
cerning Bill  73,  brought  forward  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Riverside. 

I  think  this  private  members'  hour,  as  it's 
referred  to,  gives  us  ample  opportunity  to 
bring  these  things  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Legislature.  It's  probably 
exclusive  to  this  Legislature,  something  that 
no  other  Legislature  has. 

The  member  for  Carleton  East  has  brought 
forth  a  very  particular  situation  in  which  she 
has  been  involved,  which  I  will  discuss  a 
little  later.  But  before  that,  the  member 
bringing  forth  the  legislation  discussed  it  as 
a  contest  between  socialism  and  private 
enterprise.  I  don't  think  it's  a  contest,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Cooke:  No,  I  said  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  come  you  guys  al- 
ways manage  to  simplify  everything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  clutter  it  up. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It's  just  ideological  hog- 
wash— that's  what  it  is. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  homes  for  the  aged 
are  non-profit. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  would  like  to  make  them 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Simcoe  Centre  has  the  floor,  I  believe. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  wasn't  sure,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You've  done  an  excellent  job  keeping  order  in 
this  House,  but  I  wasn't  sure  I  had  the  floor 
at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Call  the  member  for  Kingston 
to  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  put  forth  a  bill  such  as  this,  to  attack  the 
problem  the  way  the  member  has,  to  make  a 
corporation  a  non-share  charitable  corporation 
is  really  an  income  tax  situation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:   It  is  non-charitable  now. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  A  non-profit,  charitable  cor- 
poration is  really  playing  around  with  cor- 
porate rules.  It  won't  get  at  the  heart  of  the 


problem  of  providing  the  best  form  of  service 
to  those  people  in  those  homes.  The  best  form 
of  service  gets  down  to  that  of  a  very  good 
inspection  system,  a  cunning  and  sure  way  of 
putting  forth  work  for  the  individuals  in  those 
homes.  Operators  of  nursing  homes  and  homes 
for  the  aged  provide  commercially  certain 
types  of  benefits  to  individuals.  Other  benefits 
are  provided  by  churches  and  agencies,  and 
by  some  municipalities  as  well. 

To  put  all  of  these  into  a  non-profit  or 
charitable  situation  does  not  prove  that 
operators  are  going  to  hand  forth  services  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  caring. 

A  lot  of  these  are  covered  by  our  OHIP 
provisions.  Naturally,  when  we  look  at  the 
situation  we've  had  with  OHIP  in  the  past 
while,  it  would  be  naive  and  unrealistic  to 
think  that,  just  because  these  homes  would 
be  restructured  by  this  bill,  the  problem 
would  be  corrected. 

I  cannot  support  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Firstly,  there  is  no  regulation  present  prohibit- 
ing non-profit  nursing  homes.  The  fact  that 
we  make  them  non-profit  would  not  relieve 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  there.  If  it  was 
possible,  this  would  be  happening  now.  Ob- 
viously, there  are  not  enough  nursing  homes, 
and  we  will  admit  that.  But  then,  there  are 
not  a  lot  of  people  coming  forth  offering  to 
operate  non-profit,  charitable  nursing  homes. 

Secondly,  a  non-profit  corporation  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  lower  rates  in  these 
nursing  homes.  I  can  visualize  the  situation 
where,  by  transferring  these  present  nursing 
homes  into  non-profit,  charitable  corporations, 
all  the  so-called  profit  might  be  extracted  out 
in  directors'  fees  or  administrative  fees  or  re- 
paying the  capital  on  the  buildings.  So  if  you 
just  change  over  the  licensing  provisions  and 
the  corporate  tabulation,  you  might  not  cor- 
rect the  situation.  You  might  just  allow  it  to 
be  used  in  a  different  way,  and  the  same  or 
lesser  service  might  be  provided.  Indeed,  the 
administrators  might  take  out  the  entire  profit 
just  in  salaries  to  themselves^or  do  we  get 
into  the  manner  and  method  of  regulating 
their  salaries  as  well  as  their  licensing  provi- 
sions? 

What  happens  to  the  capital  already  in- 
vested in  these  nursing  homes?  Do  we  embark 
upon  a  program  to  buy  out  those  nursing 
homes  to  change  them  as  it  would  take  place? 
Here,  he  says:  "Those  licences  coming  up  for 
renewal  will  not  be  renewed  unless  the  cor- 
poration becomes  a  without  share  capital  cor- 
poration and  non-profit."  Where  do  we  get 
the  money  for  that? 

We  have  discussed,  all  this  afternoon,  the 
Niagara    Escarpment    provision.    They    have 
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been  discussing  the  expropriation  possibilities 
of  properties  and  their  compensating  feature. 
This  is  no  different  from  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  have  here,  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  saying  take  away  those  homes  and 
put  them  under  some  auspices,  be  it  the 
government  or  otherwise.  But  who  pays  for 
that  provision,  and  who  is  going  to  com- 
pensate those  people?  Do  we  refuse  to  renew 
their  licences  and  say,  "Do  what  you  want 
with  your  homes,  do  what  you  want  with  your 
beds"?  Where  do  we  get  the  alternative 
forms  of  beds  for  those  people  who  so  dearly 
need  them  at  this  time? 

The  legislation  also,  without  being  par- 
ticular would  reduce  the  amount  of  corpo- 
rate tax  we  are  presently  receiving  and  using 
to  support  other  services  we  provide  to  the 
people  and  are  indeed  using  to  subsidize 
some  of  those  people  who  are  already  in 
those  nursing  homes.  OHIP  presently  pro- 
vides a  great  deal  of  support  for  those  par- 
ticular nursing  homes  and  the  different  types 
of  wards  they  get.  A  lot  of  their  money  comes 
from  OHIP,  which  is  a  very  good  plan  in  this 
province. 

I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  the  profit 
system  of  nursing  homes.  Profit  is  not  their 
entire  motive  for  being  there.  They  do  pro- 
vide a  very  worthwhile  service  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  operating  those  nursing 
homes  are  conscientious,  are  worthwhile  and 
are  concerned  about  the  people  receiving 
their  services.  I  don't  think  that  one  is  en- 
tirely in  the  nursing  home  business  to  be 
solely  concerned  with  profit.  One  would  then 
have  to  look  at  the  entire  health  care  sys- 
tem and  see  whether  we  are  in  it  for  a  profit. 
Then  I  am  sure,  they  would  look  to  our 
doctors.  Are  they  in  it  just  for  the  profit  or 
just  for  the  service  they  are  providing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  things  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  I  know  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  their  inspecting  system  are  concerned.  I 
know  the  member  from  Ottawa-Carleton 
has  brought  forth  her  problem  here  today,  an 
expose  of  one  particular  home.  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  the  service  provided  by  all  the  homes. 
Then  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  she  kept  this  to 
herself  in  her  operations.  Did  she  involve  the 
inspectorial  branch  around  there  quickly?  No, 
it  was  a  cloak  and  dagger  little  game  between 
her  and  the  patient  involved.  Where  was  the 
doctor  involved  in  this?  One  could  have 
brought  forth— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Manipulating  the  people 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Why  was  that  not  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Trying  to  climb  to  power 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 


Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Why  was  not  the  doctor 
brought  in,  the  sister  brought  in  and  an  end 
put  to  this  service  immediately?  Instead,  she 
tried  to,  in  the  cloak  and  dagger  method, 
come  forth  with  a  manner  so  that  an  expose 
could  be  carried  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No  scruples  at  all. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  think  that  attests  wrongly 
to  her  advice  on  that  particular  constituent 
and  to  her  insensitivity  to  the  situation,  for 
her  own  political  exploits  to  take  it  upon  her 
provision- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  No.  Now,  George,  simmer 
down. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —to  allow  this  poor  indi- 
vidual to  remain  there  so  she  could  have  her 
chance  today  in  the  Legislature. 

I  think  OHIP  is  a  very  admirable  plan.  No 
doubt  we  can  find  improvements.  We  can  put 
forward  improvements  to  our  nursing  home 
situation.  Possibly  some  of  them  might  want 
to  go  into  the  situation  that  the  member  is 
putting  forth  in  his  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  I  have  not  seen  any  grand  rush  to 
get  into  that  system. 

I  think  the  OHIP  plan  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  are  providing  an  excellent  service  in 
these  homes.  It  can  be  improved.  This  governr 
ment  doesn't  stop  trying  to  improve  the  pro- 
grams they  have.  I  am  glad  the  member  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Legislature 
that  there  are  failings  in  the  system,  although 
probably  not  in  the  entire  system.  Maybe— 
to  get  very  partisan  in  this  manner,  because 
we  often  have  fun  in  that  situation  in  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker— but  maybe  all  the 
problems  are  in  Windsor-Riverside,  the  area 
of  the  member  who  has  brought  forth  this 
particular  legislation. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  By  no  means. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  wouldn't  think  that  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  entire  province,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  in  this  situation  I  cannot 
support  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  nursing  home 
program  or  of  the  people  who  use  the  nursing 
home  program  or  help  to  provide  for  them 
the  system  of  health  care  service  that  they 
are  desiring,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  too  must  oppose  Bill 
73.  I  know  that  we  all  as  members  have  from 
time  to  time  experienced  some  difficulties, 
not  only  in  finding  accommodation  for  senior 
citizens  in  nursing  homes,  but  also  we  prob- 
ably have  from  time  to  time  seen  or  heard 
of  some  of  the  sad  situations  that  were  de- 
scribed by  Ithe  member  from  Ottawa-Carleton. 
Certainly  all  is  not  right  in  the  nursing  home 
industry. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  Carleton  East. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Sorry,  Carleton  East. 
That  is  the  kindest  thing  I  have  probably 
said  about  the  member.  I  think  to  deregulate 
the  nursing  home  business  or  to  effect  a  gov- 
ernment takeover  is  by  no  means  a  solution 
at  this  time.  What  I  would  suggest  as  an 
alternative  would  be  some  serious  considera- 
tion to  privatizing  the  delivery  of  that  service 
in  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of  some 
effective  and  enforceable  standards. 

The  honourable  member  who  introduced 
the  legislation  intimated  that  only  one  home 
has  been  put  out  of  business.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  a  rather 
inefficient  operation  was  ordered  closed  more 
recently.  I  must  say  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  it  was  the  members  of  the  private 
enterprise  group  of  nursing  home  operators 
within  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  surrounding 
district  who  responded  by  finding  positions 
for  these  people. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  nursing  homes. 
I  have  a  number  of  them  in  my  riding,  some 
of  which  are  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis 
and  very  well.  They  could  certainly  enjoy 
some  municipal  taxation  relief.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them.  We  do  as  well 
have  a  number  of  privately-operated  facilities. 
Regardless  of  which  facility  the  individuals 
are  in,  they  tend  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  on  many  occasions  more  loving 
care  than  they  would  have  got  in  their  own 
family  residence. 

I  am  not  against  the  idea  of  self -regulation. 
I  think  it  is  an  area  we  have  come  to  look  at 
within  the  profession.  In  my  own  particular 
constituency,  I  think  of  the  Blackadar  Nursing 
Home  which  has  recently  expanded.  If  the 
Minister  of  Health  were  here,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that  it  should  expand  again  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  fine  facility.  It  is  one,  I 
might  add,  that  operates  at  a  profit,  which 
I  don't  regard  as  a  dirty  word,  but  provides 
a  standard  of  care  probably  far  in  excess  of 
any  public  institution  I  have  seen  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  hospital. 

In  these  days  of  OHIP  crises  and  the  high 
cost— the  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Pope)  is  listening— of  delivery  of  health-care 
systems,  we  should  be  looking  at  a  massive 
plan  to  build  private  nursing  homes  across 
the  province.  Clearly  there  are  many  people 
sitting  in  hospitals  today  at  $200  or  $250  a 
day  when  they  should  be  in  nursing  homes. 
I  heard  of  a  situation  not  that  long  ago 
where  a  patient  was  in  the  McMaster  Univer- 
sity clinic  for  over  half  a  year  at  in  excess  of 
$250  a  day.  We  could  have  bought  and 
purchased  a  nursing  home  in  that  period  of 
time. 


One  of  the  honourable  members  opposite 
made  an  excellent  point  and  one  that  I  think 
we  should  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  so- 
cialist party  from  time  to  time;  that  is,  where 
is  the  money  going  to  come  from,  or  are  we 
just  going  to  confiscate  these  properties? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  pays  for  it  now? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  These  people  have  in- 
vested good  money,  but  that's  something  you 
socialists  wouldn't  understand. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  In  concluding,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  really  is  nice  to  see  that  under 
the  new  leader  of  the  NDP  they  are  no  longer 
ashamed  to  talk  about  socialism.  It  is  going 
to  make  it  very  much  easier  for  the  private 
enterprise  parties  of  this  province  to  conduct 
an  intelligent  election  campaign  between  our- 
selves, I  might  add,  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  before  this  debate  is  com- 
pleted. When  we  talk  about  whether  or  not 
the  government  can  afford  this,  I  think  the 
point  should  be  made  that  we  are  already 
paying  for  this.  Who's  paying  for  all  this? 
When  a  nursing  operator  makes  a  profit,  he's 
making  the  profit  based  on  the  per  diem  rate 
that  we  pay  through  OHIP. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  subsidized  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Pope:  You  are  right;  all  those  public- 
spirited  non-profit  corporations. 
[5:45] 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  think  it  is  important  to  know 
that  when  the  member  for  Peterborough  was 
talking  about  enforcing  the  regulations,  as 
was  the  member  for  Renfrew  North,  he  was 
saying  we  should  enforce  more  strictly  the 
regulations  already  in  the  Nursing  Homes 
Act.  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks, 
that's  impossible  to  do  under  the  present 
system  because  there  is  no  competition  and 
there  are  no  excess  beds.  If  the  time  comes 
that  a  nursing  home  should  be  closed  down, 
the  Minister  of  Health  can't  do  it  because 
there's  no  place  to  put  the  residents.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Nursing  Homes 
Act  is  not  working. 

Mr.  Turner:  That's  not  the  reason. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure  it  is,  John. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Also,  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  government  was  going  to  have  to 
buy  all  the  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Pope:  Where  are  all  these  non-profit 
corporations  now? 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  members  who  suggested 
that  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
The   nursing  homes   would   not  have  to  be 
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purchased  by  the  government.  At  present,  as 
I  said  earlier,  they  are  being  purchased  by 
the  government  through  the  per  diem  rate, 
except  we're  putting  them  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise  and  letting  them  do  a 
pretty  bad  job  of  providing  the  service. 

We  could  turn  the  system  around.  We 
could  change  the  motive  from  being  profit- 
oriented,  as  it  is  now,  and  we  could  make  the 
system  service-oriented.  That  would  be  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  system  that  would 
correct  a  lot  of  problems. 

I  am  not  suggesting  anything  that  is  not 
consistent  with  government  policy  in  other 
areas  because,  as  I  already  suggested,  homes 
for  the  aged  run  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  are  already  run 
on  a  non-profit  basis.  It's  the  government 
that's  inconsistent;  not  this  party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  approximately 
three  minutes  left,  if  any  other  member 
wishes  to  get  involved  in  the  debate.  The 
honourable  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere. 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Some  hon.  members:  Resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  As  the  Speaker  will  remember, 
I  am  the  member  of  this  assembly  who  has 
been  working  on  this  problem  for  some  time 
and  I  had  drafted  a  private  member's  bill. 
The  urgency  of  the  crushing  OHIP  premiums 
precluded  my  bill  on  nursing  homes.  I'm 
very  pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Wind- 
sor has  also  followed  the  problem. 

We  can  see  today  that  the  two  right  wings 
of  the  turkey  are  going  to  rise  again  and  fly. 
So  the  problem  will  remain.  But  I  will  not 
rest  until  this  problem  is  solved.  The  minister 
can  sit  there  and  allow  the  problem  to  fester 
in  this  province,  without  stopping  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  so  many  nursing  homes, 
without  releasing  the  inspection  reports  that 
are  needed,  without  bringing  owners  such  as 
the  one  in  the  Ottawa  area  under  the  control 
that's  needed.  That  man,  Bordo,  who  operates 
those  homes  in  the  Ottawa  area,  but  lives  in 
Toronto,  should  be  brought  under  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  minister  knows  it.  Those  homes 
should  be  operated  properly.  If  the  minister 
can't  get  him  to  do  it  under  his  legislation, 
then  the  minister  should  take  over  control  of 
those  buildings  and  make  sure  that  the  citi- 
zens in  those  buildings  will  no  longer  suffer. 
But  the  minister  won't  do  it. 

Quite  frankly,  this  issue  isn't  going  to  go 
away  by  the  government  killing  the  bill  today. 
It's  not  going  to  go  away  by  the  minister  re- 
fusing to  release  the  reports  or  by  sitting 
there  and  refusing  to  do  anything  about  Mr. 


Bordo   or   any   of   the   other   scoundrels   out 
there. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Remember  John  Brown. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'll  not  stop,  and  neither  will 
the  member  from  Windsor,  the  member  from 
Ottawa  nor  any  other  member  of  this  caucus, 
until  we've  solved  the  problem  and  until  the 
elderly  citizens  get  some  adequate  care  in 
nursing  homes  in  Ontario. 
[6:00] 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  McKessock's 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  62,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Blundy 

Auld 

Bolan 

Baetz 

Breithaupt 

Belanger 

Campbell 

Bernier 

Cunningham 

Birch 

Eakins 

Bounsall 

Edighoffer 

Bradley 

Epp 

Breaugh 

Gaunt 

Brunelle 

Haggerty 

Bryden 

Hall 

Charlton 

Johnson 

Cooke 

Kerrio 

Cureatz 

Lane 

Davison,  M.  N 

MacBeth 

di  Santo 

McCague 

Drea 

McKessock 

Dukszta 

McNeil 

Elgie 

Miller,  G.  I. 

Foulds 

Newman,  B. 

Germa 

Newman,  W. 

Gigantes 

Nixon 

Grossman 

O'Neil 

Handleman 

Peterson 

Havrot 

Pope 

Henderson 

Reed,  J. 

Hodgson 

Riddell 

Kennedy 

Rotenberg 

Kerr 

Rowe 

Laughren 

Ruston 

Lawlor 

Sargent 

Leluk 

Sterling 

Lewis 

Stong 

Lupusella 

Sweeney 

MacDonald 

Taylor,  G. 

Mackenzie 

Taylor,  J.  A. 

Maeck 

Van  Home 

Makarchuk 

Walker 

Martel 

Welch 

McClellan 

Worton 

McKeough 

Yakabuski— 41. 

McMurtry 

Norton 
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Nays 

Parrott 

Philip 

Renwick 

Rollins 

Smith,  G.  E. 

Snow 

Stephenson 

Swart 

Timbrell 

Turner 

Villeneuve 

Warner 

Wells 

Wildman 

Williams 

Wiseman 

Young 

Ziemba-60. 


Ayes  41;  nays  60. 


NURSING  HOMES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Cooke's  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  73,  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 
Bounsall 
Breaugh 
Bryden 
Charlton 
Cooke 

Davison,  M. 
di  Santo 
Dukszta 
Foulds 
Germa 
Gigantes 
Laughren 
Lawlor 
Lewis 
Lupusella 
MacDonald 
Mackenzie 
Makarchuk 
Martel 
McClellan 
Philip 
Renwick 
Swart 
Warner 
Wildman 
Young 
Ziemba— 27. 


N. 


Nays 

Auld 

Baetz 

Belanger 

Bernier 

Birch 

Blundy 

Bolan 

Bradley 

Breithaupt 

Brunelle 

Campbell 

Cunningham 

Cureatz 

Drea 

Eakins 

Edighoffer 

Elgie 

Epp 

Gaunt 

Grossman 

Haggerty 

Hall 

Handleman 

Havrot 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

Johnson 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kerrio 

Lane 

Leluk 

MacBeth 


Nays 
Maeck 
McCague 
McKeough 
McKessock 
McMurtry 
McNeil 
Miller,  G.  I. 
Newman,  B. 
Newman,  W. 
Nixon 
Norton 
O'Neil 
Parrott 
Peterson 
Pope 
Reed,  J. 
Riddell 
Rollins 
Rotenberg 
Rowe 
Ruston 
Sargent 
Smith,  G.  E. 
Snow 

Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stong 
Sweeney 
Taylor,  G. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Timbrell 
Turner 
Van  Home 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Welch 
Wells 
Williams 
Wiseman 
Worton 
Yakabuski— 74. 


Ayes  27;  nays  74. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
take  a  minute  at  this  point  to  indicate  the 
order  of  business,  as  is  the  custom. 

Tonight,  the  House  will  consider  Bills  71, 
72,  69  and  77.  Tomorrow  morning,  the  House 
will  be  in  committee  of  supply  and  we'll 
carry  on  with  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue. 

For  the  week  of  May  15,  because  of  the 
holiday  on  the  following  Monday,  May  22, 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  House  will  ad- 
journ next  Thursday  evening  at  10:30  and 
not  sit  on  Friday,  May  19.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  business  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday:  House  in  committee  of  supply- 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue. 
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Tuesday  afternoon:  legislation,  Bills  22,  20 
and  66.  And  if  by  any  chance  we  don't  finish 
the  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  for 
tonight  we  will  carry  on  with  it  following 
completion  of  Bill  66.  I  would  like  to  draw 
members'  attention  to  next  Tuesday  evening 
when  the  House  will  be  in  committee  of 
supply  to  complete  the  estimates  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Revenue  as  necessary  and  to  com- 
mence the  estimates  of  Northern  Affairs.  That 
will  make  up  for  the  fact  that  we're  losing 
estimates  time  on  the  following  Friday. 

On  Wednesday:  general  government  com- 


mittee, resources  development  committee  and 
the  justice  committee  may  sit  in  the  morning. 
Next  Thursday:  private  members'  public 
business— first,  resolution,  ballot  item  19, 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville  (Mr.  Sterling)  and,  sec- 
ondly, resolution,  ballot  item  20  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  member  for  St.  Catharines 
(Mr.  Bradley).  On  Thursday  evening  we'll 
have  budget  debate,  and  as  I  indicated,  we'll 
rise  at  10:30  and  stand  adjourned  until  the 
following  Tuesday. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:08  p.m. 


ERRATA 


No. 

54 

57 


Page 
2218 
2356 


Column 
1 

2 


Line 

25 

5 


Should  read: 

Mr.  Samis  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr21 

Bill    Pr7,    An    Act    respecting    the    City    of 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2395) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
CONSULTANTS'  CONTRACTS 

40.  Mr.  E.  Ziemba  (High  Park-Swansea): 
Whalt  was  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  1972, 
1973,  1974,  1975,  1976  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  on  contracts  to  outside  persons  and 
organizations  for  research,  development  and 
other  consulting  services?  What  are  the  names 
and  addresses  of  these  outside  persons  and 
organizations  and  what  amounts  of  money 
were  involved  in  each  conitract?  What  was 
the  purpose  of  each  contract  and  title  of  each 
report  submitted?  [Tabled  April  25,  1978.] 

Hon,  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  questions,  as  presented,  are  of  a  very 
general  nature  and  would  require  an  extensive 
amout  of  research  and  man  hours  to  answer. 

In  order  to  provide  the  member  with  an 
accurate  reply,  would  he  indicate  more  speci- 
fically the  areas  that  are  of  concern  to  him? 
Upon  the  receipt  of  his  questions,  answers 
will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible. 

REVENUE  FROM  ALCOHOLIC 

BEVERAGES;  EXPENDITURE  ON 

ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION; 

ECONOMIC  LOSS  FROM 

ALCOHOLISM 

41.  Mr.  E.  Ziemba  (High  Park-Swansea): 
(a)  What  are  the  amounts  in  dollars  of  the 
provincial  revenue  from  beer,  wine  and  spirts 
each  year  from  1967  to  1976  inclusive?  (b) 
What  was  the  total  provincial  expenditure  on 
alcoholism  prevention  in  each  of  the  same 
years?  (c)  What  was  the  estimated  loss  to  the 
economy  of  alcoholism?  [Tabled  April  25, 
1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  In  reply  to  part 
(a),  the  following  are  the  amounts  in  dollars 
of  the  provincial  revenue  from  beer,  wine  and 
spirits,  in  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years: 

1967,    $133,747,318;    1968,    $149,141,973; 


1969,  $192,577,154 
1971,  $193,209,268 
1973,  $253,718,835 


1970,     $178,740,576; 

1972,     $219,795,450; 

1974,     $282,040,302; 
1975,  $308,863,746;  1976,  $331,673,708. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Minister  of  Health): 
(b)  The  total  expenditure  by  the  Minister  of 


Health's   communications   branch   on   alcohol 
education  for  the  period  1967-76  is: 

1975-1976   $   511,335 

1976-1977    602,706 


$1,114,041 

The  following  information  pertains  to  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  total  budget 
for  prevention  programs  from  1967-76: 

1967-68,  $2,492,500;  1968-69,  $2,293,642 
1969-70,  $3,277,409;  1970-71,  $5,329,823 
1971-72,  $5,315,165;  1972-73,  $5,998,902 
1973-74,  $7,018,472;  1974-75,  $7,631,550 
1975-76,  $8,587,565;   1976-77,  $8,373,286. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  countless  variables  con- 
cerned in  an  investigation  of  this  magnitude, 
no  accurate  figures  are  available.  Such  that 
exist  are  piecemeal  and  not  comprehensive. 

The  study  assessing  loss  to  the  economy 
due  to  alcohol  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count, after  the  actual  number  of  alcohol 
abuses  ascertained,  such  broad  categories  as: 

(a)  alcohol-related  health  care  costs  (in- 
cluding costs  of  physician  fees,  hospitali- 
zation, loss  of  economy  due  to  prema- 
ture death); 

(b)  rate  of  increase  of  medical  coverage; 

(c)  rate  of  increase  of  alcoholism; 

(d)  labour  productivity  losses; 

(e)  cost  of  judicial  system; 

(f)  cost  of  social  welfare  agency  (private  & 
public); 

(g)  cost  of  education  system. 

MINISTERS'  STAFF 

42.  Ms.  M.  Bryden  (Beaches- Woodbine): 
Would  each  minister  please  indicate  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  his/her  office 
or  were  classified  as  part  of  the  minister's 
staff  on  March  31,  1975,  March  31,  1976, 
March  31,  1977  and  March  31,  1978  in  the 
following  categories:  (a)  executive  and  ad- 
minislrrative  assistants;  (b)  public  relations  and 
information  personnel;  (c)  secretaries  and 
clerical  staff;  (d)  others?  [Tabled  April  27, 
1978.] 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  information  re- 
quested regarding  the  number  of  ministers' 
staff  has  been  provided  in  table  form,  with  a 
separate  table  for  each  date  requested. 
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March  31,  1975 

Public 

Executive 

Relations 

Secretaries 

and/or 

and  Inf. 

and  Clerical 

Ministry 

Admin.  Ass't. 

Personnel 

Staff 

Others 

Total 

Premier's  Office 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Cabinet  Officet 

3 

0 

3 

2 

8 

Management  Board/ 

2 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Civil  Service  Comm. 

Government  Services 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Revenue 

2 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Treasury,  Economics  and 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 

Northern  Affairs 

(Established  April 

1,  1977) 

Justice  Policy  Secret,  tt 

Attorney  General 

2 

0 

4 

7 

Cons.  &  Comm.  Relations 

2 

2 

6 

11 

Correctional  Services 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Solicitor  General 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Resources  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Agriculture  and  Food 

I 

0 

(3 

5 

Energy 

3 

0 

3 

7 

Environment 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Housing 

3 

1 

5* 

10 

Industry  and  Tourism 

1 

0 

4 

6 

Labour 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Natural  Resources 

2 

%*** 

8 

11% 

Transport  and  Communicat. 

3 

0 

10 

14 

Social  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

1 

0 

5** 

7 

Colleges  and  Universities 

3 

0 

6 

10 

Comm.  and  Social  Serv. 

2 

0 

4 

7 

Culture  and  Recreation 

2 

0 

4 

7 

Education 

5* 

0 

9 

15 

Health 

4 

0 

9 

14 

Total 

55 

6% 

104 

25 

190% 

*  Includes  one  part-time  employee 
**  Includes  two  part-time  employees 
***Employee  divides  time  between  Information 
Branch  and  the  Minister's  office 
t  Ministers  w/o  portfolio— Hon.  D.  Timbrell 

Hon.  J.  McNie 
Hon.  S.  Handleman 
tt  Staff  counted  under  Solicitor  General 
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March  31,  1976 

Public 

Executive 

Relations 

Secretaries 

and/or 

and  Inf. 

and  Clerical 

Ministry 

Admin.  Ass't. 

Personnel 

Staff 

Others 

Total 

Premier's  Office 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Cabinet  Office*** 

3 

0 

4 

2 

9 

Management  Board/ 

1 

0 

3 

1 

5 

Civil  Service  Comm. 

Government  Services 

4 

0 

3 

1 

8 

Revenue 

2 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Treasury,  Economics  and 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 

Northern  Affairs 

((Established  April 

1,  1977) 

Justice  Policy  Secret.! 

Attorney  General 

3 

0 

5 

9 

Cons,  and  Comm.  Relations 

2 

2 

6 

11 

Correctional  Services 

1 

0 

3 

5 

Solicitor  General 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Resources  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Agriculture  and  Food 

2 

0 

2 

5 

Energy 

3 

0 

4 

8 

Environment 

1 

0 

3 

5 

Housing 

4 

0 

7* 

12 

Industry  and  Tourism 

1 

0 

3 

5 

Labour 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Naltural  Resources 

2 

%** 

8 

11% 

Transport,  and  Communicat. 

3 

0 

10 

14 

Social  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

1 

0 

4* 

6 

Colleges  and  Universities 

2 

0 

2 

5 

Comm.  and  Social  Serv. 

2 

0 

6 

9 

Culture  and  Recreation 

2 

0 

2 

5 

Education 

5* 

0 

9 

15 

Health 

4 

0 

13 

18 

Total 

55 

6% 

109 

26 

196% 

*  Includes  one  part-time  employee 

**Employee  divides  time  between  Information  Branch  and  the  Minister's  Office 
*  "Ministers  w/o  portfolio-Hon.  L.  Henderson 

Hon.  R.  Bundle 
Hon.  R.  Brunelle 
t  Staff  counted  under  Solicitor  General 
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March  31,  1977 

Public 

• 

Executive 

Relations 

Secretaries 

and/or 

and  Inf. 

and  Clerical 

Ministry 

Admin.  Ass't. 

Personnel 

Staff           Others             Total 

Premier's  Office 

0 

2 

1                   ] 

L                     4 

Cabinet  Office** 

2 

0 

3*                 ] 

L                     6 

Management  Board/ 

1 

0 

3                   ] 

L                    5 

Civil  Service  Comm. 

Government  Services 

2 

0 

4 

L                    7 

Revenue 

4 

0 

5                  ] 

L                  10 

Treasury,  Economics  and 

2 

1 

1                  ] 

L                    5 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 

Northern  Affairs 

1 

0 

1                  J 

L                    3 

Justice  Policy  Secret.*** 

Attorney  General 

3 

0 

4                  ] 

L                    8 

Cons,  and  Comm.  Relations 

2 

0 

6                  ] 

L                    9 

Correctional  Services 

1 

0 

5                 ] 

L                    7 

Solicitor  General 

1 

0 

3                  ] 

L                   5 

Resources  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

2 

0 

4                  ] 

L                   7 

Agriculture  and  Food 

3 

0 

4                  ] 

L                   8 

Energy 

2 

1 

6                  ] 

L                  10 

Environment 

1 

0 

2                  ] 

L                    4 

Housing 

4 

0 

6*                ] 

L                 11 

Industry  and  Tourism 

2 

0 

5                 ] 

L                   8 

Labour 

2 

0 

4                 ] 

L                   7 

Natural  Resources 

3* 

0 

6                 ] 

L                  10 

Transport  and  Communicat. 

3 

0 

9                  ( 

)                  12 

Social  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

1 

0 

4*                ] 

L                    6 

Colleges  and  Universities 

2 

0 

3                  ] 

L                   6 

Comm.  and  Social  Serv. 

2 

0 

6                  ] 

L                    9 

Culture  and  Recreation 

2 

0 

3                   ] 

L                    6 

Education 

5* 

0 

9                  ] 

L                  15 

Health 

5 

0 

12                  ] 

L                  18 

Total 

58 

4 

119                21 

>                206 

'Includes  one  part-time  employee 
**Minister  w/o  portfolio— Hon.  L.  Henderson 
***Staff  counted  under  Solicitor  General 
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March  31, 1978 

Public 

Executive 

Relations 

Secretaries 

and/or 

and  Inf. 

and  Clerical 

Ministry 

Admin.  Ass't. 

Personnel 

Staff           Others              Total 

Premier's  Office 

0 

2 

1                   ] 

L                    4 

Cabinet  Office** 

Management  Board/ 

1 

0 

3                   ] 

L                    5 

Civil  Service  Comm. 

Government  Services 

2 

0 

4                  ] 

L                    7 

Revenue 

3 

0 

5                  ] 

L                    9 

Treasury,  Economics  and 

2 

1 

1                  ] 

L                   5 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 

Northern  Affairs 

1 

0 

5                 ] 

L                   7 

Justice  Policy  Secret*** 

Attorney  General 

3 

0 

4                  ] 

L                    8 

Cons,  and  Comm.  Relations 

3 

0 

5                  ] 

L                    9 

Correctional  Services 

0 

0 

4                  ] 

L                    5 

Solicitor  General 

1 

0 

3                  ] 

L                    5 

Resources  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

1 

0 

4                  ] 

L                    6 

Agriculture  and  Food 

3 

0 

5t                1 

L                    9 

Energy 

3 

0 

3                  ] 

L                    7 

Environment 

2 

0 

3                   ] 

L                    6 

Housing 

3 

0 

7                  ] 

L                  11 

Industry  and  Tourism 

2 

0 

6                  ] 

L                    9 

Labour 

1 

0 

5                  ] 

L                    7 

Natural  Resources 

3* 

0 

6                  ] 

L                  10 

Transport,  and  Communicat. 

3 

0 

10                  0                  13 

Social  Dev.  Policy  Secretariat 

2 

0 

3                  ] 

L                    6 

Colleges  and  Universities 

1 

0 

3                  ] 

L                    5 

Comm.  and  Social  Serv. 

3 

0 

6             : 

L                  10 

Culture  and  Recreation 

2 

0 

3                   ] 

L                    6 

Education 

4 

0 

9             : 

L                  14 

Health 

5 

0 

12*                 ] 

L                  18 

Minister  w/o  portfoliott 

1 

0 

2                   ] 

L                    4 

Total 

55 

3 

122                £ 

J                205 

*  Includes  one  part-time  employee 

**Staff  of  Chairman  of  Cabinet,  Hon.  L.  Henderson,  counted,  under  Government  Services 
*** Staff  counted  under  Solicitor  General 

t  Includes  one  clerk  on  maternity  leave  and  her  replacement 
ttHon.  D.  Wiseman 
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WINTARIO  GRANTS 

43.  Mr.  A.  Grande  (Oakwood):  Would 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  pro- 
vide the  following  information:  (a)  the  num- 
ber of  Wintario  grants  issued  to  date;  (b)  the 
percentage  of  these  grants  which  have  been 
identified  as  being  allocated  to  senior  citizens' 
groups;  (c)  the  total  amount  of  moneys  which 
have  been  issued  through  Wintario  grants  to 
date;  (d)  the  total  amount  of  moneys  which 
the  grants  to  senior  citizens'  groups  represent? 
[Tabled  April  27,  1978.] 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation:  (a)  15,765  grants;  (b)  This  part 
of  the  question  cannot  be  totally  and  accu- 
rately answered  as  stated  in  the  attached  letter 
to  Mr.  Grande:  (c)  $99,116,008.82  paid  and 
$187,203,284.96  total  paid  and  committed  as 
outlined  in  the  attachment  re  Wintario  statis- 
tics, (d)  This  part  of  the  question  cannot  be 
accurately  answered  as  stated  in  the  attached 
correspondence  to  Mr.  Grande. 

April  25,  1978 
Mr.  Tony  Grande,  M.P.P. 
Oakwood 
Room  319 
Legislative  Building 
Queen's  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M7A  1A2 
Dear  [Mr.  Grande]: 

Furither  to  the  question  which  you  raised 
with  respect  to  Senior  Citizens  and  Wintario 
funding  during  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreaton  Estimates  and  your  subsequent 
letter  of  April  17,  1978  I  am  now  pleased  to 
be  able  to  provide  the  information  to  you. 

As  you  know  ilt  is  extremely  difficult  to 
accurately  ascertain  the  number  of  projects 
that  have  directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  the 
senior  members  of  our  communities.  When 
we  speak  of  establishing  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional programmes  and  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public,  we  of  course  do  not 
make  a  distinction  between  children  and 
adults,  adults  and/or  seniors,  since  there  is 
equal  access  to  these  activities  and  facilities 
regardless  of  age,  sex,  occupation,  etc.  Also 
in  reviewing  Wintario  awards,  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  that  several  municipal  agencies 
and  community  organizations  have  applied 
for  and  have  been  awarded  Wintario  grants 


in  support  of  programmes  and  projects  which 
have  several  components,  some  of  which  are 
directly  related  or  of  benefit  to  Senior  Citizens. 
Following  are  examples  of  these  types  of 
projects: 

The  Township  of  Front  of  Leeds  and  Lans- 
downe— grant  of  up  to  $123,712— establish- 
ment of  Community  Recreation  facility  with 
Senior  Citizens  Room— Feb.  16/78— Leeds- 
Grenville. 

.  Kinsmen  Club  of  Wallaceburg-$  11,397- 
renovating  and  equipping  3rd  Floor  meeting 
room  of  local  Senior  Citizens  Building  for 
recreational  use  by  the  club  and  community 
at  large-Feb.  17/78-Kent  County. 

Etobicoke  Central  Information  and  Re- 
ferral— $2,529— purchase  of  a  vehicle  for  the 
"Etobicoke  Centro-van"  project  to  transport 
seniors  and  disabled  citizens  to  cultural  and 
recreational  activities— Feb.  21/78— Metro- 
Toronto. 

Scarborough's  Ontario  Bowlers  Congress— 
$4,109— to  host  a  Senior  Citizens  Tournament 
in  Toronto  and  purchase  trophies— Mar.  1/78 
—Metro  Toronto. 

Twilighters  Club  in  Nairn  (Sudbury)  — 
$4,329— to  renovate  old  council  chambers  to 
provide  workshop  for  senior  citizens— April 
14/78-District  of  Sudbury. 

Town  of  Palmerston  Recreational  Commis- 
sion—$866— to  enlarge  facility  which  houses 
Palmerston  Senior  Citizens  Club  and  Lawn 
Bowling  Association— April  17/78— County  of 
Wellington. 

I  am  sure  that  a  file  by  file  review  will 
show  that  there  are  likely  to  be  several  hun- 
dred other  cases  where  there  is  a  senior 
citizens  aspect  to  the  project,  which  is  not 
easily  identifiable  by  the  project  name  of 
applicant's  name. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information  I  also 
enclose  a  listing  of  Wintario  grants  made  to 
organizations  representing  the  Senior  Citizens 
of  our  Province. 

If  you  require  any  additional  information 
on  any  one  of  these  projects  I  would  be 
pleased  to  make  the  files  available  to  you  at 
your  convenience. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Welch 
Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation 

MM/hv 
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WINTARIO  GRANTS  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Sept.  /75-April  20/78 


The  Senior  Citizens  Bowling  League— Sudbury 

Kinsmen  Club  Senior  Citizens  Drop-In-Centre— Woodstock 

The  Senior  580  Club— London 

Chapleau  Senior  Citizens  Club— Chapleau 

Senior  Citizens  Drop-In-Centre— Atikokan 

Chaswick  Golden  Age  Club— Powasson 

Brockville  Senior  Citizens  Centre— Brockville 

Joan  Frank  Ukrainian  Home  for  the  Aged— Toronto 

Cataract  Over  60  Bowling  Club— Niagara  Falls 

Lambton  Area  Retirees  Golf  Assoc.— Lambton 

Carlow  Township  Senior  Citizens  Committee— Bancroft 

Sudbury  Finnish  Senior  Citizens  Club— Sudbury 

Ancaster  Senior  Achievement  Centre— Ancaster 

Toronto  1st  Senior  Citizens  Ten  Pin  Bowling  League— Toronto 

Social  and  Recreation  Centre  for  Senior  Citizens— Port  Golborne 

College  Community  Genltre  for  Elderly  Persons^Toronto 

Metro  Golden  Age  Club— Toronto 

Pioneer  Manor— Home  for  the  Aged— Sudbury 

Cornwall  Senior  Citizens  Club— Cornwall 

Niagara  Region  Homes  for  Senior  Citizens— Welland 

Senior  Citizens  Club  55— Huntsville 

Sudbury  Regional  Senior  Citizens  Council— Sudbury 

Tri-Community  Senior  Citizens— Amherstburg,  Anderson,  Maiden 

First  Senior  Ten  Pin  Bowling  League— Toronto 

Owen  Sound's  Homes  for  the  Aged  Assoc.  Region  #4— Owen  Sound 

Valleyview  Senior  Citizens  Drop-In-Centre-St.  Thomas 

Brockville  Senior  Citizens  Recreation  Centre— Brockville 

Wycliffe  Senior  Citizens  Bowling  League— Willowdale 

Balm  Beach's  Georgian  Shores  Swinging  Seniors— Balm  Beach 

Bay  Shore  Senior  Citizens  Club— Wyevale 

Crysler  Senior  Citizen's  Sunshine  Club— Crysler 

Knollcrest  Lodge  Home  for  the  Aged— Milverton 

Club  de  L'Age  D'Or-Plantagenet 

Eastgate  Senior  Choir— Hamilton 

Good  Companions  Senior  Citizens  Centre— Ottawa 

Holland  Marsh  Senior  Citizens  Club— Newmarket 

Latchford  Senior  Citizens  Group— Latchford 

Church  Street  Seniors— Kitchener 

Fenelon  Falls  Senior  Citizens  Club— Fenelon  Falls 

Blue  Water  Rest  Home— Zurich 

Ridgetown  Community  Senior  Citizens  Club— Ridgetown 

Happy-Go-Lucky  Seniors— Vermillion  Bay 

Oneida  Seniors— Southwold 

Harmony  Senior  Citizens  Club— White  River 

Elgin  Manor  Home  for  Aged  &  Drop-In-Centre-St.  Thomas 

Greater  Windsor  Senior  Citizens  Centre— Windsor 

Finnish  Senior  Citizens  Friendship  Club— Thunder  Bay 

Over  60  Bowling  Club-Niagara  Falls 

North  Bay  Golden  Age  Club— North  Bay 

Bramalea  Senior  Recreation  Centre— Bramalea 

Volunteer  Auxiliaries  of  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara 

Homes  for  Senior  Citizens— Welland 
South  Centennial  Manor  for  the  Aged— Iroquois  Falls 
Rideaucrest  Home  for  the  Aged— Kingston 
Senior  Citizens  Club— Bracebridge 
Gloucester  Seniors  Co-ordinating  Council—Ottawa 


$200 

$30,000 

$1,000 

$200 

$19,250  cc 

$3,900 
$30,000  cc 
$8,707 
$200 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$1,876 
$1,390 
$2,000 
$866 
$990 
$2,608 
$12,500  cc 
$36,250  cc 
$326 
$1,000 
$1,500 
$500 
$2,000 
$730 
$573 
$32,765 
$250 
$19,833  cc 
$14,000  cc 
$1,000 
$500  cc 
$437 
$1,408 
$200 
$200,000  cc 
$12,550 
$2,000 
$800 
$271 
$525 
$450 
$3,208 
$200 
$850 
$3,000 
$3,897 
$3,750 
$415 
$308 
$1,131 
$700 

$27,841 

$422 
$17,388  cc 

$149 

$115 


Jan.  12/76 
Feb.  19/76 
Feb.  26/76 
Mar.  3/76 
Mar.  3/76 
Mar.  5/76 
Mar.  8/76 
Mar.  22/76 
Mar.  25/76 
Mar.  30/76 
Apr.  5/76 
Apr.  12/76 
Apr.  12/76 
Apr.  28/76 
May  11/76 
May  19/76 
June  11/76 
June  30/76 
June  20/76 
Aug.  4/76 
Aug.  4/76 
Aug.  11/76 
Sept.  2/76 
Sept.  2/76 
Oct.  19/76 
Octo.  22/76 
Nov.  8/76 
Nov.  9/76 
Nov.  10/76 
Nov.  10/76 
Nov.  11/76 
Nov.  23/76 
Dec.  15/76 
Mar.  28/77 
Jan.  13/77 
Jan.  18/77 
Jan.  21/77 
Feb.  21/77 
Feb.  22/77 
Feb.  28/77 
May  6/77 
Mar.  3/77 
May  10/77 
May  13/77 
May  19/77 
May  26/77 
June  10/77 
June  20/77 
July  20/77 
July  21/77 
July  25/77 
July  26/77 

July  28/77 
July  29/77 
Sept.  9/77 
Sept.  13/77 
Sept.  14/77 
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WINTARIO  GRANTS  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS-continued 
Sept.  /75-April  20/78 

Greater  Windsor  Senior  Citizens  Centres  Association— Windsor 

Senior  Citizens  Club  No.  240— Capreol 

Ontario  Home  for  the  Aged  Committee  for  Creative  Arts 

Rainycrest  Home  for  the  Aged— Fort  Frances 

Senior  Citizens  Drop-In-Craft  &  Activity  Centre— Pembroke 

Senior  Citizens  Centres  Association  of  Ontario— Toronto 

Georgina  Senior  Citizens  Drop-In-Activity  Committee— Keswick 

Greater  Niagara  Senior  Citizens  Association— Niagara  Falls 


$4,560 

Oct.  25/77 

$6,435  cc 

Nov.  10/77 

$418 

Nov.  22/77 

$43,750  cc 

Dec.  12/77 

$12,460  cc 

Dec.  12/77 

$759 

Dec.  14/77 

$1,705 

Feb.  15/78 

$312 

Feb.  23/78 
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WINTARIO  GRANTS  PAID 


Sept.  75 
March  76 

Non-capital 

Arts  1,238,996.44 

Heritage    87,376.50 

Libraries  315,145.06 

Multicultural    161,387.88 

Sports   409,199.95 

Fitness  

Recreation  

Total  non-capital  paid       2,212,105.83 

Capital-Paid    1,212,983.41 

Arts   

Heritage   ..... 

Libraries 

Multicultural    

Sports    

Multi-purpose 

inc.  handicapped  

Mini,  of  Labour 
closings   ...< 

Total  capital  paid   1,212,983.41 

Total  paid   3,425,089.24 

Capital-approved/ 
Committed 

Arts 

Heritage   

Libraries  

Multicultural    

Sports    

Multi-purpose 

inc.  handicapped  

Total  approved/ 
Committed   

Total  grants   

Received  from 
Ontario  Lottery 
Corporation 

**  Actual    total    is    88,087,276.14-i.e., 
(1,212,983.41)  which  was  not  broken 


April  76 
March  77 


April  77 
March  78 


4,641,816.00 

107,813.00 

3,415,650.00 

3,792,126.00 

1,389,714.00 

41,104.00 

59,466.00 


4,242,226.74 

730,020.31 

1,774,084.00 

1,045,711.81 

4,557,015.71 

167,705.50 

940,245.06 


,13,447,689.00        13,457,009. 13 


3,247,436.00 

1,165,232.00 

387,361.00 

601,316.00 

9,902,914.00 

1,141,046.00 

3,453,103.00 


4,042,532.75 

1,045,597.52 

1,095,115.56 

573,456.96 

21,430,062.71 

3,183,714.83 

17,517,333.12 


19,898,408.00        48,887,813.45 


33,346,097.00         62,344,822.58 


Totals 


10,123,039.18 

925,209.81 

5,504,879.06 

4,999,225.69 

6,355,929.66 

208,809.50 

999,711.06 


29,116,803.96 


1,212,983.41 
7,289,968.75 
2,210,829.52 
1,482,476.56 
1,174,772.96 
31,332,976.71 

4,324,760.83 

20,970,436.12 


69,999,204.86 


99,116,008.82 


23,484,020.25 

10,896,537.48 

1,748,441.44 

1,741,957.04 

47,131,743.17 

4,297,560.17 


'89,300,259.55 


187,203,284.96 


89,300,259.55    minus    the    amount 
down  into  program  areas. 


189  M 

paid    in    1975 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

JUDICATURE  AMENDMENT  ACT 
(concluded) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  81,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicature  Act. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  understand  that  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  has  pro- 
vided his  amendments  which  he  will  propose 
when  this  bill  goes  to  committee  stage.  There 
is  an  indication  that  while  we  support  this 
bill  heartily  in  principle,  there  are  some 
problems  we  foresee  with  it.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry) 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  indeed  sought  to  meet 
us  halfway  at  least,  or  part  way,  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
designate  certain  areas  within  this  bill.  As 
he's  aware,  my  colleague  doesn't  believe  that 
enough  are  designated,  but  that  is  a  matter 
not  of  principle,  but  a  matter  which  will  go 
to  the  amendments  in  the  clause-by-clause 
stage. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  strong  plea  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  saying  I  think 
there  can  be  some  problems  with  this  act  and 
we  should  all  be  aware  of  those  problems.  I 
am  advised  by  some  of  the  members,  who  are 
francophone  members  of  the  bar,  that  it  will 
take  some  getting  used  to  to  start  pleading 
in  their  own  language.  I  would  hope  that  no 
one  would  judge  the  implementation  process 
of  this  bill  too  harshly,  but  rather  that  we 
would  give  it  ample  time  to  sort  out  what 
may  be  some  uneasiness  and  some  problems 
in  the  initial  stages. 

I  don't  think  there  should  be  a  harsh 
judgement  on  it.  I  think  we  should  all  view 
it  as  indeed  a  step  forward  in  this  province. 
I  trust  that  with  the  amendments  of  my  col- 
league it  will  be  an  even  better  bill. 

Mr.  Samis:  II  me  plait  beaucoup  de  par- 
ticiper  a  cette  discussion  car,  comme  vous  le 
savez,  les  franco-ontariens  constituent  une 
communaute  importante  dans  la  circonscrip- 
tion  electorate  de  Cornwall.  Par  consequent, 
ce  projet  de  loi  a  de  rimportance  pour  moi 
ainsi  que  pour  mes  electeurs  francophones. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Wait  until  I  hook  you  into 
my  instant  translation. 
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Mr.  Samis:  II  y  a  longtemps  que  les  franco- 
ontariens  demandent  leurs  droits  fondamen- 
taux  dans  les  tribunaux  provinciaux  alors  je  me 
rejouis  de  n'importe  quelle  initiative  qui  recon- 
naitrait  offieiellement  les  droits  francophones 
qui  sont  joliment  bien  merites  et  tres  neces- 
saires.  Etant  donne  que  rOntario  avoisine  de 
Quebec,  on  fait  souvent  des  comparaisons  entre 
les  deux  provinces  sur  un  veritable  tas  de  ques- 
tions diverses.  Quant  a  moi,  le  record  de  1'On- 
tario  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'etablissement  de  cer- 
tains services,  y  compris  les  services  judiciaires, 
dans  les  deux  langues  officielles,  est  presque 
impossible  a.  defendre.  Sa  maniere  d'agir 
envers  sa  minorite  francophone  est  deplorable 
en  comparaison  de  celle  du  Quebec  envers 
sa  minorite  anglophone. 

Au  Quebec,  la  minorite  anglaise  a  eu  le 
droit  d'etre  jugee  devant  un  tribunal  en 
anglais  depuis  la  Confederation  et  m£me 
avant.  Malgr6  I'arrivee  au  pouvoir  d'un  gou- 
vernement  d£di6  au  separatisme,  ou  l'ind£- 
pendance,  ces  droits  restent  toujours.  La 
minorite  anglaise  au  Quebec  a  apprecie  ces 
droits  pendant  111  ans  bien  que  la  minorite 
francaise  en  Ontario  les  attends  toujours. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  m'etendre  sur  le  passe  mais 
au  cours  de  ce  debat  sur  les  droits  de 
langue  dans  nos  cours  provinciales,  il  faut 
tenir  compte  de  l'heritage  franco-ontarien 
marqu6  d'injustice. 

Tel  que  mentionne  tout  a  l'heure,  je  me 
rejouis  de  rintroduction  de  ce  projet  die  loi 
et  j'appuie  son  principe  fondamental,  mais 
toujours  je  me  demande  pourquoi  on  a  pris 
tant  de  temps  pour  presenter  un  tel  projet 
de  loi.  Je  suis  intrigue^  mais  en  meme  temps 
vexe  du  fait  que  111  ans  apres  la  Confede- 
ration nous  sommes  en  Chambre  discutant  les 
merites  d'un  tel  projet  de  loi.  Nos  actions 
aujourd'hui  en  disent  long  sur  l'essentiel  du 
manque  d'unit£  nationale.  II  est  malheureux 
que  certains  evenements  tels  que  l'eleetion 
d'un  gouvernement  independantiste  au 
Quebec  et  les  amendements  recemment 
apportes  au  Code  Criminel  aient  enfin  con- 
vaincu  ce  gouvernement  en  Ontario  du  besoin 
d'un  tel  projet  de  loi. 

Sans  aucun  doute,  ce  projet  de  loi  signifie 
une  demarche  notable  dans  le  reconnaissance 
officielle  des  droits  franco-ontariens.  Cepen- 
dant,  il  est  regrettable  que  ce  projet  de  loi 
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soit  en  train  d'etre  discute  sans  1'engagement 
total  et  officiel  de  ce  gouvernement  vis-a-vis 
la  reconnaissance  officielle  de  la  langue 
francaise  en  Ontario.  Le  Premier  ministre 
(M.  Davis)  refuse  continuellement  de  se  com- 
promettre  a  la  reconnaissance  integrale  de  la 
langue  frangaise.  Est-ce  que  nous  allons 
traiter  piece  a  piece  les  droits  de  langue? 
J'espere  que  non.  Combien  de  temps  faut-il 
que  nous  nous  occupions  des  droits  des  min- 
orites  dans  une  facon  que  me  parait  a  la  fois 
timide  et  hypocrite? 

Avant  d'elucider  mes  commentaires  speci- 
fiques  sur  ce  projet  de  loi,  j'aimerai  profiter 
de  l'occasion  pour  feliciter  deux  membres  die 
cette  Assemblee  qui  ont  appuyee  depuis  1971 
rintroduction  d'un  tel  projet  de  loi  au  milieu 
d'un  climat  de  desinteressement  et  d'apathie. 
Au  membre  d'Ottawa-Centre  (M.  Cassidy) 
ainsi  qu'au  membre  d'Ottawa-Est  (M.  Roy),  je 
leur  en  fais  mes  compliments.  J'applaudis  leur 
engagement  et  leur  devouement  aux  droits 
franco-ontariens. 

C'est  mon  espoir  sincere  que  rattitude 
meprisable  telle  que  representee  par  le  Regle- 
ment  abominable  numero  17  sera  enfouie  par 
l'adoption  de  ce  projet  de  loi.  Je  sais  bien 
qu'il  y  a  des  gens  en  Ontario  qui  sont  toujours 
passionnes  comme  autrefois  par  la  philosophic 
universelle  d'un  langue  mais  heureusement, 
par  l'intermediaire  de  ce  projet  de  loi  nous, 
les  membres  de  cette  Assemble,  pourrons 
partiellement  mais  en  meme  temps  publique- 
ment  repudier  cette  philosophie  d'autrefois. 

Just  very  briefly  turning  to  the  specifics  of 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  just 
said  in  French.  I  welcome  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  and  I  welcome  the  fact  that  almost 
two  thirds  of  the  Franco-Ontarian  population 
in  this  province  will  be  covered  by  the  desig- 
nated areas  outlined  on  the  map  submitted 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

I  would  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  feel  that  the  60,000  to  100,000 
French-speaking  residents  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
designated  area  concept.  I  realize  the  general 
nature  of  Metro  Toronto's  population  is  very 
diverse  and  heterogeneous.  But  if  we  are 
talking  about  extending  rights,  I  believe  that 
such  a  large  number  of  people  should  be 
accorded  the  same  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  rights  as  their  compatriots  in  eastern  and 
northern  Ontario. 

I  also  believe  that  the  designated  areas 
should  definitely  be  included  in  the  bill  itself. 
I  believe  this  would  further  entrench  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  outlined  in  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  eminently  practical,  since 
especially  in  the  case  of  eastern  Ontario, 
northern  Ontario,  Essex,  Welland  and  Pene- 


tanguishene,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  or 
question  of  uncertainty.  It  would  be  far  more 
preferable  to  have  the  areas  designated  by 
this  Legislature  rather  than  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  As  I  said,  I  believe  their  inclusion 
in  the  bill  would  give  an  added  element  of 
security  to  the  Franco-Ontarian  population. 

A  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
we  have  some  reservations  about  section  1(5), 
where  the  bill  says  that  the  court  "may" 
direct  further  hearing  upon  application  made 
under  subsection  3.  I  believe  the  word  "may" 
should  be  replaced  by  the  word  "shall,"  be- 
cause there  would  be  less  discretion  granted 
to  the  courts  once  the  basic  determination 
has  been  made  that  the  proceedings  will  be 
carried  out  in  French. 

I  believe  the  more  we  enshrine  the  rights  of 
the  minority  in  the  actual  bill  itself  and  the 
less  discretion  it  gives  anyone  else,  the  more 
this  bill  will  be  seen  truly  as  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority  at  all  stages  and  in  all 
the  various  processes  of  our  legal  system. 

I  believe  that  my  colleague  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  has  done  his 
usual  thorough  job  in  dealing  with  the  pre- 
cise legalities  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  from  the  Attorney  General 
what  plans  his  ministry  has  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  bilingual  personnel  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Maybe  he  would  also  tell  us 
whether  there  are  any  plans  to  assist  those 
already  in  the  designated  areas  who  are  not 
bilingual  to  become  more  versed  in  the  second 
language  in  order  to  reduce  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise  at  the  lower  levels  and  to 
expedite  things. 

In  closing,  I  support  the  bill  because  I 
believe  it's  long  overdue.  It's  something  we 
in  this  party  have  fought  for  since  1969.  We 
believe  in  it  because  it  will  remedy  a  funda- 
mental injustice  that  prevails  in  this  prov- 
ince—not fully,  I  realize,  but  at  least  sub- 
stantially. 

As  I  said  at  the  very  outset,  en  francais,  I 
only  wonder  why  it's  taken  us  so  long  to  get 
this  far.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Merci, 
monsieur  le  president. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  wanted  to  make  a  few 
comments  with  respect  to  this  bill  I  cer- 
tainly don't  profess  to  bring— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  you  support  McKessock's 
bill  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Conway:   Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  pro- 
tect me  from  the  radical  flank  of  the  NDP? 
I  fear- 
Mr.  Samis:  That's  the  poetic  side. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  don't  profess  to  bring  to 
this  debate  any  particular  legal  expertise— 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  support  which  all  mem- 
bers have  indicated  for  the  bill  in  principle 
is  a  support  which  I  am  very  pleased  to 
share  in.  For  the  reasons  that  the  member 
for  Cornwall  has  just  pointed  out,  I  too  as 
an  eastern  Ontario  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature live  in  a  climate  where  the  reality  of 
French  language  services  to  the  francophone 
portion  of  the  population  is  a  very  important 
item.  Indeed,  there  are  sections  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew  where  that  francophone 
population  is  a  very  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity. They  certainly  support  the  principle 
of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Attorney  General 
for  having  brought  the  bill  forward.  Like  my 
colleague  from  St.  George  and  certainly  my 
colleague  from  Ottawa  East,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  some  amendments  which 
will  encourage  and  add  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's enlightenment,  because  we  do  see 
areas  where  this  bill  can  be  significantly  im- 
proved. But,  I  think  Bill  71  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  Attorney  General  is  indeed  a 
progressive  in  these  matters  of  cultural  and 
legal  import. 

I  think  the  member  for  Cornwall  makes  an 
excellent  point  when  he  talks  of  the  need  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  to  enshrine— and 
I  think  that's  the  key  phrase— enshrine 
minority  rights  as  this  bill  endeavours  to  do 
in  some  respects.  But  as  he  pointed  out,  and 
as  others  have  pointed  out,  significant  im- 
provements in  that  enshrining  process  can, 
and  hopefully  will,  be  made  during  the 
course  of  amendment  in  committee. 

I  was  very  interested,  yesterday,  to  sit 
and  listen  to  the  ACFO  presentations  to  the 
cabinet  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  here— 

Mr.  Samis:  Without  simultaneous  trans- 
lation. 

Mr.  Conway:  With  simultaneous  trans- 
lation. I  invaded  the  public  cabinet  meeting 
because  we  don't  have  public  cabinet  meet- 
ings very  often.  I  certainly  enjoyed  the 
chemistry  of  that  contact.  The  facial  expres- 
sions, I  suppose,  told  the  story  that  really 
speaks  to  a  history  of  much  of  this  debate  in 
this  province. 

(8:15] 

Certain  columnists  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  press  have  noted  how  the  Premier 
has  perhaps  not  yet  connected  to  the  reality 
of  minority  language  and  cultural  rights  for 
Franco-Ontarians  at  this  point  in  time.  I  am 
sure  the  Attorney  General  understands,  per- 


haps far  more  keenly  than  does  the  Premier, 
who  I  suspect  is  given  to  more  immediate 
political  concerns,  the  fact  and  the  serious- 
ness of  this  particular  situation. 

The  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Pope)  adds  his  worthy  comments,  and  I  know 
he  too  shares  with  the  Attorney  General  a 
keener  sense  of  the  need  to  enshrine  the 
minority  language  rights  in  our  courts  and 
in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  had  better,  in  his  riding. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  just  want  to  say  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time;  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
people  in  my  part  of  Ontario  who  perhaps 
would  question  the  movement  into  this  field. 
We  all  know  there  is  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  afoot  in  the  land  which  is  deeply 
concerned  about  granting  and,  in  fact,  en- 
shrining minority  language  or  other  rights. 

For  what  it's  worth,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
response  to  this  particular  bill,  Bill  71,  that 
not  only  do  I  see  the  principle  as  being  fun- 
damental to  the  more  effective  functioning  of 
the  legal  apparatus  in  this  country,  but  I  also 
see  it  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  this  province  is  going  to  have  to  go. 

As  I  sat  yesterday  watching  ACFO  make 
its  presentation  to  the  cabinet,  I  really  began 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  there  were  poli- 
ticians in  that  room  who  understood  what  is 
going  to  be  expected  of  them  in  terms  of 
movement  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  French- 
Canadian  population  in  this  country  generally, 
and  in  this  province  specifically,  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  and  a  proper  place  of 
equality  in  this  province  and  in  this  country. 

I  suspect  that  the  Premier  and  many  politi- 
cians in  this  House  have  not  yet  had  it 
visited  upon  themselves  that  major  change 
and  major  accommodation  are  going  to  be 
required  if  we  are  going  to  sufficiently  redress 
the  concern,  the  very  legitimate  concern, 
which  makes  many  Franco-Ontarians  in  my 
part  of  Ontario  and  in  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince feel  that  they  are  second-class  citizens. 

I  know  only  too  well  what  this  will  mean 
in  areas  of  education,  what  it  may  mean  in 
terms  of  the  separate  school  system— and  that's 
a  problem  and  another  debate,  and  I  cer- 
tainly won't  enter  it  here.  But  I  have  to  say 
to  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  way  that  the 
member  for  Cornwall  has  just  said:  it  has 
taken  an  awful  long  time  to  come  this  far. 
It's  my  feeling  as  a  private  member  that  we 
have  got  a  very  great  distance  to  go  yet  in 
making  some  fundamental  accommodations 
which  I  suspect  have  not  yet  been  agreed  to 
or  understood  by  many  people  in  this  cham- 
ber if  we  are  going  to  make  the  Franco- 
Ontarian  population  in  this  province  feel  the 
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way  they  should  and  the  way  they  deserve 
to  be  made  felt. 

I  will  not  accept  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  from  any  one  else  in  the  government, 
administrative  arguments  that  might  preclude 
certain  judicial  districts  which  have  very  sub- 
stantial Franco-Ontarian  elements  from  the 
designated  areas,  as  I  suspect  some  might  be, 
because  there  are  not  people  in  the  court 
system  to  handle  the  problems.  I  speculate, 
and  perhaps  the  Attorney  General  will  alle- 
viate or  allay  my  suspicions  later  in  the 
debate. 

Those  kinds  of  administrative  hangups,  as 
serious  as  they  are— and  I  know  they  weigh 
upon  government  far  more  directly  than  they 
do  upon  the  happy  and  free  opposition  who 
aren't  worried  about  those  kinds  of  day-to-day 
problems— they  are  serious  and  they  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  issue  of  account- 
ability. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  Attorney  General  makes 
a  good  point  and  I  accept  that.  I  hope  we're 
all  accountable.  All  I'm  saying  to  him  is  that 
I  hope  he  understands,  as  I  suspect  he  does 
in  a  way  that  many  of  his  colleagues  might 
not,  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  direction 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  go 
and  that  no  administrative  hangup  is  going 
to  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  accommoda- 
tion that  will  have  to  be  made  if  we  are 
going  to  make  the  Franco-Ontarian  popula- 
tion feel  like  the  first-class  citizens  that  they 
are  in  this  province. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  recent  speech 
from  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells) 
about  the  future  in  the  whole  area  of  French- 
English  relations.  I  forget  the  title  of  it,  but 
he  quoted  at  great  length  the  former  leader 
of  the  national  Conservative  party,  Mr.  Stan- 
field.  I  remember  it  and  I  wish  I  had  it  here 
tonight.  Unfortunately  I  do  not.  He  made 
some  reference  to  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
expectation  which  governs  this  matter  in 
terms  of  minority  language  rights  and  mi- 
nority rights  in  general. 

I  am  sure  the  government  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  expectation.  It  must  be  redressed 
seriously  and  it  must  be  redressed  positively. 
The  delaying  action  which  has  characterized 
the  government  of  Ontario  since  1971  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  We  must,  if  we  are  serious, 
both  in  local  and  national  affairs,  move  with 
some  dispatch,  because  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  me  about  the  Premier  is  that  I  don't 
think  he  gives  and  lends  sufficient  credibility 
to  those  aspects  of  this  debate  which  might 
be  characterized  as  cosmetic.  I  don't  think 
the  Premier  understands   the  significance  of 


symbols,  of  a  cosmetic  response,  even  as  im- 
perfect as  it  may  be. 

I  think  the  government  does  not  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  for  the  French- 
speaking  population  in  this  province  to  feel 
there  is  significant  movement  in  the  direction 
of  enshrining  minority  rights.  I  would  strongly 
encourage  the  Premier  and  the  government 
to  reconsider  its  response  to  many  of  those 
so-called  cosmetic  approaches  and  initiatives. 
Surely,  they  are  not  enough.  I  won't  stand 
here  tonight  and  suggest  that  the  kind  of 
cosmetic  sops  Which  some  would  suggest  will 
in  any  way  alter  the  nature  of  accommoda- 
tion that  is  going  to  be  required  to  keep  the 
country  together  and  to  keep  Franco-On- 
tarians  a  peaceful  part  of  this  province. 

In  the  politics  of  all  of  this,  it  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  justice  being  done.  Surely,  it  is  a 
matter  of  justice,  in  terms  of  minority  lan- 
guage rights,  being  seen  to  be  done.  I  don't 
need  to  say  this  to  someone  as  learned  in  the 
law  as  the  Attorney  General.  For  the  sake  of 
that  adage,  if  nothing  else,  1  strongly  en- 
courage tlie  Attorney  General  to  continue  in 
the  directions  of  Bill  71.  He  must  make  it  as 
clear  as  he  possibly  can  to  the  Franco-On- 
tarian population  in  this  province  that  it  is 
a  place  to  stand  and  a  place  to  grow  for  them. 
After  115  years  of  really  being  made  to  feel 
uncomfortable  and  truly  as  second  class 
citizens,  they  are  no  longer  going  to  have  to 
plead  in  a  foreign  language  in  the  courts  of 
this  province.  He  should  move  with  dispatch 
and  commitment  to  removing  those  difficulties 
from  this  bill  as  it  stands  now.  He  should 
make  a  serious  and  genuine  commitment  to 
minority  language  rights  and  enshrine  them 
in  the  legal  apparatus  of  this  province. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  sup- 
port Bill  71. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Firstly,  I  should  say 
that  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  support  for 
the  principles  of  this  legislation.  I  welcome 
the  contribution  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  have  spoken  on  this  very 
important  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
does  have  great  historic  significance  in  our 
province.  It  is  a  very  important  milestone  in 
extending  French  language  rights.  Obviously, 
it  is  extending  French  language  rights  in  a 
very  critical  area.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
fundamental  importance  than  the  capacity  of 
the  courts  to  hear  and  understand  a  litigant, 
an  accused  person,  in  his  or  her  own  lan- 
guage, as  will  be  included  in  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code. 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  possible  and  will  not 
be  possible  for  many  Ontario  citizens  whose 
first  language  is  other  than  French  or  English. 
We  do  recognize  in  this  province  the  very 
special  status  of  the  French  language,  not- 
withstanding the  debate  over  the  so-called 
official  status  or  otherwise. 

As  we  proceed  into  committee,  and  I  under- 
stand that's  not  going  to  be  tonight,  there 
will  be  further  discussion  with  respect  to  pro- 
posed amendments.  I  don't,  therefore,  intend 
to  deal  specifically  with  all  these  proposed 
amendments  tonight,  because  of  course  we  are 
dealing  with  the  principle  of  the  legislation. 
Some  of  these  amendments  1  will  undoubtedly 
be  discussing  personally  with  some  of  the 
members  opposite  because  I  don't  think 
there's  any  question  but  that  we're  all  ad 
idem,  as  lawyers  sometimes  say  in  Latin,  as 
to  the  objectives  we  are  hoping  to  accomplish 
within  the  framework  of  this  legislation.  It's 
important  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
history  of  this  legislation.  This  certainly  dates 
back  to  a  statement,  a  commitment,  that  I 
made  in  Ottawa  in  the  late  fall  of  1975,  when 
I  indicated  that  I  would  be  introducing 
French-language  trials  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  This  we  have  accomplished  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  the  provincial  court 
level,  the  level  of  the  court  that  is  most  rele- 
vant to  the  greatest  number  of  Ontario 
citizens. 

Mr.  Conway:  Didn't  the  Attorney  General 
promise  them  a  new  courthouse  that  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  may  have  been 
in  lieu  of  a  new  courthouse. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Did  somebody  say  a  new 
courthouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  French  language 
in  the  provincial  courts  in  the  areas  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I'd  like  to 
remind  the  members  that,  obviously,  we 
wanted  to  have  as  much  assistance  as  possible 
in  order  to  bring  to  this  Legislature  what  we 
thought  was  the  best  legislation  available, 
from  a  practical  standpoint  at  this  point  in 
our  history.  We,  therefore,  drew  heavily  from 
the  ranks  of  the  practising  lawyers,  not  only 
in  this  province  but  indeed  in  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

I  established  an  advisory  committee  to 
work  very  closely  with  myself  and  senior 
members  of  the  ministry  in  the  preliminary 
work  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation.  On  this  committee,  there  were 
three  francophone  lawyers,  all  very  active 
practitioners   in    the   courts   of  this   province, 


Mr.  Pierre  Genest  from  Toronto,  Mr.  Paul 
Belanger  from  Ottawa,  and  a  gendeman  from 
Sudbury  who  was  recommended  to  me  by  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel).  They 
sat  on  this  committee  because  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  have  their  insights  as  Franco- 
Ontarians  who  are  very  committed  to  the 
principles  of  this  legislation  and  yet  who  had 
the  practical  experience  that  was,  of  course,  of 
equal  importance. 

[8:30] 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  we  also 
invited  the  Quebec  bar  to  nominate  three 
members  of  their  ranks  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee. These  three  people  served  tirelessly 
and  were  of  great  assistance.  I  should  have 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sudbury,  Mr.  Richard  Pharand,  who  as  I  said 
was  recommended  to  me  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East.  I  just  repeat  that  because  I 
think  it's  important  to  indicate  we've  ap- 
proached our  task  in  relation  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  tri-partisan  manner.  It's  legislation 
that  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  become  the  subject  matter  of 
partisan  politics  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  That's  not  to  suggest  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  is  not  something  that 
may  come  about,  but  obviously,  we  want  to 
approach  this  legislation  with  as  little  political 
partisanship  as  possible  because  of  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  legislation  and  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  the  principles  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation. 

I  have  to  say  that  what  we're  attempting 
to  accomplish  in  this  legislation,  unfortu- 
nately, is  somewhat  misunderstood  in  certain 
parts  of  the  province.  It's  suggested,  for 
example,  that  we  are  attempting  in  this  Legis- 
lature to  create  overnight  a  bilingual  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  that  those  who  do 
not  have  that  facility,  whether  they  are  law- 
yers or  those  who  are  involved  in  the  courts 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  will  somehow 
suffer  some  discrimination  by  reason  of  the 
fact  we  are  moving  in  this  direction.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

We  recognize  that  bilingual  administration 
of  justice  in  this  province  is  not  a  practical 
consideration  at  this  time.  Notwithstanding 
that,  we  do  recognize,  as  all  members  have 
so  eloquently  stated,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding bilingual  courts  or  French-language 
courts  where  possible  and  where  practical. 

I  mentioned  the  work  of  the  bilingual 
court  advisory  committee.  I  prefer  to  talk  in 
terms  of  bilingual  courts,  although  we  have 
made  provision  in  the  legislation  for  trials 
in  the  French  language,  because  I  think  that 
is  the  practical  way  to  approach  the  matter. 
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This  is  really  what  is  involved  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  There  are  bilingual  trials,  not 
English-speaking  trials  or  French-speaking 
trials,  but  bilingual  trials. 

I  mentioned,  and  I  wish  to  highlight,  the 
work  of  the  advisory  committee  and  their 
recommendations  because  they  are  very  rele- 
vant to  some  of  the  amendments  we're  asked 
to  consider.  In  considering  these  amendments, 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I'm  very 
concerned  about  any  amendments  that,  if  the 
legislation  is  passed,  might  force  us  to  proceed 
in  areas  where  we  may  not  have  adequate 
resources. 

I  appreciate  that  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Renfrew  North  has  already  cautioned 
me  against  using  any  arguments  related  to 
administration  as  reasons  for  not  accepting 
sort  of  holus-bolus  any  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed.  But  I  think  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  appreciate  that 
nothing  could  discredit  this  legislation  quicker 
or  more  effectively  than  to  grant  a  legislative 
right  in  relation  to  having  a  matter  heard  by, 
say  a  bilingual  tribunal,  whether  it  be  a  court 
composed  of  a  judge  or  a  court  composed  of 
a  judge  and  jury,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
provide  that  in  an  effective  way  by  reason  of 
administrative  problems,  or  by  reason  of 
resource  problems. 

For  example,  I  mentioned  the  problem  of 
jury  selection.  Before  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  conduct  jury  trials  in  this  province  in  the 
designated  areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  appropriate  jury  forms  to  all  those 
who  are  eligible  for  jury  duty  in  a  particular 
judicial  district  and  have  these  individuals, 
these  citizens,  answer  certain  questions  in 
relation  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  able  to 
understand  the  French  language,  the  English 
language  or  both;  and  obviously  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  return  of  these  forms  are  of 
fundamental  importance  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  jury  lists  in  order  that  panels 
of  jurors  may  be  drawn  and  so  it's  possible 
for  a  court  to  identify  jurors  who  are  indeed 
bilingual. 

Obviously  this  cannot  be  accomplished  the 
day  that  this  legislation  comes  into  effect. 
We  have  provided  for  legislation  to  come  into 
effect  on  royal  assent,  and  this  is  why  we 
have  provided  in  the  legislation  the  proviso 
that  the  provisions  will  apply  to  courts  in 
certain  designated  areas  upon  the  passing  of 
the  orders  in  council. 

It's  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  these 
resources  in  place;  the  most  complex  one,  of 
course,  is  related  to  the  selection  of  juries, 
and  I  would  hope  that  this  would  be  fully 
appreciated.  It's  somewhat  less  complex  when 
we  are  dealing  with  trials  by  judge  alone.  I 


just  caution  the  members  to  consider  these 
very  practical  problems  which  can  be  re- 
solved, and  will  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  but  obviously  require  some  period  of 
time.  To  amend  the  legislation  to  provide  for 
bilingual  juries  in  certain  designated  areas 
at  the  time  this  legislation  becomes  law  would 
create  nothing  less  than  chaos.  I  hesitate  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  government 
being  forced  to  withdraw  this  legislation,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  very  regrettable, 
to  put  it  mildly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Pretty  close  to  chaos  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  would  be  the 
case  if  the  legislation  provided,  for  example, 
bilingual  trials  in  areas  where  it  would  just 
be  impossible  to  have  bilingual  trials  as  of 
the  time  that  the  legislation  became  law  of 
this  province.  I  want  the  members  opposite 
to  consider  that  and  to  appreciate  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thought  this  was  Bill  71, 
not  Bill  70. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Is  the  member 
talking  about  amendments  to  the  Juries  Act? 
Obviously  the  amendment  to  the  Juries  Act 
is  complementary  legislation  and  the  two  bills 
must  be— 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am  talking  about  the  threat 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.   Mr.  McMurtry:   I  shouldn't  be  pro- 
voked, I  know,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Samis:  Nor  provocative. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —and  I  forgot  the 
numbers  of  the  respective  bills. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Bill  72  is  the  Juries 
Amendment  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Once  again  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  has  assisted  me.  I  thank 
her. 

While  that  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to 
us,  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  say  I  can  per- 
haps understand  the  wisdom  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  attempt  to  enshrine  to  a  greater 
extent  what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
by  mentioning  specifically  in  the  legislation 
certain  designated  areas. 

I  am  quite  impressed  by  the  arguments  of 
the  members  who  have  spoken  in  this  very 
important  debate  and  we  proposed  an  amend* 
ment  where  this  will  be  done.  But  it's  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  separate  the  sections 
of  the  bill  that  deal  with  the  designated  dis- 
tricts which  we  can  put  into  legislation  now, 
as  contrasted  to  the  courts  within  those  par- 
ticular designated  areas. 

Obviously  we  will  be  able  to  implement 
this    legislation   in    some    courts   faster    than 
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others;  and  I  have  talked  about  non-jury  as 
opposed  to  jury  trials.  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  proceed  unless  we  did  keep  the 
designated  areas  separate  from  the  courts  in 
those  designated  areas.  You  just  can't  throw 
all  of  the  courts  into  one  basket  and  say  that 
what  we  can  do  in  one  court  we  can  do  in 
another.  I  think  those  members  who  are 
familiar  with  the  courts  will  realize  there  are 
particular  problems  related  to  particular 
courts. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  concerns 
me  in  relation  to  the  debate,  and  that  is 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  pleadings  and 
pretrial  proceedings.  It  has  been  suggested 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  by 
amendments  that  have  been  drawn  to  my 
attention,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  some  mem- 
bers at  least  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  pretrial  proceedings  and 
pleadings— and  we  are  talking  about  the 
pleadings  which  are  the  written  documents  in 
pretrial  proceedings  which  would  normally 
relate  to  examinations  for  discovery  or  pre- 
trial motions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  would  want  to  reiterate  that  it  was  the 
advice  of  our  advisory  council.  I  had  my  own 
views,  and  I  have  to  say  my  views  were  very 
much  in  accord  with  that  of  the  advisory 
council  when  the  legislation  arrived  here  in 
the  particular  form  that  it  is.  It  was  the 
unanimous  advice  of  our  advisory  council 
that  we  should  emphasize,  at  least  at  this 
particular  stage,  the  use  of  French  at  the  trial. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  last  word 
in  legislation  in  relation  to  the  French 
language  in  our  courts,  but  they  advised  we 
should  emphasize  the  use  of  the  French 
language  at  the  actual  trial,  whether  it  is  a 
trial  before  a  judge  or  a  trial  before  a  judge 
and  jury.  Obviously  that  is  where  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  litigants  before  the  courts 
are  of  greatest  importance. 

In  pleadings  and  pretrial  proceedings, 
basically  we  are  talking  about  issues  that  are 
of  greater  interest  to  the  lawyers  than  they 
are  to  the  litigants  themselves.  That  is  not  to 
suggest  that  these  proceedings  and  pretrial 
examinations  are  not  important,  but  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  member  for  St.  George 
francophone  lawyer  collegues  themselves 
recognize  the  difficulty  they  will  have,  for 
example,  in  preparing  pleadings  in  French  at 
this  time,  simply  because  virtually  all  of  them 
have  been  trained  to  prepare  pleadings  in 
English. 

What  I  am  very  concerned  about  is  that 
we  don't  incorporate  provisions  in  this  act 
that  are  going  to  produce  a  real  divisiveness 
within  the  legal  community  and  needless  con- 
frontation.   This   is    one    aspect   of   the   pro- 


posed amendments  that  should  concern  us 
all.  Certainly  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
be  heard  in  French  before  a  bilingual  tribunal 
in  designated  areas,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  legislation,  whether  or  not  we 
should  encourage,  by  amendments,  battles 
that  may  occur  in  nondesignated  areas  be- 
tween a  French-speaking  litigant  and  an 
English-speaking  litigant  as  to  where  the  trial 
is  going  to  be  heard,  I  think  could  produce  an 
atmosphere  that  is  very  counterproductive  in 
so  far  as  the  enhancement  of  French-language 
rights  in  our  province  is  concerned.  I  think 
we  should  just  bear  this  in  mind  before  we 
proceed  into  committee  with  this  legislation. 
What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here,  is 
legislation  that  does  enshrine  the  basic  rights 
and  that  at  the  same  time  is  practical.  Then 
it  can't  be  suggested  that  we  are  creating  a 
hypocritical  situation  where  we  are  providing 
a  right  by  legislation  but  where  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  provide  the  back-up  resources  to  make 
that  right  a  meaningful  right. 

[8:45] 

I  repeat,  this  legislation  was  the  product, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  the  advice 
of  some  very  fine  and  distinguished  franco- 
phone lawyers  in  our  province.  I'd  like,  again, 
to  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  us  all 
to  thank  those  lawyers  and  our  colleagues  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  who  did  dedicate  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

I  don't  think  there's  anything  else  I  can 
usefully  add  at  this  particular  time,  other 
than  to  repeat  that  I  appreciate  the  very 
worthwhile  contributions  of  the  members  op- 
posite. I'm  confident  this  legislation  will  be 
passed;  and  with  a  certain  continuance  of  the 
collegiality  that  I  think  recently  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  legislation  that  affects  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  province, 
certainly  legislation  for  which  I've  been  re- 
sponsible, I'm  confident  this  will  persist  and 
that  this  milestone  we  referred  to  earlier,  this 
historic  legislation,  will  be  in  place,  hopefully, 
in  the  near  future. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

JURIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  72,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Juries  Act, 
1974. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  going  to  be  brief  on 
this  one.  I  am  saving  all  my  fire  and  forces, 
as  I  have  warned  the  Attorney  General,  for 
the  amendments  to  the  Trustee  Act. 
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Of  course,  this  is  a  companion  piece.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  caucus  supports  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  I  recognize,  I  think, 
the  reason  it  is  couched  in  the  form  in  which 
it  finds  itself,  but  I  wonder  whether  in  the 
preparation  of  the  rolls  we  would  not  at  least 
make,  as  the  minister  seemed  to  suggest  in 
his  reference  to  this  bill  as  he  related  it  to 
The  Judicature  Act,  provision  for  those  who 
speak,  read  and  understand  the  French  lan- 
guage, so  that  we  would  cover  the  need  with 
certainty,  taking  into  account  what  he  has 
said  about  the  court  as  opposed  to  the  de- 
signated area. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  make 
some  sense  to  ensure  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  French  language  and  bilingualism 
are  covered  in  this  bill.  I  would  hope  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  some  remarks  by 
way  of  reply  on  that  matter. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
Judicature  Act  applies  to  this  particular  bill. 
We  can't  have  one  without  the  other,  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Like  the  previous  speaker, 
this  legislation  is  basically  acceptable.  I  sup- 
pose the  only  thing  I  would  mention  is  that 
where  it  makes  provision  for  the  English  lan- 
guage within  the  Juries  Act,  I  am  for  people 
Who  are  bilingual.  I  suspect  that  is  as  far  as 
we  can  go  at  this  time  in  our  history,  con- 
sidering the  exigencies  and  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation.  Some  day  there  will  be  an 
amendment  to  it  where  French-only  juries 
would  be  selected,  particularly  in  certain 
districts  again,  and  that  would  be  the  pleni- 
tude that  we  look  forward  to  in  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  very 
briefly,  I  can't  add  very  much  to  what  was 
said  by  the  honourable  member  for  Lakeshore. 
This  was  a  conscious  policy  decision,  again 
on  the  advice  of  our  advisory  committee,  as 
to  how  far  we  should  go  at  this  particular 
time.  Again,  what  we're  attempting  to  do  is 
to  emphasize  the  bilingual  aspect  of  the  juries 
because  we  think  it  is  in  the  broadest  public 
interest  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Change  of 
Name  Act. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  Attorney 
General  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  On  such  an  important  piece 
of  legislation?  Incredible! 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  believe 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  not  wish 
to  engage  in  full  debate  on  this  bill.  Ob- 
viously this  caucus  supports  the  bill.  It's 
absolutely  self-evident  that  it  should  have 
probably  been  done  before  this,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  had  a  mixup 
in  the  age  of  majority  in  this  province  for 
some  time  and  now  we're  straightening  out 
the  matter.  Since  the  age  of  majority  is  18, 
at  least  at  this  point,  and  people  can  apply 
for  a  change  of  name  at  18,  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  why  we  should  designate 
anyone  as  an  infant  so  applying. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  a  wonderful  change,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  the  law  presently  stands— and 
I'm  sure  no  one  in  this  assembly  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it— the  clause  reads  "where 
the  applicant  is  an  infant,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  of  full  age  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
act."  1  take  it  to  mean  that  some  extremely 
astute  judge  said  that  if  a  five-year-old 
comes  before  him  and  wishes  to  have  his 
name  altered  to  the  Caballero  from  the  South 
or  something  like  that,  to  some  romantic 
terminology  quite  distinct  from  his  parents 
and  thereby  disown  them,  the  judge  has  no 
discretion  whatsoever  and  must  grant  the 
application  just  as  it  stands. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  my  children 
had  all  heard  about  this  and  were  all  going 
to  move  in  the  courts  immediately— I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  they  intended— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Have  their  name 
changed  to  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  they  all  want  to  change 
their  name  to  their  mother's  name,  which  is 
Jones. 

In  any  event,  we're  obliged  now  to  move  in 
on  the  situation.  I  don't  think  we  should  press 
any  further  with  this  bill.  It  should  go  through 
very  easily. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

TRUSTEE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  had  warned  the  Attorney 
General  that  I  should  speak  at  length  on  the 
change  in  the  amendment  to  this  bill  where- 
by we  are  amending  by  striking  out  "be"  in 
the  11th  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by."  However,  in  the  spirit  of  the  collegi- 
ality,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  I 
think  I  shall  not  proceed  with  my  very  real 
and  very  earnest  debate.  In  the  spirit  of  good- 
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will,  the  caucus  of  the  Liberals  on  this  side 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  let  things 
go  just  quite  so  easily.  Philosophically  speak- 
ing—and I  am  prepared  for  a  dissertation  on 
contemporary  existentialism— the  word  "be"  is 
the  most  important  single  word  in  any  lan- 
guage. Imagine  "to  be  or  not  to  be."  If  it 
were  not  to  be,  then  the  whole  problem  of 
evil  comes  into  this  Legislature  tonight.  We 
could  talk  about  privations  of  various  kinds 
and  the  annulling  of  the  good.  Dialogues 
have  been  written  about  it,  for  heaven's  sake. 
But  if  the  only  thing  you  are  going  to  do  is 
change  "be"  to  "by,"  how  could  anyone  pos- 
sibly complain? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  eloquence  that  has  already  been  con- 
tributed to  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
you  have  taken  your  chair,  I  believe  the  only 
bill  before  the  House  in  committee  is  the 
Judicature  Act.  I  understand  we  were  not 
proceeding  with  that  in  committee,  but  we 
were  going  to  continue  with  certain  other 
bills  for  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That's  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  not 
proceed. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  reported 
progress. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  Attorney  General  has 
been  spending  his  time  doing  athletic  push- 
ups. What  bills  are  we  doing  now? 

RACING  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Gross- 
man,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  69,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Racing  Commission  Act. 
[9:00] 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  this  bill  there  were  four 
particular  areas  which  are  being  attended 
to  with  respect  to  the  racing  commission.  The 
minister's  statement  on  April  25  clearly  set 
these  out  and  they  are  available  in  Hansard 
for  members  to  see. 

There  is  only  one  that  did  concern  me 
and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
that  validates  a  series  of  procedures  which 
have  existed  for  some  time,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Canadian  Trotting  Associa- 
tion for  harness  racing.  It  allows  certain  self- 


governing  powers,  in  effect,  to  exist  within 
that  association  that  are,  to  put  it  kindly,  then 
effectively  rubber-stamped  by  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission.  I  have  heard  of  certain 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of 
these  discretionary  powers  to  a  subgroup, 
powers  which  might  more  clearly  be  attended 
to  by  the  racing  commission  itself.  However, 
I  understand  that  as  a  result  of  certain  dis- 
cussions the  concerns  of  the  parties  most  par- 
ticularly interested  have  been  resolved  and 
we  are  accordingly  prepared  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  party 
also  will  be  supporting  this  bill  on  second 
reading.  We  do,  however,  have  two  amendu 
ments  to  this  bill,  copies  of  which  have  been 
given  to  the  official  opposition  critic  and  I 
hope  have  been  delivered  to  the  minister. 
The  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr.  Pope), 
in  the  absence  of  the  minister  and  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  is  nodding  that  he  has 
them. 

There  are  a  number  of  concerns,  of  course, 
with  the  racing  commission— or  the  second-to- 
final  resting  place  of  one  Charles  MacNaugh- 
ton,  as  it's  sometimes  called.  The  record  of 
the  racing  commission  in  some  regards  has 
been  less  than  excellent.  One  of  those  areas 
is  in  the  practice  of  firing  some  people. 

I  think  perhaps  the  Damien  case  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  examples  of  what  sometimes 
might  happen  with  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Damien  has  for  three  years  been 
proceeding  with  a  long  drawn  out  fight 
against  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission, 
which  has  now  ended  up  in  a  large  and  costly 
lawsuit.  It  arose  from  a  situation  that  should 
never  have  taken  place.  It  might  lead  one  at 
times  to  wonder  about  the  makeup  of  the 
Ontario  Racing  Commission.  That  is  exactly 
the  area  to  which  our  amendment  addresses 
itself.  I  will  speak  to  it  in  some  short  detail 
when  it  does  go  into  the  committee  stage;  and 
I  trust  it  will  go  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  there's  no  need  to  send  it  out  to 
another  committee. 

We  think  it's  very  important  that  there  be 
somebody  on  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission 
who  knows  a  little  bit  about  labour  relations. 
We're  suggesting  that  the  commission  be 
expanded  by  one  person  and  that  that  person 
be  a  representative  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour.  Hopefully,  with  that  kind  of  a 
person  on  the  commission,  we  won't  get  into 
any  more  incidents  where  we  have  the  kind 
of  injustice  done  to  a  person  that  was  done 
to  Mr.  Damien. 

The  other  areas  of  the  act  to  amend  the 
Racing  Commission  Act  are  by  and  large 
housekeeping  measures  or  measures  to  allow 
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the  commission  the  statutory  power  to  do 
things  that,  in  effect,  it  has  already  been 
doing. 

There  is  one  matter  I  have  some  concern 
about  and  that  is  the  matter  of  subsection 
2(b),  which  I  will  discuss  in  committee  rather 
than  now.  But  so  that  the  member  for 
Cochrane  South  can  have  some  short  time 
to  think  about  it,  I  would  like  to  know— and 
I  trust  he  could  get  me  some  kind  of  answer 
before  we  do  get  to  committee— how  many 
incidents  there  have  been  in  the  past  when 
the  racing  commission  has  held  hearings  they 
think  were  of  a  frivolous  nature  on  charges 
that  were  frivolously  made  so  that  we  can 
perhaps  have  an  idea  as  to  how  necessary 
and  how  relevant  a  proposition  it  is  that  we 
should  bring  in  and  institute  a  $300  fine. 

That's  it.  We  will  be  supporting  the  bill  on 
second  reading  and  will  have  two  short, 
rather  clear  amendments  to  make  when  we 
get  to  committee. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  had  the  novel  experi- 
ence of  actually  reading  the  bill  just  before 
I  stood  up.  I  thought  I  would  say  a  word  or 
two.  There  are  certain  aspects  that  puzzled 
and  bothered  me.  No  doubt  it  will  go  to 
committee. 

This  operation  is  done  by  way  of  a  dele- 
gation of  powers.  The  racing  commission 
itself  is  a  delegate  body.  Under  this  particular 
legislation,  in  section  1,  it's  subdelegating  its 
powers.  It's  not  only  subdelegating,  but 
picking  up  the  rules  and  regulations  of  some 
other  subordinate  body  into  its  own,  et 
cetera;  and  then  it  goes  the  extra  step,  which 
I've  never  seen  in  a  statute  before  and  which 
I  think  will  require  some  degree  of  justifica- 
tion. 

I  would  think  it  runs  directly  contrary  to 
everything  McRuer  has  set  forth.  I  thought 
the  government's  legislation  was  designed  to 
be  in  some  degree  of  accord  with  that;  not 
that  that  is  sacrosanct  holy  writ  or  anything, 
but  by  and  large,  there  is  great  good  sense 
in  what  the  erstwhile  judge  has  to  say  about 
these  matters. 

One  thing  that  particularly  offends  me  is 
subsection  ( la)c  where  this  subordinate  body, 
this  body  under  the  body  so  to  speak  without 
becoming  obscene,  is  given  powers  "to  impose 
and  collect  fines,  costs  and  other  penalties  for 
the  contravention  of  any  of  the  rules  or  pro- 
cedures." That's  unheard  of.  Somebody  away 
down  the  line  is  given  the  power  to  fine 
somebody  else,  apart  from  this  $300  business 
or  anything  else.  That  should  be  looked  at 
very  carefully  by  the  ministry,  I  suggest,  and 
gone  over  before  the  minister  brings  it  on  for 
the  final  dress  rehearsal,  so  to  speak,  before 
the  curtain  rings  down. 


True,  the  minister's  answer  could  be  there 
is  some  kind  of  appeal  procedure  back  to  the 
commission  in  the  case  of  an  aggrieved 
person,  back  with  respect  to  the  grievance 
itself  and  back  with  respect  to  whatever 
penalty  has  come  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
Even  if  that's  the  case,  the  thing  is  highly 
suspect.  I  suggest  and  request  the  minister 
take  another  look  at  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Pope:  A  couple  of  points  have  been 
raised  on  which  I  think  I  can  help  the 
honourable  members.  I  thank  them  for 
directing  some  of  their  concerns  towards  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  towards  you,  at  you. 

Mr.  Pope:  Firstly,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  punitive  costs 
were  awarded  against  appellants,  or  those 
applying  to  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission, 
the  number  is  two  out  of  100  hearings  held 
over  a  period  of  seven  years.  I  think  the 
honourable  members  would  agree  that  it  has 
not  been  a  power  which  has  been  abused  in 
the  past,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  provision  will  be  abused 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Exactly.  That's  what  Pontius 
Pilate  said  as  he  washed  his  hands.  Have  you 
got  a  bowl  over  there? 

Mr.  Pope:  The  Canadian  Trotting  Associ- 
ation last  year  heard  approximately  20  minor 
appeals  and  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission 
heard  last  year  in  excess  of  40  appeals. 
Basically,  there  have  been  pre-existing  appeal 
procedures,  which  I  could  review  very  briefly 
so  that  the  honourable  member  for  Lakeshore 
could  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  history 
of  the  government  of  harness  racing  and  horse 
racing  in  Canada. 

Harness  racing  in  Canada  has  been  self- 
governed  nationally  by  the  Canadian  Trotting 
Association  since  1939.  Thoroughbred  racing, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  controlled  locally 
by  the  various  racing  commissions  and  associ- 
ations which  conduct  thoroughbred  racing. 
When  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission  came 
into  existence  in  1950  by  provincial  statute,  it 
directed  itself  towards  thoroughbred  racing, 
acknowledging  its  control  over  harness  racing 
by  simply  adopting  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Canadian  Trotting  Association  as  the 
Ontario  Racing  Commission  rules. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Ontario  Racing  Commission  worked  in  har- 
mony with  the  Canadian  Trotting  Association. 
The  racing  commission  did  not  operate  its 
own  licensing  function  but  accepted  the  Cana- 
dian Trotting  Association's  licensing  and 
standards  as  to  requirements  for  harness  rac- 
ing in  Ontario.  In  1900,  as  harness  racing  be- 
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gan  to  grow  in  Ontario,  the  commission  began 
to  exercise  its  powers  to  govern  this  form  of 
horse  racing  and  was  challenged  by  the  Cana- 
dian Trotting  Association. 

As  we  are  all  probably  aware,  the  situation 
was  resolved  by  the  intervention,  among 
others,  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  of  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  who  mediated  an  end  to  the 
dispute.  As  a  result,  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission began  its  own  licensing  program  in 
1961  and  since  that  time  any  participants  in 
Ontario  must  hold  a  Canadian  Trotting  As- 
sociation and  Ontario  Racing  Commission 
licence. 

I  would  say  with  that  kind  of  background 
it's  apparent  that  there  are  a  number  of  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  at  the  racetrack  in 
Ontario.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  minor  nature. 
It  has  been  well-established  practice  that 
stewards  and  other  officials  at  the  racetrack 
would  deal  with  the  matters. 

If  there  have  been  any  complaints  or  some 
thought  that  the  matter  has  not  been  properly 
dealt  with,  minor  matters  have  been  referred 
to  the  Canadian  Trotting  Association  and 
other  matters  have  been  referred  to  the  On- 
tario Racing  Commission.  This  procedure  has 
appeared  to  have  worked.  There  have  not 
been  any  appeals,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
last  year  from  the  Canadian  Trotting  Associ- 
ation rulings.  As  I  said,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 20  of  them,  including  13  denials  of 
appeal.  Except  for  one  outstanding  piece  of 
litigation,  there  has  not  been  any  problem 
with  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission. 

There  was  an  attempt  in  the  1973  legisla- 
tion to  delegate  the  kind  of  power  to  the 
Canadian  Trotting  Association  and  other  track 
officials.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  at  trying  to 
clean  up  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  and  which  are  the  subject  matter  of 
some  litigation. 

I  understand  the  Damien  case  is  a  long- 
standing litigation  matter  and  a  matter  that 
involves  some  certain  activities  that  took  place 
with  a  certain  Mr.  Damien  and  some  admis- 
sions that  were  made.  The  only  comment  I 
can  make  is  that  it  is  before  the  courts  and  I 
think  it  is  the  proper  procedure  that  this 
matter  should  be  resolved  by  the  courts. 

With  those  brief  comments— and  when  we 
move  to  committee  we  can  further  pursue  the 
matters— I  hope  I  have  answered  most  of  the 
questions  that  the  members  have  raised.  I 
thank  them  for  their  comments  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  If  I  might  just  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  assistant,  am  I  not 
correct  with  respect  to  the  Damien  matter  in 
assuming  that  it  has  absolutely  no  relation- 


ship to  any  of  these  particulars  that  are  before 
us  this  evening? 

Mr.  Pope:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

[9:15] 

CORPORATIONS  AMENDMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  77,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  bill  deals  with  only 
two  particular  matters.  The  first  one  is  with 
respect  to  the  Fire  Mutuals  Guarantee  Fund 
and  the  bill  in  section  2  deals  with  certain 
amendments  to  relate  that  to  present  provi- 
sions within  the  Insurance  Act. 

The  select  committee  on  company  law  will 
be  turning  its  collective  mind  this  summer  to 
a  review  of  the  various  property  and  casualty 
insurance  lines  within  Ontario,  and  as  well, 
the  concerns  of  the  various  farm  mutual  com- 
panies. As  a  result,  at  that  time  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  other  particular 
concerns  which  the  farm  mutual  companies 
may  have  and  we  will  be  able  to  hear  from 
them  as  to  their  experience,  which  has  led  to 
this  section  being  included  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Corporations  Act  as  it  appears  in 
Bill  77. 

I  won't  make  any  further  comments  on  that 
particular  point,  because  I  think  that  with  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  further  this 
summer  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  select 
committee  we  will  be  able  to  review  this  in 
case  there  might  be  some  other  changes 
which  may  be  considered  at  that  point. 

With  respect  to  the  other  item  in  this  bill, 
the  matter  of  making  certain  amendments  to 
parallel  the  requirements  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  I  commend  the  ministry  on  bringing 
forth  this  particular  point.  The  reference 
which  is  involved  in  the  bill  makes  the  use 
of  an  incorporated  social  club  as  a  common 
gaming  house,  as  set  out  in  the  Criminal 
Code,  grounds  for  cancellation  of  the  letters 
patent. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  occasions 
when  social  clubs  have  run  afoul  of  the  law 
because  of  certain  practices  being  carried  on. 
I  would  suspect  that  having  as  one  of  the 
penalties  available  the  cancellation  of  the 
letters  patent  of  a  social  club  for  such  an 
infraction  would  be  one  of  the  tools  available 
not  only  to  the  courts  but,  through  the  even- 
tual procedure  of  the  activities  of  the  min- 
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istry,  to  deter  those  practices  from  taking 
place  in  various  of  the  social  clubs. 

This  will  be  perhaps  a  useful  amendment 
that  will  have  a  certain  punitive  effect  and 
I  find  the  inclusion  of  it  in  this  bill  a  satis^ 
factory  one.  We  will  support  the  bill  on 
second  reading. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  may  be  suffering 
from  some  confusion,  and  I  may  have  done  a 
disservice  to  my  colleague  from  Cochrane 
South.  I  understand  there  have  been  some 
switches  in  the  parliamentary  assistants  in  his 
caucus.  Is  he  now  the  parliamentary  assistant 
to  the  minister? 

Mr.  Pope:  Yes. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Condolences. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber has  my  apologies  for  saying  earlier  this 
evening  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  was 
absent,  because  clearly  he  is  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  should  get  a  medal. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Five  thousand  dollars  is 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Eakins:  It  helps  meet  the  cost  of  living 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  get  workmen's  com- 
pensation working  with  Grossman. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Could  I  come  back  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  is  actually 
rather  difficult  to  find  in  a  bill  like  this,  be- 
cause there  are  several.  Indeed,  perhaps  it 
could  even  be  an  unprincipled  bill. 

I  will  address  myself  to  the  two  points  to 
which  the  Liberal  critic  didn't  address  him- 
self, the  two  repeal  sections.  While  we  will 
be  supporting  the  bill  on  second  reading  I 
do  have  some  concern  over  the  second  repeal 
section.  The  first  repeal,  which  occurs  in 
section  1  of  the  bill,  is  simply  a  change  in 
the  Corporations  Act  to  reflect  amendments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Partnership  Re- 
gistration Act  and  as  such  I  can  see  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  it. 

The  other  two  housekeeping  changes,  as 
they  have  been  addressed  by  the  Liberal  critic, 
also  seem  quite  appropriate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it's  a  smashing  idea  to  alter 
provincial  legislation  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  Criminal  Code.  That's  quite  clever. 

The  final  point  though  cause  me  a  bit  of 
concern.  The  minister  when  he  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  House  on  Friday,  April  28, 
I  believe,  said:  "Finally,  as  the  act  now  reads, 
the  minister  is  required  to  table  before  the 
House  an  annual  report  showing  the  extra- 
provincial  licences  issued  under  the  act,  the 
authorized  capital  of  each  corporation  licence 
and  the  fee  paid  for  each  licence.  This  rather 


clearly  explains  what  the  current  practice  had 
been. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  why  it  was  being 
repealed.  "The  amendment  would  repeal  this 
section,  primarily  because  the  statistical  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report  is  available 
elsewhere  and  we  feel  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  involved  in  collecting  the  data  and 
producing  the  report  could  be  put  to  more 
productive  uses  during  this  time  of  re- 
straint." 

I  understand  the  problems  presented  psy- 
chologically and  politically  by  the  restraint 
program.  I  also  understand  that  in  the  western 
world  there  has  been  in  the  past  several  years 
a  movement  towards  something  called  free- 
dom of  information.  Admittedly,  it  has  been 
a  halting  kind  of  procedure,  and  we  move 
very  slowly. 

My  colleague  from  Hamilton  Mountain 
can  tell  you  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to 
get  any  kind  of  statistics  from  government 
ministries,  especially,  in  his  case,  from  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  on  tax  deferrals.  In  that 
context,  I  wonder,  if  we  repeal  this  section, 
how  difficult  it  is  going  Ito  be  for  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  get  this  information,  if 
at  some  point  in  time  it  should  be  necessary, 
with  these  extraprovincial  companies  and 
licences. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  get  Ito  the  com- 
mittee stage,  Mr.  Minister,  you  would  be  in  a 
position  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  diffi- 
cult it  might  be  for  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture or,  through  us,  members  of  the  public,  to 
gelt  this  information  that  will  no  longer  be 
available  through  the  form  of  the  report.  Also, 
could  you  give  us  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  how 
much  time  and  money  has  been  involved  in 
collecting  the  data?  I  suspect  that's  the  kind 
of  study  you  probably  would  have  done  in  the 
ministry  before  you  made  the  decision  Ito  re- 
peal section  382.  Perhaps  you  can  arrange  to 
get  answers  to  those  questions  before  we  move 
into  committee.  It  would  be  quite  useful. 

With  that  one  concern,  I  support  the  bill 
on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  neglected  in  the  previous  legis- 
lation to  thank  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission  and  of  the  Ministry  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  for  their 
assistance  to  me  in  preparing  my  very  brief 
remarks  and  background  to  that  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  thank  them  and  I'd  also  like  to 
thank  the  staff  of  the  ministry  for  their  assis- 
tance in  this  legislation. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
directly  to  the  comments  made  by  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Cenltre.  The  Ontario  Gazette,  in 
its  normal  editions,  deals  with  extraprovincial 
licences  issued  and  cancelled.  In  that  gazette 
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it  gives  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  date 
of  its  incorporation,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  in- 
corporation and  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
licence  or  the  cancellation.  That  information, 
which  is  regularly  contained  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette,  is  further  dealt  with  in  the  indexes 
to  the  Ontario  Gazette,  which  are  regularly 
available. 

For  instance,  in  volume  110  of  the  Ontario 
Gazette,  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1977,  to 
December  31,  1977,  the  index  deals  with 
extraprovincial  licences  issued  and  cancelled 
on  page  14.  Therefore,  on  a  regular  basis 
there  is  specific  information  already  made 
available  in  a  public  form.  This  will  enable 
anyone  who  might  be  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  to  go  to  the  company's 
branch  and  obtain  more  specific  details  about 
the  principles  of  the  extraprovincial  licences 
and  any  other  matters  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  them. 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  deal  with  companies 
with  extraprovincial  licences.  This  again  is  on 
a  yearly  and  a  less-than-yearly  basis,  so  that 
up-to-date  informaltion  and  running  totals  can 
be  made  available  as  to  the  extent  of  extra- 
provincial  licences  being  granted  and  revoked. 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  there  is  information 
available  to  the  public  in  general  form,  the 
compiling  of  numbers;  and  there  is  also  in- 
formation available  as  to  the  specifics  of  each 
extraprovincial  licence  that  is  issued  or  re- 
voked. That  would  satisfy  the  concern  that  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  quite  rightly 
raised. 

Regarding  the  time  and  money  involved, 
there  is  a  daily  recording  of  a  running  total  of 
extraprovincial  licences  issued  and  a  totalling 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  specific  details.  I 
would  just  be  hazarding  a  guess  on  time  and 
money  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port, but  it  would  be  a  minimal  amount,  per- 
haps $1,000. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  for 
Hamilton  Centre  and  Kitchener  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  bill  and  for  the  comments  that 
they  have  raised. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

RACING  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Racing  Commission  Act. 
On  section  1: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  an  amendment 
on  section  1. 


Mr.  Pope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  your 
ruling  on  whether  or  not  this  amendment  is 
in  order,  as  it  deals  with  an  additional  prin- 
ciple that  is  not  dealt  with  in  Bill  69  as 
presented  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not  yet  put  the 
amendment  to  the  House.  I  better  just  place  it 
on  the  record.  Mr.  Davison  moves  that— 

Mr.  Breithaupt.  Dispense. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  member 
for  Kitchener's  offer.  However,  it  might  be 
wise  to  place  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Davison  moves  that  a  new  section  1 
be  added  to  the  bill  as  follows: 

"1.  Section  2  of  the  Racing  Commission 
Act,  being  chapter  389  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ontario,  1970,  is  repealed  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted  therefor: 

"2.  The  body  corporate  known  as  the 
Ontario  Racing  Commission  established  under 
the  Racing  Commission  Act,  1950,  is  con- 
tinued and  shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer 
than  four  and  not  more  than  eight  members, 
one  of  whom  is  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council;  the 
following  sections  to  be  renumbered  appro- 
priately." 
[9:30] 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  member 
for  Cochrane  South.  Looking  at  the  bill,  I 
cannot  see  where  this  amendment  is  em- 
bodied in  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
here  refers  only  to  section  15  of  the  Racing 
Commission  Act. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  comments  you 
made,  are  they  just  your  thoughts  on  the 
matter  or  do  they  constitute  a  ruling? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  have  to  say  at  this 
point  they  are  the  Chairman's  thoughts.  I 
was  giving  the  honourable  member  an  oppor- 
tunity to   make   any  further  comments. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  motion  is  in  order  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

When  the  ministry  drew  up  its  proposed 
amendments,  it  added,  to  section  15,  matters 
dealing  with  the  quorum,  and  made  reference 
to  earlier  sections  in  the  act,  specifically 
section  6.  For  some  reason  I  am  not  sure  of, 
they  chose  not  to  include  that  as  an  amend- 
ment or  an  addition  to  section  6  but  to  tack 
it  on  to  section  15.  Because  this  amendment 
significantly  alters  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sion, I  think  it  is  more  than  appropriate  that 
there  would  be  some  discussion  of  the  persons 
on  the  racing  commission. 

If  indeed  the  amendment  is  out  of  order, 
then  when  I  spoke  at  some  length  half  an 
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hour  or  20  minutes  ago  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  clearly  spoke  about  that  particular 
aspect  of  the  bill,  I  would  have  been  out  of 
order.  But  I  was  not  informed  that  I  was 
out  of  order  at  that  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  wasn't  out  of  order  then,  I  am  not 
out  of  order  now. 

I  think  you  should  accept  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  important  amendment 
and  one  that  quite  rightly  fits  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Speaking  to  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  sitting  in 
your  place,  you  are  unable  to  decide  whether 
the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  was  equally 
out  of  order  on  second  reading  as  he  is  now. 
That  is  something  which  I  presume  only  the 
Speaker  could  decide. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  of  change  in  the  membership 
of  the  commission  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bill  as  it  has  been  brought 
into  the  House. 

The  four  points  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  initial  statement  by  the  minister 
when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  which  had 
been  spoken  to  on  second  reading,  are  the 
particular  areas  which  are  being  referred  to. 

It  is  clear,  in  my  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  this  House,  that  the  members  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  further  amendments 
to  sections  that  are  already  before  the  House. 
However,  the  simple  introduction  of  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
allow  members  to  wander  all  over  the  place 
and  bring  in  changes  to  any  section  they  may 
be  pleased  to  consider. 

As  a  result,  in  my  view,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre 
is  out  of  order  and  should  so  be  ruled  by  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
North. 

Mr.  Pope:  Cochrane  South,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sorry. 

Mr.  Pope:   I  appreciate  the  comparison. 

Just  addressing  myself  to  the  comments 
that  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  has 
made,  Bill  69  deals  with  the  quorum  that  is 
required  for  a  specific  purpose,  namely,  for 
the  holding  of  a  hearing.  The  intent  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  the  number  of 
directors  in  the  body  corporate  would  be 
changed,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  quorum 
would  be  changed. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  quorum  that  is 
dealt  with  in  the  second  amendment,  not  in 
this  amendment,  and  the  quorum  that  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre 


are  for  completely  different  purposes.  The 
bill  addresses  itself  to  the  hearings  that  will 
be  held  by  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission 
and  to  how  many  members  will  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  a  hearing.  The 
entire  intent  of  Bill  69  addresses  itself  to  the 
hearing  process  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  and  how  they  can  be  re- 
solved. In  my  respectful  submission,  the  ap- 
peal process,  the  powers  given  to  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission,  both  with  respect  to 
quorum  and  the  holding  of  a  hearing,  do  not 
in  any  way  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
proposed  composition  of  the  Ontario  Racing 
Commission. 

I  think  they  are  two  separate  matters  and 
should  be  considered  as  such.  Therefore,  it  is 
an  additional  principle  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Bill  69,  in  my  respectful  submission, 
although  I  appreciate  the  concerns  of  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  comments 
and  the  assistance  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  spoken.  On  reviewing 
the  amendment  and  the  comments  made,  I 
would  have  to  say  to  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Centre  that  he  made  two  points.  Of 
course,  the  first  point  was  that  on  second 
reading  he  referred  to  this  and  was  not  ruled 
out  of  order.  However,  that  was  under  the 
Speaker,  and  this  is  under  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  other  point  was  made  very  clearly, 
and  that  was  the  content  of  the  amendment 
is  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  bill  before  us  deals  only  with 
the  powers  of  the  commission.  Therefore,  I 
feel  I  must  rule  the  amendment  out  of  order. 

I  believe  the  honourable  member  has  an- 
other amendment. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demur  from  moving  my  second 
amendment,  which  is  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1(4),  because  what  it  would  have  done 
was  change  the  wording  of  that  section  so 
that  the  quorum  for  a  hearing  would  have 
been  four  rather  than  three.  I  had  assumed 
that  by  the  time  we  got  to  that  point  there 
was  some  chance  we  would  have  eight  people 
on  the  commission.  It  would  be  most  unfair 
for  me,  at  this  point,  to  saddle  the  ministry 
with  that  amendment  because  it  wouldn't,  at 
this  time,  serve  the  purpose  I  had  originally 
intended  it  to  serve.  I  will  not  place  that 
amendment. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Bill  69  reported. 
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CORPORATIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  77,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Corporations  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think  perhaps  it 
might  be  useful  for  myself  and  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  engage  in  a  short  dia- 
logue—of course  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  second  reading,  I  raised  my  concern 
about  section  4  as  to  the  degree  of  difficulty 
members  of  the  Legislature  might  have  in 
finding  out  information  that  will  no  longer 
be  available  in  the  format  of  this  report. 
When  the  section  is  repealed,  the  report  will 
no  longer  come  forward.  The  parliamentary 
assistant  points  out  two  other  areas  from 
which  the  information  can  be  gleaned.  One 
was  the  Ontario  Gazette  and  one  was  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

Section,  382(1)  is  the  one  of  concern.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  worthwhile 
if  I  read  that  to  the  parliamentary  assistant, 
because  I  don't  think  his  remarks  earlier  were 
addressed  to  the  problem  I  pointed  out.  Sec- 
tion 382(1)  reads  as  follows:  "The  minister 
shall,  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  showing  the  licences 
issued  under  this  part  during  such  year,  the 
authorized  capital  of  each  corporation  licence 
and  the  fee  paid  for  each  licence." 

When  the  parliamentary  assistant  addressed 
himself  as  to  what  would  appear  in  the  On- 
tario Gazette,  1  don't  recall  hearing  any 
mention  of  the  fee  paid  for  the  licence.  I 
certainly  don't  recall  any  comment  or  response 
either  when  addressing  himself  to  the  Ontairo 
Gazette  or  TEIGA  as  to  the  authorized  capital 
of  each  corporation.  If  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant could  tell  me  where  the  members  of 
the  House  could  get  that  information,  and 
how  easy  or  how  difficult  it  might  be,  and 
satisfy  me  on  that,  I  wouldn't  have  any  ob- 
jection to  supporting  this  section  of  the  bill 
and  the  bill  itself. 

But  if  we're  only  talking  a  very  small 
amount  of  money— I  think  the  minister  used 
the  number  $1,000— to  do  the  work  that  is 
required  for  this  report,  I  really  don't  see 
much  reason  to  get  rid  of  the  report.  Every 
time  a  member  wants  to  know  what  the 
authorized  capital  of  a  corporation  is,  or  what 
the  licence  fee  was,  he  would  have  to  turn  the 
administration  upside  down  and  cause  all 
kinds  of  trouble  just  to  find  it  out  for  one  par- 
ticular company.  Perhaps  the  minister  can 
address  himself  to  that. 


Mr.  Pope:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  has  raised  the  issue  of  a 
lack  of  information  about  the  authorized 
capital  and  the  fee  paid.  He's  quite  right: 
that  information  is  not  contained  in  the  On- 
tario Gazette.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it's  just 
the  name  df  the  corporation,  the  date  of  in- 
corporation and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  original 
incorporation  and  the  date  of  licence. 

I  neglected  to  add  that  there  is  also  infor- 
mation available  under  the  company's  infor- 
mation system  which  also  gives  a  running 
total  on  the  extraprovincial  licences  granted 
and  revoked.  The  fees,  I'm  advised,  are  avail- 
able in  public  accounts  and  the  authorized 
capital  is  available  on  the  files  of  every  cor- 
poration at  the  company's  branch. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  earlier  to 
the  honourable  member  was  that  should  any 
honourable  member  require  further  additional 
information  on  any  specific  company  who  had 
been  granted  an  extraprovincial  licence  or 
who  had  one  cancelled,  if  they  would  refer 
to  the  Ontario  Gazette  and  get  the  specific 
name  of  the  corporation,  it  could  be  checked 
against  information  contained  in  the  public 
accounts.  Also,  the  authorized  capital  and  the 
fee  as  well  could  be  available  on  the  files  at 
the  company's  branch.  I  think  the  information 
could  be  made  available  to  the  honourable 
member  whenever  he  wished. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Just  one  final  question: 
Not  to  be  picky,  I  take  it  that  the  procedure 
you  have  outlined  for  getting  the  details  on 
the  authorized  capital  of  a  particular  extra- 
provincial  licence  is  not  a  great  lengthy, 
terribly  difficult  process,  but  just  by  a  simple 
phone  call  to  the  company's  branch,  they  will 
give  it  to  me  that  afternoon  or  they  would 
give  it  to  other  members.  With  that  cleared 
up,  I  have  no  trouble  whatsoever  supporting 
that  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 

Bill  77  reported. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  reported  two  bills  without 
amendment. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Racing  Com- 
mission Act. 

Bill  77,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Act. 
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BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  am  going  to  spend  some 
time  tonight  dealing  with  the  budget  and  a 
number  of  areas  which  in  some  ways, 
although  they  are  not  directly  a  part  of  the 
provincial  budget,  relate  to  the  kinds  of  fiscal 
policies  that  this  government  tends  to  deal 
with  or  not  deal  with.  Through  the  process  of 
the  intitial  responses  to  the  budget,  it's  quite 
obvious  to  the  government  party  opposite 
that  both  of  the  opposition  parties  were  rather 
disappointed  in  the  budget  of  March  for 
somewhat  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  real  surprise. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  in  this  party  were  for 
the  most  part  disappointed  in  the  govern- 
ment's budget  because  the  budget  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  terms  of  initiative  to  deal 
with  the  economic  problems  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  was  a  regressive  budget  in  that 
at  the  same  time  as  it  proposed  nothing  con- 
crete to  deal  with  unemployment  and  with  all 
of  those  things  that  stem  from  unemployment, 
it  also  was  a  budget  that  hit  those  people  on 
pensions  and  low  middle  incomes  the  hardest. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Now  give  them  some  credit. 
They  did  take  the  tax  off  storm  windows. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  way  the  budget  was 
presented,  the  kinds  of  changes  that  the 
government  made  in  its  tax  structure— and 
I  emphasize  tax  structure,  and  I  think  that 
although  my  friends  to  the  right  may  not 
agree  with  me  in  terms  of  all  of  it  being 
taxes,  they  certainly  agreed  with  us  on  the 
regressive  nature  of  the  OHIP  increase,  for 
example. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  were  glad  to  have  you 
with  us. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It's  fine  to  gloat  now  that 
we  have  had  the  OHIP  increase  rolled  back 
from  37.5  per  cent  to  18.75  per  cent— 

An  hon.  member:  At  the  cost  of  6,000  jobs. 

Mr.  Charlton:  -at  the  cost  of  not  only  jobs, 
but  at  a  cost  which  is  going  to  affect  the  civil 
service  and  the  private  sector  in  this  province 
as  well. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  hearsay. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  were  of  course  happy- 
happy  is  not  the  right  word.  We  were  able  to 
accept  the  rollback,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory approach  to  the  health  care  system  and 
the  health  care  tax  in  this  province- 


Mr.  Bradley:  But  it  did  save  you  from 
annihilation. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —to  roll  back  a  tax  that  was 
so  excessive  it  was  gross  in  nature,  and  by 
so  doing  having  to  play  the  game  of  costing 
jobs  in  this  province,  both  in  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors,  and  by  so  doing,  in  fact 
worsening  the  economic  situation  that  we 
have  to  face. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Substantiate  that. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  have  a  situation  where 
this  government,  in  a  somewhat  progressive 
frame  of  mind  a  number  of  years  ago, 
implemented  the  Ontario  property  tax  credit. 
I  say  it  was  a  progressive  move  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  was  a  good  move,  it  was 
worthwhile,  and  it  was  effective  initially. 
What  has  in  effect  happened  over  the  past 
number  of  years,  though,  is  that  as  wages 
moved  up  with  inflation,  and  no  adjustment 
was  made  in  the  tax  credit,  many  of  those 
who  qualify  for  the  tax  credit  and  got  some 
money  back  three  and  four  years  ago  are  no 
longer  getting  any  tax  credit  from  this  govern- 
ment at  all. 

Many  of  those  people  who  are  in  that  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  their  relationship  in  the 
economic  structure  are  no  better  off  now 
than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  There 
are  many  people  in  this  province,  in  the 
weaker  end  of  the  organized  sector  and  in 
the  unorganized  sector,  who  just  have  not 
gained.  In  some  instances  they  have  man- 
aged to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living  and 
in  many  more  instances  they  have  actually 
fallen  behind  it. 

In  the  budget  the  Treasurer  announced  an 
increase  in  the  property  tax  credits,  an  in- 
crease for  which  we  have  been  screaming  for 
two  years  now.  Then  he  promptly  turned 
around  and  said  that  that  increase  will  not 
be  implemented  until  we  see  the  implementa- 
tion of  market  value  assessment  and  property 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  Bradley:  It's  called  holding  you  hostage. 

Mr.  Charlton:  That  quite  possibly  may  be 
never,  if  you  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
record  of  this  government  on  its  reassessment 
and  property  tax  reform  program. 

Although  for  me,  and  I  think  for  most  of 
us  in  this  province,  it  is  a  very  minor  thing, 
the  obvious  slip  that  the  government  made  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act, 
where  they  actually  increased  taxes  on  the 
cheapest  cigars  and  reduced  taxes  on  expen- 
sive cigars— the  more  expensive  the  cigars  the 
greater  the  reduction- 
Mr.  Bradley:  We  know  who  smokes  the 
expensive  cigars,  don't  we? 
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Mr.  Charlton:  It's  certainly  not  me. 

At  any  rate,  although  it  wasn't  a  significant 
thing  for  us  in  terms  of  tax  dollars— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  establishment  that  you 
guys  support. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It's  certainly  significant  in 
terms  of  a  reflection  of  this  government's 
attitude  towards  tax  policy.  When  you  take  a 
look  at  what  they  did  with  OHIP,  this  obvi- 
ous slip  on  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act  and  the  car 
licence  fee  increases  this  year- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Except  in  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —it  becomes  very  obvious 
that  this  government  first  of  all  either  has  no 
real  concern  for  the  average  small  taxpayer 
in  this  province  or  that  they  just  don't  take 
the  time  to  think  really  seriously  about  the 
effect  of  the  measures  they  introduce  in  this 
House. 

It's  rather  significant,  and  it's  been  said 
before  and  I'll  say  it  again,  that  this  govern- 
ment in  its  budget  had  absolutely  nothing 
dealing  with  the  economy.  The  only  program 
we  have  in  Ontario  that  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  has  any  hope  of  providing  any  kind 
of  economic  stimulation  is  the  three  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  sales  tax;  and  that's  only  for 
six  months. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  got  that  from  the  feds. 

Mr.  Charlton:  But  that  program  had  to  be 
initiated  by  the  federal  government.  That  for 
us  is  a  really  sad  state  of  affairs.  It's  just  as 
sad,  I  suppose,  that  the  federal  government  in 
its  mad  rush  to  find  some  way  of  dealing 
with  the  economy  had  to  stick  its  nose  into 
provincial  affairs  and  cause  a  rather  serious 
and  additional  dispute  with  the  province  of 
Quebec.  That  wasn't  a  very  well  thought  out 
move  by  the  federal  government  either. 

At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  move  farther 
afield  a  bit.  One  of  the  things  I've  noticed 
over  the  past  year  or  two  and  one  of  the 
things  that's  bothered  me  quite  substantially 
is  the  kind  of  mythology  which  sometimes 
floats  around  in  this  chamber.  There  are  a 
couple  of  members  opposite,  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  are  here  tonight,  who  seem  to 
take  great  glee  in  poking  fun  at  this  caucus 
about  socialism  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
It's  fine  if  they  want  to  have  their  fun,  but 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  hard  facts,  per- 
haps we  should  have  a  look  in  a  very  serious 
way  at  the  realities  of  some  of  the  situations 
that  they  like  to  poke  fun  about. 

The  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Bhodes),  just  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
was  making  cracks  about  Sweden.  I  don't 
have  all  the  facts  on  Sweden  but  one  of  the 
facts  I  do  have- 


Mr.    Haggerty:    Their   unemployment   rate 

has  doubled. 
Mr.  Charlton:  —is  that  the  unemployment 

rate  in  Sweden  is  at  its  highest  in  modern 

Swedish  history,  2.2  per  cent- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  four  per  cent  now- 
shocking! 

Mr.  Charlton  —and  Canada  at  its  lowest 
point  has  never  reached  that  low  level. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  2.2  per  cent.  You  want 
to  be  more  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  current.  Four  per 
cent,  right  up  to  date.  It  increased  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Two  point  two  per  cent  is 
the  accurate,  up  to  date  figure.  It's  to  me 
really  significant  that  the  government  across 
the  way,  in  its  efforts  to  cover  up  the  real 
problems  we  have,  the  problems  they're  not 
able  to  deal  with,  has  to  poke  fun  in  a  very 
frivolous  and  unknowledgeable  way  about  a 
country  that  has  taken  its  own  people's  best 
interests  to  heart- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Have  they  still  got  a  socialist 
government? 

Mr.  Charlton:  —and  tried  to  deal  with  their 
economy— and,  let's  face  it,  in  reality  it's  not 
a  socialist  economy,  it's  a  free-enterprise 
economy. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Unemployment  went  up 
since  they  got  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  are  right,  Bob. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It's  a  free-enterprise  econ- 
omy in  which  the  government  has  taken  an 
active  role,  but  it's  an  economy  where  un- 
employment has  been  dealt  with  as  a  priority 
and  therefore  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Also,  as  my  colleague  from  Hamilton  East 
says,  it  is  significant  that  unemployment  has 
risen  to  the  horrendous  level  of  2.2  per  cent 
since  the  defeat  of  the  socialist  party  in 
Sweden. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  kept  pace  with  Germany, 
Italy,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  other  area  the  govern- 
ment likes  to  poke  fun  at  is  Great  Britain. 
Let's  just  take  a  look  at  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Careful  or  they'll  resurrect 
John  Smith. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Sure  as  blazes  there  won't 
be  a  Liberal  in  that  riding  though,  I'll  tell 
you  that. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Between  1968  and  1974 
under  the  rule  of  the  Conservative  Party— 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  think  they  just  made 
enough  to  get  their  money  back,  didn't  they, 
Brian? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Something  like  that. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Conservative  Party 
in  Great  Britain  between  1968  and  1974  they 
managed  to  push  inflation  in  that  country  all 
the  way  up  to  26  per  cent- 
Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Twenty  six  per  cent.  Just 
ridiculous.  And  they  pushed  unemployment 
in  that  country  to  its  highest  level  in  modern 
British  history,  seven  per  cent. 

Mr.   Haggerty:    The   Labour   government's 
sent  it  up  beyond  that. 
[10:001 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  Labour  government  won 
the  election  in  December  1974  and  in  the 
three  and  a  half  years  since  then  have  re- 
duced the  inflation  level  from  the  26  per  cent 
to  now  just  over  seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Oh,  you're  way  off  base  on 
that  one. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  come  you  are  so  mis- 
informed all  the  time? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Nothing  like  striking  oil. 

Mr.  Charlton:  And  at  the  same  time, 
they've  actually  reduced  unemployment  as 
well,  from  seven  per  cent  to  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:   It  reminds  me  of  Alberta. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Charlton:  And  I  find  it  quite  significant 
that  in  doing  that  they  didn't  have  to  imple- 
ment the  kinds  of  stringent  and  lopsided  and 
unfair  controls  that  we  have  had  in  this 
country.  They  did  it  all  by  sitting  down  and 
socially  negotiating  with  the  different  sectors 
in  their  economy— social  contracts,  as  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  points  out.  That's 
a  very  significant  difference  from  the  way  we 
have  tried  in  Ontario  and  Canada  to  deal 
with  the  economic  ills  that  we  have. 

One  of  the  realities  is  that  the  British  today 
have  far  less  of  an  economic  base  to  work 
with  than  we  do  and  they've  done  a  far 
better  job  in  dealing  with  their  economy  and 
the  economic  ills  they  have  than  we  have. 
You  know,  in  Ontario  here,  during  the  same 
period,  with  very  stringent  controls— lopsided 
controls,  mind  you,  but  very  stringent  con- 
trols—we've managed  to  reduce  inflation  by 
about  two  per  cent  from  around  11  to 
around  nine. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  difference  is  we 
have  Liberals  and  Tories  here. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Not  only  is  that  a  difference, 
but  at  the  same  time  unemployment  in  this 


province  has  gone  up  by  another  four  per 
cent.  One  of  the  philosophies  we  seem  to  get 
continually  hung  up  on  in  this  country  is 
that  if  you  have  to  suffer  employment  in 
order  to  fight  inflation,  then  so  be  it.  We 
always  deal  with  paper  figures  and  fight  to 
increase  paper  figures  for  GNP  and  fight  to 
reduce  inflation, which  is  another  paper  figure, 
and  forget  people  in  the  process. 

All  that  the  kinds  of  controls  we  have  had 
in  Canada  and  in  Ontario  have  accomplished 
is  to  effectively  alienate  and  further  increase 
the  pessimism  of  the  working  people  and  the 
voting  people  of  this  country  about  politics 
and  politicians.  They  seem  to  no  longer 
believe  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  anything 
effectively  and  in  a  lot  of  ways  you  can't 
blame  them  for  that.  We've  set  such  a  good 
example  of  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
properly. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  take  some  time 
to  move  on  a  bit  to  a  project  to  which  I 
alluded  earlier  which  this  government  has 
been  involved  in  for  some  eight  and  a  half 
years  now.  It  has  to  do  in  a  large  part  with 
the  budget  and  fiscal  policy  because  it  deals 
with  market  value  assessment  and  property 
tax  reform,  all  of  those  things  very  important 
to  and  very  much  part  of  this  provincial  gov- 
ernment's policy  and  relations  with  munici- 
palities. 

We  set  out  in  1970  to  try  to  reassess  the 
province  of  Ontario  at  market  value  in  order 
to  create  equity  between  like  properties,  be- 
cause it  doesn't  exist  under  the  present 
system.  We  also  set  out  to  deal  with  the 
different  levels  of  assessment  in  different 
municipalities,  so  that  the  province  would 
have  some  kind  of  an  equitable  base  on 
which  to  deal  with  transferring  grants  to  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us  what  manual  you 
are  using.  Was  it  based  upon  the  California 
practice  of  assessment? 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  have  just  had  a  comment 
from  the  member  in  front  of  me  that  perhaps 
I  should  ask  the  Speaker  to  call  for  a  quorum, 
as  we  seem  rather  short  of  members  at 
present. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Especially  Liberals 
and  Tories. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Will  the  table  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  a  quorum? 

There  is  no  quorum. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker  called  for  the  quorum 
bells. 

On  resumption. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  having  re- 
ceived a  note  from  in  front  of  me,  I  decided 
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it  might  be  appropriate  to  do  what  was  sug- 
gested and  call  for  the  quorum  bells  to  be 
rung.  Since  I  was  just  starting  to  talk  about 
market  value  assessment  and  property  tax 
reform,  I  felt  it  was  imperative  that  such  an 
important  subject  be  discussed  in  the  presence 
of  as  many  members  as  possible. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Where's  the  Treasurer? 
Mr.  Charlton:  I'd  like  to  start  out  by  saying 
we  set  out  in  1970  on  market  value  assess- 
ment with  a  number  of  goals  in  mind.  We  set 
out  to  try  to  create  equity  between  like 
properties  in  the  property  tax  structure.  We 
also  set  out  to  try  to  create  a  common  base 
across  the  province  between  municipalities  in 
order  that  the  provincial  government,  in  the 
distribution  and  transfer  of  its  grants  could 
more  equitably  deal  with  the  whole  question 
of  whether  or  not  municipalities  were  getting 
their  fair  share  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  we've  lost  sight  of  both 
of  these  goals  in  the  whole  process  that's  gone 
on  since  1970. 

When  we  started  out  on  reassessment,  we 
started  out  to  assess  every  property  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  by  the  same  method  on 
the  same  basis.  We  set  out  to  assess  all  of  the 
buildings  in  the  province,  whether  they  be 
residential  single-family,  multiresidential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  institutional  or  farm  build- 
ings. We  set  out  to  assess  them  all  on  a  re- 
placement cost  approach  and  we  set  out  to 
assess  all  land  in  the  province  based  on  the 
market  value  of  the  type  or  use  that  that 
land  was  under.  That  entailed,  for  example, 
in  the  analysis  of  thev  alue  of  that  land,  using 
only  sales  for  that  type  of  property- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  I  can  get  all  that  from  my 
insurance  man. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —between  a  seller  and  a 
buyer  who  intended  to  continue  to  use  that 
property  for  that  particular  use. 

Unfortunately,  about  1974  the  assessment 
division  in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  made 
some  policy  changes  which  started  out  as 
partial  changes  and  then  reached  the  point 
where  they  were  wholesale  changes.  What 
they  started  to  do  in  1974  was  to  decide  that 
in  the  residential  sector,  the  farm  sector  and 
the  institutional  sector  they  would  assess 
buildings  on  the  replacement  cost  approach 
and  land  based  on  residential  sales;  but  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  sectors,  and 
in  the  multiresidential  sectors,  that  they 
would  have  to  look  at  assessing  properties 
based  on  their  income  value,  but  only  on 
properties  where  there  was  an  income. 

In  1974  they  set  about  assessing  apartment 
buildings  on  income,  and  commercial  prop- 
erties  that   were   rented   based   on   income. 


Commercial  properties  that  were  owner- 
occupied  were  still  going  to  be  assessed  on 
the  cost  approach,  and  the  same  with  in- 
dustrial. After  having  gone  through  that  pro- 
cess, at  some  point  the  assessment  division 
realized  that  wasn't  exactly  fair  and  that  all 
commercial  and  all  industrial  properties  had 
to  be  assessed  in  essentially  the  same  way. 
Now  they  have  set  about— and  I  would 
assume  province-wide  have  now  completed— 
assessing  all  commercial,  industrial  and  apart- 
ment properties  based  on  their  income  value. 
We've  all  seen  the  results  of  that  even  if 
we  don't  realize  it.  We've  seen  assessments 
move  from  where  assessments  in  different 
classes  of  properties  reflected  a  fair,  or  reason- 
ably fair,  relationship  with  the  other  sectors 
to  a  situation,  to  now  where  we're  faced,  if 
we  implement  market  value  assessment,  with 
rather  substantial  tax  shifts;  especially  in 
areas  like  Metro  Toronto  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  apartment  buildings,  for 
example,  which  will  receive  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  municipal  taxes  and  as  a  result  cause 
some  rather  major  tax  shifts  to  the  single- 
family  residential  sector. 

[10:15] 

In  the  past  three  years,  we've  got  rather 
hung  up,  especially  the  government,  in  a  mad 
quest  and  a  mad  search  to  find  some  method 
of  tax  reform  in  order  to  deal  with  the  tax 
shifts  that  will  be  caused  by  the  reassess- 
ments. The  government  has  been  very  un- 
successful in  terms  of  finding  a  tax  reform 
method  which  will  deal  equitably  with  the 
shifts,  therefore  on  political  grounds  it  has 
postponed  and  repostponed  and  postponed 
again  and  again  the  implementation  of 
market  value  assessment  and  tax  reform. 

We've  got  a  three-fold  problem  here  and 
we're  trying  to  deal  with  it  in  one  step,  and 
it  won't  work.  It  won't  work  because  the 
shifts  are  not  politically  acceptable.  The 
government  is  afraid  of  the  shifts  and  afraid 
of  implementing  tax  reform  that  will  allow 
those  shifts  to  happen.  So  are  both  of  the 
opposition  parties. 

What  we  have  is  essentially  a  three-part 
problem.  We  have  a  problem  with  assessment 
policy  because  we  set  out  to  assess  this  prov- 
ince uniformly  and  we  haven't  done  that. 
We're  using  two  different  methods  and  it 
can't  work.  If  you  take,  for  example,  the 
single-family  residential  sector  and  look  at 
the  kinds  of  values  we're  coming  up  with, 
those  values  are  based  on  a  cost  approach  in 
market  value.  In  the  multiresidential  sector 
and  the  commercial  industrial  sector,  we 
have  based  our  approach  on  income  value. 
But  if  you  relate  the  income  value  to  the  cost 
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value  on  apartments  or  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial properties,  you'll  find  that  the  income 
value  of  the  property  is  substantially  below 
what  it  cost  to  build  the  building  or  to  replace 
the  building. 

Buyers  in  the  multiresidential  sector  and 
the  commercial  industrial  sector  obviously, 
when  they're  buying  properties,  base  the 
price  they'll  pay  for  that  property  on  what 
they  can  take  out  of  it.  This  is  because 
they're  not  buying  it  for  their  own  use  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
residential  sector,  when  people  buy  they're 
buying  from  a  different  perspective  for  a 
different  purpose  and  willing  to  pay  slightly 
more  for  something  they  intend  to  make  their 
home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  if  we 
look  realistically  at  the  residential  sector 
—because  we  do  on  occasion  rent  single- 
family  residential  houses— and  if  we  were  to 
analyse  the  rental  value  of  residential  houses, 
we  would  find  that  the  rental  value  in  no  way 
compares  to  the  mortgage  value  or  the  cost 
value  of  a  residential  property.  So  what  we 
have  done  is  create  an  assessment  problem  by 
using  two  different  methods,  asking  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  to  pay  their  munic- 
ipal taxes  based  on  two  different  methods  of 
creating  the  tax  base.  We've  created  a 
problem  that  we're  now  trying  to  solve 
through  a  second  and  third  step  solution, 
which  is  property  tax  reform;  that's  not  the 
right  way  to  solve  the  assessment  problem. 

Unfortunately,  this  government,  when  it 
talks  about  property  tax  reform,  talks  about 
it  in  isolation.  We  can't,  in  this  province, 
talk  about  property  tax  reform  in  isolation. 
What  we're  really  talking  about  is  municipal 
finance.  If  we're  going  to  talk  about  property 
tax  reform,  we  also  have  to  talk  about  the 
grant  structure  and  a  whole  package  for 
financing  municipalities.  If  the  government  is 
going  to  change  one  side  of  the  coin  it  is 
going  to  have  to  change  the  other  side  as  well. 

The  reason  I'm  raising  this  issue  tonight  is 
that  we've  gotten  rather  hung  up  over  the  past 
two  or  three  years  in  this  mad  quest  to  find  a 
suitable  method  of  property  tax  reform.  In 
fact,  we  should  be  dealing  with  the  problems 
in  assessment  policies  that  have  created  a 
need  for  property  tax  reform.  As  a  result  of 
all  of  the  delays  that  have  happened  over 
this  decade,  and  this  is  something  I  raised 
with  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck) 
on  Monday  in  the  Revenue  estimates,  we  are 
in  a  situation  now  where,  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  rulings  over  the  past  two  or  three  years 
in  the  assessment  courts  and  the  county 
courts,  which  have  tied  the  current  assessment 
levels  to  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  the 
courts  are  in  the  process  of  conducting  their 


own  reassessment  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Although  it  is  going  to  come  more  gradually 
than  any  reassessment  implemented  by  this 
government,  that  reassessment  isn't  going  to 
be  a  very  fair,  very  equitable  or  very  desir- 
able reassessment  because  it's  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  reassessment  wherein  those  who  have 
the  money  to  hire  the  expertise  to  present  a 
good  case  in  court  are  going  to  get  their 
assessments  reduced,  and  those  that  don't 
probably  won't  even  appeal  because  they 
don't  even  know  they  have  grounds  to  appeal 
based  on  the  actual  value  of  their  property. 

That  process  is  already  under  way.  In  my 
own  city  of  Hamilton,  for  example,  almost 
every  apartment  owner  in  the  city  has  ap- 
pealed his  assessment  this  year.  The  assess- 
ments of  all  the  major  industrial  and  commer- 
cial properties  have  been  appealed  this  year. 
A  large  number  of  those  people  are  going  to 
win  their  appeals. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Who  was  the  assessor?  It 
sounds  like  poor  assessment  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
poor  assessment.  Very  simply,  it  has  to  do 
with  an  antiquated  assessment  system  that  is 
frozen  by  the  province. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It's  unfair  assessment. 

Mr.  Charlton:  At  the  same  time  as  the 
assessments  are  supposedly  frozen,  so  that  the 
assessors  can't  adjust  them  equitably,  the 
province  has  set  out  in  legislation  that  all 
properties  shall  be  assessed  at  market  value  or 
some  percentage  thereof;  therefore,  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  current  and  existing 
assessments  must  have  some  relationship  to 
their  market  value. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  percentage  are  they 
assessed  at,  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Charlton:  They  are  assessed  at  all 
different  and  varying  assessments;  that's  the 
problem.  The  member  knows  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  just  it;  he  doesn't 
know  that. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It  doesn't  matter  what  per- 
centage they  are  assessed  at.  If  industrial 
properties  are  assessed  on  average  at  24  per 
cent  of  their  market  value,  and  everybody 
who  happens  to  be  assessed  above  the  average 
appeals  and  wins,  then  all  of  a  sudden  for 
the  next  year  the  average  changes  and  is 
lowered;  then  perhaps  we  can  have  everybody 
who  is  above  the  average  appeal  again  and 
win  and  reduce  the  average  again. 

Eventually,  we  are  going  to  reach  a  point 
on  industrial,  commercial  and  multiresidential 
properties,  where  the  owners  have  the  exper- 
tise or  can  hire  the  expertise  to  make  their 
case  for  them,  where  the  average  is  going  to 
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become  whatever  the  lowest  assessment  is  at 
present.  That's  the  kind  of  reassessment  we 
don't  want  to  see  in  this  province.  It  won't  be 
equitable  and  the  guy  who's  going  to  get  hurt 
most  is  the  single-family  home  owner,  because 
for  the  most  part  he's  the  one  who  doesn't 
have  the  expertise  to  fight  a  battle  in  court 
based  on  appraisal  and  knowledge  of  ap- 
praisal. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  give  him  the  informa- 
tion and  he  will  put  up  a  good  argument. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  will  give  him  the  informa- 
tion wherever  I  happen  to  talk  to  him  per- 
sonally, unfortunately  I  can't  talk  to  every- 
body in  Ontario. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
have  reached  a  crisis  stage.  The  government 
has  come  forth  with  no  proposals.  We  had  a 
budget  paper  in  1976  which  recommended 
some  changes  but  passed  the  buck  for  further 
studies  to  the  Blair  commission.  We  have  had 
the  Blair  commission  report,  which  made 
specific  recommendations.  Those  weren't  any 
more  politically  acceptable,  so  the  Treasurer 
again  took  them  under  advisement  and  spent 
the  whole  year  looking  at  them. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Treasurer  came 
out  with  his  white  paper,  slightly  changing 
the  proposals  of  the  Blair  commission— not 
much,  just  slightly— but  saying  he  still  wasn't 
in  a  position  to  make  a  decision.  He  set  up 
his  local-provincial  government  committee  on 
property  tax  reform,  which  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  made  its  report  and  again  made  a  few 
minor  changes  from  the  white  paper,  but 
substantially  produced  what  is  still  politically 
an  unacceptable  document  for  the  government 
to  deal  with  and  for  the  opposition  parties  to 
deal  with. 

We're  really  evading  'the  whole  question  of 
assessment  reform  and  of  municipal  finance 
reform.  They  are  two  separate  questions,  mind 
you,  but  we  are  evading  both  questions.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  the  problems  in  assess- 
ment policy  and  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
problems  in  municipal  finance.  We  are  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  make  the  problems  in  assess- 
ment policy  politically  acceptable  so  that  we 
can  fit  them  into  a  municipal  finance  system 
that  isn't  working  anyway.  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense. 

As  I've  said,  we've  reached  that  crisis  stage. 
We  have  reached  that  stage  where  if  we  dont 
do  something,  anolther  sector  is  going  to  do 
it  for  us  and  do  it  very  badly— and  that's  the 
court  sector.  It  won't  be  the  fault  of  the 
courts.  The  courts  will  only  have  to  deal  with 
those  cases  that  come  before  it;  it  won't  have 
any  say  about  the  cases  that  don't;  and  that's 


a  really  unfortunate  position  for  this  province 
to  be  in. 

We  have  to  find  solutions  to  that  problem 
and  we  have  Ito  find  them  this  year.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  minister,  and  I  am  going  to 
suggest  it  again  tonight,  that  if  this  govern- 
ment can't  come  up  with  proposals  for  market 
value  assessment  implementation  and  property 
tax  reform  in  the  province  of  Ontario  before 
this  House  recesses  in  June  for  the  summer, 
then  that's  going  to  effectively  mean  that  this 
province  is  not  going  to  get  any  property  tax 
reform  and  any  tax  relief  to  municipalities 
next  year.  That  effectively  means  this  Legis- 
lature is  going  to  be  in  the  position  of  having 
to  wait  yet  again. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  run  into  the 
situation  that  the  government  can't  come  forth 
with  proposals  before  the  end  of  June,  then 
the  government  is  going  to  have  to  take  the 
veil  of  secrecy  and  uncertainty  off  the  whole 
question  of  assessment  and  property  taxation 
and  invite  this  side  of  the  Legislature  to  join 
with  them  in  sitting  down  in  one  of  the 
standing  committees  or  in  a  select  committee 
over  the  months  of  this  summer  to  hammer 
out  some  proposals  politically  acceptable  to 
everyone  in  this  House  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  job  before  it  gets  done  for  us  the 
wrong  way. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28,  a 
motion  of  adjournment  is  deemed  to  have  been 
made.  I  will  recognize  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

MULTICULTURALISM 

Mr.  di  Santo:  On  May  1, 1  asked  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch)  a  question  on  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Advisory  Council  on  Multiculturalism,  a  re- 
port which  I  thought  was  offensive  not  only 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  but  above  all 
to  the  minority  groups  in  our  society.  That 
was  a  report  that  has  also  been  stigmatized 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Star  which 
called  it  a  disgrace  to  our  province. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  report  I 
didn't  agree  with  and  cannot  accept,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  Ithis  province,  however  I  have  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some  of 
the  remarks  which  are  reproachable  and  un- 
acceptable. 

The  report  says:  "An  uncritical  endorsement 
of  the  Pitman  report  reflects  unfavourably  on 
a  community  in  which  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  incidence  of  racism  is  worse  than  or 
even   as   bad   as  that  found  through   similar 
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studies  in  other  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  States.  The  danger  also  exists 
that  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  thrust 
of  Ithe  Pitman  report  may  do  a  disservice  as 
well  to  the  Asians  themselves.  If  a  substantial 
number  of  Toronto's  visible  minorities  live  in 
fear,  unwilling  to  use  the  subway  system,  un- 
comfortable and  threatened  in  going  about 
their  activities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods 
the  result  must  clearly  be  a  polarization  of 
hostility  among  the  South  Asians  against  the 
society  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  minimize 
this  polarization." 

[10:30] 

Not  only  the  Pitman  report  and  all  the 
evidence  which  was  brought  before  this  com- 
mission, bult  also  the  publication  of  the  human 
rights  commission  report,  Life  Together,  re- 
veals that  racism  is  a  fact  of  life  in  this  so- 
ciety. It  is  increasingly  creating  problems  in 
our  society.  The  report  of  the  human  rights 
commission  says,  "The  developing  multi- 
cultural nature  of  the  province  increases  'the 
potential  for  misunderstanding,  insensitivity 
and  open  intolerance." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "The  best  legislation  in 
the  world  is  rendered  useless  if  resources  are 
not  provided  to  put  it  into  action."  The  streets 
erupt  daily  with  incidents  to  remind  us  that 
concern  for  human  rights  ought  to  be  high  on 
the  province's  list  of  priorities. 

Political  leaders  have  spoken  out  strongly 
against  discrimination  and  in  favour  of  human 
rights,  but  words  alone  carry  no  power.  They 
can,  with  justice,  be  labelled  "window  dres- 
sing," which  produces  frustration  and  resent- 
ment among  the  victims  of  discrimination, 
while  bringing  comfort  to  the  forces  that 
divide  our  communities. 

As  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  De- 
velopment said  in  answer  to  my  question:  "I 
applaud  them/'  the  advisory  council  on  multi- 
culturalism,  "for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
in  this  province."  I  think  it  is  shameful.  It  is 
more  than  that.  I  think  that  by  saying  that, 
the  provincial  secretary  has  become  co-respon- 
sible for  the  racists  in  our  society. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  If  she  doesn't  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  condemn  those 
people  who  are  the  authors  of  acts  of  racism 
—of  racial  attacks  in  our  subways— then  she  is 
taking  the  responsibility.  I  think  that's  against 
the  principles  on  which  our  province  is  based. 
It's  against  the  thrust  of  a  multicultural 
society,  the  multicultural  society  that  her  gov- 
ernment proclaims  in  words  every  day.  But 
when  we  come  to  facts— when  we  come  to  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  df  human  beings  who 


are  different  from  us  only  because  of  their 
colour  and  therefore  we  refer  to  them  with 
the  euphemism,  "visible  minority"— I  think 
that  she  is  becoming  responsible  in  the  dis- 
crimination against  them. 

I  think  she  should  have  the  courage  to 
condemn  those  people  who  are  members  of 
the  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  Multicultur- 
alism, because  they  have  misunderstood  the 
problem  of  racism  and  they  have  betrayed 
their  own  communities.  They  have  been 
chosen  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  They  do  not  represent  their 
communities  and  if  she  doesn't  condemn  them 
she  is  responsible  with  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  Political  mush. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  May  I  speak  if  the  other 
member  from  the  NDP  will  be  speaking? 

As  I've  already  said  in  this  Legislature, 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on 
Multiculturalism  that  is  propounded  by  my 
friends  in  the  NDP.  I  agree  that  I  personally 
might  not  have  chosen  to  use  the  word 
"esoteric"  in  describing  some  of  the  languages. 
Yet  I  remind  the  members  that  according  to 
Webster's  the  word  esoteric  means  "designed 
for  or  understood  by  the  specially  initiated 
alone,  of  or  relating  to  knowledge  that  is 
restricted  to  a  small  group." 

Mr.  Lupusella:  That's  the  Tory  interpreta- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Obviously,  the  languages 
are  known  to  millions  in  the  countries  of  their 
origins.  Perhaps  the  word  was  not  used  as 
accurately  as  it  might  have  been,  but  it  is 
hardly  an  insulting  term.  To  pick  on  the  use 
of  this  single  word  is  to  digress  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  response  of  the  Ontario  Advisory 
Council  on  Multiculturalism. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  a  wishy-washy  report. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  council  disagreed  with  only  five  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pitman  report.  To 
keep  the  record  straight,  they  agreed  whole- 
heartedly with  20  recommendations,  agreed 
with  the  intent  of  seven  and  partially  agreed 
with  five  and  had  no  comment  on  another 
four. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  statement  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  made 
in  this  Legislature  last  week,  and  I  quote  in 
part:  "We  had  this  very  government  sponsor 
an  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  Multicultur- 
alism and  put  out  a  refutation  to  the  Pitman 
report  which  is  shameful."  It  is  not  the  re- 
sponse of  the  multiculturalism  council  that  is 
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shameful;  it  is  the  words  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  are  shameful. 

The  council  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
fall  of  1973;  there  are  now  26  members  rep- 
resenting the  ethnic-cultural  communities  of 
this  province.  This  council  is  an  independent 
advisory  body  which  reports  to  me.  Whether 
I  agree  or  disagree  with  the  council  is  not  the 
issue.  What  is  important  is  the  council's  right 
to  independently  advise  this  government  on 
the  issues  as  its  members  see  those  issues. 
Four  advisory  councils  report  to  me.  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  what  they  have  said, 
but  I  do  stand  by  their  right  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  passing,  I  should  note  that  the  first  time 
I  read  this  report,  as  is  always  the  case,  after 
it  was  completed.  I  have  learned  since  that 
it  was  the  work  of  six  council  members. 

I  would  like  to  put  some  of  the  words  of 
the  council  on  record;  and  the  selection  is 
taken  at  random.  "Regrettably,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  advisory  council  on  multiculturalism, 
the  Pitman  report  falls  short  of  achieving  the 
full  results  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  it.  The  report,  it  appears  to  council, 
lacks  historical  perspective.  Canada  has 
opened  its  borders  within  the  past  25  years 
to  a  greater  number  of  immigrants,  propor- 
tionately, than  any  other  country  in  the 
western  world,  including  refugees  'from  prose- 
cution in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America. 
More  comprehensive  procedures  for  the  inte- 
gration of  these  immigrants  have  been  pro- 
vided and  are  available  in  most  countries. 

"Canadians  at  every  level  of  every  ethno- 
cultural  group  have  accepted  more  fully  than 
most  other  countries  the  implications  of  a 
multilingual,  multicultural,  multiracial  and 
multireligious  society.  They  have  accepted  and 
are  paying  for  through  their  taxes  a  generous 
variety  of  instruments  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop such  a  society." 

Where  else  indeed  is  there  a  community 
which  through  a  heritage  language  program 
would  offer  subsidized  courses  in  such  eso- 
teric languages  as  Punjabi  and  Urdu,  to  men- 
tion only  three  of  a  total  of  18?  Where  else  do 
we  find  taxpayers  accepting  councils  on  multi- 
culturalism, Heritage  Ontario  consultations, 
multicultural  'branches  of  government,  man- 
power programs  for  training  and  retraining, 
grants  for  the  preservation  of  folk  customs 
and  arts  and  crafts,  archives  specializing  in 
ethno-cultural  documents,  urban  alliances, 
Ombudsman,  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  study  after 
study,  including  the  Pitman  report? 

Ontario  has  a  human  rights  commission 
which  has  established  a  reputation  for  effi- 
cacy surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  jurisdictions. 
It  has  fair  accommodation  and  fair  employ- 


ment legislation  which  by  any  standards  is 
highly  advanced.  There  is  a  federal  anti-hate 
bill  which  alt  least  gives  legal  sanction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Warner:  Her  time  has  run  out. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Run  out  or  running  on? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario 
Advisory  Council  on  Multiculturalism  has 
commended  Waiter  Pitman  and  the  task  force 
on  human  relations  for  their  deep  sensitivity 
to  concerns  of  the  visible  minorities,  which 
must  surely  bring  a  measure  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  significant  portion  of  our  population 
and  the  assurance  that  indeed  the  community 
does  care. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  wonder  so  many  people 
want  her  Ito  resign. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You're  a  disaster, 
David;  resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  member  for  Oak- 
wood  (Mr.  Grande)  is  not  here,  he  loses  his 
opportunity  to  participate  under  standing 
order  27. 

I  will  now  recognize  the  member  for 
Downsview,  again  for  five  minutes. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  under- 
stand why,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  we  have  to  be  faced  most 
of  the  time  with  contradictory  versions  of 
her  previous  speeches  or  with  changes  of  posi- 
tion. That  happens  time  and  time  again, 
especially  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The  last 
time  she  was  caught  saying  to  us  something 
completely  different  from  what  she  said  on 
April  13  was  related  to  the  report  that  the 
minister  ordered  16  or  17  months  ago— it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  when  the  mini- 
ster ordered  the  report. 

On  April  13,  the  minister  promised  the 
House,  not  in  answering  a  question  but  in  a 
spontaneous  statement,  that  she  had  received 
the  study  and  she  was  ready  to  distribute  it 
to  the  members.  Today,  she  said  five  or  six 
chapters  were  missed.  I  wonder  if  they  were 
missed  because  she  didn't  receive  them  or  be- 
cause she  sent  them  back  to  be  doctored  be- 
cause she  didn't  agree  with  the  study. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  happens  to  be  the 
trulth;  you  never  believe  it  anyway. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  wouldn't  know  the 
truth  if  you  fell  into  it. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  problem  is  that  the 
minister  has  refused  since  1975,  to  take  into 
consideration    the    situation    of    the    injured 
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workers.  That  is  the  real  problem.  Since  1975, 
this  is  the  only  group  in  our  society  which 
has  not  received  any  increase  in  its  benefits. 
Today,  the  widows  of  the  workers  who  died 
or  were  killed  on  their  jobs  are  still  receiving 
$286.  That  is  shameful. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  disgusting. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  is  disgusting  indeed.  There 
is  no  other  group  in  our  society,  including  our- 
selves—we had  our  increase  last  year;  why 
not  the  injured  workers? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  At  your  insistence. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  not  injured  workers? 
Why  not  widows  of  workers? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Why  not  the  pensioners?  Why 
not  the  widows?  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying 
the  minister  is  callous,  because  that  is  true.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  and  it  is  stupid,  because 
we  are  taking  advantage  of  a  group  in  our 
society  thalt  is  unable  to  defend  itself.  That 
is  why  the  minister  is  dealing  with  them  in 
the  way  she  is. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
tonight  is  the  application  of  section  42(5)  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  During  the 
discussion  of  the  report  two  months  ago,  that 
great  humanitarian,  the  chairman  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  said,  "Sure, 
we  want  the  injured  workers  to  go  out  and 
look  for  jobs  and  to  seek  signatures  from  the 
companies." 

He  said  that  knowing  the  unemployment 
we  have  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  jobs  for  people  who 
are  healthy  and  young.  That  is  a  cruel 
practice. 

Despite  that,  the  minister  still  has  not 
clarified  for  this  House  what  is  the  policy  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  On 
March  30,  in  answer  to  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke), 
the  minister  said  she  would  soon  clarify 
what  the  policy  was. 

I  want  to  tell  the  minister  that  even  in 
repect  to  section  42(5)  of  the  act,  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  is  acting  in  a  dis- 
criminatory way,  because  it  is  singling  out  a 
group  of  injured  workers  from  60  to  65  years 
and  granting  them  a  supplement  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  old  age  security.  There  is  no  rule 
in  the  act  which  says  that  group  of  citizens 
should  be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  McClellan:  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
to  permit  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  Clean  up  that  mess. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  As  the  minister  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  human  rights  commission, 
she  should  be  ashamed  for  that.  That  is  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age.  If  the  minis- 


ter has  some  self-respect,  she  should  stand  up 
tonight  and  tell  us  when  she  is  going  to  tell 
the  House  what  decisions  she  has  made  in 
regard  to  the  pensioners  and  the  injured 
workers- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  —and  she  has  to  clarify  for 
this  House  the  policy  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  vis-a-vis  section  42(5);  other- 
wise, the  whole  process  is  a  farce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
and  I  think  I  heard  him  say  he  accused  the 
minister  of  sending  certain  chapters  of  a 
report  back  so  that  it  may  be  doctored.  On 
reflection,  I  think  the  honourable  member 
should  withdraw  those  remarks. 
[10:45] 

Mr.  McClellan:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  privilege. 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  the  member 
for  Downsview  and  I  would  ask  that  perhaps 
he  might  reflect  upon  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  didn't  say  that,  did  he? 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  words  that  I  said, 
but  I  put  that  as  a  question.  I  said  I  wonder 
whether  the  report  was  sent  back.  That  doubt 
is  still  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  McClellan:  On  a  point  of  privilege: 
On  a  previous  adjournment  debate— and  I 
don't  recall  the  date— I  was  accused  by  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
(Mr.  Norton)  of  stealing.  I  raised  that  with 
you  on  a  point  of  privilege  at  the  time  and 
you  told  me  that  no  point  of  privilege  could 
be  raised  during  an  adjournment  debate,  I 
had  no  recourse  and  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  about  it. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  know  the  basis  of 
the  change,  although  I  applaud  the  change 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  rise  on  points  of  priv- 
ilege in  this  House.  I  rise  to  ask  members  if 
they  might  reflect  upon  something  they  may 
have  said.  I  didn't  raise  a  point  of  privilege. 
I  just  asked  if  the  member  for  Downsview 
might  reflect  upon  what  he  said  and  perhaps 
reconsider  his  remarks.  Obviously,  he  doesn't 
choose  to  do  so. 

I'll  recognize  the  honourable  Minister  of 
Labour  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  do 
that  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  all  members  of  the  House  except 
those  directly  opposite  that— 
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Mr.  Foulds:  We're  always  here. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —the  facts  I  have 
presented  to  the  House  are  simply  that;  they 
are  the  facts. 

The  Wyatt  report  was  requested  by  me  in 
early  February  of  1977.  I  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  June  be- 
cause the  company  did  make  the  statement 
that  at  least  the  initial  portion  of  their  report 
would  be  ready  by  June. 

As  the  honourable  members  of  the  House 
know,  this  did  not  happen  because  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
being  the  numbers  of  groups  of  individuals, 
both  on  the  employers'  side  and  the  em- 
ployees' side,  who  wished  to  make  presenta- 
tions to  the  group  doing  the  study  for  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Since  1975.  Come  on. 

Mr.  Warner:  Starr  was  busy  in  an  election. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  unfortunate,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  members  opposite 
choose  to  believe  that  prevarication  is  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  misled 
this  House  or  that  I  have  misinformed  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Methinks  the  lady  doth  pro- 
test too  much. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  was  honesdy  un- 
aware, at  the  time  I  announced  in  the  House 
—and  it  was  in  response  to  a  question;  as  an 
extrapolation,  if  you  like,  of  the  answer  to  a 
question— that  the  major  portion  of  the  Wyatt 
report  had  been  delivered  to  my  office  that 
day.  I  had  not  had  a  chance  to  see  it.  All 
I  know  is  that  it  had  approximately  400 
pages. 

I  was  informed  several  days  later— I  think 
it  was  either  the  day  following  or  two  days 
following— that  five  chapters  of  the  total  re- 
port which  I  had  requested  were  not  included 
in  the  volume,  that  The  Wyatt  Company  was 
still  working  on  them  and  that  ft  would  re- 
quire six  weeks  for  them  to  complete  them. 
I  immediately  contacted  my  representative 
within  the  ministry  who  was  working  with 
The  Wyatt  Company  and  asked  them  to  rush 
that  report.  They  have  promised  that  we  will 
have  it  by  the  end  of  May,  and  I  have  prom- 
ised in  this  House  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
available  to  me  in  toto,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  reviewed  completely,  it  will  be  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  House.  It 
will  be  some  400  pages  at  that  time,  and  I'm 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  House  are  not 
only  going  to  find  it  interesting- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Wonderful.  Maybe  the  in- 
jured workers  can  eat  it. 


Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —but  of  great  value  in 
our  deliberations  regarding  the  changes  which 
must  be  made  to  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  told  the  members  of 
the  House  the  truth.  I  cannot  expand  upon 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Dovercourt 
for  up  to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  that  time  is  quite  limited  so  I  cannot 
go  through  the  particular  questions  which 
.  have  been  raised  since  1975.  I  think  the  Mini- 
ster of  Labour  should  apologize  to  all  injured 
workers  around  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  terrible  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
relation  to  increases  in  their  pension.  It's  not 
just  a  question  of  a  report.  If  she  was  really 
interested  about  injured  workers'  pension  in- 
creases, she  had  a  lot  of  time  to  do  this  damned 
report-I  should  call  it  that— because  since 
1975- 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  won't  understand 
it  when  you  do  see  it,  because  you  don't 
understand  anything. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  — !the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
this  government  have  been  responsible  for 
putting  injured  workers— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Irresponsible,  my  foot. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  — of  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  permanent  partial  or  total  poverty,  the 
minister  is  responsible  for  that  and  her  govern- 
ment is  responsible  as  well.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  them  to  clean  themselves  in  relation  to 
those  particular  issues.  If  I  was  in  her  place 
I  would  be  ashamed,  in  view  of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  since  1975,  at 
seeing  the  Minister  of  Labour  reacting  in  a 
very  insensitive  way  Ito  a  particular  issue 
which  is  affecting  the  social  and  economic 
lives  of  the  injured  workers. 

She  should  be  ashamed  and  she  should 
make  a  ministerial  statement  apologizing  to 
all  injured  workers  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
because  they  are  really  in  grave  financial  hard- 
ship. Playing  this  mealy-mouthed  game  in  the 
Legislature  makes  me  upset  and  it  makes  my 
party  upset.  It's  time  she  stopped  once  and 
for  all  playing  on  words  and  using  umbrellas 
like  the  Wyatt  report  which  was  started  just 
18  months  ago. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  wasn't  18  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Well,  whenever  it  was. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  couldn't  care  less  when 
it  was  started. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  can't  add  either. 
Mr.  McClellan:  You  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  Wyatt  report. 
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Mr.  Lupusella:  Our  particular  concern 
about  this  issue  of  pension  increases  for  in- 
jured workers  started  in  1975.  In  view  of  the 
limited  time  involved,  I  cannot  quote  the 
questions  and  answers  given  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  the  particular  concern 
which  the  minister  never  shows  in  relation  to 
pension  increases  for  injured  workers.  Injured 
workers  are  waiting  for  that. 

Before  analysing  this  particular  point,  I 
think  it's  time  for  this  government  and  for 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  make  serious 
changes  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
in  order  that  this  Legislature  does  not  have 
to  raise  questions  as  to  when  we  can  use  a 
comprehensive  formula  to  tie  the  injured 
workers'  pensions  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  We  introduced  a  particular  bill 
about  this  and  the  government  rejected  our 
bill.  Why  doesn't  the  minister  justify  to  the 
injured  workers  around  the  province  of  On- 
tario that  she  is  not  concerned  about  their 
problems?  Why  doesn't  she  go  outside  and 
tell  them  that  it's  her  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing their  pensions  every  year? 

We  have  other  benefits  which  are  tied  up 
to  the  cost  of  living  increase.  We  have  the 
old  age  security  pension.  We  have  the  CPP 
pension.  I  really  do  not  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour  when  this  side 
of  the  House  is  raising  questions  in  relation 
to  pensions.  Of  course,  we  understand  the 
answer.  She  wants  to  protect  the  employers  of 
this  province  because  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  is  acting  as  cheap  insurance 
for  employers.  That  is  understandable  from 
the  actions  of  this  government. 

The  government  cannot  play  games  with 
injured  workers  because  they  are  starving  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Especially  today 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  really  high,  it's 
time  to  make  those  comprehensive  changes. 
I'm  really  upset  about  the  minister's  reaction 
to  those  questions.  We  are  just  tired  of  raising 
those  questions.  She  cannot  use  Hhe  umbrella 
of  the  Wyatt  report  just  to  delay  the  issue 
because  since  July  5,  1975,  or  whenever  it 
was,  injured  workers  have  been  waiting  for 
those  changes. 


Mr,  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  On  July  5,  1975,  the 
injured  workers  of  Ontario  did  receive  an  in- 
crease in  their  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of 
major  amendments  which  were  made  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  You  should  be  ashamed  to 
read  it. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I'm  not  a  thespian  and 
I  do  not  emote,  but  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  injured  workers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Crocodile  tears. 

Mr.  Warner:  Measure  it  by  deeds  and  not 
words. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There  is  no  way  I 
shall  persuade  the  party  opposite  that  that  is 
true  because  they  do  not  'believe  the  truth. 
I  am  working  diligently  and,  I  think,  respon- 
sibly on  behalf  of  both  the  workers  and  the 
employers  who  are  responsible  for  them.  They 
have  devised  a  social  contract  in  this  province 
which  has  served  the  workers  extremely  well 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  It  is  not  protecting  them. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  As  soon  as  we  have 
the  factual  information  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  responsible 
decision,  then  we  shall  bring  in  the  legislation 
which  is  necessary  to  modify  the  pensions. 

I  have  said  earlier  in  this  House  that  I  hope 
it  will  be  shortly.  I  hope  it  is  within  this 
session  because  that's  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  would  be  ashamed— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  will  not  persuade 
the  members  opposite  that  this  is  so— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Are  you  saying  it  may  not 
be?  You  promised  it  this  session,  you  can't 
back  off  now. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  — 'because  they  do  not 
like  to  be  confused  by  facts  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  deem  the  motion  to  adjourn 
to  have  been  carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:54  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

MULTICULTURALISM 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege.  Last  night  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  debate,  the  member 
for  Downsview  (Mr.  di  Santo)  made  some 
remarks  about  multiculturalism.  I  wasn't  sure 
at  the  time,  but  in  reading  Hansard  this 
morning  I  notice  that  he  did  deliberately  say: 
"I  think  that  by  saying  that,  the  minister 
has  become  co-responsible  for  the  racists  in 
our  society." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  very  offensive  and 
I  would  ask  that  the  honourable  member 
withdraw  those  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  is 
not  in  the  House  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps 
your  comments  can  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion and  we  will  see  whether  or  not  he 
chooses  to  withdraw  his  remarks.  We  will 
wait  until  he  has  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
respond  to  your  point  of  privilege. 

OTTAWA  NURSING  HOME 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  that  follows  from 
discussion  in  the  House  yesterday  on  Bill  73, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Nursing  Homes  Act. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate,  I  out- 
lined a  particularly  unfortunate  and  painful 
situation  involving  a  76-year-old  man  in  a 
nursing  home  in  the  area  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 
I  withheld  the  name  of  that  person  and  of 
the  nursing  home  out  of  consideration  for  the 
people  involved  and  out  of  concern  that  the 
case  still  had  not  been  brought  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Later  on,  in  the  course  of  discussions  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Nursing  Homes  Act, 
there  were  various  accusations  made  against 
my  behaviour  by  two  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. One  was  the  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  (Mr.  G.  Taylor)  who  had  the  floor  at 
the  time.  The  other  was  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services,  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  (Mr.  Norton), 
who  was  interjecting  while  the  member  for 
Simcoe   Centre  was  speaking. 
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Among  other  things,  they  suggested  I  had 
dealt  with  this  as  an  operation;  that  I  was 
playing  a  cloak-and-dagger  little  game;  that 
I  was  manipulating  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince; that  I  was  trying  to  get  to  power 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor;  that  I  was  involved 
in  cloak-and-dagger  methods;  that  I  had  no 
scruples  at  all;  that  I  had  given  wrong  advice 
to  my  constituents;  that  I  was  insensitive 
to  the  situation;  that  I  was  using  this  situa- 
tion for  political  exploitation,  and  that  I  was 
allowing  an  unfortunate  individual  to  suffer 
in  a  situation  instead  of  doing  something 
about  it. 

I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  out- 
line again,  in  case  those  members  did  not 
hear  it,  the  facts  of  this  matter.  The  woman 
who  brought  this  case  to  my  attention,  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  sound  like  "Dear 
Abby." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  facts,  I  think, 
in  view  of  what  you've  said,  were  clearly  out- 
lined in  your  remarks  during  the  debate 
yesterday  afternoon.  Obviously  there's  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  your  intentions 
are.  You've  already  brought  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  It's  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Speaker  to  do  other  than  say  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  prima  facie  case  of 
privilege. 

I  don't  believe  either  of  the  members  that 
you  have  named—oh  yes,  there's  one  in  the 
House;  all  I  say  is  that  if  one  of  the  mem- 
bers that  you're  complaining  about  happens 
to  be  here,  and  if  he  wishes  to  respond  in 
any  way  to  the  point  of  privilege,  I  would  be 
happy  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  But  the  hon- 
ourable member  has  made  her  point  of  privi- 
lege and  until  I  hear  the  other  side,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
prima  facie  case  of  privilege. 

Surely  all  members  of  the  House  know 
that  it  isn't  the  responsibility  of  the  chair, 
whether  we're  in  committee  or  whether 
we're  in  the  session  as  we  are  here  today, 
for  the  chair  to  take  any  action  other  than 
what  it  is  directed  to  do  by  the  House.  I 
hope  the  member  will  appreciate  that  there 
are  avenues  for  any  person  who  feels  that 
his  or  her  privileges  in  this  House  have  been 
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breached.  I  am  sure  the  honourable  member 
knows  what  those  avenues  are.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  honourable  member 
to  go  over  in  detail  what  has  already  been 
said  in  this  House. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  appreciate  the  Speaker's 
comments.  There  is  one  point  in  particular 
which  I  think  is  very  important  to  bring  again 
to  the  attention  of  these  members.  Among  the 
accusations  made  was  that  I  had  avoided  con- 
tact with  the  nursing  home  inspection  branch. 
The  woman  who  came  to  see  me,  came  after 
she  had  been  to  the  nursing  home  inspection 
branch.  She  received  a  letter  from  that  branch 
after  her  father  had  been  evicted.  As  a  result 
of  her  efforts  to  have  decent  treatment  for 
him,  she  received  a  letter  from  the  nursing 
home  inspection  branch  saying  that  her  com- 
plaint had  been  investigated  and  that  all  was 
well  in  the  nursing  home. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What  is  the  point  of  privi- 
lege? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Shame. 

FLECK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege. 
In  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail  there  was 
an  article  written  by  Richard  Furness  entitled, 
"OPP  Officer  Said  Fleck  Strike  Union  Error, 
Hearing  Told."  There  was  a  statement  made, 
and  I  quote:  "Lawyer  W.  G.  Gray  acting  for 
the  policeman  and  Mr.  Riddell  asked  Mr.  Sey- 
mour if  he  had  said  anything  to  Sergeant 
Glover  about  the  matter  coming  up  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature  and  Mr.  Seymour  said  he 
had  not." 

I  would  like,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  procedural  affairs  committee,  to  indicate 
that  any  representation  made  on  my  behalf 
before  the  labour  board  has  been  made  by 
my  lawyer,  Mr.  Jim  Bullbrook.  To  that  extent 
this  article  is  not  completely  accurate. 

TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  as  this  is  the  morning 
for  personal  privilege:  I  would  just  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  what  a 
great  personal  privilege  it  has  been  for  me  to 
have  associated  with  the  government,  and 
with  myself,  the  very  distinguished  member 
for  Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  who  is 
celebrating  his  20th  anniversary  today  as  a 
member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Liberals  have  elected  him 
all  that  time. 

Mr.  Breithaupt.  That's  (the  whole  pension 
now,  Rene. 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  there  copies  for  the  opposi- 
tion? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Copies  will  be  delivered 
momentarily.  They're  coming  in.  I  apologize. 
If  members  are  prepared  to  wait  for  30 
seconds,  we'll  comply  with  all  the  rules  of  the 
House,  or  shall  I  go  ahead  with  the  state- 
ment? I'm  in  your  hands  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  that  the  honour- 
able minister  shall  proceed  with  this  state- 
ment? Thank  you. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  got  held  up  in  the 
traffic. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Were  you  arriving  from  the 
farm? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  were  you  trafficking  in? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  certainly  donlt  traffic 
in  what  you  traffic  in,  I'll  tell  you  that. 

I'd  like  to  clarify  a  matter  that  arose  in  the 
House  yesterday  as  a  result  of  a  question  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  was  asked 
when  my  staff  first  heard  about  the  dis- 
counting practice  we've  been  discussing  for 
some  days  now. 

The  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  on 
Monday,  May  1.  The  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Food  Council  had  been  hearing  rumours  for 
two  to  three  weeks  prior  to  May  1  and  had 
reported  them  to  me  on  Thursday,  April  27. 
I  instructed  him  to  look  into  these  rumours 
right  away  to  find  out  if  they  were  true  and 
if  possible,  to  find  out  which  stores  were  in- 
volved. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  legislation  the  chairman 
normally  acts  on  complaint  only.  However, 
because  of  the  persistence  of  the  rumours  he 
took  the  initiative  and  came  to  me.  I  told  him 
to  get  right  on  to  it.  He  got  in  touch  with  the 
companies  involved  and  had  discussions  with 
the  representatives.  As  I  reported  to  this 
House  on  Thursday,  May  4,  the  companies 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  practice  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts. 

I'm  sorry  that  the  agricultural  critic  for  the 
NDP  is  not  here  because  I  believe  that  in 
what  he  said,  the  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  did  make  an  unwarranted 
attack  on  one  of  my  civil  servants  who  really 
can't  defend  himself  in  this  House.  He  said 
some  things  which  I  think  were  unwarranted. 
I  think  the  member  owes  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  an  apology. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  direct  my  first  question  to 
the   Minister   of  Agriculture   and  Food,    Mr. 
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Speaker.  It's  a  perf ect  spot— there  seems  to  be 
a  weak  spot  over  there  with  regard  to  that 
ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  had  to  cough. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  a  slight  cold.  I  cer- 
tainly knew  how  to  put  you  off. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  take  an  Aspirin  and  call 
me  in  the  morning.  If  he'll  give  me  his 
OHIP  number,  we'll  be  all  right. 

[10:15] 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  A  lot  of  good  it  would 
do  him  to  call  you,  Stuart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  sure  that  sort  of 
remedy  is  much  better  than  some  that  the 
honourable  member  has  prescribed  for  some 
of  his  patients  on  occasion.  In  fact,  it's  prob- 
ably a  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He's  got  a  couple  of  others 
for  you,  too. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  Premier  is  not  careful, 
I'll  opt  out.  Then  where  will  he  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege:  In  the  matter  of  restraint,  the  gov- 
ernment would  welcome  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's opting  out.  In  fact,  some  days  we  think 
he  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  we  get  started  with  the 
question  period? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course.  Yes,  enough  of 
this  levity. 

An  hon.  member:  Back  to  work. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  answer  very  clearly,  yes  or 
no,  with  respect  to  this  question- 
Mr.  Foulds:  No. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —apart  from  the  rumours  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  On- 
tario Food  Council,  which  he  commented  on 
today,  has  the  minister  asked  his  officials  and 
his  senior  advisers  when  they  first  became 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  these  discounting 
practices  and  so  on  have  been  occurring?  Has 
he  called  them  in  and  asked  them,  "When  did 
each  of  you  first  hear  of  the  possibility  of 
such  practices?"  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  yes  or  no,  but  I  would  also  like 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Doug  Williams,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Food  Council,  is  the  senior  civil 
servant  in  my  ministry  responsible  for  the  On- 
tario Food  Council  Act,  and  he  is  the  man  in 
charge  of  that  program.  It  is  his  responsibility, 
if  the  honourable  member  understands  how 


government  works,  to  report  to  me  on  those 
sorts  of  matters.  I  have  talked  to  him.  I  have 
a  letter  from  him,  as  head  of  the  department, 
sitting  on  my  desk  here  today  explaining  ex- 
actly what  happened.  1  have  not  gone  on  a 
witch  hunt  with  my  staff  throughout  the  min- 
istry, because  it's  his  responsibility  and  he 
reports  to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  neat,  neat  effort. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  explain  to  me  why  he  refuses  dog- 
gedly to  answer  a  very  simple  question?  Given 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  rumours 
of  these  particular  discounting  practices— the 
Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation says  it's  been  going  on  for  the  last 
year— and  given  the  fact  that  the  matter  was 
raised  in  the  House,  the  minister  must  surely 
have  thought  that  he  had  some  responsibility 
to  go  to  his  staff  and  to  say,  "When  did  you 
first  become  aware  of  these  matters?"  The 
simple  question  is,  has  he  asked  his  staff  when 
they  first  became  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
such  things  happening? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion. The  answer  can  be  given  in  one  word, 
either  "Yes,"  he  has  asked  his  staff  when  they 
first  became  aware,  or  "No,"  he  has  never 
asked  them  that.  Why  is  the  minister  refusing 
to  answer  a  simple  question? 

An  hon.  member:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Quite  obviously  the 
member  didn't  read  my  statement  this  morn- 
ing. The  answer  to  the  question,  in  black  and 
white,  is  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Food  Council,  yes.  I  did  not  ask  the  other 
staff,  no.  Okay? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  taken  two  weeks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  double  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  table  the 
letter  which  he  received  from  Doug  Williams, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Food  Council? 
Secondly,  since  the  minister  himself  reaffirms 
that  the  food  council  normally  only  moves 
when  a  complaint  has  been  given  to  them, 
why  has  he  not  sought  from  his  staff  whether 
or  not  they  had  heard  anything  of  this,  so 
that  he  could  activate  that  normally  inactive 
body,  the  food  council? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  First,  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  the  member  the  letter.  I  will  not  table 
the  letter.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  the 
member  or  other  members  if  they  wish  to  see 
it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Oh? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  you  give  us  a  copy? 
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Hon.  W.  Newman:  Sure.  I  have  nothing  to 
hide.  I'd  be  glad  to  give  the  member  a 
copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  don't  you  table  it 
then? 

Mr.  Warner:  If  you  have  nothing  to  hide, 
table  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  system  we 
have  in  government:  table  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  nice  to  have  a  per- 
sonal copy. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  was  purely  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  me;  so  the  member  can  have 
a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  personal  letter  on  a  public 
matter? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  is  wel- 
come to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Okay?  Is 
he  satisfied  with  that  part  of  the  question? 
Fair  enough.  What  was  the  other  part  of  the 
question?  I've  forgotten  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.   Swart:   You  are  sensitive,  Bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Send  me  one,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  has  forgot- 
ten my  second  question  already— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  York 
South  doesn't  have  the  floor.  He  has  placed 
his  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  said  he  had 
forgotten  my  second  question. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  has  forgotten  your 
first  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  I  recall  the  question 
correctly,  he  asked  why  I  don't  activate  the 
food  council. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  May  I  clarify  the 
•question,  since  the  minister  has  forgotten  it 
already?  Since  the  food  council  operates  only 
-when  a  complaint  has  been  communicated  to 
it,  and  this  issue  had  been  raised  in  the 
House  and  elsewhere,  why  did  the  minister 
not  canvass  all  of  his  staff  to  find  out  whether 
they  perchance  had  heard  about  this  so  that 
he,  in  turn,  could  activate  the  food  council? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
about  1,600  staff  in  my  ministry.  I  assume 
that  I  do  not  have  time  to  contact  them  all. 
As  far  as  the  food  council  is  concerned,  if 
the  member  will  recall"  the  time-frame,  we 
were  acting  on  the  situation  before  the  first 
question  ever  came  up  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  calculated  evasion. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Warner:  Did  a  great  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  call 
sober  second  thoughts. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  going  to  be 
challenged  to  meet  outside  here.  Careful 
now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  say,  since  the  only  person  he  has 
asked  about  this  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Food  Council,  and  since  he  has 
received  a  letter  which  he  will  be  giving 
us,  why  has  he  not  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  when  he 
first  heard  about  this?  Has  he  checked  the 
minutes  of  that  organization  to  see  when  that 
matter  might  first  have  been  brought  to  its 
attention?  Can  he  assure  the  House,  as  I 
asked  him  yesterday,  that  the  chairman  of 
that  body  was  not  aware  of  these  allegations 
in  July  1977? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  I  assume  the  member  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducers' Board.  His  colleague  sitting  in  the 
back  row  knows  all  about  it.  They  asked  for 
a  meeting  with  our  people.  We  have  had 
meetings.  There  has  been  appropriate  legal 
action  taken  by  one  grower  group  against  the 
board,  if  this  is  what  the  member  is  talking 
about.  That  did  happen  last  July,  he  is  quite 
right.  That  is  a  situation  that  is  going  on 
among  producers  where  the  co-op,  I  believe, 
has  sued  the  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducers' Marketing  Board. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Has  the  min- 
ister discussed  the  matter  further  with  his 
colleague,  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry),  and  could  he  indicate  to  the  House 
when  the  Attorney  General  is  prepared  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  House  about  the 
legality  of  the  discounting  practices? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  to  the  Attorney  General  on 
several  occasions  about  it.  I  was  anticipating 
that  he  would  be  making  a  statement  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Why  is  he  dragging  his  feet? 
What  is  going  on,  anyway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  having  some  ex- 
perience with  the  law  yourself  these  days 
and  it  takes  time. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  are  right.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  will  go  through  for  a 
lawyer  after  this  is  all  over. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  stick  to  the 
same  issue.  My  second  question  is  on  the 
same  issue  to  the  same  minister.  With  regard 
to  egg  marketing  practices,  I  think  the 
minister  said  that  Intersave  negotiates  a  price 
with  the  packers  not  the  producer.  At  no 
time  does  the  producer  get  involved  in  this, 
either  directly  or  through  the  egg  marketing 
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board.  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  confirm 
that  certain  directors  of  the  egg  marketing 
board  engage  in  a  practice  with  Loblaws  or 
with  other  chain  stores  whereby  they  actu- 
ally send  their  eggs  for  a  certain  price  and 
then  rebate  later  on  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  the  firm  or  to  some  allegedly  asso- 
ciated firm?  Are  there  members  of  the  egg 
marketing  board  who  actually  do  that?  Has 
he  bothered  to  check  on  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  that  situation.  I  think  the 
member  has  to  understand  exactly  how  the 
egg  marketing  board  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario works,  and  so  that  he  will  understand 
very  clearly,  I  will  go  very  slowly  and  spell 
it  out  to  him.  The  egg  marketing  board  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  made  up  of  com- 
mittee men  who  are  elected  around  this 
province.  The  committee  men  then  pick- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Elect. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  —elect,  I'm  sorry,  the 
members  to  the  egg  marketing  board. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Go  over  that  one  more  time. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  know  as  much 
about  it  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   A  lot  more. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
you  don't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  answer  the  question. 
Ignore   the   interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  good  advice.  I 
hope  that  is  widely  applied. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  sir.  The  egg  mar- 
keting board  has  both  producers'  representa- 
tives on  the  board  and  producer-processers 
on  the  board.  They  have  both  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You'd  better  get  some  con- 
sumers on  the  board. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  price  that  is  set  for 
the  producing  of  the  eggs  is  set  by  the  Cana- 
dian Egg  Marketing  Agency.  I  think  right 
now  it  is  61  cents  or  62  cents  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 1  have  forgotten  exactly,  but  it  is 
somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  Then  it 
goes  to  the  processor  and  he  has  a  margin 
to  work  with,  whatever  it  may  be;  it's  normal- 
ly .somewhere  between  six  and  seven  cents; 
don't  hold  me  to  the  exact  cent  on  that.  That 
processor,  or  producer-grader,  can  then  go 
to  any  group,  any  chain  store  and  negotiate 
a  price  for  his  eggs,  as  with  any  normal  busi- 
ness practice.  But  the  producer  himself  gets 
the  set  price  that  is  set  in  this  province  by 
the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  clarification,  with 
a    supplementary:    If   a   producer   is    also   a 


grader  and  a  packer,  is  the  minister  not  say- 
ing then  that  he  can,  as  a  grader,  pay  himself 
as  a  producer  the  61  cents  or  whatever  the 
official  price  is,  but  then  as  a  grader  sell 
underneath  the  given  price,  if  he  so  pleases. 
Isn't  that  a  loophole  whereby  a  producer  can 
actually  undercut  the  price  by  selling  it  to 
himself  as  a  grader  and  then  undercutting 
the  price  by  selling  to  the  chain  stores  in  a 
way  that  doesn't  affect  the  marketing  board 
practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  No,  what  I  said,  I 
think,  and  I'll  say  it  again,  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer price  is  set;  it  is  fixed;  it  is  there. 
Okay? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  producer  is  also  a 
grader? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  When  he  is  a  grader  or 
a  processor— call  it  what  you  like— he  is,  as 
a  processor,  a  free  agent  to  negotiate  that 
product  with  any  of  them.  His  markup,  as  I 
said,  stays  between  six  and  seven  cents,  but 
if  he  wants  to  reduce  his  markup  and  say 
"I'm  going  to  take  only  five  cents  a  dozen, 
111  reduce  it  in  order  to  get  into  a  particular 
market"— whether  it  is  a  chain  store  or  any 
place  else— then  that  is  a  normal  business 
practice  and  he  can  do  that. 

An  hon.   member:    That's   unfair  practice. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  trying  to  find  out  by 
supplementary  if  he  even  has  the  freedom 
to  sell  his  own  eggs  that  he  produced?  Does 
he  have  the  freedom  to  sell  those  eggs  as  a 
grader,  even  below  the  alleged  cost  that  he 
paid  himslf  as  the  producer?  Does  the  min- 
ister see  what  I  mean?  Is  this  not  a  loophole 
by  which  a  person  might  be  able  to?  The 
reason  I  am  asking  is  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  constraint  on  the  kind  of  market- 
ing practice  which  that  producer-grader  has 
to  engage  in  with  the  supermarkets.  If  he  is 
completely  free  to  do  what  he  likes,  why 
can't  he  take  his  own  eggs  that  he  produced 
and  sell  them  below  the  floor  price,  which 
the  minister  is  talking  about,  if  he  pleases? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Because  under  the 
national  supply  management  agreement  of  the 
Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency,  and  under 
the  Ontario  egg  board  plan,  that  price  is  set; 
he  has  to  pay  that  price  as  a  producer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Pay  himself. 

An  hon.  member:  It  sailed  right  over  your 
head,  Bill. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  know  what  he  is  say- 
ing. But  if  he  does  do  what  the  member  is 
suggesting  then  he  is  certainly  breaking  the 
agreement  and  is  subject  to  prosecution. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Are  you  looking  into  that? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  you  been  notified 
on  that  and  will  you  get  on  top  of  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Final  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  care  to  speculate  on  why,  once  a 
price  has  been  bargained  with  the  producer- 
grader,  it  would  simply  not  be  a  matter  of  send- 
ing the  eggs  and  receiving  the  money  according 
to  the  bargained  price,  rather  than  sending  the 
eggs  for  a  higher  price  and  then  rebating  later 
to  some  associated  company?  Would  he  care 
to  speculate  on  what  might  be  the  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  company  in  engaging 
in  that  rather  peculiar  practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  and 
foremost,  the  only  thing  I  speculate  on  is 
Wintario,  to  help  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  answer  your  question, 
I  don't  want  to  speculate  on  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  don't  speculate  on  land, 
do  you? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  tried  to  lay  it  out 
very  clearly  to  the  member.  I  think  he  is 
trying  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  a  producer- 
grader,  or  producer-processor,  maybe  he  could 
—the  member  is  saying— take  less  than  the  61 
cents  for  his  eggs  and,  therefore,  get  an 
advantage  over  his  fellow  producers  or  straight 
producers.  I  think  this  is  what  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  the  first  thing  I  was 
saying.  The  second  thing  is  the  second 
question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  well,  I'm  glad  you 
understand— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'm  glad  he  understands.  What 
is  the  minister  talking  about? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  what  the  mem- 
ber is  speculating  on  in  his  second  question 
is  that  he  thinks  the  producer  could  fiddle 
the  books.  That  is  what  he  is  trying  to  say. 
As  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned  he  can- 
not, and  if  he  does  that  he  is  in  trouble.  If 
he  does  work  as  a  processor,  like  any  other 
processor  of  any  other  commodity,  he  has  a 
right  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  chain  stores— why  are 
they  doing  it? 

[10:30] 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  and  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board  (Mr.  Auld)  but,  more 
important,  in  honour  of  his  20th  anniversary 
in  the  Legislature,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment a  question. 


Could  the  minister  tell  us  whether  his  policy 
field,  and  in  particular  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  has  made  a  determination  about 
what  curtailment  will  be  involved  in  the 
ministry's  programs  as  a  result  of  the  Treas- 
urer's statement  of  April  25,  and  in  appendix 
II  in  particular,  the  $9  million  saving  on  the 
cutting  of  the  northern  priorities  budget  and 
the  $35  million  saving  because  of  an  immedi- 
ate hiring  freeze  on  staff  replacements  in  the 
ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  there  will  be  no  curtailment 
in  the  summer  employment  programs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  explain  why  a  directive  went  out  to 
all  the  district  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  about  two  weeks  ago,  I 
believe,  putting  an  immediate  freeze  on  hiring 
of  all  firefighting,  tree-planting  and  fish  and 
wildlife  personnel  throughout  the  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
directive.  I  would  be  pleased  to  look  into  it. 
But  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  summer 
employment  programs  are  proceeding. 

Mr.  Foulds:  For  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  For  students. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  I  think  my 
colleague  was  referring  to  casual  staff  other 
than  students  in  the  tree-planting,  fire  pro- 
tection and  fish  and  wildlife  programs  of  the 
ministry.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  freeze  means 
a  lot  of  these  programs  as  originally  planned 
are  having  to  be  curtailed  and  that  the  fish 
and  wildlife  program  is  being  especially  hard 
hit  through  this  freeze  by  the  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
get  that  information.  I  will  have  that  informa- 
tion some  time  next  week  for  the  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  final  supplementary,  if  I 
might,  Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the  provincial 
secretary  undertake  to  have  the  question  re- 
solved as  quickly  as  possible,  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  programs  for  the  summer 
is  urgent,  particularly  the  fish-stocking  and 
conservation  efforts,  in  addition  to  the  fire- 
fighting  and  the  tree-planting  program,  if 
the  rehabilitation  of  that  ministry  is  to  take 
place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Spawning  has  already 
started. 

DEBT  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier  a  question  in  the  absence  of 
the    Treasurer.    Could    the    Premier    tell    us 
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whether  he  is  aware  of  the  situation  within 
the  branch,  I  believe  it  is  of  TEIGA  or  maybe 
Management  Board,  that  collects  the  debts 
outstanding  to  the  province,  where  the  head 
of  that  department  indicates  they  are  falling 
behind  in  collecting  the  debts  outstanding  to 
the  province  at  about  $500,000  a  year  and 
that  the  debts  owing  to  the  province  now 
total  more  than  $7  million?  Can  he  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  problem,  in  that  the 
return  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  about  $8 
for  every  $1  spent  in  that  branch  on  salaries, 
overhead  and  so  on,  so  that  we  can  collect 
that  money  owing  to  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cer- 
tainly take  this  up  with  the  Treasurer  and 
ask  him  to  exercise  all  due  diligence  in  re- 
covering these  moneys  owing  to  the  province. 
Collection  of  outstanding  debt  is  always  a 
difficult  problem,  as  I  am  sure  the  honour- 
able member  is  aware.  I  think  he  is  familiar 
with  some  of  the  general  areas  where  we 
have  difficulty  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
of  those  areas  where  on  some  occasion,  if 
they  happened  to  be  his  constituents,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  province  might  be  a 
little  more  generous  in  its  collection  pro- 
cedures. 

I  will  raise  the  matter  with  the  Treasurer 
and  see  that  we  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  money  is  collected.  It  never  comes  to 
an  end;  we  always  have  a  few  people  who  are 
in  debt  to  the  government  of  the  province. 
It's  an  ongoing  process.  It  has  been  relatively 
effective  over  the  years,  but  there  are  always 
some  bad  debts;  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  However,  I  will  communicate  this  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
Premier  not  agree  that  a  total  of  $7  million 
in  outstanding  debts  probably  is  dispersed 
among  more  than  a  few  people?  Could  he 
also  ask  the  Treasurer  to  find  out  why,  as 
reported  in  the  article  this  morning,  a  number 
of  the  ministries  do  not  refer  their  outstand- 
ing debts  to  this  agency  early  enough  so  that 
the  collection  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
as  times  go  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'd  be  delighted  :to  raise 
that  further  matter  with  the  Treasurer.  When 
I  said  "a  few,"  I  was  not  referring  to  a  few 
in  numbers  of  people  or  organizations  neces- 
sarily, but  probably  to  certain  government 
policy  areas.  I  haven't  read  the  article.  I 
don't  know  what  numbers  might  be  involved, 
although  they're  not  our  loans.  I  remember 
as  Minister  of  Education  we  used  to  have 
some  difficulty  over  repayments  of  loans  to 
students.  I  think  the  government  of  Canada 
is  still  having  some  difficulty  in  that  area. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Natural  Resources  licence  fees 
as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  does  include  a  lot  of 
people  by  the  single  sort  of  policy.  What  was 
the  other  one  the  member  mentioned? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Natural  Resources  licence  fees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Have  you  not  paid  for 
your  hunting  licence?  Is  that  one  we're  col- 
lecting? 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  not  hunting  licences  but 
timber  fees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Timber  licences— you've 
paid  yours? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  donlt  have  to. 

FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING  BOARD 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Would  the 
minister  table  the  minutes  for  the  year  1977 
for  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'd  have  to  look  at  Ithat. 
I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  just  donlt  know  what 
sort  of  minutes  they  keep  in  detail.  If  the 
member  is  referring  to  the  greenhouse  board 
minutes,  they  do  get  minutes  of  the  various 
boards.  I  would  probably  see  no  reason  not 
to,  but  certainly  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the 
member  on  that  at  the  first  of  the  week. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Table  them. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  light  reading. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Housing  with  reference  to  his 
meeting  today  with  federal  officials  concern- 
ing the  new  federal  housing  program.  In 
view  of  the  potentially  crippling  impact  of  the 
proposed  federal  program  on  private,  non- 
profit and  co-operative  housing  in  this  prov- 
ince, has  the  minister  consulted  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  third  sector  in 
advance  of  his  meeting  with  federal  officials 
so  that  the  particular  concerns  of  this  group 
can  be  raised  at  that  meeting?  Secondly,  has 
the  minister  considered  inviting  representa- 
tives of  those  groups  to  attend  the  meeting 
and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  reply  to  the  first  part 
of  the  question,  I  will  not  be  meeting  myself 
with  CMHC.  That's  what  the  officials  of  the 
ministry  are  doing  at  this  very  moment. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  related  to 
whether  we  have  consulted  with  the  non-profit 
organizations  and  the  co-op  housing  groups 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Senior  staff 
people  within  the  minisitry  have  had  some 
discussions  with  people  in  various  organiza- 
tions relating  to  that  field. 
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With  regard  to  the  third  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Supplemenltary:  What  is  the 
government's  policy?  I  realize  the  ministry's 
officials  are  meeting  with  them  right  now, 
but  what  is  the  government's  policy  towards 
mamtaining  non-profit  and  co-op  housing  as 
an  alternative  Ito  private  rental  ownership 
housing  or  publicly  subsidized  housing? 

Mr.  Warner:  He  doesn't  have  any. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  As  the  real  free  enterpriser 
that  the  minister  surely  is,  will  he  not  agree 
that  we  need  private,  community-based,  co-op 
housing  as  a  part  of  providing  affordable  and 
adequate  housing  for  Ontario,  and  that  not  to 
support  this  approach  is  not  to  support  free 
enterprise  by  ordinary  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  aware  of  the 
interest  of  the  member.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  discussions  today  relate  to  proposals  that 
are  being  made  by  the  federal  government 
to  the  provinces  across  Canada.  Regardless 
of  what  programs  or  policies  we  might  like 
to  put  into  place,  the  fact  is  we  are  going  to 
have  to  respond  to  the  federal  government 
and  the  proposals  they  are  putting  before  us. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  is  your  policy? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  have  a  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  says  we  have  no  policy. 
I  think  our  policies  have  worked  rather  effec- 
tively and  productively  in  this  province  for 
a  great  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Warner:  Less  than  one  per  cent  of 
housing  is  non-profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  have  better  than 
90,000  housing  units  for  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We 
are  the  one  province  in  Canada  that  has  used 
up  virtually  every  program  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  put  in  place. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much  housing  stock  is 
non-profit?  It  is  less  than  one  per  cent  and 
the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  have  designed  and 
developed  programs  that  have  produced 
housing  in  this  province  of  good  quality  and 
brought  it  up  to  a  standard  that's  acceptable 
to  us,  and  we  have  used  the  funding  of  the 
federal  government.  Let  me  suggest  very 
strongly  to  the  members  of  this  House  that 
some  of  the  programs  the  federal  government 
is  now  bringing  forward  are  proposals  that 
my  predecessors  in  this  ministry  over  the  last 
number  of  years  have  put  before  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  take  credit  for  every- 
thing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  are  not  completely 
sure  at  this  moment  of  some  of  the  details 
that  have  been  put  into  the  programs.  We 
are  asking  for  them  to  be  refined  so  that 
they  can  be  made  even  more  effective- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  had  better  dismantle  it. 
Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  prepared  to  take 
credit  for  all  of  their  programs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —in  producing  housing 
across  this  province  for  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  is  the  minister  without 
housing. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  member  without 
brains  is  the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  that  you've  stolen  that, 
you're  going  to  give  them  a  little  pat  on  the 
back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously,  a  divorce 
from  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Now  they're  yours. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Besides  what  the  minister  has 
just  told  us,  I  know  and  we  know  that  he 
has  already  stated  that  not  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  federal  government  has  made 
available  have  been  used  fully  by  our  gov- 
ernment here.  In  spite  of  what  he  has  just 
said,  he  still  has  not  answered  my  question 
as  to  what  his  particular  policy  is  at  the 
moment  to  support  the  private,  non-profit 
co-op  housing  in  this  province,  even  if  the 
federal  government  withdraws  from  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
the  discussions  that  are  taking  place  today 
will  give  me  some  indication  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  some  specially  designed 
provincial  programs  to  assist  co-op  and  non- 
profit housing. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Don't  tell  them.  Tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  assure  this 
House  that  there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
money  available  within  this  government  to- 
day to  go  alone  on  those  programs.  If  we're 
going  to  be  successful  it  will  be  because  the 
federal  government  has  a  responsibility,  the 
provincial  government  has  a  responsibility 
and  !the  municipal  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Doesn't  the  minister  know 
the  difference  between  a  program  and  a 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  hope  the  members 
do  not  get  the  clear  indication  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  the  financial 
capacity  to  provide  all  the  housing  that  is 
required.  It's  going  to  have  to  be  a  co- 
operative effort. 
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Mr.  Warner:  And  if  the  feds  withdraw, 
the  government  will  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  government  has  no 
direction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  assure  you  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  having  our  input 
with  the  federal  government.  We  hope  the 
programs  will  eventually  be  ones  that  will 
be,  to  some  degree,  assistance  to  the  co-op 
and  non-profit  housing.  I  am  in  no  position 
today  to  give  that  assurance. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  CONFEDERATION 

Mr.  Conway:  My  question  is  of  the  Prem- 
ier. It's  now  been  over  a  month  since  the 
Premier  tabled  in  the  House  the  first  report 
of  the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
federation. I  was  wondering  whether  or  not 
he  would  comment  today  in  any  detail  about 
any  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  that 
first  report  which  have,  to  date,  met  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  Tm  not 
really  sure  that  is  an  appropriate  question 
for  the  question  period  unless  the  honourable 
member  is  prepared  to  give  me  the  balance 
of  the  question  period  to  comment  on  each 
individual  item  in  some  detail  with  a  personal 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Premier  could  make  a 
budget  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  suggested  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  best  approach 
would  be  to  take  an  afternoon  or  an  evening, 
or  perhaps  two  afternoons  to  have  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  express  their  reaction  to 
the  report. 

An  hon.  member:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  fully  expect  that 
it  would  not  become  partisan  in  the  sense  that 
somebody  would  say,  "This  is,  without  any 
alteration,  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party 
or  the  New  Democratic  Party/'  1  would  think 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  restructuring  of  the  constitution  that 
you  might  have  reservations  about.  There  are 
other  parts,  I  would  hope,  that  you  would 
support.  I  think  his  applies  to  many  aspects 
of  the  report. 

From  the  government's  standpoint,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  offer  some  initial  comments.  But 
I  think  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  do 
this  when  we  all  have  a  chance  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  very  constructive  sort  of  sense.  If  the 
honourable  member  would  give  me  a  specific 
question  or  go  through  the  items,  I  could  take 
the  rest  of  the  morning  to  do  this,  but  I 
really  think  it  would  be  more  appropriately 


dealt  with  in  a  discussion  where  all  members 
of  the  House  can  participate. 

Mr.  Conway:  A  supplementary:  I  certainly 
would  not  invite  the  Premier  to  take  all  the 
rest  of  the  question  period  on  this  particular 
topic.  It's  obvious,  however,  he  is  certainly 
not  agreeing  with  certain  recent  commentators 
who  paraphrased  the  response  to  the  first  two 
principal  recommendations  as  that  they  might 
be  characterized  as  "a  crock  of  sheer  non- 
sense." He's  obviously  not  prepared  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  those  remarks  here  today, 
and  I  can  appreciate  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  Premier  can  indicate  what 
kind  of  a  priority  he  puts  on  that  debate  in 
terms  of  this  Legislature?  Secondly,  can  he 
indicate  when  the  second  report  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  will  be  forthcoming  and 
when  he  will  make  that  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  Certainly 
make  it  public  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  I 
think  I  said  that  I  expected  their  report 
would  be  ready  sometime  during  the  summer. 
Perhaps  the  honourable  member  was  inad- 
vertently busy  with  affairs  of  his  constituents 
when  I  made  this  observation. 

As  far  as  the  timing  of  the  discussion  here, 
I  would  only  repeat  what  1  said  earlier.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  to  say  this  is  our  final 
or  definitive  position  in  terms  of  constitutional 
reform.  I  have  circulated  this  report  to  all  of 
the  other  Premiers.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  first 
minister.  The  first  minister  has,  in  his  wisdom 
or  with  the  assistance  of  others,  made  a  deci- 
sion yesterday  not  to  assess  the  political  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country. 

[10:45] 

Perhaps  one  of  those  items  that  I  think  was 
being  delayed  in  this  process,  and  that  is  the 
production  of  the  federal  documentation  as 
to  possible  constitutional  reform,  may  now 
ultimately  see  the  light  of  day.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  two  or  three  of  the  other 
Premiers  Ithat  the  matter  of  constitutional 
change  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  Regina. 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  some  discussion 
in  the  House  prior  to  our  recessing  in  June. 
But  I  would  like  to  think  the  hon.  members 
would  understand  that  in  approaching  con- 
stitutional discussions,  it  would  be  unwise  for 
any  province,  or  for  the  government  of  Can- 
ada in  particular,  to  say  this  is  what  it  should 
be  and  this  is  our  position.  We  should  all  go 
into  these  discussions  with  a  fair  measure  of 
flexibility. 

There  are  some  things,  as  Premier  of  this 
province,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  negotiate 
in  terms  of  constitutional  change.  There  are 
some    things    that    I    think    are    matters    of 
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flexibility  or  negotiation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  when  the  committee  gets  into  a 
discussion  and  reports  to  us  on  distribution  of 
powers  there  will  be  some  suggestions  in 
their  recommendations  to  us  that  will  be 
somewhat  different  perhaps  from  previous 
positions. 

As  an  example,  there  are  some  strong  views 
on  the  subject  of  Culture,  immigration  and 
communications.  I  have  stated  in  the  past 
year  two  or  three  times— because  this  was 
a  package  at  one  point  that  was  very  im- 
portant to  the  province  of  Quebec— it  may  be 
an  area  that  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Quebec  will  advance  in  his  approach 
to  constitutional  change  that  I  think  in  this 
province  the  people  here  would  be  prepared 
to  accept.  I  am  prepared  to  undertake  some 
consideration  that  in  those  fields  there  cer- 
tainly be  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

I  can  understand  the  province  of  Quebec 
wanting  to  have  paramountcy  in  one  or  two 
of  those  areas.  I  have  reservations  in  the  field 
of  communication.  While  I  can  understand 
a  provincial  jurisdiction  wanting  to  have 
paramountcy  in  the  field  of  communication, 
I  think  there  is  a  national  involvement  in 
terms  of  communication.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  if  there  were  not  an  involve- 
ment of  the  government  of  Canada  in  terms 
of  communication  policy  right  across  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  are  getting  a 
little  impatient  with  me  in  my  rather  lengthy 
reply  but  I  must  say,  with  respect,  it  was 
the  kind  of  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
with  a  straight  yes  or  no.  I  am  trying  to  be 
as  helpful  to  the  honourable  member  as  I 
can.  I  just  sensed  you  were  getting  impatient, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  very  perceptive. 

FRAUD  TRIAL 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  relates  to  a  traffic 
ticket  fixing  fraud  in  the  north  part  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  Would  the  Attorney  General 
tell  us  the  extent  of  whatever  investigation 
he  has  conducted  into  that  alleged  fraud, 
what  the  results  of  it  were  and  whether  or 
not  he  can  assure  the  House  that  he  is  taking 
steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Just  tell  us  who  can  fix 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  I  am  aware 
of  the  matter  to  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber refers,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  two  of  us  have 
spoken  about  it  briefly  outside  the  House. 
There  are  charges  pending  now  in  the  courts 
related  to  the  activities  of  two— I  think  it's 


two  and  not  three^-of  our  justices  of  the  peace 
in  relation  to  very  minor  traffic  charges.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  allegations 
relate  to  minor  traffic  infractions,  we  of  course 
take  the  matter  very  seriously. 

I  don't  wish  to  comment  at  length  about 
these  matters,  simply  because  they  are  before 
the  courts.  As  the  honourable  member  would 
appreciate,  it  would  be  most  inappropriate 
for  me  to  say  anything  that  could  possibly 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  trial.  But  I  can  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  from  an  investigation  that 
has  been  done  to  date  that  these  are  isolated 
incidents  and  involve  I  think  two  traffic 
offences,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Of  course,  in  Ontario  we  are  talking  about 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  minor  traffic  in- 
fractions that  are  handled  by  the  courts.  I 
want  to  assure  the  members  that  I  believe 
these  are  very  isolated  incidents  and  do  not, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  trial,  reflect  in 
any  way  in  the  manner  in  which  these  cases 
are  handled. 

Put  simply,  I  believe  the  people  of  this 
province  are  very  well  served  by  the  very 
high  quality  of  person  who  serves  in  the  role 
of  justice  of  the  peace.  I  would  be  very  dis- 
tressed if  I  thought  these  criminal  charges  in 
any  way  would  reflect  on  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice that  is  performed  by  so  many  of  these 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  those  guys  wore  skates,  you 
would  do  something. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  supplementary 
question:  Would  the  Attorney  General  under- 
take, when  the  inhibition  of  the  charges  has 
been  removed  by  their  disposition,  to  report 
in  somewhat  more  detail  what  took  place  and 
what  action  he  has  taken  to  assure  us  that  in 
fact  the  practice  is  not  more  widespread  and 
that  he  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  I  will  report 
more  fully. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development. 
My  question  deals  with  the  Experience  '78 
student  employment  program  for  which  she  is 
responsible.  Given  Ithat  we  have  confirmation 
that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Region 
Conservation  Authority  has  admitted  to  a 
preferred  hiring  list,  has  the  minister  checked 
to  see  whether  olther  agencies  are  using  this 
practice  and  has  she  issued  any  guidelines 
forbidding  such  a  practice? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  As  the  minister  responsible 
for  Experience  '78,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
honourable  member  that  those  agencies  out- 
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side  of  government  have  the  onus  on  them 
for  their  hiring  practices.  It  is  up  to  them 
what  directives  they  issue  to  their  staffs  on 
employing  students.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  operations  within  the  various 
ministries  which  do  have  programs  for  young 
people  throughout  this  province. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  can  abuse  your  program. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  have  not  been  made 
aware  of  any  preferred  lists.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  lists  within  the  government  minis- 
try. I  certainly  have  no  preferred  list. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  are  responsible  for  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  would  say  that  many 
members  of  the  opposition  have  sent  me 
letters  along  with  applications  from  young 
people  in  their  various  ridings.  If  that  is  con- 
sidered a  preferred  list,  then  I  would  say 
that  most  of  !the  members  across  the  aisle  from 
me  are  guilty  of  contributing  to  any  kind  of 
formulation  of  a  preferred  list. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  being  silly. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Only  the  Tories  get  the  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  better. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Would  the  minister  not 
agree  that  under  the  present  conditions  of 
desperate— and  I  use  that  word— job  shortages 
for  summer  students,  the  acknowledgement  by 
a  public  agency  that  such  preferred  patronage 
lists  are  used  must  indeed  be  discouraging  to 
the  young  people  of  this  province  looking  for 
work  and  must  indeed  make  them  question 
the  justice  and  equality  that  we  have  in  this 
society?  Can  the  minister  possibly  condone 
and  support  that  practice,  which  has  been 
openly  admitted,  and  do  nothing  about  it? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Why  are  you  always 
asking  us  to  help  you  get  jobs  for  kids  in  your 
riding? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  let  anyone  abuse  your 
program  and  don't  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  Tell  us  that  Phil  Givens 
proves  it  ain't  so. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  If  I  might,  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  show  'the  preferred  lists  that 
the  members  of  this  House- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on! 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  —have  sent  to  me  about 
applications  from  young  people  within  their 
various  ridings. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  wasn't  the  question. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  explain  Ito  the  House  the  kind  of 
reply  that  was  received  by  one  of  my  con- 


stituents who  applied  to  one  of  the  psychiatric 
hospitals  in  Kingston,  I  believe,  that  said  all 
the  positions  in  the  Experience  '78  program 
for  this  summer  were  filled  a  year  ago  by  that 
hospital  and  that  they  would  keep  her  name 
on  file  for  next  year  in  case  she  is  still  inter- 
ested in  applying? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
various  institutions  are  quite  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare their  own  hiring  policies.  I'm  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  directives  they  give  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  minister  not  feel,  as  her  government 
provides  the  funding  for  the  program,  that 
she  has  some  responsibility  to  issue  guidelines 
for  the  agencies  and  firms  that  take  advantage 
of  that  program?  And  does  she  not  think  it 
would  be  a  much  better  practice  to  have  a 
preferred  list,  if  you  wish,  of  those  who  need 
the  jobs  most  rather  than  of  the  support  they 
get  from  members  of  the  Legislature,  no 
matter  which  side  they  come  from? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  think  there  is  an  inter- 
pretation here  of  a  preferred  list.  I  would 
rather  refer  to  them  as  waiting  lists. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They'll  be  waiting  a  long  time. 

Hon*  Mrs.  Birch:  They're  lists  of  applica- 
tions that  come  in  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They'll  be  waiting  five  more 
years. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour:  Will  the  minister 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  talks  that  have 
taken  place  with  the  firefighters  over  the 
specific  regulations  under  which  they'll  be 
covered  in  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill,  since  we  understand  they  are  progress- 
ing well  and  there  will  be  no  problems  with 
their  complete  coverage  by  the  December  31 
dealine  in  the  bill  in  terms  of  working  out 
the  regulations? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  have  been  two  early  meetings  with  one 
of  the  firefighters'  associations.  There  are  two; 
there  is  an  association  of  fire  chiefs  and  there 
is  an  association  of  municipalities,  which  are 
of  course  the  employers  of  firefighters  as  well. 

I  have  stated  very  clearly,  I  think,  that  the 
consultation  needs  to  take  place  between  not 
only  those  employees  who  will  be  covered  but 
also  those  who  are  employing  those  who 
might  be  covered  under  any  health  and 
safety  legislation. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary:  Since  I  have 
heard  there  are  several  municipalities,  the 
hirers  of  the  chiefs  and  the  firefighters,  that 
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are  concerned  that  they  may  not  be  covered, 
and  they  want  them  covered,  has  the  minister 
had  enough  contact  with  that  group  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  those  municipalities  wish 
very  much  to  have  their  firefighters  given  the 
protection  of  this  health  and  safety  bill? 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No. 

FARMING  DATA  BANK 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Revenue:  Is  it  true  that  the 
data  bank  program  developed  and  tested  in 
his  ministry  on  farm  land  and  farming  is  being 
scuttled  and  that  revised  forms  have  been 
printed  which  effectively  destroy  the  great 
value  of  this  great  data  system  as  an  annual 
inventory  of  Ontario  farm  real  assets?  If  this 
is  true,  could  the  minister  give  me  the  rea- 
son for  the  discontinuation  or  abbreviation  of 
this  program  after  the  government  has  spent 
literally  millions  of  dollars  over  seven  or 
eight  years   to  develop  this   procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  not  taking  place.  I  will  look 
into  it  further  and  give  the  honourable  mem- 
ber more  information  on  it,  but  I'm  not  aware 
of  that  or  any  data  bank  being  destroyed 
within  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Riddell:  One  supplementary:  I  would 
hope  the  program  is  not  going  to  be  scuttled, 
but  is  the  minister  aware  of  a  news  release 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  of 
September  26,  1977,  indicating,  in  releasing 
some  of  the  assessment  data,  that  "the  study 
v/ill  be  the  base  for  regular  monitoring  of 
land  through  the  assessment  records"?  Has 
the  support  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  the  continuation  of  such  a 
valuable  service?  Has  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
talked  to  his  colleague?  I  would  hope  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  would  talk 
to  the  minister  and  continue  this  program. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  still  get  along  very 
well  and  get  information  from  them.  We  have 
no  problem  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  haven't  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  but  I  will. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: When  he  is  looking  into  this  matter, 
would  the  minister  examine  rather  carefully 
what  I  understand  is  a  new  questionnaire  to 
get  this  basic  information  and  ascertain 
whether  the  new  questionnaire  isn't  in  effect 
eliminating  the  seeking  of  certain  specific  in- 
formation which  will  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  data  bank? 

[11:00] 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  a  program  with- 
in the  ministry  for  researching  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  now  contained  in  the  data 
bank,  but  primarily  this  ministry  is  interested 
in  getting  the  information  that's  necessary  for 
assessment  purposes,  that's  the  purpose  of  the 
ministry  information. 

There  has  been  some  apprehension,  not 
particularly  from  agricultural  groups  but 
municipalities,  regarding  the  fact  they  feel  we 
are  not  going  to  collect  as  much  information 
as  they  would  like  to  see.  But  we've  found 
that  in  some  cases  municipalities  have  on  oc- 
casion sold  that  information  to  private  firms. 
We  consider  that  to  be  confidential  and  we 
have  issued  directives  to  the  municipalities 
that  they  are  not  to  give  this  information  out 
unless  they  have  permission  from  the  owner 
of  the  property. 

I  think  perhaps  we  are  getting  into  another 
field  here,  but  there  is  a  general  overhaul  of 
the  whole  system.  That  is  not  to  say  we  are 
getting  rid  of  the  data  bank.  It's  just  that 
we're  going  to  make  sure  the  information 
contained  in  that  data  bank  is  the  proper 
information  needed  for  assessment  purposes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  table,  or  provide  us  with  private- 
ly if  he  prefers  to  do  it  that  way,  copies  of 
the  old  questionnaire,  in  which  he  sought  the 
basic  information,  and  the  new  questionnaire 
so  that  we  can  see  exactly  what  information 
is  being  eliminated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that,  but  I  must  tell  the  member  that  at  this 
point  in  time  the  new  questionnaire  has  not 
as  yet  been  drawn  up.  It's  still  under  dis- 
cussion. The  final  decision  on  that  has  not 
been  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  may  have  an  input 
on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  When  it  is  made  certain- 
ly I  would  be  happy  to  provide  the  members 
with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  we  ask  questions  early 
enough,  we  may  forestall  some  unfortunate 
developments. 

PHYSICIANS  OPTING  OUT  OF  OHIP 

Mr.  Cooke:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell),  I'll  ask  the  Premier 
a  question.  I'm  wondering  if  the  Premier  is 
aware  of  a  situation  which  exists  in  Essex 
county  where  the  three  doctors  that  service 
the  town  of  La  Salle  have  dropped  out  of 
OHIP.  What  does  the  Premier  think  the  im- 
plications of  that  are  for  universality  and 
accessibility  to  our  medical  system? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  a  number  of  situations  in  Essex  county.  I'm 
aware  of  a  couple  that  I  would  like  to  rectify, 
but  it  will  have  to  wait  for  a  period  of  time 
before  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wait  a  long  time  all  right. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  already  spoke  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  about  that  problem.  I  asked  him 
about  it  the  other  day. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wasn't  going  to  say  the 
honourable  member  opposite  was  one  of  those 
problems  that  we  wanted  to  eliminate. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They'll  be  here  after  you've 
gone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wouldn't  bet  on  that. 
But  with  respect  to  a  particular  doctor  in 
La  Salle  opting  out  of  OHIP,  while  the  gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  Cooke:  Three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  thought  there  was  just 
one  in  La  Salle  and  two  outside  La  Salle. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Three  in  La  Salle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  in  La  Salle?  Geo- 
graphically located  in  La  Salle  or  their  office 
is  there? 

An  hon.  member:  Moving  to  Brampton. 

Mr.  Cooke:  They  are  in  the  same  building 
and  there  are  no  other  doctors  in  that  town. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  how  far  is  La  Salle 
away  from  other  medical  service? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  There's  an  answer! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  just  try- 
ing to  elicit  a  little  information  from  the 
honourable  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  Silly  answers. 

An  hon.  member:  You  were  successful  on 
that  one,  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  we're  going  to  talk  about 
every  doctor  who  opts  out  of  OHIP,  we'll  be 
here  for  a  month  of  Sundays.  I  don't  think 
it's  an  urgent  question,  forgive  me,  I  really 
don't  think  it's  an  urgent  question. 

Mr.  Cooke:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  We're  not  just  talking  about  three 
doctors  dropping  out  of  OHIP.  We're  talking 
about  the  OHIP  system  and  the  universality 
of  getting  to  our  medical  system. 

Mr.  Warner:  Those  are  the  only  three 
doctors  in  town. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Do    you    have    a    general 

answer? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'll  comment.  We're  con- 
cerned about  any  doctors  who  opt  out  of 
OHIP,  but  we  are  not  going  to  go  the  route 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  put  every 
doctor  on  salary  in  this  province  as  a  solution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  is  known  as 
political  grandstanding  as  a  substitute  for  an 


answer. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 


Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  McCague), 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thanks  a  lot. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  What  is  the  Premier  and 
his  government  doing  to  promote  recycling  of 
toxic  industrial  waste  by  the  companies  that 
generate  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment. I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  recycling 
of  toxic  wastes  or  the  responsibilities  of  those 
companies  which  produce  the  toxic  wastes. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  do  it  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  could  give  the  honour- 
able member  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the 
recycling  projects  and  waste  generally— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Recycling  of  verbal  waste. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  it  in  the  great  region  of  Peel 
where  we  think  we'll  have  some  singular 
measure  of  success.  However,  I  will  take  up 
the  matter  of  recycling  of  toxic  wastes  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You've  been  recycling  it  all 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  assure  the  House  he  will 
have  an  answer  that  is  clearly  understood  by 
the  member  on  Monday  next. 

FOOD  LAND  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  relative  to  plans  for  preservation 
of  the  Niagara  fruit  land.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  referred  some  parcels  of  land 
in  the  Niagara  regional  plan  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  for  determination  of 
whether  they  should  be  inside  or  outside  of 
the  urban  development  boundaries?  Is  he 
aware  that  eight  weeks  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  starting 
October  16,  to  hear  those  urban  boundary 
issues?  Will  he  tell  this  House  that  it's  not 
true  that  his  ministry  is  considering  abolish- 
ing the  hearing  or  restricting  it  to  minor 
variations,  which  would,  in  effect,  prevent  any 
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hearing  on  the   principle   of  preserving  the 
fruit  and  grape  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  items  referred  to  the  OMB.  I  was 
made  aware  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
that  the  board  intended  to  set  aside  a  fairly 
lengthy  period  of  time  this  fall  to  hear  those 
appeals  or  those  changes.  We  have  had  rep- 
resentations from  a  number  of  people  in 
the  political  fields  the  plan  affects,  both  at 
the  municipal  and  provincial  levels.  We 
have  had  some  people  in  the  provincial  field 
speaking  to  us  about  some  of  the  amend- 
ments we  have  referred  to  the  OMB. 

While  I  would  not  want  to  say  very  clearly 
here  today  that  there  may  not  be  some 
changes  being  proposed  by  my  ministry,  we 
are  not  anticipating  any  major  alterations  to 
the  amendments  we  have  sent  on  to  the 
board.  There  have  been  some  requests  by 
municipal  people  that  we  should  look  at  the 
possibility  of  altering  some  boundaries  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  things  municipali- 
ties want  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  other  lands  that  could 
be  put  back  into  food  land  production. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  I  assume,  then, 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes?  Are 
we  to  understand,  then,  that  the  minister  is, 
in  fact,  removing  from  the  OMB  the  right  to 
consider  public  views  and  arbitrate  issues 
which  are  contained  in  an  official  plan  like 
that  of  the  Niagara  region,  which  states 
clearly,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  going  to 
preserve  unique  and  high  class  farm  land, 
and  in  the  same  bylaw  establishes  widespread 
urban  boundaries  or  permits  unchecked  de- 
struction? Is  the  minister  not  even  going  to 
allow  that  conflict  to  be  decided  by  the 
OMB? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
consider  it  a  conflict.  I  consider  it  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Each  party  has  the  right  to 
express  its  views  in  relation  to  planning,  the 
official  plan,  an  amendment  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  In  no  way  am  I  going  to  limit 
the  authority— nor  could  I— of  the  municipal 
board  to  hear  all  sides  relating  to  these  par- 
ticular amendments  we're  proposing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  long  as  the  member 
gets  it  straight  that  he  is  not  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  nor  will  he  ever  be,  and  that 
he  and  PAL— People  And  Law— and  the  rest 
of  the  group  are  not  going  to  run  this 
province- 
Mr.  Swart:  You  will  be  going  sooner  than 
you  think. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  other  people 
in  this  province  who  have  some  investments 
and  have  a  right  to  be  heard  as  well  as  his 
PAL  group,  let  me  assure  him  of  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  Claude  has  just  realized  he 
is  still  in  the  cabinet. 

HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing.  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
recommend  that  municipalities  be  given  the 
right  to  make  appointments  to  local  housing 
authorities— such  as  the  North  Niagara  Hous- 
ing Authority— since  they  must  assume,  I 
believe,  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operating  deficit  of  OHC  projects  with- 
in a  municipality  and  must  accept  the  social 
and  financial  consequences  of  the  policies  of 
the  various  housing  authorities?  Is  he  pre- 
pared on  that  basis  to  recommend  that  the 
municipalities  be  allowed  representation  on 
these  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not 
sure  where  the  member  has  been  for  some 
period  of  time.  Since  we  have  had  housing 
authorities  at  the  local  level,  or  at  the  dis- 
trict level,  the  municipalities  that  have  con- 
tributed their  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  as 
versus  the  50  per  cent  from  the  federal  and 
the  42.5  per  cent  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment—all three  levels  of  government  have 
had  the  right  to  make  appointments  or  re- 
commendations to  the  minister  for  appoint- 
ment to  those  authorities. 

The  municipality  gets  its  number;  the 
province  has  its  right  to  appoint— including 
the  chairman,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prov- 
ince; and  the  federal  government  makes  its 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
for  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  in  turn,  if 
he  sees  fit,  recommends  an  order  in  council 
for  their  appointment  to  those  authorities. 
That  has  been  in  existence  for  years. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  then  be  prepared  to  give  consid- 
eration to  allowing  municipalities  greater 
representation  on  these  boards  than  they  have 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  us  come  back  tto  the 
reality  of  the  subject.  The  number  that  we 
appoint  to  those  boards  is  usually  by  an  agree- 
ment, long  agreed  upon,  based  on  the  contri- 
butions each  form  of  government  happens  to 
put  into  the  subsidization  of  public  housing 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

llf  one  is  going  to  alter  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  municipalities,  obviously 
the  federal  government,  which  has  a  very 
substantial  interest  in  these  projects,  will  also 
indicate  it  would  like  more  representation.  If 
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that  happens,  I  can  assure  the  member  that 
our  province  is  going  to  want  more  represen- 
tation. I  think  the  member  has  to  recognize 
the  fact  there  is  a  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion by  government,  as  I  think  I  have  told 
this  House  before.  In  this  province  today,  in 
1978,  it  will  cost  governments  alt  the  three 
levels  $235  million  to  subsidize  public  housing 
in  the  shortfall  between  rents  and  cost  of 
operation. 

If  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the  munic- 
ipality to  have  a  larger  number  on  those 
boards  than  the  other  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, I  happen  to  miss  the  point.  I  have  no 
indication  from  the  municipalities  or  the 
PMLC  or  any  other  group  of  people  at  the 
municipal  level  that  they  would  really  like 
more  representation  on  the  authorities  than 
they  presently  have. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  a  surprise  to  us  here. 

JACKSON  COMMISSION 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  I  wonder  if  the  minis- 
ter has  had  sufficient  time  to  digest  all  the 
stuffing  contained  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
Jackson  royal  commission,  and  if  he  is  now 
prepared  publicly  to  reject  the  thesis  of  the 
royal  commissioner  that  the  answer  to  the 
problem  being  experienced  by  our  financially 
undernourished  school  system  is  for  the  wo- 
men of  this  province  to  get  pregnant  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Those  of  us  who  know 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  commissioner,  know  that  he 
lives  night  and  day  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem and  that  he  has  some  very  strong  feel- 
ings. I  think  one  of  them  is  that  feeling.  I 
must  say,  though,  that  I  do  not  share  that 
feeling  with  him. 

Mr.  Wildman:  He's  very  prolific. 
Mr.  Sweeney:  Ban  the  pill. 

POWER  AND  WATER  SERVICES 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy.  In  vew  of  the  fact  that 
utility  services,  electricity,  gas  and  water  are 
necessities  of  modern  life,  would  the  minister 
flex  his  muscles  to  make  a  ruling  that  munic- 
ipality utilities  may  not  cut  off  services  to  cus- 
tomers without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
voice  their  complaints;  and  that  no  longer  can 
service  be  terminated  when  bills  are  overdue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Haven't  you  paid  your 
bills  recently?  They  are  not  cutting  you  off, 
are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Our  ministry  has  no  man- 
date at  all  to  cover  water  supplies,  but  as  far 
as    gas    and    hydro-electric  power    are    con- 


cerned, we  certainly  are  keeping  a  very  close 
eye  on  local  utilities  commissions.  Every  time 
these  unfortunate  incidents  occur  where  hydro 
or  gas  is  cut  off  we  do  look  into  it.  For  in- 
stance, right  today  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
is  holding  hearings,  and  will  be  holding  more 
next  week,  to  look  at  and  to  get  views  about 
what  happened  in  a  situation  where  the  gas 
was  cult  off.  We  cannot  directly  intervene  as 
the  law  does  not  allow  us  to  do  that,  but  we 
do  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  it  and  exercise 
whatever  moral  suasion  we  can. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  ministry  certainly  does 
have  control  of  the  13th  power  bill.  It  has  a 
lot  of  conltrol  over  'the  PUC.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States  ruled  that  citizens  should  have  total 
protedtion  from  being  deprived  of  the  basic 
needs  of  power  and  water,  why  can't  the 
government  make  that  mandatory  in  dealing 
with  a  publicly-owned  corporation  such  as  we 
have  here?  The  minister  has  all  the  power  to 
do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  member  was  quoting 
from  the  US  federal  act.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  us  here. 

Ms.  Gigantes.  It  sounds  like  a  good  idea 
though. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  sound  like  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  said  that.  He  is  asking 
the  minister  why  he  doesnlt  do  something 
similar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  He  asked  why  we  are  not 

doing  something  similar.  The  reason  is  that 
we  do  happen  to  believe  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  there  are  also  sensible  people, 
both  elected  and  appointed  at  the  local  level, 
who  exercise  some  control  and  some  judge- 
merit.  We  don't  want  to  regulate  and  control 
every  inch  of  the  way  for  them,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  agree  with  (that. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  according  to  the  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  McKeough). 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  If  he  could  control  it, 
he  could  cut  the  member's  water  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  hydro  has  just  been 
cut  off. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 
[11:15] 

MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society  of  Ontario  is  selling 
carnations  to  raise  money  for  research  in  its 
battle   against  multiple  sclerosis. 

I  notice  that  I,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  House,  have  exercised  the  privilege  of 
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supporting  this  worthy  cause  and  I  would 
hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  day  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  House,  along  with 
many  citizens  of  this  province,  would  also 
exercise  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Will  you  buy  a  red  one,  Bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  grown  in 
Brampton. 

An  hon.  member:   Yellow  ones. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 

CITY  OF  LONDON  ACT 

Mr.  MacBeth,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Walker, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  89,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  City  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CORRECTION  TO  ANSWER 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
table  a  correction  to  an  answer  which  was 
tabled  by  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  (Mr.  Auld). 

On  May  4,  1978,  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  tabled  the  answer  to  question  No. 
10,  on  order  paper  No.  4.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  an  error  in  my  ministry's  submission 
to  the  answer.  I  am  today  tabling  a  revision 
of  page  10.  The  problem  is  that  we  had  the 
wrong  chairman  and  the  wrong  board.  I  just 
want  to  correct  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  [See  ses- 
sional paper  No.  84] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 

(continued) 

On  vote  1002,  administration  of  taxes  pro- 
gram; item  5,  gasoline  tax  and  other  taxes: 
Item  5  agreed  to. 

On  item  6,  succession  duty  and  other  taxes: 
Mr.  MacBeth:  Two  questions  of  the  min- 
ister: First  of  all,  1  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  let  me  know  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  succession  duty  branch,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  collected  by  that  branch,  say, 
in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  he  has 
figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  71  people  employed  in 
that  particular  branch.  The  revenue  expected 
for  1978-79  in  that  branch  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $70  million.  The  expenditures, 
wages  and  operating  costs  for  the  branch  are 
$1,502,750. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  May  I  just  follow  that  with 
one  further  question,  and  it  is  really  the  pur- 


pose of  the  question:  has  the  minister,  or 
the  ministry,  ever  made  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  capital  the  province  has  lost  to 
other  jurisdictions  where  they  do  not  have 
succession  duty,  such  as  the  West  Indies  or 
Alberta?  Has  he  ever  made  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  succession  duty 
has  chased  from  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  inform  the  mem- 
ber that  those  estimates  have  not  been  made, 
at  least  not  by  the  Ministry  of  Revenue. 
Whether  they  were  made  by  the  Treasurer 
( Mr.  McKeough )  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you,  but  they  have  not  been  made  by  this 
ministry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  minister  for  clarifica- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  Land  Speculation  Tax 
Act.  Can  we  expect  any  changes  in  this  act, 
or  perhaps  even  have  it  deleted  from  the  laws 
of  the  province  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of 
market  value  assessment?  In  some  of  the 
studies  and  reports  that  have  been  completed 
so  far- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  say  to  the 
honourable  member  we  are  on  item  6,  suc- 
cession duty. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  is  relating  to  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  don't  feel  it  comes 
under  this  particular  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  it  does  come  under 
this  vote.  If  the  member  would  like  to  repeat 
that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  will  try  it  again.  The  ques- 
tion was  related  to  the  Land  Speculation  Tax 
Act,  that  has  been  applied  within  the  last 
four  years  I  believe.  Can  we  expect  any 
changes  in  the  land  speculation  tax— that  you 
might  drop  it  in  the  future  as  it  relates  to 
the  matter  of  market  value  assessment?  Some 
of  the  proposals  from  the  Treasury  indicated 
that  through  market  value  assessment,  where 
there  is  land  that  is  held  in  abeyance  for 
development  there  will  be  a  higher  rate  of 
municipal  taxes  generated  from  those  un- 
developed land  holdings. 
■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Of  course  the  member  is 
assuming  that  the  property  tax  reform  pack- 
age is  going  to  be  accepted.  At  this  point  that 
is  only  a  matter  for  discussion.  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  policy  at  this  point.  I  know  what 
you  are  getting  at.  You  are  suggesting  that  if 
some  of  the  proposals  in  that  package  are 
accepted  property  taxes  would  go  up  on  some 
property  that  is  being  held  for  development 
purposes.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
but  I  would  have  to  remind  you  that  at  this 
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point  that  is  not  policy,  it  is  still  a  discussion 
paper. 

Getting  back  (to  the  land  spec  tax:  we  are 
not  at  this  point  suggesting  that  we  might 
remove  it,  although  I  am  sure  the  member 
is  aware  that  if  that  were  to  take  place  it 
would  be  generated  from  the  Treasury  rather 
than  this  ministry.  We  administer  it  but  the 
tax  policies  do  come  from  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  I  am  concerned 
about  this  tax  as  it  relates  to  market  value 
assessment  is  that  in  a  sense  it  is  a  rip-off 
by  the  province  through  the  Treasury  to  col^ 
lect  another  form  of  tax.  Usually  if  a  person 
purchases  land  or  a  building  or  a  home,  land 
speculation  tax  can  be  applied  to  that  pur- 
chase price  and  sometimes  the  purchaser  is 
being  overcharged.  Instead  of  the  money  be- 
ing put  back  into  his  hands  it's  the  govern- 
ment which  gets  its  hands  in  the  till  and  says 
this  belongs  to  us.  Actually  you  are  not  curb- 
ing the  problem  of  land  speculation,  you  are 
encouraging  it.  A  person  who  has  bought  real 
estate,  whether  it's  a  developer  or  a  home 
builder  who  wants  to  get  into  home  building 
to  put  homes  on  the  market,  that  cost  is  still 
passed  on  to  that  purchaser  or  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  feel  this  is  an  unjust  tax,  the  prov- 
ince or  the  Treasurer  simply  says  this  is  my 
take.  I  feel  this  is  a  wrong  position  for  the 
government  to  take,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  purchasing  a  home  in  the  province.  They 
are  high  enough  now  without  adding  another 
tax  on  top  of  it.  If  there  is  any  gouging  and 
it  is  eliminated,  the  saving  from  that  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  spec  tax  act,  as  the 
member  will  be  aware,  was  not  brought  in 
particularly  to  raise  money.  It  was  to  stop 
or  slow  down  speculation  and  to  sort  of  put 
a  damper  on  the  rising  costs  of  land  in  the 
province.  I  think  it  has  done  that  to  a  certain 
extent.  Land  costs  are  not  escalating  as  fast 
now  as  they  were  before  the  speculation  tax 
came  in.  The  amount  of  money  that's  collected 
actually  is  negligible;  it  isn't  a  great  revenue- 
producing  tax. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  much  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  somewhere  around 
$5  million  a  year,  I  believe;  in  looking  at  the 
overall  picture,  it  isn't  a  very  large  amount. 
We  don't  feel  that  it  penalizes  real  develop- 
ment. What  it  does  is  stop  speculation.  How- 
ever, it  is  looked  at  from  time  to  time,  both 
by  our  ministry  and  Treasury.  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  it  will  be  repealed  or 
whether  we  will  continue  with  it;  that  de- 
cision has  not  been  taken  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  the  combination  of 
revenue  generated  by  the  land  speculation  tax 


and  the  land  transfer  tax?  How  much  revenue 
is  generated?  I  would  imagine  that  between 
the  two  of  them  it  would  be  more  than  $5 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  land  transfer  tax,  of 
course,  generates  considerably  more  money 
than  the  spec  tax;  it  generates  about  $68 
million  a  year,  while  the  spec  tax  generates 
somewhere  between  $5  million  and  $9  million, 
depending  on  how  many  transactions  take 
place. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Item  6  brings  up  the  point 
that  perhaps  should  apply  to  a  lot  of  the  other 
items  as  well;  that  is,  when  is  the  ministry 
going  to  start  bringing  out  a  statistical  report 
on  the  revenue  yields  from  each  tax?  I  don't 
just  mean  the  figures  that  come  out  in  the 
budget  paper  or  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  but  rather  some  real  statistics  on 
who  is  actually  paying  the  taxes. 

For  instance,  on  succession  duty,  what  size 
of  estates  are  being  taxed?  What  is  the  effec- 
tive rate?  We  would  like  some  documentation 
on  the  way  the  government  is  really  giving 
away  the  succession  duty  field  and  how  many 
people  have  very  large  estates  and  pay  very 
low  taxes.  We  would  like  some  figures  on  the 
land  spec  tax  and  on  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions as  well  as  on  the  land  transfer  tax  and 
the  number  and  amount  of  exemptions. 

I  believe  the  ministry  used  to  publish  a  sort 
of  statistical  report  four  or  five  years  ago, 
but  I  don't  think  we've  had  one  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter if  he  would  consider  bringing  out  such  a 
report.  It  would  be  very  valuable  also  to  know 
the  main  sources  of  the  retail  sales  tax—  how 
much  comes  from  clothing,  how  much  from 
furniture  and  that  sort  of  thing— especially 
when  we  get  into  arguments  as  to  whether 
we  should  put  more  exemptions  in. 

I  have  one  particular  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regarding  the  land  transfer  tax.  I  under- 
stand Family  Leisure  Centres  of  Canada, 
which  is  proposing  to  build  this  huge  amuse- 
ment park  near  Maple,  has  received  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  land  transfer  tax.  We  know  that 
this  Family  Leisure  Centres  project,  if  it  goCs 
ahead,  will  undoubtedly  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province  very  large  sums  of  money  in 
increasing  highway  and  road  facilities,  water 
and  sewage  disposal  services,  and  possibly 
loss  of  revenue  because  of  the  competition 
with  government-owned  facilities  like  Ontario 
Place  and  the  Science  Centre.  Can  the  minis- 
ter give  me  the  reasons  why  this  company 
received  an  exemption  from  the  land  transfer 
tax  and  what  was  the  amount  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Dealing  with  the  last 
question   first,   I   would   like  to   inform   the 
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member  that  the  company  has  not  been 
granted  an  exemption;  it's  a  deferral,  which 
is  a  considerably  different  thing.  It's  a  condi- 
tional exemption;  they  must  perform  certain 
things  in  development  before  they  are  relieved 
of  that  tax. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
type  of  situation,  I  guess.  This  is  a  very  large 
development  that  will  eventually  create  a  lot 
of  jobs;  if  people  work,  they  also  pay  taxes. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  deferral  here,  if  it 
generates  a  great  number  of -jobs,  in  the 
long  run  the  province  will  collect  the  taxes 
through  income  taxes  and  other  taxes  that 
the  workers  will  be  spending  their  money  on. 
So  it's  really  an  incentive,  to  have  these 
people  develop  a  project  that  will  eventually 
help  the  economy  of  the  whole  general  area. 

[11:301 

In  dealing  with  your  first  question— it  isn't 
really  a  question,  it  was  a  statement— we  did, 
as  you  indicate,  put  out  that  sort  of  statis- 
tical data,  but  it's  been  discontinued  mainly 
because  of  the  restraint  program  within  the 
ministry  and  within  the  government  at  the 
present  time.  We  would  like  to  bring  it  back 
because  we  think  it's  valuable,  and  we  will 
bring  it  back  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  to  do 
so.  I  agree  with  you,  this  information  should 
be  available  and  it's  just  been  a  matter  of 
restraint  programs.  Somewhere  or  other  you 
have  to  cut  costs  and  that  was  one  area 
where  the  costs  were  cut,  so  I'm  informed. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  with 
modern  computers  it  would  not  be  very 
costly  to  collect  these  statistics,  because  the 
information  is  there  in  the  computers.  It's 
simply  a  matter  of  the  printing  costs.  I 
think  the  value  of  it  for  research  into  both 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  cost  of  col- 
lection would  probably  pay  for  it.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  another  case  of  false  economy 
where  the  government  is  not  doing  its  ad- 
ministrative job  because  it  says  restraint  is 
there.  Also,  for  general  tax  studies  across  the 
country,  we  need  this  sort  of  data  from  the 
largest  province  in  the  country.  I  would  hope 
the  minister  would  be  able  to  persuade  his 
colleagues  that  this  is  a  false  economy  and 
it  is  not  worthy  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  not  produce  this  kind  of  statistic. 

With  regard  to  the  Family  Leisure  Centres 
comment,  I  understand  it  was  a  deferral 
contingent  upon  them  completing  the  project 
by  1979.  Are  there  other  conditions  also 
attached  to  the  deferral,  or  is  that  the  main 
one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  have  a  copy  of 
the  information  here  as  to  the  condition  of 


the  deferral,  but  the  major  one  was  that  it 
be  completed  by  a  certain  period  of  time. 

I  should  also  inform  the  member  that  the 
statistical  information  that  she  is  suggesting 
we  should  print  is  available  on  request  but 
we  don't  produce  it  in  mass  volume.  We 
would  be  happy  to  get  it  for  the  honourable 
member  if  she  wants  it,  but  at  this  point  in 
time  we  just  aren't  in  the  position  to  produce 
this  statistical  data  as  she  would  like  to  see 
it  done. 

I  would  also  remind  the  member  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  other  statistical  data  that  comes 
out  of  government  and  other  sources  which 
a  lot  of  people  chuck  in  the  waste  basket. 
I'm  told  by  my  staff  that  there  wasn't  that 
much  use  made  of  that  data  when  it  was 
available,  only  by  certain  people.  To  print  it 
en  masse,  as  was  done  before,  is  a  costly 
situation  but  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  to 
private  individuals  who  request  it.  We  do 
have  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  Family  Leisure  Centres,  the  minister  did 
not  give  me  the  figure  of  how  much  was  in- 
volved in  the  exemption.  I'd  also  like  to  ask 
him,  does  he  really  think  that  the  project 
would  not  have  proceeded  without  the  ex- 
emption? It  seems  to  me  that  this  govern- 
ment always  operates  on  the  thesis  that  you 
have  to  give  away  most  of  the  tax  revenue 
from  these  companies  before  they'll  operate, 
yet  it  costs  the  province  something  for  them 
to  come  in  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps,  as 
shareholders  in  the  project,  we  should  also 
be  getting  a  share  of  the  profits  from  the 
project  in  this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  have 
the  details  and  the  amount.  I  could  probably 
get  that  for  the  member  but  we  don't  have 
it  here. 

I  still  maintain  that  unless  we  provide 
some  incentives  for  some  of  these  programs, 
I  feel  the  province  is  going  to  be  left  by 
the  wayside.  There  are  other  provinces  and 
other  jurisdictions  providing  much  greater 
exemptions  than  we  are  for  various  things 
that  are  happening,  not  only  in  this  field  but 
in  industry  and  other  activities.  I  am  sure 
the  member  is  aware  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion going  on  between  jurisdictions  now  to 
get  developments  moving  in.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  a  major  development 
that  would  create  a  lot  of  employment.  In 
this  day  and  age,  that's  something  we  have 
to  look  at  very  seriously. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Just  one  last  comment,  I 
am  sure  the  minister  is  aware  that  this  is  a 
foreign-owned  operation  where  the  profits 
will  probably  go  back  across  the  border.  In- 
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centives  should  perhaps  be  directed  more 
towards  Canadian  entrepreneurs  who  might 
be  willing  to  bring  new  jobs  and  new  facili- 
ties into  the  tourist  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  wouldn't  disagree  with 
the  member.  If  we  can  find  Canadians  that 
want  to  do  that,  certainly  I  would  be  all  in 
favour  of  giving  them  the  preference.  This 
doesn't  happen  to  be  a  Canadian  company 
but  I  believe  it's  an  important  development 
that  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  know  if  I  can  work 
this  in  on  the  right  vote  or  not.  The  previous 
speaker  mentioned  something  about  foreign 
taxes  and  maybe  I  can  work  it  in  under  the 
Gift  Tax  Act. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  is  well  aware  of  the 
foreign  business  that's  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  Appar- 
ently, there's  been  a  recent  change  in  tax 
structure  through  the  federal  government  and 
I  suppose  it  will  be  parallel  with  the  pro- 
vincial legislation.  Instead  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany directors  claiming  a  salary,  they  are 
using  dividends  now,  which  gives  them  a 
better  tax  rebate  or  less  taxes  to  be  paid  on 
dividends.  This  is  to  encourage  investment  in 
Ontario.  What  steps  is  the  minister  going  to 
take  if  there's  a  possibility  in  this  tax  struc- 
ture of  windfall  profits?  How  are  you  going 
to  collect  the  taxes  where  instead  of  taking  a 
salary  they  are  using  the  dividend  method 
where  they  can  escape  paying  taxes?  It  may 
be  a  gift  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  the  member  is  referring  to  but  the 
federal  Income  Tax  Act  would  apply  to  those 
profits,  I  would  suspect.  They  would  have  to 
pay  tax. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  point  is  that  it  may 
well  apply,  I  am  not  sure.  They  may  have  to 
bring  in  legislation  to  cover  the  loophole.  Is 
your  ministry  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
there  is  a  loophole  through  which  persons 
can  escape  paying  taxes  by  using  dividend  in- 
come instead  of  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  it 
already  is  covered  by  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
and  of  course  we  are  under  the  Income  Tax 
Act  provincially  as  well  because  it's  the  same 
act.  There's  no  difference.  It  is  already 
covered  in  the  act.  If  there's  a  windfall  profit, 
it's  covered. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  you  aware  of  any  abuse 
of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we  haven't  been 
made  aware  of  it. 

Item  6  agreed  to. 

On  item  7,  retail  sales  tax  and  other  taxes: 


Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  matter  under  the  Re- 
tail Sales  Tax  Act  which  I  want  to  deal  with 
for  a  moment.  It  refers  to  municipal  telephone 
systems  and  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
paying  retail  sales  tax  on  equipment  which  is 
purchased  as  part  of  a  building.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  particular  section  under 
which  this  falls  is  section  51(60)  of  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act.  I  also  understand  that  under 
that  section  tangible  personal  property  owned 
by  a  municipality  or  a  local  board  is  exempt 
and  equipment  which  is  part  of  a  building 
is  exempt.  There  is  a  municipal  telephone 
system  in  my  area  which,  in  my  view,  would 
qualify  under  that  section,  and  yet  they  are 
being  charged  retail  sales  tax  with  respect  to 
the  equipment  they  installed  in  their  build- 
ing as  part  of  a  renovation  program  they 
undertook. 

The  district  office  involved  is  the  Orillia 
district  office.  I  am  really  wondering  if  the 
problem  is  with  the  Orillia  office  and  their 
interpretation  of  the  act,  or  whether  this  is 
a  general  problem  that  applies  to  municipal 
telephone  systems?  My  information— and  I 
can't  really  verify  its  accuracy— indicates  that 
particular  section  is  being  applied  unevenly 
across  the  province;  there  are  some  municipal 
telephone  systems  which  get  the  exemption 
under  section  51(60),  and  there  are  others 
which  don't.  That  suggests  to  me  Ithat  perhaps 
the  fault  in  judgement  lies  with  the  district 
office. 

The  district  office  notified  the  company  they 
could  file  a  notice  of  objection,  which  they 
did,  and  the  matter  is  going  through  a  form 
of  appeal,  I  presume,  at  this  point  in  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  ministry  should  clarify 
that.  I  think  it  should  be  clarified  and  should 
be  applied  evenly  right  across  the  board. 

My  own  view,  for  what  it's  worth,  is  that 
municipal  telephone  systems  should  be  exempt 
under  that  particular  act,  as  I  read  the  section. 
I  think  the  intent  of  the  act  would  be  com- 
plied with  in  so  far  as  municipal  telephone 
systems  are  concerned.  I  am  just  a  little  un- 
easy about  the  fact  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  in  application  of  this  particular 
section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Certainly  if  it  is  not  be- 
ing applied  equally  to  all  municipalities  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  that.  I  will  have 
my  staff  review  the  matter  to  make  sure  it  is 
applied  equally  to  all  municipalities.  I  would 
also  remind  the  member  that  following  the 
Treasurer's  budget  the  policy  now  is  to  move 
towards  everyone  paying  their  share  of  taxes, 
including  municipalities  and  the  provincial 
government.  We  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  paying,  say  land  tax  on  government  build- 
ings;  and  in  return  they  expect  the  munic- 
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ipalities  to  pay  sales  tax  on  the  things  they 
purchase.  That's  the  general  way  things  are 
moving. 

I  am  certainly  concerned  if  there  are  some 
municipalities  which  are  taking  advantage,  or 
being  given  the  advantage  of  a  tax  exemption 
while  others  are  paying  it.  I  will  certainly 
look  into  it  and  get  back  to  the  member  on  it, 
because  I  wouldn't  want  that  to  be  happening. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  response  to  the  minister's 
comments,  I  agree.  I  think  that's  the  direction 
in  which  the  government  is  going,  and  I  have 
no  real  complaint  with  that.  My  complaint, 
the  burden  of  what  I  am  saying,  is  that  if  it 
is  going  to  apply  to  one  it  should  apply  to 
them  all.  That's  the  point  I  make. 

The  whole  matter  turns  on  what  one  might 
call  a  moot  legal  point.  The  district  office  is 
saying  that  as  far  as  the  Huron  and  Kinloss 
Telephone  System— and  I  put  the  name  on 
the  record— is  concerned,  it  really  doesn't  fall 
within  the  definition  of  a  municipality  under 
the  section  of  the  act.  I  think  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  a  municipality,  as  I  read  it,  is  complied 
with,  insofar  as  this  telephone  company  is 
concerned.  They  are  a  municipal  telephone 
system,  as  I  know  it.  They  are  owned  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  municipality.  The  munic- 
ipality is  the  corporation.  The  definition  under 
the  act  is  that  a  municipality  is  a  municipal 
corporation  board  or  commission.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  falls  four  square  within  the 
act. 

[11:45] 

If  a  company  borrows  money,  if  it  has  to 
expand  its  operation  or  replace  some  of  its 
equipment  and  it  has  to  borrow  money,  the 
municipality  has  to  bear  some  of  the  burden 
in  so  far  as  the  debt  is  concerned  because  it 
has  to  get  OMB  approval.  That  becomes  a 
part  of  the  municipality's  debt  load.  If  they 
undertake  any  other  capital  works,  that  capital 
works  item,  which  really  was  undertaken  by 
the  municipal  telephone  system,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  overall  debt  load  of  the 
municipality. 

I  would  say  that  the  telephone  system  to 
which  1  make  reference  falls  four  square 
within  the  definition  of  a  municipally-owned 
telephone  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  the  member  indicated, 
there  is  a  notice  of  objection  filed,  so  I 
wouldn't  want  to  make  a  decision  on  that 
matter  today.  As  he  knows,  that  is  an  appeal 
and  that  has  to  be  looked  into. 

Subsection  60  of  the  act,  to  which  he 
referred  says,  "are  owned  by  a  municipality 
or  by  a  local  board  thereof."  That's  for  an 
exemption.  On  first  glance  I  would  have  to 
agree  that  my  interpretation  would  be  the 


same  as  yours;  however,  we  will  look  into  it. 
As  I've  indicated,  it  is  under  a  form  of  appeal 
and  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  make  a 
decision  on  such  a  matter  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Bulletin  178  from  the  retail 
sales  tax  branch  instructs  all  Ontario  vendors 
to  charge  sales  tax  on  the  total  price  of  the 
goods.  This  price  is  to  include  all  handling, 
delivering  and  mailing  charges.  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  handling  and  delivery 
charges  are  not  part  of  the  fair  value  of 
goods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  would  not  agree; 
it  is  part  of  the  fair  value  of  goods.  You  have 
to  remember  that  we're  talking  here  about  a 
consumer  tax.  To  take  a  very  simple  example, 
if  you  buy  a  motor  vehicle,  when  you  buy  it 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  that  vehicle 
is  included  in  the  price  and  you  pay  tax  on 
it.  It  always  has  been  that  way.  What's  been 
happening  is  that  some  people  have  mis- 
interpreted the  meaning  of  that  particular 
section  of  the  act.  It  does  become  part  of 
that  product. 

If  I  order  a  refrigerator  and  have  it  shipped 
up  north  to  my  residence,  I'm  actually  paying 
the  price  of  the  refrigerator,  plus  the  ship- 
ping of  it.  Therefore,  it  is  subject  to  tax.  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  get  around  that  one 
because  it's  been  done  in  most  cases. 

I  was  in  the  'furniture  business  myself  at 
one  time.  I  would  order  a  chesterfield,  as  an 
example,  here  in  Toronto.  It  would  be  ship- 
ped up  by  transport  and  I  had  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  chesterfield.  When  I  sold  that 
chesterfield,  my  price  included  the  freight 
charge.  I  didn't  bill  my  customer  for  the 
cost  of  the  chesterfield  and  then  make  out 
a  separate  bill  for  the  freight  without  tax,  it 
all  becomes  part  of  the  consumer  price  of 
that  particular  article. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  thank  the  minister  for 
his  input  in  giving  me  some  description  as 
to  why  it  should  be  there.  1  think  you  should 
look  at  it  the  other  way. 

I'm  talking  about  one  particular  matter.  If 
you're  buying  something  from  Simpsons-Sears 
they  send  it  out  by  mail.  The  cost  of  delivery 
is  a  hidden  tax.  Don't  forget  that  that  person 
is  also  paying  a  tax  by  having  it  mailed,  a 
mailing  tax.  People  are  concerned  about  the 
double  taxation  on  this. 

Let's  go  back  and  look  at  the  automobile 
you  described.  Do  you  think  it  just  and  right 
if  I  were  to  go  in  and  buy  an  automobile 
and  I  have  to  pay  for  a  pre-delivery  service 
inspection,  which  could  amount  to  $80  on 
that  car,  that  I  should  pay  sales  tax  on  that? 
I  put  this  argument  last  year  to  the  ministry 
that  I  think  the  sales  tax  should  be  at  the 
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manufacturing  level.  When  someone  is  de- 
livering that  product  from  the  warehouse  to 
your  retailer  and  from  there  to  the  consumer, 
why  should  you  be  paying  tax  on  transpor- 
tation? Isn't  there  a  profit  made  in  that  trans- 
portation? Shouldn't  that  person  be  paying 
part  of  the  retail  sales  tax  instead  of  the 
consumer  paying  the  whole  shot? 

What  is  wrong  with  the  retail  sales  tax 
is  that  you've  got  four  or  five  middlemen  in 
between.  When  that  cost  comes  to  that  con- 
sumer, he  is  paying  taxes  on  top  of  profit 
on  top  of  profit.  That's  what  is  wrong  with 
the  sales  tax  and  that's  why  people  are  bitter 
about  it  at  times.  They  consider  it  a  ripoff. 
I  took  the  example  of  a  car  where  1  had  to 
pay  taxes  on  a  predelivery  inspection.  That 
inspection  should  be  done  at  the  motor  com- 
pany in  the  first  place  at  the  manufacturing 
level.  Is  that  not  another  case  where  there 
is  an  extra  ripoff  to  the  seller? 

I  raise  the  question  that  I  think  you're 
overtaxing  the  consumer  by  this,  and  that 
you're  not  considering  the  profit  to  the  mid- 
dleman who  is  selling  it  too.  There  could 
be  four  or  five  different  places  from  the 
manufacturing  level  to  the  wholesaler,  and 
distributor  and  so  on  down  the  line.  By  the 
time  it  gets  to  the  consumer,  boy,  he's 
paying  pretty  heavy  costs  on  that.  You  won- 
der why  there  are  persons  in  industry  com- 
plaining that  the  consumer  price  index  has 
gone  up.  One  of  the  reasons  is  the  tax  he 
has  to  pay  on  that  purchase  for  his  home.  I 
don't  think  it's  quite  right.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  squabble  about  him  paying  the 
business  sales  tax,  but  it's  paying  the  sales  tax 
on  top  of  profit  which  is  wrong.  It's  the  in- 
dustry you  should  be  hitting  at,  not  the 
consumer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  easily  said,  but 
taxes  have  to  be  raised  somewhere.  Even  if 
we  could  constitutionally  do  that,  at  the 
manufacturer's  level— and  we  haven't  got  the 
authority  to  do  it;  it  has  to  be  at  the  con- 
sumer level— every  dollar  we  don't  collect 
from  the  consumer  would  obviously  have  to 
come  from  the  corporation  or  someone  else; 
or  instead  of  having  in  normal  circumstances 
a  seven  per  cent  sales  tax,  we  would  prob- 
ably have  to  go  up  to  nine  or  10  to  gather 
the  same  amount  of  money  because  the  gov- 
ernment needs  so  many  dollars  per  year  for 
revenue. 

Somehow  or  other  that  has  to  be  gener- 
ated. It's  all  very  well  to  say  we  shouldn't 
charge  for  the  service  and  that  it  shouldn't 
be  taxable,  but  that  is  part  of  the  price  of  the 
vehicle,  as  is  the  transportation. 


You  mention  Simpsons-Sears.  If  there  were 
no  tax  placed  on  the  mailing  and  so  on,  then 
you  would  put  other  companies  at  a  disad- 
vantage. What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  be 
fair  to  everyone.  What  we're  saying  is  that 
when  the  price  is  finally  arrived  at,  the  con- 
sumer price  does  include  all  of  these  things. 
It's  being  fair  to  everyone  when  you  do  it 
that  way. 

If  you  exclude  certain  things,  that  means 
that  if  I  buy  by  mail  I  can  buy  cheaper  than 
if  I  buy  from  someone  else  because  the 
person  who  is  selling  locally  had  to  have  it 
mailed  to  him  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
mail.  You'd  be  giving  a  break  to  one  person 
and  not  the  other.  Again,  getting  back  to 
your  main  issue,  that  is,  that  we  should  tax 
at  the  manufacturer's  level,  we  constitution- 
ally can't  do  that  as  we  don't  have  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  can't  quite  accept  that 
theory.  Every  day  you  are  going  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  the  federal  government 
for  income  tax  and  for  corporation  tax.  You 
set  down  some  guidelines  there  so  that  you 
can  make  the  adjustment  paralleling  the  cor- 
poration tax  with  federal  income  tax.  You 
can  do  that.  Don't  tell  me  you  can't  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  with  all  due  respect, 
this  is  part  of  the  constitution.  It's  in  the 
constitution  of  1867.  Nobody  has  changed 
it  up  to  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  1867  we  didn't  have  a 
sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  still  says  we  can't 
charge  a  tax  at  the  manufacturer's  level. 

Mr.  Young:  Following  the  argument  that 
has  just  taken  place  here,  I  had  a  communica- 
tion from  a  printer  recently  that  I  sent  on  to 
another  ministry.  The  printer  pointed  out 
that  he  prints  a  certain  amount  of  whatever 
it  may  be  and  he  sends  that  consignment  out 
to  the  person  who  ordered  it,  by  express  or 
freight  or  whatever.  He  pays  the  sales  tax  on 
that  freight  charge.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he 
sends  it  express  or  freight  collect  and  the  re- 
ceiver pays  that  particular  charge,  he  does  not 
pay  sales  tax  on  that  item.  To  him,  that  seems 
to  be  very  unfair.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
has  some  comment  on  that  dilemma  which 
this  printer  posed  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  Ithe 
decision  behind  that  way  of  handling  it  is 
that  if  the  person  buys  it  and  pays  for  the 
shipping  himself— I'm  talking  about  the  pur- 
chaser—he is  assuming  the  risk  of  that  from 
the  time  it  leaves.  If  he  pays  the  seller  the 
total  price,  including  the  mail  charges,  then 
that  person  assumes  the  risk.  I  am  a  litde 
lost  here— I  will  have  to  get  more  information 
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for  you  because  I  still  haven't  got  it  in  my 
own  mind  what  that  has  to  do  with  tax.  But 
perhaps  my  assistants  here  will  give  me  more 
information  on  it  if  you  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Young:  It  just  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
completely  incongruous  situation.  If  I  ship  to 
you  a  consignment  of  goods  and  include  that 
in  the  invoice,  then  you  must  pay  the  sales 
tax  for  me.  If  on  the  other  hand,  I  ship  it  to 
you  and  gelt  you  to  pay  the  freight,  then  you 
escape  without  paying  the  tax.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  policy  of  taxing  the 
charges  incidental  to  shipping,  then  no  matter 
who  pays  those  charges,  it  should  be  subject 
to  tax  or  vice  versa.  What  the  risk  has  to  do 
with  it,  I  can't  see  any  more  than  the  minister 
can  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  a 
little  clearer  now.  If  the  purchaser  buys  it 
with  the  price  including  the  express  or  trans- 
portation, it  is  then  his  property;  he  has  made 
the  purchase  there.  But  if  he  buys  it  and  has 
it  shipped  up,  he  does  not  make  the  purchase 
until  it  gets  to  its  destination. 

There  is  a  difference  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. It  is  a  complicated  matter— you  are 
either  making  a  purchase  at  one  end  of  the 
situation  or  the  other.  If  you  buy  it  alt  one 
end  where  you  are  including  the  transporta- 
tion, it  becomes  your  property  at  that  point. 
If  you  buy  it  at  the  other  end,  and  pay  the 
transportation  yourself,  then  the  transaction 
is  completed  at  the  other  point.  Does  that 
make  sense? 

Mr.  Young:  I'm  afraid  it  doesn't,  Mr. 
Minister.  My  problem  is  that  you  are  paying 
a  tax  on  transportation  costs.  Who  pays  the 
transportation  cost,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  no  relevance.  Whether  the  recipient  or 
the  shipper  pays  the  cost,  then  the  tax  should 
be  equitable,  either  eliminated  from  both  or 
on  both. 

[12:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  point  is,  if  you  pur- 
chase it  and  pay  it  yourself,  you  own  it  before 
it  leaves.  The  consumption  has  already  taken 
place.  The  transportation  then  is  not  charge- 
able, because  you  are  paying  it  yourself  on 
something  you  have  already  bought.  If  it 
comes  the  other  way,  it  comes  out  the  other 
end,  you  haven't  bought  it  yet  but  you  are 
going  to  buy  ft,  and  then,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  it  is  going  to  include  the  express  or  trans- 
portation charge. 

Mr.  Young:  In  that  case  why  shouldn't  the 
railway,  or  the  express  company,  or  the  post 
office,  whichever  it  may  be,  which  makes  that 
charge,  add  the  tax?  It  just  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me.  All  right.  I  ship  these  goods.  I  pay  the 


tax  then  you  pay  the  tdtal  amount  plus  tax. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  pay  me  and  then 
you  pay  the  express  company,  why  should 
not  the  express  company  levy  the  tax  for  that 
portion  of  the  expenses  and  you  pay  it  alt  that 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Perhaps  I  can  help  to  ex- 
plain the  difference.  Let's  take  my  location, 
where  I  live,  as  an  example.  I  come  to  Toronto 
and  I  buy  a  refrigerator.  I  pay  for  it  and  I 
pay  the  sales  tax  on  it.  I  then  call  a  trucking 
firm  and  say,  "Would  you  please  take  my 
refrigerator  up  to  South  River,"  where  I  hap- 
pen to  live.  If  I  did  it  the  opposite  way  and 
I  bought  the  refrigerator  up  at  South  River, 
the  transportation  costs  would  already  be  in- 
cluded in  that  price.  When  the  purchase  is 
consummated,  that  is  when  the  tax  is  appli- 
cable. I  think  that  sort  of  an  example  would 
let  you  understand  exactly  where  the  differ- 
ence is. 

Mr.  Young:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  Ill 
send  a  copy  of  this  Hansard  to  my  friend  and 
let  him  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  of  the  minister  regarding 
the  retail  sales  tax,  and  I'll  try  to  deal  with 
them  one  at  a  time. 

Just  for  my  information,  I'll  start  out  by 
asking  the  minister,  first  of  all,  can  he  tell  me 
approximately  how  many  dollars  of  retail 
sales  tax  we  will  be  collecting  this  year,  and 
whether  or  not  the  retail  sales  tax  collected 
by  the  province  is  relatively  stable  from  year 
to  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  amount  we  expect 
to  collect  this  year  is  $2,165  million  in  sales 
tax.  Would  you  give  me  the  second  part  of 
your  question  again  please? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Is  the  retail  sales  tax  rela- 
tively stable  from  year  to  year,  or  is  there  a 
low  range  of  fluctuation  or  a  high  range  of 
fluctuation  in  the  amounts  collected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  is  not  really  relatively 
stable,  because  it  obviously  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  amount  of  purchases,  and  the  amount 
of  purchases  again  is  dependent  upon  the 
economy  and  how  many  dollars  people  have 
to  spend.  So  it  is  not  something  you  can 
project  exactly  every  year.  It  is  quite  obvious 
in  our  last  projections  we  were  out  a  bit 
because  of  the  economy.  It  does  go  up  and 
down,  say  on  a  10  per  cent  variance  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Charlton:  It  is  as  high  as  10  per  cent? 
What  I  am  leading  up  to  here  is  that  we  have 
gone  into  this  federally-conceived  program  of 
the  three  per  cent  reduction  across  the  board. 
Do  you  have,  first  of  all,  any  estimates  of  how 
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much  additional  consumer  spending  the  tax 
reduction  will  promote  or  stimulate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  really  can't  give  you 
that  kind  of  an  answer,  because  it  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  how  many  dollars  people  spend. 
There  is  just  no  way  of  knowing  or  projecting. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  way  you  can  get  a 
handle  on  that  type  of  a  projection  to  know 
what  land  of  an  effect  it  would  have. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  you  might  want  to 
know  the  amount  that  was  collected  from 
year  to  year  so  you  can  get  an  idea  of  how 
it  works.  In  1972-73  the  retail  sales  tax  was 
$895  million.  In  1975-76  it  was  $1,328  mil- 
lion. In  1976-77  it  was  $1,775  million.  As  I 
indicated  to  you  earlier,  our  estimate  for 
1977-78  was  $1,927  million.  The  estimate  for 
1978-79  is  the  figure  I  gave  you  to  start  with. 

Getting  back  to  your  original  question,  I 
can't  see  any  way  that  we  could  really  get 
an  accurate  handle  on  what  this  three  per 
cent  reduction  will  mean  in  sales  and  what 
kind  of  employment  it  will  generate.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  do  something,  but  then  after 
it  is  over  there  could  be  a  deflationary  period 
again;  so  part  of  what  we  gain  now  could  be 
lost  later.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  difficult  area 
to  really  get  a  handle  on. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Do  you  have  any  estimates, 
not  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  perhaps  in  terms 
df  percentages  or  breakdowns— at  least  we  are 
going  to  generate  the  amount  of  the  three 
per  cent,  and  probably  a  little  more,  in  addi- 
tional consumer  spending.  Do  you  have  any 
kind  of  estimate  or  approach  to  this  thing  to 
indicate  how  much  of  whatever  additional  is 
spent  on  consumer  goods  actually  will  be 
spent  on  Canadian-produced  goods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  kind  of  informa- 
tion probably  will  be  gathered  by  TEIGA, 
but  not  by  us.  We  haven't  any  way  of 
knowing. 

Mr.  Charlton:  As  you  are  the  collectors, 
will  you  try  to  keep  track,  or  do  you  have  any 
way  of  keeping  track,  of  the  actual  that 
occurs  this  year  as  opposed  to  necessarily 
TEIGA's  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  spoken  to  the 
director  of  our  research  branch  to  ask  him 
to  see  if  there  was  some  way  he  could  get 
some  sort  of  estimate  on  these  things.  He 
does  have  a  couple  of  staff  working  on  it.  But 
what  kind  of  results  we  are  going  to  get,  I 
really  don't  know  at  this  point  in  time.  We 
have  our  doubts  as  to  how  accurate  it  will 
be.  We  are  trying  to  do  it,  though. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Just  one  last  thing  on  this: 
If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  estim- 
ated  that  the  province's  share  of  the  three 


per  cent  reduction  would  be  around  $125 
million.  If  the  program  does  produce  any 
considerable  additional  consumer  spending, 
if  it  does  stimulate  a  lot  of  additional  con- 
sumer spending,  obviously  some  of  that  $125 
million  cost  to  the  province  will  be  recouped 
at  the  four  per  cent  level;  in  other  words, 
there  will  be  higher  consumer  purchasing  at 
the  four  per  cent  level. 

I  know  you  can't  answer  this  now,  but 
would  you  give  us  a  commitment  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  give  us  some 
kind  of  a  breakdown  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  in  those  terms:  how  much  addi- 
tional consumer  spending  you  estimate  was 
produced  and  how  much  of  the  theoretical 
cost  of  $125  million  you  actually  recoup  as 
a  result  of  additional  spending  and  additional 
taxation  at  four  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  a  matter  for  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough).  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  reporting  on  that.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  us.  As  I  say,  we  are  looking  at  it  in  gen- 
eral terms  but  we  don't  have  the  type  of  staff 
that  is  necessary  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  It's 
in  the  Treasury. 

I  would  also  correct  your  $125  million 
figure.  It  is  $144  million.  One  point  generates 
about  $288  million  and  this,  of  course,  is 
about  half  a  point  because  we  are  only  in  it 
for  six  months.  There  will  be  estimates  and 
projections,  but  that  information  will  be  avail- 
able when  this  program  is  over. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister,  are  there  any  special  ex- 
emptions granted  to  special  groups  of  On- 
tario residents,  such  as  Indians,  to  exempt 
them  from  retail  sales  tax?  In  other  provinces, 
I  understand,  Indians  are  exempted  from  pay- 
ing retail  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  are  quite  a  few 
exemptions:  You're  quite  right,  Indians  are 
exempt  from  sales  tax.  They're  also  exempt 
from  tobacco  tax  and  gasoline  tax.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they're  exempt  from  taxes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  While  on  the  reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  on  the  reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes.  There  are  also  such 
groups  as  the  handicapped  people  who  are 
exempt  from  sales  tax  on  automobiles  if  they 
buy  a  special  type  of  automobile  because  of 
their  handicapped  condition  and  so  on.  There 
are  quite  a  few  different  areas.  Retail  sales 
tax  is  forgiven  on  church  properties  as  well 
during  construction,  provided  they  don't  get 
beyond  that  two-year  period.  We've  had  a 
few  problems  with  that.  There  are  certain 
exemptions  within  the  act. 
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Ms.  Bryden:  I  just  have  one  question  for 
the  minister.  Does  he  have  any  figures  on 
the  amount  of  retail  sales  tax  rebates  for 
pollution  equipment  that  was  allowed,  say, 
in  the  last  year  or  the  last  two  years?  Also, 
what  kind  of  pollution  equipment  is  receiv- 
ing this  sort  of  benefit?  Would,  for  example, 
the  trucks  of  a  waste  disposal  company  be 
eligible  for  exemption  under  this,  or  is  it 
simply  machinery  and  equipment  installed  in 
the  plant  or  on  site  which  is  eligible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  I  believe  the 
information  you  are  looking  for  would  come 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment.  If 
there  are  certain  pieces  of  equipment  for  en- 
vironmental control  that  are  not  taxable— and 
I'm  not  sure  if  there  are  or  not  at  this  point 
in  time— we  wouldn't  have  any  record  of  it 
because  we  wouldn't  be  collecting  the  tax. 
It's  not  a  matter  of  their  applying  to  have  the 
sales  tax  exempted.  They  are  either  exempted 
in  the  act  or  they're  not.  We  wouldn't  really 
have  any  way  of  knowing  about  any  of  the 
others  that  are  exempted. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
physically  handicapped,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
must  apply  because  they  must  pay  the  dealer 
when  they  buy  their  automobiles,  but  they 
then  apply  for  the  retail  sales  tax  exemption. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  in  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act  as  far  as  environmental  or  pollution 
control  is  concerned  that  is  exempt.  I  don't 
know  of  any  exemptions  that  we  have  granted 
through  ministerial  discretion  or  anything  of 
that  nature. 

Ms.  Bryden:  There  are  certain  exemptions 
in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  for  pollution 
equipment.  The  old  pollution  incentive  which 
expired  in  1976  was  transferred  to  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  I  understand.  But  you  may  be 
right  that  it's  an  automatic  exemption  and 
therefore  it  doesn't  come  through  your  minis- 
try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Do  you  know  whether  trucks 
of  a  waste  disposal  firm  would  be  exempt  from 
tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
taxable.  They  are  taxable. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could 
check  into  this.  I  have  heard  that  Disposal 
Services  Limited,  which  is  the  company  which 
made  a  contribution  to  the  Conservative  Party 
and  which  was  under  investigation  by  a  royal 
commission,  was  receiving  a  retail  sales  tax 
abatement  on  its  trucks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Certainly  I'll  check  into 
it.  I'm  not  aware  of  it.  If  it  did  happen,  it 
certainly  happened  before  I  was  in  the  minis- 
try. But  I  will  check  into  it. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  One  more  question:  The 
minister  is  well  aware  of  the  recent  serious 
fires  here  in  Toronto  and  the  loss  of  lives. 
Can  we  expect  any  information  or  any  de- 
cision from  his  ministry  about  perhaps  the 
removal  of  the  sales  tax  on  smoke  detectors 
or  home  fire  alarm  systems?  Can  we  expect 
some  announcement  that  the  sales  tax  will 
be  removed  on  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  a  matter  that's 
under  discussion  at  the  present  time  by,  I 
think,  several  ministries  within  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  pressure  from  the  public  right 
now  because  of  the  fires  in  Metro. 

[12:15] 

From  a  personal  viewpoint  I  would  not  be 
against  it,  but  I  don't  know  whether  that 
would  make  that  much  difference  as  far  as 
the  purchase  of  smoke  detectors  is  concerned. 
We're  talking  here  about  something  that's 
worth  about  $30,  as  I  understand,  and  be- 
cause the  tax  is  four  per  cent  now  we're  talk- 
ing about  $1.20.  If  they  were  reduced  by 
$1.20  I  don't  think  that  would  be  much  of 
an  incentive  for  people  to  buy  them. 

I  doubt  the  value  of  reducing  the  retail 
sales  tax.  If  it  was  a  large  item  that  was  go- 
ing to  save  the  taxpayer  $100  then  maybe 
that  would  provide  an  incentive,  but  I  would 
suspect  that  a  dollar  or  two  would  not  stop 
those  who  are  really  interested  in  that  type  of 
safety  equipment  from  purchasing  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There's  only  one  way  to  find 
out  and  that  is  to  try  it.  There  are  a  number 
of  families  in  homes  that  installed  more  than 
one.  Some  have  as  many  as  three.  I  think 
the  government  should  be  moving  in  the 
direction  of  anything  to  encourage  this  type 
of  home  safety. 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
minister  relates  to  the  Race  Tracks  Tax  Act. 
Has  the  government  given  any  consideration 
to  offtrack  betting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  a  question  you 
should  not  be  asking  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
It's  a  matter  of  government  policy  that  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  I  think  it's  been  talked 
about  for  years  around  here.  Some  people  are 
for  it  and  some  are  against  it  as  usual,  but 
no  firm  decision  has  been  made  on  it  by 
government. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Has  your  ministry  completed 
any  studies  as  to  the  possibility  of  extra 
revenue  that  could  be  generated  by  offtrack 
betting?  Has  your  ministry  done  any  studies 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  off- 
track  betting? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  1  am  informed  that 
several  years  ago  a  committee  did  study  this 
matter,  but  I  don't  have  any  details  on  it. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
ask  the  minister  a  question.  A  constituent  of 
mine  who  is  blind  was  asking  whether,  when 
he  bought  an  automobile  for  his  own  use, 
which  requires  of  course  a  driver,  that  would 
be  considered  in  the  status  of  being  a  handi- 
capped person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Certainly,  they're  con- 
sidered in  the  status  of  the  handicapped  per- 
son but  they  wouldn't  be  exempt  for  the 
purchase  of  the  vehicle.  The  regulations  state 
that  the  vehicle  has  to  be  modified.  For  in- 
stance, you  may  have  to  have  a  wider  door, 
or  you  have  to  take  one  seat  out.  There  are 
various  things  they  do  to  modify  them  to 
accommodate  the  handicapped. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  recall  a  case  where  I 
had  an  application  where  the  gentleman  was 
able  to  drive  a  car  but  he  needed  one  with 
power  brakes  and  power  steering.  But  we 
couldn't  permit  that  one  because  it  was  just 
a  regular  car.  Within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  I  don't  think— in  fact  I'm  sure— that  if  a 
person  were  blind  and  wanted  to  buy  a  car 
he  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  tax  rebate 
simply  because  it  would  not  be  a  special  car. 
It  would  be  an  ordinary  car. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  have  one  more  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  minister 
for  his  ruling  regarding  the  thermal  blankets 
in  greenhouses.  The  thermal  blanket  itself  is 
probably  a  small  part  of  the  total  machinery 
that  is  being  introduced  to  handle  these 
items.  Work  has  gone  on  in  Europe  for  a 
retractable  mechanism  to  extend  the  blanket 
at  night  and  retract  it  during  the  daytime. 
As  these  items  come  on  the  market,  will  these 
also  be  considered  in  the  elimination  of  sales 
tax  or  is  it  specific  to  the  blanket? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  always  prepared  to 
consider  any  of  these  things  that  come  on  the 
market,  but  I'd  certainly  like  to  look  at  them 
in  greater  detail  before  making  a  commit- 
ment that  they  would  be  granted  exemption. 
Certainly,  I  am  prepared  to  consider  any 
of  those  items. 

Item  7  agreed  to. 

Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

Vote  1003  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1004,  municipal  assessment  pro- 
gram; item  1,  administration: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  think  we  should 
let  that  pass  without  a  few  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  matter  of  assessment,  I  be- 
lieve  I   asked    the   minister   a   question   the 


other  day.  When  they  grant  the  final  accept- 
ance of  market  value  assessment  and  tax  re- 
form, what  will  become  of  the  assessors  who 
are  employed  by  the  province?  I  guess  they 
would  be  provincial  employees.  What  hap- 
pens after  market  value  assessment  is  ac- 
cepted? What  becomes  of  these  employees 
and  what  will  their  purpose  be  after? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Simply  this,  that  if  and 
when  we  get  into  market  value  assessment 
they  will  be  reassessing  every  two  years,  so 
they  will  be  required  the  same  as  they  have 
always  been.  There  wouldn't  be  any  change 
as  far  as  I  can  foresee  in  the  staffing.  We 
expect  to  update  the  tax  rolls  every  two  years 
and  that  requires  a  lot  of  field  work  and  I 
don't  see  why  there  would  be  any  change. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  how  many  assessors 
are  there  employed  across  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Approximately  1,300. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Would  you  still  be  main- 
taining the  regional  offices,  say  the  St.  Cath- 
arines office  and  the  regional  office  that  is 
located  in  Kitchener  and  places  like  that? 
There  seems  to  be  a  duplication  of  regional 
offices.  Would  these  offices  be  removed  from 
your  assessment  system  and  their  employees 
perhaps  absorbed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we  don't  anticipate 
making  that  kind  of  drastic  change.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  not  looking  at  restructur- 
ing the  assessment  division  at  all.  We  expect 
the  offices  to  remain  where  they  are  and,  as  I 
indicated,  we  will  have  basically  the  same 
staff  as  we  have  now  because  of  the  reassess- 
ment every  two  years. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  the  restructuring,  though, 
the  need  is  now  in  market  value  assessment 
going  out  and  assessing  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  province  of  Ontario.  There's  no 
doubt  that  you  had  to  have  more  manpower 
to  do  that  job,  but  after  this  is  done  you  say 
you  are  going  to  have  reassessment  every  two 
years.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  it  every  two 
years?  It  was  the  practice  before  in  a  number 
of  municipalities  that  they  considered  five 
years  would  be  normal  procedure  for  re- 
assessment. If  you  are  going  to  go  to  every 
two  years  for  assessment,  I  can  see  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  that  will  continue  even  after 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  tell  you,  if  we  don't 
go  every  two  years  we  will  again  end  up  with 
the  same  sort  of  tax  shifts  as  we  have  now, 
because  in  a  two-year  period  the  prices  and 
values  change  drastically— depending  on  the 
economy,  of  course,  but  they  can.  There's  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  property  now 
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compared  to  two  years  ago  and  two  years 
before  that,  and  that's  one  of  Ithe  problems 
we  are  facing.  The  only  way  we  can  keep 
markelt  value  up  to  date  is  to  reassess  every 
couple  of  years  and  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  new  system  work  when  we  get  it  in,  it  is 
going  to  be  imperative  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  was  thinking  of  the  cost 
involved  in  it;  was  it  worth  it  in  the  long  run 
to  have  reassessment  every  two  years  when 
perhaps  five  years  would  be  more  in  line  as 
an  adjustment  period  for  the  economy  to  be 
either  up  or  down,  or  even  the  market  value 
of  sales?  My  main  concern  is,  for  example, 
that  I  had  an  inquiry  just  within  the  last 
week  on  the  appeal  structure  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act.  I'm  afraid  now,  under  (the  appeal 
system  that  exists  for  property  owners  who 
want  to  appeal  their  assessment,  it  has  be- 
come more  of  an  adversary  system  than  it  was 
in  the  past.  Now  !to  appear  before  the  assess- 
ment appeal  court  you  have  to  have  a  lawyer 
with  you.  Years  ago  you  could  appear  before 
them  without  a  lawyer;  I  think  the  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  the  assessment  appeal 
board  were  perhaps  more  reasonable.  I  feel 
now  that  with  market  value  assessment  the 
system  will  become  more  adversarial  with 
regard  to  the  appeals  which  will  be  more 
costly  to  the  property  owners  in  the  long 
run. 

Is  there  some  easier  method  you  could 
bring  out  to  make  the  appeal  system  more 
easily  available  to  the  average  taxpayer?  I 
find  that  in  the  appeal  structure  right  now, 
if  a  person  wants  to  appeal  an  assessment  he 
has  an  awfully  hard  time  obtaining  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  reasonable  appeal— 
I'm  talking  about  the  average  property  owner. 
That  information  for  some  reason,  it  appears, 
will  not  be  shown  to  them.  I  feel  that  if  any- 
body is  going  to  make  an  appeal  before  the 
assessment  appeal  board  they  should  have  the 
necessary  information  to  make  a  reasonable 
approach  to  their  appeal. 

If  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  information, 
then  I  think  it  is  time  we  opened  the  books 
so  that  these  people  can  make  a  reasonable 
approach  to  their  appeal,  based  on  other 
property  assessments  within  that  immediate 
area.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  this  is  one 
of  the  problems  I  find,  that  people  don't  have 
access  to  Ithe  assessment  details  concerning 
their  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  ministry  or  this  division  to  re- 
fuse information  to  people  who  want  to  ap- 
peal their  taxes.  If  we  have  people  out  there 
doing  that,  I  would  certainly  like  to  know 
about  it,   because  that  isn't  the  policy— that 


isn't  the  way  it  should  be  handled.  Informa- 
tion should  be  given  freely. 

I  suspect  the  reason  that  so  many  lawyers 
are  appearing  now  in  appeals  is  because  of 
the  number  of  lawyers  we  have  in  the  prov- 
ince. They  are  all  looking  for  jobs.  Really, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  people  to  have  a  law- 
yer appeal  their  taxes.  There  have  been  no 
changes.  You  indicated  that  a  few  years  ago 
they  could  appeal  taxes  without  having  a 
lawyer.  There  have  been  no  changes;  they 
can  still  do  that  very  thing.  But  the  tendency 
is  in  some  cases  to  hire  a  lawyer.  That's  up 
to  the  individual— he  has  the  right  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do.  But  I  think  in  most  cases, 
unless  it  is  an  appeal  against  a  large  assess- 
ment when  they  would  want  ito  hire  a  lawyer 
—they  don't  really  have  to. 

Another  thing  about  the  appeal  officers 
themselves,  I  should  tell  you,  is  they  are  not 
appointed  by  this  ministry.  My  friend  to  the 
left  is  the  person  responsible  for  those  people. 
That  is  so  we  can  have  unbiased  people  who 
are  not  related  to  the  ministry  making  deci- 
sions, which  I  think  is  a  good  thing. 

Basically,  there  has  been  no  change.  People 
are  entitled  to  the  information  they  require; 
and  if  your  assessment  people  in  the  branch 
offices  are  not  giving  it,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  know  about  it  and  who  it  is  that  is 
refusing,  because  that  isn't  the  policy.  I  am 
sure  that  in  most  cases  they  are  getting  co- 
operation; certainly,  I  want  to  know  if  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Much  of  the  information 
now  being  discussed  as  it  relates  to  market 
value  assessment— all  the  different  studies  and 
reports  that  have  come  forward  from  the 
Treasury-is  given  in  blocks.  The  market 
value  assessment  is  given  to  municipalities 
and  takes  in  the  municipality  as  a  whole. 
Can  the  minister  tell  me  whether  the  mu- 
nicipalities have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  assessments,  say,  from  street  to 
street?  Is  that  information  available  to  mu- 
nicipal councillors  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  ready  for 
market  value   assessment  and   tax  reform? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Certainly  the  information 
is  available  if  they  want  to  use  it.  They  have 
the  information  on  the  tax  rolls  themselves, 
and  they  can  apply  it  to  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion we  have  sent  to  the  municipalities  on 
their  own.  They  have  all  the  information  in 
their  hands  to  evaluate  their  own  municipali- 
ties in  relation  to  the  white  paper  you're 
speaking  about. 

[12:301 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Current  market  value  assess- 
ment, not  the  old  assessment  records  or  the 
information  they  have  on  the  rolls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  have  both. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  have  both.  They  have 
the  current,  then,  do  they? 

Mr.  Young:  I  think  the  problem  I  have 
comes  under  item  1,  administra'tion.  It's  a 
problem  the  minister  is  aware  of— a  problem 
of  one  Henry  Kingswell  of  64  Samba  Drive 
in  Downsview.  He  has  a  lot  in  the  township 
of  Muskoka  Lakes;  Box  129,  Port  Car  ling, 
Ontario  is  the  address. 

Mr.  Kingswell  has  owned  this  lot  for  some 
time.  He  was  assessed  for  $1,600  as  the  value 
of  the  lot;  this  is  what  he  was  assessed  on, 
at  least.  In  1974  that  assessment  jumped  to 
$16,000,  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  zero  on 
that  figure. 

He  called  the  office  in  Muskoka  Lakes  and 
asked  about  it.  He  was  told  he'd  been  escap- 
ing a  higher  assessment  for  some  years,  that 
he  should  have  been  paying  a  higher  assess- 
ment, and  that  he'd  been  getting  away  with 
a  $1,600  assessment.  This  is  the  information 
he  now  gives  me,  which  I  did  not  have  in 
the  letter  to  the  minister  some  time  ago. 

He  dismissed  it,  thinking  that  he  had  a 
much  more  valuable  lot  than  he  realized,  but 
he  still  wondered  about  it. 

Finally,  too  late  to  lodge  an  appeal,  he 
went  up  to  the  Muskoka  Lakes  office  and  he 
asked  about  it  again  and  was  told  that  he 
would  have  to  go  to  Braeebridge  to  the  main 
office  in  order  to  rectify  the  situation.  He 
w,ent  to  Braeebridge  and  he  found  that  in- 
stead of  having  what  was  listed,  erroneously, 
as  a  water  lot.  he  had  an  ordinary  lot,  and 
that  his  neighbour's  assessment  was  still 
$1,600. 

He  began  to  wonder  about  that  and  asked 
about  it.  He  was  told  to  lodge  an  appeal, 
which  he  did.  That  appeal  was  too  late  for 
the  1974  assessment  year.  He  understood 
from  the  person  he  talked  with  at  the  time 
that  the  extra  zero  would  be  lopped  off  for 
the  1974  year  as  well,  and  he  went  away 
feeling  pretty  happy,  until  he  got  his  final 
tax  bill  which  was  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $190,  as  I  remember  the  figure. 

I  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  about  this  and 
the  Treasurer  responded  to  me  that  no  au- 
thority exists  for  a  municipality  to  issue  a 
refund  or  a  write-off  of  those  taxes  for  1974, 
in  spite  of  the  error.  "There  is  no  vehicle"— 
he  said,  to  quote  his  letter— "for  making  these 
reductions  retroactive  for  1974." 

He  suggested  that  I  might  write  to  the 
minister,  and  this  I  did.  The  minister's  reply 
is  dated  February  15.  Again,  he  intimated  to 


me  that  the  machinery  made  it  impossible  for 
a  rebate  to  be  given. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, because,  in  the  first  place,  evidently, 
through  some  error  this  lot  was  listed  as  a 
water  lot— a  waterfront  frontage  in  the  middle 
of  a  farm,  I  suppose,  without  a  lake;  without 
even  a  stream,  I  understand. 

Secondly,  that  extra  zero  came  in  through 
some  error  someplace  in  the  office  and  then, 
again,  when  my  friend  telephoned  he  was 
assured  that  the  value  was  there— at  least, 
this  is  his  story—and  that  he'd  been  getting 
away  with  murder— if  you  want  to  use  that 
term— for  s'ome  years,  in  having  a  much  lower 
assessment  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  impression  he  got  from  the  clerk  was 
that  it  should  have  been  $16,000  all  along. 
As  I  said,  thinking  he  had  a  much  more 
valuable  lot  than  he  actually  had,  he  felt  a 
little  happy  about  it  and  perhaps  delayed 
too  long. 

The  reason  he  thought  there  might  be  an 
increased  value  was  that  the  township  had 
bought  from  him,  an  18-inch  strip,  I  think  it 
was,  along  his  lot  to  improve  the  roadway. 
They  had  built  a  new  road  along  his  lot.  Not 
having  visited  the  lot  for  some  time— two  or 
three  years— he  thought  certain  developments 
must  have  taken  place  there  in  the  area  which 
jacked  up  the  value  of  his  lot.  That  did  not 
happen,  and  somehow  through  an  error  in  the 
office  itself  his  assessment  was  jacked  up  from 
$1,600  to  $16,000.  Of  course,  he  was  taxed  for 
the  extra  assessment. 

He  made  his  protest.  He  thought  that  the 
extra  zero  had  been  lopped  off,  but  when  he 
got  his  tax  bill  finally  he  found  that  that  was 
not  the  case.  He  paid  his  taxes  for  1975  and 
1976  and  then  found  that  the  computer  had 
snagged  those  taxes  to  go  against  his  higher 
tax  for  1974.  In  effect,  part  of  his  taxes  for 
1974,  his  full  tax  for  1975,  his  full  tax  for 
1976  and  1977,  were  not  paid  because  they 
were  being  applied  against  the  very  high  rate 
in  1974.  Finally,  he  got  word  that  unless  he 
came  up  with  his  taxes  for  these  years  which 
he  thought  had  been  paid,  they  were  going  to 
sell  his  lot  and  take  the  proceedings  neces- 
sary under  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Minister,  I  bring  this  to  your  attention 
again  because  it  seems  to  me  that  a  grave 
injustice  has  been  done  my  constituent.  There 
should  be  some  way  by  which  justice  could 
be  done.  Even  admitting  that  the  law  says 
that  there  is  no  recourse  since  he  did  not 
register  the  appeal  in  time,  he  had  good 
reason  for  not  submitting  the  appeal  because 
he  thought  he  had  done  the  necessary  thing. 
Secondly,  it's  just  a  matter  of  sheer  injustice 
which  should  be  rectified. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister's  advice  again  as  to  whether 
or  not  something  further  might  be  done  which 
would  right  the  mistake  which  was  made  not 
by  my  constituent,  but  by  the  office  of  the 
township  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
I  want  to  thank  the  member  for  giving  me 
advance  notice  of  his  question.  I  do  have  a 
prepared  reply  to  that  particular  question. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  the  member's  sub- 
mission. It  wasn't  merely  a  case  of  adding 
another  zero.  It  was  a  case  of  market  value 
assessment  and  the  fact,  as  you  indicated  later 
in  your  remarks,  that  it  was  mistaken  for  a 
waterfront  lot  rather  than  a  back  lot.  That's 
where  the  error  in  the  assessment  came  in. 
Perhaps  I  should  read  this  into  the  record, 
first  of  all,  and  then  we  could  discuss  it  a 
little  further  after  that. 

"The  1973  assessment  at  market  value 
placed  a  value  of  $16,600  on  this  property 
for  1974  taxes.  Mr.  Kingswell  did  not  appeal 
the  value,  nor  did  he  come  to  any  of  the  open 
houses  to  discuss  the  assessment  with  the 
assessors  who  were  there  at  the  time  this 
market  value  was  being  brought  in. 

"The  value  of  $16,600  was  an  error  in  that 
the  assessor  considered  the  land  to  be  water- 
front property,"  as  you  had  indicated  in  your 
remarks.  "It  is  in  fact  a  back  lot  and  with  no 
direct  access  to  water  at  all. 

"Mr.  Kingswell  made  an  application  in 
September  1975  to  the  council  of  the  muni- 
cipality under  section  636(a)  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  to  have  the  taxes  reduced.  This 
section  allows  the  council  of  the  municipality 
to  adjust  taxes  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding a  gross  or  manifest  error.  He  asked 
for  an  adjustment  for  both  the  1974  and  1975 
taxes  in  his  application.  He  was  granted  an 
adjustment  of  the  1975  taxes  only,  because 
the  council  held  that  such  an  application 
should  have  been  made  on  or  before  February 
28,  1975  in  order  to  affect  1974  taxes  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act.  The  assessors  corrected  his 
assessment  in  1975  for  the  1976  taxes.  The 
assessment  was  reduced  from  $16,000  to 
$1,500." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  assessor  made 
an  error,  and  there's  no  question  that  this  is 
an  unfortunate  error.  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  this  gentleman.  There  is  also,  however,  an 
onus  on  the  owner  to  review  and  question  an 
assessment  notice  in  order  to  protect  his 
rights.  You  indicated  to  me  that  he  did  ques- 
tion it,  probably  not  with  the  assessor  but 
with  the  municipal  office. 

All  persons  receiving  this  assessment  notice 
have  at  least  36  days  to  make  such  a  review 


and  to  check  with  the  assessors.  In  most  in- 
stances, municipalities  do  not  limit  corrective 
action  to  the  specific  requirement  of  the 
statute  in  cases  such  as  this.  I  shall,  however, 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  Treasurer  and  see 
if  an  amendment  could  be  made  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Act.  Until  that  is  done,  I  don't  see 
where  I  have  any  power  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments whatsoever. 

Actually,  from  the  way  I  read  the  act,  it 
appears  the  municipality  can  go  back  for  one 
year  too.  Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  act, 
I  don't  know  what  else  can  be  done.  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  this  and  recommend  this 
to  the  Treasurer.  It  is  an  act  that  comes  under 
his  ministry. 

Mr.  Young:  Thank  you  very  much  for  this 
information.  Again,  we  come  back  to  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  assessor  did  designate 
this  as  a  water  lot  and  therefore,  raised  the 
assessment  dramatically. 

In  the  second  case,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  open  house  meetings  the  minister 
mentioned  and  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  to 
me  some  time  ago  were  meetings  up  in  the 
Muskoka  Lakes  township.  My  client  lives  in 
North  York  and  found  it  very  inconvenient  to 
travel  that  distance  for  that  sort  of  thing 
when  he  thought  he  had  already  solved  the 
problem. 

There  is  sort  of  a  comedy  of  errors  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  onus  upon  the 
administration  at  whatever  level  to  rectify  this 
matter.  I  quite  realize  that  the  minister  is 
caught  in  the  web  of  legislation  here,  which 
likely  should  be  amended  and  I  hope  will  be 
amended  in  the  future.  This  is  another  case 
where  perhaps  the  Ombudsman  should  take 
a  look  at  it  and  see  if  under  these  circum- 
stances a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  and 
that  justice  ought  to  be  done  in  some  way. 

It  may  be  that  the  minister  and  the  Treas- 
urer can  work  out  something  between  them. 
Perhaps  we  should  give  them  a  bit  of  time 
for  that  before  the  appeal  goes  to  the 
Ombudsman,  because  my  friend  is  deter- 
mined that  it  must  go  somewhere  like  that 
for  investigation.  It  may  well  be  that  that  is 
the  place  for  it  to  go.  Maybe  the  minister 
could  advise  here  that  some  solution  might 
be  arrived  at  or  whether  an  appeal  to  the 
Ombudsman  might  be  lodged  so  that  this 
whole  matter  can  be  reviewed  in  light  of  the 
case  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  One  of  the  problems  is 
that  most  municipalities  under  those  circum- 
stances would  have  made  the  refund  on  taxes 
without  an  amendment  to  the  act.  This  one 
chose  not  to  do  so  but  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
the  act.  I  am  informed  that  my  staff  feels  if 
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we  could  amend  that  act,  to  extend  it  to  a 
two-year  period  instead  of  the  one,  which 
would  be  a  very  minor  amendment  really, 
the  municipality  then  would  refund  the 
money.  Actually,  if  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  municipality  or  wasn't  paid,  he  would 
get  a  credit  on  his  tax  bill  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  under- 
stood what  the  minister  said.  If  this  could 
be  arranged  without  further  appeal,  the 
change  in  legislation  which  he  mentioned  of 
a  two-year  period  would  not  affect  this  case 
which  goes  back  to  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  may  have  to  be 
amended  to  go  back  to  that.  We  would  have 
to  look  in  detail  at  the  legislation,  but  ex- 
tending the  limitation  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  don't  know  the  exact  wording  of  the 
act.  I  don't  have  it  here  in  front  of  me,  but 
I  think  the  act  now  has  a  limitation  of  one 
year  or  two  years.  We  may  have  to  extend 
that.  If  this  is  a  case  that  has  already  been 
dealt  with,  then  surely  it  would  be  used  in 
that  context  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Young:  I  will  wait  for  the  minister's 
information  on  this  matter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  really  sure  whether  I  should 
be  raising  them  under  administration  or 
assessment  standards  but  we  have  not  dealt 
with  either  yet.  Perhaps  I'll  just  go  ahead 
and  you  can  judge  whether  I  am  in  or  out  of 
order. 

[12:45] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'll  listen  carefully. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  assume  that  this  is 
that  one  area  of  this  ministry  where  the 
assessment  people  actually  do  set  their  own 
assessment  policy  in  terms  of  the  method  of 
assessment.  In  fact,  although  TEIGA  is  the 
one  that  is  tinkering  with  property  tax  reform, 
the  assessment  people  are  setting  the  assess- 
ment policy  and  assessment  method. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  having  con- 
firmed that,  if  we  don't  go  to  market  value 
this  year  for  next  year's  taxes,  the  present 
product  of  our  market  value  assessment  will 
be  out  of  date  and  the  reassessment  will  have 
to  be  redone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  I  indicated,  even  if 
we  did  go  to  market  value  assessment,  we 
expect  to  reassess  every  couple  of  years  any- 
way. I  don't  see  where  that  would  make  that 
much  of  a  difference,  except  I  am  advised 
by  staff  that  we  could,  if  we  had  to,  move 
in  a  year  later  with  the  same  material  we 


have  here,  although  it  wouldn't  be  as  accu- 
rate as  bringing  it  up  to  date;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  Charlton:  You  think  you  could  accom- 
plish a  complete  reassessment  in  one  year  so 
that  a  postponement  wouldn't  mean  a  two- 
year  postponement  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  we  could. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  move  into 
another  area  of  policy  for  a  moment- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  member  moves  into  that  area,  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  could  clarify  the  statement  that 
I  understood  him  to  make  that  the  staff  sets 
assessment  policy.  Was  I  in  error? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  didn't  mean  the 
staff  sets  policy.  I  am  saying  the  minister 
sets  the  policy  for  the  assessment  division  of 
this  ministry- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  not  the  actual  ap- 
proach or  assessment  itself. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Right  on,  Jim. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Surely  the  policy  is 
manifested  in  legislation  which  is  applicable 
even-handedly  to  all  property  owners  in  On- 
tario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  the  member  has 
misunderstood  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about  and  why  I  was  asking  for 
clarification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  asked  this  question  simply  be- 
cause, during  the  debate  on  tax,  I  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that  taxing  policy  was 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasurer,  and  that 
we,  as  a  ministry,  administered  it  rather  than 
generating  the  tax  policy  for  the  province. 
In  this  case  we,  as  a  ministry,  generate  the 
policy  for  assessment;  the  member  was  re- 
ferring to  how  we  deal  with  assessment  in- 
ternally within  the  ministry  and  so  on,  and 
that  was  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  can  understand  if  that 
is  administrative  in  the  sense  of  administering 
a  program.  But  surely  the  property  owners 
of  this  province  must  know  what  the  law  is 
so  that  the  application  of  that  law  can  be 
performed  in  an  even-handed  way  and  it  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  individual  judgement 
of  members  of  your  staff,  whether  they  be 
assessors  or  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Of  course  not.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Assessment  Act.  This  ministry 
is  empowered  to  enforce  the  Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  appreciate  that.  I  was 
just  a  little  concerned  about  the  way  the 
statement   came    out,    that   there   may   be   a 
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policy  that  was  developed  and  applied  against 
property  owners  at  the  whim  and  fancy  of 
your  staff  around  the  province. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  looking  for  a  seat 
over  here? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No.  Never. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that,  although  we  do  have 
a  law  called  the  Assessment  Act,  the  assess- 
ment function  in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
does  make  and  change  policy  on  assessable 
property  without  necessarily  changing  legis- 
lation. That's  been  true  for  a  number  of 
years. 

An  hon.  member:  Broad  powers,  Jim. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  have  had  things  go  on 
in  the  province  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
in  determining  whether,  for  example,  mobile 
homes  are  assessable  or  not  and  whether 
above-ground  swimming  pools  are  assessable 
or  not  that  have  not  required  any  changes  in 
legislation  but  merely  changes  in  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  quite  true.  Within 
the  Assessment  Act  we  have  the  authority  to 
change  our  way  of  doing  things.  As  long  as 
we  stay  within  that  act  we  do  have  that  kind 
of  power. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  leads 
into  what  I  mentioned  I  wanted  to  get  into 
and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  assessment 
policy  and  an  approach  to  market  value.  I'll 
make  a  few  comments  perhaps  that  you  can 
respond  to,  because  I  see  them  as  the  source 
of  some  of  the  problems  we  are  into  now  in 
trying  to  deal  with  potential  tax  shifts  and 
having  to  get  into  the  Whole  major  question 
of  property  tax  reform  as  opposed  to  just 
assessment  reform. 

When  we  started  out  the  market  value 
reassessment  in  this  province  in  1970  we 
started  out  with  a  set  of  cost  manuals  and 
essentially,  although  we  were  trying  to  relate 
to  the  market  place,  we  were  assessing  all 
property  based  on  the  replacement  cost  ap- 
proach. So  all  sectors  in  essence  were  being 
assessed  in  essentially  the  same  fashion, 
although  there  were  obviously  different  man- 
uals with  different  sets  of  rates  for  commer- 
cial properties  and  industrial  properties  and 
institutional  properties  and  farm  properties 
and  so  on.  Because  of  the  different  types  of 
structures  on  those  properties  they  were  all 
being  assessed  essentially  on  a  replacement 
cost  approach. 

During  the  course  of  the  eight  and  some 
years  since  the  outset  of  this  reassessment 
there  have  been  policy  changes,  1  suppose,  in 
the  definition  of  market  value  because  in  some 
sectors    notably   the   commercial    and   multi- 


residential  sectors  we  have  moved  into  an 
economic  or  an  income  approach  to  market 
value.  The  significance  of  that  is  that  we  are 
still  assessing  the  residential  and  farm  sectors 
based  on  the  replacement  cost  approach  to 
value.  In  the  commercial,  industrial  and  multi- 
residential  sectors,  where  we  have  gone  to 
the  economic  or  income  approach,  it's  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  income  market  values 
that  we  are  coming  up  with  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  replacement  cost  values. 
Hence,  an  exaggeration  of  the  potential  tax 
shifts  which  would  result  from  the  implemen- 
tation of  market  value. 

This  is  in  part  from  where  the  problems 
that  we  are  presently  trying  to  deal  with 
through  all  of  Mr.  McKeough's  committees 
and  task  forces  are  arising— from  this  particu- 
lar change  in  policy.  I  would  Ike  to  ask  the 
minister  first  of  all  exactly  what  the  rationale 
was.  When  our  original  goal  was  to  establish 
a  uniform  and  equitable  assessment  system 
province-wide,  what  is  the  rationale  for  feel- 
ing that  by  using  different  methods  in  differ- 
ent sectors  that  we  are  going  to  gain  that 
equity,  that  we  are  going  to  gain  that  uni- 
formity and  that  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  a  system  which  fairly  taxes  all  sectors? 

I  just  point  out  as  a  last  comment  in  this 
that  in  leaving  the  residential  sector  on  the 
replacement  cost  approach  we  are  reflecting  a 
totally  different  psychology,  a  totally  different 
perspective  and  a  totally  different  approach  to 
value  than  what  we  are  in  the  commercial, 
industrial  and  multiresidential  sectors.  In  fact, 
the  cost  approach  that  we're  using  on  resi- 
dential properties  in  no  way  reflects  their 
economic  or  income  values.  The  kind  of 
prices  people  are  paying  for  single-family 
residences  in  no  way  relates  to  what  those 
properties  could  be  rented  for. 

What  I'm  suggesting  is  that  we  were  prob- 
ably closer  to  being  on  the  right  track  in 
1970-71  when  we  started  out  doing  every- 
thing by  the  same  method.  If  we're  going  to 
go  to  the  economic  or  income  value,  we 
should  be  going  to  that  for  everything  and  not 
just  for  some,  or  we  should  be  going  back  to 
where  we  started  and  assessing  everything  on 
replacement  costs.  I  don't  think  it  matters 
much  as  long  as  the  system  is  uniform,  as,  I 
think,  we  set  out  to  accomplish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  obviously  knows  more  about 
assessing  than  I  do  because  that's  his  field. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  the  minister,  I  am 
interested  only  in  having  equity  out  there. 
How  it  is  achieved  I  leave  to  my  officials, 
simply  because  there  are  various  ways  of 
arriving  at  market  value  assessment.  As  long 
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as  it's  consistent  and  as  long  as  when  the 
assessment  is  done  things  are  based  on  a  fair 
market  value  in  comparison  to  other  proper- 
ties of  a  similar  nature,  then  I  am  happy. 
I'm  sure  there  are  many  ways  of  arriving  at 
market  value  assessment,  but  it  is  certainly 
based  on  the  sales  in  the  local  area.  As  the 
member  knows  very  well,  that's  one  of  the 
criteria  used— the  sales  each  year  with  com- 
parable properties  taken  into  consideration. 

The  technical  debate  that  the  member  has 
brought  forth  should  better  have  been  de- 
bated, perhaps,  in  committee  or  somewhere 
else  when  the  technical  people  can  speak.  As 
a  minister,  I  look  at  it  in  general  policy  terms. 
What  I'm  interested  in  is  equity  for  those 
people  out  there  and  equity  in  market  value 
so  that  when  the  job  is  finally  completed,  I 
don't  want  some  people  to  be  over-assessed, 
others  to  be  under-assessed.  I  have  to  depend 
on  my  staff  to  advise  me  as  to  the  best  ap- 
proach to  take  to  arrive  at  equity. 

Speaking  from  experience  in  my  own  riding 
where  we  are  on  market  value  assessment, 
I'm  not  familiar  with  all  the  ways  and  means 
that  assessors  use  to  arrive  at  that  assessment. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  in  most  cases^and 
obviously  you'll  always  have  someone  who's 
unhappy^but  in  most  cases,  the  assessment 
done  in  my  riding  was  good.  I  have  had  very 
few  complaints,  very  few  appeals,  which  in- 
dicates to  me  that  the  assessment  branch  did 
a  reasonable  job.  I  think  the  kind  of  staff  I 
have  in  that  branch  is  quite  capable  of  doing 
the  very  best  job.  It  probably  includes  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain;  I'm  sure  that 
he  did  a  good  job  when  he  worked  in  the 
branch. 

I  do  believe  we're  capable  of  making  sure 
the  assessment  is  fair  and  equitable.  If  the 
member  has  certain  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done,  certainly  I  am  prepared  to 
look  at  that.  But  I  would  have  to  discuss  it 
with  staff  before  I  would  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  he's  saying. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I'll  be  brief  because  we're 
just  going  to  wrap  up,  and  I'll  continue  with 


it  on  Monday.  I  just  want  to  make  the  point 
that  my  concern  is  equity.  I'd  be  very  happy 
if  the  technical  people  were  in  a  position  to 
respond.  Unfortunately,  last  year  in  the  esti- 
mates we  ran  out  of  time.  We  didn't  get  to 
the  assessment  function  at  all.  This  year,  not 
by  my  choice,  these  estimates  are  in  the 
House  where  the  technical  people  can't  re- 
spond. I  either  skip  it  or  try  and  speed  it 
through  you  to  your  technical  people. 

My  point  is,  and  like  I  said  I'll  cut  it  off  in 
a  moment  and  continue  it  on  Monday,  my 
point  is  very  simply  that  there  are  a  number 
of  methods  of  trying  to  estimate  market  value. 
In  the  assessment  function  in  this  province 
since  1970,  we've  tried  itwo,  and  the  combina- 
tion in  some  cases  of  a  third,  which  is  the 
comparative  sales  method.  We  have  tried 
essentially  two,  in  all  of  the  major  sectors,  and 
the  two  are  very  different  and  the  two  pro- 
duced different  results.  As  I  mentioned,  in  the 
commercial-industrial  and  especially,  signifi- 
cantly especially,  in  the  apartment  sector,  in 
the  multiresidential  sector,  there  was  quite  a 
substantial  difference  between  the  cost  method 
and  the  income  method. 

That  brings  us  back  to  a  policy  of  the 
ministry.  Your  staff  are  Itrying  to  advise  you 
that  there  are  two  methods  and  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  methods,  but  it 
should  be  the  ministry's  position  to  be  saying, 
"Okay,  we've  got  two  methods  and  they  do 
produce  a  difference.  Which  of  these  two 
methods  is  going  to  create  the  most  problems? 
Which  of  these  two  methods  is  going  to  create 
the  most  equity  between  sectors  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  pay  the  taxes?" 

I'll  leave  it  at  that  and  continue  next  time. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  several  resolutions 
and  asked  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:00  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:02  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

TOURISM 

Hon*  Mr.  Rhodes:  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
announce  to  the  honourable  members  the  new 
Ontario  hospitality,  attitude  and  tourism 
awareness  program.  The  new  program  is  built 
around  the-  theme  "We  treat  you  royally"  and 
will  be  launched  immediately. 

I'm  sure  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
aware  that  while  Canada  desperately  needs 
to  bring  its  travel  account  back  into  balance, 
it  is  just  as  important  that  we  all  become  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  vital  importance 
the  hospitality  industry  has  to  add  to  the 
economic  strength  of  Canada  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual provinces.  Therefore  in  launching  this 
new  communications  and  educational  program, 
we  will  be  addressing  several  areas  which  we 
have  determined  are  in  need  of  attention. 

Briefly,  the  objectives  of  the  program  are: 
to  improve  management  attitudes  towards 
training  personnel  in  the  Ontario  hospitality 
industry,  to  increase  awareness  among  On- 
tarians  of  the  importance  of  tourism  to  the 
economy  of  the  province  and  to  encourage 
Ontarians  to  actively  welcome  visitors  from 
other  areas.  The  program  will  include  a  media 
campaign  aimed  at  boosting  the  awareness 
of  people  in  Ontario  of  the  value  of  tourism. 
It's  also  aimed  at  convincing  those  in  the 
tourism  industry  to  become  more  fully  con- 
scious of  their  attitudes  towards  welcoming 
and  providing  services  for  visitors  to  our  prov- 
ince. 

Part  of  the  communications  program  will 
include  a  quarterly  tourism  newsletter  aimed 
at  the  industry  along  with  the  creation  of 
auxiliary  material  such  as  information  kits 
and  audio-visual  aids.  Tourism  consultants 
located  in  my  ministry's  offices  across  the 
province  are  also  being  instructed  to  spend 
more  of  their  time  involved  in  organizing 
tourism  awareness  conferences  on  a  regional 
level  and  in  developing  local  program  material 
supporting  the  "We  treat  you  royally"  cam- 
paign. 

We  believe  this  campaign  should  go  a  long 
way  towards  reorienting  attention  to  the  hos- 
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pitality  industry  of  Ontario,  which  is  surely 
one  of  our  essential  provincial  resources. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food: 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  a  speech  last 
Friday  evening  by  the  president  of  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  in  which  the 
president  discussed  various  business  practices 
in  the  food  industry?  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  president  described  the  two  per  cent 
kickback  which  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
have  had  to  pay  retail  chains  as,  and  I  quote, 
"only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg"? 

Is  he  aware  that  some  chains  are  forcing 
suppliers  generally  to  give  discounts  as  high 
as  10  and  15  per  cent  as  a  condition  of 
handling  their  product,  that  suppliers  are 
being  charged  many  times  the  cost  of  the  so- 
called  co-operative  advertising,  that  food 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  listing  fees  in  the 
thousands  of  dollars  just  to  get  their  products 
into  the  supermarkets,  and  that  the  whole 
food  and  processing  industry,  and  I  quote, 
"Lives  under  an  unstated  but  real  threat  of 
reprisals"  where  "people  are  afraid  to  speak 
out"? 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  these  conditions 
and  these  criticisms  and  do  they  fall  within 
the  description  he  has  given  us  of  a  "free 
enterprise  system"  where  buyers  and  sellers 
are  negotiating  prices  "freely  and  in  a  normal 
manner"? 

Hon.  W*  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Fede- 
ration of  Agriculture,  Peter  Hannam,  made  a 
speech,  I  believe  it  was  in  Barrie,  some  time 
last  weekend.  I  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that  speech 
alt  this  time.  I  would  like  to  see  it  before  I 
would  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Has  the  minister  himself  during  the  inquiries 
that  he  has  allegedly  made  within  the  food 
council— and  possibly  he  may  have  asked 
someone  in  his  ministry  by  now— heard  of 
co-operative  advertising?  Has  he  heard  that 
the  buyers  may  have  to  pay  far  more  than 
the  real  cost  of  their  share  of  a  full-page  ad, 
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for  instance,  in  a  newspaper?  Has  he  heard 
of  listing  fees?  Has  it  ever  reached  the  ears 
of  the  minister  (that  suppliers  might  be  asked 
to  pay  so-called  listing  fees?  Are  all  these 
news  to  the  minister? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  of  volume  discounts  that  have  been 
offered.  I  have  heard  of  listing  fees  which 
have  been  mainly  between,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  major  distributors  of  finished  products 
and  a  store  where  they  pay  a  listing  fee.  But 
at  no  time  is  the  farmer  directly  involved  with 
the  listing  fee. 

Mr.  Mac  Donald:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  If  the  minister  heard  of  all  these 
things,  would  he  also  respond  in  the  House 
to  the  comment  of  Peter  Hannam  in  that 
speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Ontario  Food 
Council  is  irrelevant,  not  doing  the  job,  and 
therefore  somebody  else  has  to  do  that  job? 
It  should  perhaps  be  a  judicial  inquiry,  if  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  can't  do  it, 
so  that  people  are  able  to  confide  in  them. 
Would  the  minister  react  to  that  now  or  at 
some  later  point,  when  he's  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  speech? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  after  I've  read  the 
speech.  We  meet  on  a  monthly  basis  with 
the  group  from  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  been  doing  this  now  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  on  a  monthly  basis  or 
even  more  often  than  that  to  discuss  various 
concerns  they  have.  To  my  knowledge,  at  this 
point  in  time,  that  matter  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed at  any  of  those  meetings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You're  avoiding  the  issue 
like  the  food  council. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  has 
indicated  in  response  to  the  initial  question 
and  the  two  supplementaries  that  he  would 
reserve  comment  until  he's  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  speech.  If  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  going  to  ask  him  to 
respond  to  something  else  that  was  in  the 
speech,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the 
honourable  minister  could  make  a  statement 
on  it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It's  not  something  that  was  in  the  speech, 
which  therefore,  you  might  think  is  out  of 
order,  but  it  is  closely  related.  As  the  minister 
has  undertaken  to  get  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  pertaining  to  this 
matter  and  has  indicated  he  is  wondering 
where  that  opinion  was  in  the  past,  we  are 
wondering  now  why  hasn't  he  got  a  legal 
opinion  dealing  with  these   matters  for   the 


benefit  of  the  producers  and  the  members  of 
this  House? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber had  been  in  the  House  last  Friday- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  was. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Then  he  heard  what  I 
said  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Nothing,  as  usual. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  is  out  west  on  business  and 
we  expect  him  back  probably  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  In  his  reply 
earlier  today,  the  minister  said  that  as  far  as 
he  knows  the  listing  fees  are  not  paid  by  the 
producer.  He  said  on  Friday  that  as  long  as 
the  producer  gets  his  money  in  accordance 
with  whatever  standards  are  set,  he's  quite 
satisfied.  Do  I  take  it  that  the  minister  dis- 
claims any  responsibility  for  ithe  whole  process 
of  food  marketing  and  all  the  things  that 
impinge  on  what  eventually  is  the  consumer 
price  paid  in  the  food  industry? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  His  actions  speak  louder 
than  his  words. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  it  not  his  responsibility  to 
know  what  happens  with  all  the  brokers  and 
middlemen  and  everyone  else  who  happens  to 
be  involved  until  finally  that  product  gets  into 
the  household?  Why  is  he  disclaiming  re- 
sponsibility simply  because  the  producers 
don't  pay  the  listing  fee  in  his  view? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  didn't. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  If  the 
minister  is  seeking  legal  opinion,  is  he  look- 
ing into  the  allegations  made  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  money  paid,  the  so-called  kick- 
backs or  discounts,  is  actually  paid  into  trust 
funds  and  is  not,  in  effect,  going  to  the  parent 
companies  such  as  Loblaws  or  Dominion  that 
are  involved  in  the  dealing,  but  is  going  to 
some  other  jurisdictions  and  being  deposited 
there? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  is  imply- 
ing that  they  go  to  a  special  trust  fund,  I 
would  ask  him  again,  as  I  asked  him  the 
other  day,  to  give  me  some  information  on  it. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  funds  going  to  a 
trust  fund  per  se. 

JACKSON  COMMISSION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education  regarding  his  commis- 
sioner on  the  matter  of  declining  enrolments. 
Can  the  minister  tell  us  whether  he  still  has 
confidence  in  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Jackson, 
after   reading   the   interim   report   and   after 
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hearing  the  various  public  comments  of  thai 
commissioner? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  has  less  confidence  today 
than  he  had  on  Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  certainly  haven't  read 
every  last  page  of  this  interim  report,  but  I 
have  read  the  important  sections,  as  I'm  sure 
all  the  other  members  of  this  House  have.  I 
think  I  made  some  comments  on  the  interim 
report  in  this  House  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  member  for  Carleton  East  (Ms. 
Gigantes)  on  Friday,  in  which  1  indicated 
that  I  did  not  agree  with  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions in  that  report,  that  suggestion  being 
that  women  be  paid  to  stay  at  home  and  have 
children  or  that  they  be  encouraged  to  have 
more  children. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  reported  in 
the  papers  some  further  comments  attributed 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  these  comments  go  far 
beyond  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  com- 
mission which  we  appointed.  I  certainly  don't 
agree  with  the  comments  that  he  is  reported 
in  the  press  to  have  made  and  neither  does 
the  government.  In  fact,  we  would  take 
strong  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  strong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Certainly  if  any  of  those 
comments  is  an  affront  to  any  of  our  ethnic 
communities  in  this  province,  I  would  cer- 
tainly apologize  to  those  communities- 
Mr.  Lewis:   The  man's  off  his  rocker. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —because  we  as  a  govern- 
ment and  particularly  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion are  attempting  to  build  a  very  healthy 
situation  in  this  province  where  all  the  cul- 
tural groups  can  live  together. 

[2:15] 

I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Jackson  personally  on 
the  telephone  this  morning.  He  is  in  Halifax. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  About  as  far  away  as  he  could 
get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  certainly  meant  no 
comments  to  be  an  affront  to  any  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  groups  in  this  country.  I 
told  him  that  we  as  a  government  objected 
strongly  to  some  of  the  land  of  comments  he 
had  been  reported  as  making  but  I  still  felt 
he  should  proceed  with  the  work  he  was  com- 
missioned to  do  and  bring  in  that  report  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Shame,  shame.  You  should  not 
do  that. 

(Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  comments  about  the  racial  mix 
of  our  country,  about  women  being  paid  to 


stay  home  and  have  babies,  and  test-tube 
babies  to  control  the  racial  mix  in  the  country 
and  so  on,  doesn't  the  minister  feel  that  Mr. 
Jackson's  public  credibility  has  suffered  to  the 
point  where  his  report-^both  his  present  re- 
port and  his  future  report— has  been  com- 
pletely discredited?  Doesn't  the  minister 
think  the  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  accept 
his  interim  report  and  the  figures  contained 
therein  and  relieve  him  of  his  responsibilities 
forthwith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  On  first  reading  about 
these  comments,  1  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  my  friend  has  now  presented  to 
this  House.  But,  on  further  reflection,  con- 
sidering the  work  that  has  gone  on  and  the 
number  of  very  fine  briefs  that  have  been 
presented  by  a  whole  host  of  organizations 
across  this  province,  many  of  them  con- 
taining some  very  good  suggestions  on  this 
very  serious  problem  of  declining  enrolment  in 
our  school  system;  considering  the  fact  that 
the  commission  should  make  its  final  report  at 
least  by  September  and  that,  if  we  interrupt 
the  work  of  the  commission  at  this  time,  we 
perhaps  will  not  have  that  report  until  well 
into  a  new  year— we  need  the  information 
and  most  of  the  work  is  already  under  way- 
given  the  fact  that  we  have  objected  strongly 
to  the  statements,  and  because  I  think  Dr. 
Jackson  has  sincerely  assured  me  that  he 
meant  to  cast  no  aspersions  on  any  racial  or 
ethnic  group  in  this  province— I  guess  also, 
like  other  commissioners,  he  is  entitled  to 
make  certain  statements  on  his  own,  when  he 
says  he  is  not  really  working  on  behalf  of 
the  commission  on  declining  enrolment— I 
think  that,  on  balance,  I  felt  we  should  leave 
him  in  this  particular  job  and  let  him  con- 
tinue to  bring  in  his  final  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  a  problem  of  mandatory 
retirement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  obvious  inability  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, judging  from  his  comments  and  from  the 
interim  report,  to  carry  out  an  objective  in- 
quiry or  to  submit  an  objective  final  report, 
will  the  minister  not  reconsider  that  decision 
and  appoint  a  successor  who  can  carry  this 
commissioned  report  to  a  final  conclusion  in 
September? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  have  to  say  that 
nothing  Dr.  Jackson  has  said  at  this  point  in 
time  has  concerned  itself  with  the  kind  of 
recommendations  we  are  looking  for— 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  why  you  should  find  a 
successor. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  the  problem.  Put  some- 
one in  who  can  do  the  job. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —the  kind  of  gut-level 
recommendations  that  can  help  all  of  us— 
government,  school  boards,  teachers  and 
parents— meet  the  problems  of  declining  enrol- 
ment. He  has  assured  me,  however,  that  he 
does  have  solutions  to  those  problems. 

An  hon.  member:  We've  heard  them.  We 
know  what  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  the  peripheral  area, 
which  I  agree  is  not  what  I  expected  him  to 
be  delving  in,  and  which  is  part  of  his  own 
personal  feelings  on  a  subject,  those  feelings 
are  not  in  any  way  shared  by  myself  or  this 
government;  I  don't  think,  however,  that  any 
fair-minded  person  would  feel  they  would 
impinge  upon  his  being  able  to  produce  a 
final  report. 

Mr.  Van  Horne:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  ask 
boards  of  education  to  let  him  know  what 
they  have  been  told  in  individual  meetings 
with  Mr.  Jackson?  For  example,  I  read  on 
page  361  of  the  report,  and  it  is  a  quote  from 
him:  "and  I  will  point  out  further  that  I 
expect  them  to  take  action  in  many  cases 
without  waiting  for  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  my  recommendation  by  your  government." 
Is  the  minister  prepared  to  go  to  the  boards 
and  find  out  exacdy  what  they  have  been 
told? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  I  am  prepared  to  go  to 
the  boards  and  ask  them  what  they  have  been 
told.  What  he  is  really  saying  in  that  par- 
ticular sense  is  that  in  his  final  report  he  is 
going  to  bring  down  recommendations  that 
will  be  not  only  for  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  government  but  also  for  the  local 
school  boards.  Some  of  them  won't  require 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  us;  they  will  be 
directed  directly  at  the  school  boards  and 
what  they  can  do,  and  he  is  hoping  they  will 
not  wait  for  us  to  say  we  agree  with  them 
or  not,  that  they  will  act  on  them  when  he 
makes  those  recommendations.  What  those 
recommendations  are,  you  will  not  know  and 
I  will  not  know  until  that  final  report  is  in. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  If  the  minister  disapproves  of 
Dr.  Jackson's  statement,  doesn't  he  realize  that 
those  statements  are  not  only  against  die 
ethnic  groups  but  are  racist  statements,  com- 
parable only  to  the  philosophy  that  we  experi- 
enced in  the  Third  Reich?  Does  he  not  realize 
that  they  are  not  only  against  the  ethnic 
groups  but  against  the  basic  beliefs  of  our 
civilization,  and  that  it  is  disgraceful,  not 
only  to  this  province  but  humankind? 
Shouldn't  the  minister  for  that  reason  ask 
Dr.  Jackson  to  resign? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Dr.  Jackson  made  any  remarks  that 
could  be  categorized  in  the  terms  in  which 
my  friend  has  just  tried  to  categorize  them. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Uncontrolled  fertility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  think  he  made  any 
remarks  that  would  fall  into  that  particular 
category.  When  I  asked  Dr.  Jackson,  he  said 
he  made  no  remarks  which  he  felt  would  in 
any  way  slur  or  cast  aspersions  on  any  race 
or  group. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  read  the  remarks? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  either  too  silly  or  too 
senile  to  understand  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Given  that  the  minister  has 
now  stated  that  he  dissociates  himself  from 
those  remarks,  and  given  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  public  to  separate  those  remarks 
from  the  function  that  Dr.  Jackson  is  per- 
forming, would  the  minister  be  prepared  at 
least  to  ask,  maybe  even  insist,  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son make  a  statement  of  retraction  as  to  the 
intent  of  those  remarks? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  is  the  use  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  see  no  problem  with  that 
particular  suggestion,  that  Dr.  Jackson  be 
asked  to  clarify  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Clarify  them? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Maybe  even  amplify? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  apologizing  for 
the  indefensible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  we  should  ask  him 
to  clarify  his  remarks.  Some  of  his  remarks 
are  actually  in  this  interim  report  but  in  a 
slightly  different  context,  which  perhaps 
doesn't  raise  the  same  problems  as  does  his 
delivered  speech.  This  is  the  problem,  of 
course;  his  speech  was  delivered  without 
notes,  so  I  cannot  get  a  copy  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maybe  that  is  just  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  we  have  are  the  re- 
ports from  various  newspapers  on  which  to 
base  our  particular  comments. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  to  think  that  this  man  was 
in  charge  of  OISE  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  you  understand  OISE  now? 
OISE  is  a  little  clearer  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  I  understand  is  that 
I  was  urged  last  week  by  your  colleagues 
sitting  right  behind  you,  and  some  others,  not 
to  interfere  with  the  kind  of  work  that  goes 
on  at  OISE. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  was  told  that  I 
interfered  too  much  with  what  went  on  at 
OISE. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  Jackson  who  followed 
your  suggestion  not  to  hire  Seeley. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he 
does  not  feel  that  the  rationality  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's subsequent  remarks  discredit  the  com- 
mission badly  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  such 
as  to  imperil  its  work?  Can  I  ask  him,  was  he 
not  seriously  disconcerted  by  Dr.  Jackson's 
epilogue  and  the  pictorial  essay  attached  to 
the  report— as  sophomoric,  smart  alecky  and 
addle^rained  a  series  of  pages  as  we  have 
had  submitted  to  us  in  the  Legislature  for 
some  time?  Didn't  that  signal  a  warning  to 
the  minister  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  perhaps  a 
little— the  words  fail! 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  From  time  to  time  I  re- 
ceive presentations  like  that.  That  appendix 
was  sent  to  me  several  months  ago— before  it 
appeared  as  an  appendix  in  there.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  going  to  appear  as  an  appendix 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  you  should  have  known- 
Mr.  Warner:   A  perfect  candidate  for  the 

Canadian  Senate. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    You  share  our  disbelief 

then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  know  what  they  say 
about  that  fine  line  between  high  intelligence 
and  so  forth— 

(Mr.  Lewis:  And  low  cunning. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  seems  to  be  the  people  over 
there  who    are   doing  the  explaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  an  attempt  by 
someone  who,  I  think,  feels  very  strongly  to- 
wards a  particular  problem  and  is  trying  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Tell  him  to  go  and  get  preg- 
nant,  that  will  solve  his  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  say,  I  don't  agree 
with  any  of  his  ideas.  I  don't  particularly 
appreciate  the  appendix  which  he  sent  me 
earlier.  I  would  have  to  say  that  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  receive  communications  of  that 
sort  from  time  to  time  from  a  variety  of 
people. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  $150  or  $200  a  day. 
How  much  are  you  paying  him?  Give  it  to 
Judy  LaMarsh  to  do. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  come  back  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  a  minute,  but  per- 
haps I  can  have  a  word  with  the  Minister  of 
Labour  first.  Can  the  minister  say  when  Bill 
70,  the  health  and  safety  omnibus  bill,  will 


be   coming  back  for  further  debate  in  this 
Legislature  and  whether  the  government  in- 
tends to  table  major  amendments  to  that  bill? 
(Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  1  can't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister give  some  timetable  to  this  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  expect  to  see  Bill  70 
come  into  this  Legislature  before  the  House 
is   expected  to  adjourn  at  the  end  of  June? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  I  can't. 

Mr.  Warner:  Here  we  go  backpedalling. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
make  a  statement  in  the  Legislature  then 
clarifying  the  government's  intentions  over 
whether  or  not  it  is  now  intending  to  sabotage 
or  to  kill  Bill  70,  whether  it  is  considering 
it,  or  whether  it  will  at  some  point  in  time 
bring  the  bill  forward  so  that  it  could  be 
passed  into  law  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  find  the  honourable 
leader  of  the  third  party's  choice  of  words 
very  interesting.  I  would  report  to  the  House 
that  the  consultative  process  which  I  promised 
on  a  number  of  work  areas,  to  employers  and 
employees  and  those  affected,  is  in  the  process 
of  being  carried  on.  Progress  is  being  made  in 
that  direction.  I  will  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  I  can  give  any  kind  of  timetable. 

Mr.  Warner:  She's  backpedalling  until  next 
year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  minister  mean 
she  is  working  out  the  regulations  now  with 
a  deadline  of  September  30? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  pressure  is  too  high  and 
too  much. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Given  that  the  bill  has 
gone  through  committee  and  given  the  fact 
that  that  committee  built  into  the  bill  enough 
time  to  allow  the  miniser  those  consultation 
processes,  why  is  she  withholding  the  bill 
from  this  Legislature  at  this  time? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Because  I  had  com- 
mitted myself  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to 
the  consultative  process  in  all  of  those  areas. 
That  is  being  carried  out  as  I  so  committed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  nonsense,  and  the 
minister  knows  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  then  say,  has 
the  government  reversed  the  process  so  that 
she  is  now  intending  to  consult  about  the 
possibility  of  regulations  before  the  bill  is 
brought  forward;  or  will  the  government  go 
forward  as  originally  intended,  bring  in  the 
bill  and  then  work  out  the  regulations  prior  to 
the  December  31,  1978,  deadline? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  With  a  number  of  the 
groups  involved,  I  had  committed  the  govern- 
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merit  to  prior  consultation  before  the  develop- 
ment of  any  legislation. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  minister  is  in  trouble. 
Mr.  Mac  Don  aid:  That  was  a  breach  of  the 
process  which  the  minister  promised  us  here. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  shameful. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Before  any  promises 
you  make,  I  keep  my  promises. 

JACKSON  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  now  of  the 
Minister  of  Educaton.  Can  the  minister  ex- 
plain the  confidence  he  has  just  been  express- 
ing in  Dr.  Jackson  and  the  validity  of  his  final 
report,  given  that  the  only  recommendations 
in  the  interim  report  relate  to  saying  there  is 
not  a  problem,  except  among  the  women  of 
the  province;  and  that  therefore  Dr.  Jackson 
is  clearly  indicating  that,  rather  than)  pro- 
posing solutions  for  coping  with  declining 
enrolment,  he  is  going  to  have  a  prescription 
for  greater  fecundity  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Dr.  Jackson  has  not  said 
that  is  the  only  problem.  He  acknowledges 
what  all  of  us  know  are  the  problems  created 
and  being  created  by  declining  enrolments, 
namely,  the  problems  of  school  closings,  of 
jobs  for  teachers,  of  attrition  rates  in  the 
schools,  of  the  influx  of  new  blood  into  the 
system,  of  new  ideas,  the  whole  gamut  of 
problems  that  are  being  created  by  a  declining 
school  system— one  that  has  become  used  to 
an  increasing  population  every  year— and  all 
those  problems  connected  with  the  turn- 
around as  we  try  to  adapt  to  a  different  type 
of  system. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  is  bad  management. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  not  bad  management. 
That's  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

An  hon.  member:  We  don't  have  too  many 
doctors  or  lawyers;  that's  good  management. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  fact,  some  of  the  mem- 
ber's colleagues  are  still  coming  to  me  and 
asking  me  why  we  won't  build  more  schools 
for  them. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ignore  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  is  that  I  think 
some  people  are  looking  for  some  magical 
solutions.  There  may  not  be  any  magical  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  what  Dr.  Jackson 
thinks. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  Jackson  for  example. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  may  just  be  some 
cold,  hard  facts  that  have  to  be  faced— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  magical. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It's  black  magic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  some  tough  decisions 
that  have  to  be  followed  by  all  of  us.  I  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  in  the  briefs 
presented  to  Dr.  Jackson  which  will  be  in  his 
final  report.  If  I  was  convinced  that  the  credi- 
bility of  that  final  report  is,  or  would  be, 
absolutely  shattered— 
[2:30] 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —I  would  accept  the 
member's  premise.  But  I  beg  to  differ  with 
him.  I  do  not  find  that  absolute  lack  of 
credibility  in  his  being  able  to  finish  that 
job  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Pretty  close;  it  may  not  be 
absolute  but  it's  pretty  close. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  believe  that  he  will  not 
embark  on  this  kind  of  an  excursion  again. 

Mr.  Lewis :  Don't  be  too  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  he  can  bring 
forward  a  report  for  all  of  us  that  will  be  very 
helpful.  I  just  fear  that  if  we  interrupt  the 
process  now,  we're  going  to  elongate  the 
process  and  we're  not  going  to  have  that 
study  finished  in  time  for  it  to  be  of  some 
help  to  us  as  a  government  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  firings  are  taking  place 
now.  In  view  of  the  government's  concern 
with  government  spending,  can  the  minister 
say  just  how  much  the  government  now 
anticipates  the  royal  commission  on  declining 
enrolment  will  cost,  given  the  fact  that  its 
essential  message  was  to  be  found  in  that 
chapter  of  Genesis  where  it  says:  "Go  ye 
forth  and  multiply"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  know  what  the 
final  cost  will  be,  but  I  think  the  member 
is  aware  that  it  has  cost  about  $490,000  up 
to  the  present. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Until  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Until  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  test  tube  babies,  half  a 
million  dollars  we  paid  that  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  for  OISE. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  as  difficult  a  con- 
cept too. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  listen  to  one  final  appeal? 
Would  he  consider  how  various  members  of 
the  Canadian  community  feel  in  having  to 
present  a  brief  to  this  particular  commis- 
sioner? Would  he  consider  the  opinions  that 
he  has   expressed  regarding  women  and  the 
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role  of  women,  regarding  the  whole  matter  of 
the  racial  mix  of  our  society  and  what  he  de- 
termined to  he  a  Canadian  as  opposed  to  "an 
immigrant"  and  so  on?  Would  he  not  accept 
that  the  gentleman  has  produced  a  document 
which  is  very  thick  and  consists  of  a  lot  of 
demographic  data  and  maps  and  so  on  and 
raises  questions,  but  of  course  no  answers 
yet? 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  it  not  the  most 
merciful  and  reasonable  thing  to  do  to  thank 
him  for  the  efforts  he  has  already  performed 
and  not  subject  Ontarians  to  having  to  go  be- 
fore that  commissioner  wondering  how  their 
remarks  are  going  to  be  taken,  wondering 
what  conclusions  he  is  drawing  about  them? 
Surely  the  time  has  come  to  terminate  his 
services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  I  have  answered 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that  if  I  thought  the 
credibility  of  the  final  report  would  be  abso- 
lutely shaken  and  would  not  be  accepted— 
if  I  bought  that  premise  at  this  time— I  would 
do  what  my  friend  has  suggested.  But  I  do 
not  buy  that  premise.  1  think  we  can  still  have 
a  report  that  is  meaningful  and  we  can  have 
it  in  a  short  time. 

I  didn't  particularly  expect  or  want  an  in- 
terim report  of  this  size  or  of  this  magnitude. 
This  is  really  made  up  of  a  whole  number 
of  studies  that  were  commissioned,  many  of 
them  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  by  Dr.  Jackson.  That's  the  reason 
for  the  costs  so  far.  A  multitude  of  people 
have  taken  part  in  preparing  these  back- 
ground reports  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
help  to  people.  If  you  read  them,  there  is 
really  a  lot  more  in  there  than  the  suggestion 
that  women  go  out  and  multiply  and  provide 
more  children  for  the  system. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Like  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  his  wisdom,  he  felt  it 
was  necessary  for  people  to  have  this  kind 
of  background  information  before  we  bring  in 
the  final  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  do  you  think  he'd  sug- 
gest if  we  had  too  many  students?  What  do 
you  think  he'd  suggest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Build  more  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I've  said,  I  don't 
think  he  will  engage  in  any  further  excursions 
into  expressing  some  of  his  own  thoughts  in 
these  particular  areas.  As  I've  indicated,  he 
does  not  and  he  would  not  want  to  be  con- 
strued as  having  cast  any  aspersions  on  any 
ethnic  or  racial  group. 

Mr.  Lewis:   But  he  has  done  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  he  has,  it  has  been 
unintentional. 


Mr.  Lewis:  How  could  one  be  a  South 
Asian  and  come  before  him  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  unintentional.  He 
doesn't  intend  that  and  he  certainly  wouldn't 
want  that  feeling  to  be  abroad. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  makes  it  even  worse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  also  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  government  doesn't  agree 
with  any  of  those  sentiments  he  expressed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course  not,  did  you  think 
we  thought  you  did? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  thinks  the 
commissioner  is  such  a  silly  person  as  to  be 
able  to  make  comments  of  that  nature  un- 
intentionally, how  in  the  devil  can  we  expect 
that  man  to  produce  a  report  that  has  any 
common  sense  in  it  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Common  sense  will  come  from 
somebody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  only  thing  I  can  sug- 
gest—some of  us  find  it  helpful— is  why  don't 
members  give  him  a  call  and  talk  to  him 
about  what  he  said  and  make  the  judgement 
for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Why  would  we? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  a  commissioner  acting 
on  behalf  of  this  province  he  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from,  or  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss with,  any  of  the  members  any  of  his 
ideas,  and  perhaps  then  after  the  honourable 
member  has  done  that,  make  her  judgement 
and  if  she  still  feels  the  same  way  I'd  be 
happy  to  hear  from  her. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  heard  my  ques- 
tion, it  stands. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  can  the  minister  have 
confidence?  He  has  disagreed  with  this  man's 
public  statements  and  disagreed  with  his 
appendices.  How  can  the  minister  have  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  has  disagreed  with  every- 
thing he  has  done.  The  minister  only  has 
confidence  in  the  briefs  that  were  presented 
to  him  and  the  data  that  were  collected,  and 
nothing  that  Jackson  has  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ask  anybody,  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  foundation  tax 
plan,  who  authored  it;  ask  the  man  next  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  many  years  ago, 
maybe  he  is  a  little  older  now. 

FOOD  MARKETING 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  statement 
that  there  is  a  growing  trend  to  do  business 
through  a  broker  and  what  is  happening  is 
that  there  is  a  whole  new  layer  of  middlemen 
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—for  a  fee  of  course— between  producers  and 
consumers,  and  since  that  also  is  not  a 
beneficial  trend,  will  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  explain  why  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  inquiry  into  matters  relating  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which  stated 
that  the  Ontario  Farm  Products  Grades  and 
Sales  Act  should  be  revised  to  prohibit  an 
individual  or  firm  from  acting  as  both  a  buyer 
and  a  broker  at  the  same  transaction,  was 
never  adopted? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'd  have  to  take  that 
question  as  notice  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
details.  I'll  get  back  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber on  that  matter. 

TOURISM 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
Could  the  minister  clarify  whether  his  state- 
ment today  is  the  new  program  that  will 
result  in  a  turnaround  for  tourism  this  year, 
referred  to  by  the  executive  director  of  tour- 
ism, Fred  Boyer,  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  last 
week?  If  so,  how  does  he  anticipate  it  will 
bring  about  that  turnaround?  Or  will  it  be 
brought  about  by  the  new  program  that  was 
referred  to  last  week,  the  proposed  King 
Mountain  recreational  development,  for 
which  the  government  is  funding  a  marketing 
study  in  the  range  of  $66,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the 
statement  today  nor  the  comments  that  were 
made  concerning  the  study  of  the  King  Moun- 
tain area  are  expected  to  be  turnarounds  in 
the  tourism  deficit  that  has  been  experienced 
in  Ontario.  Certainly,  as  far  as  the  program 
we  announced  today,  we  hope  that  it  will 
assist  in  helping  us  to  regain  some  of  the  lost 
ground  we  have  experienced  over  the  past 
couple  of  seasons  and  recover  some  of  the 
losses  we  had  in  the  tourist  deficit  area.  As 
far  as  it  being  a  turnaround,  I  would  not 
want,  in  any  way,  to  have  it  felt  we  were 
suddenly  going  to  turn  around  from  what  we 
are  experiencing  in  this  province,  an  approxi- 
mate $800  million  to  $900  million  deficit. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  answer  the  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion and  also  indicate  why  he  hasn't  made  a 
statement  on  the  King  Mountain  project  in  this 
House?  In  other  words,  wouldn't  it  be  desir- 
able to  make  a  statement  prior  to  the  govern- 
ment committing  taxpayers'  funds  to  a  market- 
ing study?  Could  he  also  indicate  what  entre- 
preneurs are  involved  and  what  consulting 
firm  will  carry  out  that  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly    much    prefer    to  have   made    any 


announcement  concerning  that  particular  proj- 
ect, or  any  others,  here  in  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  honourable  member  is  probably 
aware  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Northern  Affairs,  in  speaking  in  North 
Bay,  made  a  comment  about  the  province  of 
Ontario  constructing  an  all-seasons  resort  in 
northeastern  Ontario.  That  created  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  speculation  and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  story  was  not  going  around 
the  province  that  we  as  a  province  were 
going  to  construct  such  a  resort  area. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  correct  that  im- 
pression and  to  say  that  my  ministry  was  par- 
ticipating with  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  a  development  group  on  the  avail- 
ability of  a  market  to  develop  such  a  resort 
area.  If  I  could  have  done  it  here  I  would 
have.  As  far  as  the  consultant  is  concerned, 
that  consultant  has  not  even  been  selected  as 
yet,  so  the  announcement  in  North  Bay  by 
the  staff  member  was  certainly  very  prema- 
ture. 

SALE  OF  BEER  AT  BASEBALL  STADIUM 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations:  Now  that  the  minister  has  received 
the  opinion  of  Metro  Toronto  council  favour- 
ing the  sale  of  beer  in  the  ball  park,  will  the 
minister  encourage  his  colleagues  to  approve 
that  sale  on  a  trial  basis  for  this  season  so  as 
to  put  an  end  to  this  current  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  would  all  be  in 
favour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  current  matter 
somehow.  As  a  result  I  will  be  chatting  about 
the  matter  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  What  is  it 
that  the  minister  finds  so  difficult  about  bring- 
ing in  a  licence  on  a  temporary  basis,  for  a 
trial  period  of  a  year,  and  guaranteeing  that 
beer  will  be  sold  only  in  paper  containers  with 
no  sale  of  bottles  or  tins?  What  is  so  difficult 
about  making  that  decision,  when  25  other 
major  league  cities  have  had  no  serious  diffi- 
culty with  the  sale  of  beer  in  the  manner  I 
have  described? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Since  that  recom- 
mendation, that  request,  has  arrived  on  my 
desk  from  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Metro  council,  I 
have  not  indicated  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  go 
along  with  that  or  that  I  didn't  find  it  difficult. 
I  simply  said  I  would  discuss  the  matter  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  finds  it  difficult 
to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know  what's  galling?  That 
Claire  Hoy  should  achieve  what  others  cant. 
You  capitulate  only  when  they  attack  you 
from  the  right. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  a  great  number  of  people  today,  I  will  put 
this  question  to  the  Premier.  Would  he  care 
to  comment  on  allegations  that,  once  again 
this  year,  employers  are  laying  off  permanent 
employees  to  take  advantage  of  government 
programs  that  subsidize  the  use  of  students? 
In  particular,  is  there  any  truth  to  the  allega- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  me  this  morning 
that  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club,  of  all  people, 
is  laying  off  30  permanent  employees  and 
hiring  students  and  using  government  funds 
to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
no  such  allegations  made  to  me.  Mind  you, 
I  don't  frequent  the  premises  of  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  perhaps  as  regularly  as  some, 
so  I  can't  make  any  personal  observation 
about  it.  I  can  only  report  to  the  House- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Where  do  you  pick  up  all 
the  refuse  from  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will, 
although  there  are  some  I  really  can't. 

I  haven't  heard  of  this  particular  allega- 
tion. I  know  there  was  some  discussion  last 
year  when  the  program  was  underway  that 
perhaps  some  employers  were  laying  off 
people.  I  don't  think  these  were  ever  sub- 
stantiated to  any  significant  degree.  I  will 
check  on  it  for  the  honourable  member. 

The  only  thing  I  can  report  is  that  the 
numbers  of  applications  are  up.  It  looks  as 
though  it's  going  to  be  a  very  excellent  pro- 
gram again  this  year;  but  I  will  certainly  ask 
the  ministry  officials  to  look  into  this  general 
observation  and  make  specific  inquiries  about 
the  Ontario  Jockey  Club.  Could  the  honour- 
able member  tell  me  if  these  are  stewards 
or  just  what  sorts  of  employees  at  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club  he  is  referring  to?  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  tell  me  here  in  the  House,  he  could 
drop  me  a  note. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
on  that:  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  you  should 
know  them  well  because  some  of  them  handle 
the  manure,  but  I  won't. 

An  hon.  member:  What  they  call  stable 
hands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  refer  the  member 
to  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  obviously  cer- 
tain people  made  a  certain  decision  at  a 
certain  convention  where  they  thought  that 
his  ability  in  that  regard  was  limited. 

Interjections. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Unfortunately!  I  probably 
would  have  voted  for  the  member;  after  Ian. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You're  certainly  a  little 
sharper  than  your  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Could  I  ask  the  Premier  to 
outline  for  us  what  conceivable  steps  the 
government  is  taking  or  will  the  government 
take  if  he  does  find  that  someone  like  the 
Jockey  Club  is  laying  off  permanent  em- 
ployees to  take  advantage  of  government 
funds?  How  does  the  government  check  that 
process  out? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Turn  the  application  down. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What  steps  are  there  in  place 
now  to  see  that  it  doesn't  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  to 
the  honourable  member  I  don't  personally 
check  these  matters  out.  As  much  as  the  two 
of  us  might  like  to  go  and  check  it  out  at 
the  Jockey  Club  this  afternoon,  I  can't;  I  have 
other  problems  to  deal  with.  I  will  get  as 
much  information  for  the  honourable  mem- 
ber as  I  can. 
[2:45] 

I  would  assume  that  if  some  employers  are 
deliberately  abusing  the  program  the  simple 
solution  would  be  to  relieve  them  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program.  However,  in  that  I 
have  had  nothing  presented  to  me  that  indi- 
cates that  a  particular  employer,  in  this  case 
the  Jockey  Club,  is  abusing  the  program,  I 
can't  deal  with  a  hypothetical  situation  until 
I  am  in  possession  of  certain  relevant  facts, 
which  the  honourable  member  might  provide 
me  with. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  When  the  Premier  is  re- 
viewing that  program,  would  he  review  why 
private  schools  are  excluded  from  this  pro- 
gram? I  think  this  is  something  the  Premier 
should  check  into.  When  they  get  no  other 
money  from  the  government  in  any  way,  why 
are  they  excluded  from  this  youth  employ- 
ment program?  Would  the  Premier  report 
back  to  the  House  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  certainly  inquire  as 
to  why  private  schools  are  excluded  from  the 
program.  Obviously  the  member  for  London 
Centre  is  representing  the  viewpoint  of  his 
party,  that  private  schools  should  be  included 
and  probably  should  be  eligible  for  grants  for 
all  other  purposes  as  well. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake! 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  is  a  new  question?  If 
it's  a  new  question,  I  will  allow  it.  I  think 
the  supplementary  was  out  of  order. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  And,  in  fairness,  the  answer 
was  extraordinarily  unfair;  I  think  the  Premier 
would  probably  want  to  retract  that. 

Some  hon.  members:  Why? 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question? 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  a  new  question  for 
the  Premier.  I  want  to  know  if  he  can  recon- 
cile these  two  statements  for  me  and  tell  me 
what  government  policy  is. 

First,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough), 
speaking  on  April  8,  1978,  said  this:  "First,  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to  offer  massive  sub- 
sidies to  the  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions in  the  world,  which,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  auto  pact,  should  be  expected  to 
significantly  expand  investment  in  Canada." 
That  was  the  Treasurer  speaking  on  April  8. 

Then  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Rhodes),  speaking  on  April  10, 
said:  "Ontario  must  offer  companies  multi- 
million-dollar incentives  if  it  wants  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  for  auto  parts 
plants." 

What  is  the  government's  position? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Lib- 
eral book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  had  either  spent  a  little  more 
time  here  or  listened  more  attentively,  he 
would  have  heard  the  answer  to  this  question 
discussed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

What  the  Treasurer  said  on  April  8,  and  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  date  or  exactly 
what  was  said,  is  what  I  have  said  in  this 
Legislature.  Just  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  honourable  member,  I  shall  attempt  to  do 
so.  I  have  said,  as  has  the  Treasurer,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  taxpayers 
of  this  province  became  involved  in  rather 
large  subsidies  to  the  four  major  automotive 
manufacturers  in  Ontario.  I  say  that  because 
in  our  view  it  would  be  much  better  if  those 
investments  were  brought  about  by  those  com- 
panies living  within  the  spirit  of  the  auto  pact. 

What  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
has  said,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact 
phraseology,  is  that  we  are  currently  in  an 
environment  where  it  may  be  necessary  for  us 
as  a  government  to  get  involved  in  this  pro- 
cess. I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
members  opposite  were  saying  to  us,  "Before 
you  explore  every  other  opportunity  or  chan- 
nel to  get  this  investment,  we  should  move 
posthaste  into  rather  large  sums  of  money." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  those 
two  statements.  Our  druthers  would  be  not 
to.    Out  of   practical   necessity,   in   order  to 


compete,  we  may  have  to.  That  is  a  simple, 
pragmatic,  logical  explanation  of  how  the 
honourable  member  might  now  reconcile  those 
two  observations,  which,  to  the  uninitiated 
like  myself,  I  think  would  be  very  simple 
for  him  to  do. 

Mr*  Peterson:  Supplementary:  The  Premier 
was  saying,  1  gather,  that  he  is  not  going  to, 
but  he  might  have  to,  and  therefore  he  is 
down  the  middle  in  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  I  thought  I  made  it 
very  clear;  for  me,  I  thought  it  was  very 
clear.  We  would  rather  not  do  it,  but  we  may 
be  forced  into  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Premier  still 
hasn't  told  us  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
consensus  in  the  cabinet  as  to  what  approach 
should  be  taken;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  have  refused  to  get  together 
with  the  federal  government,  the  companies 
themselves,  and  provincial  officials;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  while  this  stall  is  going 
on,  the  federal  government  is  making  policies 
which  we  happen  to  think  are  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  province,  and  which 
the  Premier  indicated  were  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  Ontario  taxpayers,  will  the 
Premier  himself  now  convene  a  meeting 
among  the  interested  parties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  replied  to  a  question 
of  the  same  nature  from  the  member  last 
Thursday,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
What  I  think  the  honourable  minister  said 
could  be  repeated;  perhaps  the  honourable 
member  will  understand  it.  I  will  give  him 
my  answer  without  quoting  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  understood  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  government  has,  in 
fact,  met  with  the  four  major  manufacturers; 
we  have  also  met  with  two  or  three  of  those 
of  smaller  size.  We  have  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parts  industry.  Some  time 
within  the  next  few  days  we  intend  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  UAW.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country.  The  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  has  met  with  Mr.  Horner  on  two  or 
three  occasions. 

We  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  plans 
or  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  Can- 
ada. We  have  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  capital  commitments  being  considered  on 
an  international  basis  by  the  companies  them- 
selves. I  reiterate  the  position  that  we  would 
prefer  to  adopt;  that  is,  that  the  companies 
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make  these  investments  in  Canada  as  out 
share  of  the  auto  pact  and  they  do  this  with- 
out the  involvement  of  taxpayers'  money. 

We  know  that  one  of  our  sister  provinces 
is  prepared  to  allocate  funds.  We  also  know 
that  in  some  of  our  sister  provinces  there  are 
DREE  funds  available,  depending  on  the  geo- 
graphic area.  We  know  that  most  northern 
states,  and  now  the  southern  states  of  the 
United  States,  are  in  the  process  of  bidding 
and  paying  rather  large  sums  for  the  possible 
allocation  of  physical  plants  within  their 
jurisdictions. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  once  again,  al- 
though I  was  somewhat  disturbed  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  some  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's colleagues  didn't  agree  with  him,  that 
he  still  has  some  reluctance  about  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  getting  into  this  type 
of  funding.  These  meetings  are  proceeding. 
I  expect  there  will  be  a  report  to  the 
Legislature. 

I  should  once  again  caution  the  members 
of  this  House  that  we're  not  talking  about  a 
major  expansion  in  terms  of  actual  capacity, 
in  terms  of  new  jobs.  What  the  industry  is 
really  looking  at  is  basically  replacement  facili- 
ties, but  which  nonetheless  would  mean  signi- 
ficant capital  investment  and  the  jobs  that 
are  a  part  of  that. 

With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meetings 
are  going  on).  The  discussions  are,  I  think, 
helpful.  I  don't  want  to  lead  the  House  astray 
by  suggesting  there  are  going  to  be  any 
instant  or  easy  solutions.  As  I  would  repeat 
once  again,  in  case  the  member  for  London 
Centre  hasn't  been  listening  to  this  rather 
lengthy  answer,  I  think  it's  unfortunate  if  we 
have  to  get  into  this  type  of  situation,  but  I 
think  it's  also— all  one  has  to  do,  as  I'm  sure 
the  member  does,  I  know  the  member  for 
London  Centre  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
reading  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Financial 
Times,  all  those  major  economic  journals- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  question 
was  will  the  Premier  convene  a  meeting. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  was  the  question. 
I  think  the  answer— I've  listened  very,  very 
carefully— was  that  there  are  ongoing  con- 
sultations. 

A  new  question.  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt). 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry.  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Can  the  minister  give  us  some 
response  to  the  story  reported  by  Wilfred  List 
which  says  that  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  is  nearing  a  breakdown  because  of  a 
freeze  on  the  hiring  of  staff,  and  that  indus- 
trial peace  and  industrial  justice  in  this  prov- 
ince is  threatened;  said  statement  coming 
from  Stewart  Saxe,  the  director  of  the  board. 
Can  she  comment  on  the  figures  given, 
wherein  the  case  load  for  the  officers  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  300  per  cent;  and 
where  we  have,  currently,  for  example,  some 
24  cases  of  certification  pending? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  be  happy  to 
comment.  I  have  not  noticed  any  suggestion 
at  all  that  the  function  of  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  or  its  staff  was  about  to  disinte- 
grate. Indeed,  I  have  found  all  members  of 
the  staff  working  very  diligently. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  mentioned  has 
some  concern  about  the  increasing  work  load, 
because  indeed  the  work  load  has  been  in- 
creasing. But  there  are  very  dedicated  staff 
members  at  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  I'm  sure  they  will  continue  to  do 
their  best  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  we're 
having  right  at  the  moment  with  potential 
new  employees. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  in- 
crease staff,  but  in  view  of  the  restrictions 
being  placed  upon  all  ministries,  and  upon 
the  commitment  of  all  ministers  to  ensuring 
we  will  continue  to  provide  the  best  possible 
service  without  dramatic  or  massive  increase 
in  staff,  I  feel  I  must  play  my  part  and  the 
members  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  feel 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  How  are 
we  supposed  to  cut  the  costs  that  result  from 
all  of  the  industrial  unrest  and  the  lack  of 
certification?  Since  the  board,  handled  194 
cases  under  section  79  alone  in  1974  and  is 
now  handling  417  cases  with  the  same  staff, 
which  was  short  then,  how  can  we  expect  a 
decent  job  to  be  done?  Is  not  part  of  what 
is  happening— in  the  unusual  resistance  to 
modified  union  security  provisions,  long  strikes, 
such  as  120  days  at  Steel  Car,  and  a  variety 
of  problems  around  this  province— the  result 
of  an  overloaded  board? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  not  my  under- 
standing at  all  that  this  is  the  result  of  an 
overloaded  board;  it  is  the  result  of  certain 
attitudinal  positions  which  obviously  become 
manifest  during  periods  of  dispute.  As  the 
member  is  very  much  aware,  the  industrial 
relations  branch  of  the  ministry  has  been 
much  more  active  and  much  more  vigorous. 
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I  think  it  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  preven- 
tive mediation  and  preventive  conciliation, 
which  I  am  sure  will  relieve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems the  board  has  been  experiencing. 

CALEB  HOPKINS  CAIRN 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I'm 
correct  in  this.  The  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington,  on  May  1,  raised  a  question,  I 
believe  by  way  of  a  point  of  order.  Is  it  all 
right  for  me  to  answer  it  in  question  period? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It  was  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  point  of  privilege  was 
that  the  ministry,  under  one  of  our  contracts, 
had  buried  a  cairn  that  had  apparency  at 
some  time  in  our  history  been  erected  to 
commemorate  a  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  a  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Since  that  time,  on  May  1, 
I  have  been  attempting  to  obtain  information 
with  regard  to  this  cairn.  The  best  informa- 
tion I  have  been'  able  to  get  is  that  there  is 
shown,  on  a  very  old  plan,  something  on 
private  property  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
Hopkins  family  vault.  That  is  still  on  private 
property. 

i  am  told  by  my  staff  that  by  a  private 
arrangement  between  King  Paving  Company 
Limited,  the  contractors,  and  the  present 
owners  of  the  land,  surplus  fill  from  the  con~ 
struction  project  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  land  with  the  agreement  of  the  present 
owner.  It  appears  that  this  cairn,  if  one  still 
existed,  is  now  covered  by  some  eight  to  ten 
feet  of  earth.  It  is  on  private  property.  The 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  owner  of  that  property.  That 
is  all  I  can  report  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  didn't  stop  you  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Those  Liberals  are  going  to 
come  back  to  haunt  you. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis^ 
ter  of  the  Environment.  In  regard  to  the 
minister's  speech  to  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Association  on  May  1,  what  does  the  minister 
mean  when  he  says:  "We  intend  to  temper 
our  policies  with  common  sense  and  to  take 
into  account  the  economic  factors  which 
affect  us  today.  Our  approach  is  going  to  be 
firm  but  realistic.  We  are  currently  reviewing 
our  environmental  legislation,  and  regula- 
tions under  it,  to  ensure  they  reflect  today's 
conditions  and  needs."  What  legislation  and 
regulations  are  being  reviewed;  and  what 
changes,  if  any,  will  be  made? 


Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  think  that 
statement  needs  any  explanation.  It's  very 
clear.  We  are  reviewing  all  the  legislation  at 
all  times  and  we  may  be  recommending 
something  a  little  later.  I  don't  know  yet. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  At  all  times.  I  thought  that 
would  have  gone  without  saying.  I  presumed, 
when  the  minister  made  that  statement,  that 
there  was  something  different  he  was  going 
to  do.  Are  there  any  changes  in  the  offing 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  and  regulations, 
or  can  I  take  it  from  what  the  minister  says 
that  things  will  carry  on  as  they  always  have 
been? 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  the  usual  flop. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Bring  back  George  Kerr. 

Hon.    Mr.    McCague:    If    the    honourable 
member  is  referring  to  the  offing,  I  just  don't 
know  how  long  an  offing  happens  to  be. 
[3:00] 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Let's  take  it  in  degrees. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Ask  Government  Services. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  you  use  such  ill- 
defined  terms  in  your  speeches? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  really  don't  have  the 
intention  of  introducing  any  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session.  If  the  member  has  some 
suggestions  he  would  like  me  to  consider,  I'd 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Did  they  talk  to  you  before 
writing  the  throne  speech? 

BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  Young:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food:  I'd  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  noticed  the  statement  by 
Charles  Gracey,  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Cattlemen's  Association,  quoted  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  May  12?  Speaking  of  the  rising 
beef  prices  Mr.  Gracey  said  that  retailers  have 
raised  their  markup  of  30  per  cent  in  March 
to  about  40  per  cent  this  month. 

If  this  statement  of  Mr.  Gracey's  is  true, 
then  in  addition  to  the  deserved  adjustment 
of  beef  prices  to  the  producer— and  I'll  re- 
peat that,  knowing  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
minister— in  addition  to  the  deserved  adjust- 
ment of  beef  prices  to  the  producer,  there  is 
this  additional  undeserved  markup  at  the 
retail  level,  a  markup  well  in  addition  to  one 
third  since  the  30  per  cent  markup  in  March, 
which  was  on  a  lower  base  than  the  40  per 
cent  markup  now.  It's  a  much  higher  price, 
as  the  minister  knows. 

Since,  of  course,  the  producer  will  be 
blamed  as  usual  and  because  the  minister  is 
very  concerned  about  the  producer,  does  the 
minister  know  if  this  extra  markup  is  being 
taken  by  the  food  chains?  If  so,  what  action 
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is  he  contemplating,  perhaps  in  co-operation 
with  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Grossman)? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Gracey  regarding  the 
markup  in  meat;  and  it's  not  at  the  producer 
level.  I  think  we  discussed  that  in  the  House 
in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  I  made  my 
position  very  clear,  I  believe,  to  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon). 

As  for  the  store  markup  on  beef,  it  varies. 
I  believe  there  was  a  follow-up  statement 
regarding  what  Mr.  Gracey  said.  There  was 
a  variable  markup,  depending  on  volume  dis- 
counts and  the  kind  of  beef  they're  dealing 
with.  It  runs  as  high  as  the  member  said  and 
it  runs  considerably  lower  than  he  is  saying. 
I  don't  have  those  exact  figures  with  me  but 
they  were  released,  I  believe,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Young:  Supplementary:  This  markup 
has  increased  with  the  increased  price,  and 
ordinarily  the  30  per  cent  would  have  given 
them  an  increased  markup  if  it  had  remained 
the  same,  but  instead  of  that  they  saw  fit  to 
jack  it  up  much  higher.  Is  the  minister  doing 
anything  about  it,  that  was  my  question;  is 
he  contemplating  any  action  in  connection 
with  extra  profiteering  that  is  going  on  today 
and  the  blame  going  right  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer himself? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  am  certainly  not, 
right  at  this  point  in  time,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son we  have  a  highly  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this  province,  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  Various  stores  sell  beef  at  differ- 
ent prices,  if  the  member  would  notice. 

Mr.   Swart:    With  the  kickbacks. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Certainly  as  long  as 
there  is  a  competitive  situation,  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  interfere  in  the  private  sector  of 
business. 

Mr.   Warner:   You  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  head  is  in  the  sand. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  1  asked  the  Premier  a 
question  on  Friday,  which  he  wasn't  able  to 
answer  and  he  was  going  to  pass  it  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  Again  today  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment, in  regard  to  the  Ontario  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Board  which  rejected  an 
industrial  waste  disposal  site  at  Nanticoke, 
what  is  the  minister  doing  to  promote  the  re- 
cycling of  toxic  industrial  wastes  by  the  com- 
panies that  generate  ithem? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  here  to  answer  that  ques- 


tion the  other  day,  but  I  just  happen  to  have 
an  answer  today. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Keep  them  guessing. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Yes  and  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment has  for  many  years  promoted  the  re- 
duction of  waste  and  the  reuse  and  recyling 
of  waste  by  industry  wherever  possible.  Large 
quantities  df  industrial  solvents  are  recycled 
to  the  various  solvent  recovery  companies 
operating  in  the  province. 

Pickle  liquors  from  steel  manufacturing 
processes,  which  were  formerly  waste,  are 
now  a  very  valuable  commodity  being  used 
in  the  removal  of  phosphorous  at  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Waste  oils  are  collected  and 
sold  as  fuels,  both  in  Ontario  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  a  limited  amount  of 
waste  oil  refining  being  conducted  in  the 
province.  Ontario  assisted  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  Environment  Canada,  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Canadian  waste  materials 
exchange  project.  This  project  is  currently 
operated  by  the  Ontario  Research  Founda- 
tion and  provides  a  vehicle  for  companies  to 
advertise  waste  which  may  be  of  use  to 
others. 

I'd  like  to  state  that  there  will  always  be 
waste  of  a  toxic  and  hazardous  type  which 
cannot  be  truly  reused  and  recycled  and 
which  will  require  disposal.  As  the  honour- 
able member  is  well  aware,  this  ministry  has 
been  attempting,  through  the  private  sector, 
to  establish  appropriate  treatment  and  dis- 
posal facilities  for  such  wastes  to  ensure  that 
they  are  not  discharged  to  the  environment 
in  an  uncontrolled  manner. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary:  How 
many  companies  are  actually  dealing  with 
their  own  wastes  then?  Does  the  minister 
have  a  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  do  not  have  a  list, 
and  I  have  no  idea  how  many  there  are. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  tell  us  exactly  where  the  liquid  in- 
dustrial waste  that  is  now  going  to  the  Beare 
Road  site  will  go  after  June  30  when  the 
site  is  to  be  closed  to  liquid  industrial  waste? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  not? 

OHTB  STAFF  LIST 

Mr.  Philip:  A  new  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications:  In 
my  question  of  April  20,  I  disclosed  the  staff 
telephone  lists  df  the  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board,  a  list  that  contains  not  only  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  staff, 
but  also  two  lawyers  practising  before  the 
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board.  As  a  follow-up  can  the  minister  in- 
form the  House  if  his  only  reply  to  this 
matter  of  possible  preferential  treatment  of 
certain  lawyers  by  a  government  body  is  in 
his  letter  of  April  27  to  me.  He  suggests 
in  the  letter  that  some  anonymous  reception- 
ist who  used  to  work  for  the  board  made  a 
list  for  personal  use  and  that  somehow  mys- 
teriously arrived  on  my  desk  in  a  brown  paper 
envelope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  thought  I  had  answered 
the  honourable  member's  question  in  a  letter 
that  I  sent  to  him.  The  explanation  I  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board  was  that  the  secretaries  and 
the  staff  at  the  board  have  two  lists  of  names 
and  telephone  numbers.  One  is  a  list  of  staff 
members  of  the  board,  the  chairman,  all  the 
members  of  the  board  and  so  on;  the  other 
is  a  list  of  all  the  lawyers  who  normally 
practice  before  the  board. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  list  was  retyped 
and  updated.  Apparently,  rather  than  have 
it  on  two  separate  sheets  of  paper,  they 
started  to  type  the  lawyers  on  the  bottom  of 
the  first  sheet,  with  the  balance  being  on  the 
second.  Obviously,  the  second  one  wasn't  sent 
to  the  honourable  member.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation I  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
explanation. 

REPORT 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administration 
of  justice  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  to  revive  Hillport  Motors 
Limited. 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Tilbury  West. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  Crossroads 
Christian  Communications  Incorporated. 

MOTION 

SITTINGS  OF  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  18,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  23,  at  2 
o'clock. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  perhaps  I  could  table 
the  answers  to  questions  46  and  47,  and  the 
interim  answer  to  question  44  standing  on 
the  notice  paper.  (See  appendix,  page  2545.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  REVENUE 

(concluded) 

On  vote  1004;  municipal  assessment  pro- 
gram; item  2,  assessment  standards: 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  whole  question  of  assess- 
ment is  something  that  has  been  preoccupying 
us  in  this  Legislature  since  1970  when  the 
province  took  over  the  function. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  going 
through  several  assessment  procedures,  several 
false  starts  and  frequent  postponements— 
mainly,  I  think,  because  there  was  an  elec- 
tion coming  up  and  the  government  didn't 
have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  tax  re- 
form. However,  we  can't  wait  much  longer 
for  a  new  assessment  system  and  for  tax  re- 
form in  this  province. 

Many  municipalities  are  losing  out  on  pro- 
vincial grants  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  update  the  equalization  factors 
since,  I  believe,  1969.  The  whole  tax  base  is 
being  eroded  by  the  opportunity  which  exists 
for  well  heeled  taxpayers  to  go  to  courts  of 
revision  and  to  get  reductions  in  their  assess- 
ments based  on  comparisons  with  other  prop- 
erties which  have  been  assessed  at  too  low  a 
rate,  or  on  comparisons  with  other  inequities 
that  are  in  effect.  We  simply  can't  wait  very 
much  longer  for  tax  reform  in  this  province. 

The  main  thing  I  am  concerned  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  get  the  right  kind  of 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  there  are  a  number 
of  private  conversations  which  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  hear. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  all  know  that  to  many  people  assess- 
ment appears  to  be  a  form  of  hocus-pocus. 
They  don't  understand  all  the  principles  in- 
volved in  any  given  assessment.  We  know 
there  are  many  yardsticks  that  can  be  used 
and  have  been  used,  such  as  the  replacement 
value  of  a  building,  or  the  income-earning 
value  of  a  building,  or  the  square  footage  of 
a  building,  or  the  quality  and  age  of  a  build- 
ing. You  could  also  employ  present  use  as  a 
yardstick,  or  you  can  use  market  value,  which 
is  the  yardstick  that  the  government  is  pro- 
posing to  move  towards. 
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None  of  these  yardsticks  are  perfect,  we 
know  that;  they  all  require  a  great  deal  of 
judgement  on  the  part  of  the  assessor.  There- 
fore, I  don't  think  we  should  say  one  is 
better  than  another  and  that  we  must  stick 
exclusively  to  one.  I  think  a  combination  of 
some  of  these  is  possible  in  some  instances. 

I  think  we  should  be  looking  at  getting  the 
best  yardstick  for  the  different  areas  of  this 
province.  Basically  we  want  something  that 
will  produce  equity  between  like  taxpayers. 
That  is  that  similar  property,  used  for  similar 
purposes,  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
irrespective  of  the  status  of  the  owner  or  its 
location. 

At  the  same  time  we  want  an  assessment 
system  that  will  not  create  tremendous  shifts 
in  tax  burden  between  classes  of  taxpayers. 
Those,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  two  twin  objec- 
tives that  should  be  motivating  any  tax  re- 
form and  assessment  change  that  is  going  on. 

We  have  seen  the  government  proposals 
in  budget  paper  E  in  1976,  and  we  have  seen 
the  Blair  commission's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations based  on  those  proposals.  Then 
we  have  had  the  white  paper  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  of  January  4,  1978, 
commenting  on  the  Blair  proposals.  Finally, 
we  have  had  the  report  of  the  group  of  local 
officials  with  three  or  four  provincial  officials 
added,  the  so-called  working  group,  to  review 
the  Treasurer's  white  paper. 
[3:15] 

The  main  reason  why  there  was  this  last 
review  was  because  when  the  figures  were 
actually  put  to  simulate  what  would  happen 
under  the  proposal  in  the  Treasurer's  white 
paper,  it  was  found  there  was  a  very  serious 
situation  for  Metro  Toronto,  so  serious  that 
the  Treasurer  even  called  it  unacceptable. 
Therefore  further  review  was  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  comment  particularly  on 
how  those  proposals  affect  Metro  Toronto. 
But  in  making  suggestions  for  revisions  in 
Metro  Toronto  I  am  not  necessarily  suggest- 
ing they  should  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince, nor  am  I  suggesting  that  tax  reform  or 
market  value  assessment,  in  some  form  or 
other,  should  be  rejected  or  delayed  for  the 
rest  of  the  province.  I  think  some  of  the  areas 
in  the  rest  of  the  province  have  waited  far 
too  long  to  get  equity  and  justice  under  the 
tax  system,  particularly  in  the  allocation  of 
provincial  grants  and  the  allocation  of  costs 
between  the  different  levels  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What  about  the  tenants 
in  Toronto?  Haven't  they  been  waiting  a  long 
time  too? 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to 


get  any  of  the  benefits.  You  are  talking  about 
the  tenants  of  Toronto,  when  the  landlords 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  get  the  benefits. 

The  proposed  market  value  assessment  sys- 
tem recommended  to  go  into  effect  in  Metro 
Toronto  in  1978  must  in  my  opinion  be 
greatly  modified  or  even  scrapped  in  its 
present  form.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we 
won't  have  some  modified  form  or  some 
different  form  of  partial  market  value  assess- 
ment. But  what  is  proposed  is  not  tax  reform. 
It  is  tax  punishment  for  home  owners,  for 
senior  citizens  and  for  tenants,  because  I 
have  no  faith  that  the  tenants  will  benefit 
from  any  of  the  reductions  that  are  envisaged 
for  apartments. 

It  fails  to  reach  the  tax  reform  objective 
set  forth  by  the  provincial  Treasurer  in  his 
1976  budget,  namely  "that  residences  in  On- 
tario collectively  will  bear  a  reduced  share  of 
property  taxes." 

The  new  system  is  supposed  Ito  bring  equity 
by  basing  all  assessments  on  market  value, 
but  when  different  kinds  of  property  have 
gone  up  faster  than  others  it  results  in  a  shift 
in  tax  burden.  That  is  what  will  happen  in 
Toronto  on  a  mammoth  scale  with  the  single- 
family  owner  being  hit  the  hardest. 

If  the  new  system  had  been  fully  in  effect 
in  1977,  without  the  modifications  suggested 
by  the  committee  but  with  the  ones  suggested 
by  the  provincial  Treasurer,  it  would  have 
meant  an  average  tax  increase  of  $100  on 
single-family  homes  in  Metro  Toronto.  That's 
on  top  of  the  11.5  per  cent  increase  that  To- 
ronto taxpayers  actually  paid  in  that  year  due 
to  rising  costs  and  stingy  provincial  grants. 
With  the  modifications  suggested  by  the 
provincial-local  working  party,  there  would 
be  some  amelioration  of  that  burden  but  only 
for  three  years. 

If  the  new  system  had  been  fully  in  effect 
in  1977,  landlords  with  more  than  five  units 
in  a  building  would  have  had  an  average  tax 
saving  of  $350  and  they  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  pass  any  of  this  on  to  tenants. 

Many  senior  citizens  will  be  forced  out  of 
their  homes  by  the  huge  tax  increases  expected 
from  the  new  system.  Householders  of  modest 
means  will  find  their  property  taxes  going  up 
two  and  three  times  as  fast  as  their  wages. 

A  sample  study  of  three  areas  in  my  own 
riding  of  Beaches-Woodbine  showed  that  the 
new  system  would  produce  tax  increases  on 
houses  of  17  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the 
first  year  and  26  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  suggested  three-year  phase-in.  The 
sample  covered  264  houses  close  to  Queen 
Street  East  between  Lee  and  Willow  Avenues. 
Only   eight   homes  would   enjoy  a   decrease. 
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Home  owners  living  in  areas  sought  by 
developers  will  face  even  sharper  increases. 
Buying  pressures  will  push  market  value  prices 
up  at  astronomical  rates  and  assessments  and 
taxes  will  follow  the  spiral.  It  will  be  a  new 
form  of  blockbusting,  as  high  taxes  will  force 
householders  to  sell. 

The  new  system  will  also  seriously  hurt  the 
37,000  residential  properties  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  which  enjoy  graded  exemptions. 
These  were  brought  in  to  help  World  War  I 
veterans  establish  homes.  While  their  purpose 
may  have  been  achieved  by  now,  their  sudden 
elimination  without  adjustments  of  any  kind 
will  result  in  huge  tax  jumps  for  the  proper- 
ties  affected.  Often  the  owners  of  those  prop- 
erties have  already  paid  for  those  exemptions 
through  the  price  of  the  house  when  they 
bought  it.  Those  with  the  exemptions  usually 
sold  for  a  higher  price. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  admitted  in  his 
January  1978  white  paper  that  he  found  the 
forecast  result  of  the  new  system  in  Metro 
Toronto  unacceptable  because  it  would  in- 
crease taxes  on  single-family  dwellings.  That 
is  why,  as  I  mentioned,  he  asked  the  special 
committee  of  local  and  provincial  officials  to 
review  the  new  system,  but  all  they  have  pro- 
posed for  Metro  Toronto  is  a  modified  deal 
for  the  first  three  years  and  after  that,  no 
special  consideration. 

It  isn't  good  enough.  It  won't  solve  Metro's 
problems  and  it  won't  stop  a  massive  shift  in 
tax  burdens  in  Metro  to  the  home  owner.  It 
offers  no  solution  to  the  special  problems  of 
senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes,  nor  will  it 
solve  the  graded  exemption  situation.  The 
committee  failed  to  come  up  with  any  effec- 
tive method  of  seeing  that  landlords  pass  on 
to  tenants  any  tax  savings  they  get  from  the 
new  arrangements. 

The  Treasurer  told  the  Legislature  on 
April  11,  1978,  that  if  the  committee  pro- 
posals failed  to  stop  dramatic  and  unaccept- 
able increases  to  home  owners  "we  will  have 
to  find  some  way  to  mitigate  or  change  that 
recommendation."  To  find  that  way,  I  suggest 
the  Treasurer  go  back  to  square  one.  Some 
substantial  modification  of  the  market  value 
system  now  appears  essential  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  He  should  ask  the  Minister  of 
Revenue,  who  is  in  charge  of  assessment,  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing  boards  and  find  that 
modification.  I  appeal  to  the  minister  to  take 
that  advice. 

The  minister  and  the  provincial  Treasurer 
should  also  be  prepared  to  take  the  clamps 
off  the  municipalities.  The  proposals  prohibit 
municipalities  from  charging  industrial  and 
commercial  taxpayers  a  higher  mill  rate  than 
home  owners.  The  differential  mill  rate  may 


be  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  massive  shifts 
in  tax  burden  which  are  in  sight  in  some 
municipalities.  The  local  governments  need 
this  flexibility  in  order  to  produce  a  fair  tax 
system. 

If  market  value  assessment  is  to  be  modi- 
fied only  by  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
assessment  to  be  used  for  taxation,  perhaps 
the  flexibility  in  this  area  should  be  given  to 
the  municipalities  as  well.  They  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  what  share  of 
the  total  tax  burden  should  be  borne  by  each 
class  of  property.  A  provincially-set  percent- 
age for  each  class  is  much  too  rigid  and  can- 
not take  adequate  account  of  local  conditions 
or  local  differences  in  tax  philosophy  and 
approach. 

With  regard  to  business  taxes,  this  is  an- 
other area  where  modifications  are  needed, 
because  small  business  will  suffer  under  the 
present  proposal.  The  original  government 
proposal  followed  the  provincial  Treasurer's 
obsession  for  province-wide  uniformity  and 
called  for  a  flat  business  tax  based  on  50  per 
cent  of  market  value  assessment.  This  would 
have  meant  huge  increases  for  small  retailers 
and  car  parks  and  big  drops  for  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  financial  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latest  proposal  for  busi- 
ness tax  is  for  a  delay  in  the  move  to  uni- 
formity for  five  years  and,  in  the  meantime, 
a  moderation  of  the  original  proposal  to  stop 
some  of  the  huge  tax  changes.  Metro  Toronto 
would  be  allowed  to  impose  higher  business 
taxes  during  a  three-year  transition  period 
but,  beyond  that,  no  flexibility. 

Consequently,  small  businessmen  still  face 
an  uncertain  tax  future.  The  whole  business 
tax  situation  must  be  part  of  the  "back  to  the 
drawing  board"  exercise  by  the  Minister  of 
Revenue. 

Home  owner  improvements  is  another  area 
where  reconsideration  is  needed.  The  assess- 
ment system  should  not  discourage  home 
owners  from  fixing  their  properties.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  improvement  which  should 
be  considered  as  a  cause  for  increasing  assess- 
ment is  an  addition  to  the  house  or  a  garage. 
While  new  front  steps  or  a  remodelled  bath- 
room may  raise  the  market  value  of  the 
house- 
Mr.  Conway:  I  hope  so,  I  just  spent  four 
grand. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —the  state  of  the  real  estate 
market  at  the  time  of  sale  is  the  overriding 
factor  in  the  price  of  the  house.  The  im- 
provements may,  in  fact,  add  little  to  the 
price  obtained,  and  as  I  say,  we  should  not  be 
discouraging  people  from  fixing  up  their 
houses. 
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An  exception  should  also  be  made  for  im- 
provements made  to  enable  handicapped  per- 
sons to  remain  in  their  own  homes  and  lead 
an  independent  life.  This  may  require  a  down- 
stairs 'bathroom,  or  even  a  ground  floor  bed- 
room, or  an  elevator  to  get  up  to  the  second 
floor  if  necessary,  but  such  additions  should 
be  exempt  in  the  interests  of  keeping  handi- 
capped persons  out  of  institutions.  Often,  the 
kind  of  modifications  needed  by  a  handi- 
capped person  do  not  really  add  very  much 
to  the  sale  value  of  the  house  unless  it  is 
sold  to  another  handicapped  person.  Such 
alterations  as  they  do  need  can  be  very  ex- 
pensive and  the  assessment  system  should  not 
add  to  the  cost. 

One  modification  of  market  value  assess- 
ment which  could  be  considered,  or  studied,  is 
a  dual  assessment  system  which  would  value 
all  owner-occupied  residences  at  the  present 
use  value  based  on  square  footage  of  house 
and  lot,  age,  maintenance,  standard  of  the 
building,  and,  perhaps,  replacement  cost. 

A  market  value  assessment  could  also  be 
made  but  taxes  would  be  based  on  the  present 
use  value.  However,  if  the  property  is  sold  for 
a  new  use,  such  as  a  highrise  apartment, 
taxes  forgone  by  the  municipality  due  to  not 
using  market  value  assessment  on  that  par- 
ticular property  would  have  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  the  new  use  takes  over. 

This  would  eliminate  the  pressure  on  home 
owners  to  sell  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
city  because  of  taxes  far  beyond  their  ability 
to  pay  when  based  on  market  value.  It  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  neighbourhoods  in 
the  city  core. 

With  regard  to  tenants:  The  revision  in  the 
new  system  must  include  machinery  for  pass- 
ing on  to  tenants  reductions  in  property  taxes 
gained  by  landlords  as  a  result  of  reassess- 
ment. The  latest  proposal  that  tax  decreases 
be  taken  into  account  in  setting  the  permis- 
sible rent  increase  percentage  under  rent  re- 
view, is  inadequate  since  it  will  be  an  aver- 
age and  won't  fit  individual  situations.  More- 
over, there  is  no  assurance  from  the  govern- 
ment that  rent  review  will  be  extended  beyond 
its  present  expiry  date  of  December  31,  1978. 
In  fact  the  governments  green  paper  looking 
at  alternatives  suggests  it  will  not  be  ex- 
tended in  its  present  form  if  the  government 
has   its  way.   I   hope  it  doesn't. 

[3:30] 

The  Treasurer's  white  paper  in  January 
made  no  reference  to  the  tenant  pass-on 
problem  in  the  text  of  the  statement,  but  in 
the  appendix  A  tabulation  of  the  various 
proposals  he  is  putting  forward  in  what  is 
known    as    the    alternative    system,    he   does 


suggest  that  in  his  alternative  system  "pro- 
visions be  made  to  ensure  that  tenants  share 
in  tax  decreases  or  increases."  I  don't  know 
why  he  left  that  out  of  the  text. 

Finally,  Mr.  McKeough  must  stop  being 
coy  about  changes  in  the  property  tax  credit 
system  and  should  work  out  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  a  revised  property  tax  system. 
In  the  1976  budget  the  provincial  Treasurer 
simply  said  that  the  property  tax  credit  "will, 
if  necessary,  be  strengthened  upon  imple- 
mentation of  the  system."  He's  referring  to 
the  tax  reform  system. 

The  objective  of  reducing  the  regressivity 
of  the  property  tax  through  the  property  tax 
credit  system  has  already  been  seriously 
eroded  as  a  result  of  the  present  formula  for 
the  tax  credit.  Reform  and  strengthening  is 
long  overdue,  but  the  provincial  Treasurer 
still  refuses  to  unveil  any  real  plans  for 
change  in  the  tax  credit.  He  has  produced  a 
budget  paper  with  his  1978  budget  suggest- 
ing some  changes  in  the  various  forms  of 
property  tax  relief  for  senior  citizens.  The 
proposals  are  very  vague,  but  it  appears  that 
some  seniors  will  get  less  under  the  new  sug- 
gestions. At  any  rate,  nothing  definite  will  be 
offered  until  tax  reform  is  implemented,  one 
or  maybe  two  years  hence. 

In  my  opinion,  senior  citizens  are  entitled 
to  know,  as  are  all  citizens  in  this  province, 
before  the  tax  reform  goes  into  effect  how 
they  will  be  affected  and  what  sort  of  relief 
they  are  being  offered  to  enable  them  to  stay 
in  their  own  homes  and  avoid  institutional- 
ization. 

The  Conservative  election  promise  "to  re- 
duce the  municipal  tax  burden  on  senior 
citizens"  has  not  been  implemented.  Instead, 
pensioners  have  been  told  in  the  1978  budget 
paper  that  present  government  policies  ensure 
"that  all  Ontario  pensioners  enjoy  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living."  I  think  many  of 
them  would  dispute  that,  especially  the  way 
property  taxes  keep  going  up  while  the  relief 
is  not  increased. 

A  definite  proposal  to  relieve  senior  citizens 
of  school  taxes  immediately  would  offer  a  50 
per  cent  tax  relief  in  Toronto.  This  should  be 
done  as  a  start.  I  know  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer will  say  that  a  good  many  pensioners  get 
more  than  50  per  cent  tax  relief,  but  he's 
taking  into  account  as  part  of  their  tax  relief 
the  pensioner  tax  credit  which  was  put  into 
effect,  not  just  as  tax  relief  but  to  give  pen- 
sioners a  supplement  at  one  time  before  the 
GAINS  supplement  was  put  into  effect,  and 
it  is  still  really  needed  to  supplement  their 
very  low  incomes  for  other  purposes. 

In  addition,  a  detailed  proposal  for  improv- 
ing and  beefing  up  the  property  tax  credit 
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would  indicate  that  the  government  has  some 
real  commitment  to  the  principle  of  making 
property  taxes  less  regressive.  Its  statistics 
trying  to  prove  that  the  property  taxes  are 
not  regressive  are,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
suspect.  They  are  based  on  averages  and 
averages  in  a  situation  of  this  sort  do  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  people  who  are  really 
paying  far  more  of  their  income  in  property 
taxes  than  they  should  be. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  rely  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  for  a  substantial  part  of  our  revenue 
system  it  is  essential  that  it  be  accompanied 
by  an  improved  property  tax  credit  to  re- 
move regressivity.  I  would  hope  that  in  time 
we  can  switch  to  more  progressive  taxes  for 
the  bulk  of  our  revenues  and  de-emphasize 
the  property  tax.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
not  make  it  an  instrument  of  persecution. 

In  the  name  of  tax  reform,  one  quarter  of 
the  population  of  this  province- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  is  stray- 
ing  somewhat.   Would  she  please  return  to 
the  assessment  standards? 

Ms.  Bryden:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  am  talking  about  assessment  standards, 
but  I  will  stick  to  the  subject. 

In  the  name  of  tax  reform,  one  quarter  of 
the  population  of  this  province  is  getting  a 
raw  deal  on  property  tax  changes  due  to  the 
assessment  system  that  is  being  proposed.  It 
is  up  to  the  citizens  of  Metro  Toronto  and 
the  combined  opposition  in  the  Legislature 
to  stop  this  Conservative  power  play.  A  re- 
view of  the  Metro  Toronto  situation  need  not 
hold  up  implementation  of  the  new  assess- 
ment system  and  tax  reform  in  the  rest  of 
the  province.  Market  value  assessment  does 
not  produce  such  unacceptable  results  else- 
where as  it  does  in  Metro  Toronto,  and  it  will 
remove  many  inequities. 

There  should  be  no  delays  for  municipal- 
ities like  Windsor,  which  have  been  deprived 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  grants  over  the  years 
since  the  government  stopped  revising  equal- 
ization factors— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  may  have  to  take 
some  of  the  money  that  you  are  talking  about 
out  of  cities  like  Toronto  to  give  to  Windsor. 
How  can  we  do  that  if  we  leave  Metro  alone? 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  think  the  Treasurer  has  other 
sources  of  revenue  he  is  not  tapping  ade- 
quately that  he  could  get  money  from. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Save  some  for  Sudbury,  too. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Two  sets  of  rules:  one  for 
Metro  and  one  for  the  rest  of  them. 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  sooner  a  reform  yardstick 
is  in  place,  not  only  for  Metropolitan  Toronto 
but  for  the  whole  province,  the  sooner  there 
will  be  a  stop  to  the  huge  erosion  of  the  tax 


base  which  is  going  on  through  appeals  to 
the  courts  of  revision!,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
and  the  sooner  we  will  get  equity  in  the  whole 
province. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  wrong 
yardstick  is  being  used  for  Metro  Toronto  and 
that  we  must  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  produce  some  modification  of  the  pro- 
posed system  for  Metro  Toronto,  if  we  want 
to  achieve  true  tax  reform  and  eliminate  in- 
equities as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  go  through  all  the  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  on  reassessment  in  this 
province  and  end  up  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
tax  reform. 

Hon.  Mr,  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
introductory  remarks  I  indicated  that  the 
white  paper  which  members  were  speaking 
about  is  at  this  point  in  time  a  proposal  only. 
It  certainly  isn't  something  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  government  or  by  anyone 
else- 
Mr.  Laughren:  But  you  suggested  it. 

Hon.  Mr,  Maeck:  —and  I  also  indicated 
that  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  type  of 
debate  we  are  having  here  this  afternoon  to 
get  various  viewpoints  from  members  op- 
posite, so  that  by  getting  our  heads  together 
we  might  be  able  to  come  up  with  something 
that  is  workable  and  a  soluion  to  everyone 
concerned. 

I  note  that  the  member  wants  to  see  equity, 
but  she  doesn't  want  to  see  tremendous  shifts 
in  property  tax.  Really,  I  guess  that's  what 
the  nature  of  the  exercise  is.  There  are  people 
in  this  province  who  have  not  been  paying 
their  share,  and  there  are  others  who  have 
been  paying  more  than  their  share.  The  reason 
for  market  value  assessment  and  equity  is  to 
create  those  shifts.  If  no  shifts  are  created 
there  would  be  no  point  in  bringing  in  a  new 
system.  Everything  would  be  fine  the  way  it 
is. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  shifts  in  taxation; 
otherwise  we  wouldn't  be  proposing  new 
ways  and  means  of  assessment.  I  don't  think 
we  can  have  it  both  ways:  we  can't  have 
equity  without  shifts.  Hopefully,  the  shifts 
can  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
not,  as  the  member  termed,  "tremendous" 
shifts;  nevertheless,  those  shifts  will  have  to 
take  place,  perhaps  over  a  period  of  years 
rather  than  immediately.  But  those  things 
have  to  happen. 

She  was  talking  about  an  area  here  in 
Toronto,  the  Queen  Street  area;  and  my  staff 
inform  me  that  she  chose  one  of  the  areas 
where  the  Metro  partial  exemption  for 
veterans  is  in  effect.  I  would  remind  the 
member  that  this  particular  exemption  in  the 
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city  of  Toronto  is  a  Metro  exemption  that 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  province.  These 
date  from  1919  and  veterans  have  been  en- 
joying these  exemptions  all  these  years.  But 
veterans  are  not  necessarily  living  in  them 
any  more;  the  properties  have  changed  hands 
many  times  and  yet  the  assessment  has  never 
been  readjusted.  If  the  member  is  going  to 
make  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  the  white 
paper  in  Metro,  she  should  perhaps  choose 
an  area  that's  more  realistic  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  province  than  that  type 
of  area. 

She  also  mentioned  that  the  single-family 
units  in  Metro  would  be  hardest  hit.  Our 
figures  indicate  that  as  well.  But  I  have  to 
tell  her,  with  respect  to  senior  citizens  and 
low-income  people,  that  she  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  property  tax  credits  they 
receive.  She  indicated  she  felt  senior  citizens 
would  be  hardest  hit  in  Toronto.  I  would 
also  remind  her  that,  whatever  plan  we  do 
adopt  finally,  Ithe  Treasurer  has  set  aside 
another  $75  million  for  property  tax  credits 
to  senior  citizens  which  should  more  than 
compensate  for  any  increase  in  taxes  that  may 
arise,  if  it  does  arise,  with  whatever  new 
system  we  use. 

The  member  mentioned  flexibility  to  munic- 
ipalities. We  are  looking  at  that.  She  will 
probably  recall  that  Metro  proposed  the 
manipulation  of  mill  rates  rather  than  the 
difference  in  the  assessment.  I  must  say  that's 
an  intriguing  situation  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. If  they  used  two  mill  rates  for  resi- 
dential and  two  mill  rates  for  commercial,  let's 
say,  by  manipulating  those  mill  rates  over  a 
period  of  years  they  could  get  equity  between 
the  apartments  and  the  single-family  units. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  perhaps  by 
classifying  commercial  and  industrial  at  two 
different  mill  rates,  they  could  probably  ad- 
just those  over  a  period  of  time  and  manipu- 
late them  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  obtain 
equity  without  a  sudden  shift  in  taxation. 
That,  to  me,  is  an  interesting  proposal.  We 
are  looking  very  carefully  at  that  proposal  in 
our  ministry. 

She  also  talked  about  home  improvements, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  handicapped. 
We  do  not  increase  assessment  if  a  bathroom 
is  remodelled  or  that  kind  of  thing.  The  only 
time  the  assessment  is  increased  is  if  there's 
an  addition  put  on  the  building. 

My  staff  have  discussed  this  with  the  coun- 
cil for  the  disabled  here  in  Ontario,  and  they 
are  not  in  favour  of  our  granting  exemptions 
of  assessment.  They  don't  like  to  see  it  that 
way.  They  would  prefer  to  have  any  assist- 
ance they're  going  to  get  through  tax  credits 
rather  than  through  reducing  or  not  assessing 


any  sort  of  repairs  that  are  done  or  changes 
that  are  made  to  existing  buildings.  As  I 
indicated,  the  only  time  assessment  would 
move  in  would  be  if  they  put  on  an  addition 
to  the  building,  such  as  an  additional  room. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  member.  Again,  I  thank 
the  member  for  participating  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  participation  of  other  members 
who  may  have  ideas  about  how  the  new 
assessment  could  be  worked.  I  know  there  are 
problems.  I  also  know  that  whatever  system 
we  adopt  certainly  must  be  approved  by  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  across  the  way,  be- 
cause it's  going  to  have  to  pass  through  this 
Legislature.  I  look  for  as  much  support  as 
possible  and  as  much  input  as  possible- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  open  the  books. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  — 'because  if  we  don't 
get  co-operation  on  this  particular  matter, 
obviously  we're  going  to  end  up  in  the  same 
position  as  we  are  now  and  if  we  as  legislators 
don't  do  something  about  market  value  assess- 
ment or  property  tax  reform,  the  courts  are 
going  to  do  it  for  us.  The  shifts  will  come 
whether  we  want  them  or  not  and  they  might 
be  shifts  that  we  would  rather  live  without. 
[3:45] 

There  are,  I  think,  something  like  160,000 
appeals  out  there  at  the  present  time  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  while  some  of  us  may 
live  in  areas  where  there  are  not  too  many 
problems,  there  are  others  who  are  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  A  lot  of  residents  of 
this  province  are  looking  towards  this  Legisla- 
ture to  produce  something  that  is  a  little  more 
equitable  than  what  they  are  living  under  at 
the  present  time. 

Ms.  Bryden:  With  regard  to  the  graded 
exemptions  for  the  veterans,  1  am  sure  the 
minister  is  probably  well  aware  that  they 
mainly  benefit  the  first  recipient  and  after 
that  they  are  capitalized  into  the  price  of 
the  house,  so  you  can't  really  say  that  these 
home  owners  nave  been  enjoying  them  for- 
ever, especially  if  the  house  has  changed 
hands. 

1  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
264  houses  in  the  Beaches-Woodbine  area 
that  were  covered  by  the  survey  I  referred 
to  which  was  published  in  the  Toronto  Star 
actually  did  have  the  graded  exemption.  I 
know  there  are  some  in  the  east  end,  but 
does  the  minister  know  how  many  of  the  264 
houses  had  the  graded  exemption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Unless  I  have  a  list  of  all 
of  the  taxpayers  I  can't  tell  you  that,  but 
there  are  48,000  of  those  properties  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  You  argue  that  there  was  only 
some  benefit  in  this  at  that  start,  but  this  is 
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not  so.  The  benefit  has  gone  on  since  1919 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  taxpayers  in  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Ms.  Bryden:  But  as  I  say,  he  usually  pays 
a  higher  price  for  a  house  with  such  a  low 
tax  rate,  so  he  may  not  have  benefited  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Well  somebody  did.  It 
wasn't  the  other  taxpayers. 

Ms.  Bryden:  You  mentioned  that  the 
provincial  Treasurer  set  aside  $75  million  for 
further  tax  credits  for  the  senior  citizens.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  that  is  in  the  current 
budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  know  where  it  is 
in  the  current  budget,  but  I  know  that  in  his 
announcement  he  indicated  $75  million  for 
senior  citizens,  if  and  when  the  new  property 
tax  reform  and  market  value  assessment  are 
brought  in. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Minister,  I  think  until  we 
see  it  actually  in  the  budget  we  cannot  count 
on  it  being  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  almost  impossible  to 
put  it  in  the  budget  until  we  know  where 
we're  going  to  go  with  it.  We  still  don't 
have  a  plan  to  institute  that  everyone  has 
accepted.  When  that  plan  is  in,  we're  pre- 
pared to  put  in  $75  million. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
minister  sounding  receptive  to  the  idea  of  a 
differential  mill  rate  being  allowed  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  boroughs  to  allow 
enough  flexibility  in  that  area.  I  think  that 
is  a  possible  way  of  mitigating  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  market  value  assessment. 

Just  one  other  thing,  about  the  handi- 
capped. You  mentioned— I  guess  it  was  the 
advisory  council  on  the  handicapped  pre- 
ferred— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Council  for  the  disabled. 

Ms.  Bryden:  It  may  be  true  that  they 
would  prefer  to  have  tax  credits  which  would 
give  them  income  and  they  wouldn't  have 
special  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  tax  credits  don't  appear  to  be  in  sight, 
would  the  minister  consider  putting  in  a 
setting  aside  any  assessment  increases  until 
such  time  as  there  are  tax  credits  in  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  must  tell  the  member 
that  I  have  a  letter  from  the  council  for  the 
disabled  suggesting  that  I  do  not  do  that; 
that  we  work  towards  tax  credits  rather  than 
that.  These  are  the  people  who  represent  the 
disabled  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  I  indicated  to  you,  it  is  not  as  major 
a  problem  as  one  might  think,  because  if  you 
remodel  a  bathroom  or  put  an  elevator  inside 
the  house  or  something  like  that,  as  you  were 
speaking  about  earlier,  that  is  not  assessed; 


it's  only  if  they  build  a  new  room,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  building,  that  they  are 
assessed.  All  the  rest  is  not  assessed. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Just  one  final  question.  If  you 
remodel  a  bathroom  but  you're  not  handi- 
capped, does  your  assessment  go  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  it  doesn't.  You  see, 
the  way  the  assessments  are  picked  up  is 
simply  this:  If  you  are  going  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  whatever  building  you  have,  you  must 
apply  to  the  municipality  for  a  building 
permit.  That's  where  the  assessment  people 
pick  up  the  initial  assessments.  You  donlt  have 
to  have  a  building  permit  in  many  municipal- 
ities to  remodel  a  bathroom  or  even  to  put 
new  siding  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  You 
don't  need  a  building  permit  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Some  municipalities  do. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  In  most  municipalities 
that  I  know  of  it  covers  only  additional  build- 
ings- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  You  have  to  get  permission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —but  regardless  of 
whether  you  get  a  building  permit  or  not,  if 
it  isn't  an  additional  structure  to  that  buildi- 
ing,  it  is  not  assessed. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  a 
question  or  two  of  the  minister.  If  we  assume 
that  the  government  is  going  to  bring  in 
market  value  assessment  this  year— and  we 
don't  know  if  it  is  going  to  or  what  kind  of 
support  it  is  going  to  get— I  want  particularly 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  industrial  assess- 
ment. 

There  are  some  properties,  for  instance,  in 
my  own  municipality  where  we  have  a  dis- 
tillery and  a  brewery,  and  I  think  the  minis" 
ter  would  agree  that  market  value  assessment 
is  where  there  is  a  willing  buyer  and  a  will- 
ing seller  in  an  open  market  situation.  How 
would  you  determine  the  assessment  of  Sea- 
gram's, for  instance,  in  Waterloo,  or  Labatt's, 
because  there  is  no  sale  and  I  don't  anticipate 
a  sale  in  the  next  few  years  and1  maybe  not 
in  the  next  100  years? 

How  are  you  going  to  determine  the  assess- 
ment there  without  doing  it  kind  of  fly  by 
night  or  flipping  the  coin  or  doing  something 
of  that  nature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  staff  inform  me  that 
this  would  be  based  on  replacement  cost,  but 
it  is  a  very  technical  question  that  I  suspect 
would  be  much  better  asked  of  one  of  the 
staff.  As  I  indicated  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
last  time  around— you  weren't  here  on  Friday 
—basically  what  I  am  interested  in  as  the 
minister  is,  if  we  are  going  to  market  value 
assessment,  that  it  is  properly  assessed.  The 
methodology  is  done  by  the  staff. 
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I  don't  profess  to  understand!  all  of  the 
methodologies  that  are  used  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  assessment,  but  I  would  say  to  the 
member  that  in  areas  where  we  do  have 
market  value  assessment,  and  I  happen  to 
live  in  one,  we  have  had  very,  very  few  ap- 
peals on  assessments  since  we  have  gone  to 
market  value  assessment  simply  because  the 
assessment  was  arrived  at  equitably  and 
fairly.  For  me  to  attempt  to  explain  to  you 
or  to  any  other  member  of  this  Legislature 
how  I  or  the  ministry  would  assess  a  dis- 
tillery, I  believe  it  is  just  a  little  bit  too  much 
to  expect  from  the  minister. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  knows  more  about  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  be  quite  happy 
to  have  staff  prepare  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion and  give  it  to  you,  but  I  wouldn't  attempt 
to  try  to  answer  that  kind  of  a  technical 
question  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  might  be  an  authority 
on  the  product  but  not  on  the  building. 

Mr.  Epp:  With  respect,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  question  and  something  that  you 
should  familiarize  yourself  with,  because  it 
could  make  a  difference  of  $50,000,  $100,000 
or  $200,000.  Maybe  they  should  be  paying 
more,  maybe  they  should  be  paying  less,  I 
don't  want  to  argue  that,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  my  municipality  as  well 
as  in  many  other  municipalities  where  there 
are  going  to  be  large  assessments  based  on 
properties  that  aren't  on  the  market. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  replacement 
costs,  it  may  not  be  fair.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  Labatt's  bought  out  Carling's  in  my 
municipality  was  simply  because  they  were 
able  to  get  it  and  it  was  much  less  expensive 
to  buy  it  than  to  build  a  new  one.  The  re- 
placement costs  may  have  been  $500,000, 
maybe  $1  million,  or  maybe  more  than  that. 
If  you  are  going  to  base  it  on  replacement 
cost,  it  might  be  a  much  higher  assessment 
than  it  would  be  currently. 

I  hope  you  get  the  answers  as  quickly  as 
possible  because  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  the 
whole  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  may  be  crucial  to  the 
whole  question,  but  by  the  same  token,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  previous  sales  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  to  arrive  at  the  assess- 
ment; when  there  are  no  sales  in  a  given  area 
then  you  have  to  use  some  other  means. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  am  telling  you.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  sale  and  perhaps  that  sale 
that  you  referred  to  would  be  part  of  the 
criterion  that  was  used  to  assess.  I  don't 
know.  I  will  try  and  get  an  answer  for  you. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  won't  get  into  specific 
questions   about   specific   types   of   buildings 


with  the  minister,  but  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  him  a  little  bit  about  the  principle  upon 
which  we  assess  different  types  of  buildings 
in  different  sectors.  I'll  get  into  that  in  a  few 
moments. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  quickly  on 
a  number  of  things  the  minister  has  already 
said  today. 

First,  I  find  myself  in  a  position  of  having 
to  slightly  differ  with  the  minister's  state- 
ment about  what  would  be  added  in  the 
assessment  and  what  would  not  be  added. 
It  is  probably  true,  and  the  minister  is  prob- 
ably correct,  to  say  that  somebody's  assess- 
ment wouldn't  be  increased  because  they 
renovated  a  bathroom.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  my  knowledge  of  residential  assessments 
in  the  present  market  value  system,  it  is  also 
not  correct  to  say  that  no  assessment  would 
be  added  unless  an  addition  were  added.  If 
a  residential  building  were  extensively  reno- 
vated they  have  this  thing  they  call  "per 
cent  good."  If  there  were  extensive  renova- 
tions to  any  building  in  the  residential  sector 
the  per  cent  good  would  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  those  renovations  and  the  assessment 
would  go  up.  So  it  is  not  entirely  correct  to 
say  that  only  additions  would  cause  assess- 
ment increases. 

The  minister  also  commented  that  there 
wouldn't  need  to  be  a  reassessment  if  there 
weren't  going  to  be  some  tax  shifts.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  the  minister  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  tax  shifts:  there  are 
those  within  a  sector— within  the  residential 
sector,  within  the  apartment  sector,  within 
the  commercial  sector,  et  cetera— which  re- 
flect inequities  between  like  properties  pres- 
ently and  those  shifts  are  probably  all  de- 
sirable. There  is  also,  though,  the  case  of 
shifts  between  sectors,  and  it  is  questionable 
to  me  whether  there  is  any  way  of  measuring 
which  of  those  shifts,  or  how  much  of  those 
shifts,  is  desirable  or  undesirable. 

The  last  time  this  province  was  extensively 
reassessed  was  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s,  depending  on  which  area  of  the  prov- 
ince and  which  municipality  you  happened  to 
be  in.  At  that  time,  to  the  largest  degree 
the  assessments  reflected  equity  between  sec- 
tors. In  other  words,  the  apartment  sector  was 
paying  its  fair  share  of  taxes  in  terms  of 
market  value  and  so  was  the  residential  sec- 
tor and  the  other  sectors. 

But  the  market  for  each  of  those  sectors 
has  changed  dramatically  since  those  last 
assessments  were  done.  I  would  seriously 
question  whether  it  is  desirable— even  more 
so,  whether  it  is  feasible— to  try  and  change 
the    proportion    of    property    taxes    paid    by 
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certain  sectors  every  time  one  particular  sec- 
tor of  the  real  estate  market  outperforms 
another.  That  to  me  doesn't  make  too  much 
sense  at  all. 

One  thing  we  have  missed,  or  forgotten 
about,  or  run  away  from  dealing  with— I  am 
not  exactly  sure— is  trying  to  decide  on  some 
kind  of  permanent  basis  how  much  tax,  as 
compared  to  other  sectors,  a  certain  sector 
should  be  paying  per  dollar  of  assessment. 
Again  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  that  we 
should  be  talking  in  terms  of  the  present 
situation  in  Metro  where  we  have  such  a 
high  number  of  apartment  rental  units  as 
compared  to  single-family  residential  proper- 
ties. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  and  specifically 
over  the  past  six  years,  the  single-family  resi- 
dential sector  has  outstripped  the  rental  sector 
in  the  marketplace.  Because  of  that  we 
should  be  adjusting  downward  the  share  of 
the  tax  burden  that  the  apartment  sector  is 
paying.  Perhaps  there  is  some  room  for  ad- 
justment. 

[4:00] 

But  by  the  same  token,  if  and  when  the 
market  starts  to  go  the  other  way,  if  the 
rental  sector  catches  up  or  even  goes  ahead, 
do  we  shift  the  burden  the  other  way?  Do 
we  all  of  a  sudden  say  that  now  rental  units 
should  be  paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxation? 
That  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense  to  me  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  along  with  the  whole 
process  of  reassessment  we  should  be  decid- 
ing how  these  different  types  of  property 
should  relate  to  each  other  in  terms  of  tax 
burden.  We  should  fix  that  in  legislation  so 
that,  first  of  all,  we  won't  have  this  problem 
of  shift  between  sectors  recurring  regularly, 
and  secondly,  so  that  we  have  something 
that's  reasonably  stable  to  base  the  future  on. 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  that  comes 
from  all  sectors  is  the  uncertainty  of  taxa- 
tion. That  not  only  includes  the  taxes  paid 
on  income  but  also  all  the  rest  of  the  taxes, 
including  property  taxes.  I  noticed  the  minis- 
ter was  commenting  while  I  was  speaking 
that  you  can't  do  that.  I'm  just  suggesting  it's 
something  he  should  have  a  very  serious 
look  at,  because  shifts  from  sector  to  sector 
and  back  and  forth  continually  don't  make 
any  sense  at  all.  We  have  to  establish  some 
kind  of  a  fair  and  equitable  burden  for  each 
sector. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  can't  be  equitable 
that  way  unless— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Put  your  house  in  order, 
Lome. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  other  thing  I'd  like  to 
comment  on  that  the  minister  raised  earlier 


relates  to  that  whole  question  of  shifts  be- 
tween sectors.  It  was  what  I  started  out  to 
talk  about  on  Friday,  but  unfortunately  we 
ran  out  of  time.  It  is  the  whole  question  of 
method  of  assessment.  I'm  speaking  again 
here  in  general  terms,  principle  terms,  not  in 
terms  of  the  specific  nitty-gritty  of  any  one 
particular  property. 

I  started  into  that  whole  question  about 
using  more  than  one  approach  or  more  than 
one  method.  Unfortunately,  on  this  particular 
topic  I  don't  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Beaches-Woodbine.  I  understand  how  sensi- 
tive and  how  politically  disruptive  this  whole 
question  has  been.  But  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  approach  that  the  assessment 
people  in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  have 
taken  to  market  value  is  in  the  long  run  going 
to  be  politically  valid  as  a  tax  base. 

There's  no  question  that  what  the  assess- 
ment people  have  done  in  terms  of  analysing 
the  market  is  correct.  What  they  have  done 
in  refining  their  system  to  reflect  the  market 
is  correct.  What  I'm  questioning  is  whether, 
in  fact,  that's  acceptable  as  a  tax  base,  be- 
cause it's  real  and  because  they've  tried  to 
reflect  different  markets. 

I'll  just  go  into  this  a  little  bit.  I  mentioned 
it  in  my  opening  remarks.  The  real  estate 
marketplace  for  the  single-family  residential 
sector  is  a  totally  different  marketplace  from 
that  for  commercial  property  or  industrial 
property  or  rental  residential  property.  It's  a 
totally  different  marketplace  based  on  totally 
different  assumptions,  totally  different  goals, 
and  different  reasoning.  I'm  seriously  ques- 
tioning whether  it  can  ever  be  equitable  in 
property  taxation  to  assess  one  property  based 
on  a  certain  assumption  and  assess  another 
property  based  on  a  totally  different  assump- 
tion. That's,  in  effect,  what's  happening  now. 

In  1970  when  we  started  out  on  market  value 
reassessment,  the  major  goal  was  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  a  reasonable  estimate  of  market 
value,  but  by  assessing  all  properties  based 
on  the  same  method.  This  was  to  be  the  re- 
placement cost  approach.  We  attempted  to 
use  the  income  or  the  economic  approach 
and  the  comparative  sales  approach  to  vali- 
date or  give  us  some  indication  of  whether 
or  not  we  were  in  the  ball  park.  But  we  were 
essentially  assessing  all  of  the  properties  in 
the  province  for  market  value  purposes  based 
on  one  single  method. 

That's  not  happening  any  more.  In  the 
single-family  residential  sector  we're  still 
assessing  based  on  the  replacement  cost 
method.  In  the  multiresidential  sector,  the 
commercial  sector,  and  the  industrial  sector 
we're  assessing  based  on  the  income  approach. 
In  the  farm  sector,  and  I'm  not  entirely  sure, 
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we're  still  using  replacement  cost  for  build- 
ings and  something  in  terms  of  market  value 
for  the  land.  I  think  we're  probably  using 
some  kind  of  full  market  value  or  speculative 
value  on  the  farm  land  but,  in  some  cases, 
that's  far  above  the  productive  value  and 
in  other  cases  it's  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  assessed  my  farm  the  year 
before  you  came  in  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Did  he  do  a  good  job? 

Mr.  Charlton:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  correct. 
I  assessed  not  all  of  his  farm  but  just  a  part 
of  it,  just  the  part  that  was  in  Wentworth 
county. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  a  couple  of  thousand 
acres. 

Mr.  Warner:  Did  you  assess  the  member? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Won't  he  be  surprised  when 
he  finds  out  he's  actually  got  some  rather 
large  barns  on  that  vacant  land  he  thought 
he  had? 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that,  yes, 
the  assessment  people  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  terms  of  refining  the  system  so 
that  it  reflects  the  different  types  of  markets. 
What  I'm  saying  to  the  minister  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, as  a  tax  base,  using  different  methods 
for  different  sectors,  is  that  going  to  create 
the  kind  of  equity  between  sectors  that  we're 
looking  for? 

In  the  multiresidential  sector,  for  example, 
we  have  the  assessment  of  every  property  in 
the  province  based  on  1975  market  value  on 
the  replacement  cost  approach  and  the  gross 
rental  income  approach.  And  in  almost  every 
instance,  and  I  can't  swear  this  is  true  right 
across  the  province,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  I've  heard  about  the  income  ap- 
proach to  market  value  is  lower  than  the 
cost  approach  to  market  value. 

What  this  income  approach  to  market 
value  has  caused  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
tax  shifts  which  will  occur  between  the 
single-family  residential  sector  and  the 
multiresidential  rental  sector.  What  I'm  say- 
ing is  yes,  the  'single-family  market  has  out- 
stripped the  rental  market  and  the  single- 
family  properties  have  gone  up  more  in 
value  relative  to  the  rental  sector,  but  this 
chan'ge  in  method  or  change  in  approach 
has  exaggerated  that  whole  process.  Hence, 
the  shifts  are  going  to  be  that  much  greater 
than  they  should  have  been  had  we  stuck  to 
assessing  all  properties  by  one  single  method. 

When  you're  reflecting  on  this,  I  suggest 
that  in  the  single-family  residential  sector,  if 
you  took  a  serious  look  at  an  income  value 
as  compared  to  the  cost  market  value  or  the 
owner-occupied  market  value  that  we're  now 


placing   on   single-family  residential   proper- 
ties, you  would  find  that,  yes,  even  in  the 
single-family  residential  sector- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  It  would  be  (higher  than  it 
would  be  in  an  apartment. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —the  price  that  the  person 
looking  in  that  market  with  an  owner-occu- 
pied intent  is  going  to  pay  has  far  out- 
stripped what  Someone  buying  that  residence 
as  a  rental  property  would  ever  pay  for  it. 
So  I  suggest  either  we  go  back  whence  we 
started  in  the  1970s  to  assess  all  properties 
in  this  province  on  the  replacement  cost  ap- 
proach or  go  totally  the  other  way  and  assess 
all  properties  based  on  their  economic  income 
value.  But  we  can't  sit  half  way  in  between 
calculating  some  by  one  method  and  others 
by  another,  because  that  just  does  not  create 
tax  equity,  and  that's  what  we're  trying  to 
achieve  in  the  long  run.  Perhaps  the  minister 
will  make  some  comments  on  that. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  get  into 
briefly  is  the  whole  question  about  the  mini- 
reassessment  that  is  going  on  in  the  courts. 
You  mentioned  it  again  today,  Mr.  Minister. 
My  question  to  you  is  what,  if  anvthing,  do 
you  have  in  the  way  of  plans,  proposals  or 
methods  of  dealing  witih  and  stopping  or 
controlling  that  process  that's  presently  going 
on,  if  we  don't  implement  market  value  and 
tax  reform  this  year. 

Have  the  people  in  your  ministry  dealt 
with  that  question?  Have  you  come  up  with 
any  way  of  trying  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  undesirable  effects  of  that  reassessment 
through  the  court  process  that's  going  on? 
Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form,  or  is  it  just  going  to 
run  wild  and  unfettered  so  that,  as  we 
prophesied  in  a  rather  gloomy  way,  those 
people  who  have  tihe  expertise  will  get  the 
reductions  and  those  people  that  don't  won't? 
If  you  don't  have  any  response,  then  I 
would  like  you  and  your  ministry  to  look 
very  seriously  at  the  whole  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Dealing  with  the  last 
question  first,  if  I  may,  my  response  is  simply 
that  we  cannot  take  away  from  the  people 
the  forms  of  appeal  tihat  are  open  to  them. 
The  appeal  system  is  there  and  there's 
absolutely  no  way  we  can  stop  those  appeals 
from  taking  place.  They  have  entered  their 
'appeal  within  the  legislation,  within  the  law, 
and  they  will  go  on  until  the  decisions  are 
made.  There's  absolutely  nothing  we  can  do 
to  stop  that.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  whatever 
plans  we  bring  in  on  which  we  get  some 
agreement  in  this  Legislature,  hopefully,  we 
would  like  to  get  them  through  now  before 
the  end  of  June. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Or  you  can  wait  for  the 
appeal.  You  have  been  playing  with  it  for 
10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  will  give  you  the  in- 
formation, ask  you  to  debate  on  it,  ask  for 
your  advice  and  see  what  you  would  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Cloak  and  dagger.  You  are 
just  playing  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we  are  not  playing 
with  it  at  aH. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  have  been  playing  with 
it  for  10  yeans. 

Hon.  Mi*.  Maeck:  That's  your  opinion,  but 
your  opinion  is  not  always  right  either. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  go  back  and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  never  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  can  tell  you  that  when 
we  bring  it  in,  if  you  are  so  set  on  doing 
something  about  it,  let's  see  you  support  it 
when  we  bring  it  in.  That's  the  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  you  bring  it  in,  did  you 

say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  When?  That's  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Hopefully,  before  the 
end  of  June.  That's  going  to  make  you  people 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  If  you  want  to  see 
something  happen— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  make  you  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  time  credit. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Is  that  federal  or  provincial? 

Mr.  Ruston:   Dealing  with  the  feds  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Dealing  with  the  other 
items  you  spoke  about  on  Friday,  you  were 
suggesting  you  felt  it  would  be  fairer  if  one 
type  of  assessment  methodology  was  used 
rather  than  using  two  or  three.  I  did  have 
my  staff  look  into  that  a  little  bit.  I  would 
refer  you  particularly  to  the  comments  that 
were  made  by  Justice  Kelly  in  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  case  involving 
Office  Specialty  Limited  which  appealed 
their  assessment.  I  will  read  the  whole  thing 
into  the  record.  It  isn't  that  long,  and  it 
may  explain  why  it's  not  really  feasible  just 
to  stick  to  one  particular  method  of  assess- 
ment. 

"One  direction  of  the  Legislature  is  to  find  * 
the  actual  or  market  value,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  that  quest,  the  cost  of  reproduction 
may  be  useful  knowledge,  but  it  is  at  best 
but  one  piece  of  evidence  which  may  be 
considered  and  it  is  not  the  market  value 
per  se.  Justification  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
preciated replacement  cost  method  was  also 


sought  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  method  used  in  assessing  other 
industrial  properties  within  the  municipality 
and  has,  therefore,  provided  a  reasonable 
apportionment  of  the  municipal  cost  burden 
amongst  the  classes  of  residential,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  land  use.  If  the  method 
used  did  not  result  in  entering  in  the  assess- 
ment roll  the  required  value,  actual  in  the 
1960  roll  and  the  market  in  the  1970  roll, 
the  figure  entered  does  not  come  any  closer 
to  the  required  value  because  a  similar  dis- 
crepancy may  appear  in  the  roll  with  respect 
to  other  properties. 

"While  it  might  be  ground  for  appeal  that 
comparable  buildings  in  the  same  munic- 
ipality were  assessed  at  different  figures  and, 
thus,  that  either  one  or  the  other  was  assess- 
ed too  high  or  too  low"— and  this  is  the 
important  part— "the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
all  assessed  on  the  same  basis  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  all  still  correct.  In  other  words, 
were  there  to  be  evidence  that  actual  sales 
prices  of  other  properties  had  been  closely 
related  to  the  depreciated  replacement  costs 
of  the  subject  buildings,  there  might  be  laid 
the  basis  for  holding  that  the  method  used 
by  the  assessment  commissioner  had  arrived 
at  the  market  value.  In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence,  the  fact  that  all  industrial  proper- 
ties had  been  subjected  to  the  same  formula 
treatment  would  go  no  further  than  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  proliferation  of  the 
error.  In  conclusion,  I  find  no  support  for  the 
amount  in  the  assessment  roll  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  treatment  allegedly  accorded." 

[4:15] 

This  is  a  case  that  I  think  bears  on  what 
you  are  proposing.  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  has 
indicated  that  it  is  not  always  the  'best  thing 
to  use  the  same  methodology  in  each  area  of 
assessment.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be 
intertsted  in  hearing  what  that  decision  was. 

You  referred  to  the  assessment  for  the 
handicapped.  I  may  have  said  it  wrong;  what 
I  was  referring  to  was  maintenance,  which  is 
a  little  different  from  what  you  are  suggest- 
ing. You  were  suggesting  that  if  a  home  were 
remodelled  inside  it  would  be  reassessed  be- 
cause the  value  would  go  up;  I  agree  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  What  I  was  refer- 
ring to  was  doing  small  jobs,  such  as  doing 
the  bathroom  and  so  on.  You  are  quite 
right- 
Mr.  Charlton:  I  was  just  pointing  out  the 
impression  you  left  might  be  interpreted  in- 
correctly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  glad  that  you 
corrected  it. 
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Mr.  Charlton:  I  am  glad  that  you  read 
that  court  case,  Mr.  Minister,  but  I  would 
respectfully  submit  to  you  that  what  the 
justice  was,  in  fact,  saying  was  that  by  using 
the  same  method  you  don't  necessarily  come 
up  with  the  actual  market  value  of  a  certain 
property.  What  I  am  respectfully  submitting 
to  you  is  that  to  assess  different  properties 
by  different  methods,  the  amount  they  pay 
in  taxes  doesn't  have  any  real  relationship, 
and  that  is  not  equity. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you,  as  the 
minister,  are  the  guy  who  is  going  to  come 
into  this  Legislature  to  make  the  law,  and 
those  comments  in  the  court  are  related  to  the 
law  as  it  exists  presently.  You  have  the  power 
to  bring  in  changes  to  the  law  to  reflect  any 
kind  of  equity  that  this  Legislature  deems  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  If  you  have  to  re- 
define market  value  for  the  assessment  divi- 
sion in  conjunction  with  the  other  people  in 
this  Legislature,  if  you  have  to  say  that  all 
properties  must  be  assessed  by  the  same 
method  or  some  minor  variation  on  that,  if 
you  have  to  define  market  value  as  the  re- 
placement cost  of  the  structure  on  a  property, 
then  so  be  it.  But  you  have  the  power  to 
bring  in  those  kinds  of  changes  that  would 
totally  alter  the  court  ruling. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Are  you  suggesting  that? 

Mr.  Charlton:  All  I  am  suggesting  to  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  is  that  to  tax  one  owner  based 
on  a  totally  different  set  of  assumptions  and 
principles  than  those  on  which  you  tax 
another  owner  does  not,  and  never  will, 
reflect  equity.  There  are  different  assumptions 
and  different  priorities  in  the  different  market- 
places, and  those  marketplaces  aren't  true  or 
permanent  reflections  of  those  sectors.  That's 
all  I  was  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  interested  that  the  min- 
ister, a  little  while  ago  during  this  discussion, 
said:  "If  we  don't  do  something,  the  courts 
will  do  it  for  us."  That  seems  to  be  the 
main  argument  that  is  being  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Legislature  approving  a  govern- 
ment bill  based  on  market  value  assessment. 
The  minister  is  frowning;  maybe  he  will  have 
a  more  extended  justification  for  it  when  the 
bill  is  presented. 

I  personally  am  not  holding  my  breath, 
since  it  has  been  promised  now  for  many 
years.  Usually  an  impending  election  means 
that  it  is  postponed  because  the  minister 
knows  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  necessity  for  this  rather  far-reaching 
change  in  the  thing  that  affects  municipalities 
more  than  anything  else.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  concerned. 


I  can  remember  objecting  strenuously  in 
1970,  I  believe  it  was,  when  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough),  who  was 
then  in  his  first  incarnation  as  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  or  whatever  they 
call  it,  decided  that  he  and  a  new  staff  that 
he  would  acquire  could  look  after  assessment 
better  than  the  counties.  I  felt  that  was  a 
mistake  then  and  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
now.  I  am  perhaps  even  naive  enough  to 
think  that  the  mistake  can  be  rectified. 

When  I  talk  to  my  neighbours  and  con- 
stituents and  to  members  of  various  councils 
and  so  on,  and  I  say,  "They're  telling  us  in 
Toronto  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  appeals 
pending,  or  hanging  fire,  and  if  we  don't  do 
something  in  Toronto  the  courts  of  revision 
are  going  to  start  dealing  with  these,  and  it's 
just  going  to  be  chaos,"  nobody  knows  what 
we're  talking  about. 

Mind  you,  we  don't  have  very  many  high- 
rises  in  South  Dumfries,  which  probably 
makes  the  point  that  if  the  problems  in  as- 
sessment are  only  in  the  major  urban  areas, 
then  probably  we  can  reach  some  kind  of  a 
solution  without  throwing  the  whole  province 
into  this  grinding-up  machine  that  the  gov- 
ernment runs^what  should  be  a  department 
of  municipal  affairs  as  well  as  a  department 
of  revenue.  The  dislocation  associated  with 
this,  in  my  view,  is  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted and  it  is  going  to  be  politically  cruci- 
fying for  those  birds,  the  Tories,  unless  we 
go  along  with  them,  which  I  certainly  hope 
we  will  not  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  mean  you  wouldn't 
give  us  your  support? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  right.  I  wouldn't  give  the 
program  the  time  of  day.  I  say  that  now  as 
the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk;  how- 
ever the  matter  is  still  under  extensive  dis- 
cussion, as  it  is  elsewhere,  I  understand. 

For  example,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  town 
in  my  constituency  where  the  assessment  on 
some  of  the  larger,  older  homes  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  in  the  new  area,  where 
the  homes  are  not  nearly  so  attractive  to  me, 
the  lots  are  not  so  large,  and  I  wouldn't  want 
to  live  there  if  I  had  my  choice.  It  seems  to 
me,  if  the  assessment  were  still  the  function 
of  the  municipality  or  even  the  county,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  adjust  this,  I  suppose 
being  subject  to  an  appeal  through  a  pro- 
cedure that  at  least  would  'be  local  in  part. 

I  find  this  whole  thing  so  complex,  and  it 
puts  me  off  so  much,  that  1  can't  really  pay 
attention  to  it  very  much.  I  don't  have  a  lot 
of  complaints  from  my  people,  other  than  that 
every  now  and  then  they  say,  "What's  Mc- 
Keough doing  to  us  now?"  That  is  really  the 
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total  involvement  of  the  farmers  on  the  con- 
cession and  the  people  in  the  small  town  with 
the  whole  concept  of  this  reassessment  busi- 
ness. The  people  have  been  around  for  a 
while  and  don't  forget  overnight  and  say,  "If 
he'd  left  it  with  us  in  the  first  place,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  this  problem.  We  were 
quite  prepared  to  accept  guidelines  and  direc- 
tions from  some  central  source,  presumably 
something  that  the  Treasurer  would  be  run- 
ning; as  far  as  the  procedures  in  the  assess- 
ment are  concerned,  we  could  have  had  some 
standard  guidelines  and  a  procedure  without 
the  whole  thing  being  taken  over." 

There  are  people  like  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain,  who  is  a  very  competent 
person  indeed  and  who  drove  all  the  way  out 
from  his  office  somewhere  to  look  at  my 
vacant  land  and  say,  "By  God,  it's  vacant.  I 
wonder  what  Nixon  could  sell  this  for  if  the 
local  township,  which  has  been  regionalized, 
would  get  their  culvert  under  the  side  road 
down  far  enough  so  that  the  water  would  go 
through  it." 

When  I  phoned  the  new  lower-tier  muni- 
cipality, they  didn't  even  know  where  the 
Harrisburg  Road  is.  What's  worse,  they  had 
never  heard  of  Bob  Nixon.  But  that's  another 
matter.  So  we've  all  got  these  little  hangups. 

Nobody  would  be  more  welcome  to  come 
out  there  and  look  at  that  property.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don't  even  know  what  he  did 
with  the  assessment.  The  taxes  went  up, 
which  I  expected,  since  the  area  is  now  a 
regional  government.  It's  about  to  become  a 
part  of  the  new  city  of  Wentworth,  for  God's 
sake;  but  that's  another  argument. 

I  also  felt  that  when  the  assessment  was 
taken  over  by  the  Treasurer,  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  and  everybody  became  an 
employee  of  the  government,  we  know  what 
happened  to  the  salaries.  They  rented  some 
of  the  best  office  space  around,  and  some  of 
it  was  built  new,  for  these  places  that  look 
after  the  assessment.  They  also  did  a  lot 
of  business  with  the  business  form  people, 
and  we  got  all  these  elaborate,  incompre- 
hensible sheets  of  paper  in  the  mail,  usually 
all  in  separate  envelopes,  just  as  we  get  our 
tax  rebate  from  the  government  in  separate 
envelopes.  I  think  I  get  seven  envelopes,  each 
with  a  cheque  in  it,  each  with  a  picture  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  on  it  and  each  signed 
by  the  Treasurer,  just  so  there's  no  mistake 
that  anybody  thinks  Pierre  is  helping  us  out 
or  anything  like  that. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  huge  and  poorly 
planned  and  expensive  and  confusing  there 
is  no  wonder  the  response  of  the  people  in 
my  area  is  "What's  McKeough  doing  to  us 
now?"  Even  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  court 


of  revision— and  this  is  probably  out  of  date 
—they  used  to  have  to  go  to  some  office  north 
of  Toronto  somewhere. 

Mr.  Worton:  Newmarket. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Newmarket.  They  say:  "What 
is  going  on?  We'll  let  it  go.  What  is  the 
sense  of  bothering  with  this?  The  whole  thing 
has  been  taken  over  by  them  and  there's  not 
much  we  can  do  about  it,  except  maybe 
phone  up  and  complain  to  Nixon  who  will 
pass  it  on."  They  felt  to  complain  about  it 
then  was  too  late,  but  it  is  all  coming  home 
to  roost.  People  say  and  the  government  says: 
"We're  not  going  to  look  after  the  problems 
in  the  assessment  for  senior  citizens  and 
people  living  on  pensions  unless  you  go  for 
market  value  assessment.  We're  not  going  to 
look  after  the  problems  in  Sarnia  and 
Windsor."  Those  are  the  two  places  mainly, 
and  where  else? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  Nixon:  St.  Catharines.  They  won't  do 
it  unless  they  go  for  market  value  assessment. 
In  other  words,  they  say:  "We've  got  the 
old  political  knitting  needle  pressed  to  your 
chest  and  well  shove  it  in  unless  you  do 
what  we  tell  you."  It's  very  difficult  for  us 
to  accede  to  any  kind  of  a  new  policy  when 
it's  put  forward  in  such  a  ridiculous,  stupid, 
expensive,  standing-on-its-head  way.  It's  been 
hanging  fire  since  the  great  and  dramatic 
statements  in  1970,  and  I  suppose  even 
before  that. 

We've  had  the  people  come  around  to  our 
farm  and  do  the  reassessment.  They  were  all 
mannerly  people  with  their  tape  measure- 
ments and  all  the  rest,  looking  into  clothes 
closets  and  all  that  stuff.  We  used  to  have  an 
assessment  in  our  municipality  by  old  Henry 
Nelles,  God  rest  his  soul,  who  knew  all  the 
land.  He  didn't  have  to  come  down  and  look 
at  my  land  to  see  where  the  buildings  were 
or  where  they  weren't.  He  knew  what  my 
operation  was  and  he  could  compare  it  rather 
effectively  and  fairly  with  the  operations  in 
the  other  farms  around  there.  The  changes 
in  the  subdivisions  might  have  given  him  a 
little  trouble  because  there  was  a  lot  of  time 
there  when  I  don't  recall  a  new  house  being 
built  in  the  township  probably  for  years.  Very 
little  was  happening  and  I  don't  apologize 
for  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Do  you  have  trouble 
talking  to  the  computer? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  just  like  Prince  Edward 
county  before  the  representation  down  there 
deteriorated. 

Mr  J.  A.  Taylor:  Are  you  having  trouble 
talking  to  the  computer? 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Fortunately  our  municipality 
has  not  been  regionalized  so  I  haven't  felt  the 
increase  in  taxes,  in  spite  of  all  the  fooling 
around  with  the  assessment,  has  been  out 
of  line.  As  long  as  I  can  do  the  best  I  can 
to  maintain  that  situation  in  Brant  county  at 
least,  then  probably  we'll  be  all  right. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  know  of  any— 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  said  once 
again  that  if  we  don't  make  these  changes, 
the  court  of  revision  is  going  to  make  it  for 
us.  Maybe  the  court  of  revision  should  make 
them  for  us,  if  it  involves  some  highrises  in 
Toronto.  I  suppose  I  am  in  a  position  to  be 
somewhat  critical  of  government  policy- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Oh,  no,  never. 
Mr.  Nixon:  —but  I'm  not  elected  to  repre- 
sent Toronto.  Why  doesn't  the  government  do 
something  that  Toronto  needs  without  mess- 
ing around  with  what  is  working  very  well 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  province?  We're 
not  getting  any  great  complaints.  If  we  want 
some  new  approach  to  assessment,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  let  somebody  handle 
that  responsibility  locally. 

I  don't  even  feel  that  we  have  gone  so  far 
from  that  possibility  that  it  should  be  aban- 
doned. There  are  so  many  things  about  which 
people  say:  "The  Tories  have  messed  this 
up  and  they've  messed  that  up."  These  re- 
gional governments  are  not  well  accepted, 
they're  expensive  and  they're  not  doing  a 
good  job.  All  you're  doing  is  reviewing  them 
and  wanting  to  compound  the  problems. 

As  you  know,  you  can't  go  back.  You  can't 
go  back  but  you  can  go  forward  to  something 
that  is  under  local  control  and  that  can  be, 
let's  say,  balanced  by  the  computer  the  min- 
ister runs  and  all  of  the  experts  that  the 
ministers  have  as  far  as  handing  out  govern- 
ments grants  for  municipal  purposes  is  con- 
cerned. You  people  somehow  have  taken 
hold  of  a  situation,  which  was  not  in  a  mess 
when  you  got  hold  of  it,  and  you  have  made 
it  into  absolute  quagmire  of  bureaucracy,  bad 
feelings  and  lack  of  understanding. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  government  could  very  well  balance  up 
the  municipal  grants  to  Sarnia  and  Windsor 
and  even  to  the  senior  citizens,  who  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  their  own  homes  without  assessment 
forcing  them  out.  This  could  be  done  without 
the  procedure  the  minister  is  threatening  us 
with  now. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  is  that? 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we're  not. 
[4:30] 

Mr.    Nixon:    Certainly    you   are.    You   say 


either  do  this  or  the  senior  citizens  are  not 
going  to  get  fair  treatment  and  Sarnia  and 
Windsor  are  not  going  to  get  fair  treatment. 

Once  more,  the  courts  of  revision  are  going 
to  have  to  do  what  we  set  them  up  to  do, 
rather  than  us  do  it  for  them.  I'll  tell  you, 
you  haven't  convinced  me.  I  know  that  the 
minister,  who  comes  from  an  area  probably 
somewhat  like  my  own,  must  agree  with  99 
per  cent  of  what  I  am  saying.  For  him  to  be 
in  a  position  to  have  to  justify  this  mess  is 
ironic  and  poetic  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  say  to  the  mem- 
ber, first  of  all,  that  I  do  come  from  a  riding 
similar  to  his,  except  that  I  am  already  on 
market  value  assessment  and  have  been  for 
the  last  three  years.  It  didn't  do  me  any  harm 
and  it  didn't  do  the  people  in  Parry  Sound 
any  harm. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  that  lower  your  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  didn't  lower  them. 
It  didn't  raise  them  either.  But  it  made 
them  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  equitable  than  in 
areas  such  as  yours  without  it,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  While  you  might  be  quite  satisfied  with 
your  tax  bill,  speak  to  some  of  your  neigh- 
bours who  are  not  getting— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Point  of  order.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  Did  he  not 
recall  me  saying  I  did  precisely  that?  There 
are  no  complaints. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Oh,  you  spoke  to  every- 
one in  the  whole  riding?  Because  there  are 
going  to  be  complaints.  I  am  sure  we  could 
find  some  people  who  are  appealing  taxes  in 
your  riding. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  fine.  There  is  a  pro- 
cedure for  doing  that— if  you  didn't  have  to 
go  down  to  Newmarket  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  are  forgetting  about 
all  the  places  where  there  are  some  major 
problems,  like  Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Water- 
loo- 
Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  are  responsible  for 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —like  many  other  mu- 
nicipalities in  this  province  which  are  asking 
to  have  something  done. 

Mr.  Nixon:   You  took  it  away  from  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  took  nothing  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  took  the  assessment  away 
from  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  no  question  about 
that,  simply  because  the  mess  was  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  created  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  was  to  correct  it.  That 
was  the  reason  we  took  it  away.  But  I  can 
tell  you  this— if  you  are  living  under  the 
delusion  that  there  are  no  problems  out  there 
I  think  you'd  better  start  looking  around  a 
litle  bit  and  find  out  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  other  municipalities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  can  be  corrected  without  this 
approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
can.  We  have  tried  other  means,  and  they 
have  not  worked  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  it  is  time  for  a  change 
in  governments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
proposals  before  us  now  are  the  answer,  but 
I  am  saying  that  some  solutions  have  to  be 
found.  Maybe  what  the  member  is  suggest- 
ing is  true.  Maybe  some  municipalities  will 
have  to  be  looked  after  while  others  would 
remain  as  they  are.  I  don't  know.  I'm  not 
saying  what  the  final  solution  is.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  has  to  be  some  answers 
found  to  some  of  these  problems. 

I  am  also  saying  if  the  appeals  are  granted 
in  the  city  of  t  Toronto  alone,  and  there  are 
appeals  in  other  areas  too,  if  those  appeals 
are  granted—and  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  will  be,  but  if  they  are— there 
would  be  a  tremendous  tax  shift  to  the  resi- 
dential taxpayers.  It  would  happen,  in  my 
estimation,  in  a  very  unjust  way. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  a  better  solution 
to  it  than  that.  I  think  there  are  enough 
members  sitting  in  the  Legislature  that  if  we 
get  our  heads  together,  we  can  come  up  with 
a  reasonable  solution. 

But  if  you  take  a  negative  attitude,  with- 
out even  considering  what  the  proposals 
might  be,  I  would  advise  you  that  I  don't 
think  that's  right  either.  I  don't  think  that's 
what  you  are  here  for.  I  really  believe  that 
there  are  some  answers  to  these  problems, 
but  I  think  that  it  requires  everybody's  heads 
together.   I  think  it  requires  co-operation. 

I  suppose  as  a  member  of  tlhe  government 
I  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
local  assessors  being  done  away  wtith  and 
the  province  taking  over.  I  suppose  because 
I  am  a  member  of  that  government,  I  would 
accept  that  responsibility.  I  do  believe  that 
the  problems  can  be  solved,  but  I  don't  think 
that  they  can  be  solved  in  an  antagonistic 
fashion.  I  think  it  has  to  be  done  co-oper- 
atively. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
minister  is  aware  that  there  are  problems  in 
the  Gatmibridge  area,  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge  itself  but  in  the  city  of  Kitchener 


and     Waterloo     and     the     entire     Waterloo 
region. 

It  rather  surprised  me  that  he  so  readily 
say's  that.  Because  it  wasn't  so  long  ago  that 
the   entire   Waterloo   regional   council,  along 
with    the    councils    of    every    municipality 
within   the  region1  of  Waterloo,   sent  letters 
to  the  minister.  They  requested  that  market 
value  lasseisisment  be  implemented  on  a  trial 
basis  in  that  region  in  order  that  the  min- 
istry themselves  could  see  exactly  what  lands 
of   shifts   would   take   place   throughout   the 
rest  of  the  province  if  market  value  assess- 
ment were  to  be  implemented  province-wide. 
The  reason  they  did  that  was  because  the 
municipalities     themselves    were    unable    to 
come  to  grips  with  the  very  high  taxes  that 
were  being  paid  in  the  variouls  areas  through- 
out   their    communities,    and   particularly    in 
the  riding  of  Cambridge  and  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge    itself   where  people   were    over- 
assessed  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  I  don't 
know  why  it  was,  nor  do  any  of  the  munic- 
ipalities know  why  it  was  that  the  minister 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  them  up  on  their  re- 
quest, given  the  fact  that  there  were  no  dis- 
senters within  the  region,  that  every  munic- 
ipality   requested   the    implementation    of  it, 
and  the  regional  council  itself  requested  that 
market  value  assessment  be  implemented. 

What  is  happening  as  a  result  of  that  is 
the  city  of  Cambridge  itself  is  now  going 
the  other  route.  The  city  of  Cambridge  is 
now  appealing  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
underassessed  homes  within  the  community. 
They  have  taken,  I  believe,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  180  cases  and  are  using 
this  as  a  trial  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  successful  in  their  appeal.  If  they 
are  successful  they  then  intend  to  appeal 
all  of  the  cases,  others  within  the  municipality 
which  they  consider  to  be  underassessed. 

This  is  a!  well  and  good;  if  they  are 
successful  they  are  going  to  lower  the  taxes 
of  the  overassessed  people,  but  no  one  is 
actulallv  sure  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  not  lie  with  the  municipality. 
The  responsibility  in  this  particular  case 
should  in  fact  lie  with  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  because  it  was  your  government 
that  implemented  and  amalgamated  that  area 
that  brought  about  the  problems  that  exist 
within  the  community. 

(As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Minister,  we 
have  in  the  citv  of  Cambridge,  five  different 
asseslsment  levels.  Surely  no  municipality  can 
set  diown  a  base  whereby  you  can  get  am 
kind  of  equity  when  you  are  dealing  with 
five  different  assessment  levels.   I  think  the 
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matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue,  many,  many 
times,  and  I  would  thiink— (and  I  am  n!ot  put- 
ting any  blame  on  yourself,  sir— that  we  were 
getting  some  progress  and  we  were  making 
some  headway  through  the  member  for  St. 
David  (Mrs.  Scrivener)  who  is  the  former 
Minister  of  Revenue. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  now 
sit  in  the  position  of  Minister  of  Revenue  is 
because  she  did  buck  Darcy  McKeough  and 
did  an  fact  try  to  get  the  implementation  of 
market  value  in  the  Waterloo  region.  It  was 
Mr.  McKeough's  position  as  I  take  it  that 
that  in  fact  was  not  going  to  take  place, 
and  I  personally  believe— and  this  is  a  per- 
sonal view— that  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  that  she  no  longer  sits  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  are 
going  to  be  looking  at  market  value  assess- 
ment you  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  You 
could  have  taken  the  communtitieS  of  Cam- 
bridge, Kitchener,  Waterloo  and  the  various 
other  municipalities  in  the  Waterloo  region 
at  their  request.  You  could  have  implemented 
market  value  assessment  on  a  trial  'basis. 

You  could  very  well  have  found  the 
results  of  what  market  value  aisisestsment  may 
mean!  across  the  province  because  that  entire 
region  bais  the  kind  of  makeup  that  pretty 
well  covers  tall  kinds  of  communities  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have  urban 
areas;  sections  that  are  highly  industrialized; 
sections  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
hiojhrise  apartments;  large  sections  that  are 
farm  communities  and  small  communities.  It 
would  have  been  la  perfect  area  for  your 
mMstrv  to  have  set  down  ais  a.  trial  area,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  perfect  area  for  you  to 
see  the  kind  of  results  that  might  take  place 
throughout  the  entire  province. 

You,  of  course,  did  not  see  fit  to  do  this, 
and  myself  and  the  members  of  council 
throughout  the  various  communities  have  yet 
to  get  a  very  definite  answer  as  to  why  that 
was  not  implemented.  They  were  told, 
through  various  letters  they  received,  that  it 
would  not  be  done,  but  they  could  never 
understand  the  reasoning  as  to  why  it  was 
not  done.  They  could  never  understand  the 
reasoning  to  say  that  they  were  left  on  the 
hook,  so  to  speak,  having  been  given  some 
kind  of  a  commitment  from  the  former  min- 
ister that  she  would  implement,  on  a  trial 
basis,  market  value  assessment  within  the 
Waterloo  region. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  when  you  have 
cases  of  overassessment  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  surely  it 
is  incumbent  on  someone  to  take  some  form 


of  action  so  that  equity  can  be  brought  back 
within  the  various  communities.  As  I  said,  the 
fact  that  this  does  exist  is  because  of  the 
amalgamation  that  took  place.  The  fault  really 
lies  in  forming  the  community  of  Cambridge 
out  of  five  different  areas  without  taking 
action  prior  to  the  amalgamation  to  ensure 
equity  in  the  tax  base  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

Certainly  there  are  various  opinions 
throughout  this  Legislature  as  to  whether 
market  value  assessment  is  going  to  be  good 
or  bad.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very 
political  issue.  One  of  the  reasons  the  gov- 
ernment is  hesitant  in  bringing  forward  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  is  because  they  recognize 
the  political  implications  that  might  exist.  Had 
you  taken  the  action  requested  by  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  region  of  Waterloo  you  would 
have  had  a  grand  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
results  may  have  been  across  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I'm  terribly  sorry  you  did  not  see 
fit  to  take  that  action.  You  really  blew  that 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  problems  in  the  Cambridge-Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area,  there's  no  question  about  that. 
This  ministry  has  been  involved  with  that 
particular  municipality  and  those  municipal- 
ities for  some  time. 

What  my  predecessor  did  or  did  not 
promise,  I  don't  know.  I  looked  at  this  matter 
very  carefully  before  I  made  the  decision  not 
to  implement  market  value  assessment  at  this 
particular  time.  The  reason  I  made  the  deci- 
sion was  simply  because  I  felt  without  prop- 
erty tax  reform  it  would  cause  more  inequities 
than  it  already  has.  They  have  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  If  we  had  implemented  market  value 
assessment  in  that  particular  area  without  any 
type  of  property  tax  reform,  I'm  afraid  the 
results  would  have  been  just  as  disastrous  as 
those  you  now  have.  I  don't  think  we  would 
have  corrected  the  situation.  All  we  would 
have  done  was  perhaps  shift  the  problem  to 
some  other  part  of  the  region,  but  it  would 
not  have  cured  it. 

I  would  remind  the  member  that  I  was  only 
appointed  to  this  ministry  on  January  21. 
With  the  property  tax  reform  package  that 
has  been  before  the  provincial-municipal  com- 
mittee which  looked  at  the  white  paper 
presented  by  the  Treasurer  under  investiga- 
tion, I  made  the  decision  not  to  go  to  market 
value  assessment  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  for  this  year  and  until  we  also  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  can  live  with  that  kind  of 
a  situation.  Certainly,  I'm  aware  of  the 
problems.  I  would  say  that  Cambridge  prob- 
ably has  the  worst  problems  in  the  province 
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of  Ontario.  While  it  may  not  help  them  any, 
my  sympathies  are  certainly  with  them. 

I  made  the  decision  because  things  were 
being  investigated;  the  committee  was  sitting. 
My  staff  and  I  discussed  it  and  looked  over 
the  situation  thoroughly  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  had  implemented  market 
value  assessment  without  some  sort  of  prop- 
erty tax  reform,  your  problems  wouldn't  have 
been  solved.  They  may  have  shifted  to  another 
area,  but  you  would  still  have  had  them. 
That's  why  the  decision  was  made. 

I'm  surprised  that  the  member  has  not 
spoken  to  me  about  this  item  since  I  have 
become  the  minister.  I've  had  many  consul- 
tations with  the  councillors  and  the  mayor  and 
so  on,  but  the  member  has  never  approached 
me  to  give  me  his  viewpoint.  This  is  the  first 
time  I've  been  officially  informed  on  how  he 
felt  about  it. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You'd  better  check 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Not  to  me  you  haven't. 
You  may  have  with  someone  else,  the  Treas- 
urer or  someone,  but  you  and  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed tthe  matter. 

I'm  happy  to  know  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  market  value  assessment.  Certainly  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  me  to  know  that  I'm  not 
going  to  get  opposition  if  and  when  we 
move  in  your  area— providing,  of  course,  we 
bring  in  the  proper  proposal.  I  understand 
that. 

[4:45] 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  a  few  comments  to  make  to  the  min- 
ister concerning  the  problem  the  city  of 
Windsor  finds  itself  in  at  present.  It  was 
back  in  1975,  when  the  cabinet  was  touring 
the  province  prior  to  the  1975  election,  that 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Windsor  presented 
a  brief— if  I'm  not  mistaken  it  was  in 
January  1975— to  the  cabinet  in  London.  It 
pointed  out  Windsor's  position,  showing  how 
we  were  being  denied  the  resource  equaliza- 
tion grant  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
$8.5  million.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  at  that 
time  they  suggested  a  resolution  of  the 
problem  either  by  such  a  method  as  you 
have  mentioned  or  by  transitional  grants. 

Is  the  minister  considering  some  way  of 
eliminating  the  inequality  insofar  as  the  city 
of  Windsor  is  concerned,  being  denied  that 
$8.5  million  back  from  1974,  1975,  1976, 
1977  and  then  again,  in  1978?  Has  he 
suggested  to  his  cabinet  colleagues  that  pos- 
sibly transitional  grants  might  be  the  answer 
for  the  time  being  as  far  as  Windsor  is  con- 
cerned? I  understand  the  average  taxpayer  is 


paying  anywhere  from  between  $35  and  $50 
a  year  more  in  taxes  than  he  would  have 
been  paying  had  there  been  an  equalization 
factor  developed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You're  getting  into  an 
area  now  that  comes  under  the  Treasurer. 
That  is  not  a  decision  I  would  make.  I  would 
say  to  the  member  that  if  and  when  we  get 
market  value  throughout  the  province  I 
would  suspect  that  at  that  point  in  time  we 
would  also  have  equality  so  far  as  the  grants 
for  municipalities  are  concerned.  That's  one 
of  the  problems,  as  you  have  indicated,  be- 
cause of  the  equalization  factor.  But  the 
matter  of  the  grants  to  municipalities  does 
not  come  under  my  ministry  at  all.  It  is 
under  the  Treasurer  and  I  really  don't  want 
to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  apologize  for  bringing 
that  up  to  you,  but  at  least  you'll  understand 
that  Windsor  does  have  a  specific  problem 
and  the  only  way  you  can  resolve  it  really 
is  by  making  some  type  of  transitional  grant. 
We've  been  deprived  of  over  $20  million— 
I  think  it's  in  the  range  of  between  $22 
million  and  $25  million— over  the  past  series 
of  years  in  not  getting  that  resource  equaliza- 
tion grant. 

I  wanted  to  suggest  another  thing  to  you. 
That  is,  speak  to  your  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Hender- 
son), so  that  your  employees  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  can  have  some  parking  area  behind 
the  provincial  public  building.  That  could 
be  accommodated  simply  by  purchasing  the 
building  behind  the  provincial  public  build- 
ing and  making  a  parking  lot  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  look  into  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  good  for  a  few 
votes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
tried  to  oversimplify  the  problem  a  few 
moments  ago  but  he  caught  himself  when  he 
said:  "I  assume  that  you'll  support  market 
value  assessment  when  it  comes  to  your 
area."  He  then  realized  what  he  was  saying 
and  he  said:  "Of  course,  assuming  that  it's 
an  acceptable  package."  There  is  a  danger  in 
this  chamber  of  us  looking  upon  market  value 
assessment  as  having  the  same  effect  on 
everyone.  Certainly,  when  I  hear  my  col- 
league from  Metropolitan  Toronto  talking 
about  market  value  assessment  it's  in  a  differ- 
ent way  than  I  talk  about  it  when  I  think 
about  the  impact  in  the  Sudbury  community, 
or  when  I  hear  the  Windsor  members 
talking   about  market  value  assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  a  problem. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  serious  problem  and, 
.hopefully,  something  can  be  resolved  because 
I  suspect  that  all  parties  are  in  favour,  in 
principle,  of  the  concept  of  market  value 
assessment.  It's  a  case  of  making  sure  that 
it  doesn't  introduce  more  inequities  than  are 
there  now.  I  understand  that  that's  a  possi- 
bility. 

I  wanted  to  speak  briefly  on  it,  because 
when  the  Blair  commission  came  to  Sudbury, 
I  presented  a  brief  to  the  commission  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  area,  and 
did  not  receive  a  very  favourable  or  even 
friendly  response.  Some  people  called  it 
hostile,  though  I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  I 
don't  know  why- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Blair  always  speaks  very 
highly  of  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  not  denigrating  any 
individual.  I  could,  but  I  am  not.  I  thought 
our  proposals  made  eminently  good  sense, 
because  we  were  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  the  Sudbury  community,  and  it 
was  amazing.  We  did  it  without  consultation 
with  the  region,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  we 
did  it  without  consultation.  When  I  was 
preparing  the  brief  on  behalf  of  the  NDP 
from  the  Sudbury  region  I  went  into  the  late 
Mayor  Fabbro's  office  and  asked  if  I  could 
sit  down  with  them  and  talk  about  their  brief 
so  that  we  would  not  be  working  at  cross 
purposes. 

I  was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I 
was  not  going  to  be  privy  to  their  brief,  which 
I  thought  was  a  rather  strange  way  of  work- 
ing with  the  locally  elected  members.  So 
when  I  made  the  brief,  I  looked  forward  with 
great  anxiety  to  the  brief  that  the  region 
would  put  in  and,  surprisingly— perhaps  maybe 
not  to  you  but  to  me— it  was  very  similar  to 
what  we  were  trying  to  say.  I  still  regret  that 
we  were  not  able  to  get  together  on  it,  be- 
cause we  could  have  reinforced  each  other 
in  our  presentation  to  the  Blair  commission. 

In  the  Sudbury  area  there  have  been  com- 
plaints for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
about  the  inequities  of  the  tax  system,  which 
does  not  allow  the  mining  properties  to  be 
taxed  properly  or  fairly  or  adequately  for  the 
needs  of  the  Sudbury  community,  and  the 
Sudbury  region  has  been  saying  this  for  a 
long  time.  Then,  suddenly,  three  groups  came 
together  and  basically  agreed  on  the  same 
thing.  The  three  groups  that  came  together 
were  the  NDP  that  represents  the  Sudbury 
basin,  the  region  and  the  city  itself  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Minister,  Inco. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day. 
There  we  were  all  in  agreement,  not  only  that 
there  should  be  property-  tax  reform  of  the 


Sudbury  area  but  basically  on  how  it  should 
be  done,  how  it  should  be  brought  about, 
basically. 

There  were  some  minor  differences,  and  as 
Inco  said:  "Don't  expect  us  to  come  to  you 
and  say  we  want  to  pay  more  taxes  overall." 
That's  not  the  nature  of  the  beast  and  I 
understand  that.  None  of  us  wants  to  pay 
more  taxes,  but  nevertheless  they  agreed  that 
what  was  required  was  that  the  company 
should  pay  more  money  in  the  form  of  prop- 
erty tax  rather  than  in  the  taxes  that  go  to 
the  two  levels  of  government.  So  here  we 
had  three  groups  in  favour;  and  guess  who 
was  the  bottleneck,  guess  who  said:  "No, 
it's  not  acceptable"? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  bet  it's  not  the  minister. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right,  two  ministers 
of  the  crown— the  then  Minister  of  Revenue 
and  the  Treasurer— didn't  think  it  was  of 
significant  importance.  Aren't  you  glad  you 
just  came  into  this  job  in  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Boy,  that  lets  you  out  of  a 
lot  of  problems.  You  can  blame  your  pre- 
decessors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What  about  next  Janu- 
ary? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  you  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble.  You  had  better  get  a  shift  in  port- 
folios next  January.  It  doesn't  matter,  really, 
how  you  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  Sud- 
bury basin,  it  comes  out  not  looking  very 
good.  I  know  the  minister  has  done  his  home- 
work in  his  new  ministry— it's  evident  the 
way  he's  handling  these  estimates  and1  the 
way  he  handles  questions  in  the  question 
period^and  when  I  talk  about  debt-capita 
ratios  and  debt-assessment  ratios,  he  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about  almost  as  well  as  I 
do. 

By  the  way,  I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  accept 
your  invitation  to  sit  at  the  table  in  front  of 
you  and  give  you  advice,  as  I  would  have  had 
to  run  back  and  forth.  If  you  look  at  those 
figures,  the  latest  figures  I  have— which  are 
out  of  date  by  now  but  I  doubt  if  they  have 
changed  very  much— show  that  the  Sudbury 
region  does  indeed  have  problems.  Just  look- 
ing, first  of  all,  at  the  debt-assessment  ratio 
of  some  of  the  different  regions  in  the  prov- 
ince, those  are  1974  figures  and  I  am  sure 
the  minister's  staff  have  more  up  to  date 
ones,  and  if  he  could  tell  me  that  it's  im- 
proved since  then  I  would  be  delighted: 

Hamilton^-Wentworth— this  is  debt  to  assess- 
ment—3.3  per  cent;  Niagara  two  per  cent; 
Peel  1.6;  Waterloo  1.9;  Durham  1.8;  Halton 
1.3;   York   one;    Sudbury  3.1— the  highest  of 
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all.  Then  in  the  latest  figures  at  that  time  that 
I  could  get,  February  1976,  Sudbury  moved 
up  to  4.1  per  cent.  That's  their  debt- 
assessment,  which  excludes  school  boards  so 
we  cannot  put  the  blame  on  them.  The  debt 
per  capita  ratio  for  Hamilton- Wentworth  was 
$327;  Niagara  $190;  Peel  $189;  Waterloo 
$181;  Durham  $188;  Halton  $131;  York  $125; 
Sudbury  $303.  And  projecting  up  to  the  latest 
date  at  that  time,  once  again  February  1976, 
Sudbury  $375,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  its  closest  rival,  Hamilton-Wentworth, 
at  $327.  Most  of  them  were  below  $200.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  how  you  measure  the 
prosperity.  We  always  come  out  not  looking 
as  well  as  we  should. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  brief  that 
the  Sudbury  region  presented  to  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  a  couple  of  years  ago.  This  is 
what  they  said  and  this  is  really  the  heart  of 
the  whole  problem  of  assessment  in  the  Sud- 
bury area:  "In  Sudbury,  because  of  the 
method  of  taxing  the  mining  industry  with 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment receives  little  if  any  benefit  in  terms  of 
increased  financial  resources.  In  fact,  in  the 
Sudbury  region  often  the  reverse  occurs:  in- 
vestment stimulates  the  private  sector  in  the 
community  through  increases  in  population 
and  disposable  income  and  raises  the  expec- 
tation and  demand  for  municipal  services.'* 

What  that  is  really  saying  is  that  Inco 
pumped  in  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Sudbury 
community  in  the  last  10  years  or  so— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  And  it  never  came  back  to 
the  town. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  because  of  the  kind 
of  assessment  there,  it  is  not  reflected  in 
increased  revenues  in  the  municipal  coffers. 
To  compound  it,  that  increased  investment 
stimulated  the  building  of  houses  requiring 
sewer  and  water  projects,  so  that  they  ended 
up  with  a  very  high  level  of  servicing  costs. 
Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  high  in- 
vestment, the  benefits  do  not  accrue  to  the 
municipality.   That's  a  serious  problem. 

Normally  you  would  be  very  happy  to  see 
all  this  investment  coming  into  a  community; 
but  what  happens  is  that  the  community 
doesn't  get  the  benefits  it  normally  would. 
If  that  was  a  manufacturing  investment,  for 
example,  they  would  get  a  much  higher  level 
of  benefit  for  the  community. 

I  will  give  you  an  exact  quote:  Between 
1968  and  1973,  $1.4  billion  was  invested  in 
the  Sudbury  region,  a  figure  that  exceeded 
the  total  equalized  assessment  in  1975.  Out 
of  that  $1.4  billion  Inco  invested  almost  a 
billion  dollars  themselves.  I  would  say  to  the 


minister  that  there  is  something  grotesque 
about  a  tax  system  that  takes  so  much  and 
leaves  so  little.  That's  simply  not  right. 

Inco  and  Falconbridge  pay  approximately 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  assets  in 
property  tax.  All  businesses  currently  pay 
an  average  of  2.2  per  cent  of  their  market 
value  assets  in  property  tax.  If  Inco  and 
Falconbridge  were  to  pay  roughly  an  equiv- 
alent portion,  their  1975  property  tax  would 
have  been  $34  million  or  more,  instead  of 
$8.5  million.  There  were  revenues  coming 
into  the  region  in  the  form  of  property  tax 
from  the  mining  industry  of  $8.5  million, 
whereas  if  they  were  assessed  at  the  same 
proportion  as  all  businesses,  speaking  gen- 
erally, instead  of  $8.5  million  it  would  have 
been  $34  million. 

That  would  have  made  an  enormous  dif- 
ference to  the  regional  municipality  of  Sud- 
bury. It  would  have  been  what  I  would  call 
honest  revenue  in  that  it  would  accrue  from 
local  industry,  and  not  the  kind  of  handout 
that  the  regions  had  to  come  down  here  for 
and  hammer  on  the  Treasurer's  door  year 
after  year  after  year  about.  There  is  no 
reason  that  could  not  have  been  done. 

We  put  forward  some  options;  we  didn't  just 
stand  up  and  complain.  We  said  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  reassessing  in  the  Sudbury 
area.  One  would  be  to  tax  production  ma- 
chinery—I am  talking  about  underground, 
now,  where  a  lot  of  the  production  machin- 
ery is.  Another  would  be  to  establish  a 
business  tax,  a  realty  tax  on  the  replacement 
costs  of  the  mining  industry.  A  third— when 
Arthur  Meen  was  Minister  of  Revenue  he 
indicated  a  real  interest  in  what's  known  as 
a  foundation  tax.  It's  through  a  combination 
of  these  things,  which  I  know  you  people 
have  talked  about  as  well,  that  something 
could  have  been  done  to  make  life  a  lot 
better  for  the  Sudbury  area. 
[5:00] 

There's  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  touch 
on,  moving  out  of  the  Sudbury  area,  that  is 
the  whole  question  of  assessment  in  un- 
organized communities.  I'd  like  to  know  from 
the  minister  whether  or  not  it  is  his  intention 
to  change  the  process  of  property  tax  collec- 
tion or  assessment  in  the  unorganized  com- 
munities. If  he  is,  we'd  like  to  know  some 
very  specific  details  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  will  be  doing  the 
assessment  in  the  unorganized  townships,  as 
the  member  is  well  aware.  There'll  be  no 
change  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  of  course, 
because  it's  under  this  ministry  anyway. 

We're  freezing  the  taxes  until  1980,  until 
we  can  get  all  our  work  done  in  the  unor- 
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ganized  areas.  There'll  be  no  drastic  change 
at  all  in  the  unorganized  areas  as  far  as  taxes 
are  concerned  until  1980,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
It  may  be  longer  than  1980. 

I  was  interested  in  your  remarks  about 
Sudbury.  I'll  study  those.  I  wasn't  that  fa- 
miliar with  your  submission.  I'm  interested 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  be  a  little  more  specific, 
has  there  been  or  is  there  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  different  method  of  assessing  the 
mining  facilities  in  the  Sudbury  area?  I 
know  the  minister  understands  the  problems 
of  northern  communities,  with  the  very  ex- 
pensive servicing  problems,  particularly  in 
Sudbury  with  the  rock.  I  know  there  are 
compensating  grants,  the  resource  equaliza- 
tion grants  and  so  forth,  I  understand  all 
that,  but  I  do  believe  there  needs  to  be  a 
different  way  of  assessing  the  properties  of 
the  mining  industry.  I  don't  just  mean  land. 

I'm  not  an  expert  on  it  myself,  so  I  can't 
say  that  production  machinery  is  the  right 
way  or  the  foundation  method  is  the  right 
way.  I  do  know  there's  got  to  be  a  better 
way.  Even  the  companies  are  standing  up  and 
saying  that  they  wish  the  system  would 
change  as  well.  I  know  it's  probably  public 
relations  on  their  part,  but  they'd  like  to  see 
the  community  receive  more.  After  all,  the 
mining  community  has  given  a  lot  in  the 
Sudbury  area.  They've  given  a  lot  in  the  way 
of  services— and  they've  given  a  lot  in  the 
way  of  pollution  that  we  live  with  in  that 
area  too— but  they've  given  a  lot  in  the  way 
of  providing  amenities  for  people  who  will 
work  for  the  mining  companies,  and  that's 
very  expensive. 

The  companies  can't  argue  one  day  they 
don't  do  the  research  in  Sudbury  because  they 
can't  attract  people  to  Sudbury  and  then 
argue  the  next  day  that  they  don't  want  to 
contribute  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity through  paying  more  taxes,  it's  part  of 
a  package. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would  take 
a  fresh  look  at  it.  I  can  assure  the  minister 
we  get  weary  of  continually  talking  about 
reassessing  the  mining  tax  properties  in  the 
Sudbury  area.  My  colleague  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  has  been  here  10 
years;  my  colleague  the  member  for  Sudbury 
( Mr.  Germa )  and  I  have  been  here  almost 
seven  years,  and  we  are  continually  talking 
about  the  need  for  this. 

As  the  Ministers  of  Revenue  whirl  by 
through  that  revolving  door  called  the  cabinet 
room,  they  each  express,  as  they  come  in,  a 
new  interest  in  the  problems  of  assessing  the 
mining   properties.    I   think   if   a  better  way 


could  be  developed,  more  than  Sudbury 
would  benefit.  There  are  lots  of  other  mining 
communities  in  northern  Ontario  that  would 
be  better  off.  I  hope  the  minister  won't  just 
say,  "We  got  through  the  estimates,  now 
let's  get  on  with  other,  more  mundane 
matters";  and  forget  about  Sudbury  again.  It's 
more  serious  than  that. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something.  When  there 
was  a  conference  in  Sudbury  called  2001,  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  was  there,  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  ( Mr.  Bernier )  was  there  with  a  body- 
guard, and  the  Premier  was  there.  To  wrap 
up  the  process  that  night,  the  Premier  made 
a  speech  and  left  $600,000  behind  in  order 
to  provide  funding  in  an  ongoing  way  for  the 
2001  committee.  It's  the  only  day  since  Con- 
federation that  we  made  a  profit  in  Sudbury. 
There  was  a  great  sense  of  goodwill  in  the 
community  that  day,  but  unless  something 
changes  fundamentally  and  structurally  and 
fiscally  it's  not  going  to  continue. 

That  sense  of  goodwill  will  not  continue. 
It's  not  that  if  that  continues  that  we  politi- 
cally would  be  the  benefactors  or  that  your 
government  would  be  the  benefactors.  1  think 
the  danger  is  that  if  you  don't  do  something, 
if  you  don't  change  things,  you  will  raise  the 
cynicism  higher  than  it  is  now.  Because  there 
really  was  a  reservoir  of  goodwill  from  that 
conference.  There  were  1,000  people  at  it, 
and  that's  a  lot  to  get  out  to  a  conference.  It 
would  be  simply  unfair  and  unwise,  quite 
frankly,  for  the  Premier  and  his  government 
to  raise  people's  expectations  like  that  and 
then  walk  away  and  say,  "Solve  the  problem 
for  yourself."  The  problem  is  too  complex  for 
that. 

With  4,000  laid  off  in  the  mining  industry 
and  the  economists  telling  us  that  means 
another  4,000  related  jobs,  that's  8,000  jobs 
that  could  disappear  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 
It's  a  certainty  it's  4,000,  and  of  course  there 
will  be  more.  That's  a  serious  blow  to  a  com- 
munity, and  you  can't  pick  it  up.  It's  not 
being  shown  right  now.  I  was  talking  to  the 
mayor  of  Sudbury  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
he  indicated  that  he  did  a  survey  of  the  small 
businesses  in  the  community.  He  said  they're 
all  doing  better  or  just  as  well  as  last  year, 
except  for  one  group  of  retailers  in  the  stereo 
hi-fi  business. 

But  that's  not  going  to  continue.  I  think 
the  prosperity  that's  there  now  is  an  illusion. 
As  the  unemployment  insurance  benefits  run 
out,  as  people  move  away,  that  has  to  have 
an  effect,  it  simply  has  to.  Unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  at  $150  are  a  big  difference, 
are  a  lot  different  than  $300  a  week  from 
working  in  the  mines. 
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We  see  a  lot  of  repercussions  already.  I  had 
a  worker  phone  me  on  Sunday.  He  bought  his 
house  in  August  and  he  was  laid  off  in  the 
fall.  Because  of  the  layoffs,  he  has  to  give  up 
his  house.  He  can't  sell  it.  Can  you  imagine 
what  the  market  for  homes  is  like?  He  can't 
sell  his  house.  What  does  he  do?  He  walks 
away  from  it.  It's  pretty  sad.  He  saved  his 
money  to  buy  this  house  for  years,  and  sud- 
denly he  just  has  to  walk  away  from  it. 

It's  not  as  though  it  was  Toronto  with 
4,000  being  laid  off  where  there  is  a  market. 
When  that  happens  in  Sudbury,  there  isn't  a 
market  for  the  homes.  What  do  you  say  to 
someone  like  that?  He  asked  me  for  advice. 
What  can  I  tell  him? 

To  get  back  to  what  I  was  really  trying  to 
say,  if  you  are  going  to  do  something  sub- 
stantially for  the  community,  then  it's  going  to 
mean  just  that,  something  substantial.  While 
one  way  would  be  the  reassessment  of  the 
mining  industry  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
community,  there  are  other  ways,  of  course, 
which  don't  concern  themselves  with  these 
estimates  debates.  But  I'm  really  serious  when 
I  say  that  that  reservoir  of  goodwill  that's 
there  now  won't  last  forever.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  government  and  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  to 
ensure  that  there  is  something  ongoing  and 
that  there  are  some  plans  being  made  to 
buttress  the  economy  in  the  Sudbury  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  being 
located  in  the  Sudbury  area.  It  would  be 
closer  to  your  home,  too.  The  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs  could  be  in  Sudbury  too,  but 
you  would  have  to  change  the  minister  in 
order  to  allow  him  in  town.  The  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  could  be  in  Sudbury,  as 
well. 

Those  are  just  some  thoughts  I  wanted  to 
share  with  you,  knowing  how  much  you  ap- 
preciate them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
couple  of  remarks.  I  understand  that  what 
you're  asking  for  in  your  brief  was  certainly 
moving  considerably  away  from  property 
assessment  as  we  know  it.  What's  really 
proposed  there  is  to  allow  the  municipalities 
to  collect  certain  taxes  from  Inco,  with  the 
province  or  federal  government  not  collecting 
as  much.  I  presume  that  is  what  the  pro- 
posal is  all  about.  I  am  sort  of  interested  in 
the  term  the  member  used,  "foundation 
taxes";  when  I  interjected  a  little  earlier  that 
is  really  what  I  meant  I  would  like  to  find  out 
a  little  more  about.  Perhaps  he  and  I  can 
get  together  and  discuss  that. 


Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
that.  But,  to  answer  the  minister's  first 
query,  we  do  not  want  the  municipalities  to 
get  into  mining  taxes;  they  are  cluttered  up 
enough  as  it  is.  I  wouldn't  suggest  that  for  a 
minute.  The  municipalities  should  not  be 
collecting  mining  profits  tax,  nor  should  they 
be  collecting  corporation  taxes;  but  there 
should  be  a  proper  collection  of  property  taxes 
for  the  municipalities.  I  am  not  asking  the 
government  to  get  into  that  whole  bag.  I 
don't  believe  in  that  system.  But  I  do  think 
that  what  the  minister  says  is  correct,  that 
there  should  be  a  shift  from  the  senior  levels 
to  the  local  level  in  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Go  get  him,  Jim.  We're  with 
you  all  the  way. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
or  three  questions,  if  I  may.  I  don't  propose 
to  make  a  speech  for  the  people  back  home, 
Michael. 

I  invariably  read  Hansard  and  study  it 
very  thoroughly.  In  order  to  sort  of  make 
sense  out  of  what  has  been  said  this  afternoon, 
I  was  wondering  if  the  minister  could  assist 
me  in  some  of  the  definitions  that  are  in- 
volved. I  have  heard  the  words  "actual  value," 
"market  value"  and  "actual  market  value." 
Does  he  see  "actual  value,"  as  defined  in  the 
Assessment  Act,  as  the  same  thing  as  "market 
value"?  That  is  one  issue  I  would  like  to 
have  clarified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  the 
Assessment  Act  used  to  say  "actual  value," 
but  it  doesn't  any  longer.  It  is  market  value 
now.  But  the  courts  have  interpreted  both 
terms  as  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  When  we  hear  the  ex- 
pression "actual  value,"  then  it  means  "market 
value"?  How  is  market  value  arrived  at?  We 
have  heard  again  today,  I  think  three  ap- 
proaches. One  was  sales,  one  was  replace- 
ment value  and'  the  other  was  economic  value 
or  capitalizing  income.  The  reason  I  ask  this 
is  that  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  uniform  approach.  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  ministry,  in  assessing 
properties,  uses  a  combination  of  those  ap- 
proaches where  possible,  whether  it  uses  a 
straight  sale  value  where  possible  or  what  it 
does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  For  unique  properties, 
ones  where  there  is  no  record  of  sales  and  so 
on,  replacement  cost  is  used  to  evaluate.  In 
most  other  cases,  the  sales  of  the  area  are 
taken  into  account  plus  the  other  term  we 
used  a  little  earlier.  But  replacement  value  is 
used  mainly  for  unique  buildings— we  talked 
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a  little  earlier  here  about  distilleries  and  so 
on— where  there  is  no  record  of  sales  that 
can  be  used  as  a  sort  of  yardstick. 

When  we  get  into  other  properties  where 
sales  are  recorded,  the  sales  are  taken  from 
the  registry  office  in  the  local  area,  of  course, 
and  the  market  value  is  arrived  at  through 
those  figures. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Do  we  have  now  a  defini- 
tion of  market  valut  for  assessment  purposes? 
[5:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  a  definition  of 
market  value  in  the  Assessment  Act.  I  could 
look  it  up  and  read  it  to  the  member  if  he 
would  like  it  to  be  on  the  record. 

Section  27(1)  of  the  act  says:  "Subject  to 
this  section,  land  shall  be  assessed  at  its 
market  value."  Subsection  2  says  this  about 
market  value:  "Subject  to  subsection  3,  the 
market  value  of  land  assessed  is  the  amount 
that  the  land  might  be  expected  to  realize 
if  sold  in  the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller 
to  a  willing  buyer."  That's  the  definition  con^ 
tained  in  the  act. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  assume  you'd 
have  to  use  all  approaches  in  order  to  arrive 
at  that.  I  was  just  wondering  what  the  criti- 
cism of  utilizing  those  three  approaches  might 
be  on  the  basis  of  what  I've  heard  from  the 
opposition  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right.  We  do  have 
to  use  various  approaches.  I  don't  think  the 
member  who  was  discussing  this  was  dis- 
carding the  approach  of  the  value  that  would 
be  obtained  in  a  registry  office.  I  don't  think 
that  was  his  argument  at  all.  I  think  he 
concedes  that  those  figures  must  be  used  as 
well  to  obtain  market  value. 

However,  I  did  read  earlier  into  the  record 
a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  on  an  appeal 
on  assessment  which  indicated  that  the  same 
procedure  did  not  always  follow  through  for 
each  type  of  property. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes,  I  heard  that  decision. 
My  question  was  in  terms  of  approach.  Is 
there  a  criticism  that  different  approaches 
used  within  the  same  municipality  are  result- 
ing in  some  sort  of  inequity?  How  do  you  see 
the  inequities  developing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What  the  staff  has  been 
doing  is  using  whatever  approach  they  feel 
best  measures  the  market  value.  I'm  sure  the 
member  realizes  there  has  to  be  a  little  bit 
of  give  and  take  to  this.  There  are  estimates 
involved  here.  There  is  no  question  that 
anyone,  as  good  an  assessor  as  he  might  be, 
cannot  come  down  and  figure  out  to  the 
last  dollar  what  a  piece  of  property  is  worth. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  appeals  we  have 


in  the  areas  where  we  are  on  market  value 
assessment,  I  think  the  systems  being  used 
are  working  relatively  well.  They're  using 
not  only  one,  but  two  or  three;  whatever  it 
takes  to  arrive  at  the  proper  market  value  in 
their  estimation.  They're  being  used  in  areas 
where  we  are  on  market  value  assessment 
and  there  are  very  few  appeals.  So  I  would 
assume  the  system  is  working  relatively  well. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  other  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  minister 
would  give  consideration  to  decentralization 
in  terms  of  responsibility  for  assessment  at 
the  county  level  or  the  level  of  regional 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  something  that  could 
be  considered  during  all  of  the  proposals  that 
are  now  under  discussion.  I  don't  know  at 
this  point  in  time  whether  the  counties  and 
municipal  governments  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  that  even  if  we  wantted  to  give  it 
to  them.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
would  want  to  take  back  that  authority.  It 
is  something  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  presume  you  have  an 
open  mind  on  that.  The  last  point  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about  is  whether  you  would  con- 
sider the  property  tax  in  Ontario  today  to  be 
significantly  regressive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  that  because  of 
the  property  tax  credit  system  that  we  have 
we  have  taken  out  some  of  the  inequities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  say  most  of 
them.  People  on  low  incomes,  and  senior 
citizens,  pensioners  and  people  on  disability 
pensions  and  so  on,  do  get  some  assistance 
through  the  property  tax  credits  which  I  think 
take  a  lot  of  the  repressiveness  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  is  still  regressive. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  would  say  that  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Premier  did. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Speaking  of  assessment  and  so 
forth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  many  other  places  in  the  world  that  are 
having  problems  similar  to  ours. 

I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  this  past  weekend  which 
gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  problems  there 
are,  and  I'm  sure  the  minister  would  be 
interested.  The  same  thing  could  happen 
here  when  and  if  we  ever  go  into  full  market 
value  assessment.  I'll  quote  from  the  paper  a 
case  where  we  might  have  a  home  worth 
$30,000  or  $40,000.  The  assessor  eyeballs 
it,  as  the  writer  says,  and  sets  the  assessment 
at  $17,000,  in  other  words  at  50  per  cent  of 
market  value.   Then  the  state  requires  that 
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taxes    be    set   on   that,   which   in   that   area 
would  be  $800;  that's  fine. 

Then  a  buyer  comes  out  and  looks  at  the 
house.  It's  spring  of  the  year,  the  trees  and 
flowers  are  out  in  bloom  and  everything  looks 
real  nice,  so  he  asks  the  owner  what  he  wants 
for  the  house.  The  owner  tells  him  he's 
asking  $59,000.  The  buyer  asks  him  how 
much  his  taxes  are  and  the  fellow  says  $800. 
So  they  dicker  and  the  house  is  bought  for 
$56,000.  Then,  because  the  place  is  sold  for 
$56,000,  the  assessor  sees  that  figure  and 
reassesses  the  house  for  tax  purposes  at 
$28,000.  That  raises  the  taxes  up  to  $1,330. 
So  the  new  owner's  taxes  go  up  $530  over- 
night with  the  reassessment  because  of  value. 
The  fellow  then  is  not  sure  he  should  have 
bought  the  house. 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  face  with  market 
value  assessment.  I  don't  know  what  the  real 
solution  is.  Sure  we  know  the  tax  credit 
system  we  have  in  Ontario  does  help  a  fair 
amount,  we  realize  that.  Maybe  we're  even 
going  to  have  to  expand  on  that. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  Some  people 
sav  land  tax  is  the  only  true  tax  you  can 
see  and  collect.  The  local  municipality  is 
there;  their  services  are  there;  the  house, 
the  big  lot  and  beautiful  home,  is  there. 
Maybe  the  person  who  owns  that  big,  beauti- 
ful home  which  is  worth  $200,000  makes  a 
large  income,  but  income  tax  and  other  taxes 
are  not  always  quite  as  easy  to  collect  as  land 
tax,  so  we  are  always  going  to  have  to  have 
a  kind  of  secure  tax  at  the  local  level  to 
see  that  our  local  services  are  paid  for. 

It's  not  an  easy  solution,  but  you  can  see 
what  market  value  can  do  to  someone  who 
has  lived  there  for  many  years.  The  assessor 
is  going  to  look  over  the  houses  in  the 
general  area.  Maybe  a  fellow  has  been  living 
there  for  40  years  and  figures  maybe  he'd 
retire  there.  Then  an  assessor  comes  along 
and  tells  him  his  neighbour's  house  is  worth 
$56,000,  and  his  is  just  as  nice  so  they're 
going  to  have  to  put  it  up  to  $56,000,  so 
his  taxes  are  going  up  to  $1,330  too.  That 
person  could  be  retired  and  so  forth.  It's 
a  vicious  circle. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  thought 
WW  interesting.  In  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
many  other  states,  they  are  now  taking  peti- 
tions to  control  the  amount  of  taxes  a  munic- 
ipality can  assess  against  property. 

I  noticed  that  in  Michigan  there  is  a  house 
bill,  6310.  It  would  allow  local  school  dis- 
tricts, on  the  vote  of  residents,  to  substitute 
a  two  per  cent  income  tax  in  exchange  for  a 
22  mill  reduction  in  property  taxes  on  those 
homes  and  farms   that   the   owners   occupy. 


This  would  not  reduce  taxes  but  would  shift 
the  burden  from  the  person  on  a  modest 
income  and  living  in  an  expensive  house  to 
the  person  with  a  more  substantial  income 
but  living  in  a  modest  house. 

The  member  for  Rrant-Oxford-'Norfolk 
(Mr.  Nixon)  mentioned  this  regiarding  has 
area,  and  I  would  say  the  same  for  my  own 
area;  except  that  the  city  of  Windsor,  being 
a  neighbouring  area,  (hais  had  many  problems 
lately  with  regard  to  their  grant  structure. 
Because  they  were  assessed  higher  back  in 
1969,  prior  to  provincial  assessment,  their 
grants  didn't  come  in  so  good.  With  the 
amount  of  publicity  they  had  in  Windsor 
and  with  the  Windsor  paper  circulating  in 
our  area,  everybody  kind  of  wonders!  whether 
they're  in  for  the  same  treatment.  Really, 
we're  not,  but  I'll  get  a  few  resolutions  from 
some  of  the  munioipalities,  because  of  the 
actions  of  Windsor,  saying  that  they  are  in 
favour  of  market  value  assessment  and  re- 
form of  the  tax  structure,  its  going  to  cost 
them  less. 

The  only  way  it's  going  to  cost  them  less 
is  to  quit  spending  money,  because  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  some  other 
part  of  the  municipality  unless  the  govern- 
ment comes  up  with  higher  grants.  There's 
a  little  false  security  there  that  some  of  them 
have  when  they  are  sending  out  these  resolu- 
tions, although  I  notice  in  the  local  weekly 
papers  that  some  of  the  municipalities  have 
refused  to  accept  those  resolutions  are  send- 
ing in  letters  to  that  effect.  They  feel  that 
maybe  the  system  we  have  now  isn't  all  that 
bad. 

As  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
mentioned,  the  problem  with  Windsor  was 
they  were  very  active  in  their  (assessment  de- 
partment and  they  were  following  up  their 
values  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  the 
other  areas.  In  fact,  Essex  county,  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  aware  of  it,  was  the  first 
county  in  Ontario  to  go  to  county-wide 
assessment.  I  must  admit  I  was  on  county 
council  at  the  time  and  felt  that  it  was  a 
good  system  and  I  thiink  it  was  working 
pretty  well.  All  you  really  needed  were 
guidelines  and  with  the  county-wide  assess- 
ment, it  made  it  pretty  well  equalized. 

I  know  in  our  own  area  that  sure,  there 
might  have  been  some  places  that  got  a  little 
lax  in  looking  after  their  assessment  but  I 
think  when  the  county  took  it  over  they  put 
it  into  pretty  good  shape.  There  are  cer- 
tain problems  in  this  and  we  can  really  sym- 
pathize with  Windsor  in  their  equalization 
grants,  that  they  are  getting  apparently  the 
short  end  of  the  stick,  and  there  should  be 
some  way  to  alleviate  these  places  maybe 
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rather  than  the  old  saying,  "Throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water."  You  have  got  to 
be  careful  that  what  you  do  doesn't  upset 
the  whole  apple  cart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  the  member  made  regarding  Detroit, 
or  over  in  Michigan,  about  the  house  where 
the  taxes  went  up  $500.  I  think  the  whole 
point  of  market  value  assessment  is  you 
have  to  remember  if  the  taxes  on  that  house 
went  up  $500,  somewhere  else  in  that  same 
community  some  other  person  is  going  to 
take  advantage  of  that  $500,  and  I  think 
that's  the  whole  key  to  the  thing.  You  must 
remember  that  any  community  needs  so 
many  dollars  to  operate  and  what  happens 
is  just  a  shift  amongst  the  taxpayers.  It 
doesn't  mean  they  are  going  to  collect  any 
more  dollars  in  total.  It  just  means  that 
those  whose  taxes  go  up  are  going  to  pay 
moTe,  obviously,  but  it's  going  to  leave 
people  down  at  the  lower  end  who  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  a  little  less,  so  it  just  makes 
it  fairer  to  the  taxpayers  if  they  are  assessed 
on  market  value. 

Mr.  Breaugh:   Beer  in  the  ball  park. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  beer  in  the  ball  park. 
No,  he  can't  make  a  decision  on  that. 

Did  I  hear  the  minister  correctly  earlier 
this  afternoon  when  you  said  that  there  was 
going  to  be  some  legislation  introduced  be- 
fore the  end  of  June  with  respect  to  market 
value  assessment  and  property  tax  reform? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  said  hopefully  there 
will  be. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  didn't  say  that.  You 
said  there  would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Did  I  say  there  would 
be?  Oh  boy. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Have  you  been  consulting 
with  Bette  Stephenson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let's  put  it  this  way. 
If  I  said  that,  that's  not  quite  so.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  is  legislation  by  the  end 
of  June.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  going 
to  correct  the  situation  it  has  to  be  by  the 
end  of  June.  Either  that  or  it's  going  to  be 
too  late  for  this  year.  I  think  I  mentioned 
that  in  my  opening  remarks  and  that's  what 
I  was  really  referring  to. 

If  I  said  it  in  another  way  and  it's  come 
out  that  it's  definite,  the  property  tax  re- 
form legislation  will  not  be  brought  in  by 
me  but  by  the  Treasurer,  so  obviously  I  can- 
not control  when  that  legislation  will  come 
in.  But  for  practical  purposes,  if  we  are  going 
to  institute  any  kind  of  program  by  1979,  it 
almost  has  to  come  in  before  the  end  of 
June  so  that  the  municipalities  and  our  min- 


istry can  adjust  to  whatever  those  proposals 

are  in  time  for  1979. 

[5:30] 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  what  I  thought.  Per- 
haps you  could  explain  what  the  problem  is 
between  your  office  and  Mr.  McKeough's 
office  which  prevented  him  from  giving  us 
that  answer  on  May  1  when  he  was  asked 
a  question  in  the  assembly  during  question 
period.  The  question  was  put  to  him  on  May 
1  whether  or  not  the  Treasurer  was  going 
to  introduce  market  value  assessment  and 
property  tax  reform  this  year,  and,  if  so, 
when.  According  to  Hansard,  his  definitive 
answer  was  "in  the  fullness  of  time."  I  don't 
understand  why  he  couldn't  have  given 
us  the  answer  on  May  1  which  you  have  just 
given  us  now.  What's  the  problem  between 
those  two  offices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  guess  he  was  giving  you 
his  opinion,  I  am  giving  you  mine.  I  am  just 
saying  that  if  we're  going  to  do  anything,  we 
have  to  move,  and  if  we  don't  move  it  is 
going  to  be  too  late  for  1979.  As  I  indicated 
also,  the  property  tax  reform  package,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  be  brought  in  by  the 
Treasurer,  not  by  me,  and  it  will  require 
legislation.  In  his  estimation  maybe  that's 
when  it  is,  in  the  fullness  of  time;  in  my 
estimation  I  say  we  have  got  to  get  some- 
thing done  by  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  Warner:  In  other  words,  you  have  the 
same  problem  the  rest  of  us  have,  that  is  with 
the  Treasurer.  That's  a  severe  problem  for 
most  of  the  residents  of  Ontario,  including 
yourself. 

I  agree  with  you.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
something  about  market  value  reassessment 
and  property  tax  reform,  you  should  have 
some  legislation  in  before  the  House  rises 
in  June.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
municipalities  to  take  a  look  at  it.  There 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  some  committee 
work  in  the  fall  so  that  we  have  a  full  go 
at  this  thing  before  you  decide  on  the  final 
legislation. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  could  com- 
ment on  what  resolution  he  has  come  to  with 
respect  to  the  unique  problem  faced  in 
Metro  Toronto.  I  get  the  impression— and  if 
I'm  wrong  I'd  like  to  be  corrected— that  the 
government  has  resisted  the  suggestion  that 
there  be  a  separate  approach  for  Metro 
Toronto  because  of  the  unique  situation  that 
exists  here  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  province. 
I  am  sure  the  minister  is  aware  that  there  are 
several  problems  encountered  here  in  Metro 
which  do  not  exist  anywhere  else. 

One  of  those  problems  is  those  46,000 
housing    units    that    were     exempted    after 
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World  War  I.  To  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  resolution  of  that.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  government  has  some  resolution  to 
that  problem.  I  would  hope  the  minister  is 
aware  that  many  of  those  properties  are 
inhabited  by  people  who  incomes  average 
about  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  If  you  bring 
in  market  value  reassessment  in  its  present 
form,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  houses  are 
located  in  downtown  properties,  they  could 
see  an  increase  of  as  much  as  $500  per  annum. 
Someone  earning  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to 
$6,000  a  year  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
increase  in  his  taxes. 

It  comes  about  not  so  much  because  of  the 
reassessment  as  because  of  the  earlier  exemp- 
tion—I realize  that— that  was  given  following 
the  war.  Something  has  got  to  be  resolved 
because  I  don't  think  it's  fair  for  a  govern- 
ment to  impose  that  kind  of  horrendous  in- 
crease on  people  who  can't  afford  it. 

That  situation  doesn't  apply  to  those  houses 
up  in  Forest  Hill  and  Bridle  Path  and  so  on; 
it  happens  to  affect  those  properties  that  are 
located  in  the  downtown  Toronto  area.  If  you 
have  reached  some  resolution  of  that  problem, 
I  would  appreciate  knowing  it  because  I 
think  it  is  a  problem  that  needs  a  special 
answer  to  it. 

The  problem  for  Metro  Toronto  in  general, 
with  its  strange  balance  of  assessment,  also 
needs  some  answers.  I  think  the  matter  was 
raised  earlier  by  my  colleague  the  member 
for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Ms.  Bryden),  but  it 
bears  repeating.  You  have  got  to  find  some 
mechanism  when  you  reduce  the  taxation 
level  on  apartments  to  ensure  that  the 
money  goes  back  to  the  tenants  in  some  way 
or  other.  Maybe  you  can  do  it  by  way  of  the 
standard  lease  arrangement  so  that  it  will  be 
based  on  the  unit  and  not  the  person  and 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
upcoming  rents  for  that  unit,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  inhabited  by  the  present  tenants. 
I  think  there  are  various  ways  of  doing  it,  but 
you  have  got  to  have  an  answer. 

Just  to  put  it  into  very  bald  terms,  when 
we  look  at  the  St.  James  Town  area,  that 
complex  is  going  to  see  a  reduction  in  taxes 
of  approximately  half  a  million  dollars.  It 
would  appear  that  unless  you  make  some  ar- 
rangement, some  guarantee,  that  half  a  million 
dollars  is  going  to  go  back  to  the  owners  and 
not  a  penny  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tenants  who  have  been  paying 
too  much.  They've  been  overassesssed  but  the 
tenants  have  been  paying  that.  It's  been  built 
into  their  rent. 

However  you  decide  to  handle  that  situ- 
ation,   1    think   the    government   should   also 


comment  on  what  it  intends  to  do  in  the 
future.  Should  it  be  required  that  the  landlord 
give  a  statement  of  taxes  to  the  tenant  on  the 
monthly  notice  of  rent,  or  however  it's  cal- 
culated? If  you've  got  a  yearly  lease:  "X 
amount  of  dollars  is  paid  on  this  unit  for 
taxes,"  so  that  tenants  are  aware  of  how 
much  tax  is  being  paid  and  how  much  is 
being  built  into  their  rent.  Then  if  there's  a 
decrease  in1  that  tax  they  have  some  idea  of 
how  much  money  they  should  be  getting  back. 

I  think  maybe  the  minister  realizes  this  as 
well.  I've  got  letters  or  little  comments  from 
constituents  who  say,  "I  live  in  an  apartment, 
therefore  I  don't  pay  taxes."  That's  nonsense. 
They're  paying  higher  taxes  than  the  person 
who  lives  in  a  single-family  dwelling  in  most 
cases,  based  on  square  footage  of  their  apart- 
ment versus  the  square  footage  of  a  single 
family  dwelling. 

Somehow  the  myth  has  been  left  that  if 
you  live  in  an  apartment  you  don't  pay  tax.  I 
think  the  government,  when  it  carries  out  its 
property  tax  reform,  can  find  a  format  that's 
going  to  be  used  so  that  everyone  who's  re- 
siding in  apartments  and  rental  accommoda- 
tion has  some  knowledge  that,  first  they  pay 
taxes;  and  secondly,  some  idea  of  how  much 
it  is  that  they're  paying.  Then  they  know 
whether  it's  fair  or  not.  Those  are  a  couple 
of  questions  I  have. 

I  have  another  matter  which  I'm  pretty  sure 
is  on  this  vote  as  well.  I'm  wondering  if  the 
minister  can  tell  me  how  many  businesses, 
shops,  small  retail  stores  in  Metro  Toronto  are 
overassessed.  I  raise  that  specifically  because— 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  have  it  in  your  vest 
pocket. 

Mr.  Warner:  —the  member  for— I'm  sure 
he's  got  it  tucked  away  in  his  little  notes 
there;  it  was  something  that  he  wanted  to 
make  a  statement  on  today  but  didn't  have 
tune. 

The  member  for  High  Park-Swansea  (Mr. 
Ziemba)  appealed  the  tax  assessment  on  about 
a  hundred  shops  and  in  every  case— every 
case— those  shops  had  been  overassessed  by 
a  large  amount  and  it  was  rolled  back. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Are  you  increasing  house  as- 
sessment? 

Mr.  Warner:  They'd  been  overassessed  ap- 
parently for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  Based 
on  his  experience  with  what  I  gather  were  at 
least  a  hundred  shops,  I'm  wondering  if  you 
can  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  shops,  in 
Metro  Toronto  we're  talking  about,  have  been 
overassessed  and  in  what  period  of  time  and 
what  the  government  intends  to  do  about  it? 

Do  I,  as  a  member,  have  to  go  around  and 
appeal  the  assessment  of  every  shop  in  my 
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riding?  I'm  quite  prepared  to  do  that,  quite 
prepared  to  do  it.  I'd  be  quite  happy  to  work 
on  it  this  summer  when  the  House  isn't 
sitting.  It  would  seem  like  a  very  worthwhile 
project. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  High  Park- 
Swansea,  while  he's  appealed  about  a  hundred 
or  so,  is  prepared  to  appeal  more  shops  in  his 
riding  and  I  suspect  that  other  members  in 
Metro  are  quite  prepared  to  do  the  same.  But 
I  think  that  if  the  government  is  aware  there's 
a  problem,  and  knowing  the  resources  of  the 
government  and  its  commitment  to  this  market 
value  reassessment,  that  they  would  have 
some  idea  as  to  how  they're  going  to  bring 
some  equity  for  the  shopkeepers  in  Metro 
Toronto,  those  shopkeepers  who  have  been 
overassessed  over  the  years. 

I'd  like  to  know  what  you  intend  to  do 
about  it.  Maybe  you  can  tell  me  today.  If  you 
don't  have  any  plan  then  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  will  go  out  during  the  summer  and  1  will 
appeal  the  assessment  of  each  of  the  shops  in 
my  riding.  It  should  be  an  interesting  exer- 
cise. Maybe  you  can  save  me  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'll  work  backwards  on 
this  and  tell  the  member  if  he  were  to  appeal 
all  the  shops  in  his  riding,  he  might  be 
creating  quite  a  disservice  to  the  single-family 
dweller.  If  all  the  commercial  properties  in 
Metro  were  appealed,  there  would  probably 
be  a  shift  whereby  the  residential  property 
ratepayers  would  be  paying  three  times  the 
taxes  they  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Self-destruction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  consider  it  very  carefully 
before  going  through  all  those  appeals. 

The  member  talked  quite  a  bit  about  the 
fact  that  he  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  tenants 
got  the  benefit  of  any  tax  break  that  was 
coming.  I  agree  with  him  on  that,  but  there 
is  a  real  problem.  It's  very  simple  as  long 
as  there  is  rent  control;  but  if  that  rent 
control  were  lifted,  regardless  of  what  the 
property  taxes  were  on  each  one  of  those 
apartments,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop 
the  owner  from  charging  an  additional 
amount  of  rent;  so  he  could  get  it  one  way 
or  the  other. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  bring  in  some- 
thing that  would  require  the  landlord  to  tell 
the  tenant  how  much  that  tenant's  taxes 
were  for  the  year  but,  once  rent  control  was 
gone,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  that 
same  apartment  owner  from  getting  that 
money  back  through  an  increase  in  rent.  It's 


not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  As  I  say,  it's  easy 
enough  to  advise  them  what  their  taxes 
would  be,  but  there  is  not  a  very  simple  way 
to  ensure  that  they  get  those  actual  dollars 
without  rent  control. 

One  of  the  other  things  he  mentioned  was 
about  veterans  in  Toronto.  There  may  be 
some  instances,  as  the  member  indicated, 
where  they  have  a  $5,000-a-year  income,  but 
I  have  to  tell  him  that  some  of  the  houses 
on  this  same  list  are  worth  more  than 
$100,000  and  people  are  living  in  them  who 
are  not  in  any  way  related  to  a  veteran. 
That's  where  one  of  the  problems  is,  and  it's 
going  to  be  difficult  to  solve  that  problem. 

We're  looking  at  the  situation,  but  it's  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  perhaps  make  only  $5,000  or  $6,000 
a  year,  but  then  there  are  the  other  people 
who  live  in  the  more  expensive  homes  and 
who  perhaps  make  a  big  salary.  How  do  you 
get  it  so  there's  equity  unless  you  charge 
according  to  the  market  value  of  those  build- 
ings regardless  of  whether  some  people's 
taxes  go  up  more  than  they  really  can  afford 
or  not?  I  would  remind  the  member  again, 
if  they  have  an  income  of  $5,000  or  $6,000, 
they  would  be  getting  a  fair  amount  of 
property  tax  rebates  through  the  property 
tax  rebate  system. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  can  understand  that  since 
the  minister,  first  of  all,  is  new  at  the  job 
and,  secondly,  is  not  from  Toronto,  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  problem,  but  I  would  bring 
to  his  attention  that  a  computer  run  was 
done  on  a  particular  street.  I'm  familiar  with 
the  street  and  with  the  houses.  The  bulk  of 
the  46,000  units  are  inhabited  by  working 
people  whose  incomes  are  less  than  the  aver- 
age; they're  down  around  the  level  of  $5,000 
or  $6,000.  The  houses  have  15-  to  20-foot 
frontages— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Don't  they  make  more 
money  than  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  will  have  to 
take  a  look.  I'll  just  tell  him  that  a  com- 
puter run  was  done  on  it,  and  it  included 
the  income  levels.  It  was  a  scientific  study 
of  that  segment  of  the  46,000  houses,  and 
all  the  units  are  in  that.  The  problem  is  that, 
because  they're  in  the  downtown  area,  they 
get  higher  market  value.  If  those  same  houses 
were  sitting  somewhere  else  in  Metro  To- 
ronto, they  wouldn't  have  the  same  value; 
but  because  they're  in  the  downtown  area, 
they  get  a  higher  value  than  they  really 
should  be  worth. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  about  the  prop- 
erty tax  rebate  system,  and  I  think  the  min- 
ister would  agree,  first  of  all,  that  property 
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tax  rebate  system  isn't  refined  enough.  It  does 
not  reflect  income  levels  accurately  enough 
and  it  needs  to  be  refined  better  than  it  is 
now.  The  problem  with  the  system  for  some- 
one who  is  earning  $6,000  a  year  or  less,  say, 
is  that  they  still  have  to  put  the  money  out 
during  the  year  to  receive  it  back  at  the  end 
of  the  year  from  the  property  tax  rebate 
system.  I  don't  know  how  you  get  around 
that,  but  I  think  you  have  got  to  have  some 
way  of  building  in  whatever  it  says  on  the 
property  tax  rebate  system  as  to  what  you 
should  get.  That  should  be  built  into  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  portion  of  what  you 
pay  on  your  taxes,  however  the  person  pays 
their  taxes. 
[5:45] 

Take,  for  example,  a  working  person  living 
in  a  downtown  Toronto  house  earning 
$6,000  a  year  and  paying  taxes  on  a  quarterly 
or  semi-annual  basis.  Whatever  basis  he  pays 
on,  perhaps  you  could  build  the  rebate  sys- 
tem into  that  tax  system,  so  that  he  is  not 
having  to  put  the  money  out  first  and  then, 
12  months  later,  get  the  rebate  back.  Obvi- 
ously, he  has  a  cash  problem.  If  he  is  only 
earning  $6,000  a  year,  he  has  a  cash  problem. 
It  only  makes  it  worse  when  he  has  to  pay 
higher  taxes  and  wait  12  months  to  get  the 
rebate  back.  It  creates  a  real  problem  for 
that  person. 

With  respect  to  the  tenants,  I  think  you 
have  made  another  excellent  argument  in 
favour  of  retaining  rent  controls  in  some 
form.  That  is  what  you  are  saying,  because 
that  has  compounded  the  problem  for  the 
tenants.  If  they  lose  the  protection  that  rent 
review  affords  them,  then  you  are  going  to 
compound  it  if  you  go  to  market  value 
assessment.  The  amount  of  money  they  put 
out  in  excess  isn't  going  to  come  back  to 
them.  I  think  you  have  put  forward  a  very 
compelling  argument  in  favour  of  retaining 
rent  control.  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  am  sure 
the  million  tenants  in  Toronto  appreciate  it 
as  well.  Perhaps  you  will  appear  in  front 
of  the  rent  review  committee  and  make  that 
strong  argument  again.  That  will  help  us  in 
our  work. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You're  trying  to  combine 
the  welfare  system  with  the  property  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warner:  With  respect  to  the  comment 
about  the  shops;  sure,  you  are  right,  but 
that's  one  of  the  real  problems  that  we  face 
in  Toronto  if  you  start  shifting. 

That's  why  I  come  back  to  what  I  asked 
first.  Because  of  the  unique  situation  which 
exists  in  Metro  Toronto,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  government  has  decided  that  it  cannot 


accept  having  two  systems,  one  for  Metro 
Toronto  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  province. 
I  really  get  the  impression  that  it  has.  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is  why  not?  What  is 
unreasonable  about  that?  If  we  have  a  unique 
problem  in  Toronto,  can  we  not  have  a 
separate  solution  for  the  problem?  If  there  is 
some  reason  we  can't  approach  the  problem 
in  that  way,  I  would  like  to  know,  because 
that  shift  in  assessment  is  going  to  cause 
problems  in  Toronto. 

You  have  to  remember— and  the  minister  is 
probably  aware— that  almost  half  of  our  two 
million  population  in  Toronto  is  housed  in 
rental  accommodation.  That's  not  like  the 
rest  of  the  province.  There  are  very  few  cities 
where  half  the  people  live  in  rented  accom- 
modation. 

If  you  reduce  the  assessment  on  rented 
accommodation,  apartment  buildings,  you  are 
going  to  cause  a  shift  to  the  single-family 
residential  unit.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
elsewhere,  but  it  will  happen  in  Toronto.  The 
same  is  true  on  the  commercial,  for  small 
business.  If  you  make  a  shift,  it's  going  to 
cause  a  problem  somewhere  else.  It  is  not 
going  to  happen  in  a  lot  of  other  places, 
but  it  is  going  to  happen  in  Toronto.  That's 
why  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  can't  come 
up  with  a  separate  answer  for  Metro  Toronto 
as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  I  don't 
know  why  you  are  resisting  that.  I  don't  mean 
you  personally,  but  whoever  it  is  in  your 
ministry  who  is  resisting  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach. I  certainly  would  like  to  know  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  is  nobody  in  my 
ministry  who  is  resisting  that  approach  at  all. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Treasurer,  then?  Where 
are  the  newspaper  reports  coming  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Again,  I  can't  speak  for 
the  Treasurer,  but  I  indicated  earlier  in  my 
debate  with  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  (Ms.  Bryden)  that  we  as  a  ministry 
were  looking  at  the  manipulation  of  mill 
rates.  I  was  referring  particularly  to  Toronto, 
but  perhaps  the  whole  province  as  well.  If 
you  have  read  the  reports  that  have  come  back 
from  that  committee  that  was  a  submission 
made  by  Toronto.  They  suggested  they  have 
perhaps  two  or  more  mill  rates  in  the  residen- 
tial field.  For  instance,  a  mill  rate  for  single 
family  units,  another  mill  rate  for  multiple 
family  units,  two  mill  rates  in  that  field;  and 
perhaps  two  or  more  other  mill  rates  in  the 
commercial  field,  one  for  commercial  and  one 
for  industrial.  There  wouldn't  be  such  a  great 
shift  immediately  and  the  shift  could  take 
place  over,  let's  say,  five  years  or  three  years 
or  whatever,  gradually  by  changing  the  mill 
rate  every  year.  That  was  a  suggestion  made 
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by  Metro  and  that's  one  that  we're  looking 
at. 

There  is  no  firm  proposal  that  we  or  the 
government  have  accepted  at  this  time.  I'm 
open  for  any  reasonable  suggestions  and  so 
is  the  government.  We  do  have  to  get  on 
with  it.  We  do  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
pretty  quickly  and  come  in  with  some  kind 
of  proposals.  I  haven't  closed  my  mind  on 
any  particular  proposal  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  just  have  one  short  final 
question:  Can  you  tell  me  why  photography 
shops  are  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
other  small  shops  that  are  located  in  a 
plaza?  Why  should  they  be  assessed  at  greater 
rates?  I  believe  it's  25  per  cent  higher  than 
a  pizza  shop,  for  example.  I've  never  under- 
stood that.  I've  had  the  matter  raised. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Are  you  talking  about 
business  assessment? 

Mr.  Warner:  Business  assessment,  yes.  It's 
been  fruitless  to  appeal  it.  It  hasn't  worked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  informed  that  the 
rates  are  set  by  the  act.  They're  in  with  a 
group  whose  assessment  is  at  that  particular 
percentage.  That's  why.  I  don't  know  why 
they  were  put  in  the  act  that  way  to  start 
with,  but  that's  where  they  are  in  the  act. 
As  long  as  the  act  remains  as  it  is,  they're 
assessed  properly. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  stand  corrected  if  I'm  wrong, 
but  I  believe  they're  lumped  in  with  non- 
essential service  or  whatever  the  designation 
is,  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  about  distilleries? 
Tell  them  about  distilleries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They're  classified  under 
section  7(l)(f)(iii).  If  you  ever  want  to  look 
this  up,  you'll  have  a  hard  time  reading  it 
in  Hansard,  I'm  sure.  They're  classified  as 
"carrying  on  business  as  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  or  a  photographer,  printer  or 
publisher."  They're  classified  in  that  section 
to  be  assessed  "for  a  sum  equal  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  value."  That's  the  way 
it  is  in  the  act  and  you're  quite  right,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  appealing  if  they're 
properly  assessed. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  that's  what  I'm  getting 
at.  I'm  just  going  by  memory,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  pizza  shops  and  the  like  are 
assessed  at  25  per  cent  of  the  value  and 
photography  shops  at  50  per  cent.  The  answer 
given  through  the  assessment  office  was  that 
it's  not  an  essential  service.  Of  course,  the 
owner  of  the  photography  shop  says  that  if 
you  want  to  get  a  passport,  to  satisfy  the 
Canadian  government  you  must  have  a  photo- 


graph of  a  proper  designation  by  the  federal 
government,  a  certain  size  and  type  of  finish 
and  so  on,  and  you  have  to  go  to  a  photog- 
raphy shop  in  order  to  get  the  picture  for 
your  passport.  Is  that  not  an  essential  service? 

I  don't  understand  why  he  would  be 
assessed  at  double  the  rate  of  the  pizza  shop. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  make  any  sense  to  me.  A 
lot  of  things  that  happen  on  that  side  don't 
make  much  sense  to  me.  It's  in  the  act  and 
it  can't  be  changed  by  simply  appealing  it. 
Perhaps  the  minister  could  undertake  to 
introduce  some  changes  to  the  act.  Could  you 
undertake  to  introduce  that  so  that  the 
photography  shop  is  taxed  the  same  way  as 
all  the  other  shops? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  informed  that  this 
act,  or  at  least  certain  sections  of  it,  was 
written  in  1904.  We  really  don't  know  why 
they're  lumped  in  the  way  they  are.  We  are 
looking  at  the  act  now  with  a  view  to  making 
some  amendments  to  it.  Maybe  we'll  be 
rewriting  the  act.  I'm  not  sure.  I  agree 
something  has  to  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  called  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  from  1904  to  1978? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  was  just  wondering 
who  was  in  power  in  1904.  I  was  wondering 
if  I  could  blame  it  on  some  other  party 
besides  ours,  but  it  seems  as  if  we've  been 
in  forever. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  wasn't  us;  and  don't  remind 
us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  intend  to  stay  that 
way  of  course. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  minister.  Under  the  Assessment  Act, 
the  minister  may  make  regulations.  Is  the 
assessment  manual  now  being  used  by  assess- 
ors in  the  province  of  Ontario  prescribed  by 
regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Then  who  prepares  the  sets 
of  guidelines  there  and  who  approves  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  are  set  by  the 
standards   branch  within  our  ministry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  they  ever  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernment  Affairs?  Does  that  ministry 
give  final  approval  or  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  they  are  approved 
by  the  standards  branch.  Of  course,  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue,  I  would  presume,  must 
approve  the  work  done  by  the  standards 
branch.  He  is  responsible  for  anything  that 
happens  within  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  assessment  manual 
available  to  other  persons  in  the  province  of 
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Ontario;  for  example  to  a  person  making  an 
appeal  before  the  assessment  appeal  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I'm  informed  it  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  On  the  matter  of  assessment 
appeals,  is  your  ministry  cataloguing  all  ap- 
peals that  are  being  settled  now  before  the 
review  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  we  have  to  keep 
track  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  decisions  being  cata- 
logued?—that's  what  I  would  like  to  know. 
Where  can  persons  obtain  copies  of  those 
appeals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  they're  being  cata- 
logued. You  can  write  to  the  director  of  the 
assessment  branch.  We're  talking  about  after 
the  appeals  are  completed. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  After  the  decision  is  brought 
down,  that's  what  1  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  suppose  they  would  be 
available  in  the  municipalities  too,  if  you 
wanted  them.  They  would  have  them,  I'm 
sure. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  If  any  person  wanted  to 
make  an  appeal  before  the  appeals  review 
board,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
back  and  look  at  some  of  the  previous  deci- 


sions and  could  put  forward  arguments  on  it 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  you're  thinking  that 
there  would  be  records  kept  of  the  evidence 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No,  that  wouldn't  be  so. 
The  decisions  are  there,  but  I  don't  think 
there's  a  transcript  of  every  hearing  that 
would  be  held.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
that  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  reason  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  is  that  under  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act,  when  appeals  are  made 
to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  these  are  all 
catalogued,  in  the  sense  that  you  can  refer 
to  a  certain  decision  made  in  reference  to  an 
appeal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion is  not  available.  You  could  ask  for  a 
written  judgement  on  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  time  for  deal- 
ing with  the  estimates  of  this  ministry  has 
expired. 

Vote  1004  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  House 
adjourned  at  5:59  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

STATISTICAL  FILES 

46.  Mr.  S.  Smith  (Hamilton  West):  Will 
the  Treasurer  indicate:  1.  Cost  of  producing: 
(a)  Index  of  Statistical  Files,  1977;  (b)  Cata- 
logue of  Statistical  Files,  1977;  2  The  number 
of  copies  of  each  of  the  above  documents 
produced  and  the  number  distributed  (in  the 
case  of  the  index,  the  number  sold)?  [Tabled 
May  2,  1978] 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Treasurer,  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs):  One  thousand  copies  of  the  Index 
of  Statistical  Files,  1977,  were  published  at  a 
cost  of  $1,900.  The  document  was  released  in 
February  of  this  year  and  by  the  end  of  April 
some  388  had  been  sold.  This  compares  with 
700  copies  sold  of  the  previous  (1976)  issue. 
The  price  per  copy  is  $3. 

Three  hundred  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Statistical  Files,  1977,  were  published  at  a 
cost  of  $1,425.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
copies  have  been  distributed  to  date. 

DESIGNATIONS  IN  STATISTICAL  FILES 

47.  Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  each  ministry  list 
and  clearly  define  the  various  expressions 
found  under  the  heading  "Accessibility"  for 
their  statistical  files  as  listed  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Statistical  Files  in  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, 1977?  [Tabled  May  2,  1978.] 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  A  variety  of  expres- 
sions under  the  heading  "Accessibility"  such 
as  confidential,  strictly  confidential,  restricted, 
et  cetera,  does  appear  in  the  catalogue  and 


results  in  part  from  the  fact  that  status  of 
data  is  not  assigned  by  the  agency  in  TEIGA 
compiling  this  document  but  rather  by  the 
ministries  reporting  the  file  information. 

However,  a  work  group  recently  established 
by  the  interministerial  statistical  committee 
has  been  reviewing  the  appropriateness  of 
these  designations  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  and  will  be  suggesting  a  standardized 
form  of  terminology  for  use  in  the  catalogue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  Individual 
Privacy  is  considering  the  question  of  access 
to  government  files  in  its  broadest  context. 
Understandably,  the  work  group  will  not 
finalize  the  results  of  its  review  until  it  has 
had  the  benefit  of  guidelines  and  policy 
recommended  by  the  commission. 

INTERIM  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

ALUMINUM  WIRING 

44.  Mr.  D.  Warner  (Scarborough-Elles- 
mere):  Since  a  commitment  was  made  on 
December  16,  1977,  by  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  to  complete 
the  report  on  the  aluminum  wiring  inquiry 
and  so  inform  the  Legislative  Assembly  no 
later  than  April  30,  1978,  will  the  minister 
explain:  1.  why  the  date  was  not  complied 
with,  and  2.  the  exact  date  when  the  report 
will  be  tabled?  [Tabled  May  1,  1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Commission  mem- 
bers require  additional  technical  information 
which  must  be  reviewed.  The  report  will  be 
tabled  at  the  earliest  possible  date^ 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

HARTT  INQUIRY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  House  on  some  conclusions 
reached  by  the  government  as  a  result  of  the 
interim  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Northern  Development. 

The  ministries  involved  with  this  document 
have  now  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Justice  Hartt  to  clarify  details  of  his  recom- 
mendations. In  addition,  I  have  met  with  Mr. 
Justice  Hartt  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
certain  recommendations  and  the  direction 
and  role  he  foresees  for  the  commission  in 
the  future.  We  have  also  had  the  benefit  of 
direct  communications  with  representatives  of 
Treaty  3  and  Treaty  9  Indians,  in  which  they 
express  strong  support  for  the  work  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patrick  Hartt  and  the  recommenda- 
tions in  his  report. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities  and  with  a 
view  to  moving  forward  with  the  commis- 
sion's studies  of  that  part  of  the  province 
lying  north  of  the  50th  parallel,  it  is  timely 
to  indicate  our  commitment  to  specific  recom- 
mendations and  the  overall  goals  of  the  com- 
mission. It  is  the  government's  view  that  this 
study  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  crea- 
tive development  of  the  north,  consistent  with 
the  goals  and  ambitions  of  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  and  with  the  need  to  strike 
an  appropriate  balance  between  environ- 
mental concerns  and  a  pattern  of  economic 
development  of  benefit  to  the  entire  province. 

A  central  theme  of  the  report  is  the  neces- 
sity of  addressing  the  disadvantaged  position 
of  native  people.  Thus,  the  government  has 
no  difficulty  in  supporting  Mr.  Justice  Hartt's 
outline  of  the  tasks  he  sees  the  commission 
dealing  with  in  the  next  stage  of  this  study, 
which  will  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  com- 
mission's future  activities. 

First  is  the  review  and  assessment  of  the 
West  Patricia  planning  process  by  the  com- 
mission, with  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' proposals  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
review.  Second  is  the  commission's  input 
into    the    environmental    assessment    process 
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surrounding  the  development  of  lignite  de- 
posits by  Onakawana  Development  Limited. 
Third,  I  support  the  concept  that  northern 
residents  should  be  more  directly  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process  of  government. 
Whether  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  task 
force  or  by  other  mechanisms  is  a  topic  which 
the  commission  might  wish  to  pursue  further. 

Now  I  would  like  to  deal  with  those  recom- 
mendations which  relate  to  the  future  of 
northern  Indian1  communities.  The  govern- 
ment would  like  to  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  the  recommendations  by  the  commission 
for  a  tripartite  process  to  be  directed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  ministerial  level 
representatives  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  and  representatives  of  the  chiefs 
of  Ontario.  As  I  noted  in  my  previous  state- 
ments, this  process  is  under  way  and  a  tri- 
partite council  has  already  been  set  up. 

With  Mr.  Justice  Hartt,  we  see  the  need 
through  this  mechanism  to  explore  on  a  broad 
scale,  matters  of  concern  to  Indians,  including 
the  development  of  economic  self-reliance 
and  self-government  in  local  matters.  The 
government  considers  it  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  three  parties  to  this  tripartite 
council  give  urgent  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  determining  such  basic  matters  as  jurisdic- 
tion and  delivery  of  service.  A  tripartite  work- 
ing group  is  being  set  up  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  We  believe  that  without  closer  col- 
laboration, clarification  of  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities and  reduction  of  interagency  and 
intergovernmental  duplication  and  conflict, 
no  ultimate  solution  to  the  problems  of  native 
peoples  is  likely  to  develop. 

In  recent  discussions  with  Mr.  Justice 
Hartt,  he  has  advised  that  in  the  resolution 
of  some  issues  the  tripartite  process  could  be 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  inde- 
pendent chairmen  acceptable  to  all  parties. 
These  chairmen  would  be  directed  to  mediate 
issues  referred  by  the  parties  and  to  report 
to  the  tripartite  ministerial  council.  We  wel- 
come and  accept  this  elaboration  of  the  origi- 
nal recommendation. 

We  accept  Mr.  Justice  Hartt's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  special  problems  of  Whitedog 
and  Grassy  Narrows  should  be  addressed  by 
a  task  force  working  within  the  tripartite 
process.   Last  week   the   chiefs  of  these  re- 
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serves  presented  their  views  and  proposal  to 
initiate  this  process  at  a  meeting  with  senior 
government  representatives. 

Ontario  will  lend  full  support  to  this  effort 
to  implement  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment to  rehabilitate  these  Indian  communi- 
ties. We  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  chairman  for  this  particular 
task.  In  addition,  factfinders  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  bands.  We  understand  that 
this  recommendation  has  the  full  support  of 
the  chiefs  of  Ontario.  Indicative  of  Ontario's 
willingness  to  assist  in  this  area  is  the  recently 
announced  program  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  residents  of  these 
two  communities,  access  to  mechanical  wild 
rice  harvesting  equipment  and  production  of 
plant  food  from  a  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tion. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  recommendation  that  wild  rice  be  set 
aside  for  a  period  of  five  years  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economic  base  for  the 
Indian  people  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  no  new  licences  would  be 
issued  to  non-Indians.  Mr.  Justice  Hartt  has 
explained  that  his  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  present  markets  are 
limited  and  future  markets  are  uncertain.  He 
believes  that  any  expansion  of  wild  rice 
production  by  non-Indian  producers  could 
jeopardize  the  Indians'  chance  of  success  in 
developing  wild  rice  as  a  viable  industry. 
These  premises  require  future  testing. 

In  considering  this  recommendation  we 
are  aware  of  the  concerns  of  non-Indians, 
non-status  Indians  and  the  Metis  who  have 
strongly  indicated  their  wish  to  have  greater 
access  to  wild  rice  harvesting  areas. 

Ontario  has  already  agreed  to  deal  with 
this  complex  and  sensitive  issue  through  the 
tripartite  process,  and  the  tripartite  working 
group  on  wild  rice  is  now  being  established. 
In  order  to  support  this  approach  and  in  the 
interest  of  arriving  as  quickly  as  possible 
at  solutions  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  Ontario 
puts  forward  the  following  five-year  program: 
1.  In  accordance  with  current  policy, 
only  Indian  bands  will  be  licensed  to  harvest 
wild  rice  in  the  Kenora  and  Dryden  district 
for  the  coming  1978  season- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It  should  be  for  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  2.  Outside  the  Kenora 
and  Dryden  district  all  1977  licences  will  be 
renewed  for  1978  and  annually  thereafter; 

3.  Effective  immediately  Ontario  will  ex- 
tend its  efforts  to  assist  Indian  licensees  to 
develop  appropriate  technology  and  to  in- 
crease utilization  of  the  available  crop  with 
the    primary    objective    of    establishing    an 


economic  base  for  the  involved  Indian  com- 
munities; 

4.  The  tripartite  working  group  on  wild 
rice  should  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
determination  of  current  and  future  markets 
for  Ontario  wild  rice.  The  first  report  should 
be  no  later  than  January  of  1979— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Is  Leo  on  that?  Are  you 
on  that,  Leo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  5.  No  additional  licences 
will  be  issued  to  non-Indians  during  the  next 
five  years  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  to 
the  tripartite  working  group  that  market 
potential  for  Ontario  wild  rice  is  sufficient  to 
support  an  increased  share  of  production  by 
non-Indians  without  jeopardizing  our  efforts 
to  establish  wild  rice  production  as  a  viable 
economic  base  for  the  Indian  people; 

6.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hartt 
Commission  that  all  northerners  should  be 
involved  in  the  determination  of  northern 
issues,  we  propose  the  tripartite  working 
group  on  wild  rice  be  expanded  to  include 
representation  of  the  Ontario  Wild  Rice 
Producers  Association  and  the  Ontario  Metis 
and  Non-Status  Indian  Association. 

CROWN  LAND  SALES 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2,  I  informed  the  members  that  we  would 
be  permitting  the  sale  of  crown  land  for 
private  recreational  use  and  would  shortly  be 
working  out  the  details.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Legislature  today  of  the  details  of 
our  revised  cottage-lot  program. 

Essentially,  cottage  lots,  except  remote 
cottage  lots,  will  be  made  vailable  for  sale 
at  market  value  in  areas  of  the  province 
where  detailed  lake  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted by  my  ministry.  To  be  eligible  to 
purchase  or  lease  a  crown  cottage  lot  during 
the  first  year  following  registration  of  a  sub- 
division an  applicant  must  be  resident  in 
Ontario  either  as  a  Canadian  citizen  or  landed 
immigrant. 

During  the  second  year  after  registration 
other  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants 
living  outside  the  province,  along  with  the 
residents  of  Ontario,  are  eligible  to  purchase 
or  lease  any  cottage  lots  that  remain  un- 
granted  in  that  subdivision.  After  the  second 
year,  non-Canadians  become  eligible  to  lease 
—and  I  want  to  stress,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  concerned  about  this  point- 
that  in  the  case  of  non-Canadians  we  are  only 
talking  about  leasing  lots  that  remain  un- 
granted  tot  he  third  year. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Within  two  years  of  purchase,  a  cottage 
of  at  least  60    square  feet  and  valued  at  no 
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less  than  $7,500  must  be  constructed  on  the 
lot.  Unqualified  title  will  be  given  on  com- 
pletion of  the  improvements. 

Present  holders  of  cottage  lot  leases,  other 
than  holders  of  remote  lots,  will  be  given 
the  option  of  purchasing  their  lots.  Con- 
version to  sale  from  lease  will  be  at  the  ap- 
praised market  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  conversion,  based  on  a  comparable  unim- 
proved lot. 

'Successful  applicants  for  lots  as  they  be- 
come available  will  be  selected  by  either 
public  auction,  tender  or  draw  in  the  27  ad- 
ministrative districts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  north  of  the  French  and 
Mattawa  Rivers. 

Understandably,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  deluged  with  requests  for  information 
since  my  earlier  announcement.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  members  that,  should  they  re- 
ceive requests  for  information,  they  direct 
their  constituents  to  the  ministry's  district 
manager  in  the  area  of  northern  Ontario  in 
which  the  interest  has  been  expressed. 
[2:15] 

TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  last  week  I  made 
a  statement  here  about  the  Renfrew  County 
Board  of  Education  and  its  secondary  school 
teachers  dispute.  I  said  I  was  sending  both 
parties  a  telegram  indicating  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  government  was  concerning  their 
dispute. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
a  resolution  to  that  dispute  has  been  arrived 
at  and  is  awaiting  ratification  by  both  parties. 
We  hope  that  within  a  few  days  the  schools 
will  be  open  in  that  jurisdiction. 

TOURISM 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  brief 
point  of  privilege:  I  have  a  copy  of  a  wire 
story  filed  by  Canadian  Press— probably  filed 
yesterday— as  a  result  of  the  comments  made 
in  the  Legislature  on  a  question  asked  of 
me  by  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Wild- 
man)  concerning  a  market  study  of  a  possible 
year-round  tourist  resort  in  northeastern 
Ontario. 

The  story  is  basically  correct  except  for  the 
last  line  which  suggests  that  I  had  indicated 
that  the  government  would  be  spending 
several  millions  of  dollars  on  this  project. 
It  has  at  no  time  been  suggested  that  the 
government  woud  be  spending  money  in  this 
area,  other  than  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Any  investment  made  would  be  made  by 
private  developers  who  are  interested  in  see- 
ing if  this  area  can  be  developed  to  provide 


that  type  of  facility.  But  no  commitment  of 
any  kind  has  been  made,  nor  has  there  been 
any  discussion  of  government  spending  in 
that  particular  area. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications: I  am  referring  back  now  to  the 
so-called  audit  report  which  the  minister  gave 
us  some  weeks  ago.  In  his  absence  we  have 
not  been  able  to  question  him  about  that,  and 
then  other  topics  took  precedence. 

Since  the  matter  that  was  tabled  is  only 
an  interim  audit,  according  to  its  own  title, 
and  is  for  the  period  covering  June  1,  1976 
to  March  31,  1977,  will  the  minister  now 
table  the  final  audit  covering  this  period  and 
any  other  audits  and  background  papers  de- 
veloped by  his  ministry  of  the  UTDCs  ICTS 
program?  Specifically,  will  he  table  the  min- 
utes of  the  post  audit  review  meeting?  These 
minutes  are  mentioned  here— I  quote  from 
the  bottom  of  page  two:  "Details  of  all  items 
are  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  post-audit 
review  meeting."  Will  he  table  those  minutes 
so  that  we  can  make  some  sense  of  the 
document  that  he  has  given  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
attempt  to  get  all  that  information  tabled 
for  the  honourable  member  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  appreciate  that.  By  way 
of  supplementary:  Considering  that  the 
August  31,  1977  development  and  review 
agreemnt  between  the  ministry  and  the 
UTDC  concerning  the  ICTS  program  prov- 
ides for  extensive  program  and  financial 
auditing  of  this  undertaking— I  believe  the 
ministry  has  already  spent  about  $164,000  to 
monitor  the  UTDC  program,  among  other 
things,  last  year— would  he  be  willing  to  share 
the  non-proprietary  information  that  he  has 
received— the  progress  reports  and  so  on— 
from  the  UTDC  and  from  his  own  officials 
on  site?  In  other  words  the  ministry  spent 
about  $164,000  monitoring  and  auditing  the 
thing.  Some  of  it  is  proprietary  and  we  rea- 
lize the  minister  can't  table  that.  Would  he 
table  the  rest  of  it  for  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
ask  what  material  is  available  of  the  type  the 
honourable  leader  is  asking  for  and  get  it 
for  him  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can— any- 
thing that  can  be  tabled  without  being  dam- 
aging to  the  research  and  development  pro- 
ject. I  have  no  doubt  I  will. 
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CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  My  question  is  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food.  I  emphasize 
"and  Food"  so  we  get  just  a  little  past  the 
producers. 

Can  the  minister  comment  on  the  article 
which  was  in  the  newspapers  saying  that  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  has  re- 
vealed there  is  no  illegality  in  the  two  per 
cent  discounting  practice  of  Loblaws?  Is  he 
able  to  confirm  that  article  and  explain  why 
it  is  in  the  press  rather  than  announced  in 
the  House?  And  can  he  table  the  opinion  on 
which  that  is  based? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  First  and  foremost,  I 
was  going  to  rise  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  today  because  it  said  that  I  said  the 
same  thing.  I  believe  it's  a  CP  story  which 
is  not  correct.  The  news  media  said  they 
had  been  talking  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
verbally  he  had  indicated  to  them  that  there 
was  nothing  illegal. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  falling  apart. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  not  worth  anything. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  said  that  he  would  be 
making  a  full  statement  on  the  matter  in  the 
House.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  his  office. 
I  don't  think  he  will  make  question  period 
today,  but  I  am  very  optimistic  that  he  will 
be  making  a  statement  on  the  matter  very 
shortly.  As  I  indicated  in  the  House  before, 
he  will  'be  making  a  full  statement  on  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
will  be  minister  do  his  best  to  get  the  legal 
opinion  tabled?  Since  my  questions  of  last 
week  and  before  that  concerning  Intersave, 
has  the  minister  bothered  to  call  Loblaws  or 
to  have  someone  in  his  ministry  call  Loblaws 
to  find  out  why  they  would  engage  in  this 
apparently  strange  practice  of  paying  invoices 
at  a  full  price  and  then  having  a  kickback 
returned  by  the  supplier  to  some  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  corporation  with  which  the 
supplier  has  nothing  else  to  do?  Has  he  asked 
Loblaws  why  they  do  that  and  has  he  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  what  their  motivation  is  in 
this  regard? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Intersave  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Loblaw  company  which  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Weston  chain.  Their  people  have  been 
talking  to  our  people  about  it  and  at  this 
point  in  time  they  are  convinced  what  they 
are  doing  are  bookkeeping  entries.  As  the 
member  knows,  the  producer,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  in  this  House  before,  is  not 
affected.  The  consumer  knows  what  he  is 
paying  for  his  final  price. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Too  much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  paying  more. 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  checked 
out  Intersave,  yes. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary  and 
pursuing  this  matter  that  has  been  raised  on 
numerous  occasions,  whether  or  not  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  this  was  an 
illegal  action,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  minister  has  stated  he  disapproves  of  this 
action  very  thoroughly,  what  action  has  he 
taken  or  will  he  take  to  see  that  the  farmers 
are  reimbursed  this  two  per  cent  discount 
which  was  deducted  or  which  they  had  to  pay 
back  to  Loblaws  and  the  other  chain  com- 
panies? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
hope  the  member  will  check  Hansard  out  a 
little  more  carefully  and  see  what  I  did  say. 
If  there  was  a  two  per  cent  discount,  it  was 
by  the  broker  or  the  dealer  and  it  was  not 
reflected  upon  the  producer.  All  of  our 
marketing  boards  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario are  involved  in  price  setting,  which  ex- 
cludes them  from  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act  under  our  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act 
and  under  our  Ontario  Milk  Commission 
legislation.  They  are  excluded.  As  far  as  the 
producers  are  concerned,  they  know  what 
they  are  getting  paid  by  negotiated  price, 
formula  pricing  or  in  some  cases  a  two-price 
system  and  a  blended  return. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
am  still  trying  to  find  out  from  the  minister 
if  he  can  explain  whether  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self in  his  own  mind  about  this.  Can  he  ex- 
plain why  a  company  would  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  apparently  odd  way?  Instead  of 
simply  negotiating  a  price,  however  low  or 
high  it  may  be,  and  paying  that  price,  why 
would  they  deliberately  pay  more  than  the 
price  which  has  allegedly  according  to  the 
minister  been  agreed  upon,  although  he  just 
said  the  producer  knows  the  price?  He  didn't 
say  he  agreed  to  it. 

In  any  event,  why  would  they  pay  more 
than  that  price  and  then  demand  a  rebate  or 
a  kickback  to  some  subsidiary  corporation?  Is 
that  not  an  unusual  business  practice?  Can 
the  minister  explain  to  us  why  they  would 
engage  in  that  particular  odd  form  of  busi- 
ness practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Various  companies  do 
business  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  old  free  enterprise  system 
really  works  well. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  They  are  entitled  to 
normal  negotiations.  If  the  member  wanted  to 
go  out  and  buy  a  new  car,  he  might  go  to 
several  dealers  to  try  to  get  the  best  deal  he 
can. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  send  three  per  cent 
back  and  forth? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Or  I  as  a  farmer  may 
want  to  go  out  and  buy  fertilizer  for  my 
farm  in  bulk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Those  members  don't  have 
to— they  have  all  they  need. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Or  buy  it  from  the 
member. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Then  deliberately  overpay 
and  have  them  send  the  difference  to  my 
brother? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  will 
listen  to  what  I  was  going  to  say  about 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That  isn't  what  you  always 
call  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Those  of  you  in  the 
House  who  are  farmers  will  understand  what 
I'm  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  bet  your  boots. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  will  go  out  and  get 
a  discount  if  I  buy  my  fertilizer  early.  It  may 
be  that  down  the  road  the  price  of  fertilizer 
may  be  reduced  and  because  of  that  I  get  a 
rebate  back  from  the  company  I'm  dealing 
with  when  I  buy  my  fertilizer.  1  go  out  to 
make  the  best  deal  possible  and  buy  as 
much  as  I  can  at  one  time  to  get  the  best 
deal  possible.  Really,  that's  good  business 
practice  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Rebates  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  going  down. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh,  yes,  we're  talking 
about  the  situation.  Another  matter  was 
raised,  and  I'm  sure  the  member  is  going  to 
bring  it  up  .so  I'll  bring  it  up  myself. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   How  honourable  of  you. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   After  you  saw  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  pertaining  to  this. 
The  member  asked  me  about  this  yesterday. 
There  were  certain  allegations  made  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Peter  Hannam,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
read  it  over  very  carefully.  I  find  there  are 
no  specific  instances  of  it.  Our  cabinet  has 
met  and  the  member's  caucus  met  just  re- 
cently with  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture and  that  matter  was  not  brought  up 
before  cabinet. 

We're  looking  for  specifics.  I'm  quite  pre- 
pared to  make  a  full  statement  on  this  matter 
on  Thursday  of  this  week,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers will  have  all  the  facts  before  them  and 
they  will  fully  understand  it. 


HOSPITAL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion that  I  want  to  pose  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  arising  out  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association's  statement  of  principles  on  hos- 
pital reimbursement  which  was  issued  today. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  feeling  among 
hospital  administrators  which  was  reflected 
to  the  OHA  when  it  canvassed  their  opinions 
on  the  way  in  which  the  ministry  was  deal- 
ing with  the  hospitals?  Can  he  comment  on 
the  decision  of  the  hospitals  where  they  state 
that  if  funds  are  inadequate  they  will  either 
cease  availability  of  services  to  their  com- 
munities, reduce  quality  of  care,  or  limit  the 
quantity  of  elective  services  to  be  provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
the  survey  which  was  done  covered  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  hospital  administrators  in  the 
province.  It  was  a  rather  selective  list. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  So  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Secondly,  I  might  say 
that,  given  some  of  the  comments  highlighted 
in  ilie  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  it  is 
interesting  to  look  at  the  list.  There  are 
several  Englishmen,  a  couple  of  Scotsmen 
and— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Another  Jackson.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  do  another  Jackson  number  on  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No,  I'm  not.  I'm  just 
commenting  on  the  portion  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  article  this  morning  that  made  certain 
comments  about  some  of  my  staff  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Health.  I  would  consider  those  com- 
ments to  fall  into  a  rather  questionable 
category.  I  think  this  Mr.  Lynch  of  the  OHA 
should  resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  think  you  should  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  had  delivered  to  me 
just  an  hour  ago,  a  letter  from  the  executive 
director  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association 
indicating  that  they  had  today  approved  a 
statement  of  six  principles  of  reimbursement, 
which  will  form  the  body  of  discussions  be- 
tween myself  and  senior  representatives  of 
the  ministry  with  the  president,  senior  staff 
and  members  of  the  board  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Association.  As  far  as  the  other  com- 
ments are  concerned,  I  think,  frankly,  they 
should  be  taken  rather  lightly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter aware  that  the  comments  I  quoted  to  him 
just  now  in  the  House  were  not  just  the 
comments  of  10  per  cent  of  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators across  the  province?  I  might  say 
he  is  casting  some  doubts  on  the  credibility 
of  the  hospital  association  which  I  find  rather 
difficult  to  take  when  he  makes  that  kind  of 
comment. 
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Is  he  aware  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  statement 
of  policy  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Association's  board  meeting 
today,  and  when  they  talk  about  reducing 
elective  services,  what  they  are  suggesting  is 
that  the  ministry  issue  guidelines  as  to  which 
elective  services  will  not  be  provided?  Can 
the  minister  say  what  kind  of  elective  serv- 
ices will  be  cut  back,  or  what  kind  of  serv- 
ices will  be  reduced,  or  where  quality  of  care 
will  be  undercut  as  a  result  of  the  hospital 
association's  statement  of  principles  in  rela- 
tion with  the  ministry? 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Unlike  the  honourable 
member  opposite,  I  do  not  formulate  the 
ministry  policy  within  an  hour  of  receiving  a 
document.  This  arrived  on  my  desk  only  an 
hour  ago.  It  will  form  the  basis  of  discussions 
between  the  ministry  and  the  OHA. 

It's  rather  interesting  that  the  honourable 
member  tries  to  portray  himself  as  a  defender 
of  the  OHA.  I've  never  known  him  to  do  that 
before.  It's  rather  interesting. 

I'm  certainly  not  trying  to  attack  the  OHA. 
There  is  a  very  good  relationship  between 
myself,  the  ministry  and  the  OHA. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  minister  is  flexible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  It  is  getting  to  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It's  a  very  open  one. 
Where  we  disagree,  it's  an  honest  disagree- 
ment, but  we  are  able  to  work  out  a  great 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  health  care 
system. 

I  think  what  this  reflects— without  com- 
menting in  any  way  as  to  the  viability  or 
otherwise  of  any  one  of  the  six  points^what 
is  reflected  is  the  recognition  on  both  parts— 
the  ministry  and  the  OHA— that  the  health- 
care system  is  in  transition- 
Mr.  Swart:  Out  of  transition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  we're  going  to 
have  to  continue  the  de-emphasis  on  the  in- 
stitutional sector,  and  that  there  are  going  to 
have  to  be  adjustments  all  over  the  province 
in  what  we  have  known  as  the  traditional 
form  of  institutional  care.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  new  in  our  discussions.  This 
document  is  new  and,  hopefully,  it  will  assist 
all  of  us  in  formulating  even  more  policies 
to  deal  with  the  transition  of  the  system  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  is  the  Liberal 
position? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  the  minister  comment 
on  the  final  point,   and  that's  the  document 


which  he  was  sent— I  assume  it's  the  same  one 
that  I  have  seen— in  which  they  say  that  if 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  cover  their 
costs,  that  hospitals  have,  as  one  of  their 
options,  the  option  of  curtailing  the  avail- 
ability of  services  to  individuals?  What  does 
the  association  mean  by  that,  in  the  minister's 
view,  and  how  does  the  minister  react  to 
that  particular  option? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It's  not  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Again,  this  is  why  there  is  going  to 
be  further  discussion.  I'm  not  sure  whether 
they're  talking  about  reducing  the  number 
of  beds  in  areas  of  the  province  which  are 
over-bedded,  or  whether  they're  talking  about 
reducing  certain  services  in  any  given  range. 
It's  quite  unclear  at  this  point  and,  since  it 
arrived  only  an  hour  ago,  I'm  not  going  to 
make  any  assumptions  about  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  One  final  supple- 
mentary from  the  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  pursue  the  matter 
of  the  relationship  between  the  OHA  and  the 
ministry  which  seems  to  have  deteriorated 
rather  badly,  according  to  the  Globe  and  Mail 
reports  this  morning;  and  the  minister's  com- 
ments this  afternoon  aren't  going  to  help 
things  a  lot  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  member  would 
hope  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Don't  impute  my  motives.  I 
certainly  wouldn't  hope  that.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  minister  wants  the 
guy  to  resign. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  the  member 
place  his  question? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  If  the  Speaker  can  control 
the   interjections,    I   can  place  the   question. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  in  the  final 
option— and  I  want  to  know  whether  the  min- 
ister agrees  with  this  or  not— has  he  really  cut 
it  to  the  bone,  because  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance where  he  is  not  talking  about  reducing 
duplication  or  providing  alternative  sources 
of  servicing?  The  three  alternatives  put  for- 
ward in  the  sixth  recommendation  by  the 
OHA  talks,  for  the  first  time,  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  services  available.  Is  that  acceptable 
to  his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  we  have  tried 
to  emphasize  to  the  hospitals,  particularly 
this  year  when  we  sent  out  the  budget  letters 
in  February,  is  that  there  are  certain  areas 
where  we  do  not  find  it  acceptable  to  reduce 
service,  one  being  chronic,  another  being 
psychiatric  services,  and  a  third  being  out- 
patient services. 
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We  recognize— and  this  is  really  what  was 
called  for  by  the  OH  A  when  I  met  with 
them  at  their  convention  in  November— that 
it  can't  be  a  matter  of  the  government  just 
leaving  it  to  the  hospitals  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  this  because  were  in  this  together, 
and  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  adjustments 
in  the  system  right  across  the  province.  I 
mentioned  one  example,  in  certain  areas  which 
are  over-bedded,  there  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  some  beds  closed  in  the  years  ahead 
and  duplications  eliminated,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  don't  think  it  has  to  come  to  eliminat- 
ing services,  it's  a  question  of  how  you  pro- 
vide the  services  in  a  most  economical  and 
most  reasonable  fashion. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre  with  his  second  question. 

MAPLE  PARK  PLAN 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier,  which  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we 
understand  that  the  cabinet  will  be  consider- 
ing the  appeal  of  the  OMB  decision  related 
to  the  amusement  park  in  Maple,  the  theme 
park  in  Maple. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  satisfactory  answers 
have  still  not  been  provided  to  the  concerns 
raised  about  that  theme  park  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  will  reduce  traffic  on  Highway 
400  to  a  stop-and-go  situation  where  there 
will  be  almost  complete  congestion  within  a 
few  years;  in  view  of  the  loss  of  farm  land 
involved;  and  in  view  of  the  effect  on  sewage 
and  water  systems  in  that  area— the  central 
York  servicing  area— will  the  Premier  make  a 
commitment  that  there  will  be  an  environ- 
mental assessment  on  this  particular  project, 
in  which  all  of  those  concerns  may  be  looked 
at  and  in  which  the  value  of  public  invest- 
ment that  may  be  required  can  be  related  to 
the  dollars  per  job  created,  if  the  government 
feels  that  the  project  should  go  ahead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
there's  any  point  in  misleading  the  honour- 
able member- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Otherwise  you  would  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  the  government  will 
be  considering  an  environmental  assessment. 
There  has  been  a  decision  by  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board;  there  is  an  appeal  before 
cabinet  and  cabinet  will  deal  with  it.  I  really 
can't  help  the  member  much  more  than  that 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  Premier  comment  then  on  the  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  planners  within 
the  government  who  have  suggested  that  the 
cost  of  resolving  some  of  the  problems  which 


are  related  to  transportation  in  particular 
could  amount  to  more  than  $100  million— or 
more  than  $400,000  per  fulltime  job  that  will 
be  created  at  that  theme  park?  Is  that  the  way 
in  which  the  government  intends  to  carry  out 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and  is  that 
an  adequate  and  affordable  means  of  creating 
employment  in  the  province? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Another  Minaki. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
with  a  supplementary  question  asks  whether 
this  is  another  Minaki.  His  party  ran  into  a 
lot  of  grief  with  its  position  on  Minaki. 

An  hon.  member:  It  wasn't  a  supple- 
mentary. It  was  a  comment. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  just  took  away  your 
liquor  licence. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  was  funny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I,  personally,  have  not,  as 
some  of  the  members  opposite  and  others 
have,  prejudged  what  the  decision  of  cabinet 
will  be  because  that  is  not  my  way  of  treating 
appeals  before  cabinet.  I  have  learned  a  little 
in  my  experience  that  there  are  planners  who 
can  present  points  of  view  that  on  occasion 
are  in  rather  direct  conflict.  As  I  recall  some 
of  the  history  of  this  project,  it  does  have  the 
support  of  the  local  municipality  and  there 
are  some  members  opposite  who  on  occasion 
do  suggest  that  the  local  municipality  should 
have  some  say.  It  seems  to  have  passed1  their 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  are  you  so  down  on 
environmental  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I  know  people  can 
belittle  a  project  of  this  nature,  I  can  tell  the 
honourable  member  from  some  limited  ex- 
perience that  debates  of  this  nature  were  held 
when  Disneyland,  or  whatever  it  is  in  the 
state  of  Florida,  was  being  located.  If  the 
honourable  member  doesn't  think  that  that 
is  something  of  an  economic  asset  to  that 
community— his  former  leader  I  think  has 
even  been  there;  I  confess  to  having  been 
there— it  is  a  great  economic  plus. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  Disney  World. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  the  luxury  in  this  province  of  auto- 
matically saying  no  to  a  project  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  is  no  swamp  in  Maple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  there  is  an  environ- 
mental problem,  it  would  lie,  in  my  view,  in 
an  area  that  can  be  solved  in  terms  of  the 
provision  of  services.  As  to  the  suggestion  that 
it  will  require  $100  million;  as  a  non-planner, 
a  non-expert,  one  who  knows  very  little  about 
what  might  be  involved,  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  this  figure  is  totally  out  of  line.  I 
can  recall  a  debate  in  this  House— the  mem- 
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ber  for  York  South  and  others  will  recall  it, 
and  I  happened  to  be  opposed  to  it  at  the 
time— Sherway  centre,  or  whatever  it  is  out 
at  the  junction  of  Highway  27  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way.  I  remember  it  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  a  great  power  struggle 
in  cabinet.  That  was  decided  behind  closed 
doors.  Bud  Gregory  was  calling  the  shots  and 
he  wasn't  even  a  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  planners  there  were 
predicting— and  this  goes  back  10  years— that 
the  traffic  tie-up  at  the  junction  of  27  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  would  be  hor- 
rendous. I  drive  by  there  twice  a  day— prob- 
ably more  than  almost  any  member  of  this 
House— and  those  predictions  10  years  later 
have  not  come  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  After  the  expenditure  of  $60 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  make  a  prediction 
for  the  honourable  member  and  I  am  not,  as 
I  say,  prejudging  this— 

Mr.  McClellan:  Sure,  $60  million  later,  it 
is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  expect  I  will  read  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  tomorrow  by  the  noted 
columnist,  who  has  already  taken  something 
of  a  position  on  this  issue,  that  I  have  made 
up  my  mind;  but  I  haven't.  However,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  in  this  province— I  make  no  bones 
about  it.  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  economy  and  the  tourist  attractions 
located  in  Ontario.  My  guess  is  that  if  it  is 
approved  some  of  the  dire  predictions  of  the 
members  opposite  will  never  materialize. 
However,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  heavens  you  haven't 
made  up  your  mind. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Premier  has  indicated  that 
he  believes  the  figures  which  have  been  put 
forward  are  subject  to  dispute,  would  the 
Premier  at  least  undertake,  before  arriving 
at  a  decision  in  this  matter,  to  ascertain 
wheather  or  not  those  figures  are  correct? 
The  Premier  has  said  he  believes  in  local 
autonomy,  to  which  I  am  dedicated.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  if  there  are  expenditures 
by  the  province  relating  to  a  project  we 
have  a  responsibility.  Would  the  Premier  at 
least  undertake  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of 
those  prognostications- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Before  you  make  up  your 
mind. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —and  share  them  with  this 
House  before  coming  to  a  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  find  the  question  in- 
triguing and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  from 
the  member  for  St.  George  once  again  re- 


assert her  total  commitment  to  local 
autonomy,  which  is  sometimes  contradictory 
coming  from  the  party  opposite.  But,  anyway, 
I  accept  her  statement- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh,  oh! 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  from  the  party,  I 
don't  say  you  personally.  Don't  take  it  so 
personally,  Margaret. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  can't  undertake 
to  the  honourable  member  to  come  back  here 
to  this  House  with  my  assessment  of  the 
prognosis  of  certain  planners. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  aready  made 
your  decision. 

Hon.  Mi*.  Davis:  Firstly,  as  I  define  the 
word  prognosis,  it  could  be  an  estimate,  a 
guesstimate,  an  idea,  a  judgement.  I  cannot 
come  back  here  with  figures  that  are  neces- 
sarily going  to  support  or  destroy  or  alter 
what  some  people  have  suggested. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  have  already  made 
the  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Really,  what  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  do  is  become  a  planner  overnight. 
I  cannot  do  that  for  you,  so  I  can't  make 
that  sort  of  commitment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  you  will  be  basing 
your  decision  on  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  only  commitment  I 
can  give  to  the  members  of  this  House- 
Mr.   S.   Smith:   You've  got  to  make  a  de- 
cision based  on  something.   Why  don't  you 
share  it  with  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  we  will  make  a  de- 
cision based  on  the  best  judgement  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  those  men  and  women 
who  share  the  responsibilities  of  serving  on 
the  Executive  Council  of  this  province  as 
we  have  done  so  ably  on  these  matters  before 
over  so  many  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  the  cost;  you  are  ignor- 
ing the  cost  as  usual. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Will  you  show  us  your  dice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  in  favour  of  it  or 
against  it? 

Mr.  Conway:  Give  John  White  a  call. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary  to  the  Premier 
regarding  the  theme  park:  Does  he  recall  the 
regional  planning  branch  recommended 
against  an  exemption  for  this  project  from 
the  land  transfer  tax  amounting  in  value  to 
$146,950  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  a 
suitable  location  for  the  development?  If 
there  is  this  kind  of  money  riding  on  the 
exemption,  is  it  not  a  reason  for  having  the 
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most  thorough  environmental  inquiry  as  to 
the  reasons  the  regional  planning  branch 
made  that  recommendation  against  the  ex- 
emption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  delighted  to  see 
some  members  opposite  are  taking  the 
regional  planning  branch  not  only  seriously 
but  are  in  support  of  what  is  a  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  killed  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  participate  in  the 
discussion  here  the  other  day,  but  I  listened 
attentively  and  I  have  read  it  since.  Certainly 
the  party  opposite  can  have  no  position  on 
this  issue  at  all  because  the  regional  plan- 
ning branch  was  somewhat  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  pro- 
posal which  most  members  across  the  House 
have  rejected  as  being  an  environmental 
concern  to  the  public  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  all  your  members? 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  your  cabinet  ministers. 

Mr.  MoClellan:  What  about  McCague? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  just  an  aside. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Bill? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We're  talking  about  a 
deferral;  we're  talking  about  a  possible  de- 
ferral. We're  talking  about  the  location  of 
something  that  will  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  economy  and  the  people  of  this  province. 
I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  debate  as  to 
whether  the  regional  planning  people  are 
right  in  their  assessment  or  wrong.  One  thing 
I  hope  members  opposite  are  beginning  to 
understand,  the  planners  from  our  standpoint 
in  government  are  there  to  advise  us.  When 
it  comes  to  making  a  decision  it  will  be 
made  by  the  elected  people  in  this  Legis- 
lature, and  that's  just  what  we  will  do- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  you  find  out  what  the 
cost  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  don  t  know  what 
the  decision  will  be. 

Mr.  Germa:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  delighted  to  see 
there's  such  an  interest. 

LAP  SEAM  BOILER  INSPECTION 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minster  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Considering  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  clubs  and  associations  operating 
steam  shows  in  the  province  of  Ontario  rely 
on  the  use  of  steam  traction  engines  for  their 
demonstrations  and  displays,  has  the  minister 
given  consideration  to  my  request  and  to  the 


request  of  other  members  on  both  sides  of 
this  House  to  extend  the  current  inspection 
procedure  for  another  year  for  lap  seam 
boilers  in  order  that  the  owners  of  these  trac- 
tion engines  may  apply  for  funding  from 
Wintario  to  x-ray  the  boilers  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  general  public? 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Bradley:  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  are  going  to  see  if  there 
is  a  Tory  inside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  taken  this 
up  with  our  ministry  and  we  have  continuing 
concern  with  regard  to  these  devices.  How- 
ever, it's  clear  that  the  time  has  come  to  draw 
the  bottom  line  on  the  situation.  With  that 
in  mind,  we've  arranged  to  permit  their  use 
this  coming  year,  subject  to  the  ordinary  tests 
being  conducted,  on  the  understanding  that 
this  is  the  last  year  of  the  extension  and  on 
the  understanding  that  applications  are  going 
to  be  made  for  Wintario  grants  to  fund  the 
required  x-ray  tests. 

As  well,  I  should  put  members  of  those 
associations  on  notice  that  we  are  consider- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  regulations  to  the 
Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act  to  permit 
registered  associations  and  clubs  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  boilers  owned 
and  operated  by  their  members.  That  is,  in 
view  of  the  situation,  we're  asking  the  clubs 
to  take  some  responsibility  for  the  continuing 
safety  of  those  devices. 

In  the  interim,  we  will  permit  a  one-year 
extension,  subject  to  the  ordinary  hydrostatic 
tests  being  conducted  and  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  x-rays  will  have  to  be  conducted 
this  year  or  there  will  be  no  further  extension. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  x-rays  have  been  done  and 
have  shown  no  defects  on  many  of  the  boil- 
ers, would  the  minister  not  consider  hydro- 
static cold  water  tests  one  and  a  half  times 
the  pressure  of  the  normal  operating  pressure 
an  adequate  safety  test  as  far  as  these  par- 
ticular boilers  are  concerned? 

Hon*  Mr.  Grossman:  No.  Obviously,  our 
mandate  is  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
admittedly  we  want  to  be  extra  careful  lest 
one  of  these  machines,  by  virtue  of  the 
operator's  negligence  or  by  virtue  of  some 
problem  in  the  machines  themselves,  blow 
up  and  explodes  at  a  county  fair,  for  example. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Have  you  ever  been  to  a 
county  fair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  balance,  we  are 
opting,  admittedly,  to  follow  the  extra  safe 
route.  At  the  conclusion  perhaps  of  the  whole 
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series  of  x-rays,  which  I  hope  would  be  con- 
ducted over  the  coming  year,  then  it  might 
be  time  to  look  at  what  the  x-rays  have 
shown  and  make  some  assessment  with  regard 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  hydrostatic  and 
other  tests  the  member  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
saying  that  even  after  the  conclusion  of  those 
x-ray  tests  there  will  still  not  necessarily  be 
any  certification  of  these  boilers  and  that 
these  owners  may  go  through  this  process  of 
x-raying  to  find  it  all  for  naught  at  the  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  we're  requiring  the  x-ray  tests  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  those  tests  we  will 
then  be  able  to  assess  the  results  and  say 
that  the  x-rays  will  not  be  required  for  a 
period  of  years,  whatever  that  might  be.  Until 
we  have  those  results  we  couldn't  make  that 
judgement.  I  can  give  a  quite  easy  assurance 
that  we  aren't  going  to  require  x-rays  to  be 
done  every  year,  for  example.  Until  we've 
had  the  whole  set,  we  don't  want  to  make  a 
definitive  judgement  as  to  how  many  years 
would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Conway:  Give  him  an  OHIP  number. 

REFLECTORIZED  LICENCE  PLATES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. As  the  minister  in  a  formal  statement 
before  the  Legislature  on  Friday,  November 
19,  1976,  expressed  his  recognition  of  the 
safety  factor  with  reflectorized  licence  plates, 
is  he  prepared  at  this  time  to  tell  us  just 
exactly  when  he  intends  to  implement  the 
program  that  was  supposed  to  have  started 
in  1977? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We're  still  planning  on 
proceeding  with  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  reflectorized  licence  plates.  I  can't 
give  the  honourable  member  a  specific  date 
at  this  moment  as  to  when  they  will  be  avail- 
able. They'll  be  phased  in  gradually.  One  of 
the  problems  with  the  program  is  the  added 
cost  factor  in  our  very  restrained  budget  at 
this  time. 

BRONTE  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources:  Could  the 
minister  inform  the  House  whether  or  not  he 
is  aware  of  rather  serious  allegations  con- 
cerning Bronte  Provincial  Park  and  the  man- 
agement and  possible  misuse  of  public  funds 
at  the  park?  Is  there  an  investigation  cur- 
rently under  way?  Are  the  auditors  checking 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  park  and  its  man- 
agement at  this  time? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  answer  to  the  first 
part,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  yes,  I'm  aware  of  the 
allegations.  We  received  anonymous  letters, 
as  I  assume  the  honourable  member  and 
other  members  did.  Although  I  would  have 
rather  had  letters  signed  by  people  whose 
names  were  available  for  cross-checking,  these 
letters  were  the  basis  for  certain  investigations 
in  the  park.  I  understand  that  staff  changes 
are  contemplated  and  either  have  been  done 
or  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  allegations  were 
in  fair  detail,  when  will  we  know  the  results 
and  will  any  prosecutions  result? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  has  made 
an  assumption  that  all  the  allegations  were 
accurate. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Are  you  firing  innocent 
people? 

Mr.  Deans:  No.  He  asked,  will  any  prose- 
cutions result?  If  they  were  inaccurate,  the 
answer  is  no. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  they 
were  accurate;  in  fact,  I  suspect  there  were 
some  extensions  of  fact  in  them.  I  understand 
that  disciplinary  measures  are  all  that  was 
contemplated  rather  than  any  measures  before 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  Minister  of 
Revenue  has  a  reply  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 

FARMING  DATA  BANK 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  12,  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
asked  me  a  question  concerning  my  min- 
istry's assessment  division  data  bank  on  farm 
properties. 

As  1  have  said,  this  data  bank  is  definitely 
not  being  scuttled.  However,  a  new  assess- 
ment data  system  is  in  the  process  of  being 
created  which  merges  this  data  bank  with 
the  standard  assessment  system.  As  I  am  sure 
many  members  are  aware,  the  standard  assess- 
ment system  is  the  basis  for  producing  assess- 
ment rolls,  voters'  lists  and  school  support 
lists  for  the  use  of  the  municipalities  and 
school  boards. 

The  new  merged  system  will  be  more  effi- 
cient than  running  two  systems  independently. 
As  a  result,  there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
file  size  through  the  removal  of  duplicated 
data  and  data  of  only  uncertain  usefulness. 

The  honourable  member  referred  to  data 
received  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  in  September  1977  and  expressed  his 
concern  that  this  service  would  be  discon- 
tinued. I  would  like  to  say  that  it  has  always 
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been  our  intention  to  include  these  data  in  the 
new  merged  system,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  will  have  access  to  the  data 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  has  in  prior  years. 
In  fact,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
wrote  me  last  week  requesting  this  informa- 
tion again. 

So,  quite  the  contrary  to  the  member's 
suggestion,  there  will  be  better  service  than 
ever  before  and  the  substantial  interest  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  the 
honourable  member  opposite  will  be  well 
served. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
branch  of  the  ministry  that  is  responsible  for 
this  data  bank  processing  been  reduced  in 
size  or  is  it  still  carrying  out  this  very  im- 
portant function  with  the  same  number  of 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  To  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  reduction  in  staff  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  It's  just  within  the  assessment 
division.  There  will  be  a  reduction  in  staff 
in  the  field  operations  branch  of  the  assess- 
ment division  but  not  in  the  area  where  this 
information  is  being  produced. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  There  are  a  number 
of  members  carrying  on  private  conversations 
and  it's  very  difficult  to  hear  the  questions 
and  answers. 

LOCKOUT  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  Wentworth  County  Board  of 
Education-teachers'  dispute  has  deteriorated 
to  the  point  now  that  the  board  has  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  court  orders  to  effect 
search  and  seizure  in  the  homes  of  the 
teachers  to  obtain  the  marks  and  exam  papers, 
would  the  minister  not  agree  that  this  par- 
ticular situation  has  reached  the  point  where 
a  negotiated  settlement  between  the  two 
parties  is  virtually  impossible? 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  are  you  suggesting, 
Eric? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement  but,  as  I  indicated  in 
the  House  last  week  and  in  my  statement 
concerning  the  Renfrew  matter,  which,  in- 
cidentally, I  sent  also  to  the  Wentworth 
board  and  its  secondary  school  teachers,  there 
are  in  Bill  100  provisions  that  allow  for  other 
resolutions  of  the  matter.  They're  laid  out 
there.  If  both  sides  can't  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment or  a  new  contract,  under  the  terms  of 
Bill  100  they  can  proceed  to  arbitration  or 
final  offer  selection.  Therefore,  they  can  bring 
the  dispute  to  some  kind  of  resolution  on  their 


own  volition.  I  suggest  to  the  parties  that  is 
perhaps  the  avenue  they  should  follow  if  they 
can't  negotiate  a  setdement. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  the  complete 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  involve 
itself  in  the  avenues  he  refers  to  has  caused 
an  impasse  in  these  negotiations  and  has 
placed  the  education  of  the  children  and  the 
students  in  the  county  in  total  jeopardy  at 
this  point  in  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  not  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  certain  actions  on  either  side 
have  made  negotiations  impossible  or  have 
affected  the  outcome,  or  indeed  that  the 
students'  program  is  in  jeopardy  at  this  time. 
I  have  no  word  from  the  Education  Relations 
Commission  in  the  form  of  any  communica- 
tion that  the  students'  program  is  in  jeopardy 
or  could  be  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  dis- 
pute that's  going  on  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
much  of  what  was  said  by  my  colleague  is 
true;  that  the  board  simply  refuses  to  nego- 
tiate any  further  and  puts  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  sensible  proposals  being  put  to 
it,  has  the  minister  given  consideration  to 
personally  involving  himself  in  this  dispute 
and  inviting  the  Wentworth  board  and  its 
representatives  to  come  into  Queen's  Park  and 
sit  down  and  explain  why  it  is  they  refuse  to 
use  any  of  the  avenues  provided  for  them  in 
the  education  bill,  why  it  is  that  they  refuse 
to  negotiate,  and  how  in  the  name  of  heaven 
they  expect  to  reach  a  settlement  if  they 
won't  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  proposals 
that  are  available  to  be  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  recall  that  when  we  passed 
Bill  100  we  set  up  a  body  called  the  Educa- 
tion Relations  Commission  to  carry  out  that 
very  function. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  are  on  the  commis- 
sion, and  on  its  staff,  people  who  are  much 
more  skilled  in  this  particular  endeavour  than 
I  am. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  you  are  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  the  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  suggest  they  are  the 
people  who  can  perform  the  service  the 
member  has  asked  for  and  they  are  doing 
that.  If  they're  not  doing  it  at  this  minute, 
they  stand  ready  to  do  it  when  they  think 
the  appropriate  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  board  is  impossible,  and 
the  minister  knows  it. 
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Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  May  I 
ask  the  minister  at  what  point  he  would  re- 
gard the  school  year  to  be  in  jeopardy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. That  question  doesn't  have  an  answer 
that  could  be  a  definitive  one  that  I  could 
answer,  or  that  even  my  friend  could  answer. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  with  regard 
to  a  comment  he  made  this  afternoon  during 
the  course  of  his  press  conference  at  1:30, 
when  he  released  the  ministry  discussion 
paper,  The  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
—Status  and  Outlook.  He  indicated  in  response 
to  a  press  question  that  he  thought  the  mills 
were  not  in  bad  shape— he  used  the  word 
"optimistic"— but  he  did  indicate  that  there 
might  be  one  or  two  or  three  mills  that  would 
be  shut  down  in  the  province.  Could  he  in- 
dicate to  us  which  mills  those  might  be,  if  he 
has  the  information?  Does  he  not  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile  communicating  that  to 
the  workers  involved  so  that  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  work  force  can  take  place 
smoothly? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  isn't  as  if  I  had  two 

or  three  specific  names  of  mills  that  in  the 
future  would  not  be  economically  viable 
operations  and  could  say  this  town  or  that 
mill  or  this  mill.  I  was  asked  did  I  think 
they  would  all  be  updated.  The  answer  was 
"I  suspect  not,"  because  there  may  be  two  or 
three  mills  in  the  province  that  will  be 
phased  out  with  time  rather  than  renovated, 
simply  because  two  or  three  are  getting  older 
and  the  investment  in  them  might  not  be 
justified.  These,  however,  could  be  places  or 
locations  where  a  totally  new  mill  may  be  put 
in  place  and,  therefore,  we  haven't  reached 
a  point  where  a  closure  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment are  automatic. 

[3:00] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  share  with  the  House  any  data  he 
has  not  yet  revealed  to  the  public  on  which 
he  bases  this  suspicion  or  assumption;  and 
can  he  assure  us  that  he,  along  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough),  will 
work  to  replace  those  facilities,  where  it  is 
proven  viable,  in  order  to  maintain  jobs  in 
that  industry? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  whole  purpose  of 
today's  presentation  was  simply  to  give  mem- 
bers and  other  people  in  the  province  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  industry,  as  the  mem- 
ber knows.  I  came  away  encouraged  by  the 


state  of  the  industry,  although  most  of  the 
discussion,  naturally,  centered  on  its  problem. 
That  is  normal,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  can't  give  out  the  data  on  specific  mills 
because  a  precondition  of  the  release  of  the 
information  by  companies  to  our  consultants 
was  that  the  specific  corporate  data  would  be 
kept  confidential  since  it  was  the  kind  of 
thing  we  normally  would  not  have  access  to, 
and  since  it  was  also  the  kind  of  information 
which  would  give  competitors  a  real  edge 
if  that  information  were  available.  So  we 
promised  that  data  on  specific  mills  would 
not  be   released  in  the  future. 

We  can  talk  about  the  generalities  and  we 
will,  I'm  sure,  be  working  with  my  colleagues 
in  other  ministries  to  see  that  marginal  mills 
are  helped  in  any  way  within  my  authority 
and  their  authority. 

FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING  BOARD 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  an  answer  to  a  question  previ- 
ously asked. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  from  the  member  for  Kitch- 
ener (Mr.  Breithaupt)  that  I  table  the  min- 
utes of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board, 
may  I  remind  members  that  I  instructed  the 
board  in  February  of  1977  to  be  more  open 
with  its  decisions. 

I  specifically  instructed  the  board  to  open 
its  appeal  hearings  to  the  public.  Notice  of 
these  meetings  on  issues  of  public  concern 
are  now  given  to  the  press  gallery  and  I 
understand  several  reporters  have  attended 
these  hearings.  Minutes  of  the  decisions  of 
these  hearings  are  available  for  public  review 
at  the  board  office. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  offer  to 
table  the  minutes  of  the  regular  board  meet- 
ing where  the  business  of  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  is  conducted.  Some  of  this 
business  of  the  board  recorded  in  these  min- 
utes concerns  the  licensing  of  private  com- 
panies, dealers  and  processors  who  handle 
some  of  Ontario's  44  farm  products.  The  min- 
utes record  the  review  of  ratios  indicating 
the  financial  worth  of  these  private  companies. 
This  data  is  presented  with  an  application  for 
licence  as  confidential  information  supplied 
by  the  company. 

The  board  minutes  also  record  meetings  of 
the  21  commodity  boards  to  discuss  proposed 
policies  and  marketing  strategies.  Public  dis- 
closure, resulting  in  knowledge  of  these  devel- 
oping programs  by  international  competitors 
would  place  the  commodity  boards  at  a  real 
disadvantage  in  marketing  the  growers'  com- 
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modi  ties;  surely  the  member  from  Kitchener 
cannot  want  this. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  minutes  of  the  21 
commodity  boards  are  held  by  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board.  I  cannot  offer  to 
table  these  minutes.  They  are  minutes  of 
producer-elected  boards  and  are  private  and 
confidential.  The  local  marketing  boards  are 
required  by  law  to  report  minutes  to  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board.  This  allows 
the  board  to  supervise  the  commodity  board, 
as  required  by  the  act. 

If  you  want  these  minutes  you  must  ask 
the  commodity  boards.  I  cannot  offer  you  the 
minutes  of  these  commodity  boards.  I  repeat 
that  the  issues  before  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board— I  might  also  add  here  and 
of  the  Ontario  Milk  Commission— are  dis- 
cussed in  public  meetings.  The  decisions  and 
minutes  of  these  meetings  are  already  open 
and  available  at  the  board  office. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Since  the  minister  himself 
feels  that  he  is  unable  to  table  the  minutes 
from  the  year  1977,  can  he  give  this  House 
a  personal  guarantee  that  at  no  time  during 
the  year  1977— and  I  speak  specifically  of 
July,  but  the  question  is  asked  generally— 
was  any  reference  made  at  the  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Board  to  the  possible  existence  of 
the  discounting  or  kickback  or  rebate  practice 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  this  House?  Can 
he,  in  fact,  guarantee  that  he  has  examined 
the  minutes  personally,  has  spoken  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board;  and  can  he  guarantee  to  this  House 
that  there  was  not  reference  made  as  far 
back  as  July  of  1977  to  the  discounting  or 
rebate  practice? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes  or  no? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  haven't  read  all  the 
minutes  of  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  can  speak  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  of  July  1977,  I  was 
aware  of  the  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Producers' 
Marketing  Board  problems. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Careful  or  we  will  have 
to  x-ray  you. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  And  if  that  is  what  you 
are  talking  about  then  make  it  clear,  because 
you  didn't  the  other  day.  You  did  not  make 
that  clear  the  other  day.  If  that's  what  you're 
talking  about,  tell  us. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege;  or 
as  a  supplementary,  as  you  may  prefer,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  dispute  involving 


the  greenhouse  marketing  board  and  what- 
ever else  was  going  on.  The  matter  has  to  do 
with  whether  during  that  meeting  there  was 
raised  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  the 
existence  on  the  part  of  retail  chains  of  a 
discounting  or  rebate  or  kickback  practice. 
That  is  the  question,  and  that  is  what  we 
wanted  the  minutes  for.  Will  the  minister 
guarantee  that  no  such  reference  was  made? 
That  is  what  I  am  asking  him  to  do. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
check  the  minutes,  but  I  can  also  tell  the 
member  that  as  of  July,  1977,  I  know  that 
the  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Producers'  Market- 
ing Board  were  having  problems  at  that  board 
level. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  are  muddying  the 
waters. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition's  member  from  that  area  can  fill 
him  in  on  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  not  the  issue. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  July  1977  I  was 
aware  of  that  situation.  What  is  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  talking  about  then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  hate  to  drag  this  on;  I'm 
terribly  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  question  is 
whether  at  the  meeting  where  that  whole 
business  the  minister  is  talking  about  with  the 
greenhous  growers  was  taken  up,  there  was 
also  reference  made  to  the  fact  that  certain 
retail  chains  in  Ontario  demand  a  discount 
or  a  rebate  practice  of  the  kind  we  were  talk- 
ing about,  that  is  the  question.  As  far  back 
as  1977,  did  the  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Marketing  Board  have  some  inkling  that  these 
things  did  exist?  Did  he  at  least  have  that 
reported  to  him? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  At  the  Greenhouse 
Vegetable  Producers'  Marketing  Board  we 
were  drawn'  into  it,  in  July,  1977.  There  was 
talk  of  discounts  then,  yes.  I  referred  to  that 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  member's  questions 
the  other  day.  As  for  any  other  dealings  or 
discounts  with  other  groups,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any.  I  will  check  that  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  didn't  you  say  that 
in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  did  say  it,  if  mem- 
bers would  only  listen. 

TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Education 
has  now  publicly  guaranteed  that  the  cur- 
rent strike  in  Essex  county  will  have  no  effect 
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on  the  student  credit  acquisition,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  has  now  been  challenged 
by  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers' 
Federation,  could  the  minister  explain  if  the 
Essex  County  Board  of  Education  has  the 
authority  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  the 
granting  of  a  secondary  school  credit?  Has 
the  Minister  of  Educaton  authorized  the 
Essex  County  Board  of  Education  to  grant 
credits  on  the  basis  of  this  reduced  amount 
of  time  and  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  to  both  those 
questions  is  no. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  give  any  kind  of  guarantee  that  the 
strike  now  going  on  in  Essex  county  will  not 
jeopardize  the  school  year  of  the  students  in- 
volved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  give 
that  guarantee.  I  think  that  is  dependent  on 
a  number  of  factors.  I  would  suggest  that  all 
those  concerned  in  Essex  county  should  put 
that  particular  proposition  directly  and  clearly 
to  the  board  and  the  teachers  in  Essex 
county,  and  indicate  that  they  would  like 
some  answer  from  them  on  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  board  is  concerned,  the 
board  has  no  authority  to  lessen  the  require- 
ments for  the  granting  of  a  credit.  In  most 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  work  stoppage, 
after  the  schools  have  reopened  there  has 
been  a  program  undertaken  by  the  principals 
and  teachers  in  the  schools,  co-operating 
with  the  board,  to  catch  up  the  missed  work. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  the  credit.  That  would  have 
to  take  place  in  Essex  at  some  particular 
time. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  year? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Supplementary  to  the  minis- 
ter: Since  the  teachers  in  Essex  county  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  arbitration  or  final  offer 
selection,  would  the  minister  then  send  the 
letter  he  sent  to  the  other  boards  to  the 
teachers  in  Essex  county  and  ask  them,  be- 
cause in  the  Essex  county  case  the  board 
has  offered  to  go  to  final  offer  or  arbitration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  sure  the  teachers 
in  Essex  county  are  well  aware  of  what  we 
have  said  and  done  in  the  other  disputes, 
both  Renfrew  and  Wentworth.  They  have 
a  very  good  network  of  communications  and 
I  am  sure  they  know.  But  if  it  would  be  of 
any  assistance  I  will  be  glad  to  send  the  same 
information  to  the  people  in  Essex  county  as 
I  did  to  the  other  areas. 

OHTB  STAFF  LIST 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 


tions concerning  the  possibility  of  preferential 
treatment  being  given  to  certain  lawyers 
before  the  Highway  Transport  Board.  Would 
the  minister  clarify  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  his  answer  in  this  House  yes- 
terday to  my  question  and  his  letter  of 
April  27?  In  his  letter  of  April  27  he  indi- 
cated that  the  names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  two  lawyers  that  appeared  on  the  trans- 
port board  staff  list  did  so  because  some 
receptionist  who  no  longer  works  for  the 
board  typed  the  list  out  for  personal  use  and 
added  the  two  solicitors'  names.  The  minis- 
ter's reply  yesterday  indicated  that  the  staff 
list  I  received  was  only  the  first  page  of  a 
list  and  that  the  other  lawyers  appeared  on 
the  second  list;  in  other  words,  what  is  his 
official  excuse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  see 
any  conflict- 
Mr.  Pope:  There  isn't  any. 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —in  what  the  honourable 
member  has  read  at  all.  If  the  honourable 
member  has  any  charges  to  make  against 
any  member  of  the  board  or  against  any 
solicitor,  I  wish  he  would  make  them. 

Mr.  Philip:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister tell  us  when  he  intends,  if  ever,  to 
table  the  information  I  asked  for  in 
this  House  on  April  20— in  particular  the  date 
of  each  application  that  has  been  received  by 
the  transport  board  and  the  date  on  which 
each  of  these  applications  has  been  assigned? 
Or  does  he  intend  to  go  on  acting  as  an 
apologist  for  the  shoddy  and  capricious  way 
in  which  the  transport  board  is  handling  its 
matters? 

Mr.  Warner:  Resign.  Why  don't  you  just 
resign?  You  can't  handle  that  board. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  no  need  or  no 
intention  to  be  an  apologist  for  the  chairman 
of  the  board  or  any  member  of  the  board. 
They  are  very  honourable  and  noble  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  have  acted  very  well  on 
behalf  of  this  province  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  have  done  an  excellent  job.  The 
information  the  honourable  member  asked  for 
I  believe  is  being  assembled.  I  believe  it  will 
take  some  considerable  amount  of  research 
and  time  to  get  it. 

HARWICH  LANDFILL  SITE 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  dormant  landfill  li- 
cence has  been  reactivated  and  has  been 
transferred  from  its  former  owner,  and  that 
this  was  done  without  the  benefit  of  a  public 
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hearing  by  which  the  residents  of  Harwich 
township  and  the  Harwich  township  council 
could  have  'been  apprised  of  the  studies  that 
were  done  to  prove  the  safety  of  this  site, 
would  the  minister  tell  this  House,  and 
especially  tell  the  Harwich  township  council, 
what  studies  have  been  carried  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  believe  I  saw  a  letter  on  that  subject  I  am 
not  aware  of  it.  I  can  get  an  answer  for  the 
honourable  member  on  Thursday. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  is  aware  that 
yesterday  he  said  he  did  not  know  where 
the  liquid  industrial  waste  now  going  into  the 
Beare  Road  landfill  site  would  go  after  June 
30,  1978,  when  the  landfill  site  is  to  be  closed 
to  liquid  industrial  waste.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Metro  Toronto  works  committee,  in 
a  report  dated  May  2,  said  that  to  date  the 
provincial  municipal  task  force  studying  this 
problem  had  found  that  only  55  per  cent  of 
the  waste  can  be  redirected  to  acceptable  al- 
ternative disposal  facilities,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  what  responsibility  he  is  tak- 
ing for  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  the 
other  45  per  cent  of  this  liquid  industrial 
waste.  There  are  only  six  weeks  to  go  before 
the  site  is  closed.  Or  is  he  proposing  to  let 
it  be  dumped  into  ravines,  lakes,  and  sewers? 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  question  has 
been  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Into  Beaches- Woodbine. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  also  like  to  ask  what 
response  is  he  making  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Metro  council  that  the  province  assume 
responsibility  for  acquiring  liquid  industrial 
waste  disposal  sites,  as  recommended  by  the 
Robarts  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect 
to  be  receiving  a  report  from  the  people  in 
my  ministry  who  are  on  that  task  force  in 
co-operation  with  Metro.  We'll  deal  with  the 
matter  at  that  time. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary.  Can  the  min- 
ister give  us  a  report  within  the  week  as  to 
what  his  plans  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  In  due  course. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister trying  to  tell  us  today  that  he  really 
doesn't  have  any  concern  with  that  June  30 
deadline;  that  he  is  possibly  going  to  ignore 
and  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
liquid  waste? 

Some  hon.  members:    Resign.  Resign. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Which  way  are  you  going  to 
vote  on  this  one? 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  isn't  the  escarpment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That  is  not  so  at  all. 
I'm  just  trying  to  get  you  people  over  there 
to  leave  politics  out  of  this  issue  and  let  us 
all  work  together  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  are  a  disgrace.  You're 
even  worse  than  George  Kerr. 

Mr.    Deputy   Speaker:    Order.    Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  Save  our  suds. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Play  politics  on  the  escarp- 
ment but  not  in  Scarborough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  is  a  deep  well  in 
Beaches-Woodbine. 

JUVENILE  COURT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  feels  the  juvenile 
court  system  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 'and 
specific  references  have  been  made  to  the 
city  of  Toronto— is  operating  as  he  would 
like  it  to,  when  several  Toronto  school  board 
spokesmen,  according  to  a  Globe  and  Mail 
article,  have  said  in  interviews  that  over- 
compassionate  judges  have  turned  the 
juvenile  court  experience  into  a  farce  and  a 
fraud  for  children  — 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  we  don't  want  com- 
passionate judges,  do  we? 

Mr.  Bradley:  —and  have  rendered  mean- 
ingless the  threat  of  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  certainly  don't 
agree  with  those  statements,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  have  an  outstanding  family  and 
juvenile  court  bench  in  Toronto  and  else- 
where in  this  province.  A  number  of  con- 
cerned citizens  are  worried  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  juvenile  court,  for  ex- 
ample, dealing  with  truancy  matters.  This  is 
an  issue  that  is  not  going  to  be  easily  re- 
solved. There  are  many  very  wise  commen- 
tators who  seriously  question  whether  or  not 
the  juvenile  court  is  the  place  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 

For  these  spokesmen  to  make  such 
blanket  statements  as  were  reported,  at  least, 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  is  in  my  view  simply 
not  justified  by  the  facts. 

OHTB  STAFF  LIST 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Further  to  the  question 
of  the  member  for  Etobicoke  at  the  time  he 
asked  for  the  information,  I  asked  if  he  would 
put  the  question  on  the  order  paper  so  we 
could  obtain  the  information.  The  question 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Read  it  in  Hansard. 
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Mr.  Philip:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  question  was  very  clear.  I  asked  for 
precisely  three  items  and  the  minister  could 
easily  have  given  us  this. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Right. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  minister  can  read  Hansard 
the  same  way  as  anyone  else. 

PETITIONS 

MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FOOD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  pe- 
tition, pursuant  to  provisional  order  number 
seven  of  the  Legislative  Assembly: 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
assembly,  hereby  petition  that  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1977,  tabled  October  17,  1977,  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  on  resources  de- 
velopment for  such  consideration  and  report 
as  the  committee  may  determine. 

"It  is  our  presumption  that  such  consid- 
eration will  proceed  forthwith.  What  we  want 
is  a  time-table  debate  during  which  we 
can  question  witnesses  under  oath  and  find 
out  whether  an  inquiry  of  a  public  nature 
is  required  into  the  discounting  practice 
which  we  have  been  discussing." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Very  sensible. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Hogwash. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Havrot:  When  will  you  grow  up? 

TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
approximately  7,000  signatures— I  know  the 
minister  may  verify  it  in  time— from  voters, 
taxpayers  and,  most  important,  students  from 
my  constituency  who  are  concerned  that  the 
provision  of  education  has  been  denied  to 
their  children.  They  are  asking  for  direct 
intervention  by  the  minister. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

ONTARIO  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  89, 
An  Act  respecting  French  Language  Services 
in  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement,  this  bill  places  the  duty  on 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  provide,  as  a 
right,  public  services  in  the  French  language 


to  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  in  the  bill.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes the  offices  of  a  French-language  co- 
ordinator and  the  Language  Service  Board  to 
aid  in  improving  the  availability  of  French- 
language  services  in  Ontario. 

Basically,  this  bill  establishes  a  statutory 
framework  for  French-language  services  in 
Ontario.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  bilingualize  the 
province  or  to  force  French  on  anyone.  Basi- 
cally, it's  a  reasonable  and  practical  method 
to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  Franco- 
Ontarians  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Samis:  This  is  a  second-reading  speech, 
Albert. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  we  moving  to  second 
reading? 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  our  intention  to  present  the 
bill  in  both  languages  in  the  Legislature;  and 
despite  our  best  efforts  and  the  best  efforts 
of  the  translation  services  here  at  Queen's 
Park,  it  became  obvious  that  the  translation 
of  this  legislation  was  not  adequate,  and  in 
fact,  the  bill  points  out  clearly  the  necessity 
for  having  such  services  in  Ontario. 

M.  l'Orateur,  si  je  peux  dire  quelques  mots 
en  frangais,  le  but  de  la  legislation  qu'on  pre- 
sente  pour  laquelle  j'espere  avoir  l'appui  de 
tous  les  membres  de  la  Legislature,  est  un 
effort  du  Parti  Liberal  de  legiferer  les  droits 
des  Franco-Ontariens. 

Mr.  Samis:  Discours. 

Mr.  Roy:  Le  but  de  cette  legislation  c'est 
de  forcer  le  gouvernement  de  l'Ontario  de 
donner  des  services  en  francais  dans  tous  les 
secteurs.  Le  bill  en  meme  temps  etablit  les 
modalites  pour  resoudre  ce  probleme,  c'est- 
a-dire  on  veut  creer  un  coordinateur  des 
services  de  langue  francaise,  ainsi  qu'un 
comite  qui  ferait  des  recommandations  au 
gouvernement.  Le  gouvernement  serait  oblige 
d'accepter  ces  recommandations  a  moins  de 
donner  des  raisons  valables. 

D'apres  moi,  M.  l'Orateur,  c'est  une  facon 
legitime,  pratique  et  raisonnable  de  la  part 
du  Parti  Liberal  et  chef  Liberal,  c'est  d'ap- 
peler  une  structure  legislative  pour  enfin  satis- 
faire  les  revendications  des  Franco-Ontariens. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  believe  that  any  member  of  this 
assembly  should  be  able  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  either  French  or  English.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Speaker  would  look  into  the  matter  raised 
by  my  colleague  from  Ottawa  East  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  privileges  as  a  member 
haven't  been  upheld  by  him  not  being  able 
to  introduce  the  bill  printed  in  both  English 
and  French.  Perhaps  the  Speaker  could  re- 
port back  to  this  assembly  later. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  to  my  left,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  there  wasn't  a  right.  There's 
nothing,  as  I  think  the  Legislative  Clerk  will 
tell  us,  to  stop  us  presenting  a  bill  in  both 
languages.  The  problem,  basically,  was  in  the 
translation.  We,  in  reviewing  the  translation 
of  the  bill,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  trans- 
lation. I  don't  want  to  be  overly  critical  of 
anyone,  but  I  think  it  does  point  out  the  need 
for  legislative  translation  services.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Legislature  but  of  the 
apparatus.  I  hope  that,  by  accepting  this  type 
of  legislation,  we  will  have  the  appartus  work- 
ing to  satisfy  what  is  a  legitimate  request. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest  on 
the  point  of  order,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  member  has  just  said.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  an  accident  or  an  idiosyncrasy 
but  I  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  have 
a  major  document  translated  by  the  transla- 
tion service  here.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  it  had  to  be  redone.  I  think  there  is 
some  need  to  provide  more  money  and  more 
support  for  the  translation  services  in  Queen's 
Park.  Maybe  the  introduction  of  this  bill  does 
reinforce  that  truth. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the  point 
of  order  and  the  comments  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion 45  and  the  interim  answer  to  question 
48  standing  on  the  notice  paper.  (See  ap- 
pendix, page  2591.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  22,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  believe  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  was  in  full  flight  previously. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  the  second  position  of 
the  NDP. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  flap  your  wings 
and  get  back  into  flight? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
I  would  characterize  the  posture  I  was  in  at 
the  adjournment  two  weeks  ago  on  May  2, 
when  this  debate  was  adjourned  on  a  matter 
which  is  of  immense  concern  to  me.  I  think 
because  of  the  lapse  of  time  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me,  at  least  in  some  summary  way, 
to  recap  what  I  had  to  say  at  that  time. 


,1  did  want  to  speak  really  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  House  who  could  possibly 
have  the  time  to  listen  or  those  who  may  at 
some  point  read  what  I  have  to  say  because 
I  am  calling  for  support  from  other  members 
of  each  of  the  caucuses  in  the  House  in  order 
to  defeat  the  provision  in  Bill  22,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  permissive  authority  for  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  to  re- 
quire that  photographs  be  included  and  im- 
printed upon  the  driver's  licence  of  persons 
who  are  authorized  to  drive  in  the  province. 

It  was  interesting  at  the  point  of  the  ad- 
journment that  a  number  of  the  members 
expressed  interest  in  what  I  had  to  say  at 
that  time.  I  am  sorry  that  the  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner)  is  not  here  as  he 
came  across  and  said  he  was  very  interested 
in  the  arguments  that  I  was  putting  and  the 
anxiety  and  fear  which  were  implicit  in  the 
arguments  that  I  was  putting  that  in  some 
way  or  other  this  was  a  significant  and  severe 
encroachment,  disguised  as  an  incidental 
amendment  to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
which  we  were  imposing  on  the  relationships 
between  individuals  and  the  state  which  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  civil  liberties. 

The  member  for  Peterborough  said  to  me: 
"But  do  you  know  of  any  instance  where 
the  police  have  wrongfully  stopped  some- 
one?" Rather  than  to  get  into  a  minutia  of 
discussions  about  that,  I  said  I  believed  I 
did,  but  I  didn't  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  point  in  getting  into  an  argument  about 
the  situations  in  which  the  police  may  or  may 
not  have  used  this  power  in  a  way  which  was 
not  intended  by  the  assembly. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  we  have  to  put  to 
rest  the  land  of  argument  implicit  in  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Peterborough,  and 
I  say  this  most  kindly.  There  is  a  theory 
abroad  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  laws  we 
pass  of  a  punitive  nature  respecting  citizens 
that  somehow  or  other  implies  if  you  are  not 
doing  anything  wrong,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  police.  Therefore,  the  theory 
is  that  we  can  give  the  police  an  unlicensed 
power  to  interfere  with  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  subject  because  the  police  are  an 
agent  of  ours  to  enforce  the  law  and,  if  we 
are  not  doing  anything  wrong,  we  should  be 
quite  happy  to  be  stopped  by  the  police  and 
to  establish  for  their  satisfaction  that  we  are 
about  our  lawful  occasions  and  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  which  is  wrong.  That  is 
a  total  perversion,  in  my  view,  of  the  theory 
in  a  democratic  society  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state. 

[3:30] 
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Another  of  my  colleagues,  the  member  for 
Yorkview  (Mr.  Young),  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Well,  the  trouble  with  you,  Jim"— and  he 
said  it  kindly,  as  only  a  United  Church  minis- 
ter could  say  it;  he  really  wanted  to  share 
with  me  that  I  was  much  too  logical  in  my 
presentation  about  my  concern.  I  want  to 
answer  that.  I  am  logical  because  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  trying  to  translate  into  articu- 
late reasons  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
concern  and  anxiety  which  I  have,  if  we  in- 
advertently, at  this  time  in  the  assembly,  pass 
the  bill  containing  this  provision.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  I  have  no  problem 
with.  But  this  particular  bill  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  me  that  I  want,  with  all  of  the 
logic  alt  my  command,  to  put  before  the 
assembly  in  an  articulate  way  the  rational 
arguments  which  support  and  express  the 
anxiety  and  concern  which  I  have  about  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  summarize  quite  briefly— because 
you  will  recall  that  I  made  half  a  dozen 
points  in  trying  to  establish  what  I  wanted  to 
put  before  the  assembly— and  then  I  want  to 
move  on  in  the  arguments  that  I  will  put, 
in  the  hope  that  I  can  persuade  other  mem- 
bers to  join  with  me  in  defeating  this  par- 
ticular provision,  or  at  least  join  me  in  say- 
ing that  if  it  is  to  be  decided  by  this  assem- 
bly that  if  I  am  driving  an  automobile  in 
Ontario  and  the  police  stop  me  without  any 
cause  or  reason  for  the  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion then  I  want  that  matter  debated  as  a 
matter  of  principle  in  the  assembly  because 
of  its  importance  and  not  introduced  by  way 
of  an  incidental  amendment  to  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  regardless  of  the  precursory  re- 
ports which  have  led  to  some  specious  argu- 
ments being  made  that  it  is  of  validity. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  made,  first 
of  all,  a  specific  disclaimer:  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  exercise  of  police  power, 
either  under  the  Criminal  Code  or  any  of  the 
other  statutes  of  Canada  or  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  or  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
where  the  intrusion  of  the  police,  the  initia- 
tive the  police  take,  is  based  upon  a  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  to  believe,  or  have 
reasonable  or  probable  cause  to  see,  that  an 
offence  is  taking  place;  or  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  person  has  committed  an 
offence.  Those  traditional  protective  clauses, 
which  are  the  trigger  of  legitimate  police 
action,  are  not  my  concern.  I  understand 
them,  I  appreciate  them,  and  I  respect  them. 

What  I  was  talking  about  were  the  provi- 
sions that  appear  in  sections  14  and  17  of 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  that  without  any  reason  a  police 
officer  can  require  you  to  produce  your  driv- 


er's licence;  with  respect  to  section  55  of  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  which  permits  a  police 
officer,  without  any  reason,  to  stop  your 
vehicle  and  to  examine  it  on  the  theory  that 
it  may  or  may  not  be  an  unsafe  vehicle;  and 
the  provision  in  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund,  tucked  away  in  that  statute, 
which  provides  that  a  police  officer  may, 
without  any  sense  of  concern  or  anxiety  about 
it,  simply  stop  your  vehicle  and  require  you 
to  produce  evidence  either  of  your  insurance 
or  that  you  are  covered  under  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 

I  make  the  disclaimer  again  so  that  1  will 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  problem  if 
the  words  "reasonable  and  probable  cause"  or 
"have  reason  to  suspect,"  or  some  such  pro- 
tective words  which  are  the  basis  for  the 
initiation  of  police  action  are  introduced  in 
the  bill.  I  am  concerned  about  the  bald  state- 
ment that  a  police  officer  may,  because  you 
are  in  an  automobile  as  the  driver,  stop  that 
vehicle  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

I  then  went  on  to  express  my  view  that 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  numbers  of  driv- 
ers in  Ontario,  what  we  are  for  practical  pur- 
poses authorizing  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  to  do  is  to  require 
an  identification  document  or  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  an  ID  card. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  argument  will  be 
made  that  everybody  now  has  to  carry  a  li- 
cence to  drive  so  what  does  it  matter  if  the 
picture  is  on  the  card?  I  tried  to  make  the 
very  fundamental  distinction  that  what  dis- 
tinguishes an  ID  card  in  the  universal,  ac- 
cepted sense  of  that  term  is  the  appearance 
on  an  identification  document  of  either  a 
photograph  or  fingerprint  or  both.  I  therefore 
say  to  the  minister  that  what  you  are  doing 
here  is,  for  practical  purposes,  introducing  an 
almost  universal  form  of  ID  card. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  by  reference  to 
the  first  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
automobile  insurance,  where  the  statistical  in- 
formation is  available,  and  by  referenc  to  an 
updated  set  of  figures  which  I  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, that  we  are  talking  about  re- 
quiring 85  per  cent  or  better  of  the  male 
persons  in  Ontario  over  the  age  of  16  to 
carry  that  kind  of  an  ID  card.  It  would  also 
require,  as  I  understand  it,  something  over 
55  per  cent  of  the  female  persons  over  the 
age  of  16  now  in  Ontario  to  carry  such  a 
document. 

Parenthetically  I  may  say  that  our  studies 
indicated  that  the  great  increase  in  registered 
drivers  will  be  as  a  result  of  more  and  more 
women  becoming  qualified   to  drive.  It  will 
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not  be  very  long  in  this  province  before  the 
overall  percentage  of  persons  over  the  age 
of  16  that  would  be  required  to  have  an  ID 
card  would  be  raised  from  the  present  average 
of  70  per  cent  to  perhaps  80  or  85  per  cent 
as  more  and  more  women  become  qualified  to 
drive. 

I  find  that  a  very  significant  intrusion  upon 
the  individual's  relationship  with  the  state. 
He  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  state  and  his 
protection,  but  this  is  because  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  not  because  of  the 
rights  of  the  state.  The  kind  of  theory  which 
is  implicit  in  what  the  minister  inadvert- 
ently has  lent  himself  to  support  is  a  theory 
of  civil  society  to  which  I  do  not  subscribe. 

Whether  one  believes  in  Thomas  Hobbes 
and  his  Leviathan— that  life  is  poor,  solitary, 
nasty,  brutish  and  short  without  civil  society 
—some  people  think  that's  a  law  firm  down 
on  Bay  Street— or  whether  or  not  one  believes 
in  the  theory  of  civil  government  put  out  by 
John  Locke;  or  whether  one  believes  in  the 
theory  of  the  civil  state  put  out  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  or  whether  one  believes 
in  the  motivations  that  led  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  one 
believes  in  any  one  of  those  theories,  each 
and  every  one  of  the  traditional  freedoms 
that  we  value  in  our  society— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly—relate to  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship of  the  self-identity  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  in  relation  to  that  society,  how- 
soever constructed. 

The  moment  we  permit  the  intrusion  by  the 
state  to  require  that  identification  we  commit, 
in  my  judgement,  a  psychological  error  of 
vast  proportion.  It  is  not  very  long  before 
the  time  will  come  when  the  individual  sense 
of  personal  identity  on  the  one  hand  will  be 
so  related  to  the  possession  on  his  person  of 
the  document  with  his  photograph  that  if  you 
take  the  document  of  identification  away  from 
him,  you  destroy  the  identity  of  the  individual. 

Some  people  may  say  that  this  is  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  Jim  Renwick  or  it's  a  matter 
of  conscience  of  Jim  Renwick.  It  is  not.  The 
member  for  Riverdale  is  interested  in  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only— attracting  support 
amongst  the  members  of  the  assembly  to 
defeat  this  particular  provision  of  the  bill. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
have  had  any  experience,  either  by  reading, 
living,  moving  or  through  friends  and  rela- 
tions, cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  to  the  extent  that  a  person  is  required 
to  carry  a  document  with  his  picture  or 
fingerprints,  or  picture  and  fingerprints,  you 
make    a    substitution    for    the    document    of 


identification   for   the   person   who   is   being 
identified— and  I  know  the  minister  is  only 
asking  for  the  photograph  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  universally  required. 
Mr.   Renwick:   I'm  saying  to  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  and  I  hope  he  will 
listen  to  me,  this  will,  in  fact,  mean- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  listening  to  you. 
Mr.   Renwick:    —85  per  cent  of   the   men 
over  age  16— 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  55  per  cent  of  the  females 
—a  growing  number,  but  not  universal.  Only 
those  people  who  want  to  drive  a  car. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  it's  not  universal. 
It's  only  those  people  who  want  to  drive  a 
car,  and,  of  course,  it's  a  negligible  percent- 
age of  the  population. 

I  agree  with  the  member.  If  I  can't  per- 
suade him  on  that  argument,  I  don't  think 
I  can  bring  another  argument  to  bear.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  will  mean  that 
substantially  all  of  the  population  of  the 
province,  in  any  real  sense  of  that  term,  will 
in  fact  have  an  identification  card. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  don't  have  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let  me  make  one  further 
argument.  Everyone  knows  that  at  the 
present  time  the  extension  of  credit  through 
a  document  of  identification  is  some  kind  of 
right  within  the  society  in  which  we  live.  If 
you  go  into  any  store  at  any  time  now,  to 
produce  evidence  you're  generally  asked  for 
two  things:  one,  the  particular  credit  card 
and  another  document  of  identification. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Renwick:  For  practical  purposes,  when 
you  are  applying  for  credit  in  a  store  or  in 
any  place  of  business,  you  are  likely  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  if  you  cannot  produce 
your  driver's  licence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  to  cash  a  personal  cheque. 
If  you  have  a  credit  card  you  don't  have  to 
back  it  up  with  a  licence. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  when  I  go  to  my  own 
bank. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Will  the  member  for 
Riverdale  ignore  the  interjections,  and  speak 
to  the  chair,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
chair,  but  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
the  member's  support.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  Liberal  of  his  tradition  would 
not  see  the  merit  and  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  which  I  am  putting. 

It  is  true  that  I  can  go  to  my  bank  and 
I  can  cash  a  cheque.  It  is  true,  because  of 
the  extension  of  credit  and  if  they're  fool- 
hardy  enough   to   do   it,   I   can   perhaps    go 
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to  any  branch  of  my  own  bank  and  cash  a 
cheque.  But  if  you  go  into  a  store,  even 
an  honest  man  with  the  honest  appearance 
of  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
would  be  required  to  produce  not  only  a 
credit  card  and  a  driver's  licence  in  order- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Only  to  cash  a  cheque,  not  to 
make  a  purchase. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  for  merchandise  pur- 
chases in  metropolitan  Toronto  that  is  be- 
coming the  custom  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I've  never  had  it  happen.  I 
guess  I  am  more  honest  looking. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  I  don't  want  to 
belabour  the  argument  into  a  personal  view. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  argument  is  very  thin. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  very  seldom  have  been 
able  to  persuade  that  particular  member,  but 
if  this  means  that  the  Liberal  caucus  is  go- 
ing to  support  this,  then  I  regret  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  NDP  caucus  going 
to  do?  They  have  indicated  that  they  are 
against  you  on  this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but 
that  doesn't  make  them  right  or  me  right. 
It's  a  question  of  what  the  assembly  will  do 
about  a  matter  which  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  liberty  of  the  subject 
in  this  state. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is.  But  your  arguments  are 
usually  much  better  than  this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  May  I  make  a  couple  of 
more  arguments  in  respect  to  what  we  were 
doing.  The  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor)  and  I,  over  a  number  of  years  have 
been  concerned  about  the  North  American- 
ization, if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  police  forces 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We've  made  the 
argument  time  and  time  again  because  we 
are,  and  have  been,  concerned  about  the 
duality  of  the  role  of  the  police.  The  police, 
generally  speaking,  adhere  to  the  tradition 
which  we  have  in  this  country  which  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  members 
of  the  same  society,  clothed  with  authority 
in  that  society  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  individual  citizen. 

13:45] 

But  in  addition  to  that,  they  have  become 
"by  the  nature  of  their  organization  instruments 
by  which  the  power  of  the  state  as  such  is 
enforced  against  the  individual.  One  of  the 
strange  things  which  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  invention  of  the  automobile,  re- 
gardless of  the  benefits  which  we  have  de- 
rived from  that  particular  instrument,  has 
been  to  indicate  that  in  some  way  it  has 
oreated  problems  of  such  magnitude  that  we 


can  now  be  considering  at  this  time  intruding 
upon  that  basic  relationship  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
It  will  require  him,  at  the  behest  of  a  police 
officer,  for  the  substantial  periods  of  time 
when  he  is  outside  his  own  residence  or  out- 
side of  his  own  place  of  business,  to  produce 
evidence  of  his  own  personal  identity. 

The  other  arguments  that  will  be  made— 
and  I  know  they  will  be  made,  because  we've 
discussed  this  at  some  length— will  first  of  all 
be  that  they  have  it  in  Sweden.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  some  aspects  of  the  Swedish 
society,  but  never  having  been  there  and  not 
understanding  it  all,  I  have  never  had  any 
real  confidence  in  the  benign  nature  of  state 
governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I 
just  happen  to  have  an  element  of  skepticism 
about  government,  and  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  a  continental  European  atmosphere, 
regardless  of  how  well  those  structures  of 
society  may  serve  the  particular  societies  in 
which  they  exist. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  because 
they  have  had  it  in  Sweden  and  nobody 
objects  to  it,  therefore  I  should  be  persuaded 
to  accept  it.  My  colleague,  the  member  for 
Yorkview,  and  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip),  have,  as  I  have, 
spoken  to  the  executive  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Civil  Liberties  Association.  That  associa- 
tion has  no  specific  view  on  the  point  which 
I  am  making.  I  had  a  lengthy  and  valuable 
discussion  with  Alan  Borovoy,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  As- 
sociation. So  far  as  I  know,  the  association  as 
such  has  not  taken  a  position  on  it,  although 
I  think  I  am  fair  when  I  say  he  personally 
feels  a  very  real  sense  of  uneasiness  about  the 
introduction  of  this  particular  requirement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  you  think  lack  of  action 
is  significant? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would,  of  course,  have  liked 
to  have  had  the  expressed  support  of  the 
Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association  and  the 
expressed  support  of  the  executive  director.  I 
do  not  tlunk  for  a  moment  that  the  lack  of 
that  support  necessarily  takes  away,  except 
in  numbers,  the  validity  of  the  argument 
of  which  I  am  making  and  putting  to  the 
assembly.  Because  I  cannot  draw  to  my  sup- 
port an  organized  group  of  people,  or  any 
other  group  of  people,  and  have  to  treat  it  as 
an  individual  matter,  it  leaves  me  open  to  the 
view  that  I  am  expressing,  in  some  exagger- 
ated way,  a  particular  idiosyncratic  concern 
of  my  own.  I  think  the  arguments  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  put  before  the  assembly 
should  lead  any  God-fearing,  taxpaying  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly  and  any  law  abiding 
citizen  of  this  assembly  to  be  concerned  about 
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this  immense  extension  of  potential  police 
power  through  the  incidental  amendment  to 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  introduced  by  my 
friend,  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  assembly— 
and  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  under- 
stand—the present  position  of  the  citizen.  I 
would  quote,  if  I  may,  from  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada's  special  lectures  on  arrest 
and  interrogation  by  the  police,  published  in 
1963.  The  boldface  heading  of  the  division  of 
the  particular  chapter  is  "The  right  to  keep 
quiet."  I  quote  from  that  particular  lecture: 
"I  come  now  to  whether  a  citizen  has  a  right 
to  keep  quiet  when  questioned  by  police. 
Apart  from  any  question  of  obstructing  the 
police,  about  which  I  will  speak  later,  the 
legal  position  is  that  there  is  a  common-law 
right  to  keep  silent.  A  person  when  ques- 
tioned need  not  incriminate  himself  and  the 
police  cannot  compel  a  person  to  answer. 
Specifically,  a  person  when  questioned  need 
not  identify  himself."  He  goes  on:  "Although 
this  is  a  qualified  right  and  a  common-law 
right,  in  other  respects  it  has  been  modified 
by  statute/' 

Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done.  We  have  taken  the  common-law  right 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  refuse  to  identify 
himself  to  the  police  when  he  is  about  his 
lawful  occasion  and  we  have  qualified  it  in 
the  way  in  which  I  have  indicated  in  the 
three  particular  sections  of  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act  and  the  other  incidental  section 
in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Fund 
Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  report  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Donald  Morand  on 
the  Royal  Commission  into  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Police  Practices,  the  commissioner  comes 
down  on  the  side  of  requiring  an  identifica- 
tion by  the  citizen  to  the  police  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

)I  quote  from  page  167  of  his  report:  "I 
have  received  various  estimates  of  the  number 
of  people  driving  in  Toronto  with  licences 
which  are  not  theirs  or  licences  which  had 
been  obtained  in  names  other  than  the  proper 
names  of  the  licensee.  These  estimates  have 
ranged  as  high  as  30,000.  I  have  been  told 
that  many  of  our  worst  drivers  who  have 
had  their  licences  suspended  immediately 
obtain  another  in  a  different  name. 

"I  recommend  that  on  each  driver's  licence, 
there  be  a  picture  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
licence  was  issued.  This  will  readily  enable 
the  police  officer  to  determine  whether  the 
person  he  has  stopped  has  a  proper  driver's 
licence. 

"I  anticipate  that  this  recommendation  might 


be  objected  to,  particularly  by  civil  liberties 
groups.  This  system  has  been  introduced  in 
other  jurisdictions  and  after  the  initial  period 
of  objection,  it  was  found  that  the  public  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  procedure.  Indeed, 
many  people  found  that  it  assisted  them  in 
purchasing  things  by  cheque  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

"Any  law  is,  of  course,  an  infringement  on 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  question 
of  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  should 
be  interfered  with  by  the  state  is  a  matter 
that  is  constantly  under  review.  The  civil 
liberty  of  a  citizen  should  not  be  interfered 
with  except  where  the  larger  right  of  the 
majority  makes  it  necessary. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  death,  injury  and 
property  damage  arising  out  of  unqualified 
persons  driving  improperly  justify  the  further 
encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
of  having  his  photograph  attached  to  his 
driver's  licence.  Indeed,  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  further  encroachment.  Each 
driver  is  now  required  to  have  a  driver's 
licence,  and  the  adding  of  a  picture  to  that 
licence  does  not,  in  my  view,  in  any  way 
further  restrict  his  liberty." 

I  end  the  quotation  from  that  report  and 
I  want  to  answer  that  argument.  First  of  all, 
I  answer  it  in  this  way  because  as  a  member 
of  this  select  committee  on  company  law 
dealing  with  automobile  insurance,  to  my 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  that 
committee— and  we  are  about  to  complete  our 
study  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  a 
relatively  exhaustive  study— there  is  no  such 
evidence  to  support  the  extent,  nature  and 
degree  of  the  damage  caused  by  unlicensed 
drivers  or  drivers  driving  while  under 
suspension. 

Nobody  takes  away  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  immense  havoc  on  the  highway,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  that  is  by  persons  who  are 
authorized  to  drive  and  who  hold  actual 
licences.  There  is  certainly  no  statistical  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  indicated  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Justice  Morin  that  would  satisfy  the  test 
that  he  sets,  namely,  the  test  that  the  social 
need  overrides  the  individual  right. 

I  would  say  that,  until  such  time  as  there 
is  further  direct  evidence  of  that  kind  of 
connection,  I  find  it  appalling  that  a  com- 
missioner charged  in  areas  with  respect  to 
police  practices  should  have  come  down  on 
the  side  of  the  language  of  utility  and  con- 
venience; and  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
he  has  used  which  would  indicate  any  sense 
of  urgency  or  necessity  with  respect  to  his 
recommendation . 

I  say  that  also  about  these  various  estimates 
which  he  has   received  of  persons  who  are 
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driving  without  proper  licences.  Again,  there 
is  no  evidence.  We  all  know,  we  all  under- 
stand and  we  all  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  wide  area  where  persons  can 
drive  vehicles  in  Ontario  in  a  way  that  is 
unauthorized.  But  if  we  were  to  implement 
the  great  bulk  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  our  first  report,  and  if  we  were  to  recom- 
mend the  great  bulk  of  the  recommendations 
which  will  be  made  in  a  very  short  time  in 
our  second  report,  if  we  were  to  recommend 
all  of  them  except  this  particular  recom- 
mendation made  by  my  colleague  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  and  the  committee  on  high- 
way safety,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman, 
then  I  would  say  we  would  have  eliminated 
to  a  great  extent  the  whole  problem  created 
by  persons  driving  without  proper  authoriza- 
tion on  the  highway. 

I  say  to  the  House  very  clearly  that  this 
requirement  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
persons  driving  with  improper  authority,  be- 
cause it  is  used  in  a  blanket  way.  If  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  minister  to  extend  the 
ambit  of  police  authority  to  spot  checking 
continuously  and  regularly  in  the  hope  that 
under  some  sampling  system  of  spot  checking 
that  he  will  be  able  to  find  the  persons  who 
are  driving  while  under  suspension,  with  no 
licence,  or  with  improper  authority,  then  I 
suggest  that  it  is  another  example  of  us  pass- 
ing a  law  which  will  not  cure  the  problem 
that  is  before  us. 

The  problem  before  us  is  a  real  one  and  I 
have  indicated  that  if  we  implement  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  one  committee  on 
highway  safety  and  the  other  committee  with 
respect  to  automobile  insurance  except  this 
one,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  improve 
the  social  danger  and  hazard  of  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  highway  and  so  reduced  its  im- 
pact that,  to  talk  about  requiring  this  kind 
of  85  per  cent  universal  requirement  of  an 
identification  card,  we  will  realize  how  ridicu- 
lous and  stupid  it  would  be  for  this  assembly 
to  approve  of  this  section. 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Yorkview 
will  no  doubt  participate  in  the  debate,  but 
one  of  the  arguments,  of  course,  which  is  in 
favour  Of  it  is  a  recommendation  of  that 
committee.  Again,  proceeding  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  the  offences  under  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  the  committee  goes  on  to  say, 
and  I  quote  at  page  III-6: 

"Another  reason  for  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  suspension  is  the  apparent  ease  and  fre- 
quency with  which  it  can  be  ignored.  Police 
advised  the  committee  that  their  task  of 
identifying  drivers  operating  vehicles  without 
a  valid  licence  would  be  easier  if  a  photo- 
graph  of   the   driver   were   attached   to   the 


licence.  This  would  prevent  the  borrowing 
of  licences.  The  committee  is  also  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  a  photograph  on  the  driv- 
er's licence  as  a  means  of  identification  for 
other  purposes  and  of  its  popularity  in 
Europe,  many  states  in  the  United  States  and 
British  Columbia.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  that: 
[4:00] 

"Recommendation  HI-2:  The  government 
of  Ontario  should  proceed  with  its  previously 
announced  program  of  having  the  licensee's 
photograph  imprinted  on  the  driving  licence." 

That  again,  and  I  reiterate,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  convenience  and  utility,  not  the 
language  of  urgency  or  necessity  in  the  light 
of  any  pronounced  social  wrong.  I  would  be 
the  first  one  to  say  that  on  balance,  if  there 
comes  a  conflict  between  the  collective  secu- 
rity of  the  society  and  the  individual's  free- 
dom, one  must  always  redress  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  collective  security  of  the 
society,  because  without  that  society  we  as 
individuals  cannot  exist. 

The  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  would 
make  this  kind  of  change  in  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  democratic  society  requires 
those  persons  to  produce  the  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  which  that  rational  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  I  say  to  the  minister  that,  from  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  highway  safety, 
from  Commissioner  Morand's  report,  and 
from  the  work  of  this  minister,  no  rational 
evidence  has  been  produced  other  than  those 
of  convenience  and  utility,  and  because  we're 
somewhat  sloppy  about  rights  in  our  society 
these  days  we  don't  really  care  very  much 
about  all  of  the  issues  related  to  civil  liber- 
ties. The  government  has  an  obligation  to 
produce  the  kind  of  evidence  which  would 
support  the  introduction  of  that  particular 
provision  in  this  bill. 

i  have  gone  on  at  some  length  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  arguments  which  I  believe  will 
be  made  in  favour  and  to  in  some  way— 
in  my  way,  in  any  event— rebut  those  argu- 
ments. I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  argu- 
ments which  I  believe  express  the  kinds  of 
concern  this  assembly  should  be  dealing 
with  in  relation  to  this  permissive  authority 
to  be  granted  to  the  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications. 

I  do  feel  strongly  about  it  and  I  do  not 
think  that  that  necessarily  detracts  from  the 
validity  of  the  argument.  I  think  the  day  has 
long  gone  since  one  needed  to  be  a  des- 
iccated, unemotional  computer,  engaged  in 
zero-based  budgeting  and  other  forensic  arts 
of  the  accounting  profession  about  govern- 
ment expenditures,  to  be  able  to  feel  strongly 
about  a  matter  and  not  be  irrational  about  it. 
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I  call  upon  those  who  feel  strongly  about 
the  need  to  have  everyone's  picture  on  his 
driver's  licence  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  justify  their  position  with  a  sense  of  feel- 
ing and  concern  about  the  social  wrong  which 
is  being  righted  by  this  legislation.  In  the 
absence  of  that  kind  of  expression,  I  say  to 
the  members  of  the  assembly,  let's  not  be 
sloppy  or  lazy  about  our  rights.  Let's  under- 
stand the  implications  of  what  we're  about, 
and  not,  in  this  way,  move  our  society  into 
that  kind  of  authoritarian  state  which  is  the 
direct  contradiction  of  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic society  we  have  inherited  and  which 
most  of  us  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
in  and  to  cherish. 

I  call  upon  all  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  whether  they  agree  with  all  of  my 
arguments,  none  of  my  arguments,  some  of 
them  or  only  one  or  two  of  them,  objectively 
to  assess  what  they  are  being  asked  to  do. 
They  are  being  asked  to  say  there  is  a  social 
evil  in  the  province  of  Ontario— the  people 
who  drive  while  under  suspension  or  drive  in 
an  unauthorized  way  on  the  highway— which 
will  permit  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  be  seriously  affected  by  requiring 
him  to  have  a  document  in  his  possession 
which,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  or  about  an 
automobile,  will  give  the  police  an  absolute 
right— not  a  qualified  right,  an  absolute  right 
—to  stop  that  person  in  his  car  and  to  require 
him  to  produce  that  identification. 

I  say  the  burden  is  on  the  government,  the 
burden  is  on  the  minister  and,  more  impor- 
tandy,  the  burden  is  on  every  member  of 
this  assembly  to  take  an  objective  look  and  to 
think  about  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
we're  being  asked  to  approve  and  whether 
or  not  the  balance  has  been  shifted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  require  the  kind  of  corrective 
action  which  the  minister  has  introduced  and 
which  I  so  heartily  and  rationally,  I  hope, 
and  articulately— to  the  best  of  my  ability- 
stand  to  uphold. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  member  here, 
would  agree  with  me  when  I  say  it's  too  bad 
that  the  former  member  for  Wilson  Heights, 
Vern  Singer,  QC,  is  not  here  to  participate  in 
this  debate. 

I  have  heard  him  either  lead  or  follow  the 
member  for  Riverdale  on  this  subject,  or 
subjects  closely  allied  with  it,  since  I  heard 
him  speak  in  the  Legislature  first  when  I  was 
elected  in  1962  and  then  when  the  member 
for  Riverdale  entered  the  Legislature  in 
1964.  The  arguments  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  I  would  just  think  what  a  great 
forum  this  would  be  if  the  government  of  the 
day,  for  some  reason  that  I  couldn't  possibly 


conjure  up,  said  that  every  citizen  or  every 
resident  of  Ontario  had  to  carry  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  number,  their  name  and  their 
picture  on  it  which  would  then  have  to  be 
produced  to  a  police  officer  without  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds  or  indication  that 
they  were  breaking  any  law.  What  a  debate 
we  would  have  in  here  and  how  strongly  I 
would  be  supporting  the  member  for  River- 
dale with  every  ounce  of  strength  that  I 
would  have.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

(It  is  surely  the  strangest  expansion  of 
imagination!  for  the  member  to  indicate  that 
by  the  provision  of  this  amendment,  which 
will  require  a  picture  on  a  driver's  licence, 
we  are  taking  any  kind  of  a  step  toward  a 
police  state.  I  just  reject  that.  I  wouldn't  for 
a  moment  say  that  the  member  would  like 
such  a  thing  to  happen  just  so  that  he  could 
oppose  it  with  all  of  the  strength  at  his  com- 
mand, but  this  speech  and  the  rallying  of  his 
arguments  is  like  going  after  a  grant  with  a 
blunderbuss.  It  simply  is  not  in  the  bill.  It 
is  a  matter  that  has  been  put  before  us  not 
simply  by  police  officers  but  by  people  in  the 
community  whose  interest— I  suppose  con- 
venience is  one  reason— but  whose  interests 
are  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
reasons  have  been  put  forward  that  we  ought 
to  put  forward  this  amendment  and  accept  it. 
I  don't  feel  that  it  is,  in  any  way,  interfering 
with  individual  liberties.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  just  the  opposite. 

We  were  told  on  the  select  committee  on 
highway  safety  that  at  any  given  moment  as 
many  as  60,000  drivers  are  operating  cars  on 
our  roads  without  proper  licensing.  And,  in 
many  instances,  these  people  have  had  their 
licences  suspended  by  court  action  and  they 
continue  to  drive  either  without  a  licence  or 
with  a  licence  that  they've  borrowed  from 
someone  else.  If  they  are  stopped,  having 
been  involved  in  an  accident,  or  because  there 
is  some  indication  they  are  driving  while  im- 
paired, or  breaking  any  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  then  the  police 
officer  has  no  way  of  knowing,  when  he  is 
presented  with  a  licence,  whether  or  not  it 
belongs  to  the  person  who  is  driving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  no  probable 
or  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  since  it's 
got  the  characteristic  colour  and  it's  usually 
well-thumbed  having  been  in  the  wallet  for 
two  or  three  years;  the  policeman  looks  at 
it  and  assumes  he  is  talking  to  a  licensed 
driver. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  significance 
at  all  to  the  argument  that  we  are  moving  in 
on  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  individuals  in  this  province. 
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The  honourable  member  was  fair  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association  had  taken  no  stand  on  it  and  their 
executive  director  himself  was  highly  re- 
garded in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  and  else- 
where as  being  sensitive  and— as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  in  all  instances  that  I've 
observed'— reasonable  in  these  matters.  Ap- 
parently even  the  executive  director  had  to 
be  asked  by  the  honourable  member  before 
he  even  indicated  that  he,  too,  shared  the 
objection.  But  surely,  we  might  have  had  a 
letter  from  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  the 
honourable  member  if  he  felt  that  this  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
on  behalf  of  his  organization.  Certainly,  I 
have  never  received  a  communication  from 
that  organization  which  I  did  not  treat  with 
respect  and  attention.  We  have  not  heard 
from  them  and  I  believe  there's  a  good  reason 
why  we  haven't  heard  from  them.  It's  because 
the  indication  that  this  being  a  card-bearing 
picture  of  the  bearer,  in  my  view,  is  not  any 
significant  intrusion  into  the  liberties  of  the 
individual  at  all. 

The  honourable  member  also  said  that  he 
objected  to  the  powers  which  he  feels  are 
inherent  in  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  and  per- 
haps through  these  amendments,  that  the 
police  now  have  the  power  to  stop  an  auto- 
mobile without  reason.  I  don't  really  know 
what  the  honourable  member  is  talking  about. 
A  police  officer  does  not  have  the  right  nor 
power  to  stop  without  some  reasonable  ground 
for  suspecting  that  a  law  is  being  broken. 

The  only  time  that  this  may  happen^I 
didn't  think  of  this  myself  but  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention— is  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  Then  police  officers  in  Metro 
Toronto  and  certain  other  centres  have  a 
program  to  try  and  catch  impaired  drivers. 
If  you  happen  to  be  in  a  lineup,  such  as  the 
ramp  from  York  Street  on  to  the  Gardiner 
Expressway,  any  time  from  maybe  5:30  in 
the  evening  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
December,  you  are  liable  to  be  pulled  over 
in  a  long  line  and  an  officer  in  a  very  polite 
way  will  stick  his  head  in  the  window  and 
converse  with  you  and  run  what  amounts  to 
sort  of  an  amateur  breathalyser  test.  There 
might  be  objection  to  that  but  I  think  under 
those  circumstances  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds  since  there's  every  statis- 
tical indication  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  drivers  have  probably  had1  a  drink  at 
that  time.  Whether  or  not  they  are  legally 
impaired  is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

I  may  have  missed  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's point,  but  I  don't  know  of  anything  in 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act  that  allows  a  police 
officer   to   pull   a   driver   over  without  some 


reasonable  and  probable  ground  for  so  doing. 
Would  the  honourable  member  for  Riverdale 
like  to  help  me  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  The 
honourable  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  It  may  be  made  clear 
later  because  I  personally  do  not  believe 
police  officers  should  have  those  powers.  But 
it's  part  of  the  fabrication  of  (the  case  put 
forward  by  the  honourable  member  for  River- 
dale.  He  says  the  police  can  stop  you  without 
reason  and  they  can  demand  your  identity 
papers— he  nicely  called  it  an  ID  card  but 
we  know  what  he  means— an  identity  paper, 
perhaps  with  a  certain  accent  to  the  word 
that  is  usually  the  kind  of  thing  you  hear  in 
the  spy  films  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  is  not  happening  in  this  jurisdiction. 
Frankly  I  have  enough  confidence  not  only 
in  the  members  of  the  Legislature  but,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  in  the  government  of  this 
province  not  to  suspect  that  it  can  happen. 
Certainly  we  can  be  vigilant.  By  listening  to 
the  honourable  member's  speech,  the  many 
members  gathered  here  today  probably  have 
had  their  sensitivity  in  this  connection  im- 
proved. But  I  would  say  to  the  honourable 
member  that  in  my  opinion  his  fears  are 
groundless  and  exaggerated  and  I  have  not 
been  convinced  by  his  argument. 

I  have  been  concerned,  having  been  a 
member  of  that  select  committee,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  driver's  licence  has  been  cut 
down  considerably  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
identification. 

The  honourable  member  went  on  to  say 
something  about  credit  being  based  on  a 
driver's  licence.  If  the  honourable  member 
has  ever  used  his  licence,  it  is  the  number  on 
there,  I  suppose,  that  gives  him  the  identity 
he  feels  should  be  intrinsically  associated 
with  him  as  an  individual  alone.  If  he  has 
ever  tried  to  cash  a  cheque,  and  this  has 
happened  to  me  where  you  require  some 
identification,  they  write  down  that  endless 
number  with  all  the  digits  and  letters.  This 
is  surely  unnecessary— there's  got  to  be  code 
in  there  that  tells  somebody  something  that 
I  don't  know  anything  about.  They  write  that 
down  and  I  suppose  it's  that  very  number 
which  is  now  carried  by  85  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  Ontario  which  is  already  perhaps 
the  kind  of  identification  that  the  honourable 
member  more  or  less  morally  objects  to— that 
you  are  not  yourself  at  all,  you  are  this 
elaborate  configuration  of  numbers  and  letters 
on  your  driver's  licence.  Maybe  it's  not  much 
good  to  your  ego  when  you  go  in  to  cash  a 
cheque  with  a  signature  that's  very  im- 
pressive, and  they  look  at  it  and  say,  "  I  want 
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your  driver's  licence  and  five  other  sources 
of  identification,"  or  something  like  that  I 
really  think  if  that's  his  objection  it  has 
already  happened.  It  really  seems  Ito  be  in- 
valid in  this  particular  debate. 
[4:15] 

For  him  to  end  with  the  feeling  that  we 
are  moving  towards  an  authoritarian  state  in 
this  connection,  I  feel,  once  again,  is  an  exag- 
geration and  not  worithy  of  the  honourable 
member.  His  concepts  are  excellent  and  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  should  be  put  forward  in 
some  other  context,  but  they  are  an  exag- 
geration in  connection  with  this  bill.  We'll 
have  a  chance  to  debate  ilt,  I  am  sure,  or  at 
least  to  discuss  it  in  committee,  because  there 
are  one  or  two  other  things  that  have  con- 
cerned me. 

The  member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr. 
Worton)  has  indicated  he  thinks  we  are 
getting  much  too  free  and  easy  with  the  legal 
right  to  use  the  flashing  red  light.  When  a 
person  sees  that  on  the  road,  it  is  certainly 
an  indication  for  ordinary  drivers  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  or  be  prepared  to  be  directed  in 
traffic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  a  flashing 
yellow  light  is  getting  to  be  so  generally  used 
that  it  is  sometimes  misleading  on  the  high- 
ways when  traffic  is  moving  at  speed  such 
as  on  some  of  the  major  arteries.  This  is  a 
matter  thalt  perhaps  the  minister  can  indi- 
cate more  fully  when  we  are  discussing  it  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  listened  with  considerable 
attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  member  for 
Riverdale  and  I  must  say  that  I  certainly  will 
be  consulting  those  arguments  at  some  future 
date  if  we  are  challanged  with  a  bill  that 
may  bring  about  a  lessening  of  democracy 
and  civic  rights. 

However,  I  find  the  present  arguments 
which  the  member  makes  just  haven't  per- 
suaded me.  I  must  admit  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  arguments  he  has  made.  I  always  have 
a  certain  discomfort  whenever  I  see  the 
government,  be  it  this  or  any  other  govern- 
ment, moving  in  the  direction  that  some 
might  describe  as  not  necessarily  an  authori- 
tarian manner,  but  perhaps  a  more  legalistic 
or  processing  approach  to  dealing  with  people. 

A  conversation  with  the  Civil  Liberties 
Association  did  little  to  ease  my  apprehension. 
The  comments  I  received  were  to  the  effect 
that  while  some  discomfort  was  felt  on  the 
issue,  it  was  hardly  the  issue  with  which  to 
go  to  the  barricades.  The  Civil  Liberties  Asso- 
ciation were  invited  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  highway  safety  to  appear 
before  that  committee  and  to  address  them- 
selves to  that  particular  issue,  the  pictures  on 


drivers'  licences.  They  failed  to  show  up  and 
to  present  any  position  on  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of  the 
excellent  record  of  that  association  in  fighting 
the  most  minute  attack  on  civil  liberties,  the 
very  fact  they  did  not  appear  is  to  suggest 
either  the  matter  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  one  in- 
stance that  association  was  derelict  in  its 
duties.  I  don't  think  that  it  was. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  has  made  several 
mentions  of  the  fact  that  this  form  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  elsewhere.  He  fails, 
however,  to  indicate  one  example  in  any 
concrete  way  where  in  any  jurisdiction  in 
which  this  was  introduced  civil  liberties  have 
in  fact  been  eroded.  I  think  if  he  is  going  to 
prove  his  argument  then  surely  he  must  show 
us  some  jurisdiction  in  which  this  particular 
step  acted,  if  you  will,  as  a  domino,  if  you 
follow  the  domino  theory,  in  somehow  erod- 
ing civil  liberties. 

If  one  looks  at  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  highway 
safety,  just  as  the  report  of  the  committee 
that  I  was  on,  the  select  committee  on  the 
highway  transportation  of  goods,  they're  an 
integral  part;  each  part  balances  the  other. 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  member  for 
Riverdale  may  be  able  to  argue  that  there 
are  many  other  things  we  should  do  to  make 
our  roads  safer,  in  looking  at  this  particular 
resolution,  one  has  to  see  that  it's  a  pivotal 
kind  of  resolution. 

If  you  look  at  the  recommendations  con- 
cerning alcohol  abuse  in  terms  of  driving, 
Mr.  Speaker,  their  enforcement  poses  real 
problems,  particularly  the  one  in  reference 
to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  by  people  under  the 
legal  drinking  age,  if  there  is  no  specific  way 
of  checking  that  out  and  enforcing  it.  Rules 
are  only  useful  if  they  can  be  enforced.  What 
we  are  facing  is  the  fact  that  presently  the 
suspension  of  drivers'  licences  is  ineffective. 
Police  advised  the  select  committee  on  high- 
way safety  that  the  task  of  identifying  drivers 
of  vehicles  without  a  valid  licence  would  be 
easier  if  a  photograph  were  attached  to  the 
licence. 

One  US  study  indicates  that  at  any  time 
on  any  one  day  there  are  as  many  as  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  drivers  whose  licences  have 
been  suspended  who  are  still  driving  either 
without  a  licence  or  with  a  borrowed  licence. 
The  right  to  drive  an  automobile  is  not  an 
intrinsic  right  nor  is  it  an  obligation.  Every- 
one driving  without  appropriate  licence  is  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  those  people^my 
family  and  your  family— who  are  on  the  roads. 
That  has  been  the  decision  made  by  the  judge 
when  he  imposed  the  suspension  of  a  licence. 
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If  that  were  not  the  case,  then  the  decision 
to  suspend  licences  would  make  no  sense  at 
all. 

A  driver's  licence  in  a  society— and  I  must 
concur  with  the  member  for  Riverdale  on 
this— is  more  than  just  a  permit  to  take  charge 
of  a  vehicle  on  the  road.  It  is  also  the  most 
commonly  used  method  of  identification.  The 
Ontario  Retail  Merchants  Association  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  photographs  on  li- 
cences would  be  of  great  assistance  in  re- 
ducing the  loss  through  fraudulent  cheque 
cashing. 

In  conversations  I  have  had  with  merchants 
in  my  own  riding,  they  have  expressed  their 
approval  of  this  particular  section  of  the  'bill 
the  member  for  Riverdale  is  in  conflict  with. 
On  a  personal  note,  the  member  for  High 
Park-Swansea  (Mr.  Ziemba)  informs  me  that 
as  a  merchant  he  cashed  many  fraudulent 
cheques  on  many  occasions  on  the  strength 
of  a  driver's  licence,  only  to  find  out  that 
the  licence  had  been  stolen  and  that  the 
cheque  would  be  used  for  little  more  than 
suspenders  or  one  more  loss  from  his  revenue. 

If  the  requiring  of  a  photograph  on  a 
driver's  licence  is  necessary  for  cashing 
cheques,  those  people  in  our  society  who 
have  fewer  connections  and  who  are  of  lower 
financial  status  are  those  who  have  the  great- 
est need  for  that  form  of  identification.  It  is 
the  poor  in  our  society  who  often  have  prob- 
lems proving  who  they  are  and  getting  moth- 
er's allowance  cheques  cashed  or  pay  cheques 
cashed.  It  is  the  very  constituency  that  many 
of  us  in  this  party  represent  and  have  fought 
for  over  the  years  that  will  be  most  dis- 
advantaged, if  that  simple  form  of  identifica- 
tion is  not  open  to  them. 

If  one  looks  at  the  jurisdictions  that  have 
pioneered  much  of  the  civil  rights  legislation, 
invariably  many  of  those  are  jurisdictions  that 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  picture  on  driv- 
er's licences.  The  state  of  California,  which 
is  hardly  a  police  state  and  which  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  wishes  of  many  of  us  in  terms 
of  certain  kinds  of  civil  liberties  legislation, 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  simple  expeditious 
practice  to  have  pictures  on  drivers'  licences. 
Sweden  and  many  other  European  countries 
that  many  look  towards  as  being  the  vanguard 
of  civil  liberties  legislation  have  had  pictures 
on  drivers'  licences  for  years. 

This  section  has  also  been  recommended 
by  the  select  committee  on  highway  safety, 
which  devoted  considerable  time  to  studying 
this  problem.  The  committee  encouraged 
open  discussion  of  it,  and  it's  interesting  that 
the  chairman  informs  me  that  he  has  not  had 
one  complaint  from  anyone  in  the  province, 
in  the  form  of  either  a  telephone  call  or  a 


letter,  that  objects  to  this  specific  recom- 
mendation. 

What  we  are  facing  then  is  a  problem 
of  looking  at  a  specific  section  of  a  bill  and 
asking,  is  it  part  of  a  domino,  which,  if 
pulled,  will  somehow  lead  to  the  kind  of 
authoritarian  state  that  some  would  imagine? 
I  say  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this; 
it  hasn't  happened  elsewhere.  I  will  be  vot- 
ing in  committee  for  this  section  of  the  bill 
and  I  hope  it  will  stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish 
to  support  this  section  of  the  bill.  There  are 
two  or  three  observations  that  I  want  to 
make  very  briefly.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  fear  and  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Riverdale  and, 
while  he  is  not  here,  I  would  say  to  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  that  I  do 
not  share  his  feelings  that  we  are  not  in  a 
rather  disturbing  or  dangerous  time  in  terms 
of  the  reaction.  I  don't  particularly  like  this 
kind  of  labelling. 

I*think  we  should  be  concerned  with  what 
is  going  on  with  people  in  our  society  today. 
The  reactions  we  see  in  a  number  of  different 
pieces  of  legislation  or  proposed  legislation 
for  strengthening  of  some  of  the  private 
police  forces,  the  almost  paramilitary  units 
that  some  people  are  talking  about  now;  the 
kind  of  a  confrontation  we  have  been  into 
lately  which  has  accelerated  on  picket  lines 
in  the  province;  the  absolute  opposition  to 
simple  moves,  well  accepted  for  10  or  15 
years  now,  such  as  Rand  formula  union 
security— all  of  these  are  a  sign  of  what,  at 
the  risk  of  over  simplification,  I  guess,  some 
of  us  would  call  the  swing  to  the  right  that 
we  see  in  society  today.  Because  it  does 
concern  me,  the  idea  of  any  particular  mech- 
anism that  further  labels  or  identifies  people 
is  a  concern. 

I  think  it  should  be  put  clearly  on  the 
record,  as  my  colleague  from  Etobicoke  did, 
that  in  talking  to  the  civil  liberties  people,  it 
wasn't  that  they  thought  it  was  necessarily 
a  good  idea;  they  made  it  very  clear  that 
there  are  pretty  basic  issues  you  can  fight 
and  make  some  mileage  or  gain  some  ground, 
while  there  are  other  issues  where  you  just 
waste  your  ammunition  if  you  take  on  an 
issue  that's  not  important  enough  to  stand 
on  the  barricades  and  make  a  fight  of  it. 
It's  my  feeling  that  while  there  is  a  bit  of 
unease  with  this  move,  that  is  the  issue. 

My  colleague  raised  the  matter  of  Sweden, 
I  suppose,  because  we  had  a  fair  little 
discussion  within  our  own  caucus  over  the 
committee  report  and  the  reaction  there.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  I  was  the  member  in 
Sweden  who  specifically  asked  the  question 
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of  some  of  those  Swedish  people,  "What 
was  your  response  to  this  kind  of  move,  the 
picture  on  the  licence?"  I  did  not  ask  the 
question  because  Sweden  has  all  of  the 
answers  but  because  it  has  a  pretty  good 
record  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  in  the 
field  of  protecting  individual  liberties. 

I  was  interested  to  find  that  their  response 
over  there  was  one  of  amusement  that  we 
would  consider  it  to  be  a  basic  issue  of 
civil  liberties.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  little 
different  way  of  life  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  than  there  is  here  in  North  America, 
but  certainly  they  did  not  see  it  as  a  con- 
cern at  all.  I  asked  the  question  simply  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  things  that  bothered 
me  a  little  bit. 

[4:30] 

I  think,  very  simply,  that  I  was  pretty 
well  convinced  in  committee,  for  a  number 
of  very  practical  reasons.  I  hope  that  we 
never  run  everything  strictly  on  cost,  but  I 
could  never  get  away  from  the  basic  figures 
of  what  problems  on  our  highways  are  cost- 
ing us.  The  bottom  line  that  people  seem 
to  put  on  it  is  $400  million,  and  we  have 
heard  figures  an  awful  lot  higher  than  that. 

I  couldn't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
at  any  one  time  60,000  were  driving  with 
their  licences  having  been  lifted  or  sus- 
pended, many  of  them  driving  with  bor- 
rowed licences. 

I  couldn't  get  away  from  some  of  the 
arguments  as  to  how  we  assist  our  police 
forces  in  practical  ways  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  tool  they  have  with  the 
public— not  the  number  they  are  likely  to 
catch,  but  the  fear  of  apprehension.  This 
came  through  loud  and  clear  at  the  many 
hearings  of  the  committee. 

I  couldn't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
sometimes  one  extra  black  and  white  cruiser, 
even  if  not  manned  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way will  have  a  real  effect  in  slowing  down 
cars  on  the  highway.  We  probably  need  a 
few  more  of  them  when  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  travelling  along  the 
highways.  We  could  not  begin  to  come  up 
with  the  money  that  would  be  necessary 
to  put  out  the  number  of  units,  whether 
high  in  the  sky  or  the  black  and  white 
cruisers  on  the  highway,  to  make  some  of 
these  people  who,  because  they  have  been 
lousy  drivers  and  had  their  licences  suspended, 
are  driving  without  a  licence  or  with  a  bor- 
rowed licence,  obey  the  law. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  arguments  that 
through  the  picture  we  could  ascertain  that 
the  person  had  a  licence  if  the  car  was  stop- 
ped made  a  lot  of  sense.  I  might  suggest  to 


my  colleague  from  Riverdale  that  it  might 
even  make  sense  in  terms  of  civil  liberties. 
We  are  assuring  justice  and  assuring  that  we 
are  not  picking  somebody  up  or  letting  him 
go  because  there  is  a  question  over  the 
licence  itself. 

I  think  that  this  apprehension,  and  the 
small  costs  of  this  move  make  it  a  useful  tool 
for  our  law  enforcement  forces  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  take  a  look  at  the  bottom  line  of  cost, 
$400  million.  Like  many  people,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  those  kinds 
of  figures.  The  only  way  I  can  put  it  in  any 
perspective  is  to  ask,  "What  moves  can  we 
make  to  reduce  it?"  Maybe  we  can  save  one, 
two,  five  or  10  per  cent  and  make  the  whole 
committee's  activities  worth  while. 

If  this  meant  that  we  effectively  removed 
some  of  the  drivers  driving  illegally  on  the 
roads,  made  it  a  little  easier  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  achieved  a  one  per  cent  cutback, 
I  support  it.  That's  $4  million,  as  I  see  it, 
and  that  is  a  little  easier  for  me  to  under- 
stand than  some  of  the  figures  we  talked 
about. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  civil 
liberties.  I  think  you  worry  about  each  one 
of  these  individual  moves  when  that  kind  of 
a  mood  is  abroad  in  the  land.  That  bothered 
me.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  a  useful  tool 
at  very  little  cost,  and  it  is  one  that  we 
should  proceed  with.  I  support  the  move, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  honourable 
member  wishing  to  participate  in  the  debate? 
If  not,  the  honourable  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
honourable  members  for  their  contributions  to 
the  debate,  both  two  weeks  ago,  I  guess  it 
was,  and  again  today. 

I  will  be  asking  that  the  bill  go  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  when  we  complete  second 
reading,  because  as  the  opposition  critics 
know,  there  is  a  minor  amendment  to  be 
made  to  one  section  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  all  the  members  who  have  spoken 
on  the  bill  for  their  support— even  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale,  who  has  very  eloquently, 
as  always,  expressed  his  concerns  and  laid 
a  very  good  case  for  his  view,  which  I  don't 
happen  to  agree  with. 

One  interesting  thing  is  that  the  main 
emphasis  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  although 
it  contains  many  other  principles,  has  been 
on  the  photo  on  the  driver's  licence,  but  back 
in  1926,  the  province  of  Ontario  issued  a 
driver's  licence  with  a  photograph  on  it.  I 
have  had  two  of  these  licences  sent  to  me  in 
the  last  few  months.  Both  were  1926.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  when  the  province 
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first  started  using  them  or  when  they  ceased 
using  them. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  were  just  in  your 
teens  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  1926,  I  wasn't  even 
thought  of.  These  licences  were  issued  and 
signed  by  J.  P.  Biclde  and  countersigned  by 
George  S.  Henry  who  was  the  Minister  of 
Highways  at  that  time,  so  it  is  not  something 
new.  It  is  something  that,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  now  uniform  almost  throughout  the 
United  States.  Forty  three  states  of  the  United 
States  now  have  a  system  of  photos  on 
drivers'  licences;  and  so  have  three  of  our 
sister  provinces  in  Canada.  The  fact  that 
someone  else  has  done  it,  or  a  great  many 
others  have  done  it,  doesn't  necessarily  mean1, 
to  me,  that  it  is  totally  right.  But  in  this 
case  I  think  it  is,  and  I  thank  the  members 
for  their  support. 

I  recognize  the  concerns  of  the  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick).  I  think  Mr. 
Justice  Morand's  quotations  that  he  read  into 
ithe  record  really  express  my  sentiments  on 
this  particular  thing  perhaps  as  well  or  better 
than  I  could  do  myself. 

The  select  committee  went  into  this  very 
thoroughly,  and  of  course  the  select  com- 
mittee have  recommended  the  picture  on  the 
driver's  licence.  The  member  for  Riverdale 
suggested  that  if  we  would  forget  about  this 
recommendation  and  implement  all  the  others 
of  the  select  committee  we  would  eliminate 
many  of  the  other  problems.  There  is  one 
other  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and 
I  am  wondering  if  he  is  aware  of  it  and  what 
his  feelings  might  be  on  it— he  might  let  me 
know  privately  sometime— and  that  is  the 
recommendation  that  we  have  radar  cameras 
on  the  highways  that  would  take  the  photos 
of  cars  going  by  and  record  their  speeds,  and 
more  or  less  computerize,  or  automatically 
issue,  speeding  tickets  to  vehicles  without 
identifying  the  driver.  Now,  that  has  great 
concern  for  me,  although  I  recognize  the 
reason  for  trying  to  cut  down  on  speeding 
and  I  am  all  for  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Too  many  Bob  Nixons 
around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  given  a  lot  of  con- 
sideration to  this  recommendation.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  mentioned  it  to 
me,  we  have  discussed  it  privately.  I  really 
have  concerns  about  that  type  of  legislation- 
Mr.  Eaton:  Lose  any  points  lately,  Bob? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —about  that  type  of  a 
situation  where  one  would  be  charged  with 
an  offence  without  being  identified.  Regard- 
less of  all  the  problems  of  leased  vehicles  and 


all  the  mechanical  problems  that  are  just  too 
numerous  to  mention,  even  for  those  of  us 
who  have  cars  registered  in  our  own  names 
I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  be  responsible 
for  speeding  tickets  and  have  demerit  points 
against  my  licence  for  that  type  of  an  of- 
fence without  being  identified. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  They  go  against  the 
driver. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  member  for  River- 
dale   accepts    that    recommendation    without 
any  concerns  as  to  his  civil  liberties- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Needless  to  say  I  don't. 
Hon.  Mr.   Snow:   —I  am  concerned.  I  am 
just  going  by  what  he  said. 
Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  sorry. 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  means  the  report  selectively. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  did  say  all  of  them.  I  am 
sure  if  members  check  Hansard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:   He  did  say  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  I  stand  corrected.  Ex- 
cept for  two— this  one  and  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  won't  bother  to  go 
looking  for  any  more. 

The  other  afternoon  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  Cunningham),  when  he  led  off 
the  debate,  had  a  misunderstanding  with  re- 
gard to  the  section  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  garage  licensing  when  he  made  remarks— 
and  I  have  them  here  someplace;  I  won't 
go  into  them  in  detail— about  increasing  regu- 
lations in  the  licensing  of  garages.  That  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  bill  does; 
we  are  decreasing  regulations,  we  are  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  licensing  a  class  B 
garage,  we  feel  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  I 
am  sure  the  member  had  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  was  really  in  the  content  of  that 
regulation. 

A  couple  of  other  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  during  the  debate  are  the  red 
lights.  The  member  for  Wentworth  North 
and  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Nixon)  mentioned  it.  Over  the  years,  the 
ministry  has  given  very  much  emphasis  in 
trying  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  red  flash- 
ing light  for  law  enforcement  vehicles. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  types  of 
vehicles  allowed  to  use  a  red  light.  Snow 
removal  vehicles  are  the  only  ones  allowed 
to  use  the  flashing  blue  light,  so  that  if  some- 
one sees  a  blue  light  he  knows  it  is  a  snow 
removal  vehicle.  If  it  is  an  amber  light,  it 
really  doesn't  mean  too  much.  It's  a  caution 
to  the  motorist,  used  by  tow  trucks  and  other 
types  of  emergency  vehicles;  and  farm  ve- 
hicles, we  require  rotating  amber  lights  now 
on  certain  types  of  farm  equipment  moving 
on  the  highway.  They  also  use  rotating  amber 
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lights  on  escort  vehicles  for  mobile  homes  or 
for  other  long  loads.  That  is  really  just  a 
caution  signal,  but  the  red  light  has  been 
preserved   for   the   use   of  law   enforcement. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  add  to  the 
already  restrictive  list  of  vehicles  allowed  to 
use  the  flashing  red  light.  It  adds  one  more, 
and  that  is  the  vehicle  of  my  ministry's  en- 
forcement branch  enforcing  the  Public  Ve- 
hicles Act  and  the  Public  Commercial  Ve- 
hicles Act.  This  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
select  committee  on  transportation  of  goods. 
It  was  recommended  for  our  enforcement 
vehicles  which  many  times,  by  reason  of  their 
duties,  have  to  stop  these  large  trucks  and 
commercial  vehicles.  It  was  recommended 
they  have  an  equal  requirement  for  the  use 
of  a  flashing  red  light  for  that  purpose,  as 
do,  for  instance,  the  police  or  game  wardens 
or  conservation  officers  or  other  types  of 
law  enforcement  people.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  addition  of  this  one  category  of  ve- 
hicle that  can  use  the  red  light. 

I  think  I  have  responded  to  most  of  the 
comments  made  by  the  honourable  members 
and  I  thank  them  for  their  support. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

PUBLIC  VEHICLES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  20,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Vehicles 
Act.    . 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  really,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bill  20  is  a  short,  one-section  bill,  which 
amends  the  Public  Vehicles  Act  to  allow  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  by  order  in 
council,  to  transmit,  from  time  to  time, 
government  policy,  or  to  issue  policy  state- 
ments to  the  board;  policies  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  board  in  hearing  applica- 
tions for  licensing. 

Although  this  is  for  the  Public  Vehicles 
Act,  a  similar  amendment  is  also  in  the 
Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act,  Bill  78.  It 
follows  along  the  lines  of  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  and  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  several  times  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
support  this  item  of  legislation.  I  must  say, 
without  going  into  great  detail,  that  it  is 
something  that  is  long  overdue.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  seen  in  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  have  emanated  from  the  difficulties 
it     has     experienced    as     an     administrative 


tribunal,  in  so  far  as  it  lacks  specific  policy 
direction  from  the  government  itself.  In  the 
absence  of  that  policy  and  direction  board 
members  end  up  flying  by  the  seats  of  their 
pants,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  put  it. 
[4:45] 

il  recall  with  interest  a  submission  that  was 
made  to  me  by  a  lawyer  who  practised  for 
most  of  his  legal  career  at  the  board,  wherein 
he  submitted  an  application  on  behalf  of  two 
particular  companies  which  operated  on  a  C 
licence,  and  wanted  to  interline  their  business 
operations  from  time  to  time  as  would  be 
convenient. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course,  was  to 
reduce  their  number  of  empty  miles,  save 
some  fuel,  and  avoid  having  people  driving 
around  with  empty  trucks  and  through  that 
they  would  make  a  little  more  money.  It  was 
something,  I  gather,  that  was  done  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  I  must  say,  in  the  course 
of  their  presentation  to  the  board  itself,  they 
quoted  at  great  length  from  the  Minister  of 
Energy  at  the  time  (Mr.  McKeough),  who  had 
just  returned  to  the  cabinet  and  had  assumed 
the  newly  invented  portfolio. 

It  was  with  interest  that  I  read  the  decision 
by  the  board  wherein  they  rejected  the  direc- 
tion of  this  very  powerful  minister,  who  had 
made  some  very  significant  statements  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  energy 
within  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  have 
thought  myself  that  such  statements  from  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  in  fact,  would  have 
been  government  policy  and  would  have  been 
accepted  by  a  government  tribunal  to  be 
almost  gospel.  It  was  somewhat  confusing  and 
somewhat  annoying,  I  suppose,  to  the  people 
who  were  involved  in  the  application  process 
to  have  their  application  turned  down. 

The  point  I  should  make  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  is  important  that  any 
government  transmit  their  policies  to  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  such  as  the  OHTB.  And 
the  other  policy  areas  as  well;  certainly  the 
Ontario  censor  would  be  an  area  of  concern 
and  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario 
would  be  an  analogous  kind  of  situation.  It's 
important  that  these  tribunals  receive  these 
policy  transmissions  and  feelings  of  the 
government  on  a  regular  basis,  because  they 
are,  in  fact,  responsible  to  that  government. 
I  don't  think  it's  incumbent  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board 
or  any  of  the  commissioners,  on  a  daily  basis 
to  decide  one  way  or  another  what  they're 
going  to  do  on  a  certain  policy  matter.  That 
doesn't  mean  we,  ourselves,  have  to  interfere 
in  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  board  or 
prejudice  any  one  case.  I  think  it's  important 
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that  the  cabinet  and  the  minister  get  up  from 
time  to  time  and  make  speeches  here  in  this 
House;  make  speeches  to  various  professional 
bodies;  write  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board;  pick  up  the  phone,  if  necessary,  and 
call— notwithstanding  any  case  that  may  be 
before  the  boardr-and  indicate  that  our  policy 
on  energy  conservation  or  on  Canadian  owner- 
ship or  on  employment  is  as  follows. 

The  function  of  the  board  will  then  be 
much  clearer.  I  must  say  as  an  aside  it  will 
be  much  clearer  to  people  making  applica- 
tions to  that  board  as  to  just  what  is  accept- 
able and  what  is  acceptable  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  may,  in  fact,  reduce  the  number  of 
applications  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
made,  and  certainly  would  probably  justify 
applications  in  many  areas. 

I  welcome  the  introduction  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  and  I  hope  that  it  will  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  I 
would  only  say  to  the  minister  that  it  is 
something  that  is  so  basic  that  in  fact  it  was 
inherent  in  the  select  committee  report.  The 
only  thing  more  basic  in  the  select  com- 
mittee report,  I  suppose,  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principle  of  regulation  itself.  This 
particular  act— and  the  one  that  will  hope- 
fully be  amending  the  PCV  Act  itself  in  a 
similar  fashion— these  two  items  of  legisla- 
tion could  have  been  introduced  and1  passed 
somewhat  expeditiously  some  time  ago.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  this  is  coming  about  at  this 
rather  late  date.  Nevertheless,  I  do  support  it. 

Mr.  Philip:  We  will  support  this  bill  in  a 
like  fashion. 

I  have  argued,  as  has  the  previous  speaker 
during  the  estimates  with  the  minister,  that 
what  was  clearly  needed  was  some  direction 
from  his  ministry  in  terms  of  policy.  We  hope 
the  policy  statements  which  will  be  coming 
forth  after  this  bill  is  introduced  will  be  in  such 
a  form  as  to  increase  confidence  within  the 
industry.  In  saying  that  I  don't  wish  to  be  in 
any  way  malicious,  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discomfort,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  PCV  Act,  which  this  bill  comple- 
ments, and  the  sections  in  Bill  22  which 
complement  it.  Much  of  the  distrust  could 
be  eliminated  if  we  had  a  more  codified 
system.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  must 
be  complemented  by  some  fairly  concrete 
actions  by  the  board  in  terms  of  coming 
down  with  benchmark  cases  and  bench- 
mark examples  of  policy  as  the  board  develops 
some  kind  of  thrust  that  can  be  identified. 

If  we  can  have  that  kind  of  thing  happen- 
ing, then  I  think  we  will  find  that  not  only 
will  it  inspire  confidence  in  the  board  but 
it    will    also    save    people    an    awful    lot    of 


money.  An  awful  lot  of  the  costs  that  are 
wasted  because  applicants  just  don't  know 
what  the  name  of  the  game  is.  I  would  hope, 
on  a  footnote,  that  one  of  the  things  the 
minister  might  do,  as  a  result  of  our  argu- 
ments across  the  floor  the  last  few  days  not 
only  in  relation  to  this  but  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  other  section  of  Bill  22 
which  complements  this,  would  be  to  set  up 
some  specific  way  of  scheduling  cases  that 
come  before  the  transport  board  since  there 
seems  to  be  so  far  some  concern  about  the 
way  in  which  some  people  are  treated 
before  the  board. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
member  who  wishes  to  participate  in  this 
debate?  If  not,  the  honourable  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  know  if  there's 
really  too  much  more  I  can  add.  This  bill, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  will  provide  for  this 
new  provision  of  transmitting  government 
policy  to  the  board.  It's  somewhat  new  in 
legislation.  It  has  just  been  introduced  in  the 
federal  House  as  well,  under  the  new  com- 
munications legislation.  When  that  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  provide  for  the  similar  trans- 
mission of  policy  directives  from  the  federal 
cabinet,  to  the  CRTC  for  instance. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  need  for  it.  Like 
anything  else,  probably  one  could  say  it 
could  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  date  if 
it  had  been  available  on  a  formal  basis.  I 
certainly  don't  intend  to  use  this  type  of  bill 
to  schedule  hearings  before  the  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board.  I  don't  think  the 
minister  should  be  setting  up  a  schedule  for 
hearings.  I  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Mr.  Philip:  You  might  give  some  direction 
as  to  how  the  schedules  are  set  up  so  people 
will  at  least  feel  they  are  getting  fairness. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  think  the  Attorney 
General  schedules  the  cases  coming  before 
the  courts  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  The  Treasurer  does  it 
with  the  OMB  every  now  and  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  up  to  the  chief 
judge  and  the  courts  administration  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Philip:  Maybe  the  chief  judge  acts  in 
a  different  way  than  Mr.  Shoniker  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  I  might  respond  to  that 
interjection— and  I  shouldn't  perhaps— by  the 
time  that  honouroble  member  has  served  this 
province  as  well  and  as  long  as  Mr.  Shoniker 
he'll  be  very  proud  too. 

Mr.  Eaton:  He  won't  be  around  that  long. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  say,  there  is  very 
little  more  to  add.  I  thank  the  members  for 
their  support  of  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  20,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Vehicles  Act. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  22,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  few 
words  I  have  to  say  could  have  better  been 
said  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  light  of  the 
direction  the  debate  took,  but  I  had  agreed 
with  the  critic  in  our  caucus  that  I  would 
have  something  to  say  in  the  clause-by-clause 
consideration  when  that  came  in  due  course. 

In  connection  with  section  2,  regarding 
photographs  on  drivers'  licences,  what  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  had  to  say  was  something  this 
House  needed  to  hear.  While  I  am  not  en- 
tirely in  agreement,  the  facts  are  that  there 
is  a  drive  at  this  particular  time  in  our  his- 
tory towards  the  right,  more  towards  authori- 
tarianism in  our  society,  towards  totalitari- 
anism, the  police  state— call  it  what  you  will. 

I  expressed  my  concern  in  this  House  a  few 
evenings  ago  when  I  pointed  out  that  over  my 
lifetime  I  have  seen  the  safeguards  that  have 
been  set  up  to  protect  the  disadvantaged  in 
this  society  and  to  regulate  the  power  of  the 
great  corporate  structure,  both  in  Canada  and 
internationally,  to  exploit  and  use  the  general 
population  for  its  own  purposes. 

I  also  expressed  my  very  great  concern  that 
over  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  pro- 
gressive dismantling  of  that  protection  of  the 
weak  and  those  who  need  protection  most  in 
our  society.  Year  after  year,  we  have  seen 
those  regulations  starting  to  be  removed  from 
the  corporate  power.  I  am  concerned  about 
that,  'because  that  is  the  direction  that  every 
totalitarian  state  'begins. 

While  I  am  not  saying  here  today  that  we 
are  in  immediate  danger  of  that  process,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  totalitarian  state,  an 
authoritarian  state,  is  never  set  up  through 
the  direct  will  of  a  society,  of  the  people 
concerned.  We  back  into  it.  We  make  choices 
between  the  right  of  the  individual  and  the 
right  of  property;  and  the  very  best-inten- 
tioned  people  will  make  the  choice  on  the 
side  of  property  against  the  individual  right. 
Gradually,  that  builds  up  over  the  years.  This 
is  the  concern,  I  think,  that  my  colleague  the 


member  for  Riverdale  was  expressing  in  this 
respect. 

He  mentioned  that  I  had  said  to  him  that 
his  presentation  was  too  logical.  I  did  say  that. 
But  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  felt  also  that  he 
was  taking  a  quantum  leap  in  some  respects. 
That  quantum  leap,  it  seemed  to  me,  is  this: 
If  indeed  we  do  get  a  totalitarian  state  in  this 
country,  the  identity  card  that  state  will  use 
will  not  be  the  driver's  licence,  a  card  that  is 
carried  by  a  large  majority  of  our  people  but 
does  not  have  to  be  carried  unless  we  are 
driving  a  motor  vehicle.  The  card  that  will 
come  to  us,  if  we  ever  get  that  land  of  a  state, 
will  be  an  identity  card  that  will  have  a 
number— a  social  security  number  likely— a 
picture  and  a  thumb  print;  and  there  will  be 
legislation  that  every  one  of  us  will  have  to 
carry  it  all  the  time  for  identification. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  we  never  will. 

[5:00] 

Mr.  Young:  I  hope  my  friend  is  right.  Al- 
though, as  I  said  before  the  honourable 
member  came  in,  the  choices  we  are  making 
day  by  day  in  choosing  property  rights  against 
individual  rights  in  this  country  mark  a  dan- 
gerous direction  in  which  we're  moving,  and 
a  direction  which  we  must  think  about.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  point  out, 
that  this  card  is  not  the  card  that  will  be  used. 

The  second  thing  was  that  the  select  com- 
mittee on  highway  safety,  through  its  staff, 
did  communicate  with  the  Civil  Liberties  As- 
sociation of  Ontario.  That  consultation  was 
undertaken  and  the  invitation  was  given  that 
if  there  was  any  real  concern  about  this  pic- 
ture on  the  driver's  licence  we  would  appreci- 
ate a  presentation  by  that  association.  As  has 
already  been  said  on  a  couple  of  occasions, 
there  was  not  that  deep  concern  there.  We 
never  did  have  that  concern  expressed  by 
that  association  nor  by  any  other  group  in  the 
province,  although  the  invitation  was  wide 
open. 

As  far  as  the  committee  report  is  concerned, 
our  direction  was  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  government  and  to  the  Legislature  those 
resolutions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oom- 
mittes,  would  mean  a  saving  of  life,  a  saving 
of  accidents,  a  saving  of  vehicle  damage  in  the 
province.  Our  job  was  not  so  much  to  assess 
cost  effectiveness,  although  we  did  have  that 
at  the  back  of  our  minds.  It  was  not  that  we 
should  assess  the  civil  libertarian  point  of 
view,  although  that,  too,  was  there.  That  is 
why  we  did  bring  forward  the  matter  which 
the  minister  raised,  the  matter  of  cameras.  He 
expressed  the  difficulties,  which  the  committee 
recognized.  But  because  the  use  of  the 
cameras  resulted  in  such  a  dramatic  dropping 
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of  the  death  rate  in  certain  areas,  and  as  well 
as  the  injury  and  property  damage  rates,  we 
felt  this  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature;  and  this  we  did. 

Another  recommendation  which  has  raised 
some  eyebrows  is  the  medical  examination 
after  the  age  of  50.  Again  the  committee 
looked  into  this  very  carefully  and  felt  that 
under  the  circumstances  this  was  justified  as 
a  recommendation.  It  was  likely  a  recom- 
mendation which  will  meet  with  little  sym- 
pathy from  a  great  many  people  over  50  in 
the  province,  including  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
Legislature.  It's  there  because  we  felt  it  was 
a  matter  which  should  be  looked  at  as  a 
means  of  dropping  the  death  and  accident 
rate. 

We  did  not  go  into  all  details  in  our  report 
as  to  why  all  these  recommendations  were 
made.  That  would  have  made  the  report  too 
long  and  we  wanted  to  keep  it  as  short  as 
possible.  Where  there  was  no  real  debate 
and  no  real  division  of  opinion  within  the 
committee  the  preamble  to  the  recommenda- 
tions is  fairly  short,  as  it  is  in  this  case. 

As  a  couple  of  honourable  members  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  matter  of  drivers, 
particularly  young  drivers,  who  are  driving 
without  a  licence,  and  with  a  borrowed 
licence  very  often,  is  of  very  great  concern 
for  us.  It  is  those  age  groups,  the  young 
group  and  the  older  group  who  have  had 
their  licences  lifted  who  are  accident  prone. 
They  are  the  ones  who  cause  more  accidents 
on  the  highway  than  any  other  group,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  drinking  driver 
who  is  a  social  drinker  and  doesn't  realize 
just  how  dangerous  he  it.  Because  of  this, 
we  felt  this  was  one  means  of  identification 
of  this  group  of  drivers.  So  the  recommenda- 
tion is  there  and  that  is  one  reason  it  is  there. 
I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  as  far 
as  I  want  to.  Let's  remember  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  as  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  an  instrument  such  as  my  colleague  from 
Riverdale  feels  it  might  become.  This  is  not 
the  card  which  we  issue  in  a  state  which 
borders  on  the  totalitarian  or  the  authori- 
tarian. That  will  be  a  different  kind  of  card, 
with  more  details  and  with  another  set  of 
legislation  behind  it.  I  agree  with  the  purpose 
of  section  2  and  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
don't  intend  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  I 
tried  to  lay  out  to  the  assembly  on  second 
reading.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  connived,  in 
my  case  wittingly,  in  a  breach  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  during  the  course  of  that  debate 
by  allowing,  in  the  interest  of  free,  full  de- 
bate, my  friend,  the  member  for  Etobieoke 


(Mr.  Philip),  to  speak  a  second  time  on 
second  reading.  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  I  hadn't  noticed,  but 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  free  debate  because 
I  knew  he  could  not  rebut  the  arguments 
which  I  had  placed  before  the  assembly. 

I  have  also  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  when— 

Mr.  Worton:  You're  licked. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —in  a  certain  perverse  way, 
I  have  no  support.  I  take  the  position  that  I 
can't  win  them  all,  even  though  I  can't  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  I'm  wrong;  as  the 
judge  said,  "If  I'm  wrong,  which  I  doubt." 

Mr.  Philip:  Are  you  going  to  do  that  on 
the  commodities  bill? 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  I  was  saying  to  my  col- 
league, I  have  been  around  in  argument  long 
enough  to  understand  that  the  call  in  aid 
of  the  bill  of  Mr.  Alan  Borovoy,  by  indirec- 
tion, the  executive  director  of  the  Canadian 
Civil  Liberties  Association,  was  a  very  nega- 
tive operation.  Due  to  the  temper  and  mood 
of  this  assembly  I  don't  believe  for  one  single 
moment  that  if  Alan  Borovoy  had  stood  with 
me  on  that  bill  it  would  have  altered  at  all 
the  result  which  took  place.  I  think  it  is  not 
fair,  and  I'm  anxious  for  Alan  Borovoy  to 
have  an  opportunity  at  some  point  to  read 
the  debate  and  to  make  whatever  comment  he 
chooses  about  it.  He  was  called  in  aid,  in 
absentia;  he,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not 
specifically  recall  being  consulted  by  my  col- 
league's committee  at  the  time.  He  did  recall 
it  when  his  memory  was  refreshed;  he  was 
not  spoken  to  directly.  I  make  these  points, 
not  in  an  argumentative  sense,  but  I  think 
both  sides  made  a  little  undue  use  of  Alan 
Borovoy  to  support  the  negative  of  the  argu- 
ment I  was  putting. 

I  do  want  to  talk  about  the  85  per  cent 
argument,  because  if  85  per  cent  of  the  male 
drivers  and  over  55  per  cent  of  the  female 
drivers  over  the  age  of  of  16  in  the  province 
are  required  to  have  their  pictures  on  their 
licence  and  the  licence,  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time,  bears  a  number,  then  I  can  hear 
the  argument  in  this  assembly  when  the 
suggestion  is,  "Well,  let's  make  it  universal 
and  add  the  thumbprint,  because  after  all 
it's  only  the  very  young  and  the  very  old  who 
don't  already  carry  this  document  with  their 
picture  and  their  number,  and  no  one  would 
object  in  the  interest  of  society  in  having 
their  thumbprint  added  to  that  card." 

Perhaps  a  different  number,  perhaps  a 
number  that  is  a  little  more  convenient  to 
the  enforcement  authorities,  because  we  al- 
ways want  to  make  things  easy  in  enforcing 
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the  position  of  the  authority  against  the  in- 
dividual and  the  state. 

So  I  don't  take  any  solace  from  the  fact 
that  if  an  argument  is  made  now,  "Well, 
we'll  all  have  a  licence  with  a  number  on  it; 
let's  put  the  picture  on  it."  That  produces 
substantial  compliance  of  our  society  with  an 
identification  card.  In  my  judgement  I  don't 
find  it  very  difficult  to  hear,  in  this  assembly, 
the  other  argument,  that  is,  "Well  we've  all, 
85  per  cent  or  so,  got  a  card  and  they've 
got  a  number,  let's  add  the  thumb  mark  and 
let's  make  it  universal."  I  don't  think  I  would 
hear  the  members  standing  in  their  place 
saying,  "Oh  yes,  this  is  the  introduction  of 
an  authoritarian  society."  I  adopt,  always, 
the  attitude  referred  to  by  my  friend  the 
member  for  Yorkview,  which  is  that  these 
things  don't  come  about  in  our  land  of 
society  quite  that  way.  It's  not  the  coup 
d'etat  and  the  military  dictatorship;  it's  the 
gradual,  sloppy  slide  into  authoritarian  prac- 
tices which  I  object  to  and  try  to  argue 
against  without  success  in  the  House. 

Despite  my  opposition  to  it,  I  can  still  ask 
the  minister  some  questions  about  it.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  are  his  intentions? 
When  does  he  intend  to  do  it?  What  will 
be  the  procedures  for  most  of  the  people 
in  the  province  who  are  over  16  years  of 
age  to  be  photographed?  When  does  he  in- 
tend to  implement  the  provisions  in  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
give  the  honourable  member  an  exact  date. 
There  are  costs  involved  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  program.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  finalization  of  the  program  to  be 
planned  and  established  in  order  to  set  the 
program  in  motion. 

Obviously  all  drivers'  licences  would  not 
be  changed  over  at  one  time.  They  would 
be  done  on  a  gradual  basis  as  they  come  up 
for  renewal.  I  nave  to  say  we  do  not  at  this 
time  have  the  funds  approved  within  the 
ministry  to  go  ahead  forthwith  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  because  we  do 
not  know  when  the  legislation  will  be 
passed,  but  I  do  put  a  very  high  priority  on 
the  licences  with  photographs  on  them.  I 
would  expect  to  proceed,  upon  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  to  instruct  my  staff  to  complete 
the  details  and  go  forward  to  Management 
Board  with  an  implementation  proposal  for 
the  funding. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to  very  briefly 
rise  in  support  of  my  colleague  from  River- 
dale.  This  is  a  surprising  move  for  me  to 
make,  but  nevertheless  I  do  feel  strongly  the 
arguments  he  has  put  are  valid.  It  is  the 
kind   of   argument  people   tend   to   discount 


when  raised  on  a  specific  issue  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  relevance  it  really 
does. 

While  I  appreciate  what  my  colleague 
from  Yorkview  has  said  in  his  argument,  I 
think  there  are  times  when  we  have  to  say 
the  drift  or  the  move  is  such  that  we  are 
fearful  of  it.  I  dont  think  it  is  a  case  of  nit- 
picking. On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  the  erosion  of  civil  liberties  in 
this  country  and  in  this  province.  We  have 
certainly  seen  the  attempts  that  were 
thwarted  as  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  minister  to  do  this.  I  have  no 
illusions  along  those  lines,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  road  to  somewhere  being 
paved  with  good  intentions  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  it  just  takes  us  one  step  closer  to  a 
time  when  there  will  be  the  possibility  of 
identification  cards  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, then  I  have  to  oppose  it. 

'I  respect  very  much  the  arguments  of  my 
colleague  from  Yorkview.  I  know  his  con- 
cern in  that  area,  and  I  know  the  research 
he  has  done  in  the  years  gone  by.  That  can't 
be  discounted,  but  I  think  there  are  times 
when  we  have  to  put  aside  what  we  see  as 
being  beneficial  in  the  short  term,  for  what 
in  the  long  run  will  serve  us  all  the  better. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  this  very  point,  which 
is  the  pictures  on  drivers'  licences,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  highway  safety  committee 
and  I  had  no  problem  signing  the  report 
with  that  recommendation  in  it. 
[5:15] 

'In  our  original  terms  of  reference  as  a 
committee  was  one  of  those  points,  which 
we  as  members  of  the  committee  sort  of 
took  almost  from  the  start  as  being  a  self 
evident  indication  that  we  get  into  a  whole 
bunch  of  other  areas  of  investigation.  If  one 
checked  back  with  those  terms  of  reference, 
there  was  a  general  phrase  which  let  us  do 
almost  anything  and  investigate  almost 
everything.  If  we  looked  back  at  all  of  the 
specifics  given  to  us,  we  got  into  very  many 
other  areas. 

Many  of  the  areas  specifically  given  to  us 
to  look  at  were  self  evident.  I'm  not  going 
to  give  a  speech  about  the  select  committee 
on  highway  safety  and  it's  operation.  In  a 
sense,  if  one  looked  at  four  or  five  of  those 
eight  or  10  terms  of  reference,  the  commit- 
tee could  have  taken  the  view— and  it  was 
talked  about  rather  humourously  from  time 
to  time— that  the  ministry  wanted  to  bring 
in,  for  example,  pictures  on  drivers'  licences 
and  was  a  bit  fearful  of  some  sort  of  reac- 
tion from  the  public  or  from  an  area  of  the 
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public  which  took  the  view  that  several  of 
my  colleagues  have.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
denigrating  their  views  or  their  fears  or 
their  concerns.  The  committee  felt  the  min- 
istry would  like  to  have  behind  them  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  indicating 
there  were  pictures  on  drivers'  licences  in 
some  other  areas. 

Of  all  the  areas  we  looked  at,  and  of  all 
the  recommendations  we  made,  this  one 
probably  had  the  least  connection  of  any 
with  highway  safety.  One  sort  of  had  to 
stretch  it  a  little  bit  to  make  the  connection 
between  pictures  on  drivers'  licences  and 
highway  safety.  We,  of  course,  made  that 
connection  very  well  in  the  written  part  of 
the  report,  it's  quite  logical  and  there's  a 
very  clear  connection. 

There  wasn't  one  public  meeting  to  which 
we  went,  as  we  toured  Ontario,  at  which  at 
least  one  person  in  the  audience  did  not 
mention  we  should  'have  pictures  on  drivers' 
licences.  This  was  not  their  main  point,  their 
main  point  was  something  else,  it  came  out 
as  an  aside,  as  a  point  which  would  assist  in 
some  very  small  way  that  particular  main 
point  which  they  were  making. 

Of  every  audience  we  came  before  we 
asked  the  question:  "Does  anyone  here  object 
to  having  pictures  on  drivers'  licences?"  We 
anticipated  there  would  be  a  somewhat 
greater  reaction  from  the  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association  than  that  we  actually 
had  when  we  asked  them.  There  were  no 
objections.  People  were  mildly  surprised  we 
were  asking  the  question,  in  fact,  because 
they  really  could  see  and  perceive  no  prob- 
lem. There  seemed  to  be  no  problem  at 
all  with  any  of  the  audiences  we  came  be- 
fore; although  let's  remember,  any  audience 
that  came  out  to  speak  to  us  on  highway 
safety  weren't  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity, they  were  people  who  were  pretty 
concerned  about  various  aspects  of  highway 
safety.  Those  concerned  people  just  couldn't 
see  any  civil  rights  connection  at  all. 

I  appreciate  the  concerns  outlined  by  my 
colleagues  from  Riverdale  and  Nickel  Belt, 
but  I  don't  think  in  this  instance  there  are 
the  dangers  about  which  they  talk.  Virtu- 
ally every  state  in  the  United  States— not 
just  Sweden— has  pictures  on  drivers'  licences. 
I  lived  for  a  year  in  California  and  I  was 
delighted  by  the  system  and  the  quality  of 
the  picture  which  they  were  able  to  produce 
on  very  short  notice,  and  which  appeared  on 
my  driver's  licence. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It  must  have  been  a 
painting;  in  your  case  it  must  have  been  a 
painting. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  It  was  of  a  much  higher 
quality  than  one  gets  on  normal  passport 
photos.  You  got  it  by  putting  a  quarter  into 
a  machine  and  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  other  words,  it  was  an 
improvement  over  the  real  thing. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  How  many  dollars  did 
you  put  into  the  machine? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Eaton:  An  improvement  over  the  real 
thing. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Oh,  yes;  I  was  very  flattered. 
I  was  quite  proud  to  show  my  driver's  licence 
in  California. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Whose  head  did  you 
borrow? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  was  talking  quite  briefly 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  student  from 
Michigan  about  their  system  of  doing  it. 
He  said  they  had  pretty  good  reproductions. 
I  asked  to  have  a  look  at  the  picture.  It  was 
quite  a  decent  reproduction  of  him.  I  com- 
mented that  it  looked  a  little  bit  better  even 
than  passport  photos,  and  his  reply  was  that 
they  have  a  funny  way  of  doing  it.  There's 
a  photographer  and  he  usually  takes  the 
picture  before  you  have  time  to  look  up,  so 
most  people  are  caught  with  their  eyes  look- 
ing shut  in  the  Michigan  pictures.  That's  a 
detail  about  how  we  arrange  to  take  the 
pictures. 

The  reason  I  would  find  these  pictures 
useful  on  drivers'  licences  in  Ontario  is  not 
the  use  mentioned  in  the  concerns  expressed 
by  my  two  colleagues,  but  in  the  sense  that 
the  obvious  major  concern  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee, in  terms  of  driving  safety,  was  the 
drinking  driver.  We  had  a  whole  host  of 
recommendations  about  the  drinking-driver 
problem.  One  of  them  was  to  have  some- 
what tougher  restrictions  upon  a  person  un- 
der the  legal  drinking  age  who  was  drinking 
and  driving,  irrespective  of  whether  that 
person  was  impaired  or  not.  We  had  some 
recommendations  in  the  area  for  that  person 
under  the  age  of  18  who  was  drinking, 
whether  impaired  or  not. 

By  having  a  picture  on  the  driver's  licence 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  driver's 
licence  would  be  for  that  purpose,  once  these 
rules  become  different— and  I  hope  the  min- 
istry, or  the  Attorney  General,  I  guess,  moves 
to  change  these  rules  in  that  regard  shortly— 
those  rules  having  been  changed,  there  may 
be  drivers'  licences  passed  around  in  order 
to  avoid  having  some  greater  restrictions 
placed  upon  you  if  you're  under  the  age  of 
18  or  under  the  legal  drinking  age  and  have 
been    drinking.    This    picture    prevents    that. 
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The  whole  area  was  an  area  by  which  one 
gets  the  young  driver— and  in  most  eases  he 
would  not  be  legally  impaired— and  impresses 
very  early  in  his  driving  experience,  the  prob- 
lems with  drinking  and  driving,  so  that  be- 
haviour, whether  impaired  or  not,  would  not 
continue. 

I  see  that  as  a  very  easy  means  of  identify- 
ing those  drivers— or  any  driver  for  that 
matter,  but  particularly  the  young  drivers— 
so  we  may  get  them  into  the  program,  as 
outlined  in  that  report,  for  talking  to  them 
about   their  drinking  and  their  driving. 

From  that  angle,  I  find  that  the  picture  on 
the  driver's  licence  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  program  that  we  outlined  in  terms  of 
helping  to  remove  from  Ontario  the  drink- 
ing-driving  problem,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
major  problem  confronting  Ontario  now  that 
we  have  reduced  our  speed  limits  and  now 
that  we  have  the  compulsory  wearing  of  seat- 
belts.  This  is  obviously  an  area  that  must  be 
attacked. 

I  find  no  objection  to  having  a  picture  on 
the  driver's  licence  for  a  whole  host  of  pur- 
poses. If  you  ask  people  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  pictures  on  their  driver's  licences, 
if  they've  had  any  problems  with  it,  they  look 
at  you  and  say,  with  some  amazement: 
"Don't  you  have  pictures  on  your  driver's 
licences?  What  do  you  use  as  identification 
then?"  They  say  they  don't  quite  know  how 
they  would  get  their  cheques  cashed, 
et  cetera  if  they  didn't  have  that  very  easy 
tie-in  where  they  show  their  driver's  licence 
with  the  picture  on  it  and  the  cheque  is  much 
more  readily  and  easily  cashed.  I  would  find 
a  picture  on  one's  driver's  licence  an  ad^ 
vantage  for  just  general  purpose  use. 

There  are  various  and  other  ways  it  would 
be  used,  in  addition  to  the  administration  of 
the  drinking-driving  differences  which  we  pro- 
posed in  the  report.  We  also  would  hope  that 
tavern  owners  and  owners  of  drinking  estab- 
lishments would  get  a  bit  serious  about  en^ 
forcing  the  drinking  age,  whatever  that  age 
might  happen  to  be.  It  will  be  very  useful 
for  the  owners  of  our  drinking  establishments 
to  require  the  production  of  the  driver's 
licence  and  to  be  able  to  check  the  picture 
on  it.  Again,  for  those  purposes,  driver's 
licences  wouldn't  get  shared  around  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  supposedly  drink 
legally.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  member  in 
this  House,  having  grown  up  in  the  days 
when  the  legal  drinking  age  was  21,  who 
did  not  at  some  time  borrow  someone  else's 
driver's  licence  to  appear  to  be  drinking 
legally.  The  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 
Eaton)  indicates  that  he  never  borrowed  any- 


one else's  driver's  licence.  That  may  be  be- 
cause he  looked  50  at  age  18,  I  am  not  sure. 
Either  that  or  you  had  been  requested  by 
someone  younger  than  yourself  to  borrow 
your  driver's  licence.  I  have  had  it  both 
ways,  and  this  was  very  widespread  around 
university  residences  during  my  student  days. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  legal  drinking  age 
in  Ontario,  this  would  certainly  be  useful 
in  seeing  that  people  considered  to  be  under 
the  legal  drinking  age  were  not  drinking.  It 
puts  a  bit  more  of  the  onus,  I  think,  on  tavern 
owners  and  operators  to  enforce  it.  They  have 
less  excuse  now.  But  in  the  surveys  that  I 
have  carried  out  on  the  drinking-driving 
question  in  my  riding,  what  has  certainly 
occurred— 

Mr.  Hodgson:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  A  point  of  order? 
Mr.  Hodgson:  May  I  ask  what  the  drinking 
age  has  to  do  with  this  bill? 

Mr.    Deputy    Chairman:    We    are    dealing 
with  pictures  on  drivers'  licences- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  member 
continue  and  tie  it  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  as  I  have  been  doing 
right  along— as  you  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  though  some  other  people  don't. 

If  I  may  make  a  short  connection,  the 
recommendation  from  the  highway  safety 
committee  to  so  do  came  as  a  result  of  our 
consideration  of  the  drinking-driving  prob- 
lem, including  the  legal  drinking  age,  all  of 
which  is  so  contained.  I  see  it  useful  as  an 
identity  card.  I  see  it  useful  and  necessary 
in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  in  the  proper 
way  some  of  the  other  recommendations  on 
drinking-driving  contained  in  that  highway 
safety  report. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  clause  is 
a  difficult  clause,  and  I  think  the  points 
that  my  colleague  from  Riverdale  makes  are 
ones  that  give  me  grave  and  deep  concern.  I 
happened  some  20  years  ago  now  to  be 
travelling  in  Spain,  which  then  had  a  fascist 
dictatorship.  I  recall  having  my  passport 
taken  away  from  me  when  I  checked  into  the 
hotel  and  they  kept  that  as  security.  I  recall 
very  well  the  sense  that  my  colleague  men- 
tioned about  the  loss  of  identity  with  the  loss 
of  the  document,  and  that  document  had  a 
picture  on  it.  In  that  alien  environment  it 
was  the  only  document  that  assured  me  of 
some  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  now  in  this 
society  that  we  seem  to  be  edging  ever  so 
slowly    to    that    phase   where    the    pictured 
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driver's  licence,  if  removed,  removes  what 
many  of  my  colleagues  rightly  call  conveni- 
ences—a convenience  to  cash  a  cheque 
easily,  the  convenience  to  drink  easily  in  a 
tavern.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  that  no  longer 
to  be  taken  as  a  convenience  but  to  be  taken 
as  a  pre-condition  for  doing  those  activities. 
That  does  worry  me  very  much  indeed.  I 
don't  know  where  that  process  stops  exactly. 

[5:30] 

One  recalls  the  first  introduction  of  the 
social  insurance  numbers.  There  were  some 
outcries,  some  misgivings  then.  We  recall  the 
introduction  of  the  age  of  the  majority  card 
that  was  for  a  special  part  of  our  population 
if  they  wished  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and 
privileges  in  this  province.  We  now  have  this 
step  with  this  particular  card,  which  I  assume 
will  be  plasticized.  That  worries  me  very 
much.  I  share  the  concerns  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  Riverdale. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  as  one 
can  do  in  committee,  some  questions  about 
the  equipment  that  is  going  to  be  used  to 
take  the  photographs.  Are  they  going  to  buy 
that  equipment  within  the  ministry?  Are  they 
going  to  have  it  in  the  driver  licensing  bureau 
when  you  go  to  apply  for  your  licence?  Are 
they  going  to  snap  your  photo  then;  or  are 
they  going  to  do  it  the  way  the  passport 
photos  are  taken  through  private  photography 
establishments  and  then  a  person  brings  a 
picture  to  the  licensing  bureau?  Has  that 
been  thought  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  hasn't  been  finalized  yet, 
but  I  anticipate  that  pictures  would  be 
taken  at  our  driver  examination  centres  by 
equipment  that  would  be  supplied  at  the 
centres.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
one  being  that  when  the  driver  comes  to 
the  centre  to  have  his  or  her  picture  taken, 
he  or  she  will  also  be  able  to  have,  for  in- 
stance, an  eye  scan  or  an  eye  test  at  the 
same  time— it  just  takes  a  second. 

If  you  went  to  the  passport-type  photo,  I 
think  it  is  much  more  inconvenient  for  the 
individual  who  would  have  to  have  the  photo 
taken  and  then  have  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  minister  or  someone 
certify  the  photo.  There  are  many  advantages 
to  the  kind  of  system  used  in  some  of  the 
other  jurisdictions  whereby  the  photo  is  taken 
at  the  bureau  and  the  card  is  supplied  there. 

It  may  be  an  instant  system.  We  haven't 
decided  that  yet.  The  equipment  will  have 
to  be  tendered.  It  may  be  an  instant  system 
where  the  card  is  produced  right  there;  or 
it  may  be  a  system  where  the  driver  is  given 
a  temporary  extension  on  the  licence.  It  is 
stamped  for  30  days,  for  example,  and  the 


card  would  be  sent  out  from  head  office. 
Those  are  details  which  have  not  been 
finalized. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  do  you  expect  the  cap- 
ital expenditures  will  be  for  the  photographic 
equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  expect  that  the  cost 
of  the  photographic  driver's  licence  will  be 
something  less  than  $1  per  year  per  driver. 
It  would  be  less  than  $3  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  many  drivers  are  there 
in  Ontario? 

xMr.  Renwick:  Over  4%  million. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  section  2 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
for  the  minister  on  this  section.  Since  the 
select  committee  on  highway  safety  has  rec- 
ommended a  two-year  probation  period,  can 
the  minister  tell  the  House  why  he  has  left 
this  open  to  regulation?  Is  he  planning  on 
experimenting  on  various  periods,  or  does 
he  have  a  specific  time  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  not  as  yet  finalized 
any  regulations  for  this,  other  than  the  gen- 
eral provisions  in  the  act.  My  thought  at  this 
moment,  though,  is  that  it  would  be  a  one- 
year  probationary  period  or  until  one's  18th 
birthday;  so  it  could  be  as  long  as  two  years. 

The  probationary  period  would  be  for 
all  new  drivers,  not  only  young  drivers.  It 
would  be  a  one-year  period;  so  a  young 
person  getting  his  licence  at  16%  years 
would,  in  effect,  have  a  one-and-a-half-year 
probationary  period  until  his   18th  birthday. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  can 
tell  us  whether  he  plans  on  conducting  any 
kind  of  research  as  to  whether  the  one-year 
period  is  preferable.  I'm  still  not  certain  why 
he  has  rejected  the  recommendation  of  the 
select  committee  without  any  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  he's  presented  to  us  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  not  so  sure  there's 
any  evidence  available.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I'm  not  knowledgeable  of  any  evidence  the 
select  committee  had  that  two  years  was  the 
exact  period  that  it  should  be.  I'm  not  sure 
that  two  years  has  any  significance  or  magic 
to  it.  We  felt  a  one-year  time  would  be  suf- 
ficient, or  to  the  18th  birthday,  which  in 
many  cases  will  be  two  years  for  a  young 
person  who  gets  his  licence  two  weeks  after 
his  16th  birthday. 
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Mr.  Philip:  By  way  of  comment,  if  the  min- 
ister sets  up  a  select  committee  and  it  makes 
recommendations— and  I  must  compliment 
the  minister,  at  least  in  terms  of  safety,  be- 
cause he  seems  to  be  listening  to  that  com- 
mittee, although  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  lis- 
tening quite  as  diligently  to  the  committee 
on  highway  transportation  of  goods;  I  say 
more  power  to  him  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
followed  that  committee— but  if  he's  going  to 
deviate  from  some  of  its  recommendations, 
and  this  is  an  unusual  one  in  which  he  has, 
surely  we  should  have  some  kind  of  expla- 
nation. I  don't  expect  the  minister  to  answer 
that.  I  think  he's  given  us  the  answer  that 
he  has  at  the  moment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions on  this  section,  but  I  believe  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  has  some  questions  he  wants 
to  pursue. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  was  a  bit 
concerned  when  I  read  a  press  report  that  the 
minister  was  thinking  in  terms  of  one  year. 
He  has  clarified  that  a  bit.  The  18th  birthday 
is  an  improvement  over  what  was  first  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

If  I  could  bring  it  to  the  minister's  atten- 
tion, the  reason  the  select  committee  thought 
about  two  years  is  illustrated  in  the  graphs 
which  we  have  placed  as  exhibits  IIT-2  and 
III-3.  We  looked  at  this  and  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  discussing  the  time  factor.  Looking 
at  the  records,  we  find  it  takes  about  five 
years  for  new  drivers,  regardless  of  age,  to 
reduce  their  accident  rate  to  the  provincial 
average.  The  accident  rates  of  16-year-olds, 
17-year-olds  and  18-year-olds,  as  the  graphs 
will  show,  are  very  high  during  their  first 
year  of  driving;  in  the  second  year  it  comes 
down  a  bit,  but  not  enough.  Strangely  enough, 
the  16-y ear-old's  accident  rate  comes  down 
more  in  the  second  year  than  those  of  the  17- 
year-olds  and  18-year-olds.  In  the  third  year 
the  rate  is  down  fairly  dramatically  and  by 
the  fifth  year  the  situation  is  much  better, 
down  about  to  the  average. 

As  far  as  convictions  are  concerned,  the 
conviction  rate  is  very  high  during  the  first 
year.  For  16-year-olds,  it  goes  up  rather 
dramatically  in  the  second  year,  drops  off  in 
the  third  year  and  then  goes  steadily  down- 
ward for  the  next  two  years.  The  rate  for  the 
17-year-olds  is  high  the  first  year,  almost  up 
to  the  level  of  the  16-year-olds,  it  levels  off  in 
the  second  year  and  then  starts  fto  drop  after 
that. 

In  practically  all  the  new  drivers  it's  the 
first  and  second  years  that  are  rather  high  as 
far  as  accidents  and  convictions  are  concerned. 
The  committee  felt  that  pretty  careful  super- 


vision should  perhaps  be  exercised  during 
those  two  first  years  of  driving,  the  two  dan- 
gerous years,  in  the  hope  that  the  accident 
rate  could  be  brought  down  very  dramatically, 
far  more  so  than  is  done  at  the  present  time 
where  there  is  no  supervision. 

So  we  recommend  that  supervision  should 
take  the  form  of  a  warning  letter  if  you  have 
three  demerit  points.  We  felt  the  demerit 
point  system  should  be  retained.  A  personal 
interview  would  be  conducted  at  six  points. 
That  brings  the  time  down  from  what  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  A  driver  improve- 
ment course  would  be  required  at  nine  points, 
and  a  three  month's  suspension  would  be  ap- 
plied at  12  points,  with  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  add  a  year  to  the  probationary  period 
if  the  driver  gives  continuous  evidence  of  ir- 
responsible behaviour. 

We  felt  that  program  should  be  conducted 
over  a  two-year  period  and  would  offer  some 
real  hope  of  very  great  improvement  in  driver 
behaviour.  We  felt  the  one-year  period  was 
perhaps  too  short  a  time,  although  to  be  fair 
in  the  situation,  the  driver  who  learns  to  drive 
after  age  19  or  20  and  up,  has  a  better 
accident  rate  than  the  younger  drivers.  He  is 
still  very  high  his  first  and  second  years.  Even 
the  19-year  old,  the  third  year,  is  almost  as 
bad  as  in  the  second  year.  Then  he  starts  to 
go  down  again. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  rationale  behind  our 
recommendation.  So  I  would  urge  upon  the 
minister  that  he  seriously  think  in  terms  of  the 
full  two  years  probationary  licence  for  the 
driver.  Certainly,  I  agree  with  him  after 
thinking  about  it  seriously.  At  first  I  felt  it 
should  be  incorporated  into  legislation,  but 
the  regulation  does  give  some  leeway  in 
changing  the  methodology  of  carrying  the 
thing  out.  It  may  be  that  certain  changes  can 
or  should  be  made,  either  to  lighten  the  re- 
commendations or  to  make  them  more 
stringent  in  the  light  of  the  experience  we 
have. 

So  I'm  not  quarrelling  with  that  part  of  it, 
but  I  do  feel  in  the  light  of  the  work  put  into 
this  thing  by  the  committee,  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee  out  of 
their  study,  the  two-year  period  is  pretty  im- 
portant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  say  the  regulations 
haven't  been  finalized  yet.  We  haven't  really 
been  working  too  actively  on  finalizing  the 
regulations  until  the  legislation  is  passed, 
although  we  have  obviously  been  doing  some 
preliminary  and  detailed  work.  I  am  sure  the 
honourable  members  and  I  could  argue  or 
make  many  arguments  about  the  probationary 
length  of  time.  We  should  give  young  persons 
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the  opportunity  to  have  a  full  driver's  licence 
and  not  a  probationary  licence  when  they 
become  18  years  of  age  because  many  become 
employed  at  that  age  and  may  need  a  full 
driver's  licence  in  their  employment.  The 
proposal  I  have  just  made,  if  implemented 
would  allow  young  persons  to  get  their  licence 
shortly  after  becoming  16  years  of  age,  serve 
close  to  two  years  of  probation,  and  still  get 
their  full  licence  at  18,  at  which  time  they 
would  be  eligible  to  upgrade  that  licence  to  a 
higher  grade  of  licence,  which  they  must  be 
18  to  do.  I  think  those  are  some  of  the 
reasons  we  have  had  for  establishing  that 
period. 

Mr.  Bonn  sail:  I  might  say  to  the  minister 
on  this  point  that  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  view  the  probationary 
licensee  who  holds  that  probationary  licence, 
to  'be  a  less  able  driver.  There  was  not  to  be  a 
difference,  in  the  terms  of  employment  or 
anything  else,  between  someone  holding  a 
probationary  licence  and  someone  holding 
what  you  would  call  a  full  licence. 
[5:45] 

We  recommended  the  probationary  licence 
on  the  simple  basis  that  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  has  outlined.  No  matter,  or  irre- 
spective of  at  what  age  you  start  driving, 
you  have  more  accidents  and  break  more  of 
the  highway  traffic  laws  in  the  first  few 
years  than  after  you  have  been  driving  for 
a  while.  Because  of  a  different  time  on  his 
point  system  at  which  he  would  be  involved 
with  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications in  various  letters  being  received 
and  programs  undergone,  the  whole  system 
is  to  provide  an  early  intervention  with  that 
person  learning  to  drive,  irrespective  of  the 
age  at  which  he  starts.  We  had  evidence 
from  other  jurisdictions  that  with  intervention 
very  early  on  in  one's  driving  experience,  one 
has  a  better  chance  of  changing  that  particu- 
lar driving  behaviour  than  if  that  driving 
behaviour  is  allowed  to  continue  and  is  not 
picked  up  until  a  later  time. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  probationary  licence 
was  to  simply  have  some  early  intervention 
into  the  driving  behaviour  of  those  persons 
who  collected  sufficient  points  to  merit  that 
intervention.  It  was  by  no  means  to  be  a 
condemnation  of  the  driving  ability  of  any- 
one who  holds  it.  It  was  only  a  means  by 
which  the  ministry  would  intervene  early  on 
for  those  people  holding  that  kind  of  licence, 
where  it  was  indicated  by  the  points  which 
they  had  gathered  that  intervention  was 
necessary.  It  was  to  be  an  earlier  interven- 
tion with  their  driving  behaviour  than  would 
happen  when  they  had  their  full  licence,  but 


it  wasn't  in  any  way  meant  (to  reflect  upon 
their  driving  ability. 

It  was  clear  to  the  entire  committee  that 
the  first  five  years  of  anyone's  driving,  again 
irrespective  of  the  age,  was  the  period  in 
which  they  had  the  most  infractions  and  the 
most  points  gathered.  One  could  even  have 
looked  at  a  much  longer  term  for  the  pro- 
bationary licence.  In  point  of  fact,  on  the 
committee  I  was  very  much  in  favour  of 
three  years  as  the  probationary  licence  period 
rather  than  two.  Again,  on  that  highway 
safety  committee,  we  tried  very  hard  to  make 
a  rational  package  and  put  together  all  of  our 
recommendations.  I  felt  it  was  rather  unusual, 
that  we  would  make  a  recommendation  to 
increase  the  drinking  age  from  18  to  19  and 
therefore  most  drivers  have  three  years- 
most  drivers  do  learn  to  drive  at  age  16;  they 
would  have  a  three-year  period  of  driving 
in  which  they  are  not  legally  allowed  to 
drink,  and  yet  they  would  have  a  probation- 
ary licence  which  lasts  only  two  years.  If 
one  were  thinking  of  increasing  the  drinking 
age,  it  struck  me  that  one  would  have  a 
probationary  period  which  matched  the  drink- 
ing age  for  most  drivers.  If  it  were  to  be 
three  years  before  they  could  legally  drink, 
for  all  those  who  start  at  age  16  that  pro- 
bationary period  should  also  be  that  three- 
year  period. 

That  was  the  only  time,  I  thought,  that  the 
committee  was  inconsistent  in  terms  of  the 
way  they  put  the  package  together.  One 
should  either  leave  the  drinking  age  at  18 
with  a  two-year  probationary  period  licence, 
or  at  19  with  three  years.  As  a  result,  and  with 
some  other  considerations,  when  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  drinking  age  be  raised  to 
19  was  adopted  I  almost  dissented.  I  con- 
sidered it  very  seriously.  I  would  have  dis- 
sented for  some  other  reasons  as  well,  but 
it  struck  me  that  we  were  inconsistent  on  that 
point  of  a  two-year  probationary  period,  with 
the  drinking  age  being  raised  to  age  19.  I 
would  have  made  that  one  of  the  major  points 
in  my  dissent.  I  would  have  dissented  because 
of  the  probationary  period  being  only  two 
years  when  it  should  be  three,  and  therefore 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  raising  the  drinking 
age  when  the  probationary  period  for  most 
drivers  did  not  match  that  same  identical 
period. 

Another  thing  that  we  did  recommend, 
which  was  again  a  very  high  point  in  the 
committee's  minds,  was  the  last  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  probationary  period.  This 
was  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  the 
addition  of  a  year  to  the  probationary  period 
could  be  made  if  the  driver  gives  continu- 
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ous  evidence  of  irresponsible  behaviour.  This 
was  also  very  much  in  our  minds  and  I  would 
simply  ask  the  minister  about  that  point. 
Is  it  his  intention  that  the  regulations  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  court  will  at  its  dis- 
cretion be  able  to  extend  that  probationary 
period  for  a  further  period  of  time,  if  the 
evidence  of  the  driver's  irresponsible  driving 
behaviour  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
merit  that  extension? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  would  all  depend  on 
whether  the  individual  finds  himself  or  her- 
self in  court.  A  driver,  young  or  old,  can 
have  very  irresponsible  behaviour,  as  you 
referred  to,  and  never  end  up  before  the 
judge.  It's  something  I'll  certainly  give 
thought  to,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  commit 
myself  to  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Philip:  Assuming  the  minister  did  have 
some  rationale  in  choosing  one  year  rather 
than  two  years,  a  very  specific  time  limit,  no 
doubt  the  minister  also  has  worked  into  that 
one-year  time  frame  other  forms  of  inter- 
vention in  the  way  of  upgrading  drivers'  skills 
and  other  forms  of  safety  promotion.  I'm 
wondering  if  the  minister  could  outline  what 
some  of  those  might  be  and  how  they  tie 
into  this  one-year  time  frame  of  a  probation- 
ary licence. 

The  minister  might  also  comment  on  what 
interaction  he  might  have  had  with  the 
Ontario  Saftey  League,  the  Canadian  Driver 
Education  Association  and  other  associations 
like  that  in  the  driver  training  field  to  find 
out  how  they  may  fit  some  of  their  concerns 
into  this  probationary  period;  and  into  the 
interventions  that  no  doubt  the  minister  is 
contemplating  since  he  is  introducing  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  not  sure  what  the 
honourable  member  really  wants  me  to  give 
him.  We  cannot  at  this  time  recite  the  total 
regulation  we  propose  to  pass.  As  I've  al- 
ready said,  it  is  not  finalized.  We  have  not 
completed  our  draft  regulation  which  would 
have  to  go  to  the  the  regulation  committee, 
cabinet  and  so  on  before  it  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

The  main  purpose,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  to  trigger  the  attention  of  the  new 
driver  at  an  earlier  stage,  before  he  develops 
continuous  bad  driving  habits.  That's  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  probationary  licence. 
At  this  moment,  a  person  can  get  a  dozen 
speeding  tickets  for  going  10  miles  per  hour— 
I  guess  it's  16  kilometres  per  hour  now— 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes,  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —faster  than  the  speed 
limit  and  never  accumulate  a  demerit  point. 


What  we  are  looking  at  in  this  regulation 
is  the  possibility  of  the  number  of  convictions. 
A  conviction  for  speeding  at  15  kilometres 
per  hour  would  be  a  conviction  and  would 
trigger  the  procedure  to  bring  the  bad  driv- 
ing habits  to  the  attention  of  the  new  driver 
rather  than  the  number  of  demerit  points  he 
would  have  to  accumulate,  which  he  would 
never  accumulate  with  these  modest  speed- 
ing tickets  but  which  still  help  to  establish 
his  bad  driving  habits.  A  number  of  convic- 
tions—perhaps two  or  three  speeding  tickets 
for  going  15  kilometres  per  hour  above  the 
limit— would  trigger  a  suspension,  rather  than 
having  to  get  15  demerit  points.  The  thing  is 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  driver  his 
bad  habits  at  an  early  time. 

Those  are  the  types  of  provisions  we  are 
considering.  I  don't  know  whether  I've  got 
the  figure  exactly,  but  we  are  proposing  a 
30-diay  suspension  for  the  first  suspension  and 
a  six-month  suspension  for  a  second  suspen- 
sion; which  could  be  reduced  to  60  days  if 
the  driver  attends  a  driver  improvement 
course  approved  by  our  ministry.  That's  one 
of  our  draft  proposals.  If  they  got  a  third 
suspension  during  their  probationary  period 
it  would  be  for  a  minimum  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Philip:  On  that  point,  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  can  tell  us  his  definition  of  a 
program  approved  by  the  ministry.  Is  that 
another  way  of  saying  it's  approved  by  the 
Ontario  Safety  League? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
sure  the  honourable  member  heard  or  read 
my  statement  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  said 
that  we  would  be  presenting  a  white  paper 
to  the  Legislature— a  green  paper  or  what- 
ever one  might  wish  to  call  it— a  discussion 
paper  on  the  whole  matter  of  driver  educa- 
tion. I'm  still  planning  to  do  that  before  the 
summer  recess  with  a  view  to  getting  feed- 
backs  between  then  and  the  fall.  I  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  recom- 
mendations and  legislation  in  the  fall  that 
would  establish  a  new  system  of  licensing 
and  regulating  of  both  driving  schools  and 
driving  instructors'  course  content  so  our 
driver  education  system  will  really  mean 
something. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 
On  section  4: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
moves  that  section  4(3)  of  the  bill  be  re- 
pealed' and  the  following  substituted  there- 
for: Paragraph  3  of  subsection  4  of  section 
35  as  amended  by  the  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1973,  chapter  45,  section  13,  is  repealed 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor:  Sub- 
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section  4.  Any  constable  or  any  officer  ap- 
pointed for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  may  enter  into  any  place  where 
motor  vehicles  or  bicycles  are  stored  or  dealt 
in,  or  into  any  garage,  repair  shop,  used  car 
lot  or  premises  used  for  the  wrecking  or  dis- 
mantling of  vehicles  and  make  such  investiga- 
tion and  inspection  as  he  thinks  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Snow 
further  moves  that  subsection  5  of  the  said  bill 
be  amended  by  inserting  after  (a)  in  the  sixth 
line,  "garage,  repair  shop  or"  and  by  striking 
out  "for"  in  the  sixth  line  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the". 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Shall  the  balance 
of  the  bill  carry? 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
leader  of  our  party  raised  the  issue  in  section 
5  in  regard  to  vehicles  carrying  a  red  light. 

I  think  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
many  years  ago  pretty  well  any  type  of 
service  vehicle  could  carry  this  light.  There 
was  a  great  difficulty  with  it  because  of  the 
number  of  vehicles  that  were  carrying  this 
light.  I'm  wondering  if  you're  not  opening 
it  up  again  to  cause  some  considerable  con- 
fusion as  to  what  is  a  necessary  vehicle, 
such  as  a  police  vehicle,  fire,  ambulance.  I 
can  understand  the  school  bus,  it  now  has 
flashing  lights,  but  how  broad  do  you  figure 
you'll  go  with  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  answered 
all  this  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
but  I  guess  the  member  must  have  been  out, 
although  he  was  here  during  part  of  that  dis- 
cussion. 

I  certainly  don't  anticipate  any  broadening 
of  this  act,  but  I'll  never  say  that  never  will 


anything  happen  as  a  result  of  this  provision. 
As  I  explained  before,  the  addition  to  this 
section  is  the  addition  of  the  enforcement 
vehicles  of  my  ministry  which  are  enforcing 
the  Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act  and  the 
Public  Vehicles  Act.  All  the  rest  of  the 
vehicles  allowed  to  use  the  red  lights  are 
already  in  the  present  legislation.  What  this 
section  does  is  add  to  the  enforcement 
vehicles  of  the  ministry  which  for  many 
reasons  may  have  to  stop  a  large  truck  on 
the  highway  or  which  may  stop  with  a  truck 
to  investigate  its  safety  or  licensing  pro- 
visions or  whatever. 

It  was  a  recommendation  of  the  select 
committee  on  highway  transportation  of  goods 
that  the  ministry's  important  vehicles  should 
be  allowed  to  have  red  lights.  We  don't 
allow  red  lights  on  any  vehicles  other  than 
those  that  are  listed  here.  Yellow  lights  are 
allowed  on  almost  anything:  farm  equipment, 
escort  vehicles,  tow  trucks  and  those  types 
of  vehicle.  Blue  flashing  lights  are  allowed 
only  on  snow  removal  vehicles.  When  you 
see  a  blue  light  you  know  it's  a  snowplough. 
We  don't  intend  to  open  it  for  any  more, 
but  the  ones  that  are  in  here— conservation 
officers,  provincial  parks  officers  and  mine 
safety  officers— are  all  in  the  existing  legis- 
lation. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  22,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendments. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  22,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2567) 


ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

REDUCTIONS  IN  SPENDING 

45.  Mr.  S.  Smith  (Hamilton  West)-Will 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board  (Mr. 
Auld)  specify  by  ministry  vote  and  item  the 
areas  where  spending  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  reduced,  as  indicated  in  Ontario 
Finances  for  June  30,  1977,  December  31, 
1977  and  Unaudited  Results  for  1977-78? 
Will  he  clarify  which  programs  and  projects 
were  cancelled,  cut  or  deferred?  Where  pos- 
sible, please  indicate  any  personnel  changes 
or  reductions  resulting  from  the  above. 
[Tabled  May  2,  1978.] 

(See  sessional  paper  99.) 


INTERIM  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

LAND  TRANSFER  AND 
SPECULATION  TAXES 

48.  Mr.  E.  Ziemba  (High  Park-Swansea)— 
Further  to  my  inquiry  of  April  18,  1978, 
what  are  the  names,  addresses  and  realty 
transactions  receiving  the  exemptions  by  way 
of  application  directly  to  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  itself  with  respect  to  the  Ontario 
non-resident  land  transfer  and/ or  speculation 
tax  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Mississauga? 
[Tabled  May  2,  1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Maeck  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Because  of  the  amount  of  document  exam- 
ination required  to  provide  the  detailed 
information  requested,  more  time  is  required 
by  the  ministry  to  reply  to  question  48. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
NORTHERN  AFFAIRS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
open  my  remarks  by  saying  what  a  pleasure 
and  honour  it  is  to  introduce  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  for  the  second 
time.  As  you  know,  we  have  just  completed 
our  first  year  of  full  operation.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  members  have  heard  what  I  have 
to  say  tonight  and  what  I  will  outline  to 
them,  they  will  agree  that  we  have  had  a 
very  successful  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  staff  of 
the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  has  worked 
very  closely  with  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario  to  identify,  and  then  to  begin  to  work 
on,  priorities  for  the  development  of  the 
north.  Today,  and  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
my  ministry  will  be  asking  the  House  to  vote 
well  over  $100  million  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  work  on  these  priorities. 

The  estimates  review  presents  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  indicate  to  the  House  what 
we  would  like  to  achieve  for  this  fiscal  year, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  ask  your  advice 
and  your  support  for  the  work  we  are  doing. 
I  welcome  the  contribution  of  all  members 
of  the  House,  and  especially  those  members 
from  northern  Ontario,  to  the  discussion  of 
the  estimates  of  my  ministry  for  the  year 
1978-79. 

The  estimates  will  reflect  the  priorities  we 
have  identified.  These  include  the  need  for 
specific  improvements  to  the  air,  road  and 
rail  transportation  systems;  the  need  to  offset 
the  shortfall  in  municipal  services  of  certain 
communities  to  enable  them  to  accommodate 
their  development  potential;  the  need  to 
respond  to  local  initiatives  intended  to  im- 
prove the  economy  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  communities  and  regions;  the  need  for 
programs  to  encourage  more  mining  explora- 
tion; the  special  importance  of  tourism  to  the 
economy  of  the  north,  and  the  need  for  short 
and  medium  term  steps  to  assist  local  regions 
to  develop  this  particular  activity;  the  special 
needs  of  isolated  communities  for  improved 
services  in  health,  fire  protection  and  other 
related  fields. 
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We  have  initiated  or  supported  many  pro- 
grams related  to  these  problems,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  useful  to  describe  some  of 
these  programs  to  the  honourable  members. 
The  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  improve  access  to  all 
government  programs,  especially  in  smaller 
communities  in  the  north.  That  is  why  one  of 
our  priorities  was  to  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  Northern  Affairs  offices.  We  now  have 
28  offices  throughout  the  north  and  70  per 
cent  of  our  staff  are  located  in  the  north.  We 
will  open  our  29th  office  in  Iroquois  Falls 
later  this  month. 

One  of  the  primary  rules  of  our  staff  in  the 
north  is  to  become  involved  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  so  that  we  as  a  ministry 
may  better  identify  the  real  needs  and,  where 
possible,  support  local  initiatives  designed  to 
meet  local  priorities.  I  believe  the  ministry's 
activities  in  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Sudbury  are  good  examples  of  the  support  of 
local  initiatives. 

The  regional  municipality  of  Sudbury,  in 
co-operation  with  our  Sudbury  office,  worked 
out  an  economic  development  strategy  in  an 
attempt  to  expand  secondary  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  opportunities.  They  were 
looking  for  ways  to  diversify  the  Sudbury 
region  economy  and  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  for  young  people  and 
for  women.  As  a  result,  we  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  regional  municipality  of  Sud- 
bury to  provide  up  to  $300,000  for  special 
studies.  One  will  identify  manufactured  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  produced  and  sold  locally, 
with  an  eye  to  possible  national  and  inter- 
national distribution.  The  second  is  an  agri- 
cultural revitalization  study. 

Income  from  agriculture  could  be  signifi- 
cantly increased  if  farm  production  is  directed 
towards  local  retail  sales.  Moreover,  this  in- 
creased agricultural  income  can  create  addi- 
tional jobs  in  Sudbury's  commercial  sector, 
because  farmers  would  have  more  income  to 
spend  locally. 

Another  example  of  a  local  initiative  which 
we  want  to  support  is  the  Sudbury  2001  pro- 
ject. This  project  was  organized  by  labour, 
the  business  community,  local  groups  and  the 
regional  and  municipal  governments  of  Sud- 
bury  to  look  at  ways  in  which   Sudbury's 
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economy  might  be  diversified,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  serious  human 
and  economic  problems  that  resulted  when 
there  were  cutbacks  by  the  major  mining  em- 
ployers in  the  area. 

The  conference  delegates  asked  us  to  sup- 
port a  proposed  Sudbury  conference  board. 
The  board  would  have  representation  from 
all  sectors  of  the  community.  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  bring  a  total  community  effort 
towards  the  task  of  diversifying  the  economy 
of  that  region. 

We  were  asked  to  provide  seed  funding 
on  a  descending  scale  over  three  years  to 
allow  the  board  to  develop  local  support 
and  sources  for  continuing  funding.  We 
agreed  to  provide  $600,000  over  the  three- 
year  period. 

The  board  will  be  working  alongside  the 
economic  development  agencies  of  the  re- 
gional municipality  of  Sudbury  to  promote, 
for  example,  the  application  of  appropriate 
technology  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  north.  This  is  an  experiment  and,  as 
with  any  experiment,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk.  However,  the  local  deter- 
mination and  the  commitment  have  been  so 
strong  that  we  are  willing  to  take  a  bit  of 
risk  ourselves  on  what  we  think  is  a  worth- 
while attempt  at  self-help.  As  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  said  in  Sudbury,  if  it  succeeds, 
I  believe  it  can  serve  as  a  model  of  civic  co- 
operation and  commitment  to  other  com- 
munities which  may  experience  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Another  example  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  members  is  the  proposal  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  English- 
Wabigoon  river  system.  My  ministry  has 
received  cabinet  approval  for  three  inter- 
related programs  that  we  hope  will  generate 
employment  and  permit  increased  commer- 
cial use  of  the  area's  natural  resources. 

The  first  proposal  is  that  two  wild  rice 
narvesters  be  purchased  for  use  by  the 
native  people  to  improve  the  crop  yield.  It 
(has  been  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  that  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  increased  wild  rice  production, 
and  this  would  provide  significant  benefits 
to  northwestern  Ontario  residents.  The  har- 
vesters will  be  retained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  and  will  be  loaned  as  re- 
quested to  any  band  holding  a  licence  to 
harvest  wild  rice. 

The  second  plan  is  to  pay  an  employment 
subsidy  to  hunting  and  fishing  lodges  to 
enable  them  to  hire  additional  staff  from 
these  two  communities  over  and  above  their 
normal   requirements.    About    100  additional 


native  people  will  be  hired,  and  50  per  cent 
of  their  salaries  will  be  paid  by  the  Ministry 
of  Northern  Affairs. 

The  third  plan  is  to  subsidize  a  partial  re- 
opening of  commercial  fishing  on  the 
English-Wabigoon  river  system.  The  fish 
caught  by  the  two  bands  will  be  bought  by 
a  plant  in  Minnesota  and  processed  into 
plant  food.  My  ministry  will  pay  a  subsidy 
towards  the  purchase  price  for  the  first 
120,000  pounds  of  fish. 

Also,  I  understand  that  the  two  bands 
have  decided  to  renew  their  licences  with 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  for  fish- 
ing whitefish.  The  mercury  content  in  white- 
fish  is  below  the  acceptable  level  of  one  half 
part  per  million. 

We  believe  that  these  three  programs  will 
create  job  opportunities,  stimulate  the  wild 
rice  and  commercial  fishing  and  tourist  in- 
dustries and,  as  a  consequence,  reduce  the 
serious  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
Indian  bands  in  the  area.  The  total  cost  of 
these  programs  is  estimated  at  $143,000.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  these  programs 
were  introduced  with  the  complete  co-opera- 
tion and  at  the  initiative  of  the  local  bands 
of  the  native  people  themselves. 

>I  would  also  like  to  mention  two  specific 
projects  funded  through  the  regional  priori- 
ties budget.  As  the  honourable  members  will 
recall,  the  regional  priority  budget  was  es- 
tablished in  1973  to  provide  financing  for 
projects  with  a  high  regional  significance  or 
urgency  over  and  above  normal  ministerial 
budgets.  When  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs  was  established,  it  took  over  this 
fund  from  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  The 
budget  started  as  a  small  fund  of  $2.4  mil- 
lion. The  budget  for  1978-79  is  $65  million. 

The  programs  funded  through  this  budget 
play  a  significant  role  in  reducing  regional  dis- 
parities in  northern  Ontario.  The  two 
specific  projects  I  would  like  to  mention  are 
also  in  response  to  community  initiatives. 
These  are  examples  of  the  variety  of  ap- 
proaches that  we  will  have  to  take  to  respond 
to  the  different  economic  situations  across 
northern  Ontario. 

The  first  is  tourism  development.  The 
James  Bay  Frontier  Tourist  Association  has 
been  concerned  about  improving  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  northeast  corridor  as  a  tourist 
destination.  Last  January  they  arranged  a 
tourism  development  conference  in  Tim- 
mins.  At  that  time  a  number  of  excellent 
proposals  for  tourist  attractions  were  put 
forward  by  various  communities. 
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We  were  advised  that  the  two  most  impor- 
tant tourist  development  projects  for  the 
region  should  be  the  upgrading  of  the  tourist 
facilities  at  Moosonee-Moose  Factory  and  the 
restoration  of  a  silver  mine  at  Cobalt.  We 
were  told  that  the  promotion  of  these  two 
operations  would  bring  economic  benefits  to 
the  whole  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  we  gave  the 
James  Bay  Frontier  Tourist  Association  a 
commitment  of  $250,000  to  work  on  the 
priorities  that  were  established.  The  commit- 
ment includes  some  technical  support  staff. 
Since  then,  we  have  also  authorized  the  On- 
tario Northland  Transportation  Commission 
to  spend  $130,000  to  renovate  Moosonee 
Lodge.  We  have  hired  a  firm  of  recreational 
resource  planners  to  prepare  an  information 
package  for  tourists  to  the  area.  The  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  will  co-ordinate  an 
advertising  program. 

[8:15] 

Representatives  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks 
Commission  and  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion have  agreed  to  help  the  James  Bay  region 
and  to  make  available  members  of  their  staff 
for  the  training  of  tour  guides  and  for  other 
projects.  The  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
will  hire  a  number  of  students  this  summer 
to  act  as  tour  guides  for  the  Polar  Bear  Ex- 
press, the  Chi-Cheemaun  ferry  and  the  Chief 
Commanda  cruise  ship. 

We  are  also  providing  funds  to  the 
Moosonee  area  to  upgrade  sewer  and  water 
facilities. 

As  for  the  mine  project,  an  official  of  our 
ministry  was  in  Cobalt  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
look  at  possible  development  options  for  the 
site.  Local  officials  are  proposing  a  develop- 
ment of  about  $100,000.  We  will  be  working 
closely  on  this  project  with  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  and  the  Ontario 
Heritage  Foundation. 

Another  important  request  from  the 
Timmins  conference  was  for  more  advertis- 
ing about  the  north.  This  has  also  been 
a  concern  of  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes).  As  a 
result,  our  two  ministries  are  now  working  on 
a  stepped-up  travel  campaign  aimed  at  resi- 
dents of  southern  Ontario.  It  will  encourage 
people  to  take  vacations  in  northern  Ontario. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  we  have  produced  two 
promotional  films  on  northern  Ontario.  Both 
films  make  frequent  reference  to  air,  rail 
and  ferry  services  which  are  available.  The 
films  were  shown  continuously  throughout 
the  10  days  of  the  Sportsmens*  Shows  in 
Toronto  in  March  and  in  Milwaukee  and 
Minneapolis     in     February.     These     shows 


attracted  huge  audiences  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

The  second  project  is  the  Manitoulin 
Economic  Development  Association.  We  are 
committed  to  providing  this  organization 
with  $225,00  over  the  next  five  years  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  island  and  to 
improve  employment  opportunities. 

The  agency  is  now  operational.  In  includes 
representatives  of  nine  municipalities  and 
several  smaller  communities  on  the  island. 
It  will  work  with  existing  businesses  to  pro- 
vide management  advice,  accounting  services 
and  promotion  of  island  products.  It  will 
also  be  responsible  for  promotional  campaigns 
aimed  at  attracting  new  businesses  to  Mani- 
toulin Island.  The  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  Richard  Stephens  of  Providence  Bay. 

The  idea  of  the  association  came  from  the 
islanders  themselves.  More  specifically,  it 
came  from  Don  Ridley,  former  clerk  of  How- 
land  township.  Mr.  Ridley  is  now  Northern 
Affairs  officer  for  Manitoulin  Island. 

As  you  know,  the  Municipal  Act  states  that 
communities  of  fewer  than  5,000  people  can- 
not set  up  industrial  commissions.  The  biggest 
place  on  Manitoulin  Island  is  a  village  called 
Litde  Current,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
2,000  people.  Mr.  Ridley  realized  that  if  the 
communities  on  the  island  banded  together 
they  could  set  up  an  industrial  commission. 
He  convinced  them  to  do  so,  and  they  came 
to  us  for  help  to  get  started. 

This  project  is  another  experiment  in  self- 
help,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
projects  I  outlined  for  a  large  employment 
region  such  as  Sudbury.  However,  I  don't 
think  we  are  going  to  regret  it;  the  agency 
has  already  attracted  two  commercial  ven- 
tures which  appear  to  be  very  good  prospects. 
One  is  a  wood-chip  plant;  the  location  has 
been  determined,  the  financing  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  it  is  expected  to  be  operational 
this  year.  The  other  is  a  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ornamental  iron;  it  is  expected  to 
be  operational  in  June  and  will  employ  be- 
tween six  and  10  people. 

The  agency  is  investigating  three  more 
ventures  and  has  another  25  speculative  proj- 
ects on  file.  These  include  a  plant  for  plastic, 
wood  and  metal  ornaments,  a  solar  energy  fish 
farm  and  greenhouse,  expansion  of  an  apiary, 
and  expansion  of  a  mill. 

The  ministry  was  very  interested  in  be- 
coming involved  in  this  project  because  we 
must  not  ignore  the  opportunities  that  exist 
for  small-scale  development.  These  proposed 
ventures  are  certainly  not  as  dramatic  as  the 
opening  of  a  major  new  mine  but,  over  the 
long  term,  small-scale  industry  can  help  give 
northern  Ontario  the  diversification  it  needs 
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for  a  more  stable  economic  base.  These  proj- 
ects are  a  departure  from  the  ministry's 
more  traditional  programming  activities,  such 
as  upgrading  sewer  and  water  treatment  facil- 
ities or  roads  and  airstrips  or  access  roads 
and  other  basic  services  necessary  to  en- 
courage development  in  the  north. 

The  major  expenditures  in  our  budget 
during  our  first  year  of  operation  have  'been 
for  those  types  of  projects  that  will  build  a 
broader  and  more  solid  economic  base  in 
northern  Ontario.  We  have  followed  the  same 
plan  for  this  fiscal  year.  Resources  for  prior- 
ities have  been  broken  down  as  follows:  $47 
million  for  new  road  construction,  $36  million 
for  community  services  and  $7.5  million  for 
the  northern  Ontario  resource  access  roads 
program.  We  are  continuing  with  our  com- 
mitment to  widen  secondary  highways  from 
20  to  22  feet.  For  example,  44  miles  of  High- 
way 105  between  Ear  Falls  and  Vermilion 
Bay  will  be  widened  this  year. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  spending  $10 
million  for  northern  rail  and  ferry  services, 
$10  million  for  telecommunications,  $2  million 
for  air  services,  $2  million  for  the  remote  air 
strips  program,  $500,000  for  northern  agri- 
cultural development  and  $600,000  to  the 
isolated  communities  assistance  fund.  This 
fluid  helps  remote  unorganized  settlements 
obtain  such  essentials  as  safer  water  supplies 
and  fire  protection.  I  might  mention  that 
norOntair,  which  we  subsidize,  now  has  seven 
planes  serving  17  communities.  It  handles 
close  to  100,000  passengers  a  year. 

Another  regional  priority  project  I  would 
like  to  mention  is  the  three-year,  $2.5  million 
program  to  stimulate  mining  exploration  in 
northern  Ontario.  This  program  will  augment 
mineral  development  and  exploration  activities 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  Among 
the  places  to  be  surveyed  are  the  James  Bay 
lowlands  and  the  New  Liskeard,  Thunder 
Bay,  Red  Lake  and  Marshall  Lake  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  services 
which  are  funded  through  the  isolated  com- 
munities assistance  fund.  Specifically,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  special  fire  protection  and 
prevention  program.  The  loss  of  life  and 
property  as  a  result  of  fire  in  any  home  con- 
tinues to  be  a  tragic  aspect  of  life  in  many 
isolated  northern  communities.  I  know  the 
members  from  the  north  are  familiar  with 
areas  where  residents  have  developed  co- 
operative programs  to  deal  with  fire  hazards. 
However,  many  settlements  lack  minimal  pro- 
tection from  the  threat  of  fire.  Our  ministry 
has  developed  a  program  in  co-operation  with 
the  Unorganized  Communities  Association  of 
Ontario  and  the  office  of  the  fire  marshal  to 


assist   residents   of   unorganized   communities 
to  combat  the  hazards  of  fire. 

I  know  that  some  members  are  familiar 
with  the  grants  that  we  provided  last  year  to 
assist  UCANO  to  sell  smoke  detectors  at  a 
reduced  price  to  permanent  residents  of  un- 
organized communities. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  don't  have  a  fire  truck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  year  we  increased 
our  subsidies  and  sponsored  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  advertisements  throughout  the 
north  to  promote  the  smoke  detectors.  They 
are  available  from  UCANO  East  and  UCANO 
West  and  from  our  communities  service  offices 
all  across  the  north  for  only  $19.90.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  working  directly 
with  the  office  of  the  fire  marshal  on  a  public 
education  campaign,  emphasizing  the  par- 
ticular problems  in  isolated  areas  so  that 
residents  will  be  better  equipped  to  recognize 
hazardous  conditions  in  their  homes.  We  have 
two  films  on  fire  protection  and  fire  detection 
which  will  be  shown  in  schools  and  com- 
munity meetings  by  representatives  of 
UCANO  and  by  Northern  Affairs  officers  and 
by  the  fire  marshal's  staff  working  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  fire  truck  would  be  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We've  got  fire  trucks 
too,  as  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Wild- 
man)  will  know. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Yes,  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Hawk  Junction,  I  might 
say,  was  the  first  recipient  of  our  fire  truck.  I 
hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing that  very  positive  program  as  we  go 
through  the  estimates  later  this  evening. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Gogama  is  next. 

Mr.  Wildman:  We  need  another  one  for 
Batchawana  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Batchawana,  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  you  need  the  names  of 
all  the  towns  that  need  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I've  got  them  right  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  need  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  the  ones  that  were 
given  to  me. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  a  difference,  Leo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  will  eventually 
get  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Thirdly,  we  are  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  fire  marshal  with 
some  larger  and  geographically-centred  mu- 
nicipalities, such  as  Vermilion  Bay,  Sturgeon 
Falls  and  Chapleau,  to  develop  a  new  pro- 
gram to  help  these  communities  to  provide 
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fire  protection  for  their  neighbours  living  in 
unorganized  areas.  Our  ministry  is  prepared 
to  supply  certain  equipment.  The  residents 
of  unorganized  areas  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide local  assistance  and  to  share  the  ongoing 
cost  of  such  fire  protection  services. 

However,  a  number  of  other  communities 
are  too  scattered  or  too  remote  from  organized 
municipalities  to  benefit  from  shared  serv- 
ices, and  in  these  cases  we  will  help  them 
to  provide  community  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Okay.  In  co-operation 
with  the  fire  marshal  and  my  colleague  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr),  we  are  assessing 
the  unorganized  communities  to  determine 
the  appropriate  type  of  equipment  and  as- 
sistance. This  assessment  is  based  on  factors 
such  as  isolation,  residential  buildings,  road 
conditions,  community  commitment,  existing 
fire  protection  services  and  the  availability 
of  water. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  has  been  asked  about  for 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  water  trucks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Initially,  we  have  pur- 
chased six  fully-equipped  pumper  trucks  and 
a  number  of  packages  of  firefighting  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  don't  believe  that,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You're  not  believing  that, 
are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  trucks  are  specifi- 
cally designed  for  community  firefighting  and 
are  equipped  with  a  front-end  mounted  pump 
and  hoses,  axes,  lights,  extinguishers,  ice 
augers  and  other  equipment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trucks  are  more 
appropriate  to  larger  communities  which  have 
a  population  in  the  order  of  500  fulltime 
residents  in  the  service  area,  and  where  they 
have  already  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
fire  protection  by  undergoing  training  and 
by  acquiring  facilities  to  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  a  truck.  The  pumpers  will 
be  provided  to  residents  of  Batchawana  Bay, 
Gogama,  Hudson- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Hudson?  Hudson? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  think  that's  pretty 
reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —Vermilion  Bay  and 
Whitefish  Falls  and  those  will  be  provided 
this  spring. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  the  population  of 
Hudson,  Leo? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  it's  562,  or  563. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It's  563  as  of  last 
weekend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  563  after  last  week. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  see.  Just  made  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  going  to  be  Canadian. 
It  was  a  good  day  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Hawk  Junction  has  al- 
ready received  its  truck.  I  can  tell  you,  and 
I'm  sure  the  member  for  Algoma  will  attest 
to  the  fact  that  when  that  truck  arrived, 
as  one  old  gentleman  said,  "The  whole  com- 
munity has  gone  bananas." 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  was  talking  about  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  were  very  excited 
about  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It  was  a  good  day.  They 
know  how  to  celebrate  in  Hawk. 

Hon.   Mr.  Bernier:   They  certainly  do. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Bud  was  up  there 
celebrating  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  honourable  min- 
ister has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  being  provocative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Packages  of  equipment 
will  be  supplied  to  residents  of  Dawson  town- 
ship, Dinorwic,  Kenabeek,  Kormak,  Long- 
bow Lake,  Mills  township,  Mine  Centre, 
Miscampbell,  Missanabie,  Montreal  River 
Harbour,  Niobe  Lake,  North  Watten,  Ophir, 
Phelps  township,  Rossport,  Sesekinika  and 
Sultan.  A  number  of  these  communities  have 
already  received  their  equipment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  very  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Most  of  these  com- 
munities have  already  organized  a  volunteer 
firefighting  group.  The  packages,  which  can 
be  transported  by  a  light  truck  or  trailer, 
include  portable  pumps,  hoses,  axes,  extin- 
guishers, lights,  flares,  ice  augers  and  other 
equipment. 

A  training  program  funded  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Northern  Affairs  and  staffed  by  the 
fire  marshal  has  been  instituted  for  these 
volunteers.  The  first  training  sessions  were 
held  in  April  in  Timmins  and  Thunder  Bay. 
Northern  Affairs  will  arrange  for  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  in  case  of  injury  while 
on  duty.  That's  all  looked  after. 

There  are  also  some  very  small  settlements 
such  as  Shining  Tree  and  Island  Lake  where 
we  have  provided  grants  from  the  isolated 
communities  assistance  fund  to  allow  them  to 
buy  some  specific  firefighting  equipment. 

With  these  initiatives,  I  believe  we  are 
helping  residents  of  a  wide  variety  of  isolated 
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communities  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  fire  to 
their  lives  and,  of  course,  to  their  property. 
We  intend  to  provide  additional  trucks  and 
packages  each  year  until  we  have  basic  fire 
protection  available  to  communities  across  the 
north  where  residents  are  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate. I  welcome  suggestions  from  the 
northern  members  on  all  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram and  look  forward  to  their  support  in 
implementing  it. 

To  improve  medical  services  in  the  north, 
we  have  provided  funding  to  the  Kenora- 
Rainy  River  district  health  council  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  dental  needs  in  that  district 
and  to  implement  pilot  projects.  A  major 
element  in  this  program  is  the  purchase  by 
Northern  Affairs  of  five  new  dental  coaches 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000  for  use  by  Ministry  of 
Health  dentists  in  underserviced  communities. 
One  coach  is  now  located  at  Ignace  and  new 
ones  are  being  outfitted  for  use  at  Elk  Lake, 
Beardmore,  Hornepayne  and  Matheson. 

We  have  also  approved  a  grant  of  up  to 
$95,000  to  establish  a  permanent  dental 
clinic  at  Ignace.  We  have  budgeted  another 
$130,000  to  provide  facilities  at  Pickle  Lake 
for  conversion  into  a  medical  centre,  and 
other  projects  are  at  the  discussion  stage. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  about  Hudson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Just  a  truck.  Just  a 
truck  for  Hudson. 

[8:30] 

Finally,  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
has  been  given  responsibility  for  the  review, 
co-ordination  and  application  of  all  govern- 
ment programs  and  services  related  to  north- 
ern Ontario.  For  example,  weVe  been  as- 
signed the  lead  role  in  working  with  a 
number  of  other  ministries  to  help  Atikokan 
deal  with  the  problems  related  to  the  closing 
of  the  iron  mines  there.  We  will  also  be 
taking  the  lead  in  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the 
assumption  of  sewer  and  water  services  in 
Pickle  Lake  and  to  determine  ways  of  over- 
coming the  local  operating  deficits. 

This  has  been  a  brief  summary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  different  types  of  projects  that 
we  are  involved  in  to  bring  about  a  better, 
more  stable  standard  of  living  to  the  people 
of  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  the  economic 
development  of  the  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  As  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  I  welcome  suggestions.  I  hope  the 
members  will  have  some,  particularly  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  priorities  that  we  have 
identified  during  the  course  of  the  examin- 
ation of  my  ministry's  estimates. 


Mr.  Bolan:  I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  to  the  statement  presented  to  this 
committee  by  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs. 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  have  a  30-page  state- 
ment to  read  like  the  minister.  He  reads  very 
well.  < 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He's  had  six  years  to  gather 
it,  Mike. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Being  from  northern  Ontario, 
and  having  been  born  and  raised  in  northern 
Ontario,  I  am  not  privy  to  the  luxuries  of 
large  staffs  which  put  together  this  kind  of 
a  report. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Stop  apologizing  for  your 
own  presentation.  Why  are  you  apologizing 
before  you  start? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Do  you  want  a  towel, 
Mike,  to  cry  into? 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  any  event,  I  would  just  like 
point  out  certain  things  which  I  have  read  in 
his  statement  and  which,  incidentally,  was 
finally  delivered  to  me.  I  left  my  office  around 
5:45  and  I  didn't  have  it  then,  so  presum- 
ably it  arrived  between  then  and  7:30.  I 
realize  of  course  that  the  minister  was  hard 
at  work  with  his  staff  putting  it  together— 
for  the  third  time,  I  believe.  Eventually  we 
received  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  work  15  hours  a 
day. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  understand  that  certain 
changes  had  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  the 
announcement  made  today  by  the  Premier 
with  respect  to  the  wild  rice  harvesting.  I 
suspect  that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Again,  it  really  shows  how  much  leverage 
this  ministry  has— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Bolan:  —on  the  government  when  the 
Premier  has  to  make  an  announcement  in 
the  House  this  afternoon  with  respect  to  wild 
rice  harvesting  and  then,  coincidentally,  the 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  slips  into  his 
statement  something  about  the  purchase  of 
two  rice  harvesting  machines.  It's  very  nice 
juggling. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  your  regional 
priorities.   Your  property  budget  too. 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  any  event,  I  debated  the 
creation  of  this  ministry  last  July.  I  believe 
it  came  into  effect  on  July  23,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  was  July  12,  Orange- 
men's day. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Was  it  July  12?  I  watched  its 
performance  over  the  past  nine  or  10  months, 
and  frankly,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  some- 
what   disappointed    in    its    performance,    not 
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only  that  of  the  ministry  but  of  the  minister. 
I  feel  that  with  this  ministry,  you  had  the 
authority  to  do  something  for  northern 
Ontario  and— 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  still  a  minister  with- 
out portfolio. 

Mr.  Bolan:  —what  you've  really  done  is 
do  nothing  more  than  rubber-stamp  decisions 
of  the  other  ministries.  You  can  see  this  very 
easily  by  going  through  the  estimates  you've 
tabled,  and  you  see  the  obvious  transfers  of 
funds  from  other  ministries  to  this  ministry. 
So  I  have  to  say  that  as  far  as  this  ministry 
being  a  constructive  ministry  for  northern 
Ontario  is  concerned,  I  cannot  accept  that. 
As  I  say,  it's  nothing  more,  even  at  this 
juncture,  than  a  rubber-stamp  for  the  other 
ministries. 

It's  very  easy  to  see  what  you  do.  You 
go  to  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  and  you  find  out  from  him 
what  is  his  budget  for  roads  in  northern 
Ontario  and  then  you  conveniently  slip  this 
into  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs.  Of 
course,  the  idea  is  to  create  the  impression 
that  it's  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
which  is  creating  this  budget,  when  actually 
it  is  not.  So,  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  a  rubber-stamping  procedure.  With 
the  staff  that  the  minister  has,  I  thought 
his  ministry  would  have  applied  itself,  at 
least  at  this  stage— I  realize  it  has  been  in 
existence  for  only  a  year— to  starting  to  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  industrial  plan  for 
northern  Ontario.  Instead  of  wandering 
around  northern  Ontario,  giving  out  hand- 
outs—and that's  what  the  ministry  is  doing- 
it  should  be  doing  something  more  creative 
for  northern  Ontario.  As  I  say,  with  the  staff 
that  the  minister  has  at  his  disposal,  it  would 
be  convenient  for  them,  for  the  ministry  and 
for  the  people  of  northern  Ontario  to  create 
some  kind  of  strategy  for  the  development 
of  northern  Ontario. 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  his 
ministry  is  the  regional  priorities  budget, 
and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  for  one 
moment.  At  page  10  of  his  statement,  the 
minister  said:  "As  the  honourable  members 
will  recall,  the  regional  priority  budget  was 
established  in  1973  to  provide  financing  for 
projects  with  a  high  regional  significance  or 
urgency,  over  and  above  normal  ministerial 
budgets."  And  then  he  went  on:  "When  the 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  was  established, 
it  took  over  this  fund  from  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs." 

We  know  that  is  not  true.  We  know  that 
the  budget,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 


the  moneys  that  are  allocated  to  this  ministry, 
is  controlled  strictly  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario.  It  is  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  say 
that  it  has  control  over  the  expenditures  of 
this  fund,  I  suggest.  I  further  suggest  that  it 
shows  once  again  the  actual  lack  of  control 
that  this  ministry  has  over  the  expenditures 
of  funds. 

When  we  get  into  the  estimates,  I  will 
deal  specifically  with  one  item  having  to  do 
with  my  particular  area  as  an  example  of 
how  much  control  the  Treasurer  has  over 
the  expenditure  of  cost-sharing  DREE  funds 
as  compared  to  the  control  this  minister  has 
over  it.  The  information  I  have,  and  1  will 
be  talking  to  the  minister  about  it  at  that 
time,  clearly  indicates  that  he  has  no  control 
whatever  over  that  budget.  No  matter  how 
many  letters  the  minister  may  write  to  the 
federal  government  about  that  particular 
matter,  it's  the  Treasurer  who  has  the  final 
say.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  what  the 
minister  has  to  say  about  that. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  withdrawing 
its  OHIP  tax  increase,  some  $9  million  was 
cut  from  the  regional  priorities  budget.  It 
has  nolt  been  explained  in  the  minister's 
statement  what  portion  of  the  budget  would 
be  cut.  I  presume  the  minister  will  have 
some  information  for  us  on  this.  I  would 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing in  his  statement  in  that  regard.  How- 
ever, as  I  say,  I  expect  him  to  be  able  to  give 
us  some  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  a  sort 
of  a  fantasy  land  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  budget.  We 
have  a  budget  here  in  the  amount  of  $139 
million  which  is  to  deal  with  90  per  cent  of 
the  land  mass  in  Ontario,  a  land  mass  twice 
as  big  as  France. 

We  are  expected  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $139  million  out  of  a  $4-billion 
budget  is  in  some  way  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference to  the  lifestyle  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  northern  Ontario.  This 
was  precisely  the  statement  the  minister  made 
approximately  a  year  or  so  ago  when  the 
ministry  was  set  up.  He  was  going  to  be  the 
saviour  of  northern  Ontario;  we  would  just 
make  him  the  minister  of  the  north  and,  con- 
sequently, all  our  problems  would  go  away. 

The  problem  facing  northern  Ontario  is  so 
deeply  rooted  and  embedded  in  lack  of  gov- 
ernment policy  over  the  past  75  years  that  a 
minor  expenditure  such  as  is  enunciated  in 
the  budget  just  cannot  and  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think 
the  attitude  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
came  to  light  just  the  other  day  when  the 
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Treasurer,  (Mr.  McKeough),  who,  of  course, 
is  the  man  who  controls  the  budget,  was 
speaking  to  the  Northwestern  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Association— and  regardless  of  what  the 
minister  says  Mr.  McKeough  is  the  boy  who 
we  really  have  tto  talk  to.  As  reported  in  the 
Sudbury  Star  of  May  13,  1978:  "McKeough 
ruled  out  any  type  of  tax  credit  system  to 
counter  rising  energy  costs,  particularly  in 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil." 

That  is  just  one  of  the  particular  problems 
that  we  in  northern  Ontario  have  been  facing 
for  lo,  these  many  years.  I  don't  know  how 
often  we  have  stood  in  our  place  here  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government, 
that  because  of  the  environment,  because  of 
the  mileage  travelled,  because  of  the  hilly 
terrain,  our  energy  needs  are  probably  double 
those  of  anyone  else  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ontario.  We  did  bring  this  to  the  govern- 
ment's attention  time  and  time  again. 

Not  only  are  our  energy  costs  extremely 
high  compared  to  those  of  most  people  in 
Ontario,  our  food  costs  are  higher.  Our  cost 
of  manufactured  goods  is  higher.  Yet  the 
government  has  not  put  into  place  a  system 
whereby  there  is  some  equity  between  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  the  north 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province.  I  think  that's 
where  the  original  problem  lies  and  the 
sensitivity  of  the  people  of  the  north  comes 
from— this  lack  of  regard  for  the  economic 
factors  which  have  plagued  us  for  so  many 
years. 

Believe  me,  lest  anyone  think  that  there 
are  not  hard  feelings  in  the  north,  I  would 
tell  you  that  the  Ontario  Heritage  Party  has 
recendy  won  recognition  before  the  electoral 
expenses  committee.  Now  they  are  a  regis- 
tered party,  their  leader  has  put  together 
10,000  signatures,  he  has  himself  registered, 
and  he  is  an  official  political  party  as  far  as 
the  Election  Finances  Act  is  concerned  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  no  way  can  I  be  construed  as  a  separa- 
tist in  that  I  want  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  to  separate  from  the  south,  but  this 
is  particularly  why  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Party  is  in  place.  Yet  this  government  goes 
blithely  on  its  way,  allowing  this  kind  of  dis- 
content to  torment  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario.  It's  not  a  new  issue.  The  issue  has 
been  with  us  since  the  early  days.  It  was  in 
1921  that  the  separatist  party  in  northern 
Ontario  first  raised  its  ugly  head.  Premier 
Ferguson  dealt  with  that  effectively,  and  it 
died  away  for  some  30  or  40  years. 

But  here  we  are.  Because  of  neglect  by 
this  government,  we  have  this  ugly  monster 


of  separatism  facing  us  again  and  diffusing 
the  issues  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It's  a  Tory  responsibility. 

Mr.  Germa:  The  minister,  of  course,  has 
sprinkled  a  few  dollars  here  and  there.  He 
has  put  in  a  dental  car  in  a  few  of  the  towns. 
He  has  started  up  a  couple  of  clinics.  But 
that  in  no  way  brings  health  care  services  to 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  in  a  fashion 
I  think  they  deserve.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  the  people  in  the  north  pay  the  same  pre- 
mium for  health  delivery  services  as  the 
people  in  the  south  and  yet  in  many  instances 
they  are  300,  400,  and  500  miles  away  from 
services.  I  will  just  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  minister  the  particular  problem  of  a 
cancer  clinic  in  northeastern  Ontario. 

We  know  that  in  the  catchment  basin  of 
Sudbury,  North  Bay,  Kirkland  Lake,  Timmins 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  we  have  600  cancer 
patients  per  year.  If  you  look  at  the  facts 
you  will  see  that  in  order  to  have  a  viable 
cancer  treatment  clinic  you  need  approxi- 
mately 500  patients  per  year.  Here  we  are. 
We  are  over  the  amount  necessary  to  support 
a  cancer  treatment  clinic  yet  600  people  per 
year  have  to  journey  from  Sudbury,  from 
North  Bay,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  from 
Kirkland  Lake  and  from  Timmins  down1  here 
to  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  for  cancer 
treatment. 

I  don't  know  how  many  people  have  faced 
this,  but  I  meet  residents  of  my  city,  be 
they  husband  or  be  they  wife,  and  when 
one  is  confined  to  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
over  a  three-  or  four-week  period  of  time 
not  only  do  they  have  the  problem  and  the 
emotional  turmoil  of  knowing  there  is  a  seri- 
ous ailment  in  the  household,  there's  also  the 
financial  problem  of  being  faced  with  trying 
to  visit  their  kith  and  kin. 

[8:45] 

I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment some  several  years  ago,  but  they 
rejected  me  out  of  hand  and  they  go  ahead 
and  they're  putting  about  $21  million  into 
expansion  at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  I 
think  the  $21  million  they're  putting  down 
here  in  Toronto  would  be  better  used  and 
better  spent  to  serve  the  people  of  northern 
Ontario. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  take  a  look 
at  the  delivery  of  services  for  people  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ontario  who  have  cancer. 
I'm  sure  the  minister,  with  his  former  post  as 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  knows  very 
well  the  high  rate  of  cancer  which  has 
developed  in  the  mining  communities  of 
northern  Ontario. 
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We  know  about  the  Elliot  Lake  disaster.  I 
don't  want  to  go  through  that  again.  We 
know  about  the  sinter  plant  disaster  in  Sud- 
bury. I  don't  want  to  go  through  that  again. 
This  same  kind  of  problem  is  throughout  all 
the  mining  community  of  northern  Ontario. 

In  the  case  of  Elliot  Lake,  the  incidence  of 
cancer  was  four  times  higher  than  the  national 
average  for  Canada.  I  just  don't  know  what 
the  figure  is  for  the  city  of  Sudbury,  but  I 
know  that  in  almost  every  mining  community 
where  you  have  these  hazardous  occupational 
problems  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  quite 
high. 

Another  problem  the  minister  failed  to 
mention  was  the  problem  of  the  former  Bur- 
wash  prison  farm.  We  know  we  have  35,000 
acres  of  prime  forest  land  and  farm  land  that 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  province.  It  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  some 
$300,000  a  year  at  last  report  just  to  main^ 
tain  the  property.  To  this  point  in  time  the 
government  has  not  put  into  place  a  viable 
alternative  plan  for  the  use  of  these  lands, 
other  than  the  original  plan,  which  was  to 
sell  it  off  to  the  private  entrepreneur  and  let 
him  go  in  and  rape  the  lumber  out  of  it  and 
then  we  would  inherit  the  denuded  area. 

Through  stiff  opposition  from  the  opposi- 
tion side  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  at 
least  we  still  hold  this  township  and  a  half 
in  public  hands  and  I've  been  waiting 
patiently  for  the  past  three  years  for  the 
government  and  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  to  come  through  with  an  alternative 
plan. 

Another  responsibility  granted  the  minister 
was  industrial  development  in  the  north,  I 
would  venture  a  guess  that  since  he  took 
office  as  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  the 
labour  force  in  northern  Ontario  has  prob- 
ably shrunk,  when  I  take  into  consideration 
the  major  layoffs  which  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Sudbury  in  Inco  and  Falconbridge  nickel 
mines  over  the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Even  before  that  the  popula- 
tion was  dropping. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  don't  hear  any  long-range 
plan  or  strategy  that  the  minister  is  thinking 
about.  Part  of  his  budget  is  for  research  and 
development,  yet  he  speaks  of  these  highly 
political  things,  these  high  profile  things 
such  as  a  dental  car,  on  which  he  is  spend- 
ing money. 

It's  all  well  and  good  and  we  need  those 
kinds  of  things  but  you  should,  as  the  minis- 
ter responsible  for  the  long  term  benefits  of 
northern  Ontario,  have  an  industrial  strategy 
which  will  guarantee  the  viability  of  nor- 
thern Ontario,  especially  when  we  know  these 


resources  which  are  not  renewable  must  some 
day  come  to  an  end. 

il  know  we've  neglected  putting  in  an  infra- 
structure of  secondary  industry  over  the  past 
70  years,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  still 
enough  wealth  in  the  ground,  if  some  of  that 
wealth  were  tapped  and  put  into  an  infra- 
structure to  support  a  secondary  industry, 
that  once  the  ore  bodies  are  depleted  we 
could  be  viable. 

The  minister  did  speak  about  his  partici- 
pation in  the  2001  conference  held  in  the 
city  of  Sudbury  just  six  or  eight  weeks  ago 
and  we  appreciate  the  $15,000  gift  the  min- 
ister gave  to  sponsor  the  project.  There  were 
1,000  interested  citizens  at  the  project.  It  was 
our  first  go-around,  but  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  no  concrete  suggestion 
came  out  of  the  conference  for  the  start-up 
of  a  secondary  industry.  The  only  concrete 
thing  that  came  out  of  that  was  to  fund 
the  Sudbury  Conference  Board,  which  to 
some  degree  is  a  duplication  of  the  services 
supplied  by  the  Sudbury  development  board, 
financed  by  the  regional  municipality  of 
Sudbury. 

What  we  have  now  in  the  city  of  Sudbury 
is  two  agencies  overlapping  one  another, 
both  of  them  interested  in  development  of 
industry  in  the  municipality.  Maybe  the  min- 
ister would  see  fit  to  clear  up  my  mind  as 
far  as  these  two  organizations  are  concerned, 
the  Sudbury  District  Development  Board 
and  the  Sudbury  Conference  Board. 

Another  reason  I'm  looking  for  some  long- 
range  strategy  from  the  minister  is  the  threat 
of  sea-bed  mining.  I  think  all  of  the  bumps 
we've  seen  in  the  past  in  the  mining  industry 
are  going  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  bump 
we  get  when  nickel,  manganese  and  cobalt 
from  sea-bed  mining  comes  on  the  market. 
We  know  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  confer- 
ence has  been  running  for  some  five  or  six 
years  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  international 
agreement  on  the  exploitation  of  deep-sea 
nodules. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  is  sitting 
today  and  has  been  sitting  since  March  and 
there  is  still  no  resolution  of  the  problem. 
The  United  States  is  quite  anxious  to  get 
going  on  mining  of  deep-sea  nodules,  not  so 
much  for  the  nickel,  even  though  it  is  only 
10  per  cent  self-sufficient  in  nickel  supply, 
but  for  the  cobalt.  The  United  States  is  pres- 
ently getting  about  90  per  cent  of  its  cobalt 
from  Zaire.  Given  the  instability  of  Zaire, 
the  United  States  Defence  Department  is 
getting  quite  reckless  and  quite  anxious  to 
the  degree  that  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  grant  unilateral 
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power  to  any  American  corporation  to  go  into 
sea-bed  mining  without  international  agree- 
ment. The  law  of  the  high  seas  will  prevail 
and  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  produc- 
tion. 

I  can  very  well  see  that  production  of 
land-based  supplies  of  nickel  could  shrink 
very  drastically  without  any  planning.  We 
know  at  this  point  in  time  there  are  three 
communities  in  Canada  solely  dependent  on 
production  of  land-based  nickel,  that  is,  Port 
Colborne,  Sudbury  and  Thompson,  Manitoba. 
Ontario  is  the  major  supplier.  It  should  be 
a  prime  concern  of  the  minister  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  day  and  have  input  into  decisions 
made  as  they  relate  to  deep-sea  mining. 

We  proposed  last  year  when  the  bill  was 
going  through  the  House  that  there  should 
be  a  northern  Ontario  heritage  fund  which 
would  trap  profits  from  the  extraction  of  the 
resource  industries  somewhat  like  the  Alberta 
government  has  done  in  trapping  profits  from 
the  depletion  of  their  oil  resources.  These 
moneys  then  could  be  put  into  place  to  create 
the  infrastructure  that  I   spoke  of  earlier. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
has  been  holding  back  northern  Ontario  was 
the  government's  economic  strategy  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Toronto-centred  region  plan. 
They  came  to  the  impression  that  northern 
Ontario  was  a  distant,  ice-covered,  frozen 
land,  good  for  nothing  else  other  than  sup- 
plying the  Toronto-centred  region  with  the 
natural  raw  products  that  would  provide  the 
fuel  and  the  wherewithal  for  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince and  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  this  attitude,  I  think,  that  kept 
northern  Ontario  in  sort  of  its  colonial  status. 
They  didn't  have  to  develop  an  infrastruc- 
ture; it  was  good  enough  for  us  fellows  up 
north  to  dig  our  ore  and  cut  down  our  trees, 
ship  them  down  south,  and  they  would  look 
after  it  forevermore  and  reap  the  benefits 
therefrom. 

It  was  indicated  quite  clearly  that  the 
people  of  northern  Ontario  are  expendable 
when  we  got  into  the  crunch  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  the  Treasurer,  in  an  effort  to  stave 
off  the  fury  of  the  opposition  relating  to 
OHIP,  went  into  the  minister's  budget  and 
slashed  $9  million  from  his  regional  priorities 
vote.  That  indicates  to  me  just  what  the 
attitude  of  the  government  is.  Of  all  times, 
when  our  mining  industry  is  in  the  down- 
turn, this  is  the  time  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  should  be  pumping  public  funds  into 
northern  Ontario  to  keep  us  viable.  But,  no, 
we  are  the  first  ones  to  feel  the  Treasurer's 


knife.  I  resent  very  strongly  that  the  min- 
ister has  allowed  that  to  happen. 

If  one  wants  to  get  a  real,  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  northern  Ontario,  one  only  has  to  go 
through  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Northern  Enrivonment,  tabled  recently 
by  Mr.  Justice  Patrick  Hartt.  I  believe  the 
reason  Mr.  Justice  Hartt  threw  up  his  hands 
was  that  he  just  couldn't  cope  with  the 
misery  and  deprivation  he  saw  in  northern 
Ontario.  To  read  that  report  is  just  a  clear 
condemnation  of  the  government.  This  is 
new  information.  We  had  hoped  that,  with 
the  ministry  in  place  since  about  a  year  ago, 
some  of  these  hardships  would  have  disap- 
peared by  now.  But  some  of  the  words  used 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hartt  as  recently  as  a  month 
ago,  are  simply  heart-rending.  The  misery, 
the  deprivation  and  the  low  living  standards 
that  he  encountered  in  his  tour  across 
northern  Ontario  were  such  that  they  over- 
whelmed the  man.  He  made  certain  recom- 
mendations that  three  other  commissions 
should  be  set  up  to  take  a  look  at  these 
horrendous  problems  which  have  accumu- 
lated as  a  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  past 
50  years. 

The  government  of  Ontario— and  maybe  I 
should  not  be  talking  about  legislation  on  the 
order  paper,  the  mining  tax  legislation— is 
going  to  give  further  breaks  to  the  mining 
companies  of  Ontario,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province.  More  write- 
offs are  planned  for  the  mining  companies 
when  we  know  bloody  well  that  these  write- 
offs and  incentives  have  done  nothing  over 
the  past  years  to  promote  mining  in  Ontario. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  write-offs  and  incen- 
tives but,  despite  all  of  them,  the  mining  in- 
dustry is  still  going  down  the  pipe. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  the  government 
of  Ontario,  through  its  mining  tax,  collects 
only  $19  million  out  of  a  production  of  min- 
erals valued  at  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  forest  industry  has  been  depleted  over 
the  past  50  years.  I  am  not  sure;  I  can't  put 
the  figures  together  to  even  determine  whether 
the  licensing  revenue  and  the  fees  even  cover 
the  cost  of  forest  management  or  fire  protec- 
tion. I  have  been  trying  to  put  together,  but 
the  things  are  so  confused.  I  think  we  are  in 
a  deficit  position,  because  what  we  are  doing 
is  paying  people  to  cut  down  our  trees 
instead  of  them  paying  us. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Germa:  Another  sellout  going  on  just 
recently— and  the  minister  does  not  speak 
of  it,  is  the  sale  of  crown  land  in  cottage 
lots.  There  was  a  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  went  into  the  lease  business 
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in  1970,  1  believe  it  was.  Up  until  that  point 
in  time,  cottage  lots  were  sold  off  to  the 
highest  bidder.  For  some  reason,  I  don't 
know  why,  the  government  came  to  the  posi- 
tion that  crown  lands  for  cottage  purposes 
should  be  only  leased  for  30  years  on  the 
first  lease  and  10  years  for  the  second  lease. 
Surely  that's  enough  time  to  accommodate 
any  man.  I  agreed  with  that  position.  I  still 
agree  with  that  position. 

[9:00] 

I  resent  it  that  the  government  is  going  to 
give  up  title  to  all  of  these  lots.  Certainly 
for  the  first  year  it's  going  to  go  to  Canadians 
in  Ontario,  for  the  second  year  certainly  they 
are  going  to  go  to  Canadians  outside  of  On- 
tario and  the  third  year  foreigners  can  buy 
them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations 
I  have  heard  coming  out  of  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  that  a  Canadian  in  On- 
tario couldn't  buy  that  lot  and  then  transfer 
it  to  an  American  one  month  later  at  a  good 
profit.  I  think  you  are  opening  up  the  door 
for  some  very  violent  speculation  in  crown 
land  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Going  back  to  like  it  was 
in  1970,  Leo. 

Mr.    Germa:    Another    item    the    minister 
didn't  remind  us  of  was  the  special  cabinet 
committees- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Outsiders  will  be  buying  it 
all. 

Mr.  Germa:  —chaired  by  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  when 
the  kerfuffle  was  going  on  regarding  the  Sud- 
bury layoffs.  I  don't  know  whether  the  gov- 
ernment was  serious  about  this  but  the  Pre- 
mier did  say  that  he  was  going  to  set  up  a 
special  cabinet  committee  chaired  by  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and  they  were 
going  to  look  into  the  problem  of  layoffs  in 
the  mining  community,  particularly  in  Sud- 
bury. I  haven't  heard  anything  from  the  com- 
mittee and  that's  some  four  or  five  months 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Hartt  commission  should 
be  after  that  too. 

Mr.  Germa:  As  for  the  mining  exploration, 
$2.5  million,  I  don't  know  how  the  minister 
is  going  to  put  that  money  into  place.  We 
have  suggested  that  a  crown  corporation 
should  be  set  up  and  should  do  exploration 
on  a  proper  basis  so  we  would  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Is  the  minister  talking 
about  subsidizing  prospectors?  Is  he  going  to 
subsidize  Inco  again  to  go  out  and  find  these 
ore  bodies  which  in  the  long  run  belong  to 
us?    I    don't   know— there    are   so    many   un- 


answered questions  that  will  have  to  be 
answered  as  we  go  through  the  minister's 
expenditures. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sit  down 
and  look  forward  to  questioning  the  minister 
as  each  vote  comes  to  the  fore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  respond.  Certainly  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  both  of  those  northern 
members  for  their  input  as  we  start  the  ex- 
.  animation  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Northern  Affairs.  I  couldn't  help  but  think, 
as  the  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Bolan) 
spoke  of  the  lack  of  research  that  he  put 
into  his  effort  tonight,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  much  broader,  more 
constructive,  have  more  suggestions. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Nobody  is  more  destructive 
than  you. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bernier:    If   there   is   one  thing 
that  we  in  this  ministry  have  asked  for  from 
day  one  is  input,  suggestions- 
Mr.   Bolan:   You  never  listen.   What's  the 
sense  of  telling  you  anyway? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  the  former  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  and  you  talk  about 
being  constructive. 

Mr.  Bolan:  You  don't  do  a  thing  about 
it  anyhow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —a  positive  attitude  to 
the  development  of  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You've  been  destructive 
ever  since  you  became  the  minister. 

Mr.  Bolan:  We've  been  giving  you  sug- 
gestions for  years  and  you  never  listen  to 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  to  say  to  him 
that  his  comments  about  the  change  to  my 
speech  this  afternoon  were  not  related  to 
the  Premier's  comments  earlier  today  con- 
cerning the  wild  rice  situation.  If  he  had 
been  around  here  last  week  he  would  have 
learned  that  those  two  wild  rice  harvesters 
were  purchased  then- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  were  they  pur- 
chased, in  Japan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  were  purchased 
by  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  and 
handed  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  help  our  native  people  in  Northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Were  they  purchased  in 
Japan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  were  purchased  up 
in  northern  Ontario.  That's  the  only  place 
they  are  made.  There  is  no  place  else  they 
can  be  made.  So  these  are  positive  things 
that  we  are  doing. 
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I  can't  help  but  think  of  the  members 
attitude  towards  the  new  ministry.  In  faot, 
I  don't  think  it  reflects  his  community  be- 
cause the  member  for  Sudbury  made  men- 
tion of  it  when  his  own  community,  the  com- 
munity of  North  Bay,  has  been  an  advocate 
of  a  separate  party,  the  Ontario  Heritage 
Party.  That  separatist  idea  originated  in  North 
Bay.  Certainly  with  the  creation- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  really  a  separatist, 
Leo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —of  this  new  ministry  if 
there  is  support  coming  it  is  coming  from 
the  city  of  North  Bay,  Ed  Diebel  included. 
So  I  don't  think  the  member  for  Nipissing 
has  his  ear  to  the  ground  back  home. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Ed  Diebel  is  a  Tory  front. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  must  be  speaking  to 
the  wrong  people  because  we  do  have  the 
support  and  the  encouragement  of  that  com- 
munity. 

While  I'm  speaking  about  the  problems 
of  North  Bay,  the  member  is  quite  right  in 
talking  about  the  lack  of  federal  participa- 
tion through  the  DREE  program  as  to  the 
improvements  we'd  like  to  do  in  the  city  of 
North  Bay.  He  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
situation,  because  I  have  personally  discussed 
it  with  him.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact— 
and  I'm  sure  the  honourable  members  would 
like  to  know  this— that  there  is  a  $14-million 
program  that  this  province  wants  to  get  on 
with  in  the  city  of  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Why  don't  you  take  the  $10.8 
million  one  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  A  $14  million  program; 
it  was  an  agreement  that  we  would  share 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  Bolan:  In  fact,  you've  got  the  agree- 
ment on  your  desk  right  now. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  His  counterparts  in 
Ottawa  came  back  to  us  and  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  go  for  the  full  package.  We  just 
want  to  go  for  $10  million.  That's  all  we're 
prepared  to  do.  You  carry  the  balance/* 

Mr.  Bolan:  It's  $10.8  million.  Why  don't 
you  take  that  now?  Because  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.   McKeough)  says  you  can't;  that's  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  appealed  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  go  to  his  counter- 
part, the  Honourable  J-J.  Blais,  lay  it  on 
Mr.  Lessard's  desk  and  say,  "Here  we  have 
the  province  willing  to  do  something  for  the 
north.  Co-operate  with  them  as  you  would 
with  other  provinces."  We're  putting  the 
heat  on  the  feds.  We  firmly  believe  we  are 
right- 


Mr.  Bolan:  You're  going  to  lose  the  whole 
package.  That's  what's  going  to  happen  to 
you. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  believe  we  are  right 
in  asking  for  our  fair  share  of  those  federal 
dollars  for  the  development  that  we  want  to 
see  down  in  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  in  bed  with  them, 
Leo.  You  wouldn't  put  the  heat  on  anyone 
you're  in  bed  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  would  ask  the  honour- 
able member  to  support  us  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  am  supporting  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Why  go  for  $10  million 
when  we  can  get  it  for  $14  million?  Wouldn't 
he  like  to  see  a  $14-million  development  in 
his  community? 

Mr.  Bolan:  You've  got  the  $10  million  right 
now.  Take  it  now  and  go  after  the  $14 
million  later  on.  The  Treasurer  says  you 
can't   get  it;   that's  why  you  won't  take   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There's  not  a  person  in 
North  Bay  who  wouldn't  want  to  see  the 
whole  works. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  right.  Most  of 
it's  going  to  other  provinces.  But  the  honour- 
able member  hasn't  supported  me  in  my 
efforts  to  gain  a  bigger  package  for  his  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  have  supported  you  constantly 
on  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  Liberals  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'm  disappointed.  Never- 
theless, we  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
north. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  are  you  going  to 
start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  been  doing  it 
and  we  will  continue  that  particular  effort. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Leo,  you  fight  them;  you  don't 
fight  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  One  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  as  I  travel  in  northern  Ontario 
and  as  I  attended  the  many  conferences  to 
get  northern  Ontario  input— it's  something 
the  members  touched  on  lightly  but  I  think 
they  are  beginning  to  recognize— there  is  a 
new  mood  developing  in  northern  Ontario. 
It's  a  mood  of  self-determination,  a  mood 
that  they  want  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  decisions  that  are  being  made  as  they 
affect  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  long  overdue. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  You  are  unbelievable.  Do  you 

mean  you  just  discovered  that? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bernier:    I    can    relate    to    the 

members  the  conferences  that  we  have  been 

to.  The  Quetico  conference- 
Mr.  Wildman:   It  has  always  been  there, 

Leo. 
Hon.    Mr.   Bernier:    We've   encouraged   it. 

We've  been  encouraging  it  all  along. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  has  been  there  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Did  you  just  discover  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  starting  to  surface. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Starting  to  surface,  my 
foot;  you  started  to  surface,  that's  your 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  In  fact,  the  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  touched  on  it  at  the 
2001  conference.  He  knows  there  is  a  new 
mood  in  Sudbury.  There's  a  whole  new 
attitude  in  Sudbury.  The  community  is  head- 
ing in  one  direction.  They're  pulling  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You'd  better  read  his 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  would  hope  that  the 
doom-and-gloom  attitude  that  he's  expound- 
ing tonight  about  northern  Ontario  would 
be  set  aside. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You've  been  spreading  it 
around  for  35  years  up  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  hope  you  get  around  to 
answering  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Put  that  attitude  aside 
for  a  change.  Let's  get  on  with  the  job  of 
building  northern  Ontario. 
Mr.  Renwick:  Listen  to  this. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Take  the  mood  of  the 
2001  conference,  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Laughren).  Take  the  mood  of  the  Sud- 
bury conference— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  And  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were 
in  northern  Ontario,  James? 

Hon.   Mr.    Bernier:   Take   that   mood   that 
was  developed  by  1,000  local  people- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  keep  undermining  us, 
Leo. 

Mr.  Renwick:  So  does  the  member  for 
York  Mills,  (B.  Stephenson)  who  thinks  she 
is  part  of  Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  One  thousand  local 
Sudbury    citizens    banded    together   for   two 


full  days  to  see  what  they  could  do  for 
themselves,  with  the  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  this  government  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  he  allowed  to  be  pro- 
vocative, Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There's  a  whole  new 
attitude,  a  real  attitude  that  is  encouraging 
to  this  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Will  you  answer  my  col- 
league from  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  being  provocative. 
Come  on— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Order,  order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'm  not  being  provoca- 
tive. I'm  being  very  positive. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Cut  the  rhetoric. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  members  opposite 
will  not  destroy  what  was  started  in  Sud- 
bury three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  say  that  to 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  There's  no  hope  they 
will  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  just  want  to  touch  on 
the  budget,  on  the  $9  million  cut  that  we 
received. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Listen  to  this.  He  won't 
even  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  to  lay  that  at 
the  feet  of  the  two  opposition  parties. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on.  Lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  have  to  accept 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bolan:  You  couldn't  protect  it  in  front 
of  the  Treaurer.  You  couldn't  protect  the  $9 
million,  that's  why  you  lost  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  government  bud- 
geted $140  million  for  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs.  The  members  opposite 
held  a  gun  to  the  Treasurer's  head. 

Mr.  Bolan:  What  did  you  do  to  defend  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  had  no  choice. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Did  you  do  anything  to  defend 
the  $9  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  worked  since  last 
August  to  bring  our  own  budget  into  shape 
fpr  a  balanced  provincial  budget  in  1981. 
Other  ministries  had  to  cut  back,  but  look  at 
the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs- 
Mr.  Lupusella:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  ask  the  members  to 
look  at  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  North- 
ern Affairs.  When  we  came  into  being  a 
little   more   than    a  year   ago,   the   program 
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that  we  pulled  together  for  our  ministry 
totalled  $99  million. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course— patronage. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh,  James. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  call  it  patronage? 
Tell  those  fellows  from  northern  Ontario  that 
it's  patronage;  they'll  run  you  out. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  the  ministry  that 
divided  the  north  for  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Can 
I  ask  the  member  for  Riverdale  to  please  wait 
his  turn  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You're  still  smarting  over 
the  last  election,  Jim. 

An  hon.  member:  He  still  hasn't  been  north 
of  Bloor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  But  I  say  to  honourable 
members  that  when  we  brought  the  programs 
together,  those  programs  totalled  $99  million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Wow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Last  year,  if  you'll  recall, 
I  came  before  this  committee  and  asked  for 
approval  for  a  budget  in  excess  of  $120 
million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Wow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  year,  two  years 
later,  I'm  asking  for  support  for  $140  million. 
I  ask  you,  is  that  not  recognition  of  the  north, 
a  40  per  cent  increase  in  two  years?  I  will 
defy  you  to  find  another  ministry  that  has  had 
greater  recognition  by  the  Treasurer  of  this 
province  than  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Germa:  Just  a  passthrough  from 
another  ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  would  have  been  there 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  defy  you.  But  I  can't 
accept  the  condemnation  that  you  are  heaping 
on  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  a  mere  shin  plaster.  You 
should  be  asking  for  10  times  that  amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  But  then  you  fellows 
come  along,  after  all  our  work  in  putting  that 
budget  together— $140  million— you  forced  the 
Treasurer  to  take  $9  million  away  from  north- 
ern Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sit  down  while  you're 
only  losing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  must  accept  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  fellows  did.  The 
people  of  northern  Ontario  will  hear  about  it 
because  I  will  personally  tell  them. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  will  do  that.  Yes,  I 
will.  You  won't  accept  that  responsibility;  but 
we  had  it  in  the  budget,  it's  printed  right  in 
the  budget-$140  million. 

Mr.  Grande :  The  people  aren't  as  simple  as 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Now  we're  $9  million 
short  because  of  your  action. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Where  did  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Because  you've  got  no  clout 
with  the  Treasurer,  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Bolan:  You  have  no  clout  with  the 
Treasurer  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  had  to  pare  our 
budget.  We're  reducing  the  community  pri- 
ority budget  by  $5  million,  the  regional  pri- 
ority budget  by  $3  million  and  the  northern 
roads  program  by  $1  million  for  a  total  of  $9 
million. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  permitting  that  to  happen. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  forcing  it  to  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  was  tough  to  do, 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  ought  to  be  in  tears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  supported  them. 
Yes,  you  did. 

Mr.  Bolan:  You're  a  lot  nicer  when  you 
give  out  fire  trucks  to  the  north. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You're  a  hypocrite 
through  and  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  When  I  hear  about  the 
gloom  and  doom  of  northern  Ontario,  I  just 
can't  help  but  smile  to  myself  as  I  read  my 
daily  mail.  When  I  hear  about  how  bad 
things  are  in  northern  Ontario— when  I  get 
letters  from  Pembroke,  when  1  get  letters  from 
Whitney,  from  Barry's  Bay  pleading  with  me 
to  take  them  into  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Yakabuski  wrote  them 
both.  Were  they  signed  by  Paul  Yakabuski? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  They  said:  "Please,  we 
want  to  be  part  of  northern  Ontario.  We 
know  of  the  special  concessions  that  north- 
erners are  getting:  the  $10  licence  plates;  the 
special  municipal  grant  of  18  per  cent;  special 
road  subsidies;  even  our  universities  are  get- 
ting special  northern  Ontario  grants;  the 
young  travellers  program  is  all  designed  for 
northern  Ontario." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  sounds  like  you  are 
buying  votes,  Leo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Those  people  in  south- 
ern Ontario  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  north. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  They  will  take  you  for  all 
they  can  get  and  then  kick  you  out  of  office, 
that  is  what  they  will  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  tell  you,  there's  a 
change  coming.  I  get  letters  every  day  ap- 
pealing to  this  ministry  to  take  them  under 
our  wing  because  things  are  happening  in 
northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  know  they  have  called 
your  bluff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It's  being  recognized,  I 
have  to  say  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Since  when? 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  will  rum  your  pockets 
inside  out  and  then  they  will  throw  you  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  asked  if  I  would  explain  the 
two  specific  grants  and  the  two  specific  proj- 
ects that  are  going  on  in  the  city  of  Sudbury 
now.  One  had  been  funded  by  the  Ministry 
of  Northern  Affairs.  The  first  is  a  project  to 
gain  insight  into  the  economic  base  of  Sud- 
bury through  investigation  of  import  substitu- 
tion and  agricultural  revitalization.  That's  one 
specific  program.  We're  dealing  with  the 
regional  municipality  of  Sudbury  on  that 
program.  The  grant  issue  will  be  $200,000 
and  $90,000  next  year. 

The  next  specific  grant  will  look  at  the  ways 
of  encouraging  the  activity  of  economic  de- 
velopment, growth,  and  also  diversification 
in  the  Sudbury  Basin.  That's  a  $600,000  pro- 
gram spread  over  the  next  three  years,  with 
$300,000  being  granted  this  year,  $200,000 
next  year  and  $100,000  the  year  after. 

[9:15] 

That  is  being  funded  directly  to  the  2001 
conference  board.  It  will  be  a  phased-down 
program— one  which  they  hope  will  take  off 
after  the  three-year  period  with  the  com- 
munity support  and  with  the  involvement  of 
the  entire  society,  be  it  labour  or  business  and 
what  have  you.  Both  of  those  particular  pro- 
grams are  in  place;  and  quite  frankly,  as 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  stated  at  the  con- 
ference and  I  mentioned  it  tonight,  there  is 
certainly  a  bit  of  a  risk;  but  I  think  when 
we  are  dealing  with  northern  Ontario,  we 
have  to  take  that  risk,  there's  no  question 
about  that.  There's  no  question  in  my  mind, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
government  that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  a  risk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  comments  with  re- 
gard to  summer  cottage  lots  is  something  I 
just  can't  accept  from  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury, I  suppose  because  of  our  different 
political  philosophy. 


Mr.  Germa:  Why  did  you  do  it  in  1970 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  that  is  the  crux 
of  it.  The  program  that  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  has  an- 
nounced is  an  exciting  one,  one  that  will  pro- 
duce 1,000  new  summer  cottage  lots  per 
year  north  of  the  French  River. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  come  Frank  Miller 
just  dozed  off  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  What  we  have  done, 
and  what  he  has  announced  is  that  those 
people  who  are  buying  those  lots  will  have 
to  spend,  within  a  two-year  period,  in  excess 
of  $7,500  to  get  tide  to  that  particular  land. 
Now  that  will  provide  X  number  of  jobs  and 
certainly  an  economic  activity  that  we  have 
never  seen  before. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  are  no  lots  available. 
What  are  you  talking  about? 

An  hon.  member:  And  then  they  sell  it  to 
Americans. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  about  as  accurate  as 
you  have  ever  been  on  your  job  production 
programs— X  number  of  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  And  if  you  look  at 
$7,500  right  across  northern  Ontario,  and  the 
desire  of  Ontario  residents  and  Canadian 
residents  to  own  their  own  summer  recrea- 
tional lot  is  something  that  we  as  residents 
of  this  province  really  want  and  appreciate. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  Manitoulin  Island,  eh, 
Leo?  Like  Manitoulin  Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
acceptance  right  across  the  north.  In  fact, 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  told  me 
that  in  the  first  10  days  after  the  announce- 
ment in  the  throne  speech,  over  5,000  calls 
were  received  in  his  office— over  5,000  calls. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  many  lots  were  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  was  the  reaction 
up  in  the  north,  and  this  government  re- 
sponds to  that  action.  We  don't  go  on  with 
our  merry  old  political  philosophy  and  ignore 
what  the  people  of  northern  Ontario  want. 
We  try  to  respond  to  that  desire. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  you  did  in  the  mining 
industry,  eh  Leo? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  This  is  our  whole 
attitude. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  you  did  in  the  mining 
industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  we  have.  We  have- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  sure  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  Sudbury  too;  to  the  benefit,  yes. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  To  the  benefit  of  Inco,  not 
the  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  actions  the  Treasurer  took  were 
the  right  ones.  They  were  the  actions  that 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario  were  asking 
for  right  across  the  community. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  asked  for  the  layoffs 
of  4,000?  Did  they  ask  for  the  layoffs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  He  responded  to  that. 
We  are  sensitive  on  this  side,  we  are  sensitive 
of  those  people's  needs. 

Mr.  Rcnwick:  They  wanted  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  wind 
up  in  my  response  to  the  members,  I  would 
just  say  that  the  encouragement  we  have 
for  the  mining  exploration  program  is  a  direct 
grant  or  direct  assistance  to  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  to  undertake  some  major 
mapping  programs  in  northern  Ontario.  I 
believe  I  mentioned  them  in  my  opening 
remarks.  That's  where  the  funds  will  be  used, 
so  that  we  can  provide  industry,  and  even 
provide  the  public,  with  increased  and  im- 
proved information  on  the  mineral  potential 
of  these  very  specific  areas.  It's  something 
that's  needed.  It's  something  that  other  prov- 
inces have  done.  I  am  particularly  pleased,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  assist  in  this  very  posi- 
tive way  to  encourage  and  to  try  to  reactivate 
mining  activity  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  believe  I  have  responded  to  most  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  members  and  if  I 
haven't,  I  would  only  be  too  pleased  to 
follow  up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  didn't  answer  my  col- 
league from  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  find  the  remarks  of  the 
minister  strange  indeed.  I  think  it  was  last 
year  I  referred  to  the  minister  as  "staggering 
across  northern  Ontario  like  a  wounded  moose 
in  a  snowstorm,"  and  now  I  can  see  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  went  to  Chapleau 
about  a  month  ago,  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —I  was  being  too  kind  to 
him  when  I  described  him  that  way.  Because 
I  will  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
minister  has  not  served  the  north  very  well. 
When  it  came  time  for  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario to  find  places  to  cut  the  budget  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  OHIP  fees,  he  wouldn't  listen 
to  us.  We  told  him  there  were  progressive 
ways  in  which  you  could  pay  for  the  reduced 
OHIP  premiums.  Oh  no,  he  wouldn't  listen  to 
us.  He  turned  to  his  free  enterprise  friends  in 
the  Liberal  Party  and  said:  "Let's  cut  back 
on  another  5,000  or  6,000  jobs  to  show  the 
people  of  Ontario  we  know  what  job  creation 
is  in  the  province."  That's  what  he  said,  that's 


what  he  said;  and  guess  where  the  Treasurer 
looked  first.  He  looked  to  the  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs,  because  he  said,  "That  min- 
ister has  no  teeth,  so  we  cut  his  budget." 

Mr.  Renwick:  He's  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  exactly  what  he  said. 
The  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  is  indeed  the 
weakest  link  in  that  chain.  He  is  trying  to 
recapture  past  glories  when  he  was  minister 
of  the  most  important  ministry  in  that  gov- 
ernment, the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
It  is  some  comedown,  I  know. 

Mr.  Bolan:  That's  a  sunset  law. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this 
minister  was  really  concerned  about  the 
economic  development  of  the  north,  he  would 
at  least  show  that  symbolically  he  recognized 
the  need  and  he  would  establish  the  head 
office  of  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  in 
the  city  of  Sudbury  or  in  some  other  major 
municipality  in  northern  Ontario.  He  won't 
even  take  that  symbolic  step. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  likes  it  in  Toronto  too 
much.  He  spends  too  much  time  in  Toronto. 
He's  down  here  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  me  how  you  justify 
having  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  lo- 
cated in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
honourable  member.  He  speaks  about  the 
minister's  office  being  located  in  Toronto.  This 
ministry  is  the  only  ministry  in  the  Ontario 
government  that  has  offices  outside  of  this 
city.  We  have  a  minister's  office  in  Kenora 
and  a  minister's  office  in  Sudbury.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  staff  of  this  ministry  are 
located  north  of  the  French  River. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  does  the  minister  sit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Do  you  see  me  here? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  do  you  go  now  that 
the  Swiss  Bear  is  closed? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  It's  not  a  point  of 
privilege.  You  may  continue. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  care  if  70  per  cent 
of  the  staff  are  in  northern  Ontario.  The  point 
is  that  30  per  cent  are  down  here  and  the 
head  office  is  here.  The  minister  is  here  and 
the  deputy  minister  is  here.  That  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  for  a  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  should  also  be  in  northern  Ontario. 
You  really  have  no  commitment  to  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  You  go  across  northern 
Ontario  with  cheques  signed  by  other  minis- 
ters and  you  hand  them  out.  That's  really 
where  it's  all  at,  isn't  it?  It's  like  the  Minis- 
ter of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch) 
signing  Wintario  cheques  on  funds  that  have 
been  brought  in  by  people  buying  tickets.  In 
your  case,  you  are  asking  all  the  other  minis- 
ters to  sign  cheques  and  you  hand  them  out. 
Mr.  Bolan:  It's  called  pork-barreling. 
Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  very  demeaning 
exercise  for  a  once-powerful  minister  in  the 
government  of  Ontario;  that  really  is  a 
pathetic  comedown. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  it  weren't  him,  we  would 
be  sad. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  only  will  the  minister 
not  locate  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
in  northern  Ontario,  he  sits  idly  and  silently 
by  while  his  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  shuts  down  offices  in 
northern  Ontario.  I  could  give  you  two 
examples  that  I  know  of  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  even  an  office  in  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources'  own  riding 
which  he  shut  down,  a  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  office,  all  for  the  sake  of  centraliza- 
tion. You  guys  frighten  me  with  your  fetish 
for  centralization  and  control,  that  really  is 
frightening. 

If  you  had  your  way,  you  would  have 
everything  controlled  here  in  Toronto  by  one 
person,  the  Treasurer.  Is  that  what  you'd 
like? 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  the  way  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Laughren:  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  minister  is  smiling.  He  wouldn't  like  to 
see  the  Treasurer  controlling  it,  but  he  really 
has  no  commitment  to  small  communities  in 
the  north  when  he  allows  offices  to  close 
down.  It  may  not  seem  much  to  shut  down 
a  Natural  Resources  complex  in  Foleyet  or  in 
Sultan  and  have  two,  three,  four  or  five 
employees  get  transwerred  to  a  larger  com- 
munity like  Chapleau,  but  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  those  small  communities 
and  it  indicates  a  lack  of  commitment  on 
your  part  to  fight  for  the  economic  viability 
of  those  towns.  They  are  in  sad  shape  to 
start  with  in  terms  of  employment  in  the 
local  area.  Then  you  add  insult  to  injury 
by  pulling  out  government  offices. 

I  know  you  can  justify  it  in  terms  of  what 
you  would  call  efficiency  through  centralized 
control  of  the  area,  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
tradeoff.  You  are  trading  off  the  economic 
viability  of  a  small  community.  The  people  in 
Ontario  were  very  happy  to  use  those  small 
communities  when  the  economic  development 
of    the    north    was    important.    Now,    when 


those  communities  are  in  economic  trouble, 
you  turn  your  back  on  them.  Worse  than 
that,  you  pull  out  offices  that  are  there 
already.  That's  simply  not  fair. 

You  were  very  happy  to  use  them  when 
they  were  booming  railroad  and  resource 
communities.  When  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
fire  fighting,  you  were  happy  to  use  them. 
Now,  when  you  have  airplanes  circling  the 
forests  of  northern  Ontario  you  say:  "We 
don't  need  those  communities  any  more,  we'll 
shut  them  down."  You  don't  seem  to  think 
very  seriously  about  what  it  does  to  those 
small  communities  of  500,  600,  700  or  800 
people.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to  them.  More 
than  that,  it's  symbolically  important  that 
they've  been  abandoned  by  their  government. 
You  should  really  think  about  that  and  you 
should  speak  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources. 

You  talk  about  the  unorganized  communi- 
ties, about  a  fire  truck  here  and  a  fire  truck 
there.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  people  in 
those  small  communities  know  full  well  that 
for  many  years  they've  been  paying  the 
same  sales  tax,  the  same  OHIP  premium, 
the  same  gasoline  tax  and  the  same  income 
tax  as  you  have  or  I  have  who  live  in  larger 
communities— at  least  as  I  do.  I  live  in  a  larger 
community,  I  guess  you  don't.  I  refer  to 
people  in  Toronto. 

You  say  to  them:  "We  are  giving  you  some- 
thing." They're  only  getting  something  for 
which  they've  been  paying  for  many  years. 
The  minister  need  not  sit  there  or  stand 
in  his  place  and  pretend  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  giving  these  people  something 
they  haven't  paid  for  because  they've  paid  for 
it  many  times.  It  doesn't  make  sense  for  the 
minister  to  pretend  he's  doing  something  for 
the  small  communities  they  haven't  paid  for. 
The  whole  question  of  northern  Ontario  is 
one  we've  talked  about  and  addressed  our- 
selves to  many  times.  Probably  there's  no 
centre  in  northern  Ontario  which  is  so 
symbolically  indicative  of  what's  wrong  up 
there  as  the  regional  municipality  of  Sudbury, 
the  Sudbury  area.  I'm  glad  the  minister  men- 
tioned the  2001  conference.  He  also  referred 
to  a  new  mood  of  self-determination.  He  said 
there's  a  new  mood  in  Sudbury  and  that  the 
elected  members  from  Sudbury  should  stop 
this  gloom  and  doom  they  talk  about  all  the 
time.  We've  heard  that  for  a  long  time.  The 
Conservative  candidates  up  there  always  try 
to  run  on  that  platform.  It  hasn't  been  too 
successful,  because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
voices  of  the  Sudbury  basin  complaining 
about  the  pollution  in  the  area  we  wouldn't 
even  have  a  superstack  now. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right;  they  are  the 
voices  of  reason. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
voices  up  there  that  complained  about  the 
pollution,  we  wouldn't  have  things  like  the 
greening  of  the  area  now  which  the  companies 
have  been  pressured  into  doing.  We  wouldn't 
have  things  like  creeks  covered  to  prevent  fog- 
causing  accidents  and  so  forth.  It  was  because 
of  the  voices  that  were  raised,  by  and  large 
down  here  in  this  chamber,  that  some  of  those 
corrections  were  made.  If  you  want  to  say  we 
were  wrong  to  do  those  things  and  that  we 
were  preaching  gloom  and  doom  by  saying 
those  things,  why  don't  you  say  that?  Why 
don't  you  say  it  was  not  our  job  to  raise  those 
issues  in  this  chamber?  You  wouldn't  say  that 
because  you  know  that  is  our  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'm  very  sensitive  about 
those  things. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  you  were  honest— and  this 
is  a  big  if— you  would  admit  that  those  things 
needed  to  be  changed.  You  would  admit  that 
the  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  mining 
industry  were  bad.  You  can't  admit  that  be- 
cause you  presided  over  that,  I  understand 
that. 

You've  got  a  long  way  to  go  before  you  can 
sell  yourself  as  the  white  knight  of  northern 
Ontario  or  as  the  saviour  of  the  north,  given 
what  you  did  to  the  north  when  you  were 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  white  knight  is  an  up- 
ended moose. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  people  of  northern 
Ontario  feel  that  very  strongly  as  well.  You 
will  never  ever  lose  the  image  you  so  right- 
fully gained  when  you  were  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources.  You  cannot  take  that  back, 
you  can  never  shed  that  image. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You've  got  to  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  the  2001  conference 
was  on,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
changing  the  image  of  Sudbury.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  want  to  change  the  image  of  Sud- 
bury we  change  the  real  thing  and  the  image 
will  change  by  itself.  If  we  make  Sudbury  an 
attractive  place  environmentally,  the  image 
will  change  as  well.  We  shouldn't  pretend 
there  are  not  environmental  problems  in  the 
Sudbury  area.  They're  there  and  they're  still 
very  serious. 
[9:30] 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  flew  to  Sudbury  in 
the  afternoon.  I  got  on  the  airport  bus  that 
goes  in  from  the  airport  to  Sudbury  and  I  sat 
beside  a  young  man.  All  the  way  in  from  the 
airport,  he  kept  making  these  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  environment  he  was  seeing 


as  we  drove  in.  Finally,  I  said  to  him,  as  we 
approached  the  city,  "You've  got  it  all  wrong, 
that's  just  the  image,  that's  not  the  real  Sud- 
bury." To  someone  who  drives  through  or 
visits,  there  is  nothing  eLse.  I  don't  have  to  be 
convinced  the  people  in  Sudbury  are  good 
people,  I  don't  have  to  be  convinced  Sudbury 
is  a  good  place  to  live;  I  went  to  Sudbury  by 
choice. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You  are  part  of  the  problem 
in  the  north,  Floyd. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, I  wasn't  born  in  Sudbury,  I  went  there 
by  choice  and  I  stayed  there.  I  want  to  stay 
there  because  I  know  it's  a  good  community 
in  which  to  live.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
image,  then  you've  got  to  understand  what 
image  is.  If  we're  going  to  make  that  a  better 
place  to  live  and  have  a  better  image,  then 
you'll  have  to  improve  the  actual  thing.  The 
environment  has  to  be  improved,  and  it 
doesn't  make  sense  just  to  talk  about  im- 
proving it. 

You  know  the  other  thing  the  minister  says 
is,  "Well,  we  are  doing  a  lot  for  the  north." 
He  talks  about  the  young  travellers  program 
where  students  come  from  all  across  northern 
Ontario  to  Toronto.  That  is  a  good  thing  and 
I'm  very  happy  that's  there;  I  encourage  all 
of  the  students  and  the  schools  in  the  north 
to  use  that  program.  A  lot  of  them  do.  But 
that's  not  there  because  of  any  great  charity 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  It's  there 
because  the  amenities  that  are  here  in  the 
south  are  not  in  the  north,  that's  why  it's 
there. 

We  have  not  done  enough  in  that  respect 
either.  Down  here  we  have  Ontario  Place, 
we  have  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  the 
Science  Centre;  and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  of  those  facil- 
ities could  not  be  moved  across  the  north;  not 
in  total  duplication,  of  course.  There  has  been 
some  of  that  I  know,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
Obviously,  you  can't  move  the  entire  Ontario 
Place  or  the  entire  Science  Centre  to  northern 
Ontario,  but  you  can  take  exhibits  across  the 
north  more  than  you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Will  you  support  us? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Listen,  will  I  support  you? 
I  even  suggested  that  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  should  take  exhibits  across  the 
north  and  they  could  call  it  art  in  a  cart. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  art  gallery  does 
now.  The  art  gallery  has  travelling  shows. 
Don't  you  go  and  see  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes;  I'm  trying  to  be  con- 
structive. Yes,  I  know  they  do,  I  understand 
that;  but  there  needs  to  be  more  of  that. 
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The  point  is  the  minister  should  not  stand 
in  his  place  and  say  this  is  a  great  thing 
we're  doing  for  northern  Ontario.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  the  north  do  not  come  down  here  to 
the  young  travellers  program,  they  won't  see 
a  lot  of  those  amenities.  I  met  some  students 
from  the  riding  I  represent  down  here  one 
day  and  I  said  "What  was  the  thing  that 
impressed  you  the  most?"  They  said:  "The 
elevators!  They  had  never  seen  an  elevator 
before.  I'm  not  suggesting  you  package  an 
elevator  and  take  it  across  northern  Ontario, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  different  life  here 
and  you  have  an  obligation  to  take  some  of 
that  to  northern  Ontario. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention 
briefly  was  the  crown  lots  issue,  because  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  made  a  state- 
ment on  it  today.  I  couldn't  agree  more 
with  my  colleague  from  Sudbury,  because 
nothing  has  changed  since  1970  or  1971 
when  that  policy  was  originated.  I  don't 
know  what's  changed.  You  talk  about  eco- 
nomic stimulation  by  the  sale  of  lots.  I'm 
not  surprised  that  they  receive  5,000  phone 
calls  or  letters.  You  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mand now,  there  is  a  much  greater  demand 
for  crown  lots  than  there  is  a  supply. 

Mr.  Wildman:  For  leased  lots. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  as  though  you 
could  stimulate  and  have  a  huge  increase  in 
sales,  because  you  don't  have  the  subdivi- 
sion plans  on  the  lakes  now  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  the  lots.  That's  a  silly  argument 
to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  will  have. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  have.  You  have 
been  saying  that  for  years,  and  every  time 
you  put  lots  on  a  lake  up  for  option  or  for 
draw  you  get  a  much  greater  demand  than 
there  is  a  supply  of  them.  To  talk  about 
economic  stimulation  is,  well,  as  I  say, 
downright  silly.  Do  you  want  to  turn  all  of 
northern  Ontario  into  a  Manitoulin  Island 
situation,  where  it  is  non-residents  who  own 
it?  That's  not  what  you  want,  surely.  I 
understand  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
didn't  like  that  whole  idea  anyway,  when  it 
was  first  announced  by  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Neither  did  most  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  employees. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  made  you  change 
your  mind  to  support  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources?  Cabinet  solidarity?  Come  on,  is 
that  another  example  of  how  they  can  ride 
roughshod  over  you  as  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Sure  it  is. 


Mr.  Laughren:  When  are  you  going  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  the  north  instead  of 
acquiescing  and  giving  in  to  the  other  minis- 
ters in  cabinet  all  the  time?  When  are  you 
going  to  do  that? 

You  wilted  pretty  quickly  when  the 
Treasurer  wanted   $9  million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  are  really  off  base. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Your  crystal  ball  is 
cloudy. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  know  who's  the  boss 
over  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —to  pay  for  the  reduced 
OHIP  premiums,  you  either  volunteered  it 
and  said,  "Here  Darcy,  take  $9  million  out 
of  my  budget,  it  is  just  the  north,"  or  he 
said  it  to  you.  Now  which  was  it? 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  the  whipping  boy. 

Mr.  Grande:  So  you  could  go  out  and  play 
yOur  games. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Which  was  it?  Did  he 
clobber  you  and  take  it,  or  did  you  volun- 
teer it?  Which  was  it,  tell  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  How  silly  can  you  get. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  tell  me  (how  the  $9 
million  came  out  of  your  ministry  then? 
Either  you  volunteered  it  or  he  took  it, 
which  was  it? 

Mr.  Grande:  It  was  a  present. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  won't  answer  that 
question.  I  know;  I  know  how  it  works  over 
there. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Do  you? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  do.  'I  have  seen  this 
minister  in  operation  before,  just  as  I  have 
seen  you  in  operation  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  Do  you  want  to  talk 
about  the  compensation  board? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Do  you  want  to?  To- 
night? Go  ahead,  be  my  guest. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to.  There  is  a 
final  point,  and  I  do  want  to  move  on:  the 
whole  question  of  the  mining  industry  in 
northern  Ontario.  I  find  it  almost  mind- 
boggling  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  All  right,  your  mind 
boggles  easily. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  not  sure  of  that 
now.  My  colleague  from  Parkdale,  who  is  a 
psychiatrist  tells  me  that  my  mind  does  not 
boggle  easily.  So  who  are  you,  as  a  GP,  to 
say  that  it  does? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  As  a  physician  who 
has  done  some  practice,  I  have  a  little  more 
knowledge  than  he  has. 
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Mr.  Cerma:  Heal  thyself. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Heal  thyself. 

Mr.  Laughren:  My  colleague  from  Parkdale 
has  more  opportunity  to  practice  psychiatry  in 
this  caucus  than  you  do  GP  over  there. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  need  more  psy- 
chiatric care  than  this  side  does. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Could  we  return  to 
vote  901? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  if  only  the  Minister  of 
Labour  would  stop  being  provocative. 

What  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
that  in  Ontario  we  extract  from  our  natural 
resources  approximately  $2  billion  worth  of 
minerals  a  year,  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  give 
or  take  the  odd  hundred  million.  Do  you 
know  what  the  province  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  realize  in  mining  profits  tax  this  year?  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  would  be  appalled.  Around 
$19  million  or  $20  million,  out  of  $20  billion 
worth  of  minerals. 

I  call  that  disastrous  mineral  management; 
yet  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  can  say, 
"Well,  don't  talk  to  me  about  that,  talk  to  my 
colleague  in  Natural  Resources". 

Well  there  sits,  in  the  chair  of  the  Ministry 
of  Northern  Affairs,  the  architect  of  our 
present  system;  because  if  anyone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  the  mining  industry 
in  northern  Ontario  it  is  the  present  Minister 
of  Northern  Affairs.  He  instituted1  policies 
which  not  only  eroded  our  revenues  but  did 
nothing  to  create  a  healthy  mining  environ- 
ment in  northern  Ontario.  Now  it  takes  some 
kind  of  magician  to  do  both  things. 

You  would  think  that  if  you  maximized 
your  revenue,  certainly  the  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  would  argue  this  way,  you 
might  cut  down  on  the  profits  and  the  invest- 
ments of  the  mining  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  might  say,  if  you  minimize  the 
revenues  to  the  province,  you  would  have  a 
thriving  mineral  industry.  But  no,  no;  neither 
case.  We  have  minimized  our  revenues  to 
the  province  of  Ontario  from  the  mining  in- 
dustry and  we  have  a  sick  mining  industry  in 
northern  Ontario. 

I  wouldn't  say  for  a  minute  that  it  is  en- 
tirely the  responsibility  of  the  province,  we 
know  that  there  are  things  such  as  world 
market  conditions  which  have  a  bearing  on  it, 
but  when  Inco  and  Falconbridge  appeared 
before  the  select  committee  on  the  Inco  and 
Falconbridge  layoffs,  they  indicated  to  us  that 
the  level  of  taxation  was  not  the  problem  in 
the  mining  industry,  it  was  to  have  some 
sense  of  a  long  term  direction,  some  security 
of  knowing  what  the  level  of  taxation  would 
be,  not  the  level  of  taxation  per  se. 


Mr.  Bradley:  There  goes  another  Tory 
member. 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  that  the  minister  and  his 
colleagues  have  succeeded,  in  a  strange  way, 
in  making  everyone  unhappy.  They  have 
minimized  the  returns  to  the  province;  and 
they  have  an  industry  that  is  unhappy  with 
the  way  the  tax  system  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There's  35  to  70  per  cent 
variation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish both  those  things,  but  you  have  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  virtually  no  exploration 
and  development.  There  have  been  no  new 
mines  opening  up  in  northern  Ontario  in 
recent  years.  It's  your  policies;  it's  not  our 
policies.  You  tend  to  point  your  finger  at  us 
and  say  it's  all  your  talk  over  there  that's 
hurting  the  mining  industry.  We  are  not  in 
government,  we  don't  establish  the  taxation 
policies  of  the  government;  you  do  that  and 
you  must  take  responsibility  for  it.  All  I  hear 
are  apologies  over  there  on  behalf  of  the 
mining  industry. 

That's  simply  got  to  change,  if  we  are 
going  to  use  the  resources  of  the  north  to 
benefit  all  the  people  of  this  province.  We've 
never  said  the  resources  of  northern  Ontario 
should  only  be  used  for  the  people  of  the 
north.  If  we  received  the  maximum  potential 
benefits  from  those  resources,  there  would  be 
enough  to  benefit  the  people  of  all  of  this 
province.  When  you  think  that  20  to  25 
years  ago  we  supplied  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  western  world's  supply  of  nickel,  now  it's 
down  to  around  40  per  cent.  When  you  think 
of  the  potential  we  had  to  create  secondary 
manufacturing— fabricating  and  processing, 
think  of  the  jobs  that  would  have  meant.  It 
would  have  made  a  different  kind  of  province. 

Falconbridge  for  45  years  has  been  ship- 
ping nickel  to  Norway  to  be  refined.  You've 
allowed  Inco  not  to  process  and  make  finished 
products  in  the  area.  You  haven't  required 
that  there  be  further  processing  by  the  private 
sector  in  the  Sudbury  basin.  How  does  the 
minister  explain  the  fact  that  we  are  number 
three  in  the  world  in  mining  behind  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  and  that  this 
country  has  a  deficit  on  mining  machinery 
equipment  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year? 

How  is  it  that  this  government  would  not 
have  said  to  itself  and  to  its  economic  ad- 
visers, that  this  doesn't  make  sense  and  how 
can  we  establish  mining  machinery  equip- 
ment manufacture  in  northern  Ontario? 

We  were  in  the  debates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  the  other  day  and  I  had 
great  difficulty   getting  through  to  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Natural  Resources.  He  was  either 
preoccupied  or  he  is  a  doctrinaire  free  enter- 
priser. I  don't  know  which  it  was,  because 
the  arguments  I  was  making  to  him  were  so 
logical  and  made  such  good  sense  that  you 
would  think  he  would  have  been  converted 
immediately. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  In  whose  opinion? 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  the  trouble,  you  don't 
listen  to  good  sense. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  am  always  delighted 
to  listen  to  any  good  sense. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  was  more  open-minded  he  would 
have  been  pursuaded  by  my  arguments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That  is  the  same  phi- 
losophy you  were  advocating  in  Manitoba. 
Look  what  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  their  mining  industry  in 
worse  shape  than  Ontario's?  Is  it? 

Mr.  Grande:  That  is  simplistic  thinking. 
That  is  what  you  guys  indulge  yourselves  in. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  a  lot  of  nerve 
sitting  there,  when  Inco  and  Falconbridge 
have  announced  4,000  layoffs  in  the  Sudbury 
basin,  and  saying  that  some  other  province 
has  poor  mineral  management  policies.  What 
are  you  doing  for  us?  You  can  say  that  it's 
a  world  supply  problem  if  you  want,  but 
while  your  party  has  been  the  government 
there  hasn't  been  a  world  supply  problem 
until  very  recently.  What  happened  20  years 
ago;  or  15,  10  or  five  years  ago?  Where  were 
you  then?  Why  were  we  not  maximizing  the 
benefits  of  the  industry  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  in  those  years? 

Mr.  Wildman:  They  were  maximizing 
profit. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  know  what  your 
plan  is  for  the  future.  I  suppose  that  as  the 
years  go  by  you  will  just  keep  whittling  away 
until  that  $19  million  or  $20  million  you 
receive  now  will  be  even  lower. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  will  be  opening  a 
nickel  mine  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  That  really  is  sym- 
bolically important.  Will  that  be  the  attrac- 
tion in  Sudbury?  I  hope  not. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Are  you  going  to  be 
a  guide? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  pretty  sad  com- 
mentary on  what  once  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant Ontario  industry,  to  open  up  a  mine 
as  a  tourist  attraction.  I  just  say  to  the  min- 
ister, before  you  go  across  northern  Ontario 
extolling  your  own  virtues,  you  might  very 
well  ask  yourself  whether  or  not  you  are 
giving  anything  to   the  people  of  the  north 


which  they  have  not  paid  for  many  times  over 

in  years  gone  by. 

[9:45] 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  minister  for  clarification.  This 
relates  to  the  selling  of  crown  lots  in  northern 
Ontario.  My  main  concern  is  that  when  you 
permit  the  sale  of  such  crown  lots,  are  you 
going  to  provide  any  protective  measure  that 
will  protect  the  public  in  the  future?  What 
I'm  getting  at  is,  you  can  take  a  small  lake 
and  you  can  have  it  surrounded  by  lots,  and 
it  can  almost  become  a  closed-off  lake,  a 
private  lake.  Are  you  going  to  have  any 
measures  such  as  a  right  of  way  around  the 
lake  to  protect  it  for  the  public— say  in  the 
case  of  fire,  so  that  the  firemen  can  get  down 
with  equipment? 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  the  same  situation 
as  has  taken  place  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  I  don't  have  to  go  into  detail  to  tell 
the  minister  the  problems  there.  We  have 
had  persons  who  have  obtained  the  rights 
through  court  action,  I  believe  it  would  be, 
in  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
that  permit  them  to  put  fences  out  along 
the  waterway  prohibiting  access  by  the  pub- 
lic to  use  the  lake.  I  hope  by  selling  the 
crown  lots  in  northern  Ontario  that  this  does 
not  happen,  that  we  do  have  some  means  to 
protect  the  public  so  that  anybody  has  the 
right  to  come  down  to  the  beach  if  it's 
necessary— for  boating  purposes,  for  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  both  of  the  members.  I  am  glad 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  is  still  here.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  renewed  support, 
or  his  reinterest  in  our  fire  protection  for  the 
small  isolated  communities  of  northern  On- 
tario. I  recall  very  vividly  when  the  estimates 
of  this  ministry  were  debated  last  year  how 
the  honourable  member  stood  and  condemned 
that  particular  program;  laughed  at  it,  jeered 
at  it,  said  it  was  ineffective  and  would  never 
work,  it  was  hodgepodge. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Not  from  this  side. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  not  from  that  side. 
Mr.  Wildman:  He  was  talking  about  smoke 
detectors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  he  has  seen  the  light,  he  has  seen  what's 
happened. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Point  of  privilege:  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  accuse  the  minister  of  deliber- 
ately misleading  the  House.  I  think  the 
members  here  will  draw  that  conclusion  them- 
selves. The  program  to  which  the  minister 
refers  was  when  the  minister  was  providing 
smoke  detectors  as  a  means  of  fire  preven- 
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tion  and  fire  fighting.  I  indicated  at  the  time 
that  you  could  not  substitute  a  smoke  detec- 
tor for  a  fire  truck.  That  was  the  substance 
of  my  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that's  the  area  to  which  I  referred.  I  remem- 
ber very  vividly  how  he  condemned  that  par- 
ticular program.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of 
the  disastrous  fire  that  happened  just  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  that  mother  and 
six  children  were  burned  to  death  in  a  city 
that  has  all  the  fire  protection  you  could 
dream  of.  What  did  the  fire  chief  say?  If 
that  home  had  been  equipped1  with  smoke 
detectors- 
Mr.  Laughrcn:  There  are  also  fire  trucks 
in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  If  that  home  had  been 
equipped  with  smoke  detectors- 
Mr.  Laughrcn:  Yes,  but  they  have  fire 
trucks,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —there's  a  good  possi- 
bility that  disaster  wouldn't  have  happened. 

Mr.  Laughrcn:  They  have  water  and  fire 
trucks  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  would  hope  the  mem- 
ber would  change  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  should  be  changed  to  a 
fire  alarm  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  When  I  hear  the  fire 
chief  in  Toronto,  a  major  city,  advocate  that 
all  new  buildings  under  the  new  building 
code  should  have  smoke  detectors  installed— 

Mr.  Laughrcn:  Leo,  you  haven't  changed. 
You  are  still  as  dishonest  as  you  ever  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  give  credit  to  my  staff 
and  those  people  who  work  in  the  ministry 
foT  detecting  this  as  a  priority  area.  There's  no 
question  about  it,  we  embarked  on  a  very 
ambitious  program,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks.  We  now  sell  them  for  $19.90  and 
they're  being  accepted  very  well. 

The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  made  mention 
of  the  desire  to  have  tourist  destination 
centres  developed  in  northern  Ontario,  a  con- 
cept which  we  in  Northern  Affairs,  and  also 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  fully 
support.  We  would  like  to  see  major  destina- 
tion areas  established— like  Cobalt,  which  we 
are  embarking  on  now;  like  Moosonee;  like 
King  Mountain,  which  is  under  study  right 
now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Maple  Mountain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  said  King  Mountain. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  didn't  say  Maple 
Mountain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Like  Old  Fort  William, 
to  which  that  party  was  violently   opposed. 


Minaki  is   another   example   that  will  be   a 
magnet- 
Mr.   Laughren:   You   are  using   Minaki   as 
an  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —to  move  tourists  and 
people  across  this  province  to  visit  major 
recreational  and  tourist  destination  centres. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  a  health  spa. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  about  Minaki. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  You  mentioned  activi- 
ties here  in  southern  Ontario;  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre,  Ontario  Place,  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  the  St.  Clair  Parkway  Com- 
mission, the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission, 
Niagara  Falls— those  are  destination  areas. 
Our  thrust  is  to  go  that  same  route  in  nor- 
thern Ontario,  and  I  appreciate  your  support. 
I  know  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Rhodes),  as  he  enters  the  chamber,  will 
nod  with  full  approval  to  that  particular 
desire  of  this  government. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  summer  cottage 
lot  programs  to  which  you  refer.  You  were 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  resources  to  get 
a  significant  program  moving  in  northern 
Ontario.  Additional  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
this  year.  I  think  you've  found  that  out  in  the 
examination  of  those  estimates.  We're  sup- 
plementing that  program,  the  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs  to  Natural  Resources,  by 
$144,000  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  making 
subdivisions  and  putting  roads  into  those  areas 
and  into  those  lakes  that  have  been  properly 
planned.  I  want  to  mention  this  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Erie. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Leo,  would  $144,000  build 
one  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  but  it  will  certainly 
help.  We're  just  cranking  up  the  program. 
This  is  the  first  year  of  a  major  program. 
The  lots  will  be  developed  on  a  very  care- 
fully planned  basis,  as  the  minister  said  in 
the  House  today- 
Mr.  Germa:  That's  what  you  said  a  year 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —involving  only  those 
lakes  that  have  undergone  very  extensive 
lake  plan  surveys  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  which  show  they  can  support  X 
number  of  cottages. 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  they  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Of  course,  in  the  Public 
Lands  Act  it  clearly  stipulates  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  usable  shoreline  must  be  retained 
for  public  use  and  in  the  crown's  possession 
so  there  is  no  real  danger  now  of  having  a 
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Lake  Simcoe  situation  or  a  Lake  Erie  situa- 
tion develop  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  Manitoulin  Island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'm  all  over  the  north, 
as  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  knows,  and  I 
flew  from  Kirkland  Lake  to  Kenora  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  When  I  came  back  that  week 
I  had  a  phone  call  from  a  person  in  Toronto 
who  asked  me  about  the  new  summer  cottage 
lot  program.  She  said,  "Mr.  Bernier,  is  there 
any  crown  land  left  in  northern  Ontario? 

I  said  to  her,  "I  flew  home  on  the  weekend. 
It  took  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Kirkland 
Lake  to  Kenora  and  I  was  over  crown  land 
all  the  way."  There  are  millions  and  millions 
of  acres  of  crown  land  available.  They  are 
undeveloped  areas. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  lot  of  that  is  on  lakes 
that  should  never  be  developed  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Maybe  there  is,  and 
that  will  be  a  part  of  the  plan.  There's  no 
question  about  it.  In  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
area- 
Mr.  Wildman:  It's  too  shallow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  has  completed  a  very  large  land- 
use  plan  of  that  particular  area  and  they've 
allocated  700  summer  cottage  lots  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  area  above  the  12,000 
that  are  there  now  that  will  give  us  the 
wilderness  aspect,  preserve  certain  areas  for 
wilderness  that  are  sensitive  and  delicate,  so 
the  plan  is  well  ahead. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  you  really  think  it 
should  be  called  SLUP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  The  strategic  land  use 
plan?  The  strategic  land  use  plan  is  the  offi- 
cial title  of  it  and  it  has  been  well  accepted. 

Mr.  Wildman:  It  should  be  called  "Slurp." 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  SLUP  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  the  member  for  Erie  that  there  is  no  danger 
if  you  follow  the  present  plan  of  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  now,  as  we  develop 
summer  cottage  lots  across  northern  Ontario, 
that  the  entire  areas  of  the  shorelines  of  lakes 
will  be  completely  left  to  private  ownership. 
In  fact,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I 
believe  some  of  the  plans  call  for  cluster 
developments,  where  we  have  just  one  access 
to  the  lake  and  a  number  of  cottagers  using 
the  areas  behind  the  lake.  That's  basically  not 
right  on  the  lakeshore  but  clustered  in  a  circle 
around  one  dock  or  one  entrance  to  the  lake. 
So  there  will  be  that  kind  of  development 
also  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  shoreline. 

There  are  a  number  of  concepts  they  have 
in  mind  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  acceptance 


of  the  program  right  across  northern  Ontario 
is  just  tremendous.  There's  no  question  about 
it.  I'm  confident  that  as  we  gear  up  and  put 
the  program  into  place  we  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  northerners. 

Let's  be  honest,  many  people  have  told  me 
that  they  would  sooner  sell  their  home  in 
northern  Ontario  than  sell  their  summer 
cottage  lot.  That's  the  attitude  they  take.  The 
ownership  of  that  lot  is  their  pride  and  joy. 
It's  something  they  can  build  on  over  the 
years,  make  an  investment  on  a  gradual  basis 
.  and  then  pass  it  on  to  their  families,  relatives 
and  friends. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  many  of  those  calls 
were  from  Americans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  There  wasn't  that  many. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  that  is  right.  That  is 
the  point,  isn't  it?  Why  open  it  up  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'm  not  concerned  about 
what  you're  concerned  about,  really  I'm  not. 
Because  I  know  Canadians  will  buy  those 
lots  and  keep  them  for  themselves. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  know  what  happened 
to  Manitoulin  Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  will  be  a  single- 
ownership  aspect.  In  other  words  as  an  in- 
dividual you  won't  be  allowed  to  go  out  and 
buy  10  lots.  You  will  only  be  allowed  to  have 
one  lot. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  but  I  can  buy  a  lot  and 
sell  a  lot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I  am  sure  as  a  true 
northerner  you  will  want  to  develop  that  lot 
for  your  own  interest  and  your  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  what  would  stop  me 
from  buying  it  and  selling  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was 
making  my  opening  remarks,  I  deliberately 
stayed  away  from  vote-catching  and  accusing 
the  minister  of  doing  things  for  political  gain. 
Yet  when  he  gets  up  to  respond,  what  does 
he  do?  He  starts  dragging  us  down  through 
the  political  field  again.  He  said  he's  going  to 
go  across  northern  Ontario  and  tell  every- 
body that  $9  million  was  cut  out  of  his  budget 
because  of  the  opposition.  He  cannot  put  in  a 
policy  without  counting  the  votes  that  are 
involved,  and  that's  why  he's  getting  himself 
into  trouble  all  the  time. 

I  know  that  this  whole  ministry  was  a 
political  ploy,  we  know  that.  We  know  that 
the  $10  licence  fee  in  northern  Ontario  was 
a  political  ploy.  I  didn't  say  it  though,  I  was 
trying  to  keep  this  on  the  level  that  you  had 
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asked  for  in  your  opening  remarks;  but  no, 
the  minister  has  to  deteriorate  to  the  political 
level,  and  I  am  sure  that's  why  this  cottage 
lot  business  is  in  place. 

Sure  there's  a  demand.  People  like  to  specu- 
late on  cottage  lots  and  that's  why  you  are 
putting  it  into  private  hands  after  putting 
it  on  the  lease  basis.  You  know  what  the 
situation  was?  In  1970  those  people  with  the 
fat  purses  were  outbidding  the  average  work- 
ing man  in  northern  Ontario  and  that's  why 
the  lease  and  the  lottery  system  was  put  into 
place.  Yet  the  minister  stands  there  today  and 
says  the  lots  will  be  sold  on  an  auction  basis. 
The  highest  bidder  will  get  the  lots.  He  said 
it,  I  was  sitting  here  when  he  said  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No  he  didn't,  that  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes,  that's  how  he  did  it. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  one  of  the  options. 

Mr.  Germa:  One  of  the  options  was  an 
auction.  That's  going  to  cut  a  whole  lot  of 
people  out  of  the  marketplace  altogether;  and 
that's  what  I  see  it's  going  to  deteriorate  into. 
We'll  be  at  the  same  place  we  were  in  1970 
when  the  only  guys  who  could  put  up  the  big 
bucks  were  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers  and 
the  presidents  of  the  corporations  in  northern 
Ontario.  An  ordinary  guy  like  myself  wasn't 
in  the  league  at  all.  So  don't  tell  me  about 
cottage  lots  in  northern  Ontario.  I  never  could 
afford  one  as  an  ordinary  worker,  I  couldn't 
match  the  buck  that  those  guys  have. 

You  know  that;  and  here  you  have  gone  10 
years  backwards.  That's  what  you  have  done 
in  this  program.  As  far  as  keeping  25  per  cent 
of  the  shoreline  in  public  ownership,  I  have 
.seen  that  kind  of  program  too.  You  know  the 
piece  that's  in  public  ownership?  It  goes 
straight  up  out  of  the  water  for  75  feet.  Just 
try  to  launch  a  boat  from  the  public  shore- 
line in  some  of  those  lakes  when  it's  straight 
down  for  75  feet.  You  have  to  make  provision 
for  public  access  on  these  lakes  taking  into 
account  there's  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  shoreline  which  is  usable.  You  have  to 
make  provision  that  there  is  public  access  on 
a  stretch  of  the  shoreline  which  is  usable  and 
don't  put  that  25  per  cent  on  the  precipices 
or  the  cliffs  which  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  like  establishing  a 
beach-head  at  some  spots. 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes;  you  have  to  be  a  Swiss 
mountain  climber  to  use  some  of  the  public 
access  area  right  now. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  couldn't  let  this  vote  pass 
without  making  some  comment  on  this  min- 
istry. As  the  minister  and  his  officials  know,  I 
have  watched  with  some  interest  and  been 


involved  in  a  number  of  discussions  with  the 
development  of  the  program  since  the  min- 
istry was  first  talked  about. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  number  of  things: 
First,  I  think  in  last  year's  estimates  I  asked 
how  many  people  employed  by  the  ministry 
were  people  who  had  knowledge  of  northern 
Ontario.  The  minister  replied  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  very  high  percentage  who  had 
either  been  born  in  the  north  or  worked  in 
the  north  for  some  time.  He  assured  us  that 
the  members  of  his  ministry  had  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  about  the  north. 
[10:00] 

I  took  that  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  I  have 
tried  to  work,  and  I  have  worked,  with  a 
number  of  members  of  the  ministry,  especially 
in  his  northeastern  Ontario  regional  office  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  But  then  I  was  struck  re- 
cently by  an  article  in  the  Sault  Star,  and  I 
dug  it  out  to  refer  to  it  this  evening  for  the 
minister's  benefit.  This  is  an  article  about 
Elliot  Lake,  concerning  a  Northern  Affairs 
officer  being  moved,  I  believe  from  Mani- 
toulin  Island  to  Elliot  Lake.  It  appeared  in  the 
Sault  Star  on  Saturday,  April  8— last  month. 

In  that  article  they  were  talking  about  a 
new  officer  coming.  There  was  a  gentleman 
named  Roland  St-Onge,  whom  1  have  met.  I 
believe  I  met  him  when  I  was  with  the  min- 
ister in  Wawa  and  in  Hawk  Junction.  He  is 
quoted,  and  I  hope  he  is  misquoted.  Here  is 
an  individual  stationed,  I  believe  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  who  is  supposed  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  area.  I  will  read  from  the  article 
written  by  reporter  Catherine  Dixon. 

"Asked  where  Mr.  Stiles"— that  is  the  new 
Northern  Affairs  officer— "would  be  living,  Mr. 
St-Onge  expressed  surprise  that  there  was  a 
housing  shortage  in  Elliot  Lake.  'We  haven't 
had  a  report  on  that  yet,'  he  said.  When  con- 
tacted in  Mindemoya,  Mr.  Stiles,  however, 
was  well  aware  of  the  housing  crisis."  Of 
course,  he  had  lived  in  the  area  for  a  while. 

I  am  just  wondering,  was  Mr.  St-Onge 
being  facetious  when  he  said  that  he  wasn't 
aware  of  a  housing  shortage  in  Elliot  Lake? 
Was  it  that  the  minister's  parliamentary  as- 
sistant hadn't  been  talking  to  him?  Frankly, 
I  find  it  inconceivable  that  an  official  of  the 
northeastern  office  of  Northern  Affairs,  sta- 
tioned in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  would  not  know 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  housing  shortage 
in  Elliot  Lake.  I  would  think  that  almost 
every  member  of  this  Legislature,  many  of 
whom  have  hardly  ever  been  in  northern 
Ontario,  and  most  of  whom  have  never  been 
to  Elliot  Lake,  knows  that  there  is  a  housing 
shortage  in  Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Name  them. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  I  see  some  individuals  over 
there  under  the  gallery,  whom  I  have  met, 
finding  this  rather  amusing.  I  must  admit  I 
found  it  rather  amusing  when  I  first  read  this. 
I  am  wondering,  have  you  now  received  any 
reports  about  the  housing  shortage  in  Elliot 
Lake  and  are  you  investigating  to  see  if  they 
have  any  basis  in  fact?  I  think  you  will  find 
that  they  do.  I  hope  the  minister  can  indicate 
that  this  isn't  a  true  indication  of  the  knowl- 
edge the  ministry  .staff  has  of  the  problems  of 
the  north. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  a  little  bit  to  talk 
about  the  ministry  role  as  the  co-ordinator, 
as  it  is  described,  or  the  ministry  that  is 
responsible  for  co-ordination  of  the  govern- 
ment's policies  in  northern  Ontario  and  for 
analysing  and  evaluating  government  pro- 
grams in  the  north.  I  was  going  to  talk  at 
length  about  the  cottage  lot  situation,  but 
since  it  has  been  raised  here  and  responded 
to,  I  won't  say  anything  more  than  that.  I 
am  quite  disappointed  this  government,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  it  appears  that  a  large 
majority,  or  a  very  significant  number  of  the 
people  who  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  oppose  this  policy,  is  bringing  in  a 
policy  now  of  selling  cottage  lots.  I  have 
situations  in  my  riding,  such  as  in  Missanabie, 
where  people  who  live  and  work  there,  and 
have  done  for  many  years,  many  have  grown 
up  there,  cannot  obtain  crown  land  either 
through  leasing  or  sale  for  permanent  houses. 
There  isn't  land  available  and  crown  land 
isn't  being  made  available. 

They  live  and  work  there.  They  are 
Canadian  citizens.  Some  of  them  may  be 
landed  immigrants,  but  most  of  them  are 
Canadian  citizens.  Many  of  them  were  born 
there,  but  they  can't  find  lots  on  which  to 
build  houses  to  live  in  and  continue  to  work 
there;  yet  in  the  very  same  area,  the  Missa- 
nabie area,  the  Wawa  district  of  Natural 
Resources  is  surveying  lakes  for  cottage  lots 
for  sale  under  this  program. 

I  hope  you,  as  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs, 
will  not  abide  that  kind  of  situation  and  will 
not  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing.  It  doesn't 
seem  sensible  to  me  that  we  could  be  making 
recreational  land  available  for  sale  to  people 
from  southern  Ontario,  or  even  for  the  large 
cities  of  the  north,  much  less  people  from 
outside  Canada,  when  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  very  area  can't  find  lots  for 
their  own  homes.  That's  something  I  find 
completely  inconceivable. 

I  contacted  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Ministry  of  Housing  and'  even  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue,  about  this  problem 
because  I  thought  that  maybe  by  tax  sales 
there  might  be  something  that  could  be  done. 


They  all  keep  passing  the  buck.  I  hope  that  as 
it's  your  job  to  co-ordinate  the  attitudes  and 
policies  of  the  government  in  the  north  that 
you  would  certainly  look  into  that  kind  of 
situation.  I'm  sure  it's  not  an  isolated  one.  In 
a  lot  of  the  rail  towns  and  lumber  towns 
across  the  north,  you've  got  this  very  same 
problem  of  lots  not  being  available,  either 
for  lease  or  sale,  for  people  who  wish  to 
build  permanent  houses  in  order  to  make  a 
community  and  make  a  life  for  themselves  in 
the  area  where  they  work. 

1  was  interested  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  minister  regarding  the  industrial  commis- 
sion for  Manitoulin  Island.  I'm  wondering  if 
this  is  a  pilot  project.  If  it  is,  does  the  minis- 
ter see  this  kind  of  approach  being  expanded? 
I've  advocated  with  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  that  small  communities  in 
northern  Ontario  should  try  to  work  to  attract 
industry  and  development  on  a  group  basis, 
or  regional  basis,  because  most  of  them  as 
individual  communities  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise, the  financial  resources,  or  the  human 
resources,  the  manpower  resources,  to  do  it. 

I  know  there's  been  an  effort  along  the 
north  channel,  led  largely  by  the  community 
of  Blind  River,  to  try  to  organize  a  regional 
industrial  commission  there.  If  this  is  the 
kind  of  approach  the  ministry  is  taking,  it 
would  have  my  support.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't 
have  centred  out  Mr.  St-Onge,  but  I  hope 
that  whoever  handles  it  knows  a  little  bit 
more  about  the  north  shore  than  was  demon- 
strated in  that  article. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  comment  here  about 
the  isolated  communities  assistance  fund.  The 
minister  knows  I've  been  involved  with  that. 
I  went  with  him  to  the  opening  at  Hawk 
Junction.  I  think  the  article  written  in  the 
local  paper  afterwards  said  that  both  the 
minister  and  myself  seemed  as  ecstatic— I 
think  that  was  the  word  they  used^-ecstatic 
about  the  fact  that  the  first  truck  was  going 
there  as  were  the  people  who  lived  in  Hawk 
Junction.  I  think  that  was  true,  I  think  both 
of  us  felt  that  way.  I  welcomed  that, 
especially  since  I  had  spent  some  hours  talk- 
ing to  some  individuals  who  were  in  TEIGA 
then,  who  I  think  are  now  in  your  ministry, 
arguing  about  whether  Hawk  Junction  was 
eligible  for  that  program. 

I  noticed  in  your  opening  statement,  in  the 
list  of  communities  involved,  you  don't  men- 
tion Searchmont,  which  is  a  place  in  my 
community.  I  was  just  wondering  if  that  was 
an  omission  or  what's  happening  there.  I 
have  some  correspondence  on  that.  I  won't 
go  into  that  in  detail  here.  I'll  wait  until 
the  particular  vote. 
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There's  just  one  general  matter  I'd  like  to 
raise  under  that.  I  was  happy  to  see  the 
statement  by  the  minister  regarding  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  benefits.  I'd  like 
to  know  if  there  will  be  any  recognition  of 
volunteer  fire  brigades  under  the  isolated  com^ 
munities  assistance  program,  or  under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  or  the  Fire  Marshals 
Act,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  have  the  same  protection  as  an  emergency 
unit  from  an  organized  community  while 
travelling  on  the  highway  on  the  way  to  an 
emergency.  If  there's  an  accident,  or  if  some- 
body might  be  considered  to  be  negligent  in 
that  kind  of  situation,  would  there  be  some 
kind  of  provision  made  for  special  protection? 
I  don't  know  whether  that's  possible.  I  was 
just  wondering  if  that's  been  considered  by 
the  ministry.  I  know  I've  raised  it  with  the 
ministry  a  number  of  times. 

There  are  a  number  of  particular  cases  I 
want  to  raise,  but  I  just  want  to  point  to 
a  number  of  things  in  the  ministry's  role  as 
co-ordinator  of  ministry  policies.  I  raised  the 
question  in  the  House  yesterday  regarding 
the  King  Mountain  project  to  which  the 
minister  referred  in  passing.  I  know  Mr. 
Ormerod  made  some  statements  to  the  press 
recently.  They  are  followed  up  by  a  more 
extensive  statement  by  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who 
indicated  that  his  ministry  and  the  Ministry 
of  Northern  Affairs  between  them  would  be 
committing  $66,000  towards  a  $100,000  mar- 
keting study  for  a  King  Mountain  recreational 
centre. 

My  office  talked  to  Mr.  Ormerod  recently 
and  he  indicated  that  the  minister  would  be 
making  some  major  statement  today,  or  this 
week.  I  was  hoping  that  he  would  be  doing 
that;  apparently  he  isn't.  But  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  indicate  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening there  so  we  could  get  the  thing 
straightened  out. 

I  would  also  hope  that  he  would  indicate 
to  the  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  that  this  is  not  a  constituency  mat- 
ter for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  King 
Mountain  is  in  Algoma  riding,  not  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  although  it  would  have  certain 
effects  all  over. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  ministry 
is  the  lead  ministry  in  this  project  or  is  it 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism?  What 
exactly  is  happening  with  that  ministry? 

Also,  can  the  minister  indicate  what,  if 
anything,  is  happening— this  is  something  that 
wasn't  in  your  leadoff  statement— with  the 
study  on  communications  in  the  north,  which 
I  believe  is  being  carried  out  by  his  ministry 


in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications?  I  know  that 
in  Wawa  the  minister  referred  to  some  letters 
I  had  sent  to  him  and  in  response  to  the 
reeve.  He  referred  to  the  feasibility  Study 
being  carried  out  this  spring  for  improved 
television  service  along  the  northeastern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  minister  didn't  men- 
tion that  in  his  leadoff  statement,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  can  indicate  what,  if  anything, 
the  government  is  going  to  do  in  these  kinds 
of  things. 

The  reason  I  am  raising  these  things  is 
because,  as  my  colleague  from  Nickel  Belt 
pointed  out,  I  don't  believe  that  the  ministry 
—I  want  to  be  very  careful  here,  because  I'm 
not  trying  to  be  negative;  and  I'm  not  even 
going  to  say  "but."  I  do  believe  that  north- 
erners deserve  better  service  and  if  this  min- 
istry will  provide  them  better  service,  all 
well  and  good.  But,  and  this  is  a  "but,"  I'm 
just  a  little  worried  that  we  might  come  to 
the  position  where  this  ministry  simply  be- 
comes one  that  hands  out  programs  or  pieces 
of  hardware  to  various  communities,  without 
any  overall  co-ordination  and  planning,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  role  of  the  ministry  in 
various  areas  such  as  communications,  ameni- 
ties for  communities  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  minister  can  describe 
to  us  what  his  ministry's  role  is  in  these 
various  areas  and  perhaps  give  us  some  ex- 
amples of  what  things  it  is  doing  in  terms  of 
improving  the  amenities  and  the  economic 
viability  of  communities  and  in  terms  of 
forward  economic  planning  for  those  com- 
munities  in   things   like   communications. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  min- 
istry is  doing  in  terms  of  health;  there's 
another  one.  I  noticed  the  minister  men- 
tioned that  Hornepayne  is  going  to  get  a 
dental  van.  That's  great.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  doctor  in  Hornepayne  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  there  isn't  a  dentist  in 
Hornepayne  and  all  the  health  problems  that 
result  from  that.  There's  certainly  no  ques- 
tion that  this  is  a  major  problem. 

I  know  that  the  ministry  sent  a  dental  van 
to  White  River  last  year.  It  didn't  stay  long 
enough.  It  left  too  early  because  the  dentist 
that  was  in  it  was  afraid  of  vandalism;  so 
he  left  early  and  went  to  Dubreuilville. 
Dubreuilville  needed  the  dental  van,  and  it 
was  a  good  thing,  but  now  it's  got  to  go 
back  to  White  River  next  year.  I  hope  the 
ministry  is  going  to  do  that  and  I  hope  it 
will  have  somebody  there  who  can  look  after 
the  kids  so  that  he's  not  worried  about  van- 
dalism and  leaves  before  he  is  finished. 
[10:151 
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That's  great,  but  what  is  the  minister  doing 
overall  to  bring  more  doctors  and  dentists 
into  the  north?  What  is  being  done  in  the 
underserviced  areas  program  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health?  What  is  this  ministry's  role  in 
that?  Maybe  the  best  example  of  the  min- 
istry's role  in  the  overall  co-ordination  and 
planning  of  community  development,  ameni- 
ties, economic  development  and  so  on  would 
be  if  the  minister  could  report  to  us  on  the 
status  of  the  Hornepayne  Town  Centre, 
which  was  touted  during  the  election  cam- 
paign as  the  pilot  project  for  northern  On- 
tario, an  example  in  relation  to  —  was  it 
Maple  in  Manitoba?  The  kind  of  project 
that  would  be  done  as  an  example  of  what 
this  ministry  and  the  government  in  general 
would  be  doing  for  northern  Ontario.  I  know 
that  the  studies  have  been  dragging  out  for 
that.  Really,  what  is  your  role  in  it  and  where 
are  we  at? 

That  is  a  long  list  of  things  but  I  hope 
that  the  minister  can  bring  that  into  some 
context  of  his  role  as  a  co-ordinator  in  charge 
of  analysis  and  evaluation  and  development  of 
government  programs  for  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bolan:  I  have  a  question  for  the  min- 
ister. This  has  to  do  with  the  statement  made 
by  one  of  your  ministry  officials  last  week  in 
North  Bay.  I  believe  it  was  Ormerod,  who  is 
the  director  of  one  of  the  branches  of  your 
ministry. 

In  the  text  he  was  delivering  there  was  a 
sentence  to  the  effect  that  your  ministry  was 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  a  four-seasons 
tourist  complex. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That  was  the  King  Mountain 
project. 

Mr.  Bolan:  It  was  never  mentioned  speci- 
fically whether  it  was  the  King  Mountain 
project.  Is  the  minister  now  saying  that  the 
project  referred  to  in  North  Bay  was  in  fact 
the  King  Mountain  project? 

You  are  nodding.  I  presume  that  that  is  the 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Do  you  want  me  to 
answer? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Yes,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  the 
quote  in  the  press— the  North  Bay  press,  I 
believe— that  was  sent  to  me  from  our 
Thunder  Bay  office  was  rather  striking  in  that 
it  led  the  public  to  believe  that  a  study  was 
going  on  in  relation  to  Maple  Mountain.  This 
is  not  correct.  Mr.  Ormerod  made  a  statement 
at  some  association  meeting;  he  made  no 
reference  to  Maple  Mountain.  In  fact,  I  saw 
the  text  of  his  comments;  they  were  very 
general;  they  were  very  brief.  He  mentioned 


that  we  were  studying,  in  co-operation  with 
the  private  sector  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  the  possibility  of  a  four-season 
development,  period,  in  northeastern  Ontario. 
I  think  he  left  it  at  that. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Rhodes,  elaborated  on 
that  statement  last  Friday,  where  he  indicated 
to  the  press  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  that  his  min- 
istry was  the  lead  ministry  in  this  feasibiltiy 
study-it's  about  a  $100,000  feasibility  study 
—in  co-operation  with  the  private- 
Mr.  Wildman:  He  said  it  wasn't  a  feasi- 
bility study;  he  said  it  was  a  marketing  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  A  marketing  study,  yes, 
in  co-operation  with  private  developers  who, 
if  it  goes  ahead,  are  prepared  to  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  this  particular  development, 
this  four-season  development.  There  has  been 
no  commitment  at  all  with  regard  to  any 
further  provincial  involvement  but  we  felt,  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  private  sector,  that 
we  would  assist  them  with  this  market  study 
to  see  if  it  is  feasible.  The  information  that  is 
gathered  will  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  will  be  available  to  this  government 
should  that  private  developer  not  proceed. 

So  we  have  a  small  stake  in  it.  The  plans 
are  very  encouraging,  very  interesting  to  say 
the  least.  Certainly,  when  you  think  of  the 
large  population  that  funnels  up  through 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  terrain  that  they  are 
looking  at  wtih  relation  to  King  Mountain.  It 
is  about  23  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Thirty-two  kilometres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  It  has  a  tremendous  po- 
tential, there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  go  on— does 
the  member  want  to  speak? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Just  on  another  matter  and  this 
is  something  I  raised  at  the  last  estimates 
which  were  so  short,  you  may  recall;  I  think 
it  lasted  all  of  one  afternoon,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  In  any  event,  I  remember  the 
deputy  minister  making  a  note  of  it  at  that 
time. 

What  it  had  to  do  with  was  transportation 
for  elderly  citizens  who  reside  in  isolated 
communities,  transportation  for  them  from 
these  isolated  communities  to  a  larger  com- 
munity, like  North  Bay,  for  example,  for 
purposes  of  medical  attention. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  hospital  case  or  a 
situation  which  requires  an  ambulance  or  any- 
thing like  that.  But  about  40  miles  from  North 
Bay  towards  the  Quebec  border  we  have 
small  communities  called  Eldee  and  Thorne. 
Mostly  senior  citizens  reside  there. 
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I  raised  with  your  ministry  last  year  the 
problems  they  have  in  getting  into  the  area 
to  see  a  doctor  at  least  once  a  week  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  There  are  no  proper 
facilities  for  transportation.  I  do  remember  the 
deputy  minister  having  made  some  notes 
about  it  at  that  time.  I  would  hope  that  pos- 
sibly later  on  during  the  estimates  you  would 
have  some  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma  in  connection 
with  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  he 
raised  a  broad  range  of  issues,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  indicative  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  is  involved. 

Mr.  Wildman:  In  my  riding  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  in  your  riding. 
There's  no  question  about  it,  we  have  a  very 
broad  mandate.  It's  quite  obvious  that  he  has 
recognized  this  in  bringing  forward  the  many 
positive  programs  we  are  involved  in. 

If  I  might  just  go  over  the  list  if  issues 
he  brought  forward,  I  would  first  point  out 
to  him  that  Mr.  St-Onge  is  from  Sudbury.  He 
is  relatively  new  on  the  job.  While  I  will 
make  no  comment  with  regard  to  a  newspaper 
report,  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  honour- 
able member  that  we  have  a  substantial  sum 
earmarked  for  housing  assistance  and  servicing 
in  the  town  of  Elliot  Lake  when  we  get  the 
environmental  issues  set  aside.  In  fact  we 
have  been  dealing  very  closely  with  the 
mayor  of  that  particular  community  because 
we  are  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  get  servicing 
provided  in  Elliot  Lake  for  the  many  miners 
who  will  be  flooding  in  there. 

Mr.  Wildman:   A  positive  New  Democrat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes.  I  will  not  elaborate 
on  that.  Housing  lots  are  of  concern  to  us.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have  already  em- 
barked, in  a  very  preliminary  way,  on  looking 
at  the  situation  to  which  you  refer.  Already  it 
has  surfaced  that  in  many  of  these  small 
townsites  there  are  numerous  lots  vacant  be- 
cause of  the  low  taxation  rate.  People  say: 
"It's  ridiculous  to  sell  that  particular  vacant 
lot  for  $300  or  $400.  It  only  costs  me  X 
number  of  dollars  to  keep  it.  I  might  want  to 
give  it  to  my  children  later  on.  I  am  just  not 
interested  in  selling  it." 

So  we  find  we  have  a  lot  of  in-filling  that 
could  be  embarked  upon.  That  forces  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  go  outside 
that  townsite  and  set  up  a  further  new  sub- 
division, which  seems  a  little  ridiculous  when 
there  are  vacant  lots  available  in  the  com- 
munity that  would  keep  a  nice  tight  planning 
area  intact.  Sooner  or  later,  as  you  well  know, 
other  services  will  be  required.  Somebody  is 


going  to  put  in  a  well  or  somebody  is  going 
to  want  sewer  and  water  services.  They'll 
want  fire  protection.  It's  bad  to  have  them 
scattered. 

I'm  very  familiar  with  the  situation  living 
in  an  unorganized  area.  People  don't  like 
being  plugged  into  a  townsite.  They  want  to 
be  half  a  mile  down  the  road  where  they've 
got  a  nice  spot  there  overlooking  a  hill  or 
maybe  close  to  a  lake.  They  find  it  very  up- 
setting when  they  can't  get  a  half-acre  beside 
a  road  that  gives  them  good  access,  has  pos- 
sible water  facilities  and  lends  itself  well  to  a 
septic  tank  installation.  They  just  don't  accept 
it  until  you  have  to  point  out  to  them  that 
you  have  to  extend  hydro  out  there,  and  you 
have  to  extend  telephone  service. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Many  times  they  can't  even 
get  those  services  in  the  townsite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes.  The  school  bus  will 
have  to  go  out  there  a  few  years  from  now. 
The  fire  protection  is  not  there.  The  police 
protection  that  is  provided  is  not  available 
when  they  are  spread  across  various  areas  of 
unorganized  territory.  The  desire  of  the  min- 
istry is  to  bring  as  close  as  it  can  into  an 
unorganized  township  some  resemblance  that 
it  will  develop  into  a  community.  It  is  not 
an  easy  situation  to  resolve,  certainly  knowing 
northerners  as  I  do.  Nevertheless,  we  intend 
to  look  further  at  it.  We  think  in  working 
with  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  we 
can  assist  them  in  resolving  some  of  those 
problems. 

I  don't  have  the  information  at  my  finger- 
tips with  regard  to  Searchmont  but  we  will 
get  that  information  for  you.  I  think  I  have 
answered  the  question  with  regard  to  King 
Mountain.  I  hope  I  have  answered  all  your 
points. 

The  development  association  on  Manitoulin 
Island  is  definitely  a  pilot  project.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks,  it  was 
the  bringing  together  of  a  number  of  smaller 
communities,  which,  one  might  say  have  con- 
tributed very  handsomely  through  their  own 
tax  dollars  for  this  particular  project.  It's  not 
a  program  that's  totally  funded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs.  There  is  that 
self-determination  and  self-help  to  which  I 
referred,  where  they  are  putting  up  so  many 
dollars  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  one  organiza- 
tion that  will  help  all  those  small  businesses 
on  the  island.  We're  going  to  monitor  that 
very  closely  and  give  them  all  the  help  we 
can  to  make  sure  that  it  is  successful.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be. 

If  it  is,  we're  prepared  to  look  at  other 
areas  of  northern  Ontario  to  which  you  refer, 
where  we  can  band  together  a  region,  and 
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give  them  the  expertise  that  many  of  our 
small  northern  Ontario  communities  really 
need.  They  are  experts  with  their  hands,  but 
they  don't  have  the  advertising  capability, 
they  don't  have  the  marketing  expertise.  With 
the  help  of  an  expert  in  their  midst  who  has 
a  personal  interest  in  their  product  we  think 
that  we  can  stimulate  economic  activity  to  a 
point. 

On  the  question  of  Hornepayne  I  would 
point  out  to  die  member  for  Algoma  that  the 
bids  have  been  called  for  a  second  time.  I 
think  he's  aware  of  that.  The  Ministry  of 
Northern  Affairs  is  the  lead  ministry.  In  fact, 
I  can  state  to  you  that  the  bids  on  the  second 
time  around  have  been  received.  I  am  told 
the  bids  are  quite  high  and  are  now  being 
reviewed  by  the  CNR,  by  Hallmark  Hotels 
and  by  my  government  with  the  contractors 
to  see  if  we  can  bring  them  down  to  a  figure 
that  was  previously  agreed  upon,  or  at  least 
something  close.  Of  course  we  can't,  and 
neither  can  the  private  sector,  extend  our- 
selves overly  with  regard  to  this  particular 
development. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  said  that  in  December, 
When  is  it  expected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  called  it  a  second 
time.  In  fact,  I  think  the  tenders  just  closed 
a  week  or  two  ago.  When  you're  looking  at  a 
project  in  excess  of  $10  million  it  takes  some 
time  to  reassess  and  to  re-examine  all  those 
bids  that  did  come  in.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  Searchmont  did  receive  $15,000 
last  year- 
Mr.  Wildman:  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  —and  an  agreement  that 
the  fire  marshal  would  go  into  their  com- 
munity and  work  out  a  fire  protection  program 
for  them. 

Mr.  Wildman:  We'll  get  back  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  We  have  responded  to 
that  request  and  we  will  press  the  fire  mar- 
shal's office  to  get  in  there  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  program  with  that  com- 
munity. 

Here  again,  it  shows  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  desire  we  have  in  the  Ministry  of  North- 
ern Affairs  to  get  on  with  that  program.  We 
gave  them  the  money  before  they  had  the 
program  in  place. 

Mr.  Wildman:  They  raised  $10,000  on 
their  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes;  that  shows  you  the 
interest  that  we  have.  1  don't  know  of  any 
other  points  that  I  have  missed. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  underserviced  areas 
program  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Oh  yes.  As  you  men- 
tioned in  your  remarks,  the  broad  mandate 
we  have  and  the  areas  of  involvement  are 
right  across  the  spectrum  practically  with 
regard  to  community  development,  industrial 
development,  the  social  problems  and  social 
activities.  We  have  an  interest  in  all  those  as 
they  relate  to  the  specific  and  unique 
problems  of  northern  Ontario.  It's  our  respon- 
sibility to  bring  these  special  needs  and  de- 
sires and  problems  to  the  attention  of  line 
ministries. 

We  did  this  with  the  dental  program.  Our 
staff  quickly  identified  this  as  being  a 
priority  in  northern  Ontario,  so  we  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  pointed  it  out  to 
them  again.  They  were  very  cognizant  of  it, 
there's  no  question  about  that,  but  funds 
weren't  available  within  their  ministry,  so  we 
took  funds  from  the  regional  priorities  budget 
and  purchased  those  dental  units.  We'll  con- 
tinue to  do  that  until  we  get  a  good  program 
established  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  might  say  that  providing  professional 
people  to  go  into  northern  Ontario  is  some- 
thing we're  in  the  midst  of  looking  at  now 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health.  It's  not  an 
easy  situation.  I  think  it  was  brought  force- 
fully to  our  attention,  as  an  example,  that 
there  is  an  overabundant  number  of  dentists 
in  the  city  of  Peterborough,  but  how  do  you 
get  those  people  to  move  up  to  northern 
Ontario?  It's  the  will  and  the  desire  of  the 
individual.  But  we  do  think  there  may  be 
some  way  to  entice  graduates  to  go  into 
northern  Ontario,  if  only  on  a  limited  time 
basis,  through  a  system  of  incentives. 

We  have  begun  discussions  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  in  this  particular  field  but 
they  are  very  informal  and  they're  just  get- 
ting started  at  the  present  time.  But  we  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  requirement  to  get 
dentists  and,  of  course,  doctors  into  many  of 
our  smaller  communities  of  northern  On- 
tario. We  have  not  let  that  slip  by. 

At  the  opening  of  our  next  session,  I  will 
read  into  the  record  the  role  of  the  ministry. 
I  think  this  is  something  you've  touched  on. 
It's  quite  lengthy,  but  maybe  I'll  save  that 
until  the  next  session  of  the  examination  of 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  about  communications 
and  TV? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Oh  yes,  communications. 
We  are  working  very  closely,  as  you  know, 
with  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  in  looking  at  the  delivery 
of  television  services  particularly  across 
northern  Ontario.  We  strongly  feel,  in  our 
ministry,  that  we  should  have  the  same  level 
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of  service  at  the  same  cost  as  they  do  in 
southern  Ontario.  That  means  we  should 
have  as  a  minimum  two  off-air  channels  in 
northern  Ontario  in  those  communities.  In 
some  cases,  of  course,  we'd  like  to  have 
three.  We're  not  excited  about  assisting  with 
public  dollars  the  development  of  cable  tele- 
vision in  those  areas  because  that  increases 
the  financial  burden  to  the  residents  in  those 
smaller  communities,  which  they  can't  afford. 
But  we're  pressing  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  and  working 
very  closely  with  them  in  designing  a  plan 
that  we  hope  we  can  move  on  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  We're  also,  of  course, 
working  very  closely  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, because  they  have  a  real  involve- 
ment in  the  areas  of  communication,  par- 
ticularly off-air. 


I  might  say  that  we're  not  standing  idly 
by  either  as  it  relates  to  the  Ontario  educa- 
tional communications  system,  because  we're 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  assisting  them  in 
getting  off-air  services  from  their  present 
system  that's  now  moving  across  northern 
Ontario  to  the  many  small  areas  of  northern 
Ontario.  This  again  would  be  an  off-air  setup, 
so  we're  not  burdening  our  northern  residents 
with  the  cost  of  putting  in  cable.  So  we  have 
those  areas  that  we're  actually  engaged  in; 
those  studies  and  discussions  are  very  active, 
I  can  say  that. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Bernier,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.03  p.m. 
Prayers. 

DISPOSITION  OF  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege  arising  from  some  delibera- 
tions before  the  procedural  affairs  committee 
this  morning.  It  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  an  order  in  council  designating  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  building  tto  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker  is  at  least  in  dis- 
pute. It  has  been  brought  into  question 
whether  that  particular  order  in  council  ought 
Ito  have  been  presented  to  the  House,  and 
whether  it  conforms,  therefore,  with  the 
regulations  under  which  it  should  operate; 
whether  it  should  have  been  gazetted,  in 
other  words. 

I  rise  because  it  is  a  point  that  affects 
many  members  of  this  House,  in  many  de- 
liberations that  are  currently  under  way  in 
this  House.  I  do  not  seek  a  ruling  at  this 
time,  I  simply  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker,  and  certainly  there  may  be 
members  of  the  government  benches  who 
would  wish  to  act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  To  allude  briefly  to  the 
alleged  point  of  privilege  of  the  member  for 
Oshawa.  We  have  made  a  note  of  your 
alleged  point  of  privilege  and  we  will  be 
looking  into  it  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
order  in  council  that  you  speak  of  was  in 
fact  tabled;  and  we  have  taken  note  of  your 
right  to  raise  it  at  a  future  time. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  too  is  a  point 
of  privilege.  It  deals  with  a  statement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  on  Friday,  May  12.  His  state- 
ment was  entitled,  in  the  copy  available  to 
us,  "Regarding  Remarks  Made  about  the  On- 
tario Food  Council  Chairman."  I  would  like 
to  quote  four  paragraphs  of  the  minister's 
statement.  They  are  as  follows: 

"I'd  like  to  clarify  a  matter  that  arose  in 
the  House  yesterday,  as  a  result  of  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
was  asked  when  my  staff  first  heard  about 
the  discounting  practice  which  we  have  been 
discussing  for  some  days  now. 
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"The  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  on 
Monday,  May  1.  The  chairman  of  the  On- 
tario Food  Council  had  been  hearing  rumours 
for  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  May  1  and 
had  reported  them  to  me  on  Thursday,  April 
27.  I  instructed  him  to  look  into  these 
rumours  right  away  to  find  out  if  they  were 
true  and  to  find  out  which  stores  were  in- 
volved, if  possible. 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under  the 
Ontario  Food  Council  legislation  the  chair- 
man normally  acts  on  complaint  only.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  persistence  of  the 
rumours  he  took  the  initiative  and  came  to 
me.  I  told  him  to  get  right  on  it.  He  got  in 
touch  with  the  companies  involved  and  had 
discussions  with  the  representatives.  As  I  re- 
ported to  this  House  on  Thursday,  May  4, 
the  companies  agreed  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice as  a  result  of  our  efforts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Wilson,  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association.  He  was  then  secretary  treasurer. 
The  letter  is  dated  May  26,  1972,  and  a  copy 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  D.  E. 
Williams,  the  chairman  of  the  food  council. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  minister  of  agriculture's 
predecessor.  The  minister  may  recall  that  in 
questions  from  this  side,  certainly  from  my- 
self, we  referred  to  the  minister  or  his  pre- 
decessor. The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

"We  are  writing  to  you  over  a  matter  of 
extreme  concern  in  that  we  have  reports  that 
Dominion  Stores  Limited  are  asking  pro- 
ducers of  greenhouse  tomatoes  and  special- 
ized vegetables  to  deduct  two  per  cent  from 
the  producers'  selling  price  to  compensate 
Dominion  Stores  Limited  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. Our  office  has  been  advised  that  the 
produce  manager  in  Hamilton  area  is  visiting 
a  number  of  suppliers  with  a  contract  and 
demanding  that  the  producer  will  reimburse 
Dominion  Stores  Limited  for  the  two  per 
cent  retroactively,  and  in  one  case  we  under- 
stand that  the  grower  who  has  been  selling 
greenhouse  tomatoes  has  been  asked  to  re- 
imburse it  and  is  being  assessed  $2,500. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  some  growers 
have  already  signed  these  contracts  out  of 
fear  of  losing  sales  outlets.  As  yet,  we  have 
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not  heard  what  will  happen  if  an  individual 
does  not  sign,  but  we  would  assume  that  he 
would  either  lose  his  sales  outlet  or  have  to 
go  begging  for  his  money. 

"The  Farm  Products  Grades  and  Sales  Act 
has  dealer  regulations  which  state  that  moneys 
owing  to  producers  must  be  paid  promptly 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  sufficient  authority  to 
have  the  grower  paid  promptly  and  in  full." 

We  also  have  been  advised  that  a  number 
of  apple  growers  have  been  contacted  on  this 
same  premise.  I  am  having  some  trouble  in 
that  the  growers  who  have  been  contacted 
by  the  produce  manager  of  Dominion  Stores 
Limited  are  fearful  of  having  their  names  re- 
vealed because  of  fear  of  reprisal.  This  may 
not  be  classed  as  payola,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
new  gimmick  to  get  the  producer  to  pay  for 
the  opportunity  to  sell  his  product." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter  that  I  would 
put  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

My  point  is  this:  The  minister  stated 
clearly  that  his  staff  and  he  as  minister  were 
not  aware  of  this  practice.  It  has  obviously 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  A  clear  and 
direct  complaint  was  forthcoming  from  people 
officially  in  the  business,  and  a  copy  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Food 
Council. 

The  minister  has  indicated  in  this  House, 
following  a  good  deal  of  urging  you  may 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  neither  he,  his  min- 
istry, nor  his  officials  were  aware  of  the 
practice. 

I  feel  the  minister  has  been  seriously  mis- 
informed; either  that  or  the  information  he 
has  given  this  House  was  seriously  incom- 
plete. In  that  connection  I  feel  our  privileges 
have  not  been  responded  to. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
made  my  statement  in  the  House  I  made  it 
in  all  sincerity.  I  want  you  to  know  that  to 
start  with. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  accepted. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  gave  it  on  the  in- 
formation I  had  obtained  from  my  staff. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  letter  written  to 
the  Honourable  William  Stewart  in  1972, 
but  I  have  been  sent  a  note  saying  that  the 
prompt  payment  discount  was  continued  at 
that  point  in  time,  in  1972,  or  whenever  it 
was,  after  a  visit  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Food  Council.  But  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  letter  to  Hon.  W.  Stewart  in  1972.  I 
think  I  said  in  my  statement  I  was  made 
aware  of  it  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  dating 
back  to  April  27,  I  believe;  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  date. 

In  no  way  did  I  ever  try  to  mislead  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  have  I  ever  tried  to 


mislead  this  House  as  long  as  I  have  been 
in  this  House.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 
Any  questions  I  have  answered  in  this  House 
have  been  answered  honestly  and  fairly  to 
the  best  of  the  knowledge  I  have. 

If  the  honourable  member  wants  to  go 
back  to  1972,  I  will  look  at  that  letter,  but 
certainly  I  understand  that  the  practice  was 
continued  after  the  letter  was  written  to  the 
minister  at  that  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Was  continued? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Further  to  the  point  of  privi- 
leges, Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  will  permit  me: 
Will  the  minister  table  the  correspondence, 
particularly  involving  the  chairman  of  the 
food  council?  The  same  gentleman  is  chair- 
man now  who  was  chairman  then.  I  would 
particularly  like  the  evidence  by  correspond- 
ence that  the  chairman  of  the  food  council 
did  keep  his  minister  properly  informed  in 
this  matter. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  didn't  hear  the  last 
part   of  the   honourable   member's   question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  wasn't  a  question.  It  was 
a  statement  through  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  privileges  of  the  House,  hop- 
ing that  the  minister  would  see  that  we  get 
copies  of  the  correspondence,  particularly 
involving  the  chairman  of  the  food  council, 
who  had  the  same  responsibility  at  the  time 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  read  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker— copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Greenhouse  Vegetable 
Producers'  Marketing  Board  officials  and  the 
ministry. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  getting  that  correspondence  out 
unless  it  is  marked  from  the  board  as  some- 
thing personal  and  confidential  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  day.  Otherwise,  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  make  that  information  available 
to  this  House. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr. 
Nixon)  and  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
(Mr.  Swart)  asked  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  business  dealings  between  food 
producers  and  supermarket  chains. 

The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
asked  me  "to  see  if  any  of  our  provincial 
laws  have  been  broken  or  if  any  federal  laws 
have  been  broken;  to  see  whether  charges 
should  be  laid,  or  what  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  ministry  to  see  that  those  producers 
who  have  lost  out  on  this  two  per  cent  for 
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at  least  a  year  have  some  procedure  whereby 
they  can  recoup  this  payment?" 

My  undertaking  was  to  respond  to  the 
legal  issues  that  have  been  raised.  In  doing 
this,  officials  of  my  ministry  examined  this 
matter  in  relation  to  two  federal  statutes,  the 
Criminal  Code  and  the  Combines  Investiga- 
tion Act,  and  one  provincial  statute,  the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  my  ministry,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
there  has  been  no  offence  under  the  Criminal 
Code. 

In  connection  with  the  Combines  Investi- 
gation Act,  it  is  our  view  that  to  warrant  the 
laying  of  a  charge  there  would  have  to  be 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  among  producers, 
suppliers  and  supermarkets.  We  have  no  such 
evidence  at  this  time.  If  any  member  or  any 
agricultural  organization  has  such  evidence, 
it  should  be  reported  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  statute. 

[2:15] 

Under  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  it 
is  an  offence  to  contravene  a  pricing  order 
of  a  marketing  board  respecting  regulated 
products.  I  want  to  stress  that  this  legislation 
applies  only  to  regulated  products.  If  there 
is  evidence  of  a  contravention,  it  should  be 
reported  to  the  local  marketing  board  which 
has   the   responsibility  in  this   regard. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  made 
mention  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  saying  that  organization 
had  a  large  amount  of  information  on  this 
matter.  I  would  point  out  to  the  member  that 
the  association,  in  its  statement  of  May  4, 
agrees  with  our  legal  advice  on  this  matter  as 
they  describe  the  activity  as  "not  illegal." 

In  connection  with  the  question  regarding 
the  recovery  of  funds,  it  is  our  view  that  a 
local  marketing  board  could  institute  proceed- 
ings for  recovery  if  there  is  evidence  that  a 
pricing  order  of  a  board  involving  regulated 
products  has  been  contravened. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment regarding  discounting  practices.  The  At- 
torney General  has  cleared  up  the  legal  as- 
pects of  discounting  practices  that  have  al- 
ready been  disoontined  by  two  supermarket 
chains  involved. 

However,  there  have  been  questions  and 
allegations  about  other  practices  in  the  retail 
food  industry.  I  have  already  dealt  with  them, 
but  it  seems  some  members  require  further 
clarification. 

Surely  we  would  all  agree  that  discounting 
in  the  normal  way  of  conducting  business  is 


not  unusual.  Such  things  as  volume  discounts, 
co-operative  advertising  and  merchandising 
packages  are  widely-known  practices  in  'busi- 
ness circles.  They  occur  in  practically  every 
aspect  of  commercial  dealing.  If  a  person  is 
buying  a  car,  he  tries  to  talk  the  deal  down 
in  price.  When  a  farmer  buys  fertilizer,  he 
tries  to  get  a  discount  or  a  rebate  by  agree- 
ing to  buy  in  volume  or  taking  early  delivery. 
If  a  buyer  doesn't  like  the  price  he  is  quoted, 
he  can  go  elsewhere;  if  a  seller  doesn't  want 
to  change  his  prices  for  a  buyer,  he  need 
not  sell  to  that  customer. 

These  points  seem  self  evident  to  me,  but 
I  raise  them  because  they  have  been  over- 
looked in  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  recently  in  the  House  and  in 
committee.  I  think  there  is  also  some  mis- 
understanding of  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Food 
Council.  Permit  me  to  quote  section  6(3) 
of  the  Ontario  food  council  act: 

"The  food  council  may  receive  complaints 
and  collect  data  respecting  trade  practices  in 
the  food  industry  that  it  deems  undesirable 
and  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  bring 
these  practices  to  the  notice  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  discontinuance  of  such  undesir- 
able trade  practices,  may  co-operate  with 
any  branch  or  agency  of  the  government  of 
Canada  or  the  government  of  Ontario." 

I  think  that  makes  it  clear  that  the  food 
council  is  not  an  enforcing  agency.  It  is  a 
fact-finding  and  consultative  agency.  It  oper- 
ates with  the  use  of  moral  suasion  and  has 
been  successful  with  this  approach.  The  two 
per  cent  discount  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  which  we  have  been  discussing  has 
been  voluntarily  discontinued  through  the 
efforts  of  the  food  council. 

Other  questions  in  the  House  and  in  com- 
mittee have  indicated  a  need  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  commodity  marketing  boards 
which  many  Ontario  farmers  have  organized. 
Marketing  boards  with  authority  to  set  prices 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  former  dis- 
counting practices  which  the  Attorney  General 
considered. 

Mr.  Warner:  Call  them  kickbacks. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  they  had  been  affec- 
ted, it  would  have  been  their  responsibility 
to  take  corrective  action  or  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
I  have  directed  their  supervisory  boards— the 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  and  the  On- 
tario Milk  Commission  to  request  all  producer 
maketing  boards  to  report  any  such  contra- 
ventions immediately.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pointed  out,  action  could  then  be  taken 
under  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 
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For  those  farmers  whose  products  are  not 
regulated  by  marketing  boards,  I  can  only 
say  that  marketing  boards  have  proven  a 
very  effective  tool  for  producers  to  protect 
themselves  from  undue  downward  price  pres- 
sures. It  is,  of  course,  up  to  the  producers  of 
any  given  commodity  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  want  a  marketing  board. 

Reference  was  made  on  Monday  to  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Peter  Hannam,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
read  the  speech  and  I  find  that  Mr.  Hannam 
has  not  dealt  with  any  specifics  that  I  can 
respond  to.  If  he  would  care  to  substantiate 
any  of  his  claims,  I  shall  be  happy  to  act 
upon  them,  if  they  come  within  my  area  of 
responsibility,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  find  out  what's 
happening. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  going  to  have  an 
inquiry  or  not  to  investigate  what's  happening? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Officials  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  meet  regularly  with 
officials  of  my  ministry.  They  did  so  as  late 
as  Monday  of  this  week.  They  have  never 
raised  the  issue  of  price  and  trade  practices 
at  these  meetings,  or  in  the  federation's  an- 
nual brief  to  cabinet  last  month. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  enforce  any  laws  which  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  administers, 
and  that  is  a  responsibility  I  shall  continue 
to  fulfil.  However,  much  of  what  has  been 
discussed  in  the  past  few  days  appears  to 
me  to  involve  federal  jurisdiction.  I  think 
anyone  who  suspects  irregularities  in  food 
trade  and  pricing  practices  should  tell  the 
federal  Department  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  whatever  he  knows. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  going  !to  ask  them 
to  get  involved? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  would  hope  people 
would  be  prepared  to  supply  names  and  dates 
and  places;  but  if  anyone  would  prefer  to 
come  to  me  with  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the 
law,  federal  or  not,  I  would  certainly  inform 
the  appropriate  authority. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He'd  have  to  wake  you  up 
first. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  should  be  a  quarterback, 
you  pass  the  ball  well. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  same  goes  for 
anyone  in  my  ministry.  If  necessary,  we 
would  do  so  in  confidence. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Point  of  privilege  in  reference 
to  the  statement  made  by- 
Mr.    Speaker:    No.    There   is   no   point   of 
privilege  as  a  result  of  a  statement. 


Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Wrong  again,  Remo. 

FARM  STORM  DAMAGE 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  wish  to  announce  that 
Agriculture  Canada  and  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  have  agreed  on  a 
joint  program  to  assist  greenhouse  growers  in 
Ontario  who  suffered  crop  damage  in  De- 
cember and  January  storms. 

(Applause.) 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  don't  know  what  the 
honourable  member  is  clapping  about,  we 
waited  seven  weeks  for  them  to  answer. 

Mr.  Swart:  This  won't  cover  up  the  kick- 
backs. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  takes  a  while  for  the  mails, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Conway:  If  you  keep  talking  like  that, 
Rob  Eaton  will  be  the  minister. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  About  400  greenhouse 
vegetable  and  flower  growers  were  affected 
by  storms,  particularly  a  severe  storm  on 
January  26,  with  high  winds  and  heavy  snow 
and  ice  accumulation.  This  storm  resulted 
in  broken  glass  and  torn  plastic  on  the  green- 
houses, and  frost  damage  to  much  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  total  damage  to  greenhouses  and 
crops  has  been  estimated  at  $5  million. 

Since  many  growers  have  had  to  borrow 
money  to  cover  these  losses,  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  have  worked  out  a 
prgram  to  help  cover  the  interest  costs  on 
such  loans  over  a  two-year  period.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  my  minstry  and 
the  financial  assistance  to  producers  will  be 
shared  equally  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial treasuries. 

Ontario  growers  who  borrow  $1,000  or 
more  in  1978  to  cover  uninsurable  losses  re- 
sulting from  storm  damage  during  the  winter 
of  1977-78  suffered  before  January  28,  will  be 
eligible  for  rebate  of  part  of  the  interest 
paid  on  the  loans.  Basically,  growers  with 
glass  or  fibreglass  structures  will  be  eligible 
for  assistance  on  loans  for  25  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  crop  losses;  assistance  will  be 
available  on  loans  of  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  losses  under  plastic  structures. 

This  represents  the  uninsurable  portion  of 
greenhouse  grower  losses.  About  25  per  cent 
of  the  crop  value  in  greenhouses  is  related 
to  harvesting  and  marketing  costs  and  these 
costs  were  not  incurred  on  the  damaged 
crops.  Crops  grown  under  glass  or  fibreglass 
may  be  insured  for  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
value,  so  only  25  per  cent  of  the  losses  will 
be  considered  uninsurable.  Crops  grown 
under  plastic  are  not  insurable,  therefore 
assistance  will  be  available  on  loans  up  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  losses  for  these  crops. 
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During  the  first  12-month  period,  the  joint 
program  will  reimburse  farmers  for  the  full 
interest  payments  they  make  on  the  eligible 
borrowings,  up  to  a  maximum  of  the  chartered 
bank  prime  rate  plus  two  per  cent.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  loan,  the  maximum  inter- 
est that  can  be  rebated  to  growers  will  be 
six  per  cent  less  than  the  chartered  bank 
prime  rate  plus  two  per  cent. 

iFor  further  information  about  this  pro- 
gram, farmers  should  contact  the  rural  de- 
velopment branch  of  my  ministry  here  in 
Ontario  or  the  local  agricultural  offices. 

SHOP  CANADIAN  PROGRAM 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
form members  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
launching  today  of  a  national  Shop  Canadian- 
— Made  in  Canada  campaign  in  which  On- 
tario is  pleased  to  participate. 

My  federal  colleague,  the  Honourable  Jack 
Horner,  Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  is  today  announcing  the  Canadian 
government's  national  consumer  program, 
which  will  be  complemented  by  various  pro- 
grams designed  by  the  individual  provinces. 

At  the  first  ministers'  conference  earlier 
this  year,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  outlined 
the  need  for  such  a  program  to  promote  the 
purchase  of  Canadian-made  goods  by  gov- 
ernments, by  industry  and  by  individual 
citizens.  The  proposal  he  presented  at  that 
time  was  accepted  by  the  Premiers  of  all 
provinces.  I  then  directed  my  ministry  to 
design  a  comprehensive  program  to  encour- 
age Ontarians  to  shop  for  Canadian-made 
goods  when  prices  and  quality  are  competi- 
tive. 

Ontario's  major  efforts  within  the  federal 
program  will  be  aimed  at:  1.  industry;  2. 
government  purchasing;  3.  distributors  and 
retailers;  4.  consumers. 

The  first  part  of  this  campaign  will  include 
intensifying  communications  with  industry 
to  discover  items  now  imported  and  to  en- 
courage industry  to  manufacture  such  prod- 
ucts in  Canada. 

In  the  past,  my  ministry  has  held  several 
Manufacturing  Opportunities  Days  shows 
offering  imported  items  which  could  be 
manufactured  here.  Under  this  new  cam- 
paign, we  are  contemplating  a  number  of 
Manufacturing  Opportunities  shows  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  province  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  local  industries  and  produce  a  sub- 
sequent increase  in  employment. 

A  ministry  program  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Purchasing  Management  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  will  be  greatly  expanded 
and     intensified.     This     program     identifies 


specific  manufacturing  opportunities  for 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

Regarding  government  purchasing,  my 
ministry  is  planning  a  Government  Purchas- 
ing Opportunities  Day.  This  show  will  allow 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  examine  products 
purchased  by  government  but  presently  not 
made  in  this  country.  It  will  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  businessmen  to  make  direct 
contact  with  government  purchasing  per- 
sonnel. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  endeavouring  to 
involve  all  levels  of  government,  federal, 
provincial,  municipal,  school  boards,  hospitals 
and  other  government  agencies  in  the  Shop 
Canadian  campaign.  Details  of  this  aspect 
will  be  provided  when  I  meet  with  the  Pro- 
vincial-Municipal Liaison  Committee  on  May 
26. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  looks  as  though  the  minis- 
ter has  been  reading  some  of  our  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  third  phase  of  the 
Shop  Canadian  campaign  involves  distributors 
and  retailers.  The  Retail  Council  of  Canada 
has  declared  its  support  of  the  campaign. 

Finally,  through  co-operation  with  the 
federal  government,  we  will  be  co-operating 
in  a  consumer  awareness  program,  the  details 
of  which  are  being  announced  in  Ottawa 
today.  This  part  of  the  campaign  will  em- 
phasize the  economic  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  greater  consumer  attention  being  given 
to  Shop  Canadian. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  logo  for  this 
campaign  is  a  bright  red  maple  leaf,  and  that 
its  design,  as  well  as  the  slogan,  were  pre- 
pared through  my  ministry.  The  logo  and 
the  slogan  have  been  adoptd  by  the  federal 
government  for  its  national  campaign  and 
have  been  agreed  to  by  all  provinces. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  better  than  the  rhinoceros 
that  the  government  used  in  1967. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  trust  this  Shop  Cana- 
dian—Made in  Canada,  campaign  will 
heighten  the  awareness  of  all  Canadians  of 
the  necessity  to  give  greater  consideration 
to  supporting  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government  can't  do  this 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Further  details  of  On- 
tario's efforts  to  develop  the  campaign  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  I  have  approval 
from  my  cabinet  colleagues. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
minister  a  question  for  clarification? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  can 
do  that  during  question  period.  The  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
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Mr.  Martel:  What  is  this,  a  filibuster?  Beer 
in  the  ball  park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  no,  it's  not  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  going  to  have 
it  for  this  weekend.  The  Yankees  are  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  the  Yankees  will 
be  enough  for  this  weekend. 

BUILDING  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  to- 
day I'll  be  introducing  for  first  reading  an: 
act  to  amend  the  Building  Code  Act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  by  you? 

An  Hon.  member:  Are  you  building  the 
stadium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  amendments, 
based  on  over  two  years'  experience  with  the 
act,  are  primarily  to  clarify  some  of  its  pro- 
visions and  to  provide  for  easier  and  more 
practical  administration. 

The  amendments  are  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  the  municipalities,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  act.  They  were 
drafted  only  after  extensive  consultation,  not 
only  with  the  municipalities  but  also  with 
the  associations  active  in  building  design  and 
construction. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  some  definitions 
and  tightening  the  requirements  respecting 
changes  in  the  plans  for  which  a  permit  has 
been  issued,  the  amendments: 

1.  Extend  the  time  for  which  charges  for 
contravention  of  the  act  may  be  laid  from 
six  months  to  one  year. 

2.  Clarify  that  a  municipal  chief  official 
may  refuse  to  issue  a  building  permit  where 
the  builder  of  a  residence  is  not  registered 
under  the  Ontario  New  Home  Warranties 
Plan  Act. 

3.  Provide  that  fines  levied  on  conviction 
for  offences  against  the  act  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  municipality  rather  than  to  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario. 

4.  Provide  authority  for  building  officials 
to  specify  in  advance  of  construction  the  parts 
of  a  building  not  be  covered  up  or  enclosed 
prior  to  inspection.  Where  such  an  order  has 
been  contravened  an  amendment  provides 
authority  to  uncover  the  construction  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  or  company  re- 
sponsible. 

These  changes,  as  well  as  a  few  house- 
keeping provisions,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
assist  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  build- 
ing code  throughout  the  province.  They  will 
ensure  that  building  officials,  manufacturers, 
designers— in  fact  all  those  involved  in  the 
building  industry— clearly  understand  the  pro- 
visions so  amended. 


As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  amendments 
have  been  developed  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  architects,  professional  engineers, 
builders,  manufacturers  and  building  officials. 
We  look  forward  to  their  continued  co-opera- 
tion in  matters  pertaining  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings. 

[2:30] 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  resuming  his  seat.  I 
appreciate  that,  because  I  have  a  question  I 
want  to  direct  to  him  following  his  statement 
on  the  practice  of  the  two  per  cent  kick- 
back that  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
House  now  for  some  time. 

When  he  was  consulting  with  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  asking  for  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  per- 
taining to  this  matter,  was  he  aware  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  going  to  look  into  only 
the  Criminal  Code,  the  Combines  Investiga- 
tion Act  and  one  provincial  statute,  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act,  when  in  fact  it  is 
the  Farm  Products  Grades  and  Sales  Act 
which  has  regulations  which  state  that  moneys 
owing  to  producers  must  be  paid  promptly. 
That  is  surely  the  basis  for  the  feeling  they 
should  be  paid  in  toto  and  completely. 

Since  the  Attorney  General  has  not  dealt 
with  that  matter,  does  the  minister  still  feel 
there  is  nothing  he  can  do,  not  only  to  stop 
the  practice  but  to  see  that  those  farmers  who 
have  paid  the  two  per  cent  over  an  unknown 
period  of  time  get  a  rebate  from  the  com- 
panies that  have  squeezed  it  out  of  them? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
maybe  the  acting  leader  of  the  official  opposi- 
tion didn't  hear  me  the  other  day  when  I 
said  there  are  only  three  producers  and  the 
two  major  chains  that  dealt  directly  with 
them.  In  every  other  case  they  dealt  through 
a  broker  or  a  dealer. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment today,  in  transactions  involving  those 
marketing  boards  with  price-setting  powers— 
which  are  most  of  'them— anybody  who  con- 
travenes the  prices,  either  negotiated  or  the 
prices  set  or  the  formula  for  price-settings, 
anybody  who  contravenes  rules  on  the  portion 
that's  paid  to  the  primary  producers,  to  the 
farmers,  anybody  who  contravenes  that,  is 
subject  to  a  course  of  action  through  the 
local  marketing  'board.  Failing  that,  action 
can  be  taken  through  an  appeal  to  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board  to  deal  with  just 
that.  To  our  knowledge  there  are  only  three 
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producers  who   dealt  directly,  two  with  one 
of  the  chains  and  one  with  another  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  When  the  min- 
ister says  that  there  are  only  two  retail  out- 
lets, is  he  talking  about  Loblaws  and  Domin- 
ion?—because  that's  really  many  hundreds 
when  it  comes  to  actual  retail  outlets. 

Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fathom  what  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  when  the  minister  says,  "dis- 
counting is  a  normal  business  practice,"  and 
yet  the  food  council  in  their  trade  practice 
activities  bulletin,  put  out  by  Mr.  Huff,  their 
vice  chairman,  states  clearly  that  asking  sup- 
pliers to  finance  a  retail  marketing  program 
is  considered  a  detrimental  and  unfair  trade 
practice?  Would  the  minister  not  consider 
that  since  the  Attorney  General  can  find 
nothing  illegal  in  this,  still  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him,  through  the  food  council  and 
through  the  regulations  that  are  supported 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  to 
see  that  the  primary  producers  get  their 
money  back? 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  what  is  the  min- 
ister going  to  do  about  the  food  council, 
which  has  so  seriously  inadequately  informed 
him  on  this  matter  over  these  many  weeks? 

An  hon.  member:  Nothing. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  honourable  member  is  aware  that,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  this  evening,  my  estimates  are  on.  I 
understand  that  agreement  was  reached  today 
among  the  various  leaders  that  we  will  be 
discussing  this  matter  and  having  a  full  and 
proper  discussion  in  the  estimates  on  the  total 
situation,  I  assume  starting  next  Wednesday 
morning.  All  the  appropriate  people  will  be 
brought  forward  and  can  be  sworn  under  oath 
to  deal  with  these  particular  matters. 

(Mr.  Cassidy:  Also  in  relation  to  the  min- 
ister's statement,  Mr.  Speaker;  now  that  the 
minister  has  agreed  with  Mr.  Peter  Hannam, 
the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
that  volume  discounts,  co-operative  advertis- 
ing and  what  he  calls  merchandising  pack- 
ages where  people  have  to  pay  to  get  shelf 
space  in  supermarkets,  are  widely  known 
practices  which  occur  in  practically  every 
aspect  of  commercial  dealings— and  that  in- 
cludes the  food  industry— why  will  the  min- 
istry not  take  action  in  order  to  investigate 
what  the  effect  of  those  practices  is  on  the 
consumers  of  food  in  the  supermarkets  of 
Ontario?  Why  will  he  not  recognize  that 
where  processors  are  dealing  with  only  two 
or  three  large  buyers,  that  is  the  supermarket 
chains,  they  cannot  simply  refuse  to  do  busi- 
ness and  are  therefore  going  to  be  treated  in 


a  way  which  will  ultimately  affect  food  prices 
to  the  consumer? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  My  only  answer  to  the 
member's  question  is  that  my  primary  con- 
cern is  to  make  sure  that  the  producer,  the 
farmer,  gets  paid. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  consumers. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  say  that  as  far  as  the 
consumers  of  this  province  or  of  this  country 
are  concerned,  they  pay  less  of  their  dispos- 
able income  for  food  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  doesn't  justify 
robbery. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  that  justify  the  rip-off? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Let's  not  forget  that 
the  consumers  are  getting  a  fair  price  too. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  1  have  read  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  this  afternoon. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  since  he  has 
been  questioned  about  this  matter  now  for 
some  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General  says  that  the  federal  com- 
bines act  is  not  his  responsibility  and  since 
he  lacks  the  necessary  evidence  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  a  breach  of  that  act, 
has  the  minister,  who  has  said  he  is  con- 
cerned about  this  whole  matter,  referred  it 
under  the  federal  combines  act,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  have  talked  about 
passing  all  of  these  matters  on  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  in 
Ottawa  under  the  Combines  Investigation  Act. 
We  have  not  as  yet  done  so  because  we  have 
had  no  specifics  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Roy:  Refer  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  supplementary  question 
is  to  the  minister.  Since  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  is  only  as  good  as  the  facts 
on  which  it  was  based,  and  as  it  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  only  facts  he  had  were  the 
facts  the  minister  provided  him  with:  what 
are  those  facts  that  were  given  to  the  Attorney 
General;  was  there  a  written  statement  of 
those  facts;  and  will  the  minister  tell  the 
House  what  those  facts  were  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Attorney  General  gave  this  rather 
incomplete  and  indecisive  opinion  to  the 
House? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  must  say  I  feel  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
gave  a  very  clear  and  concise  statement  in 
this  House. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  but  you  didn't  give  him 
all  the  information. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  your  legal  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  because  the  member 
for  Riverdale  is  used  to  lengthy  legal  opin- 
ions- 
Mr.  Conway:  Which  law  school? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  the  legal  branch  lawyers  who  were 
seconded  to  my  ministry  from  the  Attorney 
General's  ministry  were  in  consultation  with 
his  people  on  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  were  the  facts  the 
minister  gave  him? 

LIQUOR  AND  WINE  PRICING 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  he  not  in  charge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  answers  for  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  minister  who  answers  for  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  better. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to 
answer  for  a  practice  that  is  evidently  going 
on,  where  stock  on  which  the  price  is  going 
to  be  raised  next  Tuesday  is  being  left  in  the 
stockroom,  while  those  fancy  little  signs  that 
say  "temporarily  out  of  stock"  are  being  put 
in  their  place  until  the  price  goes  up.  Is  the 
minister  going  to  permit  this  to  go  on,  with 
all  of  the  hardship  that  this  is  bound  to  work 
on  the  populace?  Further,  is  he  going  to 
permit  the  LCBO  to  double  ticket  that  stock, 
which  was  bought  and  paid  for  under  certain 
circumstances  but  which  is  going  to  be  raised 
as  much  as  100  per  cent  in  its  price,  simply 
as  a  profit  mechanism  for  the  board  for  which 
the  minister  reports? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes;  and'  it's  misleading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  there  are 
several  questions  contained  in  there.  I  will 
try  to  remember  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  three. 

Mr.  Peterson:  To  you,  two  is  several. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Firstly,  I  know  the 
member  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
have  not  been  involved  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  remove  things  from  the  shelf  or  to 
double  ticket  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  haven't  got  a  "who" 
card;  that's  why. 


Mr.  Bradley:   It's  your  responsibility. 

I  Ion.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  day-to-day 
managing  policy  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
ot  Ontario.  I  do  not  direct  them  what  to  do 
or  how  to  market. 

Wearing  my  consumer  minister's  hat,  I  can 
inform  the  House  that  if  certain  items  are 
being  held  back  and  listed  as  temporarily  out 
of  stock  in  order  to  artificially  increase 
revenues,  then  I  will  certainly  take  that  matter 
up  with  the  liquor  control  board  and  suggest 
very  strongly  that  that  is  not  a  fair  practice. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  double  ticketing, 
I  think  we  should  point  out  that,  as  I  recall— 
I  don't  have  the  figures  with  me— on  the  last 
go-round  of  price  increases— and  you'll  recall 
that  wasn't  all  that  long  ago— 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  few  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —there  were  some 
questions  raised  with  regard  to  double  (ticket- 
ing. The  LCBO,  not  being  in  the  business  of 
changing  prices  on  a  regular  basis— I  should 
say  often— as  are,  for  example- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Three  times  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —dare  I  say  it,  food 
stores  and  supermarkets,  don't  ordinarily  have 
a  staff  on  hand  to  adjust  prices. 

As  I  recall,  after  asking  the  question  last 
time  around,  the  liquor  board  told  me  that 
it  would  cost  something  like  $40,000  or 
$50,000  to  put  staff  on  overtime  in  order  to 
take  each  ticket  off  and  put  another  ticket 
on  in  order  to  avoid  double  ticketing. 

What  I  believe  they  are  doing  in  order  to 
save  those  $50,000  is  to  oarefully-I  hope 
carefully— put  the  second  new  price  on  top 
of  the  earlier  ticket  so  that  there  are  not  two 
prices  on  the  bottle. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  them  all  glasses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  also  say,  that 
any  consumer  who  finds  two  different  prices 
on  a  bottle— that  is  if  the  second- 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  sound  like  a 
Dominion  store  advertisement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —ticket  hasn't  gone 
carefully  on  top  of  the  first  one— should  insist 
on  paying  the  lower  price  shown  on  that 
bottle. 

An  hon.  member:  They  shouldn't  be  putting 
anolther  price  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  we've  got  a  great  break- 
through here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  price  has  gone  up 
just  since  the  minister  started  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  you're  right,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  get  your  meaning.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  Who  is  responsible  for  the  pricing?  Is 
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it  not  a  decision  taken  by  the  ministry,  even 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough),  as  far  as  the 
business  is  concerned;  and  is  the  minister 
prepared  to  say  that  while  he  considers  it 
immoral  and  illegal  for  ordinary  retail  out- 
lets to  doube  ticket,  it's  okay  for  the  LCBO 
because  they're  really  too  hard  pressed  and 
work  too  hard  to  do  this?  Is  that  the  justifica- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No.  May  I  say  that 
where  supermarkets  double  ticket  they  are 
not  breaking  the  law.  What  the  consumer  can 
do  in  a  supermarket— exacdy  as  in  the  LCBO 
store— is  insist  upon  paying  the  lower  price. 
The  double  ticketing,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
not  illegal  anywhere. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Immoral  perhaps. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
member's  first  supplementary  question,  the 
answer  is  that  the  pricing  policies  of  the 
LCBO  are  not  my  responsibility.  They  are 
purely  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer, 
with  regard  to  the  fund  raising  aspect  of  that 
— that  is,  the  markup;  and  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  LCBO  to  market  their  products 
in  an  efficient  manner— that  is  not  to  waste 
money  where  they  can  save  some  money. 

The  markup  is  there.  It  projects  a  certain 
amount  of  revenues  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  then  it's  up 
to  the  LCBO  to  manage  those  items  in  order 
to  produce  the  return  efficiently. 

What's  happening,  as  you  know— and  I 
don't  want  to  purport  to  explain  it  or  answer 
it  because  it's  not  my  job— is  that  the  LCBO 
has  made  a  marketing  decision  as  to  how  to 
protect  the  net  profits,  as  any  ordinary  re- 
tailer would. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  member  speaking  previously  has 
raised  a  very  serious  charge  that  certain  stock 
is  being  kept  off  the  shelves  in  the  LCBO 
outlets,  will  the  minister  undertake  to  investi- 
gate that  practice  to  see  if  he  can  confirm 
whether  it's  true;  and  if  he  does  find  it's  true 
will  he  take  some  action  in  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  While  I've  been  on 
my  feet  answering  the  last  question,  I've 
been  handed  a  note  from  my  staff  saying 
there  is  no  withholding  of  stock.  The  informa- 
tion I've  been  provided  is  that  there  is  no 
withholding.  As  I've  made  clear- 
Mr.  Deans:  How  do  they  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —if  there  is  withhold- 
ing, as  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  I  will,  as  always  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  province- 


Mr.  Warner:  Whose  word  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  see  that  it  is 
stopped.  I  will  report  back. 

Mr.  Warner:  So  that  is  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Yes,  we  want  an  im- 
mediate investigation. 
[Later:] 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  order  not  to  have 
left  a  mistaken  impression  with  the  House,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  clarify  something  I  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  earlier.  I  know  I  left 
the  impression  that  double  ticketing  was  not 
illegal.  Double  ticketing  is  not  illegal  under 
any  provincial  legislation.  It  is  illegal,  I'm 
informed,  under  the  combines  act  of  the 
federal  government.  The  legislation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  LCBO,  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  LCBO  will,  as  I  stated,  honour  a 
lower  price  on  a  bottle.  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  double  ticketing  this  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  don't  they  sell  at  the  old 
price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
that  impression. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  recognize  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  with  his  first  question, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  that  we  have  two  elected  people 
from  other  parliaments  in  our  gallery. 

Under  the  Speaker's  gallery,  we  have  Mr. 
Vasilios  Kedikoglou— and  I  apologize  if  I  have 
mispronounced  that.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
parliament  of  Greece. 

Also,  up  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  we  have 
a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  for  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia— I  think  he's  in  op- 
position, I  spoke  briefly  with  him  just  before 
the  House— would  you  welcome  Mr.  Bruce 
Cochran. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  note  that  Mr.  Kedikoglou  is  a 
socialist  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  wouldn't  be,  in  Ontario. 

PROVINCIAL  TAXING  POWERS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  government  of  Quebec 
in  resisting  the  invasion  of  its  tax  powers  by 
the  federal  government  has  been  supported 
now  by  all  political  parties,  both  federalist 
as  well  as  separatist,  in  that  province;  has 
been  supported  by  a  number  of  the  western 
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Premiers  and  has  been  supported  by  the 
leader  of  the  federal  Progressive  Conservative 
Party;  will  the  Premier,  on  behalf  of  this 
province,  dissociate  the  government  of  On- 
tario from  the  federal  government's  attempt 
in  its  current  dispute  with  Quebec  to  invade 
the  taxing  power  of  that  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  saying  his  party  is  dis- 
agreeing with  it,  I  think  that's  a  matter  for 
the  honourable  member  to  state;  that's  fine. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  it  was  a  question. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  your  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  he  is  asking  me  as 
head  of  the  government  of  Ontario  if  I'm 
going  to  intervene  in  the  current  dialogue 
going  on  between  the  government  at  Ottawa 
and  the  government  of  Quebec,  the  answer 
to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  didn't  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  Premier  has  said  he  will  not  intervene. 
Will  the  Premier  say  whether  he  agrees 
with  his  federal  leader,  who  has  tried  to  get 
the  federal  government  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  invading  those  tax  powers  and  who  has 
supported  the  positions  that  have  been  taken 
by  all  the  political  parties  in  Quebec,  or 
does  the  Premier  repudiate  the  position  taken 
by  his  federal  leader  and  say  that  he  simply 
sees  no  invasion  of  provincial  taxing  powers 
at  all? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No.  Neither. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
simple  answer  to  that  double-barrelled  ques- 
tion is  neither. 

Mr.  Conway:  Joe  Cark  has  a  position? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  Premier  comment  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Parizeau  in  the  National 
Assembly  that  the  federal  budget  decision 
was  simply  taken  to  get  Ontario  off  a  bud- 
getary hook?  I  had  thought  perhaps  that  this 
government  helped  Ottawa  frequently  but  I 
didn't  know  that  Ottawa  helped  this  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  that  should  be  made  clear. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  heard  his  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latter 
part  of  the  honourable  member's  observation, 
which  was  really  not  a  question,  is  quite 
accurate.  I  have  never  sensed  the  government 
of  Canada  getting  us  off  the  hook  for  any- 
thing. I  don't  want  to  be  provocative  in  this 
House- 
Mr.  Peterson:  You  need  more  help  than 
they  can  provide. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They've  bailed  you  out. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  expect  to  be  meeting 
with  the  Premier  of  Quebec  next  Tuesday.  I 
am  approaching  those  discussions  in  a  very 
positive  and  constructive  frame  of  mind.  I 
don't  want  to  say  anything  today  that  would 
in  any  way  inhibit  those  discussions,  except 
to  make  the  casual  observation  as  to  Mr. 
Parizeau's  impression,  that,  without  being 
privy  to  the  conversations  that  took  place, 
I  would  regard  what  he  said  as  being  really 
illogical,  nonsensical  and,  from  my  standpoint, 
less  than  accurate. 

Mr.  Conway:  Not  having  been  there- 
Mr.  Bradley:  That's  very  definitive,  coming 
from  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  will  send  a  copy  of  Hansard 
to  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  certainly  is  provocative. 
Mr.  Conway:  Is  Darcy  coming  back? 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  After  the  last  loan  he- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Premier  has  said  that  he  has 
no  position,  or  that  he  is  sitting  on  the  fence, 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  invasion  of  provincial 
taxing  powers  has  taken  place,  will  he  give 
the  House  an  understanding  to  make  initia- 
tives in  the  near  future,  and  at  the  forthcom- 
ing November  conference  of  first  ministers,  to 
ensure  that  no  such  damaging  confrontations 
take  place  in  the  future  which  could  affect 
this  province  if  we  found  there  were  in- 
trusions of  taxing  power  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  way  that  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment is  now  feeling  offended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  demon- 
strated our  desire  to  keep  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  tax  fields  that  we  thought  were 
ordinarily  those  of  the  provinces,  and  we 
didn't  receive  the  total  support  of  some  other 
provincial  jurisdictions.  I'm  not  even  sure 
we  received  the  support  of  the  members 
opposite  on  the  10-cent  excise  tax  on  gasoline, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  That,  I 
think,  demonstrated  very  conclusively  that  we 
have  no  hesitation- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Nobody  here  voted  for  that. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  asking  "Will  this  Premier 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  confrontation  with 
Ottawa  and  that  they  will  not  encroach  upon 
tax  fields  that  are  ours?"  the  answer  to  that 
is  very  simply  yes. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Show  some  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  you  won't  do  it  for 
Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  the  Premier  of 
Quebec. 
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HURONIA  REGIONAL  CENTRE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques^- 
tion  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services.  Can  the 
minister  comment  on  the  arbitration  board 
hearing  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnston  at 
Huronia  Regional  Centre  and  the  rather  un- 
usual practices  which  were  revealed  to  be 
taking  place  in  that  institution  and  have  been 
reported  in  the  arbitration  findings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  first  of  all  like 
to  say  that  I'm  very  pleased  this  is  now  a 
matter  of  public  information.  It  is  obviously 
an  issue  which  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
discussed  publicly  long  before  this,  but  be- 
cause of  certain  criminal  proceedings  which 
were  under  way  at  one  point  I  was  unable 
to.  I  am  still  substantially  restricted  in  terms 
of  the  comments  I  can  make,  because,  as  may 
be  unknown  to  other  members  of  the  House, 
there  may  yet  be  as  many  as  four  actions 
arising  out  of  the  matter,  two  of  a  criminal 
or  quasi-criminal  nature  and  two  of  a  civil 
nature.  Therefore,  although  I  believe  only  one 
of  those  has  been  instituted  at  the  present 
time,  I  do  have  reason  to  believe  that  others 
are  being  considered  by  parties  who  are  in- 
volved. 

il  would  like  to  assure  the  members  of  the 
House  of  this:  I  believe  this  situation  involves 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  we  have 
to  face  as  those  charged  by  the  people  of  this 
province  with  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  children,  the  handicapped  and  the  dis- 
abled. I  want  to  assure  members  of  one  other 
thing:  I  will  not  sacrifice  that  principle.  I 
feel  that  at  this  point  I  ought  not  to  make 
any  further  comments  in  detail  until  the 
ensuing  actions  are  sorted  out. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  What  actions? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  If  the  minis- 
ter is  not  prepared  to  make  comments  in  de- 
tail, I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  make  com- 
ments in  general  on  the  use  of  the  punish- 
ment position,  in  which  a  29-year-old  woman 
was  made  to  kneel  on  the  floor  in  public,  in 
full  view  both  of  staff  and  other  retarded 
people  in  the  Huronia  institution.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  whether  that  is  an  ap- 
proved method  of  management  in  that  par- 
ticular institution;  whether  that  is  used  as  a 
means  of  actually  encouraging  patients  to  de- 
velop acceptable  standards  of  behaviour;  and 
what  other  bizarre  practices  are  being  toler- 
ated in  our  institutions  for  the  retarded,  such 
as  the  use  of  that  punishment  position  on 
adult  women. 

Hon.  Mr.  'Norton:  I  had  hoped  that  this 
issue  might  not  become  one  that  the  honour- 
able member  opposite  would  like  to  make 


into  an  apparently  partisan  effort.  I  think  we 

share- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That's  not  fair. 
Mr.    Martel:    He   didn't  make  it  partisan. 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:   Shame,  Michael. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  said  we  have  a  joint 

responsibility. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  has  been  raised  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:   I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  feeling  which  was 
present  in  the  question  that  the  honourable 
member   asked  is   one   that  I   share  fully.   I 
can  assure  him  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge the  use  of  that  particular  form  of  treat- 
ment of  that  woman- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Punishment. 
Mr.  Grande:  Treatment? 
Hon.  Mr.   Norton:   —was  an  isolated  inci- 
dent.  I  can  assure  members  that  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  my  attention  a  directive  went  out, 
not   only  to  that  facility,  but  to   all  of  our 
facilities,    directing    that    under    no   circum- 
stances were  such  methods  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  In  his  answer 
to  the  original  question,  the  minister  indicated 
he  felt  he  should  say  nothing  more  about  it 
at  this  time.  Does  he  mean  that  he  is  not 
going  to  take  any  further  steps  to  inquire  into 
the  matter?  Is  there  a  possibility  that  a  re- 
versal of  the  arbitration  board  should  be 
considered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  didn't  wish  to  imply 
at  all  that  there  was  nothing  further  being 
done.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
being  done  that  cause  me  to  be  somewhat 
hesitant.  I  am  currently  awaiting  a  further 
legal  opinion  from  expert  counsel  outside  the 
government,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  is  not 
intended  to  be  any  reflection  on  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is,  it  is. 

Mr.  Peterson:  As  soon  as  the  minister  said 
expert  opinion  we  knew  it  was  outside  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  I  indicated,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  issue  of  seeking  a  judicial  review 
of  the  decision  of  the  grievance  settlement 
board,  there  are  at  least  three  other  possible 
actions  that  I  am  aware  of.  Not  all  of  these 
are  contemplated  by  me,  some  by  other  par- 
ties. As  indicated  in  the  news  report,  the 
employee  and  the  union  have  indicated,  al- 
though we  have  not  been  formally  served  with 
documents  at  this  point,  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  is  one  of  the  matters.  I  don't 
wish  to  discuss  the  other  two  at  this  point. 
One  of  the  remaining  is  quasi-criminal  and 
the  other  is  civil. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  I  want  to  return  to  the 
question  of  the  degrading  and  humiliating 
punishment  in  this  incident,  which  the  min- 
ister strangely  referred  to  as  "treatment"  and 
which  has  been  brought  up  during  the  last 
two  estimate  debates.  I  want  to  ask  the  min- 
ister, how  is  it  possible  that  this  land  of 
punishment  can  be  applied  to  a  patient  at 
Huronia  in  September  1977?  Was  there  no 
reference  to  a  multi-disciplinary  team  in  the 
application  of  this  punishment?  How  often 
does  this  happen  in  schedule  one  facilities? 
And  will  he  table  his  current  guidelines  on 
the  use  of  aversion  thereapy  for  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  want  to  explain  to  the 
honourable  member  that  when  I  used  the 
word  "treatment"  I  did  not  use  it  in  the  nar- 
row sense  but  in  the  broader  sense,  as  an 
individual's  relationship  in  treating  another 
person  but  not  in  the  special  therapeutic 
sense.  I  can  assure  the  member  I  was  very 
disturbed  when  I  heard  about  that.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  that  gave  rise  to  the 
decision  that  has  led  to  the  whole  of  the 
process  now  under  way— originally  the  dis- 
missal of  the  employee  and  now  a  combina- 
tion of  things. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  it  was  in 
compliance  with  the  guidelines,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not.  We  will  be  starting  our 
estimates  shortly  and  I  will  certainly  be  pre- 
pared to  table  the  guidelines  and  discuss  them 
with  members  very  fully  at  that  point. 

INJURED  WORKERS 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  The  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  has  raised  a 
question  about  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
section  41  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  to  injured  workers  who  have  been  laid 
off  by  International  Nickel  Company  in  Sud- 
bury. 

These  layoffs  at  Inco  are  of  a  general 
nature  and  not  confined  to  the  injured 
workers  who  have  been  employed  at  light 
duties  in  that  area.  In  the  case  of  those 
workers  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  temporary 
partial  disability  benefit  while  on  light  duties 
and  who  have  been  affected  by  the  general 
layoffs,  section  41(l)(b)  of  the  act  may  apply. 
In  such  cases,  payment  of  supplementary 
benefits  would  be  considered,  provided  medi- 
cal evidence  supplied  to  the  board  confirms 
the  disability  is  of  a  continuing  nature.  Such 
decisions  would  be  made  by  the  board's 
claims  service  division. 

In  these  cases  where  there  is  continuing 
entitlement  under  the  act,  the  injured  worker 
would  also  be  eligible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  not  available  either. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
honourable  member  has  particular  details  of 
any  injured  workman  who  may  be  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  this  regard,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  those  details  from  those 
members  and  I  shall  investigate  the  claims 
with  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Hundreds,  we  have  hun- 
dreds. 

ASBESTOS  WORKERS 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall) 
has  asked  for  details  concerning  the  reloca- 
tion and  retraining  of  Canadian  Johns-Man- 
ville  workers  who  as  a  result  of  suffering  from 
asbestosis  are  eligible  to  enter  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  Special  rehabilitation 
assistance  program. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board  records 
indicate  that  of  the  80  Johns-Manville 
workers  interviewed  to  date,  24  have  elected 
to  enter  the  program,  40  have  declined  and 
16  are  still  undecided. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  a  worker  with 
a  40  per  cent  disability  who  it  was  said  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  program.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  one  particular  individual 
from  such  a  general  description,  officials  of 
the  board  believe  they  have  been  able  to  do 
so  from  their  records. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  by  the 
board  on  the  case  of  this  worker,  not  only 
because  of  his  pension  rating  but  because  of 
other  pertinent  factors,  including  his  age, 
the  present  location  of  his  work  and  current 
risk  factors.  The  board  submitted  a  proposal 
to  this  worker  on  February  23,  1978,  but  to 
this  date  the  worker  has  not  made  a  definite 
decision.  I  have  been  assured  that  in  the 
meantime  the  man  is  employed  in  the  plant 
but  not  in  a  hazardous  area  of  the  plant. 
However,  in  view  of  the  worker's  concern, 
the  situation  is  even  now  under  review 
again  and  the  worker's  representative  is  fully 
aware  of  this  review. 
[3:00] 

In  a  supplementary  question,  the  honour- 
able member  asked  me  to  investigate  why 
only  two  workers  of  17  eligible  had  been 
offered  vocational  retraining.  Of  these  17 
men  interviewed  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  in  October,  1977,  two  re- 
quired upgrading  and  skill  development  to 
compete  on  the  external  labour  market.  Of 
the  remaining  15,  four  have  elected  to  re- 
locate to  other  employment.  The  other  11 
workers  possess  secondary  skills  and  felt  they 
could    manage    their    own    affairs    provided 
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they  were  given  some  financial  help  during 
the  transition  period  between  jobs.  This 
financial  assistance  has  been  provided  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

When  these  questions  were  raised  I  said 
that  I  considered  the  WCB  rehabilitation 
program  for  asbestos  workers  to  be  a  leader 
in  such  activities  in  this  world;  but  with  the 
very  best  of  intentions  the  board  cannot  help 
a  person  who  does  not  want  help,  nor  can 
the  board  force  workers  to  participate  in 
these  programs  if  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  board  might  be  more 
encouraging. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  the  programs  are  in  place,  the 
facilities  are  there  and  the  board  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  eligible  workers  to  participate 
in  them. 

The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laugh- 
ren)  commented  on  the  foregoing  questions 
and  implied  that  a  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
had  discouraged  eligible  workers  from  taking 
part  in  this  rehabilitation  program.  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  approach  used  in  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  the  approach  used  by  Dr. 
Stewart— the  board's  consultant  in  chest  dis- 
eases—has been  to  recommend  consistently 
that  injured  workers  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram when  it  is  to  their  benefit  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Stewart  has  a  very  special  responsibility 
to  evaluate  each  case  individually  to  ensure 
that  each  worker  who  is  eigible  can  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  special  program. 

This  is  done  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
individual  worker's  'benefit  and  well  being  are 
both  realized.  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
honourable  member's  allegation  concerning 
Dr.  Stewart  is  based  upon  remarks  which 
have  been  taken  out  of  context  from  a  very 
complex  data  document  and  obviously  have 
been  completely  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Would  the  Minister  of  Labour  indicate 
to  us  whether  or  not  a  worker  who  has  dust 
effects  in  the  lungs  and,  because  of  that,  of 
his  own  volition  determines  to  seek  other 
employment,  is  eligible  under  the  code  4 
arrangement  for  rehabilitation  services  from 
the  compensation  board? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  If  the  worker  does 
meet  the  criteria  which  have  been  established 
by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  then 
he  would  be  eligible.  Specifically,  just  dust 
effects  may  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Further  supplementary,  if 
I  might,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Final— thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Final  final. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  explain 
then  how  it  is  that  she  would  state  explicitly 
that  my  allegations  were  out  of  context  when 
the  remarks  by  Dr.  Stewart  in  the  file,  which 
I  personally  examined,  said  most  explicitly 
that  workers  who  removed  themselves  from 
the  work  place  because  of  dust  effects,  with- 
out the  requirement  being  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  compensation  'board  or  their 
doctor,  should  be  discouraged  from  applying 
in  the  code  4  program  because  it  would  pose 
too  much  of  a  burden  and  too  much  of  a  cost 
upon  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  that  the  other  criteria  must  be  met 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  have 
been  established  for  this  program.  If  all  of 
those  criteria  cannot  be  met  then,  of  course, 
the  individual  would  have  to  be  continued  to 
be  surveyed  in  order  to  ensure  that  as  soon 
as  the  criteria  were  met  he  could  'be  trans- 
ferred to  the  program. 

RACIST  LITERATURE 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Would  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral investigate  correspondence  circulating  in 
my  riding  which  appears  to  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  sow  racial  prejudice  against  the 
designated  group  in  our  society  under  the 
guise  of  providing  hospitality?  Would  he  also 
determine  if  there  has  been  any  breach  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  particularly  section 
281.2(2)? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honourable  member  passed  me  over  a  copy  of 
this  correspondence  that  apparently  has  been 
circulated  in  his  riding.  I  can  describe  it  best 
as  sick;  certainly  the  product  of,  I  think, 
sort  of  lunatic  thinking  in  trying  to  create 
this  sort  of  racial  animosity.  It's  questionable, 
quite  frankly,  whether  it  amounts  to  a  breach 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  The  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  dissemination  of  this  type  of 
material  is  that  no  one  has  been  able  to 
identify  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  After  all  these  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  have  been 
some  efforts  made  to  do  that.  It  is  arguable 
whether  or  not  this  technically  falls  within 
the  hate  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
although  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  this  type  of 
material  are  clearly  motivated  by  hatred. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  I  had  occasion 
to   see  the   letter  as  well  and   I  would  just 
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like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he  would 
undertake  to  at  least  investigate  the  matter 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  attempt, 
as  my  colleague  has  said,  to  clearly  spread 
hate  against  an  identifiable  group  under  the 
guise  of  hospitality,  and  there  is  also  an 
attempt— and  I  suppose  it's  another  breach 
of  the  code— an  attempt  to  mislead  in  the 
sense  that  the  letter  appears  to  come  from 
Queen's  Park  and  from  a  ministry  of  the 
government  when,  in  fact,  my  colleague  is 
advised  that  it  comes  from  an  area  in  his 
riding,  according  to  the  postmark? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  recall  the  letter, 
I  think  it  purports  to  come  from  a  ministry 
that  is  non-existent.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
ministry,  either  in  the  federal  or  provincial 
government,  that  is  described.  It  is  obviously 
intended  to  make  the  recipient  believe  it  has 
come  from  a  government  ministry.  At  the  very 
least  it  can  be  described  as  a  very  sick  type 
of  joke.  Our  problem  has  been  to  identify  the 
source  of  that  material.  These  letters  have 
been  circulating  for  some  months  in  the 
community  and  we  have  been  attempting  to 
identify  the  source  of  these  letters.  To  date, 
we  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  our  efforts 
will  continue  in  that  respect. 

FALCONBRIDGE  WORK  SCHEDULES 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
Falconbridge  has  established  a  four-shift 
schedule  with  men  working  seven  days  and 
then  having  two  days  off  with,  ultimately, 
each  crew  having  Thursday  and  Friday  off? 
Is  she  aware  that  every  Friday  an  entire 
crew,  the  smelter  crew  of  55  to  60  men,  is 
forced  to  work  their  day  off  under  threat  of 
penalty?  Would  the  minister  investigate  and 
order  Falconbridge  to  desist  in  this  threat  to 
its  employees  who  do  not  want  to  work  over- 
time? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  collective  agree- 
ment at  Falconbridge  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  trade  union  and  the  com- 
pany. This  would  certainly  be  a  matter  to  be 
discussed  between  the  trade  union  and  the 
company. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
union,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Falconbridge 
has  laid  off  900  men,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  four  Fridays  of  60  men  working  overtime 
is  equivalent  to  15  fulltime  jobs,  would  the 
minister  not  whisper  to  the  Falconbridge 
Nickel  company  that  it  might  use— as  the 
Premier  said  when  he  was  in  Sudbury  at  the 
2001    conference— some    common    sense    and 


give  15  men  fulltime  jobs  rather  than  force 
workers  to  work  overtime  on  their  day  off 
under  threat  of  penalty? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Mr.  Martel:  Final  supplementary.  Has  the 
minister  given  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines 
permits  for  overtime?  If  so,  will  she  cancel 
these  permits  and  suggest  to  Falconbridge 
that  it  rehires  some  of  the  900  men  it  has 
laid  off? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  that  Falconbridge  does  have  overtime 
permits.  I  shall  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  extract 
from  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines,  in  view  of 
the  remarkable  layoffs  in  the  last  year  by 
that  company,  its  production  and  employment 
level  plans  for  the  next  12  months  at  least; 
and  further,  will  she  assure  herself  and  this 
chamber  that  there  is  no  relationship  what- 
soever between  the  present  overtime  program 
and  the  fact  that  it's  a  contract  year  between 
the  company  and  the  union? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  shall  try  to  find  out 
that  information.  If  I  do,  I  shall  report  it  to 
the  House. 

PROVINCIAL  BORROWING 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  McKeough)  is  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  borrow  $125  million 
on  behalf  of  Ontario  Hydro- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Just  like  old  times. 
Mr.  Epp:  —and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  Ontario  government 
borrowed  $52  million  from  Germany,  and  be- 
cause of  the  depreciation  of  our  dollar  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  deutsehemark  they 
had  to  pay  back  or  owed  $80  million,  would 
the  Premier  explain  to  this  House  why  Ger- 
many would  be  the  source  of  borrowing  funds 
when,  in  fact,  there  might  be  some  other 
areas  which  might  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'd  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  the  honourable  member  those  areas 
Which  are  more  beneficial,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  money  markets  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  there  are  problems  in  a  num- 
ber of  money  markets.  I  hope  the  honourable 
member  isn't  necessarily  suggesting  Japan, 
where  these  same  sorts  of  problems  could  be 
created. 

Maybe  he  has  sources  for  funding  of  this 
magnitude  that  we're  not  aware  of.  If  he  has, 
he  might  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Conway:  Try  Alberta. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Alberta  might  be  one. 
Mr.  Ruston:  Lots  of  money  there. 
Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  supplementary.  I  wonder 
if  the  Premier  would  be  prepared  to  table  the 
documentation  or  the  economic  prospectus 
that  the  Treasurer  is  making  available  to  the 
people  in  Germany  and  in  London. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  will  be  great  reading. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  if  the  Treas- 
urer is  making  available  a  prospectus.  If  he 
is,  I'm  sure  he  would  be  delighted  to  share 
it  with  the  members,  because  it  would  prove 
rather  conclusively  those  things  he  has  been 
saying  about  the  financial  position  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Triple-A,  yes. 
Mr.  Warner:  Mortgaging  the  store. 
Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    -that  it's  Triple-A,   the 
best   of   any   jurisdiction   anywhere  you   can 
find.  I'm  sure  he  would  have  no  hesitation. 
The  only  thing  he  would  ask  is  that  once  the 
members  get  the  prospectus,  they  would  go 
back  to  their  constituents  and  tell  them  just 
how  well  managed  in  a  financial  sense  the 
affairs  of  the  province  of  Ontario  are. 
Mr.  Bradley:  That's  better  than  helium. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  will  put  the 
prospectus  in  his  top  drawer  and  not  show 
it  to  anyone. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  borrowing  is  so  very,  very  expensive, 
and     understanding     that     Ontario     Hydro's 
thermal  generation  system  is  now  49  per  cent 
overbuilt  and  the  margin  of  reserve  is  expand- 
ing every  day;  considering  that  last  year  the 
projections  of  Ontario  Hydro's  expansion  fell 
to  2.2  per  cent  and  this  year,  so  far,  it  has 
one  per  cent,  and  on  a  temperature-corrected 
basis  is  zero- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 
An  hon.  member:  We  need  a  new  minister. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  —why  is  the  Treasurer  borrow- 
ing that  money  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  don't  want  to  get 
into  a  discussion  with  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington  of  what  I  think  should  be  rela- 
tively simple.  It  may  come  as  a  great  shock 
to  him,  but  Ontario  Hydro  is  in  the  process 
at  this  very  moment  of  adding  certain  capital 
plant.  The  honourable  member  may  say  that 
not  only  should  we  be  cancelling  projects  that 
are  scheduled  five  years  down  the  road- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  No,  no. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  we  should  be  can- 
celling Atikokan,  but  he  should  talk  to  his 
colleague  before  we  make  that  decision.  I 
would  say  to  him  with  respect  that  Ontario 
Hydro  does  have  the  obligation  of  paying  its 


bills.  It  has  certain  financial  commitments  to 
meet.  There  is  still  growth  in  this  province, 
thank  heavens,  and  this  government  probably 
have  a  little  greater  confidence  in  the  grow- 
ing economy  of  this  province  than  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington.  Hydro  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  its  bills.  It  does  need  money  to 
do  it.  It  is  in  the  marketplace  to  borrow  that 
money  which  has  to  be  paid  during  the 
current  financial  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question:  Is  it 
true  that  the  money  being  borrowed  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  back  money  that  is 
already  owed?  Secondly,  was  there  any  effort 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  obtain  sources  of 
revenue  in  Canada,  in  order  that  we  not  be 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  paying  the  rate  of 
exchange  over  which  we  have  no  control  and 
which  may  well  create  a  10,  12  or  15  per 
cent  excess  debt  over  the  period  of  the 
borrowing? 
[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
is  quite  right  in  some  respects,  of  course. 

Whether  it's  Ontario  Hydro,  the  province 
of  Ontario  or  the  government  of  Canada,  a 
certain  amount  of  borrowing  is  always  to 
pay  those  debts.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the  case 
in  this  particular  instance  or  not. 

I  think  it's  also  fair  to  say  to  the  honour- 
able member  that  Hydro,  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  government  of  Canada  do 
borrow  quite  heavily  within  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  this  country.  I  think  the  most  recent 
Hydro  issue  was  sold  almost  entirely  here  in 
Canada.  I'm  only  going  by  memory,  but  that 
is  certainly  explored.  Traditionally  and  for 
economic  reasons,  Ontario  Hydro,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, because  of  the  concentration  of  capital 
in  some  areas  of  the  world,  have  borrowed 
outside  this  country.  I  think  the  honourable 
member  is  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  bad  time  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  may  not  be  that  bad. 

CHAIN  STORE  DISCOUNTS 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  question  is  to  the  At- 
torney General.  I  refer  to  his  statement  made 
back-to-back  with  his  colleague's,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food,  with  respect  to 
the  two  per  cent  food  discounting  kickback. 
Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  us  now 
what  the  facts  were  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
qualified  his  opinion?  Were  they  contained  in 
a  written  statement  of  facts,  and  can  he  pro- 
vide us  with  that  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  have  a  written 
statement  of  the  facts  with  me.  The  facts  are 
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those  that  have  been  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  to  senior  law  officers 
in  my  ministry. 

I  think  it's  important  to  point  out  that 
we're  not  stating— and  I  think  the  statement 
makes  that  very  clear— or  suggesting  that  we 
have  the  complete  facts.  Obviously,  we're 
inviting  certain  individuals  in  the  community 
to  bring  forward  any  additional  information. 
Our  position  is  simply  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  are  known  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  House,  there  is  no  breach  of 
the  statute  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  a  preface  to  a  supple- 
mentary question,  I  assume  that  the  next  time 
the  Attorney  General  appears  in  this  House 
he  might  bring  us  the  facts  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  gave  the  opinion.  I  take  it  that  he, 
therefore,  disagrees  with  the  statement  made 
by  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
cleared  up  the  legal  aspects  of  the  discounting 
practices  by  the  two  supermarket  chains  in- 
volved, because  he  hasn't  had  an  exhaustive 
and  full  investigation  of  the  facts  and  prac- 
tices on  the  basis  of  which  he  gave  his 
opinion  and  which  his  colleague  is  trying  to 
use  to  exonerate  his  minstry  from  any  fault 
in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  don't  disagree 
at  all  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  He  has  made  known  all  relevant  facts 
to  our  ministry  and  I'm  certainly  satisfied  that 
he's  obtained  all  the  facts  to  date  that  are 
practical  for  him  to  obtain  at  this  time.  The 
legal  issues  have  been  clarified,  at  least  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  supplementary  on  this  to 
the  Attorney  General.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  offences  under  the  Combines  Investiga- 
tion Act  are  prosecuted  by  the  federal  prose- 
cutor because  they  have  more  experience  with 
that  act  and  the  prosecution  of  cases  than 
the  Attorney  General  has— in  fact,  his  minis- 
try doesn't  have  any  experence  at  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  the  honourable 
member  have  some? 

Mr.  Roy:  —would  he  not  think  it  wise  to 
take  those  facts  and  return  to  the  federal 
ministry  prosecuting  under  that  act  to  see 
whether  there  have  been  any  briefs?  Doesn't 
he  think  that  would  be  the  wise  and  safe 
thing  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  If  there  are  any  facts 
that  are  within  the  possession  of  either  myself 
or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  that 
we  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  federal  authorities,  we  will  bring  those 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  federal  authori- 
ties. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  supplementary  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  can  understand  that 
he  may  not  have  it  with  him  today,  but  would 
he  table  and  provide  us  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  facts  upon  which  he  did  make  his 
judgement  because,  I  submit,  they  are  very 
important  for  us  in  the  consideration  of  the 
estimates  which  resume  at  8  o'clock  this 
evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  not  going  to 
undertake  to  table  those  before  8  o'clock  ibis 
evening,  but  I  will  table  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  When? 

Mr.  Conway:  As  soon  as  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  soon  as  reasonably 
possible.  I'm  not  going  to— 

Mr.  Warner:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  drop  around  at  the 
Attorney  General's  office  can  I  pick  them  up 
or  not,  so  I  might  have  them  for  tonight? 
Why  is  the  Attorney  General  stalling? 

LEGAL  AID  PLAN 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  is  your  day,  Roy. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  about  a  statement  he  made  in  this 
House  on  May  5  in  relation  to  a  dispute  with 
the  defence  counsel  association— I  think  with 
Mr.  Carter.  In  part  of  his  statement,  he  said: 
"This  concern,  however,  should  not  over- 
shadow the  continuing  dedication  and  excel- 
lence of  the  majority  of  lawyers  who  partic- 
ipate in  the  legal  aid  plan."  He  then  went  on 
to  say  at  one  point  in  his  statement  that  he 
regrets  that  an  element  of  confrontation  and 
a  larger  degree  of  distortion  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  consideration  of  this  important 
topic.  Would  the  minister  advise  the  House 
whether  he  agrees  with  one  of  his  crown 
attorneys,  a  Mr.  John  Murphy,  who  was, 
apparently,  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on 
May  9  to  have  said  that  legal  aid  was  a 
licence  to  steal? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  read  that  report.  I 
certainly  don't  agree  with  those  comments. 
At  this  point  in  time  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  those  comments  were  actually  made  by 
Mr.  Murphy.  Certainly  that  was  the  head- 
line. That  was  the  interpretation  of  the  com- 
ments and  I  certainly  would  dissociate  myself 
entirely  from  those  comments. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  ask  a  supplementary  to 
the  Attorney  General?  Might  he  advise  his 
chief  officer  for  the  crown  about  the  pro- 
priety of  a  crown  attorney— in  fact,  a  public 
servant— making  that  type  of  statement?  Also, 
would  the  minister  dissociate  himself  from  a 
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reported  statement— and  I  am  again  reading 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail— in  which  Mr. 
Murphy  says  that  people  who  end  up  in  court 
are  probably  guilty  of  the  offence  they  are 
charged  with,  that  it  is  a  rarity  that  an 
innocent  person  comes  before  the  court? 
Would  the  minister,  as  Attorney  General  and 
chief  officer  for  the  crown,  reiterate  his  faith 
in  the  principle  that  people  who  appear  be- 
fore our  courts  on  a  criminal  charge  are  still 
presumed  innocent? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  reiterating  that  principle  and  indicat- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  support  it  completely. 

SHOP  CANADIAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
in  relation  to  his  statement  today  in  the  buy 
Canadian  program  which  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  welcome  since  our  leader  has  been 
pressing  for  such  a  program  over  a  year  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon. 

An  hon.  member:  For  a  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Wildman:  Can  the  minister  indicate  if 
this  program  also  includes  the  packaging  in- 
dustry in  Ontario;  and  if  it  does,  will  he 
investigate  the  fact  that  paper  packages  used 
by  McDonald's  of  Canada  for  its  french  fries 
and  hamburgers  purchased  in  outlets  in  this 
area  are  apparently  printed  in  the  United 
States,  especially  as  their  slogan  is  "We  do  it 
all  for  you,"  and  they  use  a  maple  leaf 
emblem  on  their  packages?  If  these  are  made 
in  the  United  States,  would  he  encourage  that 
company  to  purchase  packages  made  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Pope:  Send  them  over. 
An  hon.  member:  It's  empty,  Al. 
Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the  honourable  member  reads  that  particu- 
lar- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  It's  round  but  narrow— 
Hon.    Mr.   Rhodes:    I    am   sorry.    Are   you 
cackling  again?  Because  one  thing  about  it 
if  you  are,  whatever  you  lay  will  be  Cana- 
dian. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Maybe. 

An  hon.  member:  Withdraw  it.  Do  you 
want  to  try  that  one  again,  John? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Don't  tempt  me. 

I  think  the  member  would  recognize  in 
reading  the  particular  statement  that  we 
are  saying  "Shop  Canadian,"  that  we  don't 
intend  to  force  people  to  buy  Canadian.  I 
think  that  would  be  wrong.  What  we  are 
doing  is   suggesting  that  where   the  quality 


and  the  price  are  the  same,  we  want  people 
to  purchase  products  made  in  Canada. 

Now,  I  will  be  quite  happy  if  I  can  draw 
to  the  McDonald's  people's  attention  that 
these  products  are  made  in  Canada  of  com- 
parable quality  and  certainly  at  a  competitive 
price,  so  that  perhaps  the  next  time  the 
member  has  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Mc- 
Donald's, he  can  have  it  in  a  Canadian 
package. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Point  out  that  the  package 
stays  fresher  than  the  contents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Better  not. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Our  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  dependent  on  it. 

An  hon.  member:  At  least  you  could  have 
put  a  hamburger  in  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  did  want  to  make 
some  comment  on  the  first  part  of  the  mem- 
ber's remarks  about  his  leader  having  pressed 
for  this  for  a  year.  I  have  been  pressing  for 
it  only  since  January;  I  am  much  more  effec- 
tive than  he  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  have  you  achieved  to 
date? 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  want  to  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  the  packages  were  used,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Question? 
Mr.  Wildman:  The  question  is  could  the 
minister,  as  well  as  looking  at  the  question 
of  packages,  encourage  the  McDonald's  multi- 
national chain  and  other  chains  like  it  to  use 
not  only  packages  made  in  Canada  but  also 
beef   and  potatoes  produced  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Warner:  John,  why  shouldn't  they 
have  to?  Why  shouldn't  you  ensure  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Certainly  I  will  encour- 
age, as  much  as  possible,  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  products  and  the  use  of  Canadian 
products.  I  am  pleased  that  the  member 
has  asked  me  to  encourage  and  not  to  force, 
and  I  would  certainly  do  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  are  tired  of  eating 
instant  horsemeat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  whole  idea  of  this 
campaign  is  in  fact  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  Canadian  products. 

As  far  as  the  beef  situation  is  concerned, 
an  awful  lot  of  that  is  as  a  result  of  the  beef 
being  allowed  to  come  into  the  country  in 
the  first  place  from  other  jurisdictions. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if,  in  view  of  the  question 
put,  the  minister  would  like  to  elaborate  for 
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the  members  of  the  House  what  he  proposes 
to  do  about  the  shop  within  this  building, 
next  to  the  dining  room,  which,  as  he  is  very 
much  aware,  carries  merchandise  largely 
made  in  Japan  and  Thailand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
honourable  member  I  am  aware  of  her  prob- 
lem because  we  talked  about  it  before  this. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  know.  We  just  talked 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  say  to  the 
honourable  member  I  will  certainly  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  particular  official  of 
this  House  who  is  responsible  for  that  shop. 
I  will  be  discussing  it  with  that  honourable 
gentleman  right  after  the  session. 

TOURISM 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  While  I 
commend  the  minister  for  his  initial  step  to 
upgrade  our  image  to  visitors  to  our  province, 
would  it  not  be  more  appropriate,  first  of  all, 
to  improve  the  image  of  his  ministry  with 
the  people  in  the  tourist  industry?  They  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
overregulation.  Since  14  other  ministries  are 
involved  in  decisions  affecting  tourism,  what 
direct  step  is  the  minister  taking  to  co- 
ordinate this  overregulation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Trying  to  keep  you  people 
from  making  it  worse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:   I  think  first  of  all  the 
honourable  member  is  being  a  bit  facetious. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Whistling  Dixie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think  he  well  knows 
that  the  image  of  the  ministry  with  the  in- 
dustry is  excellent,  and  there  is  excellent  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Conway:  Not  even  in  Moonbeam. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  ministry  itself  is 
looked  upon  as  being  very  co-operative  with 
the  industry.  I  just  wanted  to  straighten  that 
out.  m 

I  also  have  to  agree  with  the  honourable 
member  that  I  am  one  who  believes  there 
are  a  great  many  regulations  that  could  be 
done  away  with.  I  have  already  made  a  sub- 
mission to  my  colleagues  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  discussing  a  way  in  which  we  can 
deregulate  and  make  life  a  little  easier  for 
those  people  who  are  trying  to  work  in  the 
hospitality  industry. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  In  order  to 
create  a  better  liaison  with  the  people  in  the 
industry,  will  the  minister  give  immediate 
attention  to  reinstituting  a  legislative  com- 
mittee,  along  the  lines   of  the  tourism   and 


natural  resources  committee  that  last  met  in 
1970? 

Mr.  Conway:  Put  Lome  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  will  take  that  under 
advisement.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  par- 
ticular committee. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  was  before  your  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Lome  will  fix  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  would  like  to  find  out 
what  it  did  and  what  it  was  doing.  I  would 
like  to  look  at  that,  and  if  it  can  be  of  some 
help,  I  can  use  all  the  help  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Conway:  Those  were  the  days  when 
you  were  a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What  are  you? 

HONOUR  FOR  FORMER  MEMBER 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  a  former  member  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Robert  Carlin,  who  represented 
Sudbury  from  1943  to  1948,  will  shortly  be 
receiving  public  recognition  when  Laurentian 
University  bestows  an  honorary  degree  upon 
him;  and  is  the  minister  also  aware  that  the 
same  Mr.  Carlin  presented  bills  in  this  House 
in  1945  and  1946  to  establish  a  university  in 
the  city  of  Sudbury? 

To  further  recognize  this  man's  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  university  in 
Sudbury,  would  the  minister  consider  amend- 
ing the  Laurentian  University  Act  to  provide 
that  one  of  the  colleges  on  the  campuses  be 
renamed  Robert  Carlin  College? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  were  aware  this  fine 
gentleman  was  to  receive  an  honorary  degree, 
although  I  appreciate  the  member  bringing 
some  of  the  other  details  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  wasn't  aware  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  history  of  Laurentian. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  party  was  he? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Was  he  a  good  Tory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  As  for  renaming  a  col- 
lege, I  will  be  glad  to  pass  along  that  par- 
ticular suggestion  to  the  president,  Dr.  Best, 
and  get  his  reaction.  I  suspect  the  member 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  it  would  be  a  decision 
the  board  of  governors  would  make  in  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  could  whisper  to  Henry, 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  whisper. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment:   Now  that  the 
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Environmental  Assessment  Board  of  Ontario 
has  recommended  against  the  proposal  for 
garbage  dumps  in  Maple,  will  the  minister 
accept  and  act  on  those  recommendations 
and  abandon  any  policy  which  would  be  com- 
mitted to  landfill  sites  in  that  area? 

[3:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  missed  the  last  part 
of  the  question.  The  answer  to  the  first  part 
is  no.  I'll  tell  the  member  why.  It's  the  direc- 
tor of  environmental  approval  who  makes  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  assess- 
ment board's  recommendations  and  that  hasn'lt 
been  done  yet. 

Mr.  Stong:  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
anomaly  in  our  law,  especially  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Act,  section  78,  would 
allow  the  applicant  to  appeal  any  decisions 
but  not  the  opponent,  would  you  consider 
amending  that  section  of  the  Environmental 
Assessment  Act  to  allow  equal  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  both  sides  of  each  issue? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with 
the  problem  the  honourable  member  men- 
tions. I  think  it's  a  matter  we'll  want  to 
address  at  some  point.  I  would  caution  the 
member  not  to  get  excited  about  that  at  the 
present  time  until  he  sees  what  the  director 
of  environmenltal  approvals  says. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velpoment  committee  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  that  supply,  in  the  following 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1979: 
Ministry  administration 

program    $      23,570,000 

Education  program  2,043,865,000 

Services  to  education  program        162,918,000 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  applications  for  private  acts  and 
finds  the  notices  as  published  in  each  case 
sufficient: 

City  of  Toronto; 

Royal  Trust  Company. 


STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  a  certain  amendment: 

Bill  48,  An  Act  respecting  Commodity 
Boards  and  Marketing  Agencies. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 
MOTION 

DINNER  RECESS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  that  on  Tues- 
day, May  23,  the  House  will  rise  for  the 
dinner  interval  at  5  p.m.  until  8  p.m. 

'Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

ONTARIO  STUDENT  HOUSING 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  90,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ontario 
Student  Housing  Corporation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
respecting  the  Ontario  Student  Housing 
Corporation  is  a  piece  of  housekeeping  legis- 
lation which  transfers  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  OSHC  to  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  effective  June  30  of  this  year. 
As  part  of  the  government's  efforts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  crown  agencies,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  functions  of  the  Ontario 
Student  Housing  Corporation  can  adequately 
be  handled  under  OHC. 

The  student  housing  corporation  was  estab- 
lished by  order  in  council  in  August  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  Housing  Development  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  managing 
student  housing  at  the  request  of  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions.  The  units 
produced  were  9,500  beds  for  single  students 
and  2,700  units  for  married  students.  There 
are  no  employees  assigned  specifically  to 
OSHC  and  therefore  the  transfer  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  OHC  will  not  result  in 
any  layoffs  or  termination  of  staff. 

BUILDING  CODE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Building  Code 
Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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NON-UNIONIZED  WORKERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Haggerty  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
92,  An  Act  respecting  the  Rights  of  Non- 
unionized  Workers. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  a  low-cost  mechanism 
whereby  a  non-unionized  worker  may  obtain 
a  review  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  where  the  worker  is  discharged  or 
otherwise  disciplined  for  cause  and  the  con- 
tract of  employment  is  silent  on  the  matters 
of  discipline.  At  the  present  time  a  non- 
unionized  worker  who  is  dismissed  or  other- 
wise disciplined  for  cause  may  have  no  right 
of  action  against  his  employer,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  discipline  is,  hav- 
ing regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  unduly 
harsh. 

The  bill  provides  a  two-stage  process  for 
reviewing  complaints  involving  harsh  disci- 
pline. Initially  a  labour  relations  officer 
would  be  appointed  to  effect  a  settlement 
which  would  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
which  would  have  to  be  complied  with 
according  to  its  terms.  Then  if  no  settlement 
is  reached  or  where  settlement  is  not  likely, 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  would 
inquire  into  the  matter.  The  board,  if  satis- 
fied that  the  complaint  is  justified,  will  have 
the  power  to  make  an  order  substituting 
such  penalty  as  just  and  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
honourable  members  to  a  slip  of  paper  that 
was  circulated  and  put  in  the  members'  desks 
or  offices  indicating  what  the  order  of  busi- 
ness was  for  today.  This  is  courtesy  of  the 
Clerk  and  our  table  officers.  It  facilitates  and 
assists  members  in  having  a  quick  and  easy 
reference.  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  hon- 
ourable members  that  it  does  not  supersede 
or  take  the  place  of  the  order  paper;  it  is 
circulated  just  merely  to  assist  members  and 
for  an  easy  and  quick  reference. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Excellent  idea. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
make  a  suggestion  concerning  the  order  paper 
as  it  is  here  today.  I  know  that  someone  else 
would  probably  have  made  this  suggestion  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  but  I  think  it  should 
go  chronologically,  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  day.  In  other  words,  what  is  printed  on 
the  back  side  as  taking  place  in  the  morning 


should  come  first,  and  then  we  would  know 
the  timetable  for  everything  coming  on  in 
the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  idea. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  perhaps  I  might  table 
the  response  to  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  sessional  paper  92,  together  with 
the  answers  to  questions  30,  49  and  50  stand- 
ing on  the  notice  paper.  (See  appendix,  page 
2674.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  BUSINESS 

LAND  USE  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  private  member's  mo- 
tion 15: 

Resolution:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
the  government  should  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  legislation  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  a  notice  of  land-use  control  against 
each  parcel  of  land  in  the  appropriate  regis- 
try or  land  titles  office  whenever  the  land  is 
directly  affected  by  any  control  imposed  by 
the  provincial  government,  a  regional  gov- 
ernment or  a  local  authority  that  would  re- 
strict the  property  rights  of  the  landowner. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Carleton^ 
Grenville  has  the  floor  for  up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought 
forward  this  resolution  today  because  of  my 
concern  about  the  increasing  complexity  and 
proliferation  of  planning  authorities  in  our 
province.  If  this  resolution  were  passed,  and 
the  substance  of  it  eventually  turned  into 
law,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  landowner  to 
inquire  at  the  registry  office  or  land  titles 
office  and  the  local  municipal  office  to  find 
out  exactly  the  restrictions  that  might  exist 
against  his  use  of  his  land. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  require  municipal 
governments  to  register  each  zoning  bylaw 
against  the  land  involved.  I  am  dealing  here 
with  the  other  authorities  that  have  been 
given  power  to  restrict  land  use  within  the 
municipalities.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
given  away  much  of  our  authority  from  the 
province  to  other  bodies  without  enough 
concern  for  how  this  might  affect  the  indi- 
vidual landowner.  I  think  it  is  time  we  looked 
at  a  dual  role  for  the  recipients  of  these 
delegated  planning  powers. 

Government  has,  in  general,  directed  its 
attention  to  the  means  of  making  planning 
decisions  rather  than  to  the  effect  on  those 
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who  have  been  or  will  be  affected.  I'm  afraid 
that  we  have  left  the  landowner  or  the  po- 
tential landowner  in  some  confusion  as  to 
exactly  what  he  may  or  may  not  do  with  his 
property.  The  delegation  of  power  has  also 
tended  to  make  those  in  authority  somewhat 
careless  about  decisions  being  made  in  placing 
restrictions  on  land  use. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  many  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  are  not  aware  of  the  full 
impact  of  their  ruling.  For  example,  I  can- 
not believe  that  politicians  of  the  regional 
government  of  Ottawa-Carleton  fully  under- 
stand the  implications  of  including  45,000 
acres  in  the  township  of  Rideau  in  their 
regional  plan. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  that's  what  you're  worried 
about. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  have  rendered  this  land 
virtually  useless  by  not  allowing  an  owner  to 
erect  a  dwelling  on  a  vacant  lot,  whether  it 
be  an  acre  or  100  acres.  First  reading  of  this 
bylaw  took  place  in  October  1974.  It  was 
not  until  this  spring  that  people  became 
aware  of  the  restrictions  in  this  official  plan. 
I  believe  that,  had  the  plan  been  registered 
on  title,  landowners  would  have  reacted  at 
a  much  earlier  date. 

My  experience  as  a  resident  of  the  town- 
ship of  Rideau  gave  rise  to  my  concern 
initially,  and  I  would  like  to  relate  some  of 
that  experience  as  background  to  this  re- 
solution. 

Rideau  township  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton.  As  late  as  10  years  ago,  as  much 
as  half  of  the  township  was  not  even  under 
subdivision  control.  It  was  possible  at  that 
time  to  develop,  build  or  change  the  use  of 
land  simply  by  submitting  plans,  paying  a 
small  fee  and  getting  a  building  permit. 

T3:45] 

The  story  is  very  different  today.  Any 
prudent  purchaser  thinking  of  buying  land  or 
an  existing  landowner  who  is  thinking  of 
building  or  developing  his  land  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  some  of  the  following  steps. 

First  of  all,  the  owner  has  to  check  with 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  determine 
if  he  can  install  a  septic  tank  and  tile  bed  on 
his  property.  This  may  be  possible,  but  it 
might  also  be  necessary  that  the  person  be 
required  to  haul  up  to  five  feet  of  soil  onto  his 
land  in  order  that  a  proper  installation  can 
be  made.  It  might  also  be  necessary  for  the 
landowner  to  install  an  alternative  system, 
an  aerobic  system,  instead  of  a  septic  tank, 
which  could  cost  three  to  four  times  as  much. 

Second,   a  landowner   or  prospective  pur- 


chaser should  check  with  the  Rideau  Valley 
Conservation  Authority  to  determine  if  all  or 
part  of  the  land  on  which  he  intends  to  build 
lies  within  the  flood  plain.  This  is  important 
because  flood  plain  designation  restricts  the 
potential  use  of  the  lots  and  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  erect  a  dwelling.  In  addition,  there 
are  landscaping  controls  within  the  flood 
plain.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  also  check 
with  the  conservation  authority  to  see  if  the 
property  is  in  a  geologically  sensitive  area. 
If  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  an 
engineer  to  give  an  opinion  whether  or  not 
work  should  be  undertaken  prior  to  building. 

The  third  authority  he  might  want  to  visit 
would  be  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
to  determine  the  extent  and  number  of  pit 
licences  which  have  been  granted  in  the 
township.  The  locations  of  such  pits  could 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  enjoyment  or 
the  use  of  the  land.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
township  of  Rideau  did  not  have  planning 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Pits  and 
Quarries  Control  Act  in  1972  and  for  a  period 
thereafter.  Therefore,  pit  licences  could  have 
been  issued  in  contravention  of  the  present 
plan. 

Fourth,  one  should  check  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  If 
the  owner  plans  to  build  near  a  highway  or 
needs  access  to  that  highway,  he  should  check 
with  this  ministry  first.  In  this  township,  there 
are  three  situations  which  may  require  per- 
mission from  the  ministry.  There  are  high- 
ways, limited  access  highways,  and  desig- 
nated highways.  In  each  case,  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules  applying  to  the  use  of 
adjacent  land,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the 
designated  highway  is  there  a  registration  of 
notice.  Although  this  registration  exists,  there 
is  no  clear  set  of  rules  attached  to  that  desig- 
nation which  indicates  the  potential  use  of 
the  land. 

Fifth,  the  buyer  or  the  present  owner  would 
have  to  find  out  from  the  regional  roads  de- 
partment if  he  was  permitted  to  gain  access 
to  a  regional  road.  While  at  the  regional 
office,  he  should  check  with  the  regional 
planners  to  ensure  that  if  he  did  not  want  to 
develop  the  property  immediately,  his  in- 
tended use  would  not  contravene  the  official 
plan.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  differences  between  the  official  plan 
of  the  region  and  the  official  plan  of  the 
township.  There  could  be  further  restrictions 
or  a  change  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land 
once  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  been  rendered. 

Sixth,  the  prospective  purchaser  should  also 
check  with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  to  ascer- 
tain the  impact  of  an  existing  zoning  order 
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that  has  been  placed  across  one  half  of  the 
township  of  Rideau  in  1972. 

He  would  also  be  required,  of  course,  to 
go  to  his  local  municipality  to  find  out  what 
the  local  zoning  requirements  might  be. 
Within  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  he  might 
also  want  to  look  at  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  tile  drainage  debentures  owing 
against  the  property,  or  whether  there  were 
any  municipal  drain  assessments  against  the 
property,  or  whether  anybody  was  contem- 
plating a  municipal  drain  across  his  land  or 
the  land  he  proposed  to  purchase. 

He  might  also  inquire  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  buildings  on  the  property  which  he 
would  propose  to  buy  had  been  designated 
historic,  because  the  Ontario  Heritage  Act 
might  limit  him  in  his  right  to  demolish  them. 

I  realize  that  I  have  exaggerated  to  a  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  not  possible. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  is  not  possible  that  all  of 
the  problems  that  I  have  outlined  apply  to 
one  piece  of  land,  but  I  emphasize  that  all 
of  these  restrictions  are  real  possibilities 
within  this  one  township.  I  have  used  this 
local  example  as  only  an  indication  of  a 
problem  which  is  much  wider.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  an  increasing  awareness  of 
people's  rights  relating  to  land-use  restric- 
tions. For  example,  it  is  now  estimated  that 
75  per  cent  of  all  conservation  authorities  are 
exhibiting  some  muscle  related  to  land^use 
control. 

Of  all  the  restrictions  I  have  mentioned  in 
my  local  example  above,  it  would  be  my 
suggestion  that  only  those  that  are  not  im- 
posed by  the  township  or  municipality  be 
registered  on  title.  A  title  search  would  re- 
veal that  none  of  the  restrictions  I  have  men- 
tioned would  appear  on  the  title,  but  all  of 
them  have  real  meaning  in  terms  of  the 
potential  use  and  the  potential  cost  which 
may  attach  to  that  piece  of  land. 

At  present,  there  is  no  requirement  for  any 
authority  to  register  these  restrictions  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  planning  restrictions  are 
far  more  important  than  anything  that  might 
be  registered  on  title.  It  is  possible  to  have  a 
clear  title,  but  what  would  that  mean,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  land^use  purchase  was  of  no 
real  practical  value  to  you? 

The  standard  real  estate  agreement  form 
used  by  most  real  estate  boards  has  no  clauses 
making  the  sale  conditional  on  property  zon- 
ing. It  is  therefore  my  suggestion  that  plan- 
ning restrictions  be  put  in  explicit  language 
on  the  tide  of  the  property.  This  would  be  of 
benefit  to  present  and  prospective  landowners. 
For  existing  landowners,  the  registration  of 
restrictions  would  aid  in  the  proper  evalua- 


tion of  their  land.  If  an  owner  felt  he  was 
being  unfairly  treated  in  terms  of  land  assess- 
ment, he  would  be  able  to  check  the  status 
of  his  zoning  by  visiting  two  places,  his 
municipal  hall  and  the  registry  office.  The 
value  of  his  property,  as  the  members  are 
aware,  can  change  drastically  with  a  change 
in  the  restrictions  placed  against  the  prop- 
erty. 

One  result  of  my  suggestion  might  be  that 
the  easy  access  of  information  would  limit 
the  necessity  of  engaging  professionals  to 
determine  the  market  value  for  municipal  tax 
appeals.  Of  course,  I  believe  there  should  be 
an  equal  obligation  to  deregister  or  alter  any 
notice  of  restriction  if  any  authority  changes 
those  rules  relating  to  the  land  use. 

We  have  decentralized  the  planning  func- 
tion dramatically  in  the  past  10  years  and 
work  such  as  the  Ontario  Economic  Council's 
review  of  municipal  planning  in  1973  and  the 
recent  Comay  report  encourage  us  to  go  even 
further.  I  support  this  decentralization  and  I 
feel  it  is  proper  to  localize  as  many  of  the 
planning  functions  as  possible.  In  so  doing, 
however,  we  must  ensure  that  the  general 
public  understands  its  rights.  I  believe  that 
my  resolution  would  help  them  in  this  regard. 

Some  criticism  may  be  levelled  at  my  sug- 
gestions by  pointing  out  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed would  be  most  expensive  and  im- 
practical. This  may  well  be  the  case  with 
certain  types  of  restrictions  and  I  would  be 
prepared  to  see  some  exemptions  if  the  task 
proved  to  be  totally  impractical.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, however,  that  since  planning  decisions 
are  made  for  the  general  good  of  the  public, 
the  public  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  costs 
necessary  to  protect  the  individual  land- 
owner's rights.  I  also  believe  that  the  pro>- 
cess  of  registration  of  most  restrictions  would 
not  be  too  onerous  and  should  be  looked  at 
very  seriously.  I  believe  we  should  throw  the 
burden  on  the  authority  that  is  making  the 
planning  restrictions,  until  the  authority  can 
prove  to  us  that  the  registration  of  their  re- 
strictions is  totally  impractical. 

Another  positive  benefit  that  would  arise 
from  the  registration  of  land-use  restrictions 
would  be  encouragement  for  local  councils  to 
support  good  planning  decisions.  There  is  a 
tendency  now  for  municipal  councils  to  back 
off  planning  decisions  because  an  owner  is 
often  not  aware  of  the  restrictions  that  were 
placed  against  his  land  either  in  buying  or 
after  he  has  bought  his  property.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  the  restrictions  were  not 
placed  on  his  land  by  a  local  authority. 

i  contend,  as  well,  that  a  greater  burden 
would  be  thrown  on  the  legal  profession  to 
provide  a  better  service  to  clients. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  No.  It  eases  up  their  respon- 
sibilities actually.  You  do  their  work  for  them 
ahead  of  time. 

Mh\  Sterling:  More  complete  information 
could  be  given  regarding  possible  uses  of 
land. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Get  the  lawyers  out  of  it 
completely. 

Mr.  Sterling:  This  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  future  and  it  should  limit  the 
time  and  work  necessary  for  a  solicitor  to 
give  proper  advice  in  relation  to  planning. 

This  is  only  one  step  along  the  way  to 
clarification  of  the  individual  landowner's 
rights  in  this  day  and  age.  I'm  very  interested 
in  balancing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  many  authorities  that  now  can 
restrict  the  use  of  one's  land. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  on  my  suggestion.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  their  criticisms,  both 
positive  and  negative.  Naturally,  I  would  like 
to  see  this  resolution  accepted  by  this  House, 
but  the  main  objective  is  to  have  the  prob- 
lem of  landowner's  rights  discussed. 

An  active  debate  will  more  than  satisfy 
them.  I  have  not  taken  long  to  outline  my 
proposal  because  I  think  the  principle  is  fairly 
easily  understood.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
what  time  is  left  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber will  have  about  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Epp:  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
speak  on  this  resolution.  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  first  impulse  was  to 
speak  against  the  resolution.  I  was  going  to 
take  a  lead  from  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville,  who  last  fall  voted  against  a  private 
member's  bill  of  a  colleague  of  mine  that 
had  to  do  with  small  business.  He  very  well 
articulated  at  that  time  the  fact  that  he  was 
against  any  more  bureaucracy  and,  therefore 
on  that  basic  principle  he  was  going  to 
oppose,  and  he  did  oppose  it.  In  fact,  I  think 
he  was  the  only  member  in  the  House  who 
opposed  the  bill  at  that  time.  He  stood  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  at  that  time  and  opposed  it. 
I'm  sure  he's  had  second  thoughts  about  it. 
All  of  us  make  our  errors,  particularly  those 
of  us  who  are  new  to  this  House.  I'm  sure  he 
remembers  that  day  very  well. 

Nevertheless,  I'm  going  to  support  this 
resolution  for  a  number  of  reasons.  After  con- 
sulting some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  matter, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  does  mean 
more  bureaucracy,  I  feel  that  it  may  be  a 
small  matter  in  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  it  increases  compared  to  the  amount  of 


good  that  it  may  do  to  the  consumers  of  the 
province. 

It  does  show  very  well  the  fact  that  one 
law  begets  another  and  that  as  we  put  on 
more  controls  and  develop  more  bureaucracy 
and  more  bodies,  we  have  tto  counteract  it. 
If  we  only  had  one  or  two  planning  bodies  in 
this  province,  we  wouldn't  need  this  addi- 
tional red  tape  and  bureaucracy,  but  we  now 
do  because  we've  got  the  multiple  bodies  that 
the  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
have  introduced  from  time  to  time.  That 
does  raise  problems. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
provincial  land  use  plan? 

Mr.  Epp:  It  is  something  like  the  person 
who  is  fairly  ill  and  decides  to  take  a  lot  of 
drugs.  Then  he  has  to  start  taking  other  drugs 
in  order  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  or  the 
side  effects  of  the  drugs  he's  been  taking  in 
order  to  make  himself  well. 
[4:00] 

This  bill  won't  protect  the  consumer;  it 
will  protect  the  future  purchasers  of  land. 
Most  pieces  of  land  are  not  registered  on 
title  now  and  this  will  help  the  lay  person 
who  sometimes  searches  titles  to  be  aware  of 
all  the  various  bodies  that  may  have  some 
kind  of  hold  or  some  land  of  control  on  that 
piece  of  land,  because  often  they  are  not 
lawyers.  In  fact,  some  years  ago  I  was  search- 
ing titles  for  a  lawyer  myself.  I  am  told 
lawyers  are  confronted  with  maybe  15  dif- 
ferent statutes  that  might  affect  a  piece  of 
land. 

It's  a  good  resolution  which  I  am  going  to 
support  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  applause  by  my  col- 
leagues is  because  I  volunteered  to  speak 
first  while  they  had  time  to  gather  their 
thoughts.  Both  of  them  will  be  speaking  on  it 
more  fully  later  in  the  debate  if  there's  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I  see 
basically  nothing  wrong  with  it.  It  does 
address  some  very  real  problems,  although  I 
find  it  a  little  strange  that  the  Liberal  Party 
also  seems  to  be  supporting  the  resolution  in 
view  of  a  resolution  that  one  of  their  mem- 
bers recently  brought  in  with  regard  to  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  I  would  have  thought 
that  their  position  would  have  been  against 
any  land  of  planning  regulations  or  anything 
else. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  totally  consistent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  it's  totally  consistent 
only  for  a  Liberal,  I  must  say.  However,  that's 
by  the  by.  I  want  to  say  very  clearly,  how- 
ever, that  I  don't  share  the  member's  implied 
reasoning  that  the  authority  of  conservation 
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authorities  or  of  planning  boards  is  a  bad 
authority.  Occasionally,  there  may  have  been 
some  abuses,  but  I  don't  think  I  would 
accept  the  argument  that  placing  restriction 
on  land  use,  which  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  of  proper  land-use  planning  for  the 
entire  province,  necessarily  depreciates  land 
values. 

For  example,  in  a  municipality  such  as 
Halifax  and  hopefully  in  the  future  Thunder 
Bay,  a  clear  skyline  bylaw  would,  in  fact, 
enhance  property  values  for  single-family 
dwellings  in  certain  areas.  You  must  under- 
stand, Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  restrictions 
placed  by  municipalities,  by  planning  boards, 
assure  and  keep  up  certain  land  values.  That 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

We  must  come  to  the  position  in  1978 
that  property  rights  by  themselves  are  not 
untrammelled,  that  the  ownership  of  property 
does  not  give  one  the  absolute  right  to  use 
or  dispose  of  that  property  as  one  sees  fit. 
As  property  owners,  we  have  a  responsibility 
•to  our  neighbours  and  to  our  neighbour 
property  owners  as  well.  I  want  to  state  that 
principle  quite  clearly  because  it  is  im- 
portant in  the  whole  debate  that  seems  to  be 
emerging  in  one  strange  way  or  another 
over  the  last  several  months  about  planning 
and  about  flood  plains,  and  about  responsi- 
bility. 

Basically,  the  assumption  in  this  society  is 
that  the  buyer  must  beware.  What  the  mem- 
ber has  done,  and  this  is  why  I  support  the 
resolution,  is  provide  a  kind  of  consumer 
protection  for  that  buyer  so  he  is  more  aware 
of  what  he  must  beware  of.  That  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I'm  a  little  bit  unclear,  and  I  hope  that  the 
member  could  clarify  it  in  his  four-minute 
wind-up,  about  what  exceptions  he  might 
make.  I  can  understand  the  exceptions  he 
outlined  with  regard  to  the  municipality, 
because  those  would  be  on  record  with  the 
local  municipality  and  be  fairly  accessible 
to  the  residents. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  it  should  be  consistent.  Obviously, 
this  is  just  a  resolution  and  not  a  piece  of 
legislation.  I  can  see  it  taking  some  time  to 
bring  it  into  effect,  and  probably  there  should 
be  a  time  frame.  For  example,  it  would  take 
considerable  time  for  the  conservation  au- 
thority in  the  Grand  River  valley  to  work 
through  al  the  private  lands  in  which  their 
flood-plain  mapping  and  their  management 
plain  has  effect.  I  don't  think  we  could  ex- 
pect them  to  take  on  staff  overnight  or  to 
hire  several  lawyers  in  order  to  put  the 
notice  on  the  registration  title  that  the  mem- 
ber mentions. 


The  final  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  cases,  as  has  been  mentioned 
previously,  where  the  person  searching  a 
title  is  not  a  lawyer.  Many  people  try  to  do 
that  independendy.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
often  see  a  title  and  they  aren't  aware  of 
these  other  possible  restrictions.  They  may 
be  buying  the  property  for  a  corner  store  in 
a  rural  area  that  rules  out  that  possibility. 
That  restriction  may  not  be  on  the  title. 

The  idea  the  member  has  embodied  in  the 
resolution  would  serve  the  public  good  in 
that  way,  although  I  think  there  would  be 
several  careful  refinements  that  must  be 
thought  through  before  any  legislation  were 
in  fact  drafted. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  rising  to  make  certain 
observations  on  the  resolution  of  the  member 
for  Carleton-Grenville,  I  want  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  the  member's  concern  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  Ontario  property  owners 
is  one  I  am  sure  that  is  shared  by  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Moreover,  I  am  personally 
committed  to  the  principle  that  all  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  property  should  be  ap- 
praised of  constraints  to  the  utilization  on  the 
parcel  of  land  they  wish  to  purchase.  I  be- 
lieve equally  that  all  current  owners  of 
land  should  be  made  aware  of  changes  to  the 
nature  of  land-use  controls. 

I  guess  the  difficulty  is  in  determining  what 
is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Looking  at  the  resolution  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  a  lands  con- 
trol information  system  would  involve  an 
analysis  of  their  applications  for  many  mil- 
lions of  parcels  of  land  and  would  require 
extensive  efforts  of  co-ordination,  expensive 
computer  facilities  and  an  enlarged  bureauc- 
racy. This  has  been  referred  to  by  other 
speakers  this  afternoon. 

This  cost,  however  justified,  would  have  to 
be  charged  against  the  users  of  the  system 
itself.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
property  owners  and  purchasers  would  want 
to  maintain  such  an  administrative  structure. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  could  hire  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Williams:  From  a  policy  position, 
the  difficulties  in  my  view  are  even  more 
serious.  Obviously,  data  stored  in  the  system 
would  include  existing  land-use  controls. 
But  how  would  it  regard  legislation  which  at 
best  could  only  be  labelled  "impending"? 
How  would  the  system  inform  the  public  of 
proposals  for  reform  of  land-use  control  that 
had  only  achieved  draft  plan  status  at  the 
appropriate  municipal  council?  The  bottom 
line  is  whether  any  system  could  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
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reorientation  of  the  future  government  in- 
tent. 

I  must  say  that  the  development  of  an  ac- 
ceptable strategy  for  the  resolution  of  these 
challenging  questions  would  be  indeed  an 
ambitious  undertaking. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  major  considera- 
tion that  if  such  a  system  were  successfully 
installed,  there  emerges  the  all-important 
question  of  public  liability.  That  is,  enabling 
legislation  which  took  its  source  from  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  might  well  provide 
grounds  for  civil  action.  The  insertion  of  a 
clause  to  prohibit  such  action  would  certainly 
undermine  the  public's  confidence  in  any 
attempted  legislation  along  these  lines. 

Upon  a  review  of  current  practices,  I  find 
that  those  already  situated  on  properties 
whose  land-use  controls  may  be  altered, 
whether  at  the  provincial  or  the  municipal 
level,  have  already  received  notices  of  hear- 
ing and  are  invited  to  express  themselves 
formally  on  the  subject  of  changes  to  which 
they  find  objection.  There  exists  the  danger 
that  the  notice  of  control  advocated  by  this 
resolution  might  become  distorted  into  and 
after  the  fact-hearing  process  and  that 
elements  of  the  public  would  feel  justified  in 
pursuing  objections  to  changes  in  land-use 
control  well  after  the  proper  period  for  public 
input  had  passed. 

There  is  no  question  that  owners  have 
certain  legitimate  rights  but  my  own  feeling 
is  that  they  have  certain  responsibilities  as 
well.  One  responsibility,  which  I  believe  all 
owners  of  property  or  prospective  purchasers 
must  share,  is  the  responsibility  to  monitor  or 
have  legal  caunsel  monitor  the  existence  or 
alterations  of  land-use  controls  through 
periodic  contact  with  the  appropriate  provin- 
cial and  municipal  administrative  offices. 

Coming  to  the  legal  considerations,  I  think 
that's  the  most  important  difficulty  of  all.  My 
friend  from  Carleton-Grenville  will  appreciate 
and  understand  that  the  main  import  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Registry  Act  and  the  Land  Titles 
Act  is  to  deal  with  ownership  and  interest  in 
land.  Embodied  in  those  documents  is  the 
public  recording  of  any  document,  whether 
it  be  a  deed,  mortgage,  lease  or  any  other 
type  of  document  that  goes  to  matter  of  title. 
That  surely  is  what  the  Registry  Act  and  the 
Land  Titles  Act  are  about. 

I  suggest  that  those  acts  were  not  devised 
to  give  the  public  public  notice  of  land  uses 
but  rather  ownership  and  legal  interest  in 
land.  I  think  it  has  been  determined  on  more 
than  one  occasion  and  is  recognized  as  such 
by  those  of  the  legal  profession  that  land^-use 
control  bylaws  or  specific  land-use  bylaws  or 
general  plans  for  planning  use  do  not  go  to 


matters  of  title  but  rather  matters  of  use  of 
the  land  which  are  two  distinct  and  separate 
considerations— and  very  important  distinc- 
tions, indeed. 

During  the  '50s  and  '60s  the  municipalities 
throughout  the  province  engaged  in  a  fad  of 
registering  as  many  agreements  and  caveats 
and  bylaws  on  the  title  as  possible,  to  en- 
sure that  any  interest  whatsoever  they  might 
have  in  the  lands  or  intended  use  of  the 
lands  would  be  a  matter  of  public  notice.  It 
got  to  the  point  that  because  of  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  by  the  legal  profession— particularly 
when  they  found  it  so  difficult  from  experi- 
ence to  get  municipalities  to  register  a  release 
once  they  may  have  registered  an  interest 
that  was  of  a  limited  duration— it  became  a 
very  onerous  undertaking. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  section  18  of 
the  Registry  Act  itself— to  draw  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  member  sponsoring  the  reso- 
lution—sets aside  a  specific  registry,  a  bylaw 
index  in  which  bylaws— and  I  feel  that  master 
plans  of  land-use  control  for  municipalities 
could  fall  within  this  jurisdiction,  in  fact,  they 
could  because  to  become  effective  they  have 
to  be  enacted  as  a  bylaw— could  be  and,  in 
fact,  are  registered  in  the  registry  offices  in 
any  event.  Not  in  the  general  registry,  but  in 
the  bylaw  index.  As  such,  they  are  on  record. 
They're  not  on  each  individual  piece  of  land. 
(I  suggest,  with  respect,  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  take  the  course  of  action  that 
the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville  has  sug- 
gested. I  agree  with  many  of  the  concerns 
he's  expressed  but  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  mechanism  by  which  he  wants 
to  better  serve  the  public  by  giving  them 
greater  notice.  I  suggest,  as  he  did  in  his 
comments,  that  there  are  certain  administra- 
tive offices- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  You  see  how  defective  it  really 
is? 
[4:15] 

Mr.  Williams:  —where  various  government 
controls  and  regulations  are  sought  out  from. 
Whether  it  be  the  licensing  of  gravel  quarries, 
pits  or  any  other  specific  type  of  land  use, 
the  appropriate  place  for  a  person  to  go,  of 
course,  is  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  local 
municipality  and  to  search  out  the  records 
to  see  what  the  official  land-use  and  bylaw 
controls  are  in  that  municipality. 

We  all  know  too  well  that  many  lawyers 
will  not  give  an  opinion  to  any  of  their 
clients  with  regard  to  the  status  of  land-use 
controls  because  of  the  vagaries  and  activities 
of  councils,  which  can  change  from  day  to 
day.  Many  lawyers,  I  suggest,  have  found 
themselves   burnt  by  having   given  opinions 
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with  regard  to  land-use  bylaws  and  have 
found  to  their  horror  that  an  amendment 
had  been  introduced  in  the  local  council  the 
week  before,  amending  the  specific  bylaw 
that  happened  to  affect  that  particular  parcel 
of  land. 

Surely,  by  having  the  official  documents  in 
•the  clerk's  office,  as  they  must  be,  and 
registered  by  many  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  bylaw  index  of  the  registry  offices,  that 
would  give  sufficient  notice  to  an  interested 
landowner. 

The  concern  is  whether  members  of  the 
general  public  have  adequate  access  to  these 
records  to  satisfy  themselves.  By  suggesting 
that  a  lay  person  go  to  a  registry  office 
and  to  matters  of  title  would,  I  suggest,  mis- 
lead that  person  going  to  search  the  records 
into  considering  that  this  bylaw  has  some 
bearing  on  the  title  to  his  property  when 
it  does  not  do  so.  It  certainly  does  impinge 
upon  the  unlimited  use  he  may  make  of 
those  lands,  but  to  relate  it  to  the  matter 
of  title,  which  the  Land  Titles  Act  and  the 
Registry  Act  are  specifically  designed  to 
accommodate,  I  suggest  is  the  wrong  course 
of  action  and  the  wrong  area  within  which 
to  bring  land-use  control  bylaws  and  general 
land-use  policies.  I  suggest  they  must  con- 
tinue to  remain  primarily  in  the  offices  of 
the  municipalities  within  which  those  land- 
use  changes  have  been  imposed  and  will 
change. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  can  see  the  pitfalls; 
they're  logical. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  suggest  that  the  lawyers, 
if  they  wished  to  advise  their  clients  with 
regard  to  land-use  controls,  would  continue 
to  make  their  appropriate  searches  in  the 
municipal  offices  of  the  appropriate  munic- 
ipality. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
has  provoked  a  very  useful  discussion  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  and  points  out  very 
clearly,  by  reason  of  even  expressing  the  need 
for  such  a  mechanism,  the  absolute  mess 
that  we  are  in  regarding  land-use  controls 
in  Ontario  at  the  present  time.  I'll  point  out 
a  couple  of  examples. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  that,  a  projection? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  my  own  riding  we  have 
situations  where  the  overlays  go  something 
like  this:  municipal,  regional,  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission,  Credit  Valley  Con- 
servation Authority.  There  are  many  land- 
owners who  have  all  of  those  control  im- 
positions placed  on  their  property,  and  they 


are  very  often  at  a  loss  as  to  know  where 
to  go  in  order  to  get  some  of  their  problems 
sorted  out.  They  will  start  at  one  place  and 
they  feel  they  have  the  situation  solved,  only 
to  find  out  that  they  haven't  satisfied  the 
requirements  or  the  overlay  of  somebody  else 
and  only  to  go  some  place  else.  I  think  all 
of  us  recognize  and  accept  certain  impositions 
on  the  concept  of  freehold  property. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we 
lived  in  a  simpler,  antediluvian  age? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It  would  be  much  more 
wonderful  to  live  in  a  simpler,  antediluvian 
age.  I  don't  even  know  what  that  word 
means.  Coming  from  that  member,  though, 
it  sounds  rather  prehistoric;  so  I  think  we'll 
just  try  to  move  on  to  something  a  little  more 
current  and  progressive. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Antediluvian  means  "before 
the  member  for  Lakeshore." 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  But  we  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  concept  of  property  ownership  is 
rooted  in  British  case  law  and  it  is  amended 
and  developed  by  legislation  as  time  goes 
on.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  American 
concept  of  land  ownership  which  is  instilled 
right  in  the  constitution.  It  is  declared 
clearly. 

So  we  have  certain  concepts  and  so  on  and 
we  accept  certain  kinds  of  impositions  and 
certain  kinds  of  controls  but  the  average  per- 
son really  doesn't  know  what  is  happening.  I 
think  that  some  mechanism  has  to  be  estab- 
lished. Such  is  the  suggestion  from  the  mem- 
ber that  a  notice  of  land-use  control  or  maybe 
notice  of  removal  and  maybe  some  notice  of 
intent— because  very  often  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  at  the  present  time  is  not  the  com- 
pleted imposition  of  a  control  but  the  draft 
plan  the  member  for  Oriole  referred  to. 

Here  we  have  a  situaton  where  a  non- 
elected  body,  by  virtue  of  a  draft  plan,  is 
making  a  gross  imposition  on  a  land-owner 
affecting  land  values.  In  one  case  in  my  own 
riding,  not  only  is  this  imposition  by  draft 
plan  taking  place  but  the  government,  on 
top  of  that,  is  expropriating  property  on  the 
basis  of  this  draft  plan.  It  is  a  ludicrous  situa- 
tion. The  Ombudsman  is  fortunately  investi- 
gating that  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
satisfactory  resolution. 

Landowners  should  know  if  there  is  some 
land  of  control  either  intended  or  in  reality 
imposed  on  their  property.  I  have  one  neigh- 
bour who  applied  to  rebuild  his  house.  The 
old  house  was  falling  down  and  he  wanted 
to  rebuild  it.  Suddenly  he  found  out  that  he 
could  not  get  a  permit  because  his  property 
was  in  the  flood  plain.  He  considered  it  rather 
ludicrous  because  the  property  was  located  at 
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least  100  feet  above  the  river  level  and  most 
of  the  100  feet  was  above  the  highest  flood 
level.  Had  there  been  some  kind  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him  that  there  was  this  con- 
straint before  he  proceeded  with  making  the 
commitment  and  so  on  he  could  have  at 
least  investigated  and  found  out  that  this 
imposition  was  there.  He  could  have  chal- 
lenged it  before  he  had  materials  purchased, 
before  he  had  gone  ahead  and  made  his  plans 
to  proceed.  So  I  think  the  member  for 
Carlton-Grenville  indeed  has  given  us  some- 
thing reasonable  to  get  our  teeth  into. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  don't  think  what  he  is 
proposing  will  help  the  client? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  member  for  Oriole,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  envisaged  a  large  bureac- 
racy  connected  with  this  thing  and  that  was 
one  of  my  concerns  when  I  first  looked  at  this 
resolution.  I  must  say  that  we  might  find 
ourselves  just  hiring  another  bureaucracy- 
one  to  feed  the  other.  It  is  kind  of  an  insidi- 
ous thing. 

I  don't  think  the  intent  of  the  member  for 
Carlton-Grenville  is  that  way  at  all.  I  see  a 
far  more  simple  kind  of  statement  here,  and 
I  see  it  simply  applied  in  simple  terms  for 
people  to  see  it. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur  also  pointed 
out  that  in  this  modern  day  and  age,  where 
people  are  better  educated  and  so  on,  very 
often  they  are  doing  their  own  title  search- 
ing. They  are  going  into  registry  offices  to 
find  out  about  property,  because  it  is  very 
costly,  as  the  member  for  Oriole  will  recog- 
nize, to  hire  a  lawyer  to  engage  in  these 
things.  If  it  is  done  in  a  simple  way,  and  I 
hope  that  it  would  be,  it  provides  him  with 
an  instantaneous  look  at  the  deed  and  also 
whether  there  are  any  controls,  either  real 
or  imagined  or  intended  or  in  reality,  placed 
upon  that  property. 

So  when  the  vote  comes  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  Certainly,  it  is  incomplete 
in  its  statement  but  I  think  that  the  intent 
justifies  the  support. 

Mr.  Swart:  Like  the  other  members,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  over  this  resolution, 
give  it  some  consideration,  and  in  addition, 
have  a  brief  discussion  with  the  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville  about  it.  The  resolution, 
as  it  is  written  and  as  interpreted  to  me  by 
the  member  submitting  it,  finds  favour  with 
me  and  I  too  will  be  voting  in  favour  of  this 
resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  it  says,  in  effect,  any 
planning  controls  over  private  land  shall  be 
registered  and  shall  be  readily  available  to 
the  owner  of  that  land.  With  that  principle, 


I  can  agree.  I  have  to  say,  though,  I  have 
some  reservations  and  some  concerns  with 
the  comments  which  that  member  and  other 
members  have  made  here  today.  I  don't  think 
I'm  interpreting  those  comments  unfairly 
when  I  say  the  intent  of  this  resolution  would 
be  to  use  it,  in  some  real  degree,  to  inhibit 
the  planning  process. 

When  he  spoke,  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville  certainly  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  view  planning  had  gone  too 
far.  He  spoke  about  the  prohibitions  on 
private  land.  Of  course,  there  may  be  some 
justification  to  this  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  All  sorts  of  justification. 

Mr.  Swart:  I'm  not  at  all  sure  planning  has 
gone  too  far.  I'm  sure,  in  some  instances,  the 
techniques  used  and  the  lack  of  reimburse- 
ment and  the  lack  of  notification  and  input  by 
this  government  has  gone  too  far.  But  the 
principle  of  planning,  I  suggest,  is  a  good 
principle.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  people 
in  society  who  would  say  that  where  plan- 
ning—yes, a  very  large  measure  of  planning— 
had  been  introduced  years  ago,  that  it  has 
in  fact  failed  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  society. 
In  the  unplanned  areas,  we  have  had  all  kinds 
of  problems  and  a  great  many  of  the  land 
owners,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  have 
suffered.  Believe  me,  I  was  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  21  years,  and  I  started  my  munic- 
ipal career  in  a  municipality  where  there  was 
no  planning.  I  saw  the  problems  that  existed 
on  residential  lands  where  homes  were  per- 
mitted on  septic  tanks  and  where  the  effluent 
ran  into  the  neighbours'  property  afterwards. 
I  tell  you  we  all  recognize— anybody  who  has 
been  in  municipal  government— that  municipal 
planning  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  think  we  also  recognize  that  conserva- 
tion authorities,  for  instance,  have  been  a  real 
asset  to  our  society.  Sure,  in  some  instances 
they  may  have  impinged  on  private  rights 
but  they  are  part  of  the  mix  in  our  society 
that  has  made  it  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  impinge  daily.  It  de- 
pends whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  that 
impinging  or  not. 

Mr.  Swart:  This  is  always  a  problem  in 
our  society,  trying  to  find  that  balance  be- 
tween the  public  good  and  individual  rights. 
Everybody  in  this  House  must  admit  that  is 
the  case.  Those  who  say  we  should  abolish 
planning  are  speaking  nonsense  and  those  who 
say  the  state  should  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  like  with  private  land  are  also  speaking 
nonsense.  We  have  to  find  that  balance.  We 
may  not  all  agree,  in  these  political  parties, 
exactly  where  that  balance  should  be. 
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1  repeat,  planning  at  all  levels  generally 
has  been  of  a  real  benefit  to  our  society. 
Ontario  is  a  better  place,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties, because  we  have  had  that  planning. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing  about 
the  planning  process,  and  that  is  where  we 
get  into  the  real  problem  in  planning.  We 
don't  find  there  is  a  tremendous  conflict  in 
planning,  when  it  is  applied  in  the  area  where 
the  conditions  exist  now.  When  you  start 
planning  for  the  future,  and  on  this  vacant 
land,  which  is  the  only  way  you  will  prevent 
problems  from  arising  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that's  where  you  get  into  the  real 
difficulty.  Yet,  in  fact,  that  is  where  planning 
pays  off  to  society. 

[4:30] 

H  think  we  have  to  live  with  these  diffi- 
culties of  planning.  You  can't  throw  out  plan- 
ning, or  even  lessen  planning  in  our  society 
just  simply  because  it  is  impinging  on  occasion 
and  perhaps  creating  injustices  on  occasion. 
We  still  have  to  have  planning.  I  think  people 
recognize  this  and  are  prepared  to  accept  it 

il  find  also  in  the  bill  some  things  that  other 
speakers  have  said  that  are  going  to  give  us 
practical  problems,  for  example,  the  bureauc- 
racy which  is  going  to  be  associated  with  the 
registration  of  these  properties.  I  can  think 
of  an  area  under  the  Grand  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority  where  they  would  probably 
have  to  hire  two  lawyers  for  three  years  to 
search  out  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty which  they  cover.  To  register  this  against 
those  properties  would  just  be  a  mammoth 
job.  There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  costs  to 
society  in  this.  In  addition  and  very  fre- 
quently, we'll  be  registering  and  then  de- 
registering  and  changing  registrations  maybe 
on  property  which  doesn't  change  hands.  Over 
50  years,  you'll  have  to  change  the  registra- 
tion against  that  property  many  times  during 
that  period  of  time.  I  am  concerned  too  that 
it  includes  regional  governments  but  excludes 
local  governments  in  having  to  register  this 
in  a  registry  office.  This  was  spoken  about 
by  other  members.  All  of  us  who  live  in 
regions  know  there  is  a  tremendous  inter- 
locking between  the  regional  plan  and  the 
local  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  two 
should  definitely  be  registered  in  one  place, 
probably  in  the  local  municipality.  I  don't 
think  you  can  practically  separate  the  two. 
These  proposals  are  going  to  make  it  a  lot 
easier  for  lawyers.  When  they  transfer  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another  person, 
whether  it's  a  house  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  and  they  have  a  percentage  charged 
against  that,  it  will  mean  that  they  will  be 
doing  somewhat  less  work  for  the  money  they 


will  receive.  In  addition,  the  sad  part  of  it  is 
that  that  cost  will  have  been  transferred  to 
the  public  purse. 

I  support  this  for  two  reasons,  even  with 
the  qualifications  I  have.  I  support  it,  first, 
because  I  think  the  public  should  have  the 
right  to  know  what  is  registered  against  their 
property  and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  that 
all  of  it  should  be  readily  available  either 
in  the  local  municipality  or  in  the  registry 
office. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  May  I  say,  first  of  all,  how 
pleased  I  am  to  participate  in  this  debate, 
especially  since  back  in  those  good  old  days 
when  I  was  practising  law  I  was  sympathetic 
to  this  resolution  with  regard  to  what  might 
take  place  with  the  practising  bar  in  rural 
areas  where  it  is  involved  heavily  in  real 
estate  transactions  and  also  in  major  munic- 
ipalities, as  the  resolution  has  stated,  in 
searching  out  zoning  bylaws  with  regard  to 
particular  pieces  of  property. 

As  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  require  the  registration  of  a  notice 
of  land-use  control  against  each  parcel  of 
land  within  the  appropriate  registry.  This 
registration  would  be  compulsory  whenever 
the  land  is  directly  affected  by  controls  im- 
posed by  the  regional  or  provincial  govern- 
ment or  local  authority  which  would  restrict 
the  property  rights  of  the  landowner. 

The  present  legislation  that  governs  the 
land  registration  system  in  Ontario  permits  the 
registration  of  documents  that  affect  title 
interest  in  land.  However,  I  believe  that  under 
our  present  system  documents  that  deal  with 
land-use  control  do  not  affect  title  to  land 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  registered.  I  find 
that  this  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Ontario  Law 
Reform  Commission  and  the  report  on  land 
registration  and  with  the  study  conducted  by 
the  copyright  division. 

I  recognize  the  advantages  in  consolidating 
all  interests  that  afFect  land  and  one-title 
record.  However,  at  present  there  have  been 
no  studies  to  determine  exactly  what  increase 
in  volume  would  result  if  controls  were 
registered.  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  land  registration  system  is  a 
completely  manual  system  with  the  exception 
of  the  use  of  the  cash  register.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent to  me  then  that  even  changes  to  the 
system  which  appear  insignificant  can  have  a 
startling  effect  in  terms  of  increased  work 
loads. 

While  the  basic  philosophy  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  appealing,  I  find  that  it's  impractical 
and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out.  The  registration  of  land-use  controls  on 
title  will  not  be  practical  until  significant  tech- 
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nical  improvements  are  made  to  our  system. 
The  point  is  until  we  have  a  better  mapping 
system,  improved  storage  facilities  and  an 
automatic  data  entry  system,  our  system  is 
just  not  capable  of  handling  this  kind  of 
registration.  For  example,  in  1977,  there 
were  1,286,866  documents  relating  to  land  in 
Ontario.  That  was  documents  registered  and 
that's  in  regard  to  deeds,  mortgages,  wills  and 
the  like.  Decentralization  of  all  these  instru- 
ments under  a  manual  system  would  make  the 
work  load,  I  would  suggest,  incredible. 

There  are  other  disadvantages.  In  the  tran- 
sitional stage,  assuming  that  this  resolution 
was  adopted,  a  land  registration  system  would 
have  to  absorb  an  instant  growth  of  about  one 
million  entries.  In  an  area  where  the  govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  cut  down,  this  would 
cause  increased  administrative  problems  and 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  All  of  this  I  believe, 
is  unnecessary;  and  all  of  this  I  believe, 
would  make  it  difficult  for  a  practising  solic- 
itor in  trying  to  explain  to  his  client  a  delay 
in  a  particular  real  estate  transaction  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  deciphering  amongst  other 
things,  the  registration  of  a  zoning  category 
on  a  piece  of  property. 
Mr.  Lawlor:  What  about  the  delays  now? 
Mr.  Cureatz:  That's  right.  The  delays  now 
are  difficult  enough  for  any  practising  solic- 
itor, although  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  who  hasn't  practised 
in  quite  a  while,  is  just  getting  that  from 
hearsay. 

If  the  registration  of  each  parcel  of  land  is 
required,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  sanction 
for  failure  of  registry.  Remembering  that  in 
1977  there  was  an  estimated  3.1  million  indi- 
vidually owned  parcels  of  land,  enforcement 
of  this  resolution  would  be  very  difficult.  One 
can  only  speculate,  but  I  imagine  that  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  municipalities  would 
increase  their  budgets  greatly. 

I  am  wondering  as  an  alternative  to  this 
resolution  if  we  could  be  looking  at  the 
amendment  to  the  Real  Estate  and  Business 
Brokers  Act  to  provide  for  disclosure  of  regis- 
tration on  land  use  in  any  agreement  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.  In  the  event  of  a  prospective 
purchaser  looking  at  property,  it  will  be 
stated  automatically  by  very  fine  and  com- 
petent real  estate  agents- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  You  don't  want  public  notice 
and  you  want  them  to  know  enough  about  it 
to  put  in  an  offer  to  purchase.  Really,  you 
contradict  yourself. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —what  the  zoning  is  right 
away  on  the  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale. 

Secondly,  we  could  also  take  a  look  at  the 
amendment  relevant  to  those  provincial  stat- 


utes to  allow  for  solicitor  requisition  on  land 
use  as  well  as  on  land  title  and  any  trans- 
action of  property  rights.  Although  I  am  not 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  registration  of  all 
interests  that  affect  land  on  title  and  on  the 
record,  I  fear  that  it  is  not  practical  until 
substantial  technical  changes  have  been  made 
to  the  land  registration  system. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  will  support  you  any- 
way, Norm. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  there  any  time  left? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Lakeshore  for  about  six  minutes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  my  God,  that's  eons. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  the 
member  is  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
wrong  reason,  unlike  most  government  mem- 
bers who  do  the  wrong  thing  sometimes,  and 
maybe  even  usually,  for  the  right  reasons. 
But  the  particular  animus  that's  behind  the 
legislation  is  directed  towards  that  great  beast 
of  the  apocalypse  oalled  planning  and  the 
regimentation  of  contemporary  life. 

It's  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  many 
sides  of  this  House,  particularly  with  right 
wing  people,  they  don't  hesitate  to  take  all 
the  advantages  of  contemporary  civilization, 
but  they  don't  want  any  of  the  disadvantages. 
They  shy  off.  We've  heard  the  speeches  here 
today  from  the  middle  paleolithic  period. 
Stone  age  man  was  saying  that  he  could  do 
whatever  the  blazes  he  pleased  with  his  prop- 
erty. 

My  position  is  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  more  that  is  on  that  title 
with  respect  to  anything  collateral  to  or 
affecting  that  title,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
average  citizen  and,  incidentally  and  quite 
tertiarily  I  assure  you,  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion who  do  the  searching.  There  are  pitfalls 
enough.  Every  lawyer  knows  there  may  be 
any  number  of  things  that  won't  appear  on 
that  tide  and  will  never  appear  on  any  title, 
which  nevertheless  can  have  devastating 
effects  on  the  future  use  of  the  land— hidden 
drains,  types  of  pipes,  easements  of  various 
kinds.  A  host  of  things  that  dont  come  to 
light  by  looking  at  a  tide  haunt  and  some- 
times cause  out  of  pocket  expenses  to  the 
legal  profession  which  has  to  certify  these 
titles  are  guaranteed. 

I  would  point  out,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  debate,  that 
there  is  a  very  broad  range  of  notices  placed 
on  contemporary  titles  from  a  diversity  of 
government  agencies.  Just  this  morning  on  our 
regulations  committee,  we  heard  from  Trans- 
portation that  information  with  respect  to 
controlled-access   highways,   with   respect   to 
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designation  of  the  Queen's  highways  is  placed 
on  the  titles.  Therefore,  the  adjoining  land- 
owners will  know  what  the  relationship  to  the 
highway  system  is  and  what  the  effects  are 
on  land  values  and  on  the  utilization  of  the 
land  that  may  be  involved. 

Most  planning  stuff  coming  through  the 
municipal  board  is  registered  on  title.  This 
is  done  by  a  simple  step  and  usually  makes 
reference  to  the  bylaw  in  question,  so  that 
whole  area  is  covered.  Highway  expropria- 
tions and  what  not  are  placed  on  titles.  There 
is  a  vast  range  already  accommodated  and 
accepted.  Now,  if  the  range  is  to  be  extended, 
I  would  think  that  by  and  large  that's  all  to 
the  good.  As  I  said,  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  want  the  muncipal  bylaws  affecting  par- 
ticular pieces  of  property  to  be  at  one's 
fingertips,  so  to  speak. 

That's  the  place  basically  where  you  go 
and  look.  We  have  enough  difficulties  in  land 
transactions  just  trying  to  get  all  the  numer- 
ous affidavits  together.  But  one  usually  has  to 
write  to  the  municipality  with  respect  to 
planning  controls  that  are  operative  there 
and  available  nowhere  else,  seeking  out  from 
that  municipality,  intelligence  as  to  what 
governs  a  particular  piece  of  property.  That 
is  a  long,  slow,  sometimes  even  ardous  extrac- 
tion of  the  deed.  Time  comes  and  goes;  peo- 
ple want  to  move  into  the  property.  The  sen- 
sible place  to  find  it  is  at  the  registry  office, 
rieht  on  title. 

Particularly,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
House  by  individuals  other  than  the  legal 
profession,  for  those  who  desire  to  take  a  look 
at  their  own  title  or  someone  else's.  And  to 
go  away  in  the  benighted,  or  the  sublime- 
take  your  choice— belief  that  they  know 
what  governs  the  property,  when  they— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  couldn't  possibly  have  used 
it  up  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  so  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville  for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Perhaps  I  shall  try  to  direct 
some  of  my  response  to  things  that  have  re- 
curred in  the  speeches  of  several  members 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  partici- 
pating in  the  debate. 

[4:45] 

First  of  all,  requiring  a  municipality  to  put 
on  title  any  restrictions  they  might  impose 
would  be  very  impractical. 

I've  also  found  out  from  experience  that  a 
trip  to  the  municipal  hall  often  will  yield  a 
lot  more  information  for  a  prospective  owner 


or  for  an  owner  in  terms  of  what  might  or 
might  not  happen  to  their  property  as  well 
as  what  might  or  might  not  happen  to  the 
adjacent  property  or  property  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  In  some  cases  this  is  as  im- 
portant as  finding  out  exactly  what  happens 
to  their  particular  property. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Aren't  you  doing  this  for  the 
wrong  reasons? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes  he  is.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I'm  not  doing  this  for  the 
wrong  reasons  at  all,  I'd  say  to  the  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

I  believe,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
remarks,  that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  the 
decentralization  of  planning  authority.  We're 
going  to  have  to  continue  on  that  route  be- 
cause of  the  different  nature  of  the  types  of 
problems  involved.  By  providing  some  kind 
of  central  registry  system  for  land-use  con- 
trols we  will  be  providing  the  existing  land- 
owner and  a  potential  landowner  with  a  good 
place  to  go  and'  really  find  out  what  the  story 
is  about  this  piece  of  land. 

I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  to  com- 
ment on  the  exception  that  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  remarks.  What  I  was  referring 
to  there  was  that  instead  of  registering 
against  each  single  piece  of  land,  for  instance, 
in  relation  to  a  conservation  authority,  they 
might  register  as  a  bylaw  index  is  now  regis- 
tered against  the  whole  of  the  township  in  a 
particular  area. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  on  each  abstract 
page  or  against  each  parcel  there  should  be 
some  reference  to  another  area  of  reference 
so  that  an  owner  who  would  walk  in  would 
then  know  that  he  had  to  also  check  another 
set  of  general  documents  that  were  on  title. 

As  to  the  argument  relating  to  the  fact 
that  the  registry  system  and  the  land  titles 
system  dealt  with  ownership  and  with  owner- 
ship rights  as  opposed  to  land-use  rights,  I 
think  that  argument  would  have  been  good 
20  years  ago  but  today  land-use  rights  are 
as  important  or  more  important  than  legal 
rights  in  terms  of  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  listening,  Oriole? 

Mr.  Williams:  You're  dead  wrong. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  also  think  that  perhaps  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  intent  to  zone  a  property 
could  be  registered  just  as  an  intent  so  that 
it  would  alarm  a  potential  buyer  that  this  was 
taking  place  without  registration  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  intended  zoning  that  was  going 
to  take  place.  Again,  that  would  serve  the 
public  in  terms  of  their  being  able  to  find  out 
what  was  happening  with  their  land  as  well 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Sterling:  —what  has  happened  to  their 
land. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  dealing 
with  this  matter  has  expired. 

PLEBISCITES  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Bradley  moved  private  member's 
motion  14: 

Resolution:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  any  proposal  for  the  restructuring  of 
a  local  government  should  not  be  imple- 
mented until  such  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted in  a  plebiscite  to  the  electors  of  the 
municipality  affected  and  is  approved  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting;  and  that  where  a 
plebiscite  is  conducted  in  a  municipality  that 
is  part  of  a  regional  municipality  and  two 
thirds  of  the  electors  voting  indicate  a  desire 
to  discontinue  the  regional  government,  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  general  government  for  a  feasi- 
bility study  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  should  say  at  the  beginning 
I  wish  to  reserve  two  minutes  at  the  end. 

I  rise  in  the  Legislature  today  to  present 
for  consideration  of  all  members  of  this 
assembly  a  resolution  designed  to  give  the 
people  of  Ontario  a  direct  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  future  of  local  govern- 
ment in  this  province.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  served  at  the  municipal  level,  the  idea 
and  practice  of  permitting  the  voting  public 
to  render  judgement  on  various  issues  by 
means  of  the  ballot  box  is  not  new.  Indeed,  a 
question  placed  on  the  ballot  has  often  initi- 
ated the  most  debate  and  sparked  the  greatest 
degree  of  interest  at  the  time  of  a  municipal 
election.  It  is  an  avenue  of  action  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  promoted  in  deal- 
ing with  issues  which  have  a  particular  effect 
on  a  certain  area  of  the  province. 

If  I  were  asked  to  list  those  issues  which 
worked  in  favour  of  my  election  to  this  body, 
I  would  be  compelled  to  place  at  the  top  of 
the  list  the  issue  of  regional  government.  In  a 
section  of  the  province  which  could  not  be 
classified  as  unfriendly  to  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  of  Ontario,  and  for  a  good 
many  years  in  the  past,  there  remains  but  one 
Tory  member  to  fight  the  cause  of  the  provin- 
cial government.  That  member,  the  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr.  Welch),  re- 
tains that  seat  not  on  the  basis  of  his  support 
of  regional  government  nor  of  his  political 
affiliation,  but  on  the  foundation  of  his  own 
personal  integrity  and  the  record  of  service 
to  his  constituents. 

In  constituency  after  constituency  across 
this   province,   Conservative  candidates   were 


forced  to  bear  the  albatross  of  regional  gov- 
ernment on  their  efforts  to  retain  seats  or  to 
wrest  new  seats  from  the  control  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  those  areas  saddled  with  regional 
government  or  threatened  with  regionaliza- 
tion,  Tory  standard  bearers  were  faced  with 
a  major  handicap.  Yet  the  message  has  ap- 
parently been  missed  by  those  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  this  additional  level  of 
government  and  bureaucracy.  Despite  assur- 
ances from  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  that  no 
new  regional  governments  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future,  we  see  evidence  of 
the  same  old  monster  with  a  new  name. 

The  only  method  available  to  give  the 
present  government  a  clear  indication  of  the 
response  of  the  people  to  regional  government 
or  municipal  restructuring  or  whatever  label 
is  applied  to  their  efforts  to  alter  the  present 
form  of  local  government  is  the  plebiscite, 
the  direct  expression  of  the  popular  will  of 
the  electorate. 

Let  me  share  with  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  some  of  the  problems  that  I  see 
created  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  layer 
of  government.  By  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  persuade  some  reluctant  representatives 
in  this  chamber  to  support  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  people  directly  affected  by 
regional  government  the  opportunity  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  desirability  of  accepting 
major  new  restructuring  of  local  government 
in  their  areas. 

While  my  own  experience  with  regional 
government  relates  primarily  to  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  and  most  particularly  to  the  con- 
stituency of  St.  Catharines,  I  have  found  in 
my  travels  across  the  province  as  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  Liberal  caucus  task  force  on 
regional  and  local  government  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  problems  experienced  in 
Niagara  and  those  that  exist  in  other  regions. 
What  regional  government  represents  to  many 
is  merely  another  level  of  government,  another 
set  of  regulations,  another  group  of  bureau- 
crats to  deal  with  when  attempting  to  solve 
a  problem.  They  see  in  this  additional  level  of 
administration,  the  possibility  of  empire  build- 
ing. They  realize  that  people  who  held  posi- 
tions in  local  governments  have  been  hired  at 
regional  level,  given  significant  raises  to 
recognize  their  responsibility  for  a  larger  area 
of  jurisdiction  and  provided  with  a  staff  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities. 

In  each  of  the  public  hearings  I  attended 
as  a  task  force  member,  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  regional  government  was  raised.  All 
too  often  the  real  cost  of  regional  government 
is  masked  by  the  payment  of  transitional 
grants  from  the  province.  It  is  not  until  these 
temporary   payments   from   provincial   coffers 
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expire  that  the  municipal  taxpayers  of  a  region 
feel  the  full  impact  of  a  new  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  makeup,  regional 
government  does  not  encourage  responsible 
public  spending.  There  is  simply  very  little 
incentive  for  economy  in  a  situation  where  the 
cost  of  a  program  is  to  be  borne  by  all  tax- 
payers within  a  region  rather  than  by  those 
who  will  be  the  recipients  of  the  new  service. 

The  tendency  to  get  as  big  a  piece  of  the 
financial  pie  as  possible  is  prevalent  in  circum- 
stances where  someone  else  will  be  compelled 
to  share  the  cost.  The  practice  of  political 
back  scratching  is  bound  to  be  enhanced 
when  politicians  from  one  area  recognize  that 
the  price  for  a  vote  for  a  bridge  in  their 
municipality  will  be  a  vote  in  favour  of  a 
new  road  in  another  local  jurisdiction.  It  is 
much  easier  to  spend  $28,000  when  your  own 
contribution  is  only  $1,000. 

Concern  over  the  increase  in  the  financial 
burden  to  the  local  taxpayer  as  the  result  of 
regional  government  was  expressed  very  well 
on  pages  five  and  six  of  a  document  entitled 
A  Brief  to  the  Niagara  Region  Study  Review 
Commission,  a  brief  which  was  presented  by 
St.  Catharines  city  council  to  Commissioner 
William  Archer.  I  quote  from  that  brief: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
local  government  in  Niagara  has  increased 
greatly  since  the  inception  of  regionalism. 
Much  of  the  increase  results  from: 

"1.  Split  jurisdictional  approach  leading  to 
duplication  of  effort  without  discernible 
benefit; 

"2.  The  desire  of  the  region  to  provide  a 
uniform  level  of  service  to  those  parts  of  the 
region  which  historically  have  accepted  a 
lesser  level  of  service; 

"3.  Administration  costs  which  have  ex- 
ceeded those  which  were  anticipated.  The 
public  generally  has  not  been  aware  of  the 
cost  increases  because  of  the  infusion  of  pro- 
vincial funds  at  unprecedented  levels. 

"We  are  convinced  that  should  the  prov- 
ince be  unable  or  unwilling"— in  fact,  recent 
policy  pronouncements  indicate  this  to  be  the 
case— "to  continue  increasing  its  revenue 
transfers  at  rates  established  since  the  advent 
of  regional  government,  the  public  will  react 
with  an  increased  interest  and  concern  to 
these  cost  escalations. 

"Urban  municipalities  already  find  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain  present  services 
and  programs,  let  alone  introduce  new  serv- 
ices or  new  programs  to  meet  new  demands. 
In  their  attempts  to  minimize  the  further 
escalation  in  property  taxation,  they  have 
absorbed  the  regional  levy,  partly  at  the  ex- 


pense of  lowering  the  level  of  service  they 
have  already  established  at  the  area  municipal 
level.  This  is  to  the  long-term  disadvantage 
of  both  the  region  and  the  area  municipality. 

"Uniform  levels  of  service  in  a  region  with 
such  disparate  communities  as  Niagara  can- 
not be  justified  on  an  economic  basis.  Attempts 
to  provide  regional  uniformity  have  resulted 
in  the  larger  urban  centres  having  to  bear 
an  escalated  and  disproportionate  burden. 
The  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara  Act 
provides  for  the  fixing  of  rate  and  area 
charges  in  relation  to  services  and  benefits 
received. 

"The  city  of  St.  Catharines  has,  within  its 
own  geographical  boundaries,  fixed  an  urban 
service  area  within  which  charges  made 
relate  to  services  provided.  Any  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  the  cost  of  local  government 
demands  an  analysis  of  provincial  as  well  as 
local  funding.  The  city  of  St.  Catharines 
would  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  such  an 
assessment  and,  more  particularly,  in  relation 
to  the  costs  involved  as  compared  to  the 
benefits  received." 

I  might  add  that  this  particular  docu- 
ment, which  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  city  council,  endorsed  by  city  council  and 
a  committee  made  up  of  senior  staff,  also 
included  the  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines,  Mr.  Joseph  Reid.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  and  a  former  federal  candidate. 

I  must  say  that  when  Mr.  Reid  repre- 
sented the  city  of  St.  Catharines  at  the 
regional  council  in  defending  their  interests, 
he  did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  special  interests 
of  the  city  of  St.  Catharines,  rather  than 
attempting  to  defend  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, which  was  of  his  political  affiliation. 
That  is  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  just  discuss  it 
on  the  principle  involved? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Many  of  the  proponents  of 
regional  government  have  advanced  the 
theory  that  there  are  automatic  economies  of 
scale  to  be  realized  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  government.  A  submission  to  the 
Liberal  task  force  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kushner,  an 
economist  and  alderman  in  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines,  suggested  otherwise. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  his  political  affiliation? 

An  hon.  member:  NDP. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Kushners  brief  as  it  relates  to  the  issue 
of  cost. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  documented  every- 
body else's  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  says:  "The  purpose  of 
regional   government  is  essentially  two-fold: 
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^a)  to  realize  economies  of  scale  in  the  provi- 
sion of  public  services;  and  (b)  to  provide 
land-use  planning  in  a  larger  geographic 
area."  I  submit  gentlemen,  that  in  practice, 
regional  government  has  achieved  neither 
objective. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  timed  this  speech? 
If  we  heckled  you,  will  it  interrupt  your 
flow? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Yes,  it  would. 

Economics  of  scale  refers  to  a  situation 
where  a  larger  unit  of  government  provides 
a  public  service  at  a  lower  per  unit  cost. 
According  to  Werner  Z.  Hirsch,  the  leading 
US  urban  economist:  "Scale  economics  exist 
in  private  industry  because  of  lower  factor 
costs,  larger  and  more  efficient  plants  and 
vertical  integration.  But  when  local  govern- 
ments grow  or  consolidate,  these  conditions 
are  often  missing.  Cities,  counties,  and  regions 
purchase  a  highly  diversified  array  of  factors, 
except  for  labour.  Few  factors  purchased  are 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  obtain  major 
piece  concessions. 

"Also,  the  nature  of  local  government 
services,  particularly  location  considerations, 
tends  to  keep  plants  relatively  small.  At  the 
same  time,  serious  diseconomies  can  accom- 
pany a  large  local  government  that  loses  effi- 
ciency because  of  political  patronage  and  ad- 
ministrative top-heaviness."  The  Niagara 
region  experiment  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  the  US  experience. 

To  summarize,  first,  we  have  unnecessary 
duplication  of  services;  and  second,  factor 
costs  have  risen  for  provision  of  services  at 
the  regional  level.  To  name  only  a  few 
examples  of  duplication  of  services,  I  refer 
to  (a)  the  city  and  regional  planning  staffs, 
both  working  on  city  boundaries;  and  (b) 
the  city  and  regional  engineering  staff  con- 
sidering parking  meters  on  St.  Catharines' 
main  downtown  street  which  is  a  regional 
road. 

In  terms  of  factor  costs,  labour  and  man- 
agement wages  are  higher  for  the  region 
than  for  the  city,  based  on  the  premise,  I 
assume,  that  a  larger  government  unit  can 
afford  to  pay  higher  rates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rural  sectors  of  the  region  demand  high 
quality  services  which  previously  they  had 
not  considered.  The  result  is  a  tax  redis- 
tribution to  the  urban  resident.  Incidentally, 
this  makes  rural  living  more  attractive  which, 
in  turn,  is  counter  to  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's stated  objective  of  redirecting  growth 
away  from  the  prime  agricultural  lands. 

The  preoccupation  with  attempting  to 
standardize  service  across  the  region  to  es- 
tablish regional  rates  for  services  results  in 


dramatic  increases  in  payments  for  those  who 
must  subsidize  others.  Probably  the  classic 
example  for  the  people  of  my  constituency, 
St.  Catharines,  was  an  increase  in  the  whole- 
sale price  of  water  of  over  800  per  cent  from 
1970  to  1978,  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
regional  council  decision  to  establish  a 
regional  water  rate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  you  give  us  absolute 
figures? 

Mr.  Bradley:  It's  832  per  cent. 
Mr.  Foulds:  No,  absolute  figures. 
Mr.  Bradley:  I  cannot  give  to  the  honour- 
able member  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Bradley:   — 'but  I  would  be  happy  to 
provide  them  for  him  at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Okay.  File  them  with  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Financial  problems  alone 
have  not  alienated  people  from  regional  gov- 
ernment; however,  the  remoteness  of  the 
region  from  the  people,  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability of  representatives  and  the  loss 
of  local  autonomy,  are  factors  which  have 
combined  to  provide  yet  another  source  of 
dissatisfaction.  When  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Well  and  has  more  jurisdiction  over  a  road 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  St.  Cath- 
arines than  a  local  alderman,  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  are  not  being  served.  A 
representative  from  an  outside  municipality 
has  neither  the  knowledge  of  the  road  nor 
the  concern  for  its  maintenance  that  local 
representatives  possess. 

Mr.  Swart:  Especially  if  it  is  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Welland. 

Mr.  Bradley:  In  the  final  analysis,  he  is 
not  responsible  to  the  municipality  affected 
and  therefore,  not  subject  to  removal  at 
election  time.  This  situation  breeds  either 
uneconomic  political  tradeoffs  of  bureau- 
cratic control  as  elected  councillors  abandon 
their  responsibilities  to  appointed  officials. 

Mr.  Foulds:  My,  you  have  a  cynical  view. 
Is  there  no  idealism  left? 

Mr.  Bradley:  With  the  lack  of  common- 
ality of  interest  among  the  various  groups 
within  a  region,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
problems  specific  to  one  section  can  be 
solved  in  the  absence  of  either  the  sympathy 
or  the  detailed  knowledge  of  others.  In  many 
regional  municipalities,  there  is  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  will  to  be  directly  associated 
with  others  areas  which  do  not  share  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  one  particular 
district.  Municipalities  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively rural,  by   and  large,   do  not  wish 
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to  be  lumped  together  with  urban  centres. 
It  is  likely  that  the  feeling  in  this  regard  is 
mutual. 

il  could  go  on  to  list  several  more  problems 
created  by  the  imposition  of  regional  gov- 
ernment, but  I  am  certain  that  members  of 
this  Legislature  are  well  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages that  have  resulted  in  those  areas 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  selected  for  this 
experiment.  The  resolution  I  have  proposed 
would  allow  the  people  under  the  yoke  of 
regionalism  and  those  about  to  be  subjected 
to  municipal  restructuring,  the  opportunity 
to  pass  judgement  based  on  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  others  with  regional  government. 
In  order  that  the  province  would  be  able  to 
impose  major  changes  in  the  structure  of 
local  government,  the  people  of  the  areas  of 
the  municipalities  affected  would  be  given 
the  right  to  approve  or  veto  such  a  re- 
structuring. The  onus,  then,  would  be  on 
the  proponents  to  justify  the  need  for  any 
changes,  rather  than  on  those  who  would  be 
the  recipients  of  such  action  to  prove  their 
case. 

While  the  first  part  of  the  resolution 
would  assist  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  a  direct  way  to  regional  gov- 
ernment, it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  chance 
for  those  now  governed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  regional  municipality  to  initiate 
action  designed  to  deal  with  their  griev- 
ances. The  resolution  stipulates  that  where 
a  plebiscite  is  held  in  one  of  the  area  munic- 
ipalities in  the  region,  on  the  date  assigned 
for  municipal  elections,  and  where  two 
thirds  of  those  voting  indicate  a  desire  to 
discontinue  the  regional  government,  "the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  general  government  for  a 
feasibility  study  and  recommendations." 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  going  to  circulate 
the  speech? 

Mr.  Bradley:  While  this  action  would  not 
provide  for  a  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
the  region  or  an  automatic  dissolution  of  the 
regional  government,  it  would  allow  the 
aggrieved  citizens  their  day  in  court.  In  this 
case,  that  court  would  be  a  committee  of 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Government  committee  a 
court?  The  mind  boggles. 

Mr.  Bradley:  At  the  present  time,  the 
electors  of  a  region  have  only  the  option  of 
replacing  the  provincial  government  or  at 
least  the  members  representing  that  govern- 
ment in  their  constituencies.  With  issues 
other  than  regional  government  forming  part 
of  the  assessment  of  the  incumbents,  and 
those  ridings  directly  affected  by  a  regional 


government  in  the  minority,  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  local  government  may  not 
be  possible.  With  all  parties  represented  on 
the  standing  committee  on  general  govern- 
ment, a  cross-tsection  of  views  on  the  issues 
would  be  available  and  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  grievances  reached,  including,  if 
necessary,  a  dismantling  of  the  region. 

Somehow,  a  certain  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, particularly  those  with  a  vested  interest 
in  the  continuance  or  even  the  growth  of 
regional  government,  believe  that  once  the 
new  level  of  administration  is  firmly  en- 
trenched and  the  new  palace  for  regional 
headquarters  erected,  the  region  is  untouch- 
able forever. 

I  do  not  share  that  point  of  view,  which  is 
why  I  presented  this  resolution  to  this  House 
today.  Unlike  a  bill,  a  resolution  does  not 
compel  the  provincial  government  to  act  upon 
it  or  carry  out  its  provision.  It  does,  however, 
allow  members  of  this  assembly  from  all 
parties,  on  an  individual  basis,  to  indicate 
their  trust  and  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  commend  immediately 
the  member  for  St.  Catharines  for  bringing 
forth  this  resolution.  I  know  from  what  he  has 
said  that  it  is  being  used  to  express  dissatis- 
faction with  regional  government,  and  let  me 
say  that  I  share  his  view  very  strongly  that 
that  dissatisfaction  is  very  real  and  that 
regional  government  isn't  justified. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  all  recognize 
changes  always  attract  opposition,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  regional  govern- 
ment, whatever  they  are  or  may  be,  are  rela- 
tively long  term,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
regional  government  is  not  acceptable  and  I 
really  don't  think  that  in  all  cases  and  per- 
haps in  any  case,  it  is  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
mayor  of  Well  and? 

Mr.  Foulds:  More  than  he  thinks  of  you. 

Mr.  Swart:  Proof  that  it  is  not  acceptable 
was  given  me  by  my  survey  in  the  constitu- 
ency leaflet  put  out  towards  the  end  of 
December  1976.  Out  of  416  replies,  15.8  per 
cent  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  regional 
government,  75.2  per  cent  were  against  and 
9.8  per  cent  were  undecided. 

I  suggest  that  in  any  regional  government 
across  this  province,  you  would  find  a  similar 
breakdown  of  public  opinion.  Members  of  this 
House  may  know  that  I  did  a  rather  extensive 
financial  study  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with 
figures  from  the  municipal  blue  book,  all  gov- 
ernment figures,  comparing  cities  in  the 
province. 
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There  were  10  cities  within  regional  govern- 
ments and  10  outside  regional  governments. 
Without  talcing  the  time  to  read  all  the  names 
of  those  cities  into  the  record,  I  compared, 
for  instance,  Waterloo  with  Sarnia— Sarnia  is 
out,  Waterloo  is  in.  They  have  about  the 
same  growth  rate,  about  the  same  population. 
I  compared  Sudbury  with  Thunder  Bay, 
Thunder  Bay  with  one  level  of  government, 
Sudbury  with  a  regional  government. 

The  end  result  of  that  survey  was  that  the 
average  expenditure  per  household,  which 
perhaps  is  just  as  good  a  way  as  you  can  find 
for  determining  the  efficiency  of  government, 
in  the  non-regional  cities  was  $919.  Within 
regional  government  it  was  $1,162,  just  about 
25  per  cent  higher  in  those  cities  which  are 
part  of  regional  government. 

I  also  did  a  survey  of  the  towns  and  town- 
ships, and  although  the  difference  was  not  as 
great,  in  every  case  there  was  a  substantial 
difference,  with  much  greater  municipal  costs 
inside  those  municipalities  that  are  within 
regional  governments  compared  with  those 
that  aren't.  Of  course,  this  is  due  to  over- 
lapping, split  jurisdiction,  and  the  unaccept- 
ability  of  regional  government. 

So  I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
member  for  St.  Catharines  and  know  in  that 
region,  what  he  has  said  is  valid  and  applies 
across  the  rest  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  deal  now  with  the  motion.  I'd 
just  say  to  the  member  for  Erie,  because  he 
made  this  comment  a  number  of  times;  if  he 
checks  the  record  he  will  find  out  that  my 
proposals  bear  no  relationship  to  the  kinds  of 
regional  government  that  we  have  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  were  all  for  it  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Swart:  This  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
two  parts.  One  is  to  authorize  a  plebiscite 
within  the  regions  and,  if  there  is  one  munic- 
ipality in  that  region  that  overwhelmingly 
wants  a  review  of  regional  government  and  a 
general  government  committee,  it  shall  be 
reviewed.  That's  my  interpretation;  it  may  be 
wrong.  I  say  to  you,  I  support  that  with  some 
enthusiasm. 

The  second  part  says:  "There  shall  be  no 
restructuring  of  local  government  without  a 
plebiscite,"  and  there  I  have  some  difference 
with  it. 

I  think  if  there  is  substantial  dissatisfaction 
in  a  region  there  should  be  a  consideration 
given  to  it.  In  fact,  I  presented  a  motion  in 
the  House  a  year  or  so  ago  which  called  for 
a  general  government  committee  to  do  exactly 
that.  It  was  a  rather  comprehensive  resolu- 
tion.   Again,   I    won't   take    time    to   read    it. 


That's  the  place  where  it  should  be  done 
where  there  is  an  all-party  committee. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  is  coming  down  hard  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Martel:  Late  as  usual. 

Mr.  Swart:  But,  the  first  part  I  must  draw 
to  the  attenion  of  this  House  is  that  section 
of  the  resolution  that  says:  "No  restructuring 
shall  take  place  without  a  plebiscite."  This 
poses  real  difficulty. 

First  of  all,  how  do  we  define  a  munic- 
ipality effectively  if  a  regional  government  is 
going  to  be  formed,  or  even  a  change  made 
through  annexation?  Who  does  this  affect? 
Would  the  member  leave  out  a  municipality 
right  in  the  centre  of  some  restructured 
county  if  the  rest  of  the  people  voted  for  it? 
If  the  city  was  to  annex  part  of  the  rural 
municipality  in  a  county,  would  this  mean  the 
whole  county  would  vote  on  it?  Would  just 
the  city,  or  not  the  city,  or  the  municipality 
that  was  going  to  be  partly  annexed  vote, 
because  they'll  all  be  affected  by  this? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Like  they  did  in  Welland 
county,  Mel.  There  were  no  votes  at  all. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  point  out  it  incorporates  some 
real  practical  difficulties.  I'm  against  the 
principle  of  the  plebiscite  being  the  final 
deciding  factor.  That's  not  easy  to  say  be- 
cause it  has  a  lot  of  appeal.  People  like  the 
right  to  vote  on  what  is  going  to  happen. 
But  I  think  we  all  know  that,  constitution- 
ally, the  government  has  the  legal  right  and 
must  retain  that  right,  whether  it's  regarding 
school  boards,  whether  it's  regarding  im- 
provement districts,  or  whether  it's  regarding 
annexation  when  they're  forming  restructured 
counties.  Now,  constitutionally,  that  authority 
rests  with  them.  Perhaps  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  in  many  of  these  instances, 
there  is  an  overall  provincial  interest.  There 
may  be  the  quality  of  services  to  consider 
in  other  municipalities.  There's  the  question 
of  planning  for  the  areas  we  are  going  to 
plan,  and  with  what  it  leaves  other  munic- 
ipalities if  you  annex  a  part  of  a  municipality. 
There  is  an  overall  provincial  interest  here. 

Secondly,  municipality  councils  do  have  a 
vested  interest.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  one  can 
expect  a  council  to  be  neutral  in  questions 
of  annexation  or  restructuring  of  government 
and,  therefore,  they  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  local  people.  I  think  where  there  is  an 
overall  land-use  plan,  or  any  other  thing  that 
affects  the  public  generally,  the  government 
has  to  take  responsibility  for  that.  If  we  say 
the  people  should  have  a  plebiscite  on  this, 
then  I  think  we  should  say  the  people  should 
have  a  plebiscite  on  official  plans  in  their  local 
municipalities.    That's    already   been   pointed 
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out  in  the  previous  debate.  This  has  a  great 
effect  on  land.  Are  we  going  to  go  to  the 
plebiscite  on  such  things  as  seatbelts,  capital 
punishment  and  going  to  war?  There  are  no 
plebiscites  on  that. 

[5:15] 

\I  believe  in  the  principle  that  governments 
should  govern.  They  have  to  take  stands  some 
time,  even  if  they  are  unpopular.  I  don't 
disagree  that  the  government  has  exercised 
a  power  which  they  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise. It's  that  they  exercise  that  power  wrongly 
and  without  consultation  with  the  people 
in  the  area;  without  giving  consideration  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  area.  That's 
what  I  have  against  the  government,  not  that 
they  have  exercised  power  which  they  should 
have  the  right  to  exercise.  They  have  not 
seen  fit  to  consult  with  the  people  of  the 
area  to  get  their  views  and  of  course,  munic- 
ipalities have  the  power  to  have  a  plebiscite 
as  part  of  the  total  input  on  any  structuring 
changes- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Swart:  —but  the  provincial  government 
still  should  have  the  power  to  make  those 
changes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this 
debate  and  hear  from  the  sponsoring  member. 
I  commend  him  for  bringing  this  forward  for 
a  good  debate.  I  share  the  concern  that's 
expressed  by  our  colleague  from  Welland- 
Thorold  opposite  with  respect  to  the  demerits 
of  the  plebiscite  route.  It's  got  quite  a  num- 
ber of  disadvantages  and  I  was  going  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  to  those. 

Prior  to  that,  I  don't  share  the  concern 
that's  expressed  here  about  the  demerits  of 
regional  government.  Would  the  member 
suggest  we  dismantle  Metro?  When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  for  Hamilton-Went- 
worth,  I  recall  his  former  leader  saying  this 
shouldn't  go  forward  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  Brant 
county  coming  in  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  problems  in  shaking  down. 
There's  no  question  about  it.  I  can  relate 
more  closely  to  our  own  area.  When  regional 
government  came  about  there,  it  was  some 
nine  or  10  years  in  the  making  and  I  have 
said  this  before  in  the  House.  We  had  the 
Plunkett  report  and  we  went  on  from  there. 
The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  talks  about 
lack  of  consultation.  I  believe  the  honourable 
member  who  presented  the  resolution  has 
done  so  as  well.  We  spent  nine  to  10  years  on 
it  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 


have  had  more  consultation  or  input  than  took 
place.  There  were  interminable  studies. 

When  it  was  announced,  I  had  two  calls 
about  it.  One  was  a  complaint  that  taxes 
would  go  up.  There  was  no  basis  for  this.  It 
was  a  concern  expressed.  The  second  was  a 
gentleman  who  phoned  and  said,  "What  hap- 
pens with  library  services  in  the  event  this 
goes  forward?"  Those  were  the  two  things. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  certain  people 
who  don't  want  regional  government  to  work 
and  who  use  it  as  the  reason  for  any  tax 
increases.  These  occur  regardless  of  the  struc- 
ture of  government  and  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  isn't  so  much  the  structure  of 
government  but  the  people  who  are  operating 
that  government  or  this  one  or  the  federal 
one,  regardless  of  the  structure. 

Local  costs  are  largely  at  the  discretion  of 
local  council  and  this  can't  be  overlooked. 
There  are  economies  of  scale.  We  reduced 
from  10  municipalities  to  three.  Surely  in  that 
consolidation  and  providing  for  the  trunk 
services  such  as  water  and  sewer  and  police 
and  so  on,  there  are  economies.  Unfortunately, 
it's  just  not  simple  to  weigh  these  against  what 
might  have  happened  had  we  not  had  this 
form  of  government.  You  can  look  back  to 
Metro— this  form  is  renowned  around  the 
world.  Representatives  come  from  other  juris- 
dictions to  inquire  into  it. 

But  I  concur  there's  a  shakedown  period  of 
time  until  things  work  and  I  would  have  to 
say  ours  is  doing  well.  There  are  a  few  im- 
perfections and  some  suggested  changes  to 
the  bill,  and  at  some  point  along  the  way  we 
are  going  to  examine  it.  Our  regional  govern- 
ment was  based  on  the  report  brought  for- 
ward by  county  council  and  it  is,  in  effect,  a 
glorified  county  council.  This  may  be  a  way  to 
proceed  with  any  needed  consolidation  where 
there  are  obvious  benefits. 

Two  words  have  been  used;  I  have  used 
"referendum,"  I  think,  and  the  motion  has 
the  word  "plebiscite"  in  it.  These  should 
have  very  limited  use.  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
dictionary  says  that  plebiscite  is  "an  ex- 
pression of  popular  will  by  means  of  a  vote 
by  the  whole  people,  usually  resorted  to  in 
changes  of  the  constitution,  sovereignty,  et 
cetera,"  and,  as  the  honourable  member  oppo- 
site mentioned,  in  connection  with  capital 
punishment  and  so  on. 

As  for  referendum,  the  dictionary  says  it  is 
"a  submission  of  a  proposed  public  measure 
that  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  legislature 
convention  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection."  Probably,  as  far  as  the 
honourable  member's  motion  is  concerned, 
the  word  "referendum"  might  be  more  ap- 
propriate. In  any  case,  we  can  use  them  inter- 
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changeably  and  we  know  what  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  there  are  different 
ways,  other  than  the  two  means  suggested 
above,  to  secure  vital  public  input.  If  we  go 
back  over  the  records  of  the  formation  of 
Metro  Toronto,  for  instance,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  study  in  that  area.  It  is  strikingly  clear 
that  referenda  suffer  almost  disabiling  in- 
firmities. They  weaken  the  accountability  of 
elected  representatives  who  are  elected  to 
make  these  decisions,  and  in  many  instances 
there  are  all  kinds  of  resource  materials  to 
draw  on. 

Referenda  and  plebiscites  compound  the 
difficulties  of  forward-thinking  elected  repre- 
sentatives by  orienting  the  public  mind  in 
reaction  to  problems  that  have  developed  in- 
stead of  offering  politicians  the  gift  of  fresh 
thought  to  the  problems  that  we  have.  They 
seriously  undermine  the  substantive  input  of 
hard-working  private  citizens  who  prepare 
material  and  come  forward  with  it.  These 
people  so  many  times  come  forward  with 
well-developed  briefs  and  submissions. 

I  believe  that  referenda  or  plebiscites  could 
effectively  water  down  these  forms  of  public 
input  in  that  people  might  think  this  will  solve 
everything  without  great  discussion.  They  per- 
petuate the  myth  that  today's  political  en- 
vironment embraces  independent  problems  of 
simplicity,  and  they  ignore— and  again  I  am 
referring  to  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
—the  interlocking  of  the  various  components 
that  go  into  making  up  a  political  decision. 

The  decisions  that  are  made  are  often  the 
result  of  compromise  in  politics;  it's  the  art 
of  the  possible,  as  has  been  cited  on  numerous 
occasions.  We  press  for  better  services  here 
and  for  lower  taxes  elsewhere.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  this  form  of  consultation  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  all  the  factors  involved.  There 
is  no  opportunity  in  a  plebiscite  or  referendum 
to  express  therein  the  actual  degree  of  one's 
convictions.  An  opinion,  whether  a  strong  one 
or  a  mild  one,  comes  out  the  same  in  a 
referendum. 

A  more  subtle  point:  Referenda  contain  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  process  of 
ordering  priorities  has  already  taken  place, 
and  they  distort  arbitrarily  the  ™alue  of  the 
decision  to  be  made  relative  to  other  decisions 
for  which  there  is  no  referendum  taking  place. 

In  summary,  they  hold  forth  the  false 
promise  of  a  simple  remedy  to  often  very 
complex  problems.  I  think  what  we  lack  with 
those  is  the  widespread  appreciation  that 
comes  forward  through  the  organic  evolution, 
which  is  what  has  occurred  in  the  instances  I 
have  cited  in  regional  government.  It's  just 
not  as  simple  as  yes  or  no  or  ayes  and  nays. 


There's  one  central  component  of  govern- 
ment that  must  never  change  and  that's  the 
bottom  line  accountability.  Since  we're  forced 
today  by  the  complexities  of  society  to  greater 
and  greater  reliance  on  the  advice  of  experts 
and  technocrats,  we  must  reaffirm  our  pledge 
to  the  people  that  the  buck  stops  here. 

I  opened  with  a  certain  stage  in  political 
history.  Let  me  underline  that  the  reasons 
for  a  referendum  must  be  so  clear  and  so 
compelling  and  so  urgent  that  is  is  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —that  is  for  debate  and  not 
the  ballot  itself  that  occupies  us.  Again,  I 
am  pleased  the  honourable  member  brought 
it  forward,  but  I  won't  be  able  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
member  for  St.  Catharines  for  bringing  forth 
this  resolution  because  it  is  giving  members 
of  this  House  an  opportunity  to  really  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  establishment  of  various 
regional  governments  throughout  the  province 
in  the  past  and  the  amount  of  education  of 
the  electorate  that  went  ahead  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  regional  governments  in 
the  past. 

I'm  not  here  in  this  debate  today  to 
debate  the  merit  or  the  demerits  of  regional 
government.  I  believe  from  what  I  know  there 
are  some  areas  of  the  province  which  feel 
that  they  are  being  better  served  by  some 
form  of  reorganization  of  their  government 
or  regional  government.  There  are  other  areas 
in  the  province,  quite  obviously,  which  feel 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  existing  regional 
government  and  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  voter  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
on  a  matter  that  is  important  to  him  and  to 
her. 

When  we  are  talking  about  having  a  re- 
gional government,  in  my  opinion,  we're  talk- 
ing about  the  creation  of  a  fourth  level  of 
government  over  and  above  the  three  levels 
we  now  have.  If  we're  going  to  have  a 
fourth  level  of  government  it  is  going  to 
have  to  have  a  budget.  It  is  going  to  have  to 
impose  taxes.  The  individual  in  the  munic- 
ipality is  going  to  have  to  pay  taxes  to  a 
fourth  level  of  government.  If  that  argument 
is  true— and  I  believe  it  is— then  why  should 
the  individual  not  have  the  opportunity,  if 
he  or  she  is  going  to  have  to  pay  taxes  to 
a  fourth  level  of  government,  have  the  right 
to  say  what  they  believe  should  be  done  in 
their  area.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
they  do  have  the  opportunity  to  say  what  is 
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going  to  happen  when  another  level  of 
taxation  is  to  be  placed  on  them. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers about  circumstances  in  the  area  from 
which  I  come  and  which  I  represent.  Back 
in  1966,  an  application  for  annexation  of  a 
part  of  the  surrounding  territory  was  made 
by  the  city  of  Sarnia.  At  that  time,  a  hearing 
was  held  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  said  he  though  far  too  small 
an  application  was  being  made.  He  suggested 
that  a  deep  study  of  the  need  in  the  area 
and  a  well-documented  brief  be  prepared 
and  the  applicants  should  go  back  before 
the  munincipal  board.  He  threw  out  the 
original  application. 

The  city  of  Sarnia  did  exactly  as  they 
were  told.  They  hired  consultants  and  they 
got  a  great  application  going  that  was  doc- 
umented in  every  respect.  Two  or  three  years 
later  it  was  brought  before  another  hearing 
of  the  Ontario  'Municipal  Board,  and  after  a 
very  exhaustive  hearing,  two  and  a  half  weeks 
or  longer,  the  application  was  turned  down 
without  an  acre. 

Everybody  wondered  whatever  happened 
to  that.  I  know  what  happened  to  it  and  I'll 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  sure  it  comes  as  no 
secret  that  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  was 
influenced  by  certain  people  over  on  the  gov- 
ernment benches  to  do  exactly  as  they  did, 
because  it  was  absolutely  the  last  thing  that 
anybody  thought  they  would've  done. 

Anyway,  here  it  is  12  years  later,  and  the 
present  people  in  the  municipality  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  about  it.  You  can't  tell 
me  the  people  of  that  area  are  not  well  in- 
formed now.  It  is  up  to  the  municipality,  up 
to  the  local  politician,  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  such  new  gov- 
ernment structure,  and  I  believe  these  people 
will  make  an  intelligent  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

When  I  look  back  on  my  own  municipal 
career,  I  can  think  of  several  questions  put 
on  the  ballot  paper,  and  the  people  who 
favoured  those  questions  and  the  people  who 
were  against  those  questions  took  all  kinds 
of  pain  to  instruct  and  to  educate  the  electors 
on  the  question.  If  you  look  back,  tradi- 
tionally you  will  find  in  the  long  run,  the 
voters  have  made  the  right  decision.  After  all, 
members  have  to  agree  we're  here  by  the 
choice  of  the  voters. 

There  are  areas  in  this  province  that  I  am 
sure  could  benefit  by  some  form  of  regional 
government.  That  has  been  shown.  We,  as 
politcians,  should  not  be  afraid  to  ask  the 
people  of  our  municipalities  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  opinion.  I  trust  them;  I  know 


if  they  are  presented  with  the  facts  they  will 
make  the  right  decision. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  we 
ought  to  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
the  resolution  before  us.  I  know  the  govern- 
ment members  on  the  other  side,  who  in  my 
opinion  have  imposed  regional  government  in 
areas  throughout  this  province  in  the  past  and 
who  have  denied  the  wishes  and  the  feelings 
of  many  people  in  this  province,  will  probably 
take  no  action  whatsoever  on  this  resolution. 
But  at  least  the  people  will  know  that  some 
in  this  House  have  spoken  out  for  the  demo- 
cratic right,  and  indeed  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  individual  voters  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  rise  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  particular  resolution.  I  have  some 
reluctance  because  some  of  the  concepts 
expressed  in  this  resolution  are  a  little  un- 
workable. I  see  that  posing  some  difficulty. 
This  basic  concept  of  putting  the  notion 
through  a  referendum  or  plebiscite,  that  is 
asking  the  population  at  large  to  make  a  well- 
informed  judgement  on  the  technicalities  of 
setting  up  a  form  of  regional  government,  or 
deciding  how  that  government  is  run,  causes 
me  some  difficulties.  So  I  have  some  hesitation 
in  it;  but  nonetheless  the  basic  principle  that 
is  expressed,  that's  certainly  a  supportable 
notion. 

I  am  one  who  would  speak  in  support 
of  the  concept  of  regional  government  as 
a  rationalization  of  local  government  in  any 
province,  or  in  any  jurisdiction  you  would 
care  to  have.  I  could  be  convinced  the  matter 
before  the  House  now,  in  the  form  of  this 
resolution,  could  be  put  into  a  workable 
format  at  some  point  in  time. 

It  strikes  me  if  we  can  put  to  a  plebiscite,  a 
referendum,  what  name  a  region  will  go  by, 
then  we  have  accepted  the  notion  the 
people  at  large  are  capable  and  competent  to 
make  a  judgement.  We  have  already  done 
that;  that  has  been  done  in  several  referen- 
dums,  plebiscites  or  whatever  name  members 
would  care  to  put  on  these  things.  This  has 
been  put  to  the  people  in  a  number  of  regions 
already  in  existence  in  Ontario. 

The  problem  is,  do  the  people  ot  large 
ever  get  a  chance  to  say  yes  or  no,  in  a 
simple  or  complicated  form,  to  whether  or 
not  they  want  this  form  of  regional  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing problem,  because  they  never  have;  not  in 
my  experience  anyway.  I  go  back  to  the 
simple  concept  of  regional  government  in  its 
first  instance  as  it  appears  to  someone  I  met 
on  the  street  in  my  own  riding  the  other  day. 
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He  put  it  most  succinctly.  He  said  "regional 
government  stinks."  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
ably accurate  quote  you  could  hear  in  many 
parts  of  this  province.  In  particular,  I  suspect, 
in  any  place  where  there  was  a  form  of  re- 
gional government  in  operation,  one  would 
find  a  substantial  number  of  the  population 
paraphrasing  Ithat  remark.  It  has  not  worked 
well,  in  our  experience. 

I  think,  in  part,  the  reason  it  has  been  to 
a  large  degree  a  failure  in  this  province  is 
the  way  the  government  has  chosen  to  go 
about  it.  I  lived  through  the  experience  where 
consultation  supposedly  took  place  with  the 
local  council  and  with  the  public  at  large.  I 
have  attended,  if  members  can  believe  it, 
public  meetings  to  which  the  public  was  not 
invited.  Nor  were  they  allowed  to  speak  at 
the  meetings.  That  seems  a  little  ridiculous, 
but  that  happens. 

I  have  seen,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
kind  of  meandering  kind  of  consultation  pro- 
cess that  goes  on  back  and  forth  between  the 
government  and  local  authorities.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  many  cases  the  local 
authorities  consulted  are  not  the  elected 
authorities  at  all  but  staff  people.  I  find 
that  a  rather  interesting  proposition.  I  have 
seen  consultation  to  a  degree,  in  the  form  of 
the  usual  formal  public  hearings.  I  have  seen 
ministers  of  the  crown  and  staff  from  various 
ministries  there  in  body  but  not  in  spirit.  They 
certainly  did  not  take  the  message  home.  One 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  see  any  concrete 
results  of  that  consultation  process  in  the 
end  result. 

We  have  seen,  in  my  own  area  for  ex- 
ample, the  government  getting  into  some 
interesting  problems  in  terms  of  the  con- 
cept of  regional  government.  Running  into 
OHAP  agreements  is  an  example.  They  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars,  and  then  the  govern- 
ment finally  admitted  the  region  could  not 
afford  to  do  that.  The  regional  council  said, 
"there  is  no  way;  though  at  one  time  we 
signed  agreements  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  continue  with  these  things.  They  will 
bankrupt  the  joint."  The  government  respond- 
ed by  savin  c,  "you  can't  take  it  all  in  one 
gulp,  well  let  you  take  it  in  a  few  more 
steps." 

It  is  a  concept  that  is  hard-pressed  for 
defence  in  this  province.  I  go  back  to  the 
initial  principle  expressed  in  this  resolution. 
At  some  point  in  time  someone  has  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  population  at  large.  It  has 
been  put  to  us  in  this  House  this  afternoon 
that  it  is  a  horribly  complicated  business; 
yes  it  is.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  some 
accountability  has  to  be  put  in  it;  yes,  I  would 


agree  with  that.  But  I  want  to  see  the  ac- 
countability expressed  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  proposing  forms  of  regional  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  this  province;  I  think 
that  is  the  important  basic  principle  that 
needs  to  be  solved,  or  to  be  addressed  any- 
way. 

To  deny  we  could  ever  put  this  to  the 
population  at  large  in  plebiscite  form,  or  in 
referendum  form,  rather  denies  the  fact  we 
have  all  kinds  of  very  talented  people  work- 
ing at  all  levels  of  government  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  have  put  together  the  most  monu- 
mental pile  of  paper,  reports,  analyses  and 
recommendations  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  have  some  extremely  competent 
people  in  municipal  politics  and  in  provincial 
politics;  even  in  federal  politics  there  are  a 
few.  This  would  deny  that  all  of  that  talent 
can  be  put  together  to  express  to  the  people, 
in  a  way  they  would  understand  and  in  a  way 
in  which  they  could  make  a  sensible  decision, 
what  are  the  complexities  of  all  of  this. 

1  heard  members,  newly  elected  to  this 
House  this  time,  say  what  was  said  in  the  fall 
of  1975  when  many  who  were  elected 
representing  this  party  came  from  regional 
government  areas.  Most  of  us  were  gracious 
enough  to  thank  the  Conservative  Party  for 
putting  in  regional  government  because  it  en- 
abled many  New  Democrats  to  get  elected.  I 
suspect  in  many  other  areas  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  if  this  government  continues  to 
put  in  regional  government  in  the  same  way  it 
has  to  date,  and  if  it  responds  to  the  needs  of 
existing  regional  governments  in  the  same 
way  that  it  has  to  date,  it  will  continue  gradu- 
ally to  ensure  that  it  never  elects  anybody 
else  again  in  this  province. 

That's  posing  some  very  difficult  problems 
for  the  government,  I  suggest,  but  the  most 
difficult  one  is  for  those  of  us  who  live  in 
regions.  We're  not  dealing  with  theory  any 
more;  we're  dealing  with  tax  bills  that  are  far 
different,  far  more  difficult  to  understand  and 
just  plainly  a  lot  more  money  than  we've  ever 
seen  before.  If  we  were  to  argue  there's  a 
level  of  service  that's  better  than  was  there 
before  it's  true  in  some  instances,  but  I  would 
have  to  report  in  my  findings,  from  my  in- 
vestigations of  regional  governments  around 
Ontario,  people  were  asking  for  simple 
services  to  be  provided.  They  had  never  had 
a  decent  water  service  provided  to  their  com- 
munity before,  they  now  wind  up  with  a  level 
of  service  they  didn't  want,  they  didn't  expect 
and  they  can't  pay  for.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  express  their  concern  in  some  way. 

They  expressed  that  during  the  course  of 
provincial  elections  and  they  will  express  it 
in   an   indirect  way  again   in  the  course  of 
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municipal  elections  that  will  happen  this  fall; 
but  they  never  get  the  opportunity  that  they 
so  desperately  want  to  look  at  something  that 
says  specifically:  "Do  you  like  the  concept  of 
regional  government  that's  here?  Do  you  like 
the  concept  of  regional  government  that  we're 
now  proposing  for  your  area?"  That's  an 
important  thing.  I've  heard  various  arguments 
about  how  the  local  council  ought  to  be  held 
accountable;  but  they  didn't  propose  the  con- 
cept in  the  first  instance,  the  government  did. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  That's  not  right  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  heard  the  argument: 
"Well,  let  them  get  kicked  out  then  at  the 
next  provincial  election."  I'm  not  opposed  to 
that,  for  sure;  I  love  to  see  that  happen. 
Again,  they  never  get  to  address  themselves 
succinctly  and  specifically  to  the  matter  of 
regional  government  in  their  area  in  that  way. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  House  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  population  who 
are  anxious  to  express  their  opinion  at  the 
ballot  box,  which  surely  is  their  right,  on 
whatever  form  of  regional  government  is 
either  being  proposed  or  is  in  place. 

I  have  listened  for  some  time  now  to  this 
government  and  its  various  ministers  say  they 
do  consult.  I  grant  that  in  their  own  inimi- 
table manner  they  consult,  but  they  never  ask 
the  people  directly  and  they  never  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  say  yes  or  no.  I  think  there's 
very  good  reason  why  they  don't  do  that. 
They  know  what  the  answer  will  be.  Even  if 
they  did,  they'd  never  express  a  commitment 
that  they  will  abide  by  the  local  people's 
wish  in  this  particular  regard. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  the  resolution  has 
some  merit.  The  merit  may  well  be  minuscule 
and  it  may  only  have  to  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  whether  or  not  the  people  who  pay 
the  bill  ever  get  a  chance  to  say  whether  they 
like  what  they're  buying.  They  never  do  and 
they  never  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That's  not  true. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  suggest  that  as  long  as  this 
government  runs  the  show,  they  never  will. 
I  support  wholeheartedly  that  part  of  this 
particular  bill,  namely  that  some  mechanism 
be  found  to  provide  the  people  in  regions, 
whether  they  are  already  in  place  or  whether 
they  are  being  proposed,  an  opportunity  to 
say  yes  or  no  and  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree. Give  them  lots  of  time;  let  them 
organize  forums,  let  them  debate;  let  local 
councillors  make  their  position  known,  let  the 
government  make  its  position  known;  let 
everybody  run  out  and  do  the  studies  and  the 
reports  that  will  all  be  done  at  any  rate;  let 
some  of  those  things  become  public  informa- 
tion and  a  matter  of  public  discussion.  I  think 


that  is  the  important  matter  before  this 
House.  I  think,  frankly,  that  is  an  important 
matter  for  the  survival  of  municipal  politics 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  will  close  on  this  one  par- 
ticular note:  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  one 
that  is  worthwhile  for  this  House  to  consider. 
I  suggest  the  mechanics  are  a  little  on  the 
ridiculous  side,  but  the  principle  remains  a 
solid  one. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin, 
could  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have? 

Mr.  Stong:  Thirty  seconds. 

An  hon.  member:  Too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  resolution,  in  effect, 
calls  for  the  denial  of  the  representative 
system  of  government  in  Ontario.  In  a  com- 
plex, pluralistic  and  free  society,  we  entrust 
our  elected  representatives  to  assume  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  making  of  public  policy. 
To  ask  them  simply  to  become  administrators 
of  poll  results  would  destroy  the  sensitive 
handling  of  a  vast  array  of  complex  human 
issues  that  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
patience  to  weigh  and  consider.  We  would 
agree  with  those  who  deplore  the  trend 
towards  non-political  politicians  who  try 
desperately  to  avoid  the  taint  of  politics  and 
seek  only  to  be  consensus  administrators  with 
clean  images. 
[5:45] 

The  approach  put  forward  in  this  particular 
area  of  public  policy  brings  a  grossly  sim- 
plistic solution  to  what  is,  indeed,  a  complex 
issue.  Each  restructuring  of  local  government 
has  come  only  at  the  end  of  years  of  study, 
discussions,  hearings,  proposals,  negotiation 
and  legislative  debate,  principally  among 
politicians.  Surely  this  is  the  essence  of  repre- 
sentative democracy.  I  think  politicians 
should  make  public  policy  and  be  account- 
able for  the  decisions  they  make  and  the 
leadership  they  provide  on  thorny  issues. 

The  representatives  do  seek  considered 
opinions  from  all  those  affected  by  decisions. 
Public  meetings  are  held,  letters  are  written 
back  and  forth  and  the  residents  of  any  given 
area  are  urged  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
issues  and  to  express  themselves.  Consensus 
in  these  matters  is  rare.  Before  arriving  at 
major  reforms  to  deal  with  such  complex 
problems,  we  do  search  out  these  many  views 
for  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement; 
but  then,  in  matters  of  local  government 
reform,  die  buck  stops  at  the  provincial 
cabinet. 
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The  provincial  government  must  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  timing  and  degree  of 
change.  We  cannot  pass  the  buck,  nor  do  we 
choose  to.  I  take  the  view  that  at  some 
point  the  rhetoric  must  cease  and  the  action 
begin.  Even  if  the  use  of  plebiscites  had 
some  redeeming  value  ini  our  system,  has 
any  thought  been  given  as  to  how  effective 
a  tool  for  policy  formation  it  might  be? 
Would  it  be  a  simple  yes  or  no?  If  so,  would 
that  mean,  if  no,  all  aspects  of  the  restruc- 
turing are  rejected— boundaries,  responsibili- 
ties, representation,  special  purpose  bodies, 
finance— or  just  some  of  those?  And  if  so, 
which  ones? 

If  the  plebiscite  is  detailed,  what  does  the 
politician  do  if  essential  aspects  of  the  pack- 
age are  turned  down  while  others  are  ac- 
cepted? And  if  30  per  cent  of  eligible  voters 
turn  out,  how  does  the  politician  interpret 
the  fact  that  70  per  cent  didn't  bother  to  turn 
out  for  what  is,  after  all,  fundamentally  a 
protest  or  affirmation  vote  Who  would  then 
be  governing  the  community  and  be  account- 
able for  public  policy? 

No;  the  making  of  public  policy  in  any 
effective  way  is  simply  not  suited  to  doing 
number  counts.  The  people  of  Ontario,  in 
out  view,  wish  to  relate  to  their  politicians 
—those  who  act  on  their  behalf— in  much  more 
sophisticated  and  enlightened  ways  than  the 
ones  suggested  by  this  resolution. 

In  the  region  I  represent,  the  region  of 
Peel,  I  go  back  many  years  with  the  back- 
ground and  the  information  gathering  that 
was  done  by  the  then  politicians  to  determine 
what  the  area  of  Peel  should  be  in  the 
future. 

At  that  point  there  was— and  this  may  come 
as  a  stirprise  to  the  member  for  Sarnia 
(Mr.  Blundy)— a  four-tier  system  under  a 
county  structure.  So  it's  no  change  having  a 
region.  In  the  county  of  Peel  the  vote  was 
unanimous  to  accept  regional  government, 
and  that  came  from  members  of  council  who 
belong  to  all  political  stripes.  Opposition  has 
come  only  since  the  election  of  certain  politi- 
cians who  have  decided  this  is  the  way  to 
their  success— to  oppose  and  destroy  rather 
than  offer  a  sensible  alternative. 

If  the  members  opposite  wish  to  make  all 
their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  nose  counts, 
then  I  would  suggest  they  are  not  truly  repre- 
senting those  people  that  they  purport  to 
represent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  why  we  are  in  a 
minority  government  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  from  the 
Garden  City. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,   for  that  reference  as  well.  I  must 


say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  respect  very  much 
the  opinions  expressed  by  members  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  this  afternoon  and  appreci- 
ate their  input  very  much.  As  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  indicated 
at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  this 
afternoon,  this  resolution  has  given  the  op- 
portunity for  members  in  this  Legislature,  on 
an  individual  basis,  to  express  their  concerns 
about  regional  government;  or  what  they 
feel  are  some  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
regional  government,  as  we  have  heard. 

I  recognize,  as  well  as  others,  that  a 
resolution  of  this  nature  is  very  difficult  to 
word  so  that  it  will  gain  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  members  of  this  House.  Indeed, 
there  are  problems  with  the  wording  of  al- 
most any  resolution  which  is  as  complicated 
as  this. 

I  also  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  care 
to  the  member  for  Mississauga  South  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  who  I  think  gave  some  rather 
useful  comments  on  his  opinions  on  referen- 
dums  and  plebiscites.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  him,  but  certainly  he  did  ad- 
vance the  other  side  of  the  argument  to  a 
great  extent. 

I  would  say  that  the  provision  of  these 
services  which  he  mentioned  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  done  under  the  auspices  of 
a  new  structure  of  government.  Many  of 
these  activities  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
under  inter  municipal  agreements  which  took 
place  without  a  regional  engineer  or  without 
a  regional  council— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission. 

Mr.  Bradley:  —and  the  final  arbitrator  of 
the  dispute  was  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  which  we  assume  is  an  impartial 
body. 

What  I  see  as  a  problem  in  my  specific 
area  is  that  where  there's  a  need  for  an 
intermunicipal  agreement  now  between  area 
municipalities,  the  iron  fist  of  the  regional 
council  rules  in  effect  and  it's  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  enough  votes  from  the  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  region,  who  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  vested  interest  in  the  agree- 
ment, to  ram  it  through  the  regional  coun- 
cil. I  do  think  that  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  although  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
lot  of  criticism,  did  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  that  regard.  But  I  appreciate  the  positive 
comments  of  the  member  for  Mississauga 
South. 

The  member  for  Oshawa,  I  think,  echoes 
and  speaks  of  a  feeling  that  all  of  us  who 
live  in  regional  areas  would  express.  Certainly 
the  comment  that  regional  government  stinks 
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has  been  heard  on  many  occasions.  It  may  not 
be  very  eloquent  or  very  articulate  to  say  so, 
but  it  probably  puts  in  a  nutshell  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  people  in  areas  that 
are  under  the  jurisidiction  of  regional  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  say  as  well  that  I  was  happy  to 
hear  the  member  for  Oshawa  dwell  on  the 
aspect  of  asking  the  people  to  speak  in  a 
direct  way  on  one  question.  We  have  never 
seen  the  opportunity  for  the  people  to  say 
they  like  or  dislike  regional  government. 
They  must  vote  for  the  member  for  Oshawa 
on  the  merits  of  his  fine  personality,  his 
background  or  the  service  to  his  constituents 
but  not  as  well  as  whether  or  not  they  feel 
that  regional  government  is  a  useful  exer- 
cise. This  resolution  would  work  towards 
giving  them  that  particular  opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  as  well  that 
this  is  a  resolution  of  the  House  and  not  a 
firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  it  into  action.  It's  an  opinion 
that  can  be  expressed  by  all  members  of  this 
House  in  terms  of  allowing  the  people,  with 
their  common  sense  and  their  reasonable 
attitude,  to  pass  judgement  on  something 
that's  going  to  affect  them,  not  only  mone- 
tarily but  also  in  terms  of  their  social  future. 

*I  thank  all  members  of  the  House  for 
participating,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  vote 
according  to  our  consciences  and  our  own 
individual  idiosyncrasies  rather  than  our 
political  affiliations. 

LAND  USE  REGISTRATION 

The  House  divided  on  resolution  15  which 
was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Auld 

Baetz 

Blundy 

Cureatz 

Bradley 

Henderson 

Breaugh 

Maeck 

Breithaupt 

Mancini 

Brunelle 

Norton 

Bryden 

Rollins 

Campbell 

Ruston 

Cunningham 

Villeneuve 

di  Santo 

Williams 

Dukszta 

Wiseman— 11 

Edighoffer 

Elgie 

Epp 

Foulds 

Gigantes 

Gregory 

Grossman 

Haggerty 

Hall 

Ayes 

Handleman 
Havrot 
Hodgson 
Johnson 
Kennedy 
Lawlor 
Leluk 
Lewis 
MacBeth 
Makarchuk 
Martel 
McCaffrey 
McCague 
McGuigan 
McNeil 
Newman,  B. 
Nixon 
Parrott 
Philip 
Reid,  T.  P. 
Renwick 
Riddell 
Rotenberg 
Rowe 
Roy 

Scrivener 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stong 
Swart 
Warner 
Wells 
Wildman 
Worton 
Yakabuski— 55. 
Ayes  55;  nays  11. 

PLEBISCITES  ON  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  motion  14. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  members  know  what  they 
missed?  A  difference  of  opinion  in  the  NDP; 
it  would  have  been  legendary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  didn't  the  mem- 
ber tell  us  before? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  did;  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  I  thought  perhaps  we 
would  review  the  business  of  the  House  for 
the  coming  week. 

Mr,  Nixon:  What's  happening  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  sure  I  needn't  re- 
mind members  that  the  budget  debate  will 
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continue  this  evening  with  an  excellent  few 
moments  delivered  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Oriole  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  up  to  the  Tories  to  provide 
a  quorum. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Are  you  coming  tonight,  Larry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  see  you  all  back 
here  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Don't  bet  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  I  needn't  remind 
members,  I  am  sure,  we  will  not  see  them 
tomorrow,  the  House  will  not  sit  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ah,  Larry,  quit  fooling  around. 

Hon,  Mr.  Grossman:  And  indeed  will  not 
sit  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  won't  see  us  to- 
night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  Tuesday  the 
House  will  resume,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Order,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Gee,  there  is  a  lot  of  important 
legislation  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  Tuesday  the 
House  will  resume,  with  Ithe  following  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  in  this  order:  Bill  66, 
second  reading  and  committee;  Bill  71,  com- 
mittee stage;  and  Bill  86,  second  reading  and 
committee  stage.  If  there's  time  remaining, 
we  will  continue  with  the  budget  debate. 

On  Tuesday,  I  repeat  again,  the  House  will 
adjourn  at  5  p.m.  for  the  reception  in  honour 
of  Premier  Levesque  and  resume  again  at 
8  p.m.  On  Wednesday,  as  is  the  custom,  re- 
sources development  committee,  general  gov- 
ernment committee  and  justice  committee 
may  all  sit  in  the  morning. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  private  mem- 
bers' public  business,  with  Bill  88  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr. 
Wildman)  and  Bill  57  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  member  for  York  East  (Mr.  Elgie).  In 
the  evening  we  will  continue  with  the  budget 
debate.  On  Friday  the  House  will  be  in  com- 
mittee of  supply  for  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs. 

rrhe  House  recessed  at  6:08  p.m. 


ERRATUM 


No. 
63 


Page 
2552 


Column 

2 


Line 
59 


Should  read: 

of  at  least  600  square  feet  and  valued  at  no 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2650) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

30.  Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Will 
the  ministry  list  all  fees,  premiums,  royalties, 
taxes,  et  cetera,  the  level  of  which  are  estab- 
lished by  regulation?  Will  the  ministry  indi- 
cate under  what  acts  each  of  these  fees, 
premiums,  royalties,  taxes,  et  cetera,  are 
established?  Will  the  ministry  also  indicate 
how  much  revenue  was  raised  'by  each  of 
these  fees,  premiums,  royalties,  taxes,  et 
cetera  in  the  last  four  fiscal  years?  What  pro- 
portion of  the  total  revenues  going  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  were  raised  in  this 
manner  in  the  last  four  fiscal  years?  [Tabled 
April  13,  1978.  Interim  Answer  tabled  April 
27,  1978.] 

(See  sessional  paper  101.) 

HOME  BUYER  GRANTS 

49.  Mr.  E.  Ziemba  (High  Park- Swansea): 
Have  there  been  any  new  interpretations  used 
to  liberalize  Ontario  First  Time  Homebuyers 
Grants  as  to  eligibility  since  April  8,  1975? 
If  .so,  please  specify.  As  at  April  30,  1978  how- 
many  grants  have  been  audited?  How  many 
of  these  audits  have  been  conducted  by 
auditors  working  in  the  field?  How  many 
charges  have  been  laid  from  April  8,  1975  to 
April  30,  1978?  How  many  charges  have 
been  withdrawn  over  this  period?  How  many 
civil  suits  have  been  filed  from  April  8,  1975 
to  April  30,  1978?  How  many  civil  suits  have 
been  withdrawn  over  this  period?  How  many 
auditors  have  been  assigned  to  the  Ontario 
First  Time  Homebuyers  Grant  program  as  at 
the  end  of  each  and  every  month  from  April 
30,  1975  to  April  30,  1978  inclusive?  How 
much  money  has  'been  found  to  have  been 
paid  in  error  as  at  the  end  of  each  and  every 
month  from  April  30,  1975  to  April  30,  1978? 
[Tabled  May  4,  1978.] 

Hon.  L.  Maeck  (Minister  of  Revenue):  No 
new  interpretations  of  the  legislation  have 
been  used  to  modify  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  the  grants.  All  interpretations  of  the  On- 
tario Home  Buyers  Grant  Act,  1975,  as  formu- 
lated by  the  legal  services  branch  of  my  min- 
istry, have  been  applied  consistently  to  the 
various  situations  arising  from  time  to  time 
during  the  duration  of  the  program. 

As  at  April  1,  1978  all  applications  filed 
under  the  Ontario  Home  Buyers  Grant  Act 
have  been  subjected  to  a  complete  program  of 
field  audits  and  other  verification  procedures. 


We  feel  that  a  proper  audit  has  been  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  accepted  auditing 
practice,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
early  10  per  cent  error  rates  and  then,  moving 
on  to  areas  of  lower  potential,  2  per  cent  error 
rates  for  the  latest  audits.  This  resulted  in  the 
overall  error  rate  of  about  3  per  cent  previ- 
ously reported.  The  conclusion  reached  was 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ineligible  recip- 
ients had  been  identified  and  extension  of 
the  general  audit  beyond  April  1,  1978,  could 
not  be  justified  on  any  economic  basis.  How- 
ever any  situations  coming  to  our  attention 
suggesting  possible  ineligibility  will  still  be 
audited.  Our  approach  and  results  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  review  and  comment  by  the 
provincial  auditor. 

The  detailed  figures  requested  are  not  sup- 
plied as  they  are  not  readily  available.  The 
cost  of  providing  the  detail  is  substantial  as  it 
would  have  to  be  compiled. 

In  summary,  subsequent  to  the  initial  audit 
of  the  grants  prior  to  payment,  the  first  phase 
of  the  field  post  audit  program  commenced  in 
spring,  1976,  using  up  to  45  auditors  on  loan 
for  limited  periods  from  other  programs.  To 
April  30,  1977,  a  total  of  $1.6  million  in  over- 
payments was  revealed.  The  second  phase  of 
the  audit  commenced  May  1,  1977,  using  an 
average  of  30  auditors  employed  on  contract 
to  March  31,  1978,  and  yielding  a  further 
$1.9  million,  for  the  total  of  $3.5  million 
previously  reported. 

As  at  April  30,  1978,  a  total  of  25  charges 
had  been  laid  under  the  act  and  seven  were 
withdrawn  by  the  crown  attorney  mainly  for 
what  was  judged  to  be  insufficient  evidence. 
As  at  April  30,  1978,  447  civil  suits  were 
instituted  and  32  withdrawn.  It  is  practice 
to  withdraw  the  writ  once  repayment  in  full 
is  made  or  if  new  evidence  comes  to  light 
to  refute  the  original  information.  Judgement 
has  been  entered  on  220  writs,  and  in  the 
remaining  195  cases  the  defendants  have 
either  commenced  repayment  by  instalments 
before  judgement  or  are  awaiting  trial  to 
determine  liability  to  repay. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  audit  conducted 
on  this  program,  a  higher  level  of  review  than 
is  normally  undertaken,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  integrity  of  the  program  has  been  main- 
tained. 

HYDRO  CONTRACTS 

50.  Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  spent: 
(a)  by  the   Ministry  of  Energy?  and  (b)  by 
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Ontario  Hydro,  for  in-house  and  outside  con- 
sultant review  of  the  uranium  contracts  with 
Denison  and  Preston  mines,  between  the  date 
when  the  contract  was  first  submitted  in  late 

1976  to  the  ministry  by  Hydro,  and  the  date 
in  late  1977  when  the  contracts  were  final- 
ized? [Tabled  May  5,  1978.] 

Hon.  R.  C.  Baetz  (Minister  of  Energy):  (a) 
The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Ministry 
of  Energy  for  review  of  the  Denison  and 
Preston  uranium  contracts  between  Decem- 
ber 21,  1976,  when  the  Denison  contract  was 
first  submitted  to  the  ministry,  and  the  end 
of  1977,  when1  the  Denison  and  Preston 
contracts  were  essentially  completed  by 
Ontario  Hydro  is  as  follows: 

(i)  Consultants:  McMillan,  Binch,  $40,800; 
S.  M.  Stoller  Corporation,  $24,600;  Deloitte, 
Haskins  and  Sells,  $59,200;  total,  $124,600. 

(ii)  In-house  consultants  review:  None. 

(b)  The  following  amounts  were  spent  by 
Ontario  Hydro  on  external  consultants' 
services  relating  to  the  review  of  the  Denison 
and  Preston  uranium  contracts  carried  out 
by  the  Ministry  of  Energy  and  its  consul- 
tants   between    December,    1976,    and    late 

1977  when  the  contracts  were  finalized 
(Preston,  January  10,  1978):  David  S. 
Robertson  and  Associates,  $6,000;  Blake, 
Cassels  and  Graydon,  $50,000;  total  $56,000. 

In-house  work  by  senior  technical  staff  in 
connection  with  the  review  is  estimated  at 
$10,000,  to  which  might  be  added  an  allow- 
ance of  $5,000  to  cover  management  con- 
tribution to  the  process. 


RESPONSE  TO  SESSIONAL  PAPER 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development):  A  petition  has  been 
filed  in  the  Legislature  requesting  support  of 
Bill  62,  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act,  1978. 

This  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  for 
second  reading  on  May  11,  1977,  when  con- 
cerns from  all  sides  of  the  House  were  can- 
vassed. 

The  concerns  of  the  people  that  have  for- 
warded this  petition,  and  similar  ones  before 
it,  have  been  noted  and  steps  taken  by  the 
government  to  deal  with  them.  On  May  9, 

1977,  I  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission'  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  a  reduced  area  that  coincides 
approximately  with  the  development  control 
area  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  Further, 
that  municipalities  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  govern- 
ment's objectives  for  the  escarpment  in  the 
remainder  of  the  planning  area. 

The  preliminary  proposals  released  by  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  in  February, 

1978,  will  be  revised  and  a  proposed  plan 
published  later  in  the  year,  following  which 
public  hearings  will  commence.  The  commis- 
sion will  take  into  consideration  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  both  for  and  against 
the  preliminary  proposals  in  the  preparation 
of  the  next  document. 

{See  sessional  paper  92.) 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:05  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  this  House  approves  in  general 
the  budgetary  policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  L'honourable  depute  de 
1' Oriole. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  see  a 
quorum  in  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker  called  for  the  quorum  bells. 

On  resumption: 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Come  on,  fellows.  Stay  and 
take  your  punishment. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  budget 
debate  this  evening.  In  so  doing,  there  is  an 
area  of  concern  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
at  some  length  with  the  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Germa:  Dispense.  Dispense. 

Mr.  Williams:  As  you  well  know,  the 
budget  that  was  brought  down  by  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  earlier  in 
the  year  was  one  of  restraint,  while  still 
recognizing  the  need  to  meet  the  essential 
services,  the  soft  and  hard  services  to  people. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  a  good  thing  the  federal 
government  bails  you  out. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  levelled  at  the  government  for 
exercising  this  program  of  restraint,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
budget  presentation  that,  while  staying  within 
responsible  fiscal  guidelines  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  increase  of  budgetary  allocations 
to  each  of  the  ministries  and  services  pro- 
vided by  these  ministries,  the  government 
has  at  the  same  time  struck  a  responsible 
balance  in  regard  to  these  services. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  government  has  struck 
out,  that's  what  they've  done. 

Mr.  Williams:  It's  quite  apparent  from 
reviewing  the  summary  of  budgetary  alloca- 
tions that  the  government  continues  to  pro- 
vide a  high  priority  to  the  social  services 
field. 

Mr.  Germa:  Dispense. 
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Mr.  Williams:  In  the  past  several  budgets, 
the  largest  allocations  of  money  have  con- 
tinued to  be  directed  towards  the  soft  serv- 
ices, as  they're  so  often  labelled.  In  the 
social  development  policy  field,  of  course, 
Health,  Education,  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Community  and  Social  Services  and  Culture 
and  Recreation,  again,  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  in  the  current  budget. 

While  I  think  this  is  laudable  and  that  the 
proper  priorities  have  been  established  within 
the  budget  continuing  a  strong  emphasis  in 
this  field,  still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  the  hard  services  too  that  the 
public  needs  and  demands  from  the  govern- 
ment and  which  this  government  will  also 
continue  to  recognize  and  meet  and  provide. 

I'm  referring  to  the  hard  services  that  fall 
under  the  policy  field  of  resources  develop- 
ment. In  this  area,  we  have  the  ministries  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Natural 
Resources,  Housing,  Agriculture  and  Food, 
Environment,  Industry  and  Tourism,  Labour 
and  Energy.  While  all  of  these  ministries 
have  received  some  budgetary  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  their  increases  have  col- 
lectively and  individually  been  determined 
to  be  somewhat  lower— -in  fact,  considerably 
lower— than  the  moneys  that  the  government 
is  continuing  to  provide  to  meet  the  essential 
needs  in  the  social  services  field. 

Having  set  these  priorities  in  the  budget, 
this  is  not  meant  to  minimize  the  importance, 
as  I  indicated  a  minute  ago,  of  the  provision 
and  expansion  of  the  hard  services  to  the 
people  throughout  our  province.  One  of  the 
areas  of  particular  interest  and  concern,  and 
one  on  which  I  think  this  government  has 
a  creditable  record,  is  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  the  transportation  and  communi- 
cations services  within  this  vast  province. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ontario  has  one  of 
the  finest  roadway  systems  anywhere  on  the 
continent.  In  addition  to  that,  through  the 
same  ministry  we  have  our  involvement  in 
the  intraprovincial  provision  of  rail  services 
in  some  of  the  areas  of  the  province,  as  well 
as  air  services. 

[8:15] 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  give  an  overall 
perspective  to  this  all-important  field,  foe- 
cause  I  think  it's  one  that  has  not  received 
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the  most  immediate  attention  that  it  other- 
wise would  have,  had  it  not  been  for  'bud- 
getary constraints.  Undoubtedly,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  address  and  expand  the 
services  in  the  areas  of  transportation  and 
communications  in  the  coming  years  as  we 
anticipate  that  more  revenues  will  become 
available  to  us  and  we  can  loosen  the  purse 
strings  to  permit  new  and  additional,  essen- 
tial transportation  services  to  be  provided 
within  all  areas  of  the  province. 

We  take  for  granted  that  there  are  three 
conventional  means  of  transportation  available 
to  people;  you  travel  by  land,  sea  or  air. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  iru  a 
nation  such  as  ours  is  the  great  distances  in- 
volved. Consequently,  some  of  the  prefer- 
ences shown  for  land  travel  or  sea  travel  in 
some  jurisdictions  will  not  necessarily  hold 
true  in  a  province  and  a  nation  that  has  huge 
geographic  territories  to  service,  with  many 
urban  communities  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  apart. 

Over  the  years,  our  technical  people  have 
conducted  many  studies  in  all  these  areas. 
One  that  has  intrigued  the  experts  in  the 
transportation  field  relates  to  sea  travel  and 
the  use  of  water. 

One  would  wonder  why  it  hasn't  been 
developed  more  fully  in  a  province  where 
such  a  large  portion  of  it  borders  one  of  the 
largest  inland  lake  systems  in  the  world. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
though  we  do  have  the  benefit  of  the  shore- 
line along  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  time  factors  involved  and  the 
facilities  needed  to  service  the  far  distant 
points  by  water  are  impractical.  That  is  con- 
sidering the  conventional  type  of  boats  in 
existence  today.  It  is  not  practical  for  people 
to  use  them  for  commercial  purposes  so  they 
have  been  limited  to  vacationing  and  summer- 
time use. 

The  new  concept  of  the  hovercraft  was 
introduced  on  a  trial  basis  in  the  Lake  Ontario 
area  about  two  years  ago.  That  was  a  novel 
and  bold  undertaking.  The  commercial  value 
and  use  of  that  type  of  sophisticated  water- 
craft  has  proved  its  worthiness  in  European 
countries,  particularly  in  channel  crossings 
between  England  and  the  Continent.  The  use 
of  hovercraft  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis 
is  a  matter  of  fact. 

We  tried  it  here  in  Ontario  during  the 
summer  period  to  provide  a  novel  form  of 
service  from  Toronto  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
so  people  could  enjoy  a  vacation  period  and 
visit  the  theatre  attractions  at  that  location. 
Unfortunately,  we  met  with  a  tragedy  there 
which  put  a  damper  on  the  whole  concept 
and,  in  any  event,  it  is  apparent  that  because 


of  the  climatic  conditions,  a  year-round  trans- 
portation service  by  water  in  this  jurisdiction 
is  not  practical. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  can  do  it  in  Lake 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  other  conventional 
means  of  transportation  is  by  land,  in  which 
the  most  favoured  means  of  transportation  is 
still  the  private  motor  vehicle.  I  guess  up- 
wards of  75  to  78  per  cent  of  all  transporta- 
tion movements  within  the  province  are  by 
that  means. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  isn't  a  great 
demand  and  use  made  of  the  conventional 
common  carrier  services  that  are  available, 
whether  they  be  by  bus,  railway  train  or 
aircraft.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  in- 
deed have  a  very  comprehensive  common 
carrier  system  in  the  bus  services  available 
through  government  financed  and  operated 
facilities,  as  well  as  through  private  public 
carriers  in  this  province.  They  fully  utilize  the 
fine  roadway  network  we  have  throughout  the 
province.  Those  services  are,  I  think,  being 
utilized  to  the  maximum  and,  in  fact,  there 
has  been  some  controversy  over  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  would  expand  those 
services  in  the  province  to  meet  determined 
needs  that  have  been  growing  over  the  years. 

Another  area  that  has  been  of  considerable 
concern  in  the  area  of  common  carriage  for 
getting  people  to  different  intercity  destina- 
tions is  the  railway  train  which,  unfortunately, 
has  lost  favour  in  the  travelling  public's  mind 
over  the  years.  Whether  it's  because  of  the 
retirement  of  some  of  the  noble  people  who 
served  in  that  system,  or  for  reasons  of  lack 
of  updated  technology,  it's  hard  to  determine. 
It's  probably  the  fact  that,  indeed,  no  inno- 
vative measures  of  any  consequence  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  to  significantly  diminish 
the  travel  time  between  the  major  cities  of 
Ontario.  There's  no  question  that  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  system. 
Mr.  Laughren:  It's  about  time. 

Mr.  Williams:  Both  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  authorities  have  involved  them- 
selves in  many  studies  in  this  field.  These 
studies  endeavoured  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  making  better  use  of  the  existing  track- 
age and  rolling  stock  in  the  corridor  between 
Windsor  and  Quebec  City.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  a  number  of  major 
studies  in  this  field.  The  most  noted  study,  I 
think,  was  the  one  undertaken  back  in  1970 
when  the  Canadian  Transportation  Commis- 
sion undertook  a  comprehensive  study  to 
consider  the  different  alternatives  and  examine 
intercity  travel  in  detail,  specifically  between 
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Montreal    and    Toronto,    with    extensions    to 
Quebec  and  Windsor. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  it  was  determined 
that  new  technology  in  that  field  could  be 
brought  onstream,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
done  at  great  expense.  The  governments  have 
already  involved  themselves  in  consideration 
of  the  high  speed  rail  systems  and,  to  some 
extent,  that  has  been  implemented. 

The  other  major  consideration,  of  course, 
is  going  to  a  much  more  novel  type  of  rail 
transportation,  the  track  air-cushion  vehicle 
mode.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  whether 
you  go  to  the  more  sophisticated,  or  rely  on 
the  conventional  emphasizing  improvement  of 
the  existing  routing  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  how  far  you  can  go  and  achieve  in  this 
area. 

It's  been  determined  quite  clearly  that  to 
move  from  the  more  conventional  type  of 
train  such  as  the  Rapido,  into  the  turbo  and 
into  the  track-vehicle  type  of  train  envisaged, 
the  cost  would  increase  dramatically  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  those  tech- 
nologies were  developed.  It's  been  clearly 
determined  that  to  move  into  a  field  of  the 
track  air-cushion  vehicle,  for  instance,  the 
cost  involved  in  redesigning,  redeveloping 
and  building  the  new  trackish  modes  to 
accommodate  that  facility  would  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It's  estim- 
ated that  undertaking,  indeed,  would  cost  in 
excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  so  that  the 
cost  weighted  against  the  time  saved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  higher-speed  trains  is  open 
to  question.  Whether  you  use  the  present 
trains,  which  run  from  Toronto  to  Montreal 
in  about  four  and  a  half  hours,  or  coming  to 
the  concept  of  the  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle, 
which  perhaps  would  reduce  the  travel  time 
by  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half,  still  leaves 
a  great  amount  of  travelling  time  involved. 
Beyond  that,  it's  just  physically  impossible  to 
reduce  the  travelling  time  further;  so  there 
are  limitations. 

In  this  day  and  age,  it's  not  really  conceiv- 
able that  any  government  at  any  level  would 
embark  upon  an  ambitious  program  of  ex- 
panding the  rail  system  that  would  involve 
the  acquisition  of  new  rail  rights  of  way  in 
different  parts  of  the  province.  We  have 
enough  difficulty  in  providing  new  roads  and 
highways,  let  alone  acquiring  rights  of  way 
for  new  rail  lines.  So  there  are  limitations  in 
that  regard,  and  we  would  have  to  limit  our- 
selves to  existing  trackage  in  expanding  that 
system. 

These  are  certainly  two  of  the  options  that 
one  takes  into  consideration  in  taking  into 
account  the  responsibilities  of  this  government 
to  provide  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  travel- 


ling public  of  Ontario  from  now  through  to 
the  end  of  this  century. 

It  appears  that  we  have  one  other  alterna- 
tive open  to  us  when  we  come  to  the  common 
carriers  and  to  consider  the  options;  that,  of 
course,  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  air  travel. 
I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  discussing 
this  aspect  of  the  travel  modes  within  our 
province,  because  it's  one  that  for  some  period 
of  time  has  been  underrated  and  misunder- 
stood. 

Air  travel  in  recent  years  has  become  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  forms  and  modes  of 
transportation.  The  number  of  aircraft  and 
airlines  serving  not  only  the  nation  as  a  whole 
but  also  the  province  specifically  has  grown 
in  considerable  numbers  in  recent  years.  I 
think  the  travelling  public,  in  considering  air 
travel,  thinks  of  Air  Canada- 
Mr.  Warner:  Best  safety  record  in  the 
world.  Did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  the  high-performance 
jet  aircraft  that  fly  from  Toronto  to  Montreal 
or  to  Windsor  or  to  other  continental  and 
intercontinental  points.  But  air  travel  and  the 
provision  of  air  services  goes  much  beyond 
that  common  concept.  In  fact,  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  20  years  in  the  field  of 
aviation  and  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
the  travelling  public  has  been  remarkable.  It 
perhaps  has  been  as  dramatic  but  not  as  high- 
ly publicized  and  recognized  as  the  advent  of 
the  jet  engine.  I  refer  to  the  new  field  of  air 
service  associated  with  the  small,  commuter 
type  of  air  service  that  has  gained  such  promi- 
nence in  the  past  two  decades. 

There  has  been  too  little  talk  and  too  little 
information,  I  suggest,  provided  to  the 
travelling  public  to  let  them  have  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  potential  of  this  type  of 
service.  It's  one  that  I  think  bears  some 
elaboration  upon  so  that  we  can  have  some 
better  appreciation  of  the  potential  of  this 
service,  at  least  as  far  as  the  members  of  this 
House  are  concerned. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  there  are 
different  types  of  air  services  just  as  there 
are  different  types  of  rail  services  that  are 
available  to  the  public.  The  day  and  age  of 
the  concept  of  utilizing  the  high-performance 
jet  aircraft  such  as  currently  travel  on  what 
is  called  the  local  or  trunk  flight  routes  to 
places  such  as  Montreal,  Quebec  City  and 
New  York  and  beyond  from  Toronto  is  only 
one  aspect  of  a  large  field  of  air  service  that 
not  only  can  be  made  available,  but  is  being 
made  available  in  a  very  fast-growing  way. 

[8:30] 

For  the  public  to  appreciate  just  how 
important    a   field    this   has   become   and   to 
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understand  why  it  is  has  not  really  received 
the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
public  is  largely  attributable,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, to  the  short-time  span  within  which 
this  new  technology  has  evolved  and  devel- 
oped and  become  a  sophisticated  viable 
means  of  transportation. 

In  order  for  one  to  understand  and  differ- 
entiate between  the  conventional  type  of  air- 
craft and  air  service  that  is  provided  and 
relate  it  to  the  type  of  commuter  air  service 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  about,  I  must 
really  identify  the  nature  of  the  beast,  if  I 
can  use  that  term.  The  whole  concept  of  re- 
sorting to  small  types  of  aircraft,  rather  than 
using  the  large,  high-performance,  jet-pow- 
ered aircraft  is  one  that  I  guess  has  evolved 
to  the  greatest  extent  with  our  neighbours 
to  the  south. 

For  that  reason,  <I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  and  provide  what  I  feel  is 
some  relevant  and  useful  information  with 
regard  to  how  successful  the  use  of  com- 
muter service  has  been  in  that  jurisdiction. 
Following  that,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  commuter  service  is  not  an  un- 
known factor  is  our  own  province.  There 
are  differences,  and  important  differences, 
and  there  are  great  potentials  in  both  juris- 
dictions that  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  commuters  are  really  a  form  of  air 
taxi  that  specialize  in  providing  charter  serv- 
ices with  small  aircraft.  This  type  of  service 
first  commenced  in  a  very  limited  way  with 
a  form  of  schedule  servicing  between  small 
communities  and  hub  airports  in  the  late 
1950s  in  the  United  States.  It  presented  a 
problem  to  the  aviation  authorities  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  particularly  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  that  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  controlling  and  administering  the 
air  services  in  that  country. 

In  1969— and  I  stress  it  was  recently— the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  United  States 
created  the  commuter  air  carrier  industry  as 
it  is  known  today.  It  did  this  by  issuing  an 
order  defining  a  commuter  air  carrier  as, 
"an  air  taxi  operator  which  performs  at  least 
five  round  trips  per  week  between  two  or 
more  points  and  publishes  flight  schedules 
which  specify  the  times,  days  of  the  week 
and  places  between  which  such  flights  are 
performed." 

In  July,  1972,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  United  States  issued  an  order  permit- 
ting commuters  to  operate  aircraft  seating  no 
more  than  30  passengers  with  a  payload 
capacity  of  no  more  than  7,500  pounds.  How- 
ever, under  its  exemption  authority  the 
board  has  also  had  the  right  to  permit  com- 


muters  to   Operate  larger   aircraft   to   satisfy 
the  needs  of  specific  markets. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  worn  your 
leather  helmet  and  silk  scarf. 

Mr.  Williams:  1  must  interject  here  that 
this  information  as  it  pertains  to  the  US 
market  will  be  quite  relevant  to  the  Ontario 
situation  as  I  foresee  it,  as  members  will 
find  as  I  comment  on  the  domestic  situation. 
I  would  point  out  that  in  the  United  States 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  under  con- 
sideration proposed  regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation which  provides  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  air  carriers  to  engage  in  interstate  air 
transportation  with  aircraft  having  a  maxi- 
mum passenger  capacity  of  less  than  56 
seats  or  a  maximum  payload  of  less  than 
18,000  pounds,  provided,  of  course,  that  air 
carrier  performs  all  the  necessary  financial 
responsibilities  and  conforms  with  all  the  air 
regulations  of  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  part  of  Darcy's 
budget? 

An  hon.  member:  The  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  (Mr.  Drea)  should  come  down 
from  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  wonder  he  is  hiding. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  introduction  of  this  commuter  air 
service  in  the  United  States  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that,  while  in  1970  the  number  of 
commuting  passengers  in  the  United  States 
was  about  4,260,000  people,  in  1976  the 
total  rose  to  more  than  seven  million  pas- 
sengers, representing  a  71  per  cent  increase 
in  passenger  usage  of  the  commuter  airlines. 
This  presents  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  9.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Warner:  Keep  this  up  and  we'll  buy 
you  an  air  ticket— one  way  to  Cairo. 

Mr.  Williams:  That  contrasts  with  what 
the  conventional  airlines  are  providing  in  the 
way  of  a  five  per  cent  growth  factor  on  an 
annual  basis.  I  think  that  is  significant. 

Mr.  Samis:  Don't  forget  Botswana  and 
Zaire. 

Mr.  Warner:  With  this  knowledge,  you 
could  head  up  Idi  Amin's  air  force. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  point  out  that 
today  in  the  United  States,  while  there  were 
no  more  than  five  such  commuter  air  com- 
panies providing  services  in  1961,  today 
there  are  more  than  150  such  airlines  pro- 
viding services  to  travellers  in  the  United 
States.  As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
they  are  carrying  in  excess  of  7,000  passen- 
gers a  year,  which  is  a  60  per  cent  increase 
over  what  the  1970  traffic  figures  were. 
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Mr.  Warner:  You  know  more  about  air- 
planes than  Otto  Lang. 

Mr.  Williams:  An  interesting  consideration 
is  that  these  commuter  airlines  are  providing 
services  into  airports  where  the  large  com- 
mercial jets  cannot  go  because  of  the  size 
of  the  airport  facilities  and  because  of  the 
high-performance  characteristics  of  the  larger 
jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  Warner:  Even  the  Speaker  is  chicken- 
ing out. 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on,  Lome,  do  some- 
thing about  this. 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on  down,  Frank, 
give  Rene  Brunelle  a  break. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  the  United  States,  in 
excess  of  600  large  and  small  cities  are 
serviced  by  these  small  commuter  aircraft 
and  airline  services. 

Mr.  Warner:  Page  93. 

Mr.  Williams:  What  is  of  great  interest 
is  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  com- 
muter service  has  largely  been  in  the  area  of 
a  replacement  service  to  offset  the  losses  that 
were  being  experienced  by  the  larger  car- 
riers trying  to  serve  the  smaller  communities 
on  a  frequent  scheduled  basis. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  found  that  the 
only  way  they  could  be  encouraged  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  these  services  was  through 
large  subsidies  provided  by  the  federal  author- 
ities. It  was  found,  however,  to  be  an  im- 
practical way  to  continue;  so  the  new  tech- 
nology has  developed  with  the  provision  of 
the  small  commuter  aircraft. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  replacement  service  field  the 
success  has  been  without  qualification.  One 
of  the  most  significant  examples  I  can  give 
of  this  success  is  related  to  the  service  pro- 
vided by  one  of  the  neighbouring  airlines 
immediately  to  the  south  of  us.  That  is  the 
one  furnished  by  Allegheny  Airlines  which 
has  developed  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
forms  of  air  services  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  related  to  the  Wright 
brothers? 

Mr.  Williams:  They  have  indeed  provided 
a  high  degree  of  sophistication  to  their 
service— which,  since  its  inception  in  1967, 
has  provided  for  commuter  service  between 
28  points,  involving  81  different  cities  within 
the  Allegheny  routing  system.  That  largely 
covers  the  northeastern  sector  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Allegheny  operates  50  com- 
muters-type aircraft,  serving  a  total  of  43 
communities. 


I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
think  this  is  significant— that  of  the  50  air- 
craft that  Allegheny  uses,  15  of  those,  or 
approximately  one  third  are  de  Havilland 
aircraft.  We  have  Allegheny  using  13  Twin 
Otters  and  two  Heron-type  aircraft  in  their 
operations.  I  think  this  is  significant.  It's 
important  to  know  that  one  of  our  domestic 
aircraft  manufacturers  has  an  aircraft  that  has 
wide  appeal  in  other  countries,  as  well  is  in 
our  own. 

The  provision  of  service  in  the  Allegheny 
system  is  interesting  in  that  it's  totally 
operated  by  the  private  sector.  There  are  no 
government  subsidies  involved  whatsoever. 
It's  really  a  small  group  of  12  air  companies 
working  under  the  Allegheny  commuter  group 
system.  Each  of  these  carriers  contracts  with 
the  Allegheny  Airlines  company  to  provide 
this  service  in  a  fashion  so  that  they  can  feed 
local  passenger  traffic  into  the  major  hub 
airports.  In  this  way,  passengers  can  make 
their  connections  to  go  on  to  other,  more  dis- 
tant destinations  if  that  is  their  wish.  The 
service  is  used  extensively,  of  course,  to  serve 
intercity  needs  within  the  United  States,  just 
as  it  is  provided  within  certain  areas  of  this 
province  to  simply  serve  intraprovincial  needs. 

Mr.  Warner.  This  was  the  part  of  the  bud- 
get that  Darcy  left  out;  budget  for  part  of 
the  airplanes. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  importance  of  the  sys- 
tem can  readily  be  appreciated  if  one  simply— 

Mr.  Warner:  Get  a  job  as  a  travel  guide. 

Mr.  Williams:  —visits  any  one  of  the  multi- 
tude of  local  airports  that  exists  in  the  north- 
eastern states.  I  guess  the  most  notable 
state  is  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  probably 
has  the  most  intensive  number  of  airport 
facilities  of  all  sizes  of  any  of  the  states  in 
the  union.  The  availability  of  those  facilities 
has  indeed  contributed  in  no  small  way  to 
not  only  accommodating  the  travelling  pub- 
lic, but  in  providing  new  markets  for  the 
industry  and  commerce  in  those  areas. 

The  success  and  importance  of  the  com- 
muter air  system  in  today's  society  and  in  the 
coming  years  towards  the  turn  of  the  century, 
is  a  matter  that  is  not  reserved  to  our  neigh- 
bours to  the  south.  It  is  one  that  we  in 
Ontario  have  also  taken  some  note  of,  and 
indeed  in  which  we  have  participated  in  no 
small  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  aircraft  industry  is  about 
to  take  off;  that's  what  you're  telling  us. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  that  this  indeeed  is 
a  credit  to  the  foresight  of  the  government, 
particularly  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  in  providing  and  initi- 
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ating  this   type   of  commuter  service  within 

our  own  province  as  well. 

[8:45] 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  commuter  service  into  this  prov- 
ince was  perhaps  founded  for  different  reas- 
ons and  operates  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances,  but  the  basic  principles  still 
do  apply.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
norOntair  system,  which  the  government 
introduced  on  an  experimental  basis  in  Oc- 
tober 1971. 

Mr.  Warner:  Ah,  now  we're  into  Ontario. 

Mr.  Samis:  It  has  taken  40  minutes  to  get 
to  Ontario.  What  a  shame  for  those  poor 
people  listening  up  there. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  experiment  was  in- 
tended, when  it  was  introduced  in  1971,  to 
test  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
region  of  northern  Ontario  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved local  air  service  to  small  communities. 
Northern  Ontario  has  long  suffered  from 
serious  economic  problems,  including  slow 
growth,  below-average  income,  a  narrow  in- 
dustrial base  and  high  emigration. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  a  lot  of  Tories. 
Mr.  Williams:  The  government,  without  the 
prodding    and   pushing   of    opposition   mem- 
bers- 
Mr.  Samis:  Without?  We're  going  to  make 
you  listen  to  this  speech,  John. 

Mr.  Williams:  —although  they  have  seen  fit 
to  engage  in  that  in  recent  budget  debates  by 
suggesting  that  northern  Ontario  is  being 
ignored  and  not  given  the  support  that  it 
deserves  from  the  government— notwithstand- 
ing those  criticisms,  this  government  on  its 
own  initiative  has  recognized  these  needs  and 
has  shown  the  foresight  and  initiative  to 
introduce  the  commuter  system  into  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  was  a  crash  program. 

Mr.  Williams:  As  a  consequence,  a  program 
of  improved  local  air  transportation,  because 
of  its  special  attractiveness  to  the  business 
community  as  well  as  to  the  huge  size  of 
northern  Ontario,  was  introduced  in  1971  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  and  has  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  important  and  worthwhile 
regional  development  tool. 

Mr.  Samis:  Carried. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  should  vote  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  scheme,  when  it  com- 
menced, featured  a  local  and  feeder  service 
to  and  from  regional  airports  aand  airports  in 
small  communities.  Since  October  1971, 
norOntair,  working  with  Air  Canada  and 
Trans  Air,  has  developed  the  service  to  the 


point  where  the  present  network  involves  16 
cities  and  the  use  of  seven  DHC-6  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  known,  Twin  Otter  aircraft. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  domestic  aircraft  in- 
dustry, notably  de  Havilland,  of  course,  that 
In  the  Twin  Otter  they  have  developed  an 
aircraft  that  has  received  such  high  world- 
wide acclaim  for  use  in  the  commuter  field  of 
air  service. 

As  in  the  American  experience,  the  growth 
of  the  commuter  service  in  northern  Ontario 
has  been  significant  and  encouraging.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  service  in  1971,  when 
fewer  than  500  passengers  were  carried  in  the 
first  month  of  the  operation,  it  has  grown  to 
the  point  today  where  it  is  handling  in  excess 
of  7,000  a  month,  which  is  a  startling  per- 
formance. The  figures  show  that  in  1977 
norOntair  carried  in  excess  of  90,000  pas- 
sengers, up  from  82,000  passengers  in  1976. 
This  is  being  done  with  the  full  complement 
of  seven  Twin  Otter  aircraft  in  use  in  the 
16-city  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  service  that 
utilizes  the  norOntair  system  is  divided  be- 
tween 25  per  cent  private  travel  and  75  per 
cent  business  travel.  That  is  an  extremely 
important  and  relevant  statistic,  because  one 
of  the  main  purposes  and  functions  of  intro- 
ducing the  service  into  northern  Ontario  was 
to  establish  a  viable  means  of  communication, 
and  particularly  transportation,  between, 
geographically  speaking,  the  widespread  urban 
areas  of  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Just  get  something  in  the 
Bruce  Peninsula  and  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
and  we'll  all  be  happy. 

Mr.  Warner:  Have  you  ever  been  to  north- 
ern Ontario?  Do  you  know  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Samis:  Tell  us  about  Air  Congo. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  detailed  surveys  that 
have  been  conducted  by  the  officials  of 
norOntair  have  shown  without  exception  that 
the  service  has  proved  its  worth  by  increasing 
travel  in  the  north  in  a  marked  fashion.  Today 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  travelling  in  that 
area  are  utilizing  the  services  for  business 
purposes. 

I  must  say  that  the  norOntair  program  is 
unique,  for  it  was  introduced  into  a  sparsely 
populated  area  with  few  large  urban  areas. 
As  such,  this  is  defying  convention  because  it 
is  contradictory  to  the  introduction  of  a  service 
in  areas  where  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  in  large, 
heavily-populated  areas,  such  as  the  Alle- 
gheny illustration  I  commented  on  a  few 
moments  ago. 

While  this  is  a  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional, that  does  not  mean  that  the  system 
continues    to    remain    experimental    and    of 
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limited  value.  The  norOntair  system  has 
probably  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful systems  developed  and  in  operation 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

sMr.  Warner:  This  is  quite  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  Williams:  As  a  consequence  of  that 
success,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  has  continued  its  negotiations 
with  the  federal  authorities  and  other  com- 
mercial airlines  to  lodk  into  ways  and  means 
by  which  it  could  expand  this  service  to  meet 
additional  and  growing  needs  in  those  com- 
munities. 

With  regard  to  the  norOntair  system,  I 
might  summarize,  if  I  could,  the  essential 
results  of  the  five  years  of  operation  of  that 
system.  I  would  point  out  that  the  norOntair 
system  is  both  a  local  and  a  feeder  carrier.  It 
is  local  in  the  sense  that  it  carries  traffic  be- 
tween the  regions  of  large  centres  such  as 
Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  feeder  in 
the  sense  that  it  feeds  traffic  from  the  region's 
smaller  communities  for  connections  at  the 
region's  hub  airports,  an  example  being  Kirk- 
land  Lake  to  North  Bay  for  connections  to 
Toronto. 

Statistically,  the  traffic  is  55  per  cent 
feeder,  that  is  interline  services,  and  45  per 
cent  local.  From  that,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  of  the  norOntair  experience  to 
date  is  an  appreciation  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  full  integration  with  the  region's  larger 
carriers.  Another  important  development  last 
year  in  the  system  in  northern  Ontario  was 
the  introduction  of  pro-rated  fares  for  the 
smaller  communities.  This  program,  developed 
by  Air  Canada  and  norOntair,  has  led  to 
reduced  fares  to  the  small  communities  of  the 
norOntair  network  to  make  it  that  much  more 
attractive  to  the  populace  in  that  region. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  larger  carriers  in 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  as  well,  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  benefits  that  can 
accrue  to  them  by  virtue  of  interline  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  and  feeder  carriers. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  while  the  com- 
muter air  service  concept  is  relatively  new,  it 
has  indeed  proved  itself  during  the  short 
period  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  in 
operation.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  this 
province  was  very  nearly  in  at  the  beginning 
of  this  program  in  the  United  States.  It  really 
got  under  way  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the 
United  States  in  1969  and  the  norOntair 
experimental  program,  which  is  no  longer 
experimental,  started  in  Ontario  in  1971. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
think  it's  quite  evident- 
Mr.  Warner:  They  tried  it  for  a  while  with- 
out the  engine;  it  didn't  work  so  well. 


Mr.  Williams:  —that  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and 
this  government  are  indeed  in  step  with  the 
times. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  What's  the  score? 

Mr.  Martel:  Two  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Warner:  Two  to  nothing  for  Boston. 

Mr.  Samis:  We've  got  a  big  zero  over  in 
that  corner  though. 

Mr.  Worton:  It's  not  much  better  here 
either. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  lions— two*- 

Mr.  Williams:  What  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  are  two  recent  developments 
which  indicate  that  this  government,  in  recog- 
nizing the  worth  and  success  of  the  norOntair 
program,  intends  to— 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us,  Orville. 

Mr.  Williams:  —review  and  study  the 
greater  potentials  in  servicing  the  more 
heavily  populated  southern  regions  of  Ontario. 
The  two  occurrences  are  ones  that  have 
occurred  during  this  calendar  year.  One  was 
at  the  time  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
when  one  part  of  that  speech  pointed  out- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  and  the  Red  Baron 
strike  fear  into  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Williams:  —that  this  government  in- 
tended to  undertake  a  series  of  studies  related 
to  a  commuter  air  service  for  eastern  Ontario, 
linking  key  agricultural  and  urban  areas  to 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Samis:  That  was  a  biggie  all  right. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  was  stated  in  the  throne 
speech  that  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  would  be  undertaking 
this  study  with  the  idea  of  pursuing  the 
matter  with  both  private  and  public  options 
in  mind.  More  recently,  the  member  for  Owen 
Sound  raised  a  question  as  to  what  progress 
was  being  made  in  the  development  of  the 
air  system  in  southern  Ontario,  when  he  asked 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Snow)  during  the  question 
period  what  the  current  situation  was. 

Mr.  Ruston:  What  member  is  that?  There's 
no  member  for  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  a  new  riding?  That 
must  be  a  new  riding. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Do  you  mean  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent). 

Mr.  Williams:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce,  who  lives  in  Owen  Sound— 

Mr.  Warner:  He  owns  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Williams:—  raised  the  question  with 
the  minister.  At  that  time,  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  pointed 
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out  that  in  establishing  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  the  study  that  was  referred  to  in  the 
throne  speech,  his  staff  had  determined,  in 
consultation  with  people  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario,  that  it  would  not  only  be  necessary 
to  look  at  eastern  Ontario,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  at  the  whole  of  southern 
Ontario  if  we're  going  to  consider  the  provi- 
sion of  some  form  of  commuter  air  service 
throughout  the  southern  region. 

The  interrelationship  between  southwestern 
Ontario,  southeastern  Ontario  and  mid- 
southern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  There  has  been  a  study 
already  completed.  All  the  government  has 
to  do  is  act  upon  it.  There's  Bradley's  Air 
Services. 

Mr.  Williams:  —is  so  important  that  the 
minister  stated  at  that  time  that  the  study 
that  was  being  implemented  as  stated  in  the 
throne  speech  is  now  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
corporate all  of  southern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  go  from  Gore  Ray  to 
Owen  Sound  to  Toronto  Island  airport. 

Mr.  Williams:  At  that  time,  in  responding 
to  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  the  minister 
indicated  that  even  Wiarton  was  being  given 
consideration  as  part  of  the  facilities  in  the 
integrated  system  that  is  at  least  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  encouraging  that  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  show  leadership  in  this 
field- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  You  don't  believe  that  now? 
You're  not  serious. 

[9:00] 

Mr.  Williams:  —because  it's  apparent  that 
the  provision  and  need  for  commuter  air 
services  is  going  to  continue  to  grow  at  an 
accelerated  rate  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

It  is  important  that  the  government  at  this 
time  do  the  proper  planning  and  studies  to 
ensure  that  the  best  of  systems  can  be  in- 
troduced to  meet  the  greatest  potential  of 
the  travelling  public  needs  in  this  province. 

The  province  is  looking  closely  at  this 
matter,  which  is  not  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance the  federal  authorities  also  place 
on  this  mode  of  air  transport. 

That  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perimental program  the  federal  government 
introduced  with  the  STOL  study  and  serv- 
ice that  was  provided  between  Ottawa  and 
Montreal.  The  importance  of  that  particular 
experiment  cannot  be  overlooked.  This  dem- 
onstration was  undertaken  beginning  in  July, 
1974,  and  was  carried  through  to  April,  1976. 
During  that  period,  because  it  was  an  ex- 
perimental program,  great  pains  were  taken 


by  the  federal  authorities  to  glean  as  much 
study  material  and  technical  data  as  was 
possible  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  STOL 
concept  of  air  commuter  service,  because  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  although  I 
haven't  made  reference  to  that  term  yet  this 
evening,  is  not  only  a  concept  but  a  reality 
that  has  economic  viability. 

The  STOL  demonstration,  that  is  the  short 
take-off  and  landing  demonstration,  between 
Ottawa  and  Montreal,  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful undertaking.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  preliminary  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
that  experiment  because  they  add  importance 
to  the  concept  and  allay  the  fears  of  many 
sceptics  who  suggest  such  a  service  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  or  would  have 
serious  environmental  or  economic  factors 
that  would  not  justify  its  implementation, 
development  and  expansion. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  should  make  a  crash  land- 
ing. 

Mr.  Samis:  Now. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  preliminary  conclusions 
of  that  particular  demonstration  are  four- 
fold. 

Mr.  Warner:  All  that  is  missing  is  the 
leather  helmet  and  the  silk  scarf. 

Mr.  Williams:  Firstly,  the  STOL  demon- 
stration provided  a  downtown-to-downtown 
transportation  service  between  Montreal  and 
Ottawa,  involving  24,000  flights  and  carrying 
158,000  passengers  through  airspace  close  to 
Montreal  International  Airport  without  in- 
cident, thereby  demonstrating  very  clearly 
the  technical  operational  and  safety  charac- 
teristics that  can  be  achieved. 

The  government,  in  introducing  that  ex- 
perimental system,  elected  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  the  de  Havilland  Twin  Otter  aircraft 
and  six  were  pressed  into  service  for  that 
particular  undertaking.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  acceptance  and  appropriateness  of 
the  use  of  this  type  of  aircraft  in  this  type  of 
service. 

Not  only  did  that  STOL  demonstration 
show  the  technical  operational  safety  char- 
acteristics, but  it  showed  very  clearly  that 
despite  extremely  severe  competition  from 
conventional  air  services,  the  railways,  the 
buses  and  the  automobiles  on  this  relatively 
short  100-mile  route  between  the  two  cities 
that  the  STOL  service  proved  highly  attrac- 
tive to  a  segment  of  the  business  market. 
They  appreciated  not  only  the  time  saving 
achievable  but  also  other  features,  such  as 
the  frequent  departures  and  the— 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  runway. 
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Mr.  Williams:  —convenience  of  the  airport 

facilities- 
Mr.  Warner:   Tell  us  about  the  Pickering 

airport. 

Mr.  Williams:  —particularly  with  regard  to 
their  access  and  egress  to  centrally  located 
terminal  points. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  Pickering. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  still  speaking?  Par- 
don me— ramble  on. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  This  has  been  a  part  of  the 
difficulty.  The  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  still  doesn't  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  the  use  of 
conventional  aircraft  and  a  conventional  air- 
port facility  like  Pickering,  and  the  use  of  the 
smaller  airport  facility  which  can  be  utilized 
by  the  smaller  commuter-type  STOL  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  are  going  to  talk  about 
transportation  generally. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  doesn't  matter  to  me 
which  plane  you're  on. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Go  home  if  you  don't  like 
it. 

Mr.  Elgie:  Resign. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  would  care  to  listen  for  a 
while  I  think  he  might  get  an  education  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  I  have  to  suffer  him  all 
night? 

Mr.  Warner:  This  is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  I  get  danger  pay  for  this? 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  We  won't  miss  you,  go 
home  too;  nobody  will  miss  you,  go  home. 

Mr.  Elgie:  Why  doesn't  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  resign? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  we  adjourn  the 
House? 

Mr.  Williams:  I'm  glad  the  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Elgie)  clarified  who  he  was 
asking  to  resign. 

The  third  important  and  significant  con- 
clusion of  that  demonstration  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  in-depth  analysis  of  com- 
munity reaction  taken  with  regard  to  the 
experiment.  It  showed  that  in  the  residential 
areas  in  which  these  two  airport  facilities 
were  located  that  the  proportion  of  opposi- 
tion to  those  operations  was  small.  In  fact, 
the  statistics  would  show  that  the  majority 
of    residents    in    the    adjacent    communities 


proved  favourably  disposed  to  the  STOL  ex- 
periment in  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  In  fact 
it's  interesting  to  note  that  following  ex- 
posure to  the  STOL  demonstration,  what 
opposition  there  had  been  initially  to  the 
concept  was  reduced  considerably  after  the 
program  was  in  operation. 

I  must  say  that  the  major  opposition  to 
the  service  was  a  matter  of  costliness  of  the 
service.  The  remaining  opposition  appears  to 
centre  around  that  element,  and  it's  in  this 
respect  that  the  public  seems,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  this  demonstration,  to  favour  con- 
tinuing government  funding  of  this  type  of 
air  service  operations. 

But  outside  of  that  consideration— it's  a 
very  important  one,  I  must  admit— the  resi- 
dents in  those  areas  who  were  questioned  on 
these  operations  were  largely  favourably 
disposed  to  the  concept  of  an  economically 
sound  STOL  service.  The  residents  did 
recognize  it  as  a  new  transportation  system 
that  was— and  I  think  this  is  important- 
devoid  of  the  undesirable  environmental  side 
effects  associated  with  the  other  forms  of 
transportation,  particularly  the  operation  of 
the  larger  high-performance,  conventional 
type  of  aircraft. 

The  fourth  major  conclusion  derived  out 
of  that  demonstration  was  that  the  analysis 
of  the  economics  of  the  service  indicated  that, 
while  indeed  there  was  some  initially  sig- 
nificat  startup  costs  involved  because  of  the 
shortness  of  the  demonstration  route  and 
because  of  its  preciseness  to  serve  the  two 
cities,  the  population  of  some  three  million 
plus,  it  was  determined  that  a  complete 
route  network  could  support  the  infrastruc- 
ture cost  of  such  an  airline  operation  with 
such  STOL  airport  facilities  as  were  built  and 
used  in  the  Montreal-Ottawa  demonstration. 
The  conclusion- 
Mr.  Foulds:  You're  concluding? 
Mr.  Williams:  —of  the  federal  experts  who 
studied  this  matter  was  that  the  total  cost 
need  not  be  as  high  as  for  conventional  air 
services,  and  this  again  is  an  important  con- 
sideration.! think  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
the  final  report  that  is  issued  by  the  federal 
authorities  when  they  have  completed  their 
overall  analysis  of  the  STOL  demonstration. 
Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  What  is  your  point 
of  privilege? 

Mr.     Warner:     Does     the     chair     see     a 
quorum? 

Mr.    Worton:    If    he    does,    he    is    seeing 
double. 
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Mr.  Warner:  I  shouldn't  be  the  only  one 
to  suffer. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker  called  for  the 
quorum  bells. 

On  resumption: 

[9:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  in- 
form the  members  in  general,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  in  particular, 
that  there  is  a  quorum.  Will  the  member  for 
Oriole  continue? 

Mr.  Williams:  There  are  a  few  additional 
points  I  would  like  to  stress  with  regard  to 
the  demonstration  project  undertaken  by  the 
federal  authorities,  because  the  pieces  of 
statistical  information  1  can  provide  are  ex- 
tremely relevant  to  matters  I  will  be  dis- 
cussing in  a  few  moments  when  we  come 
to  consider  what  the  posture  of  the  Ontario 
government  and  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  could  well  be  in 
the  coming  months  and  years. 

An  interesting  consideration  of  the  demon- 
stration project  which  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  viability  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  Ottawa-Montreal  corridor,  was 
the  fact  that  the  system  attracted  a  number 
of  people  away  from  the  other  conventional 
modes  of  transportation.  It  appears  there 
was  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  bus  travel  that  took  place  between  the 
cities  of  Ottawa  and  Montreal- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Gray  Coach  fares  have 
gone  up. 

Mr.  Williams:  —there  was  a  reduction  of 
approximately  28  per  cent  in  automobile 
usage;  there  was  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent 
in  rail  usage.  This  fact  is  important,  because 
it  differentiates  between  the  conventional 
type  of  air  travel  and  the  STOL  system  in 
the  fact  that  it  took  away  36  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  conventional  system 
operating  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal 
using  the  DC-9  aircraft  and  the  other  types 
of  jet  operated  aircraft. 

Mr.  Warner:  Also  a  decrease  in  pigeons. 

Mr.  Williams:  That  is  a  very  significant 
statistic,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Warner:  Those  airplanes  killed  all  the 
birds. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  is  no  question  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  users  of  that  facility 
during  the  demonstration  period  were  busi- 
nessmen who  found  the  convenience  of  the 
shorter  travelling  time  of  paramount  import- 
ance. But  that  is  not  to  say  it  wasn't  as  well 


utilized  by  the  travelling  public  at  large  for 
other  than  business  purposes. 

The  demonstration  indicated  the  majority  of 
the  travellers  left  either  Ottawa  or  Montreal 
and  returned  the  same  day.  In  fact,  over  half 
the  travellers  completed  the  round  trip  in  a 
single  day,  which  indicated  one  of  the  major 
features  and  attractions  of  the  service  was  the 
ability  to  go  intermediate  or  long  distances, 
do  business,  and  return  the  same  day,  an 
accomplishment  available  by  no  other  means. 
Certainly  trains  and  buses  are  ruled  out  in 
providing  for  that  type  of  need. 

The  other  major  consideration  in  the  time 
factor  was  the  proximity  of  the  airport  facil- 
ities to  the  downtown  business  centres  of 
those  two  cities.  That  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent for  the  use  of  the  STOL  aircraft.  We  have 
highly  sophisticated  and  proved  equipment, 
and  I  suggest  we  in  Canada  are  leaders  in 
this  field  in  the  production  of  this  type  of 
aircraft,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Twin  Otter 
and  more  recently  the  introduction  of  de 
Havilland's  Dash  7. 

To  make  utilization  of  the  commuter  air 
services  reach  its  full  potential,  we  must  also 
have  the  appropriate  airport  facilities.  This 
does  indeed  go  hand  in  glove  with  getting 
the  maximum  benefits  out  of  such  a  system. 

This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Ot- 
tawa experiment  where  they  had  the  facilities 
located  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Montreal 
and  Ottawa.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  was  shown 
that  the  total  time  that  elapsed  for  travelling 
was  less  than  by  utilizing  the  conventional 
high-powered  jet  aircraft.  This  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  travellers  and  was 
the  main  reason  there  was  such  a  high  drain 
off  of  travellers  from  the  use  of  the  conven- 
tional aircraft  to  the  STOL. 

Also,  the  fare  rates  were  more  moderate 
and  this,  too,  has  to  be  an  attractive  feature. 
These  smaller  aircraft  can  operate  much  more 
efficiently.  This  has  to  have  a  large  bearing 
on  the  extent  of  usage  they  would  receive 
in  any  competitiveness  between  the  use  of 
those   aircraft  and  the   conventional   aircraft. 

It's  been  clearly  recognized  that  the  con- 
cept of  STOL  operations  would  improve  ter- 
minal access  by  locating  the  STOL  ports 
close  to  the  origin  or  destination  of  poten- 
tial air  travellers.  That's  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program. 

Speaking  from  a  local  point  of  view,  in 
the  Toronto  environment  it  would  also  al- 
leviate a  worsening  problem  with  regard  to 
the  overcrowded  usage  of  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  use  of  STOL  equip- 
ment and  aircraft  would  permit  the  use  of 
airports  other  than  Toronto  International,  so 
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as  to  alleviate  the  air  and  ground  congestion 
that  exists  at  that  facility. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  knew  that,  we  understood 
the  message. 

Mr.  Williams:  This  benefit  applies  to  all 
of  the  other  major  airports  as  well. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  cut  down  the  trees  at 
Queen's  Park  and  put  it  here. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  finally,  my  last  point. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Johnny,  who  are  you  trying  to 
convince? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  whole  STOL  strategy 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  aircraft  will  be- 
come available  which  possess— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  convinced  me  hours  ago. 

Mr.  Williams:  —suitable  low  noise  and  short 
take-off  and  landing  characteristics,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  operate  from  these  smaller 
airports  located  within  the  developed  urban 
areas.  These  are  the  essential  ingredients  to 
a  successful  program. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Carried. 

Mr.    Williams:    It   can   be    and    has    been 
shown  that  with   regard   to   the   comparison 
of  the  conventional  aircraft  and   the   STOL 
aircraft  operating  between  Toronto  and  Mon- 
treal,   the   total    trip   time   is   less   using  the 
smaller  STOL  aircraft   than  it   is   using   the 
conventional  aircraft- 
Mr.  Lupusella:   What  about  air  pollution? 
Mr.  Lawlor:   Everybody  knows  that. 
Mr.  Williams:  —by  a  considerable  amount 
of  time.  This,  too,  is  significant. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  talking  about  the 
Twin  Otter? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  For  heaven's  sake,  that's  ele- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Nothing  on  OHIP  payments? 

Mr.  Worton:  Not  just  yet. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  can't  emphasize  enough 
the- 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have,  you  have. 

Mr.  Williams:  -key  part  that  the  STOL 
airport  facilities  themselves  play  in  the  over- 
all system  and  that  the  facility  has  to  be 
located  within  easy  access  of  the  passenger's 
origin  and  destination. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  one  in  everybody's  back- 
yard. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  put  one  on  your  front 
lawn,  John. 

Mr.  Williams:  There's  been  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  recently  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Mr.  Lang  as  to  the 
intention   to  utilize   the   Toronto   Island   Air- 


port facilities  for  the  purposes  of  imple- 
menting a  STOL  system  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  and  ultimately  Toronto-Mon- 
treal-Ottawa. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where  we  really  need  it  is 
Manitouwadge,  Geraldton  and  Longlac. 

Mr.  Williams:  To  the  member  from  Thun- 
der Bay,  those  services  are  being  largely 
provided,  if  he'd  been  here  earlier,  by 
norOntair. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  to  the  three  communities 
I  mentioned.  There  is  a  big  gap  between 
Wawa  and  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  it's  only  reasonable 
and  fair  that  the  government  provide  equal 
services  for  the  people  and  residents  of  On- 
tario living  south  of  North  Bay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  a  pity  the  member  doesn't 
know  his  geography  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  talked  at 
some  length  about  the  federal  demonstration— 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  think  the  northwest  is 
Etobicoke. 

iMr.  Williams:  —and  experiments  and  have 
pointed  out  in  a  statistical  way  some  of  its 
achievements.  The  question  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  what  is  the  role  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  analysing  the  potential  and  providing, 
where  they  can  demonstrate  the  real  needs, 
such  service  within  our  own  province? 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  it's  like  the  auto  pact  it's 
zilch. 

Mr.  Williams:  We  have  on  the  statute 
books  an  act  entitled  the  Airports  Act,  which 
I  guess  is  one  of  the  shortest  statutes  on 
record.  It  is  a  one-page  document,  which  if 
really  considered- 
Mr.  Bradley:  It  lists  the  government's  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  Williams:  —with  regard  to  its  full  po- 
tential merits  more  than  a  one  page  presenta- 
tion. The  Airports  Act,  of  course,  does  give 
the  provincial  government  the  authority  to 
provide  or  assist  in  the  development  of  air- 
port facilities  in  any  one  or  more  areas  in 
Ontario. 

There  is  the  municipal  airports  develop- 
ment program  that  was  developed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Airports  Act.  That  was  im- 
plemented by  this  government  in  1968.  To 
date,  of  course,  the  program  has  been  largely, 
in  fact  I  would  say  almost  exclusively,  limited 
to  northern  Ontario.  It  ties  in  with  the 
norOntair  program  I  spoke  about  at  some 
length  earlier  this  evening. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  never  going  to  get  a 
cabinet  post,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Williams:  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  municipal  airport  development  program 
has  equal  merit  in  southern  Ontario  as  it  does 
in  northern  Ontario.  I  would  hope  in  the 
coming  months  and  years  the  full  potential  of 
that  program  can  be  developed  in  southern 
Ontario,  in  conjunction  first  of  all  with  the 
placement  and  then  the  expansion  of— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  a  parliamentary  as- 
sistant yet? 

Mr.  Williams:  —a  viable  commuter  air 
service  system. 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  will  be  the  new  MTC 
man. 

Mr.   Foulds:   I  know  you  are  bucking  for 
Jim  Snow's  job;  watch  it,  Jim. 
Mr.  Bradley:  Yes,  you've  got  it. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.    Williams:     The    importance    of    the 
municipal  airport  development  program  is  one 
of  which  the  Ministry- 
Mr.   Foulds:    We   are   going  to  be  saying 
bring  back  Jim  Snow.  I  can  see  it  now. 

Mr.  Williams:  —of  Transportation  and 
Communications  has  been  mindful.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly an  integral  part  of  the  overall  study 
that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  ministry  at 
this  time,  and  to  which  the  minister  alluded 
in  the  question  period  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
when  he  indicated  the  study  program  was 
being  expanded  to  take  in  virtually  all  or 
southern  Ontario  and  not  just  southeastern 
Ontario.  The  extent  to  which  the  ministry  is 
developing  these  studies  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  southern  portion  is 
going  into  Stratford  international. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  isn't  the  minister  making 
this  statement? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  one  of  the  examples 
of  how  thorough  an  assessment  the  ministry 
is  making  of  the  potential  of  this  service,  is 
of  course  found  in  the  study  team  report  that 
was  done  by  the  ministry  and  issued  in  Janu- 
ary of  1976.  It  deals  with  local  and  feeder 
air  transportation  services.  This  study  was  a 
very  comprehensive,  well  documented  study, 
and  points  out  the  viability  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  system.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  to  simply  point  out  basically  what  that 
initial  study  determined.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
made  use  of  in  the  new  study  that  will  be 
coming  forward. 
[9:30] 

This  particular  study  concluded  there 
should  be  further  government  of  Ontario 
involvement  in  air  transportation  as  a  desir- 
able means  to  effect  viable  improvements  in 


transportation  efficiency  and  convenience  and 
as  a  means  of  contributing  to  local  and 
regional  development.  That  is  a  significant 
and  important  finding  that  came  out  of  the 
study  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  is  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  leaving? 

Mr.  Williams:  With  Ontario's  northern  air 
program  at  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  in  having  initiated  the  1975 
study,  was  taking  the  next  step  down  the 
road  to  providing  a  totally  integrated  air 
service  system  in  the  province  as  the  need 
arises,  or  at  least  to  providing  the  mechanism 
and  the  plans  for  implementation  as  quickly 
as  possible  of  any  such  system  that  was  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
travelling  public  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  trouble  is  the  program 
never  got  off  the  ground;  it  got  one  step 
down  the  road  but  never  got  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  in  conclusion! 

Mr.  Williams:  The  study  in  question  dealt 
specifically  with  the  STOL  system  amongst 
others  and  was  very  laudable  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  used  of  that  type  of 
system.  I  would  commend  the  reading  of  this 
report  to  any  people  who  suggest  we  have 
not  come  of  age  in  the  development  of  a 
commuter  type  of  air  system  for  this  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  become  so  much  of 
age  you  are  getting  senile. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Why  don't  you  read 
it  to  us,  John?  It  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Williams:  Time  doesn't  permit,  George; 
otherwise,  I  would.  It  has  been  suggested  I 
read  the  report.  I  will  certainly  refrain  from 
doing  that,  but  I  will  perhaps  highlight  one  or 
two  of  the  salient  features  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  start  reading 
the  telephone  book? 

Mr.  Williams:  In  particular,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  study  in  question  did  take  into 
consideration  many  of  the  smaller  airport 
facilities  in  southern  Ontario,  including  Owen 
Sound,  Gore  Bay,  Parry  Sound,  and  many  of 
the  other  facilities  that  the  travelling  public 
may  not  normally  consider  to  be  potentially 
part  of  a  regularly  scheduled  airline  service. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  driving  out  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment  (Mr.  McCague). 

Mr.  Williams:  I  suggest  that  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  system,  however,  cannot  be  fully 
realized  without  the  provision  of  a  hub 
facility  or  core.  In  the  same  way  that  a  wheel 
will  collapse  without  an  axle  so,  too,  in  the 
same  fashion  the  local  and  feeder  commuter 
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air  system  would  not  operate  realistically 
without  having  access  to  a  central  hub  or 
core,  which,  realistically  and  obviously,  has 
to  be  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  in  many  respect. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  you  have  just  mashed, 
and  not  merely  mixed,  your  metaphors. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  industrial,  commercial, 
convention  and  political  base  of  the  province 
is  found  in  Toronto,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  our  population.  There  appears  to  be  a  real 
need  to  serve  not  only  the  people  who  want 
to  come  into  Toronto  to  make  use  of  these 
services  that  are  available  but  also  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  resident 
within  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  have  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  to  engage  in,  in  other 
sections  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  you  mind  repeating 
that?  Business  and  pleasure  to  engage  in,  in 
others  sections  of  the  province? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  speaking  of  flights  for 
business  purposes  or  for  vacation  purposes  or 
personal  trips  that  might  be  made  for  visita- 
tions between  families  and  friends,  which  is  a 
large  percentage  of  users  of  the  commuter 
airlines  such  as  we  have  in  place  today. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What's  wrong  with  the  word 
"visit"? 

Mr.  Williams:  This  has  been  determined 
by  some  of  the  studies  that  I  have  discussed 
earlier  this  evening.  It  has  clearly  been 
shown  that  a  significant  part  of  the  travelling 
public  is  using  it  for  personal  reasons,  al- 
though it's  clearly  recognized  the  large  bulk 
of  travellers  are  using  these  lines  for  business 
reasons  because  of  the  large  distances  between 
our  business  centres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  started  to  say,  the  whole 
hub  and  success  of  the  commuter  program 
revolves  around  the  realistic  recognition  that 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
would  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
full  development  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  move  it  up  to  Barrie  and 
use  rapid  transit,  light  rail  transit. 

Mr.  Williams:  It's  interesting  that  Mr.  Lang 
made  a  public  pronouncement  several  weeks 
ago  about  the  intentions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  a  commuter  system 
utilizing  Toronto  Island  Airport  facilities  in 
establishing  a  commuter  link  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  use  the  word 
"use"  instead  of  "utilize"? 

Mr.  Williams:  And  it  was  prior  to  that  time 
that  I  gave  consideration  to  this  whole  field 
of  commuter  airline  service  and  what  it  means 
to    Ontario.    That   public   statement   has    in- 


creased public  awareness  and  interest  in  the 
whole  concept  and  so  it  is  more  than  timely 
that  I  bring  my  remarks  to  the  Legislature 
this  evening  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Breaugh:   To  a  close,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Williams:  Unfortunately,  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  given  to  the  use  of  the  Toronto 
Island  Airport  is  out  of  proportion  to  what 
the  realities  of  the  situation  are.  When  the 
federal  minister  made  the  announcement  the 
news  media  gave  a  considerable  amount  of 
press  coverage  to  those  who  immediately  rose 
in  protest  to  the  usage  of  that  particular  air- 
port for  part  of  the  system  he  was  intro- 
ducing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  use  the  military 
airport  at  Downsview? 

Mr.  Williams:  It  is  important  to  provide  a 
proper  perspective  to  this  whole  issue  because 
it  is  going  to  become  a  heated  issue  again,  at 
least  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  while  you  are  speaking  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  has  found  recognition  and 
acceptance  federally,  and  perhaps  it  will  pro- 
vincially  as  well,  at  least  based  on  some  of  the 
preliminary  comments  made  by  our  own  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Communications. 
He  has  indicated  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  utilizing  the  Toronto  Island  Airport 
facility.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
the  government  will  support  that  particular 
undertaking- 
Mr.  Foulds:  The  Minister  of  Labour  (B. 
Stephenson)  has  been  driven  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Williams:  —although  it  is  largely  a 
federally  initiated  undertaking  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  drove  the  Minister  of 
Labour  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  whole  problem  with 
regard  to  the  Toronto  Island  Airport  devel- 
oped back  in  the  early  1970s  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Toronto  harbour  commis- 
sioners, who  have  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  operation  of  the  airport,  were 
running  at  a  deficit.  That  'body  questioned 
whether  the  air  services  on  the  island  should 
be  done  away  with  or  whether  some  remedial 
.steps  should  be  taken  to  recognize  and  use 
the  full  potential  of  that  facility. 

As  a  consequence,  four  levels  of  govern- 
ment were  brought  into  a  comprehensive 
study  program  to  give  full  and  comprehensive 
consideration  to  the  future  of  the  Toronto 
Island  Airport. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Did  that  include  Neptune's 
kingdom? 
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Mr.  Williams:  Representatives  from  the 
federal  government,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  from  the 
harbour  commission,  representatives  from  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  representatives  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto  participated  in  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  options  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Toronto  Island  Airport 
facilities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  documents  to 
be  published  on  the  subject  was  one  that  was 
issued  by  the  well  respected  and  recognized 
bureau  of  municipal  research  when  they 
issued,  in  November,  1977,  in  their  ongoing 
series  of  articles  entitled  Civic  Affairs,  a 
complete  study  and  analysis  of  the  Toronto 
Island  problem,  if  I  can  use  that  term.  Their 
particular  document  was  entitled  Should  the 
Island  be  an  Airport? 

I  would  say  that  this  document  has  to  be 
the  most  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
piece  of  resource  material  that  has  been 
developed  to  date  on  the  subject,  pulling  to- 
gether the  findings  of  the  provincial  and 
federal  authorities  and  the  views  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  studies  published  by 
the  provincial  government.  This  report  has 
condensed  many  of  these  findings  into  a  con- 
vincing argument  that  the  Toronto  Island 
Airport  facility  deserves  to  be  continued  as  a 
general  aviation  facility.  The  recommenda- 
tion found  that  to  be  the  most  responsible 
use  for  that  facility. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we  have 
a  quorum  call,  please? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Wellington  South  has  asked  if  there  is  a 
quorum. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  quorum. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker  called  for  the  quorum 
bells. 

On  resumption: 
[9:45] 

SEEING  A  QUORUM 

Mr.  Mac-Donald:  Point  of  order:  May  I 
plead  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  henceforth 
you  indulge  in  that  British  parliamentary 
practice  of  seeing  a  quorum  from  now  until 
10:30,  so  that  the  bells  don't  ring,  and  in 
effect  disrupt  the  committee  work  by  bringing 
us  up  here? 

An  hon.  member:  Far  more  valuable  than 
what  you're  doing  up  here. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Tough  luck,  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  it  is  not  tough 
luck.  We  can  do  the  job  in  the  committee 
if  you  don't  call  quorums  here  needlessly. 


An  hon.  member:  You  are  speaking  about 
one  of  your  own  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  don't  care  who  I  am 
speaking  to.  I  am  speaking  to  all  of  them  who 
are  calling  quorums. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the 
honourable  member's  comments.  However,  we 
have  to  operate  by  the  standing  orders  and 
if  a  quorum  is  called  by  any  member,  I  have 
to  say  it  is  up  to  the  Speaker  to  have  the 
quorum  called. 

The  member  for  Oriole. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  these  extremely  important 
findings  of  the  airport  study  that  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  Toronto  Island  Airport. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  about  getting  it  off  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  the  most  funda- 
mentally important  statistic  that  can  be  placed 
before  the  House  tonight  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  the  smaller 
airport  facilities  within  our  province  can  be 
found  in  the  following  statistic. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
resign. 

Mr.  Williams:  Canada  has  900  airports,  of 
which  only  70— that  is  less  than  eight  per  cent 
—accommodate  scheduled  air  services.  That  I 
think  is  an  astounding  statistic.  Less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  licensed  airport  facilities 
in  Canada  accommodate  scheduled  air 
services. 

The  joint  committee  on  the  Toronto  Island 
Airport  concluded  in  its  October  1974  report 
that  the  consequences  of  closing  the  Toronto 
Island  Airport  to  aviation  would  be  the 
need  to  develop  an  airport  with  similar 
facilities  in  another  location. 

That  report  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of 
finding  another  location  with  comparable 
accessibility  to  the  business  district  and  to 
public  transportation.  The  unique  advantages 
of  the  island  site  lie  in  its  largely  over-water 
approaches,  its  closeness  to  the  Toronto 
business  district  and  downtown  hospitals,  and 
accessibility  to  the  Toronto-wide  public 
transportation  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  if  you  look  at 
large  metropolitan  areas  like  New  York  City, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  that  they  all  have 
airport  facilities  that  are  in  the  inner  core 
of  the  city,  primarily  because  the  airport 
facility  itself  is  located  with  over-water 
approaches  and  not  over  heavily  populated 
areas. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  We've  got  one  in  Fort  Erie. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  should  mention,  of  course, 
the  airport  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  major  runway  there;  one  access 
is  over  water  as  well.  The  reason  these  air- 
ports have  been  able  to  thrive  and  continue 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  with  ready 
access  to  the  central  core  of  the  city,  is  that 
the  facilities  have  largely  over-water  ap- 
proaches or  approaches  that  are  away  from 
builtup  residential  areas  from  which  com- 
plaints would  normally  arise,  as  they  have 
with  regard  to  the  Malton  facility. 

Mr.  Warner:  Try  to  get  into  the  city  centre. 

Mr.  Williams:  One  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  federal  government  has  deemed  it 
inappropriate  to  expand  the  facilities  at 
Malton  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  expanding 
that  facility  without  encroaching  upon  the 
residential  areas  as  far  as  noise  and  environ- 
mental pollution  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Without  sending  the  jets  over 
the  Premier's  house. 

Mr.  Williams:  A  further  consideration,  of 
course,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  the  relief 
that  would  be  provided  to  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Airport  facilities;  while  they  have 
not  attained  their  maximum  as  far  as  provi- 
sion of  facilities  is  concerned,  they  are  close 
to  approximating  the  maximum  usage  to 
which  that  airport  can  be  put.  It  has  been 
determined  that  up  to  18  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  aircraft  using  that  facility,  providing  local 
or  intraprovincial  services,  could  well  use 
the  Toronto  Island  Airport  facilities  or  air- 
port facilities  of  that  stature. 

The  important  consideration  in  making  use 
of  the  Toronto  Island  Airport  would  be— I 
stress  this  again— that  we  would  be  utilizing, 
according  to  the  federal  statement,  the  smaller 
aircraft  and  not  the  high  performance  jet 
aircraft  we  associate  with  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  the  larger  airport  facilities 
around  the  country. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  levelled  at 
the  federal  authorities  since  they  issued  their 
statement  about  using  the  Toronto  Island 
Airport,  suggesting  that  it  was  being  done 
simply  to  accommodate  the  interest  they  have 
in  the  de  Havilland  operation.  1  think  it's 
regrettable  that  this  type  of  perspective  be 
applied  to  this  situation.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  the  federal  government  does  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  de  Havilland  facilities 
and  in  the  development  of  the  commuter  type 
of  aircraft  that  the  Twin  Otter  represents  and 
now  the  Dash-7. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they 
would   like    to  see   proven   aircraft  like   the 


Dash-7  and  the  Twin  Otter  put  to  full  use, 
domestically  as  well  as  abroad,  because  the 
irony  of  it  is  that  these  proven  aircraft,  devel- 
oped by  the  de  Havilland  corporation,  are 
being  used  extensively  around  the  world  by 
other  nations  who  recognize  that  they  are 
the  most  highly  respected  type  of  STOL  air- 
craft on  the  market  today. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  through  the 
studies  that  will  come  forward  from  our 
ministry  and  have  been  brought  forward 
earlier,  indicating  that  a  commuter  airline 
service  system  could  be  developed  in  southern 
Ontario,  I  suggest  we  should  be  turning  to 
our  domestic  manufacturers.  I  think  we 
should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
one  of  the  best  aircraft  manufacturers  in  this 
area,  and  I  think  we're  privileged  to  have 
that  facility  located  in  our  own  province. 
True,  it  would  contribute  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  community  if  the  federal 
government  did  decide  to  use  the  Twin 
Otters  and  the  Dash-7s  if,  as  and  when  it 
does  implement  the  program.  There's  no 
question  that  there  are  thousands  of  job  op- 
portunities and  jobs  at  stake  in  this  venture. 
It  should  be  only  appropriate  that  they 
should  utilize  and  deal  with  an  aircraft  com- 
pany, all  factors  being  equal,  that  can  provide 
the  type  of  aircraft  they  are  looking  for. 
For  people  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
Toronto  airport  to  suggest  that  it's  being 
done  simply  to  accommodate  de  Havilland 
Aircraft  and  to  justify  the  government's  con- 
tinuing investment  in  that  company  is  not 
fair  comment  at  all. 

The  development  of  the  airport  system  and 
the  short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft  utiliza- 
tion will  prove  itself,  I  believe,  in  the  coming 
years.  Whether  it  is  Toronto  Island  Airport 
that  is  utilized  or  another  airport  facility 
within  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  al- 
though I  can't  think  of  a  replacement  that 
would  better  serve  the  community  than  To- 
ronto Island  Airport,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  the 
service,  not  only  in  the  Windsor-Toronto- 
Montreal-Quebec  City  corridor,  which  is  the 
most  heavily  used  and  the  one  that  will 
receive  the  most  immediate  attention,  but  in 
the  other  areas  to  which  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  referred 
the  other  day,  as  well  in  speaking  of  other 
airport  facilities  in  such  hub  airports  as 
North  Bay,  Thunder  Bay,  Atikokan,  Windsor, 
Peterborough,  Wiarton,  Gore  Bay,  Elliot 
Lake.  All  of  these  facilities  are  under  con- 
sideration and  are  deserving  of  the  same  type 
of  commuter  service  that  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  enjoy  today. 
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An  hon.  member:  An  airport  in  Scar- 
borough? 

Mr.  Williams:  Since  the  announcement 
made  by  Mr.  Lang,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago,  there's  been  some  support  in 
the  local  press  given  to  those  who  would 
oppose  the  Toronto  Island  Airport  without 
really  presenting  to  the  public  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  and  providing  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  pros  and  cons  that  exist  today.  To 
date  we  have  heard  of  the  so-called  disad- 
vantages espoused  by  the  known  and  active 
opponents  to  such  a  facility.  That  opposition 
has  led  some  of  the  local  writers  and  the 
news  media  to  suggest  that  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  25  STOL  trips  daily  from  the  Island 
Airport  it  would  turn  what  is  at  present  a 
small  plane  airport,  where  flying  is  nothing 
more  than  a  picturesque  and  quiet  under- 
taking, into  a  noisy  intrusion  upon  one  of  our 
finest  parks. 

That  observation  was  made  by  one  of  our 
local  journalists.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  really  sit 
down  and  assess  that  statement,  what  he  is 
saving  is  that  25  additional  landings  and 
takeoffs  a  day  will  make  the  difference  be- 
tween acceptable  airport  facility  and  one  that 
is  going  to  be  completely  unacceptable  from 
an  environmental  point  of  view  to  the  people 
of  this  city. 

[10:00] 

Those  many  takeoffs  and  landings  can  take 
place  at  that  airport  within  an  hour  of  the 
whole  24-hour  day,  let  alone  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day.  To  suggest  that  all  of  a 
sudden  25  additional  flights  out  of  Toronto 
Island  Airport  is  going  to  make  it  a  com- 
pletely unacceptable  facility  that  will  offend 
the  residential  community,  such  as  they  are 
within  the  proximity  of  the  airport,  I  think 
truly  flies  in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
number  of  the  smaller  airport  facilities  in  the 
United  States  where  they  do  have  these  com- 
muter services,  to  witness  the  operations  of 
these  aircraft,  such  as  the  Twin  Otters  com- 
ing to  and  from  these  airports.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  provide  a  much  more 
efficient  and  a  much  quieter  operation  than 
would  be  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  con- 
ventional aircraft. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  STOL 
aircraft  such  as  the  Twin  Otter  are  much 
quieter  than  some  of  the  single-engine  air- 
craft that  are  used  and  owned  by  private 
pilots  operating  out  of  these  local  airports  for 
solely  pleasure  purposes.  I  think  that  is  a 
factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  Toronto  Island  Airport, 


there  is  no  residential  community  within  the 
immediate  proximity.  Even  the  remaining 
residents  on  the  Toronto  Islands  are  some 
distance  away— much  further  than  you  would 
find  residents  living  in  proximity  to  Toronto 
International  Airport. 

The  studies  that  were  undertaken  clearly 
show  that  the  environment  of  the  Toronto 
Islands  as  a  park  reserve  and  passive  recre- 
ational area  would  not  in  any  way  be  en- 
croached upon  by  the  continued  use  of  the 
Toronto  Island  Airport.  Nor  would  that  fea- 
ture in  any  way  be  diminished  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  an  additional  25  or  30  nights  a 
day  were  originating  out  of  the  airport  using 
presumably  either  Twin  Otters  or  the  Dash  7. 

I  would  wish  that  the  editorial  writers  and 
the  journalists  who  are  so  down  on  this  con- 
cept and  this  method  of  air  transportation 
would  first  partake  of  a  flight  on  these  aircraft 
and  learn  from  first-hand  experience  how 
efficient  and  how  quiet  these  aircraft  are,  and 
how  different  they  are  from  the  conventional 
type  of  aircraft  that  perhaps  they  are  used  to 
using  in  their  business  trips  around  the 
province  and  the  country.  I  certainly  know 
at  the  time  the  Dash  7  was  commercially 
brought  on  to  the  market  after  receiving  cer- 
tification there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
shown— the  news  media  did  make  a  lot  of 
positive  comment  on  the  advantages  and  the 
worth  of  this  type  of  aircraft.  I  would  hope 
they  would  retain  that  perspective  when  they 
do  their  overall  assessment  on  the  use  of  those 
particular  types  of  aircraft  in  the  Toronto 
Island  Airport  facility. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
papers  recently  editorialized  on  the  decision 
to  use  the  Toronto  Island  Airport,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  no  need  to  develop  a 
"hectic  air  hub,"  as  it  was  classified,  with 
the  introduction  of  an  additional  25  flights  a 
day  in  and  out  of  Toronto  Island  Airport,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  squander  energy  that 
purportedly  is  used  up  by  planes  and  no  other 
forms  of  vehicles  that  transport  people  around 
the  country,  particularly  when  it  would  serve, 
supposedly,  only  a  limited  market  and  reduce 
the  potential  of  the  islands  for  recreation. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  and 
statistically  shown  by  the  numerous  studies 
that  have  been  undertaken,  a  number  of 
which  I  have  spoken  to  at  length  this  evening, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  people  using  these 
aircraft  are  in  the  business  community. 
There  is  a  demand  there  for  the  use  of  these 
aircraft  to  make  their  business  time  more 
efficient. 

As  to  the  squandering  of  energy,  in  some 
minds  it's  suggested  that  die  aircraft  are 
using  up  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  gallons 
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of  aviation  fuel  when  a  bus  would  be  using 
maybe  a  hundredth  of  the  amount  of  gasoline 
as  would  an  aircraft.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that,  particularly  with  the  STOL  aircraft, 
there  is  a  very  small  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  that  would  be  utilized.  This  is  well 
offset  by  the  advantages  of  the  time  savings 
involved  in  the  movement  from  distant  points 
that  are  not  realistically  attained  by  bus  or 
train. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  it  the  member  for 
Oriole  is  against  flying  for  fun. 

Mr.  Williams:  To  the  contrary,  as  one  who 
engages  in  the  sport,  as  you  call  it,  I  gain  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  flying.  In  fact, 
it's  the  shortsightedness  of  the  federal  authori- 
ties who  have  imposed  so  many  restraints 
in  recent  times  against  the  private  pilots 
and  owners  in  Canada  that  they're  almost 
going  to  put  the  private  aircraft  industry  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You're  going  to  put  this  place 
out  of  business  the  way  you  are  going.  I 
would  hate  to  listen  to  you  every  day. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  get  somebody  in 
their  operation  down  there  who  would  start 
to  rethink  and  realize  the  harm  they're  doing 
to  the  aviation  industry  in  Canada- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  he  getting  through  to 
you,  Jim? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Williams:  —save  and  except  the  one 
bright  light  in  the  overall  attitude  of  the 
federal  authorities  with  regard  to  the  merits 
they  see  in  the  STOL  program.  Short  of  that, 
they're  certainly  making  it  very  difficult  for 
private  aviation  to  develop  and  grow  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  other  recreational 
pastimes  have.  That  is  regrettable. 

I  was  about  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
the  criticism  coming  from  one  of  the  Toronto 
papers  was  that  the  development  of  the 
STOL  market  would  take  away  from  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  rail  service 
between— 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  are  not  talking  about  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Williams:  —the  Toronto-Montreal- 
Ottawa  market.  It's  been  suggested  that  the 
rail  services  and  the  improved  rail  services 
they're  talking  about  and  hoping  to  bring  into 
service  would  be— "devastated"  is  the  term 
that  was  used  in  the  paper.  Yet  in  the  same 
editorial  they  were  pointing  out  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  limited  market  for  the  use 
of  the  STOL  services.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
contradiction  there. 

Surely,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
rail  service  still  commands  a  very  substantial 
part  of  the  travelling  marketplace.  I  think  it's 


ludicrous  to  suggest  that  the  introduction  of 
a  STOL  service  would  put  the  rail  services 
in  this  province  or  across  the  country  out  of 
business.  It's  just  not  so. 

I  think  there  is,  however,  most  certainly  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, both  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
to  improve  their  service  to  compete  with  the 
airlines.  Certainly  the  introduction  of  the 
STOL  program  would  make  them  have  to 
compete  just  that  much  more. 

Each  of  those  types  of  transportation 
services  will  continue,  regardless  of  what 
happens.  Each  serves  a  particular  market. 
People  will  continue  to  have  need  for  rail 
service,  just  as  people  will  continue  to  have 
need  for  existing  and  expanded  air  service. 

I  think  the  economies  that  will  be  brought 
to  the  expansion  of  air  service  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  somewhat  larger  commuter 
type  aircraft  as  represented  by  the  Dash-7 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  Dash-7,  for  those 
who  are  unaware,  is  a  50-seat  aircraft  as 
contrasted  to  the  smaller  Twin  Otter  which 
I  think  has  a  maximum  of  15  places  for 
passengers;  perhaps  it's  11  with  the  aircrew. 

An  hon.  member:  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  viability  of  using  larger 
intermediate-size  aircraft  such  as  the  Dash  7 
has  been  recognized  in  the  United  States, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks.  It 
was  made  clear  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  United  States  was  already  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  broadening  the  restric- 
tions it  imposes  upon  the  size  of  commuter 
aircraft  to  include  aircraft  of  under  56  seats 
and  certainly  the  Dash-7,  as  an  example,  fits 
well  within  those  proposed  broadened  terms 
under  which  they  could  operate  commuter 
aircraft  in  the  United  States. 

The  de  Havilland  people,  in  developing 
this  aircraft,  have  not  only  recognized  the 
potential  market  here  in  this  size  of  aircraft, 
they've  shown  leadership  in  providing  a 
smaller  Twin  Otter  in  earlier  days  and  have 
contributed  in  no  small  way  therefore  to  the 
overall  success  of  commuter  airlines  on  this 
continent— not  just  in  Canada  but  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Dash  7  is  already  receiving  accolades 
in  the  United  States  since  it  went  into  service 
with  one  of  the  commuter  airline  operators 
in  the  mid-west,  out  of  Denver,  Colorado,  I 
believe.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  private 
carriers  in  this  country,  Wardair,  will  be 
shortly  taking  delivery  of  one  of  the  Dash  7s 
to  introduce  it  and  include  it  in  its  overall 
air  services  within  the  country. 

I  think  there  is  an  important  need  to  have 
a  total  perspective  of  the  importance  of  air 
services  within  our  province.  It's  very  easy 
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to  take  a  negative  approach  and  suggest  that 
airports  and  air  services  are  for  the  rich  and 
the  exclusive  class  and  that  they  are  built  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  public  at  large. 
That  is  a  fallacy  that  has  to  be  refuted;  it 
can't  go  unanswered. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  incomes,  find 
the  convenience  and  the  affordability  of 
using  air  services,  as  well  as  bus  and  trains. 
It  would  appear  that  the  future  perhaps  ap- 
pears brighter  for  the  expansion  of  air  serv- 
ices because  of  the  lesser  capital  cost  to 
start  up  with  regard  to  provision  of  airport 
facilities  than  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
railway  rights  of  way  with  regard  to  com- 
peting railway  lines,  which  is  a  tremendous 
capital  cost.  It  has  to  be  recognized  that  in 
this  respect  and  in  others  it  can  be  more 
economical  to  provide  expanded  air  services 
than  the  expanded  and  more  sophisticated 
experimental,  if  you  will,  rail  services— 

An  hon.  member:  Only  air  services  left  now. 

Mr.  Williams:  —but  I'm  not  downgrading 
the  rail  services  nor  the  other  competitive 
services.  I  just  don't  want  to  see  the  air 
services  downgraded  and  minimized  because 
they  have  their  rightful  place  in  our  com- 
munity as  well. 

I  hope  that  in  having  reviewed  the  whole 
field  of  air  services  and  in  particular  the  im- 
portance of  commuter  air  services,  in  having 
identified  those  services  and  made  the  im- 
portant distinctions  between  those  services 
and  the  conventional  services  that  the  travel- 
ling public  is  used  to  and  identifies  with  will 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Toronto  Island 
Airport  is  not  a  local  issue,  but  one  that  has 
provincial  consequences  as  far  as  meeting  the 
travelling  needs  of  the  public  now  and  into 
the  future. 
[10:15] 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  as  this  issue 
develops  and  unfolds  it  will  continue  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  total  perspective.  We  do 
have  to  weigh  the  disadvantages— and  I  am 
not  suggesting  there  are  none— but  we  also 
have  to  look  at  the  advantages.  They  have  to 
be  fully  publicized  and  made  known  to  the 
public  as  well.  I  think  we  get  too  much 
anti-development  of  all  sorts  these  days  with- 
out giving  equal  credit  and  recognition  to 
the  advantages  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  classic  example  of  where 
we  have  to  look  at  the  positive  sides  of  a 
program  as  well. 

In  drawing  a  conclusion,  I  would  hope- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Williams:  —that  I  have  presented  a 
balanced  and  reasoned  argument. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  You  forgot  about  the  bridge 
that  has  to  be  constructed  at  the  Island  Air- 
port. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of 
that.  I  feel  I  have  presented  a  balanced  and 
reasoned  presentation  of  the  whole  concept, 
the  whole  future  and  the  immediate  presence 
of  air  services  to  the  public  of  this  province. 

One  thing  I  didn't  emphasize  enough,  be- 
cause I  directed  my  remarks  primarily  to  the 
transportation  of  people,  is  the  location- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  put  the  airport  in 
Oriole. 

Mr.  Williams:  —of  smaller  airport  facilities 
in  the  smaller  urban  communities  of  the 
province  is  of  great  importance  as  well.  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  when  one  visits 
some  of  these  smaller  facilities  in  our  ad- 
joining states  that  the  local  governments 
very  aggressively  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  commuter  services  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Even  to  include  the  mail 
service  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Williams:  That  is  one  way  in  which 
the  services  are  used  in  the  United  States. 
I  presume  that  the  introduction  of  expanded 
commuter  services  in  Ontario  would  assist 
in  the  delivery  of  mail  as  well. 

An  example  of  how  the  introduction  of 
airport  facilities  can  assist  in  the  economy  of 
a  community  is  Tillsonburg.  In  Tillsonburg, 
they  have  a  number  of  industries.  One  of  the 
major  industries  there  two  or  three  years  ago 
made  a  decision  that  either  the  existing  air- 
port facility  had  to  be  expanded  or  they  were 
going  to  close  down  their  Tillsonburg  opera- 
tions. 

After  due  consideration  and  consultation 
with  the  local  elected  officials  in  that  com- 
munity, recognition  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  to  the  economic  advantage  of 
that  community  and  region  to  expand  the 
existing  airport  facilities.  This  was  under- 
taken and,  as  a  result  of  that,  in  excess  of 
200  jobs  were  preserved  in  that  community. 
The  major  industry  in  that  town  has  ex- 
panded since.  That  is  just  one  example  of 
many  that  I  could  recite  if  I  had  the  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  have  the  time.  Give  us 
a  few  more  examples  as  specious  as  that  one 
was. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  are  many  instances  of 
where  a  positive  initiative  and  attitude  by 
local  municipalities  can  attract  industries  that 
otherwise  would  not  consider  coming  into 
some  of  these  marginal  areas.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions.  As  I  say,  in 
the  United  States  the  state  of  Ohio  is  a  classic 
example  where  many  industries  have  moved 
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to  the  smaller  satellite  cities  outside  of  the 
major  areas  simply  because  of  the  existence  of 
airport  facilities. 

Coining  back  to  the  matter  of  the  Toronto 
Island  Airport- 
Mr.   Renwick:    On   a  point  of   order,   Mr. 
Speaker,  are  you  restless  or  just  bored? 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  the  point  raised  by  the 
member  from  Welland— 
An  hon.  member:  Erie. 
Mr.  Williams:  —I'm  sorry,  the  member  for 
Erie— as  to  the  bridging  of  the  eastern  gap; 
of  course  this  is  a— 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  draw  your  attention  to  standing 
order  16(a):  'In  debate  a  member  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  if  he  .  .  . 
persists  in  needless  repetition  or  raises  matters 
which  have  been  decided  during  the  current 
session."  I  would  suggest  that  the  member 
should  be  called  to  order  for  needless  repe- 
tition. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  guys  would  be 
out  of  order  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  listened  extremely 
carefully  to  the  member  for  Oriole  and  I  fail 
to  see  where  he  has  been  repetitious;  perhaps 
a  little  verbose  but  never  repetitious. 

Mr.  Warner:   Has  he  been  relevant? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  on  the  beam. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Yes,  if  you  would 
listen,  David. 

Mr.  Warner:  Well,  that  score  is  124  to  1. 

Mr.  Williams:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  is  no  question  that  is  one  of  the  major 
logistical  problems  with  regard  to  full  utiliza- 
tion of  that  airport  facility— to  the  extent  en- 
visioned by  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport, 
but  it  is  one  that  can  clearly  be  overcome 
with  some  initiative  and  I  think  Mr.  Lang  has 
indicated  they  will  indeed  come  to  grips  with 
that  particular  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now— 

Mr.  Warner:  Resign? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  That's  your  option, 
David. 

Mr.  Williams:  —conclude— 
Mr.  Ruston:  Hurrah. 

Mr.  Williams:    —conclude  my  remarks  by 
suggesting  that  perhaps— 
Mr.  Ruston:  In  conclusion. 

Mr.  Williams:  —I  have  initiated  a  debate 
on  an  issue  that  I  feel  will  warrant  much 
more  attention  from  this  House  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  ahead- 
Mr.  Warner:  If  anyone  can  understand 
what  you  said. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Anybody  would  get  more  at- 
tention than  you  have. 

Mr.  Williams:   —because  I'm  sure  that  the 
Minister  of  Transportation   and  Communica- 
tions ( Mr.  Snow )  will  be  bringing  forward- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Where  is  he? 
Mr.  Ziemba:  You  have  driven  him  out. 
Mr.    Warner:    You   drove   him  out  of  the 
House,  I  think  he  is  on  an  airplane. 

Mr.  Williams:  —a  most  interesting  study  in 
the  next  few  weeks  that  will  give  added 
strength  and  support  to  the  views  that  I  have 
expressed  here  this  evening  as  to  the  viability 
of  the  introduction  of  expanded  commuter 
air  services  within  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  budget  debate 
this  evening- 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  your  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Williams:  —'directing  specific  attention 
in  so  doing  to  an  area  that  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  has  deserved  in  recent  times, 
but  which,  I  feel- 
Mr.  Warner:  Cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment for  us. 

Mr.  Williams:  —through  reasoned  and 
broad  debate  on  this  subject,  this  will— 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  not  finished? 

Mr.  Williams:  —be  corrected  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  these  remarks— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  There  are  still'  11 
minutes. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  be  part  of  a  crash 
program. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can't  you  keep  going  for  10 
minutes,  John? 

Mr.  Williams:  —and  considerations  will  be 
taken  under  consideration  and  will  be  used  to 
advantage  in  an  ongoing  debate  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  time  is  get- 
ting late  I  really  wouldn't  like  to  get  into 
the  main  part  of  my  speech.  As  you  can  see 
it  is  rather  lengthy,  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  quite  as  lengthy  as  the  one  we  had  tonight. 

I  was  just  thinking,  at  $51  a  page  from  8 
o'clock  it  has  been  a  pretty  expensive  night, 
and  the  member  speaking  I  don't  think  men- 
tioned one  word  about  the  budget. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  a  single  word. 

Mr.  Ruston:  At  any  rate,  I  would  adjourn 
the  debate.  I'll  get  into  the  budget  when  I 
return  to  this  next  week. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ruston,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle,  the 
House  adjourned  at  10:25  p.m. 
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